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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


St. Thomas Aquinas, c. 1225-1274 


At the end of 1224 or the beginning of 1225 
Thomas was born at Roccasccca, near Naples, 
in the ancestral castle of the counts of Aquino. 
He was the seventh and youngest son of Landul- 
fo, the head of one of the most illustrious fami- 
lies of Southern Italy and nephew to Frederick 
Barbarossa. His mother, Countess Teodora Car- 
racciolo, was a dcscendcnt of the Normans who 
wrested Sicily from the Saracens. Landulfo and 
his sons were closely involved in the struggle 
between Frederick II and the pope, and in 1229 
they besieged and plundered the papal strong- 
hold of Monte Cas.«;ino. In connection with the 
peace settlement of the following year, Thomas, 
who was then in his fifth year, wa.'^ sent to the 
Abbey as an oblate with the hope that he would 
one day become its abbot. His stay there lasted 
for nine years, during which he received his pre- 
liminary ediKation. In 1239 the emperor again 
attacked Monte Cassino, and Thomas returned 
to his family. 

To continue his education Thoma.s attended 
the University of Naples, where he followed the 
course in liberal arts. While there he became ac- 
quainted with the Dominicans, who had opened 
a school of theology as part of the university. 
In 1244 Thomas, against the wishes of hi? fami- 
ly, took the habit of the Dominican^' and set out 
for Paris witli the master-general to study theol- 
ogy. His father had recently died, and his moth- 
er, in an effort to alter Thomas’ decision, sent 
her two elder sons from the imperial atmy to 
seize him and hold him prisoner. He did not ol)- 
tain his release until the following year alter the 
Dominicans had appealed to both the pope and 
the emperor and his family had discovered that 
nothing could shake his determination. 

Arriving in Paris in 1245, Thomas began his 
theology at the Dominican convent. His master 
there was Albert the Great, w'ho was beginning 
to be known as the champion of Aristotle, who.se 
complete works, recovered from Arabic sources, 
were coming into general use at the University 
of Paris. When Albert was appointed to organize 
a Dominican house of studies at Cologne in 
1248, he took Thomas with him as his particular 
student. After four years more of study, Thomas 


received his baccalaureate and, on the recom- 
mendation of his master, was sent back to Pari.s 
to teach and to prepare for becoming a master 
in theology. 

In 1252 Thomas entered upon the teaching 
career to w^hich he was to devote the rest of his 
life and which was to involve him in every great 
intellectual conflict of the time. Beginning as a 
bachelor, he lectured upon the Scriptures and 
the basic theological text-book of the day, the 
Sentences of Peter Lombard. He enjoyed great 
popularity as a teacher One of his students later 
recorded that “he introduced new articles into 
his lectures, founded a new and clear method of 
.scientific investigation and synthesis, and devel- 
oped new proofs in his argumentation.” Al- 
though the university required that a master in 
theology be at least thirty-four years old, Thom- 
as, after a papal di.spensation, was given his de- 
gree in 1256, w’hen little more than thirty-one, 
and ap)pointed to fill one of the two chairs al- 
lowed the Dominicans at the university. 

Almost immediately after entering upon his 
university career, Thomas was called upon to 
defend the right of the new religious orders to 
teach at the university. Thomas and his friend 
Bonaventure became respectively the spokes- 
men for the Dominicans and the Franciscans 
aguinstulJic charges made by the secular clerics 
of t}ie university. Besides providing written ref- 
utation ’ok^r accusations, Thomas showed by 
his own tca^iiig that the religious orders had 
all the necessary qualifications. As part of his 
work at this period he held during the three 
academic years between 1256 and 1259 the two 
hundred and fifty-three scholastic disputations 
which constitute his treatise Dc veritatc. It was 
also at this time that he began, perhaps at the 
request of the famous missionary, Raymond of 
Penafort, the Summa contra Gentiles. 

In 1 2 59, after three years of theological teach- 
ing as a master at Paris, Thomas returned to 
Italy. He remained there nine years, residing 
first at the papal curia at Anagni and Orvieto, 
then at the Dominican convent in Rome, and 
again with the pope at Viterbo. Offers to make 
him £\rchbishop of Naples or abbot of Monte 
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Cassino were turned down so that he might con- 
tinue his teaching. He commented on the Scrip- 
tures, lectured on canon law, at the request of 
the pope compiled the Catena Atirea of the 
glosses on the Gospels, and wrote a work aiming 
at the reconciliation of the Greek church with 
Rome, On the institution of the feast of Corpus 
Christi, he was chosen to provide its liturgical 
office, for which he wrote the hymns, Pange 
lingua gloriosi corporis mysierii(m,Sacris solem- 
niis juncta sint gaudia, and the Verhum super- 
mm prodiens. Also with papal encouragement 
Thomas then began his exposition of the works 
of Aristotle. At the papal curia he met his con- 
frere, William of Moerbeke, who at the sugges- 
tion of Thomas began a new translation of Ar- 
istotle direct from the Greek. Aided by a good 
text, free of the corruptions that characterized 
the versions taken from the Arabic, ITiomas be- 
tween 1265 and 1260 commented on ihePhysks, 
Metaphysics, On the Soul, Ethics, Politics, and 
the Posterior Analytics. 

At the beginning of 1269 Thomas was sud- 
denly called back to Paris, where the conflict 
over Aristotle was coming to a climax. His ac- 
tivity in large part consisted, on the one hand, in 
refuting the Latin Averroisls of the Faculty of 
Arts who were presenting an Aristotelianism 
seemingly incompatible with Christianity, and, 
on the other, in combatting the Augustinians of 
the Theological Faculty who tended to look with 
disfavor upon the use of Aristotle in theology. 
Against the Averroists, Thomas wTotc two trea- 
tises, De acter?iitate vtiindi and De. imitate intcl- 
lectiis, to prove that their work was not sound 
philosophically. He also continued his exposi- 
tion of the text of Aristotle. He had occasion to 
an.swcr both Augustinians and Averroists while 
expounding his theological doctrine through 


Scriptural commentaries, the many disputations 
he held at this time, and particularly the Summa 
Theologica, which he had begun in Italy in 1 267. 

Thomas was recalled to Italy by his superiors 
in 1272 and charged with reorganizing all the 
theological courses of his order. Allowed the 
choice of location for his work, he returned to 
Naples. There at the university he lectured on 
the Psalms and St. Paul, commented on Aris- 
totle’s On the Heavens and On Generation 
and Corruption, and worked on the third 
part of the Summa. He also continued to write 
special treatises at the requests of his friends, 
as he had done throughout his life. At the very 
beginning of his career he had written for his 
fellow students the De ente et essentia; for the 
king of Cyprus he composed the De regiminc 
principum; in the Platonic tradition he had 
commented on treatises of Boethius and the 
Liber de caiisis, which he showed was not a W’ork 
of Aristotle; as his life drew to its close he com- 
po.sed numerous minor works on theology, in- 
cluding the Compendium theologiae. 

The waiting career of Thomas came suddenly 
to an end on December 6, 1273. While saying 
mass that morning a great change came over 
him, and afterwards he ceased to write or dic- 
tate. Urged by his companion to complete the 
Summa, he replied: “I can do no more; such 
things have been revealed to me that all I have 
written .seems as straw, and I now aw^ait the end 
of my life.” Early the following year he was 
appointed by Pope Gregory X to attend the Gen- 
eral Council of Lyons. Overcome by illness 
.sh(jrtly after his departure from Naples, he re- 
tired to the Cistercian monastery of Fossanova. 
There he commented on the Song of Solomon at 
the request of the monks, and died, March 7, 
1274. 
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PROLOGUE 


Because the teacher of catholic truth ought to teach not only 
those who have advanced along the road but also to instruct be- 
ginners (according to the saying of the Apostle: As unto little ones 
in Christ, I gave you milk to drink, not meat — I Cor. 3. i, 2), we 
purpose in this book to treat of whatever belongs to the Christian 
religion in a way that is suited to the instruction of beginners. 

We have considered that students in this doctrine have not sel- 
dom been hampered by what they have found written by other 
authors, partly on account of the multiplication of useless ques- 
tions, articles, and arguments, partly also because those things 
that are necessary for them to know are not taught according to 
the order of the subject-matter, but according as the plan of the 
book might require, or the occasion of disputation offer, partly, 
too, because frequent repetition brought weariness and confusion 
to the minds of the readers. 

Endeavouring to avoid these and other like faults, we shall try, 
with confidence in the help of God, to set forth whatever is in- 
cluded in sacred doctrine as briefly and clearly as the matter itself 
may allow. 




FIRST PART 


TREATISE ON GOD 


QUESTION I 

The nature and extent of sacred 

DOCTRINE 
{In Ten Articles) 

To place our purpose within proper limits, it is 
necessary first to investigate the nature and ex- 
tent of this sacred doctrine. Concerning this there 
are ten points of inquiry. 

(i) On the necessity of this doctrine? (2) 
Whether it is a science? (3) Whether it is one 
or many? (4) Whether it is speculative or prac- 
tical? (5) How it is compared with other sciences? 
(6) Whether it is a wisdom? (7) What is its 
subject-matter? (8) Whether it is a matter of 
argument? (9) Whether it rightly employs meta- 
phors and similes? (10) Whether the Sacred 
Scripture of this doctrine may be expounded in 
different senses? 

Article i . Whether ^ besides Philosophy j any 
jurther Doctrine is required? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It seems 
that, besides philosophical doctrine we have no 
need of any further knowledge. 

Objection i. For man should not seek to know 
what is above reason: Seek not the things that 
are too high jor thee (Ecclus. 3. 22). But those 
things which fall under reason are fully treated 
of in the philosophical sciences. Therefore any 
other knowledge besides philosophical science is 
superfluous. 

Ohj. 2. Further, knowledge can be concerned 
only with being, for nothing can be known except 
truth, and truth is convertible with being. But 
philosophical science treats of all being, even 
GodHimself,so that there is apart ofphilosophy 
called theology, or the divine science, as Aristotle 
has proved." Therefore, besides philosophical 

[General Note. Unless otherwise indicated, the retfer- 
ence to Articles is within the same question, and the ref- 
erence to Questions is in the same part of the 

* Metaphyskst vi, i (loah^ig). 


doctrine, there is no need of any further knowl- 
edge. 

On the contrary. It is written (II Tim. 3. 16) : 
All Scripture inspired of God is profitable to 
teach, to reprove, to correct ^ to instruct in jus- 
tice. Now Scripture inspired of God is no part 
of the philosophical sciences, which have been 
built up by human reason. Therefore it is useful 
that besides philosophical doctrine there should 
be other knowledge that is, inspired of God, 

I a 7 iswer that, It was necessary for man’s sal- 
vation that there should be a knowledge revealed 
by God, besides the philosophical sciences built 
up by human reason. First, indeed, because man 
is directed to God as to an end that surpasses 
the grasp of his reason : The eye hath not seen, 
0 God, besides Thee, what things Thou hast pre- 
pared for them that wait for Thee (Isa. 64. 4). 
But the end must first be known by men who are 
to direct their thoughts and actions to the end. 
Hence it was necessary for the salvation of man 
that certain truths which exceed human reason 
should be made known to him by divine revela- 
tion. 

Even as regards those truths about God which 
human reason can discover, it was necessary that 
man should be taught by a divine revelation, be^ 
cause the truth about God such as reason could 
discover would only be known by a few, and that 
after a long time, and with the admixture of 
many errors. But man's whole salvation, which 
is in God, depends upon the knowledge of this 
truth. Therefore, in order that the salvation of 
men might be brought about more fitly and more 
surely, it was necessary that they should be 
taught divine truths by divine revelation. 

It was therefore necessary that, besides the 
philosophical sciences discovered by reason there 
should be a sacred science obtained through rev- 
elation. 

Reply Obj. i. Although those things which are 
higher than man’s knowledge may not be sought 
for by man through his reason^ nevertheless, 
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once they are revealed by God they must be ac- accepts on authority the principles taught him 


cepted by faith. Hence the sacred text continues, 
For many things are shown to thee above the 
understanding of man (Ecclus* 3. 25). And sa- 
cred doctrine consists in things of this kind. 

Reply Obj, 2. Sciences are differentiated ac- 
cording to the different natures of knowable 
things. For the astronomer and the physicist both 
may prove the same conclusion — that the earth, 
for instance, is round; the astronomer by means 
of mathematics (that is, by abstracting from 
matter), but the physicist by means of matter it- 
self. Hence there is no reason why those things 
which are dealt with in the philosophical sci- 
ences, so far as they can be known by natural 
reason, may not also be taught us by another sci- 
ence so far as they fall within revelation. Hence 
theology which pertains to sacred doctrine dif- 
fers in genus from that theology which is part of 
philosophy. 

Article 2. Whether Sacred Doctrine Is a 
Science? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that sacred doctrine is not a science. 

Objection i. For every science proceeds from 
self-evident principles. But sacred doctrine pro- 
ceeds from articles of faith which are not self- 
evident, since they are not admitted by all: For 
all men have not faith (II Thess. 3. 2). There- 
fore sacred doctrine is not a science. 

Obj. 2. Further, science is not of singulars. 
But sacred science treats of singulars, such as 
the deeds of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and such 
like. Therefore sacred doctrine is not a science. 

On the contrary^ Augustine says {De Trin. 
xiv),' “to this science alone belongs that where- 
by saving faith is begotten, nourished, protected, 
and strengthened.” But this can be said of no sci- 
ence except sacred doctrine. Therefore sacred 
doctrine is a science. 

I answer that. Sacred doctrine is a science. We 
must bear in mind that there are two kinds of 
sciences. There are some which proceed from a 
principle known by the natural light of the intel- 
lect, such as arithmetic and geometry and the 
like. There are some which proceed from prin- 
ciples known by me light of a higher science. 
Thus the science of perspective proceeds from 
principles established by geometry, and music 
from principles established by arithmetic. And 
in this way sacred doctrine is a science, because 
it proceeds from principles established by the 
light of a higher science, namely, the science of 
God and the blessed. Hence, just as the musician 
*Chap. 7 (PL 42. 1037). 


by the mathematician, so sacred science believes 
the principles revealed to it by God. 

Reply Obj. i.The principles of any science are 
either in themselves self-evident, or reducible to 
the knowledge of a higher science. And such, as 
we have said, are the principles of sacred doc- 
trine. 

Reply Obj. 2. Singulars are not treated of in 
sacred doctrine because it is concerned with 
them principally, but they are introduced rather 
both as examples to be followed in our lives (as 
in moral sciences), and in order to establish the 
authority of those men through whom the divine 
revelation, on which this sacred scripture or doc- 
trine is based, has come down to us. 

Article 3. Whether Sacred Doctrine Is One 
Science? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It seems 
that sacred doctrine is not one science. 

Objection 1. For according to the Philosopher* 
“that science is one which treats only of one 
class of subjects.” But the creator and the crea- 
ture, both of whom are treated of in sacred doc- 
trine, cannot begrouped together under one class 
of subjects. Therefore sacred doctrine is not one 
science. 

Obj. 2. Further, in sacred doctrine we treat of 
angels, corporeal creatures, and human morality. 
But these belong to separate philosophical sci- 
ences. Therefore sacred doctrine cannot be one 
science. 

On the contrary, Holy Scripture speaks of it 
as one science: Wisdom gave him the knowledge 
[scientiam^ of holy things (Wisd. 10. 10). 

I answer that, Sacred doctrine is one science. 
The unity of a power and habit is to be gauged 
by its object, not indeed, in its material aspect, 
but as regards the formal aspect inder which it 
is an object. For example, man, a.s5, stone, agree 
in the one formal aspect of being coloured; and 
colour is the formal object of sight. Therefore, 
because Sacred Scripture considers things ac- 
cording as they are divinely revealed, as we have 
said (a. 2), whatever has been divinely revealed 
shares in the one formal aspect of the object of 
this science, and therefore is included under sa- 
cred doctrine as under one science. 

Reply Obj. 1 . Sacred doctrine does not treat 
of God and creatures equally, but of God pri- 
marily; and of creatures only so far as they 
are referable to God as their beginning or end. 
Hence the unity of this science is not impaired. 

Reply Obj. 2. Nothing prevents inferior pow- 

^ Posterior Analytics, i, 28 (87*38). 
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crs or habits from being differentiated by some- 
thing which falls under a higher power or habit 
as well, because the higher power or habit re- 
gards the object under a more universal formal 
aspect, just as the object of the common sense is 
whatever affects the senses, including whatever 
is visible or audible. Hence the common sense, 
although one power, extends to all the objects of 
the five senses. Similarly, those things which are 
the subject-matter of different philosophical sci- 
ences can yet be treated of by this one single 
sacred science under one aspect, namely, in so 
far as they can be included in revelation. So in 
this way sacred doctrine bears, as it were, the 
stamp of the divine knowledge, which is one and 
simple, yet extends to everything. 

Article 4. Whether Sacred Doctrine Is a 
Practical Science? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
seems that sacred doctrine is a practical science. 

Objection i. For ‘‘a practical science is that 
which ends in action,” according to the Philoso- 
pher.^ But sacred doctrine is ordered to action: 
Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only 
(Jas. I. 22). Therefore sacred doctrine is a 
practical science. 

Obj. 2. Further, sacred doctrine is divided in- 
to the Old and the New Law. But law pertains to 
moral science, w'hich is a practical science. There- 
fore sacred doctrine is a practical science. 

On the contrary, Every practical science is 
concerned with human operations, as for exam- 
ple moral science is concerned with human acts, 
and architecture with buildings But sacred doc- 
trine is chiefly concerned with God, of whom 
rather is man the handiwork. Therefore it is not 
a practical but a speculative science. 

I answer that, Sacred doctrine, although it is 
one, as we have said (a. 3), extends to things 
which belong to different philosophical sciences, 
because it considers in each the same formal as- 
pect, namely so far as they can be known in the 
divine light. Hence, although among the phil- 
osophical sciences one is speculative and another 
practical, nevertheless sacred doctrine includes 
both, just as God, by one and the same knowl- 
edge, knows both Himself and His works. 

Still, it is speculative rather than practical, be- 
cause it is more concerned with divine things 
than with human acts, though it does treat even 
of these latter, according as man is ordered by 
them to the perfect knowledge of God, in which 
eternal Happiness consists. This is a sufficient 
answer to the Objections, 

^ Metaphysics, ir, i (093*>2i). 
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Article 5. Whether Sacred Doctrine Is NobU 
Than Other Sciences? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It seems 
that sacred doctrine is not nobler than other sci- 
ences. 

Objection i. For the nobility of a science de- 
pends on the certitude it establishes. But other 
sciences, the principles of which cannot be 
doubted, seem to be more certain than sacred 
doctrine, for its principles — namely, articles of 
faith — can be doubted. Therefore other sciences 
seem to be nobler. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is the sign of a lower sci- 
ence to depend upon a higher, as music depends 
upon arithmetic. But sacred doctrine receives 
from the philosophical sciences. For Jerome ob- 
serves, in his Epistle to Magnus,® that “the an- 
cient doctors so enriched their books with the 
doctrines and opinions of the philosophers, that 
thou knowest not what more to admire in them, 
their profane erudition or their scriptural.learn- 
ing.” Therefore sacred doctrine is inferior to 
other sciences. 

On the contrary. Other sciences are called the 
handmaidens of this one: Wisdom sent her 
maids to invite to the tower (Prov. 9. 3). 

/ answer that, Since this science is partly spec- 
ulative and partly practical, it transcends all 
others whether speculative or practical. Now 
one speculative science is said to be nobler than 
another either by reason of its greater certitude 
or by reason of the higher worth of its subject- 
matter. In both these respects this science sur- 
pa.sses other speculative science.?: in point of 
greater certitude, because other sciences derive 
their certitude from the natural light of human 
reason, which can err, while this derives its cer- 
titude from the light of the divine knowledge, 
which cannot be deceived; in point of the higher 
worth of its .subject-matter, because this science 
treats chiefly of those things which by their sub- 
limity transcend human reason, while other sci- 
ences consider only those things which are with- 
in reason’s grasp. 

Of the practical sciences, that one is nobler 
which is ordered to a further end, as political 
science is nobler than military science, for the 
good of the army is directed to the good of the 
state. But the end of this science, in so far as it 
is practical, is eternal happiness, to which as to 
an ultimate end the purposes of every practical 
science are ordered. Hence it is clear that from 
every standpoint it is nobler than other sciences. 

Reply Obj. i. It may well happen that what is 
LXX (PL 22 , 668). 
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dtsclf the more certain may seem to us the less 

Main bn account of the weakness of our intel- 
yect, ** which is dazzled by the clearest objects of 
mture; as the owl is dazzled by the light of the 
/sun .” } Hence the fact that some happen to doubt 
about articles of faith is not due to the uncer- 
tain nature of the truths, but to the weakness of 
the human intellect. Yet the slenderest knowl- 
edge that may be obtained of the highest things 
is more desirable than the most certain knowl- 
edge obtained of lesser things, as is said in the 
treatise On the Parts of Animals.^ 

Reply Ohj. 2. This science can in a sense take 
from the philosophical sciences, not as though it 
stood in need of them, but only in order to make 
its teaching clearer. For it takes its principles not 
from other sciences, but immediately from God, 
by revelation. Therefore it does not take from 
the other sciences as from the nigher, but makes 
use of them as of the lesser, and as handmaid- 
ens ; just as the master sciences make use of the 
sciences that supply their materials, as political 
of military science. That it thus uses them is not 
due to its own defect or insufficiency, but to the 
defect of our intellect, which is more easily led 
by what is known through natural reason (from 
which proceed the other sciences), to that which 
is above reason, such as are the teachings of this 
science. 

Article 6, Whether This Doctrine Is a 
Wisdom? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It seems 
that this doctrine is not a wisdom. 

Objection i. For no doctrine which borrows 
its principles is worthy of the name of wisdom, 
seeing that the wise man directs, and is not di- 
rected,^ But this doctrine borrows its principles, 
as is clear from what we have said (a. 2). There- 
fore this science is not wisdom. 

Obj, 2, Further, it is a part of wisdom to prove 
the principles of other sciences. Hence it is called 
the chief of sciences, as is clear in the Ethics* 
But this doctrine does not prove the principles 
of other sciences. Therefore it is not the same as 
wisdom, 

Obj, 3. Further,, this doctrine is acquired by 
study, but wisdom is acquired by God’s inspira- 
tion. And so it is numbered among the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit (Isa. ii. 2). Therefore this doc- 
trine is not the same as wisdom. 

On the contrary, It is written (Deut. 4. 6) : 

* Aristotle, Metaphysics, u, i (993^9). 

* Aristotle, i, s (644*^3 1). 

* Aristotle, Metaphysics, i, fi (982*28), 
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This is your wisdom and understanding in the 
sight of nations^ 

/ answer that, This doctrine is wisdom above 
all human wisdoms, not merely in any one order, 
but absolutely. For since it is the part of a wise 
man to order and to judge, and since lesser mat- 
ters should be judged in the light of some higher 
cause, he is said to be wise in any one order who 
considers the highest cause in that order. Thus 
in the order of building he who plans the form 
of the house is called wise and architect, in rela- 
tion to the inferior labourers w'ho trim the wood 
and make ready the stones : Asa wise architect / 
have laid the foundation (I Cor. 3. 10). Again, 
in the order of all human life, the prudent man 
is called wise, because he orders his acts to a fit- 
ting end: Wisdom is prudence to a man ('Prov. 
10. 23). Therefore he who considers absolutely 
the highest cause of the whole universe, namely 
God. is most of all called wise. Hence wisdom is 
said to be the knowledge of divine things, as 
Augustine says {De Trin. xii, 14).^ But sacred 
doctrine most especially treats of God viewed as 
the highest cause — not just in so far as He can 
be known through creatures, which the philoso- 
phers knew — That which is known of God is 
manifest in them (Rom. r. 19) — but also in so 
far as He is known to Himself alone and revealed 
to others. Hence sacred doctrine is especially 
called wisdom. 

Reply Obj. i. Sacred doctrine derives its prin- 
ciples not from any human knowledge, but from 
the divine knowledge, through which, as through 
the highest wisdom, all our knowledge is or- 
dered. 

Reply Obj. 2. The principles of other sciences 
either are self-evident and cannot be proved, or 
are proved by natural reason through some oth- 
er science. But the knowledge proper to this sci- 
ence comes through revelation, and not through 
natural reason. Therefore it has no concern to 
prove the principles of other sciences, but only 
to judge of them. Whatsoever is found in other 
sciences contrary to any truth of this science, 
must be condemned as false; Destroying coun- 
sels and every height that exalt eth itself against 
the knowledge of God (II Cor. 10. 4, 5). 

Reply Obj. 3. Since judgment pertains to wis- 
dom, according to a twofold manner of judging 
there is a twofold wisdom. A man may judge in 
one way by inclination, as whoever has the habit 
of a virtue judges rightly of what concerns that 
virtue by his very inclination towards it. Hence 
the virtuous man, as we read in iht Ethics^ is the 
measure and rule of human acts. In another way, 
» PL 42, 1009. « Aristotle, x, $ (1176*17). 
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by knowledge, just ae a man learned in moral 
science might be able to judge rightly about vir- 
tuous acts, though he had not the virtue. The 
hrst manner of judging divine things belongs to 
that wisdom which is set down among the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost: The spiritual man judgeth all 
things (I Cor. 2. 15), And Dionysius says {Div. 
Norn, ii) “Hierotheus is taught not by mere 
learning, but by experience of divine things.” 
The second manner of judging belongs to this 
doctrine, since it is acquired by study, though its 
principles are obtained by revelation. 

Article 7. Whether God Is the Subject of This 
Science? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article: It 
seems that God is not the subject of this science. 

Objection i. For in every science what its sub- 
ject is is presupposed, as the philosopher says.® 
But this science does not presuppose what God 
is, for Damascene says {De Fide Or/A, 1,4) :^“It 
is impossible to say of God what He is.” There- 
fore God is not the subject of this science. 

Obj, 2. Further, whatever conclusions are 
reached in any science must be included in the 
subject of the science. But in Holy Writ we reach 
conclusions not only concerning God, but con- 
cerning many other things, such as creatures and 
human morality. Therefore God is not the sub- 
ject of this science. 

On the contrary y The subject of the science is 
that of which it principally treats. But in this 
science the treatment is mainly about God, for it 
is called theology as treating of God. Therefore 
God is the subject of this science. 

I answer thaty God is the subject of this sci- 
ence. The relation between a science and its 
subject is the same as that between a habit or 
power and its object. Now properly speaking the 
object of a power or habit is the thing under the 
aspect of which all things are referred to that 
power or habit, as man and stone are referred to 
the power of sight in that they are coloured. 
Hence coloured things are the proper objects of 
sight. But in sacred science all things are treated 
of under the aspect of God, either because they 
are God Himself, or because they are ordered to 
God as their beginning and end. Hence it follows 
that God is truly the subject of this science. This 
is clear also from the principles of this science, 
namely, the articles of faith, for faith is about 
God. The subject of the principles and of the 
whole science must be the same, since the whole 
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science is contained virtually in its principles. 

Some, however, looking to what is treated of 
in this science, and not to the aspect under which 
it is treated, have asserted the subject of this sci- 
ence to be something other than God— that 
is, either things and signs,* or the works of salva- 
tion,® or the whole Christ, that is, the head and 
members.® For we treat of all these things, in 
this science, but only so far as they are ordered 
to God. 

Reply Obj. i. Although we cannot know of 
God what He is, nevertheless in this doctrine we 
make use of His effects, either of nature or of 
grace, in place of a definition, in regard to what- 
ever is treated of in this doctrine concerning 
God, even as in some philosophical sciences we 
demonstrate something about a cause from its 
effect, by taking the effect in place of a definition 
of the cause. 

Reply Obj. 2. Whatever other conclusions are 
reached in this sacred science are comprehended 
under God, not as parts or species or accidents, 
but as in some way ordered to Him. 

Article 8. Whether Sacred Doctrine Is a 
Matter of Argument? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article: It 
seems this doctrine is not a matter of argument. 

Objection i. For Ambrose .says {De Fide, i) : ’ 
“Put arguments aside where faith is sought.” 
But in this doctrine faith especially is sought: 
But these things are written that you may be- 
lieve (John 20. 31). Therefore sacred doctrine is 
not a matter of argument. 

Obj. 2. Further, if it is a matter of argument, 
the argument is either from authority or from 
reason. If it is from authority, it seems unbefit- 
ting its dignity, for the proof from authority is 
the weakest form of proof according to Boethius.® 
But if from reason, this is unbefitting its end, be- 
cause, according to Gregory {Homil. 26),® “faith 
has no merit in those things of which human rea- 
son brings its own experience.” Therefore sa- 
cred doctrine is not a matter of argument. 

On the contrary. The Scripture says that a 

< Peter Lombard, SenL, i, d. i, i (QR i, 14); cf. Aug- 
ustine, Christian Doctrine, i, 2 (PL 34, iq). 

'Hugh of St. Victor, De Sacram,, Prol., chap. 2 (PL 
176, 183). 

•Robert of M€lun, quoted in Alexander of Hales, 
Summa (QR i, 6, note 4); Robert Grosseteste, Bexa'^. 
(text quoted by Phelan, MSlanges De Wulf, p. 176); 
Robert Kilwardby, De No., Tkeol., p. 17; cf. (rhsse 
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bishop should embrace that faithful word which 
is according to doctrine, that he may be able to 
exhort in sound doctrine and to convince the 
gainsay ers (Tit. i. 9). 

I answer that, As other sciences do not argue 
in proof of their principles, but argue from their 
principles to demonstrate other truths in these 
sciences, so this doctrine does not argue in proof 
of its principles, which are the articles of faith, 
but from them it goes on to prove something 
else, as the Apostle from the resurrection of 
Christ argues in proof of the general resurrec- 
tion (I Cor. 15.). 

However, it is to be borne in mind, in regard 
to the philosophical sciences, that the inferior 
sciences neither prove their principles nor dis- 
pute with those who deny them, but leave this 
to a higher science. But the highest of them, 
namely, metaphysics, can dispute with one who 
denies its principles only if the opponent will 
make some concession. But if he concede noth- 
ing, it can have no dispute with him, though it 
can answer his objections. Hence Sacred Scrip- 
ture, since it has no science above itself, can dis- 
pute with one who denies its principles only if 
the opponent admits some at least of the truths 
obtained through divine revelation. Thus we can 
argue with heretics from texts in Holy Writ, and 
against those who deny one article of faith we 
can argue from another. But if our opponent be- 
lieves nothing of divine revelation, there is no 
longer any means of p)roving the articles of faith 
by reasoning, but only of answering his objec- 
tions — if he has any — against faith. Since faith 
rests upon infallible truth, and since the con- 
trary of a truth can never be demonstrated, it is 
clear that proofs brought against faith cannot be 
demonstrations, but are arguments that can be 
answered. 

Reply Ohj. i. Although arguments from hu- 
man reason cannot avail to prove what must be 
received on faith, nevertheless this doctrine ar- 
gues from articles of faith to other truths. 

Reply Obj. 2. To argue from authority is most 
proper to this doctrine, since its principles are 
obtained by revelation, and thus we must believe 
the authority of those to whom the revelation 
has been made. Nor does this take away from 
the dignity of this doctrine, for although i.he argu- 
ment from authority based on human reason is 
the weakest, yet the argument from authority 
based on divine revelation is the strongest. 

But sacred doctrine makes use even of human 
reason, not, indeed, to prove faith (for thereby 
the merit of faith would come to an end), but to 
make clear other things that arc put forward in 


this doctrine. Since therefore grace does not de- 
stroy nature, but perfects it, natural reason 
should minister to faith as the natural bent of 
the will ministers to charity. And so the Apostle 
says : Bringing into captivity every understand- 
ing unto the obedience of Christ (II Cor. 10. 5). 
Hence sacred doctrine makes use also of the 
authority of philosophers in those questions in 
which they were able to know the truth by nat- 
ural reason, as Paul quotes a saying of Aratus ; 
As some also 0 f your own poets said ; For we are 
also His offspring (Acts 17. 28). 

Nevertheless, sacred doctrine makes use of 
these authorities as extrinsic and probable argu- 
ments. But it properly uses the authority of the 
canonical Scriptures as a necessary argument, 
and the authority of the doctors of the Church 
as one that may properly be used, though merely 
as probable. For our faith rests upon the revela- 
tion made to the apostles and prophets, who 
wrote the canonical books, and not on the revela- 
tions (if any such there are) made to other doc- 
tors. Hence Augustine says (Epist.ad Hieron.) 
“Only those books of Scripture which are called 
canonical have I learnt to hold in such honour 
as to believe their authors have not erred in any 
way in writing them. But other authors I so read 
as not to deem anything in their works to be true 
merely on account of their havingso thought and 
written, whatever may have been their holiness 
and learning.” 

Article 9. Whether Holy Scripture Should Use 
Metaphors? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article : It seems 
that Holy Scripture should not use metaphors. 

Objection i. For that which is proper to the 
lowest science seems not to be appropriate to 
this science, which holds the highest place of all, 
as we have said (a. 5). But to i^roceed by the 
aid of various likenesses and figures is proper to 
poetry, the least of all the sciences. Therefore it 
is not fitting that this science should make use 
of such lil. messes. 

Obj. 2. Further, this doctrine seems to be or- 
dered*to the manifestation of truth. Hence a re- 
ward Is held out to those who manifest it: They 
that explain me shall have life everlasting (Ec- 
clus. 24. 31). But by such likenesses truth is ob- 
scured. Therefore to put forward divine truths 
by likening them to corporeal things does not be- 
fit this science. 

Obj, 3. Further, the higher creatures are, the 
nearer they approach to the divine likeness. If 
therefore any creature be taken to represent 

^Epist. LXXXII, Chap, i (PL 33, 277). 
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God, this representation ought chiefly to betaken 
from the higher creatures, and not from the 
lower. Yet this is often found in the Scriptures. 

On the contrary, It is written (Osee 12. 10) : 
I have multiplied visions, and I have used simil- 
itudes by the ministry of the prophets. But to 
put forward anything by means of similitudes is 
to use metaphors. Therefore this sacred science 
may use metaphors. 

I answer that, It is befitting Holy Writ to put 
forward divine and spiritual truths under the 
likenesses of material things. For God provides 
for everything according to the capacity of its 
nature. Now it is natural to man to attain to in- 
tellectual truths through sensible things, because 
all our knowledge originates from sense. Hence 
in Holy Writ spiritual truths are fittingly taught 
under the metaphors of material things. This is 
what Dionysius says {Ccclest. Hierarch, i) :‘“We 
cannot be enlightened by the divine rays except 
they be hidden within the covering of many sa- 
cred veils.” 

It is also befitting Holy Writ, which is pro- 
posed to all without distinction of persons — To 
the wise and to the unwise I am a debtor (Rom. 
I. 14) — that spiritual truths be exiDounded by 
means of likenesses taken from corporeal things, 
in order that thereby even the simple who are 
unable by themselves to gra.sp intellectual things 
may be able to understand it. 

Reply Obj. i. Poetry makes use of metaphors 
to produce a representation, for it is natural to 
man to be pleased with representations. But sa- 
cred doctrine makes use of metaphors as both 
necessary and useful, as we have said. 

Reply Ob]. 2. The ray of divine revelation is 
not extinguished by the sensible imagery in which 
it is veiled, as Dionysius says (Ccclest Hierarch. 
i).^ And its truth so far remains that it does not 
allow the minds of those to whom the revelation 
has been made to rc.st in the likenesses, but raises 
them to the knowledge of intelligible things. And 
through those to whom the revelation has been 
made others also may receive instruction in these 
matters. Hence those things that arc taught met- 
aphorically in one part of Scripture, in other 
parts are taught more openly. The very hiding 
of truth in figures is useful for the exercise of 
thoughtful minds, and as a defence against the 
ridicule of the impious, according to the words 
Give not that which is holy to dogs (Matt. 7. 6). 

Reply Obj. 3. As Dionysius says, (loc. cit.y 
it is more fitting that divine truths should be ex- 
pounded under the figure of less noble than of 
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nobler bodies, and this for three reasons. First, 
because in this way men’s minds are the better 
freed from error. For then it is clear that these 
things are not literal descriptions of divine 
truths, which might have been open to doubt had 
they been expressed under the figure of nobler 
bodies, especially for those who did not know 
how to think of anything nobler than bodies. 
Secondly, because this is more befitting the 
knowledge of God that we have in this life. For 
what He is not is clearer to us than what He is. 
Therefore likenesses drawn from things farthest 
away from God form within us a truer estimate 
that God is above whatsoever we may say or 
think of Him. Thirdly, because thereby divine 
truths are the better hidden from the unworthy. 

Article 10. Whether in Holy Scripture a Word 
May Have Several Senses? 

We proceed thus to the Tenth Article: It 
seems that in Holy Writ a word cannot have 
several senses, historical or literal, allegorical, 
tropological or moral, and anagogical. 

Objection i. For many different senses in one 
text produce confusion and deception and de- 
stroy all force of argument. Hence no proof, but 
only fallacies, can be deduced from a multiplic- 
ity of propositions. But Holy Writ ought to be 
able to state the truth without any fallacy. There- 
fore there cannot be several senses to a word in 
Holy Writ. 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine says (De util. cred. 
iii)^ that “the Old Testament has a fourfold di- 
vision namely, according to hi.story, etiology, 
analogy, and allegory.” Now these four seem al- 
together different from the four divisions men- 
tioned in the first objection. Therefore it does 
not seem fitting to explain the same word of 
Holy Writ according to the four different senses 
mentioned above. 

Obj. 3. Further, besides these .senses, there is 
the parabolical, which is not one of these four. 

On the contrary, Gregory says (Moral, xx, 
i):'" “Holy Writ by the manner of its speech 
transcends every science, because in one and the 
same sentence, while it describes a fact, it re- 
veals a mystery.” 

I answer that. The author of Holy Writ is God, 
in who.se power it is to signify His meaning not 
by words only (as man also can do), but also by 
things themselves. So, whereas in every other 
science things are signified bywords, this science 
has the property that the things signified by the 
words have themselves also a meaning. There- 
fore that first meaning whereby words signify 

« PL 42i 68, * PL 76, 135. 
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things belongs to the first sense,* the historical or tor (Sacram, 1,4)® includes the anagogical un- 


literal. That meaning whereby things signified by 
words have themselves also a meaning is called 
the spiritual sense, which is based on the literal, 
and presupposes it. 

Now this spiritual sense has a threefold divi- 
sion. For as the Apostle says (Heb. 10. r) the 
Old Law is a figure of the New Law, and Diony- 
sius says^ the New Law itself is a figure of future 
glory. Again, in the New Law, w'hatever our 
Head has done is a type of what we ought to do. 
Therefore, so far as the things of the Old Law 
signify the things of the New Law, there is the 
allegorical sense. But so far as the things done in 
Christ, or so far as the things which signify 
Christ, are types of what we ought to do, there 
is the moral sense. But so far as they signify what 
relates to eternal glory, there is the anagogical 
sense. 

Since the literal sense is that which the author 
intends, and since the author of Holy Writ is 
God, Who by one act comprehends all things by 
His intellect, it is not unfitting, as Augustine 
says“ if, even according to the literal sense, one 
word in Holy Writ should have several senses. 

Rrply Obj. i. The multiplicity of these senses 
docs not produce equivocation or any other kind 
of multiplicity, seeing that these senses arc not 
multiplied because one word signifies several 
things, but because the things signified by the 
words can be themselves t3qies of other things. 
Thus in Holy Writ no confusion results, for all 
the senses are founded on one — theliteral — from 
which alone can any argument be drawn, and not 
from those intended in allegory, as Augustine 
says (Epht, xciii)/^ Nevertheless, nothing of 
Holy Scripture perishes on account of this, since 
nothing necessary to faith is contained under the 
spiritual sense which is not elsewhere put for- 
ward by the Scripture in its literal sense. 

Reply Obj, 2. These three — history, etiology, 
analogy — are grouped under the literal sense. 
For it is called history, as Augustine expounds* 
whenever anything is simply related ; it is called 
etiology when its cause is assigned, as when Our 
Lord gave the reason why Moses allowed the 
putting away of wives — namely, on account of 
the hardness of men's hearts (Matt. ig. 8) ; it is 
called analogy whenever the truth of onf text of 
Scripture is shown not to contradict the truth of 
another. Of these four, allegory alone stands for 
the three spiritual senses. Thus Hugh of S. Vic- 

’ Dr Fid. flier., v, 2 (PO 3, 501). 
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derthe allegorical sense, laying down three senses 
only — the historical, the allegorical, and the 
tropological. 

Reply Obj. 3. The parabolical sense is con- 
tained in the literal, for by words things are sig- 
nified properly and figuratively. Nor is the figure 
itself, but that which is figured, the literal sense. 
When Scripture speaks of God’s arm, the literal 
sense is not that God has such a member, but 
only what is signified by this member, namely, 
operative power. Hence it is plain that nothing 
false can ever underlie the literal sense of Holy 
Writ. 

QUESTION II 
The existence of god 
{In Three Articles) 

Because the chief aim of sacred doctrine is to 
teach the knowledge of God, not only as He is 
in Himself, but also as He is the beginning of 
things and their end, and especially of rational 
creatures, as is clear from what has been already 
said (q. I, A. 7), therefore, in our endeavour to 
expound this science, we shall treat: (x) Of God. 

(2) Of the rational creature’s movement towards 
God (Part II). (3) Of Christ, Who as man, is 
our way to God (Part III). 

In treating of God there will be a threefold 
division : — 

For we shall consider (i) whatever concerns 
the Divine Essence. (2) Whatever concerns the 
distinctions of Persons (q. xxvii). (3) What- 
ever concerns the procession of creatures from 
Him (q. xliv). 

Concerning the Divine Essence, we must con- 
sider: — 

(1) Whether God exists? (2) The manner of 
His existence, or, rather, what is not the manner 
of His existence (q. hi). (3) Vi hatever con- 
cerns His operations — namely, His knowledge 
(q. xiv), will (q. XIX), power (O- xxv). 

Concerning the first, there are three points of 
inquiry: — 

(i) Whether the proposition “God exists” is 
self-e\ndcnt ? (2) Whether it is demonstrable? 

(3) Whether God exists? 

Article i. Whether the Existence of God 
Is Self-Evident? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It seems 
that the existence of God is self-evident. 

Objection i. Now those things are said to be 
self-evident to us the knowledge of which is nat- 

*PL 176, 184; Cf. De Scriptur. et Scriptor. Saerts., 
Ill (PL I7S, ii). 
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urally in us» a& can see in regard to &rst 
principles. But as Damascene ^ysiDe Fid. Orth. 
i> “the knowledge of God is naturally im- 
planted in all.’* Therefore the existence of God 
is self-evident. 

Objf. 2. Further, those things are said to be 
self-evident which are known as soon as the 
terms are known, which the Philosopher says* is 
true of the first principles of demonstration. 
Thus, when the nature of a whole and of a part 
is known, it is at once known that every whole is 
greater than its part. But as soon as the meaning 
of the word “God” is understood, it is at once 
seen that God exists. For by this word is signified 
that thing than which nothing greater can be con- 
ceived. But that which exists actually and in the 
intellect is greater than that which exists only in 
the intellect. Therefore, since as soon as the word 
“God” is understood it exists in the intellect, it 
also follows that it exists actually. Therefore the 
proposition “God exists” is self-evident. 

Obj. 3. Further, the existence of truth is self- 
evident. For whoever denies the existence of 
truth grants that truth does not exist. And, if 
truth does not exist, then the proposition “Truth 
does not exist” is true. And if there i.s anything 
true, there must be truth. But God is truth it- 
self : I am the way^ the truths and the life (John 
14.6). Therefore “God exists” is self-evident. 

On the contrary f No one can think the oppo- 
site of what is self-evident, as the PhiloSop^her 
states** concerning the first principles of demon- 
stration. But the opposite of the propo.sition 
“God is” can be thought, for, The fool said in his 
heart, There is no God (Ps. 52.1), Therefore, 
that God exists is not self-evident. 

I answer that, A thing can be self-evident in 
either of two ways. On the one hand, self-evident 
in itself, though not to us, on the other, self-evi- 
dent in itself, and to us. A proposition is self- 
evident because the predicate is included in the 
notion of the subject, as “Man is an animal,” for 
animal is contained in the essence of man. If, 
therefore the essence of the predicate and sub- 
ject be known to all, the propo.sition will be self- 
evident to all as is clear with regard to the first 
principles of demonstration, the terms of which 
are common things that no one is ignorant of, 
such as being and non-being, whole and part, and 
the like. If, however, there are some to whom the 
essence of the predicate and subject is unknown, 
the proposition will be self-evident in itself, but 
not to those who do not know the meaning of the 

* PG 04, 789, 793. * Posterior Analytics, i, 3. 
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predicate and subject of the proposition. There- 
fore, it happens, as BoSthius says (Hebdtm.y 
that “there are some concepts of the mind self^ 
evident only to the learned, as that incorpoteal 
substances are not in space.” Therefore I say 
that this proposition, “God exists,” o-f itself is 
self-evident, for the predicate is the same as the 
subject, because God is His own existence as will 
be hereafter shown (q. m, a. 4). Now because 
we do not know the essence of God, the proposi- 
tion is not self-evident to us, but needs to be 
demonstrated by things that are more known to 
us, though less known in their nature — namely, 
by effects. 

Reply Obj. i. To know that God exists in a 
general and confused way is implanted in us by 
nature, since God is man’s Happiness. For man 
naturally desires happiness, and what is natu- 
rally desired by man must be naturally known 
to him. This, however, is not to know absolutely 
that God exists, just as to know that someone is 
approaching is not the same as to know that Pe- 
ter is approaching, even though it is Peter who 
is approaching. For there are many who imagine 
that man’s perfect good which is Happiness, con- 
sists in riches, and others in pleasures, and others 
in something else. 

Reply Obj. 2. Perhaps not everyone who hears 
this word “God” understands it to signify some- 
thing than which nothing greater can bethought, 
seeing that some have believed God to be a body.® 
Yet, granted that everyone understands that by 
this word “God” is signified something than 
which nothing greater can be thought, neverthe- 
less, it does not therefore follow that he under- 
stands that what the word signifies exists actu- 
ally, but only that it exists in the intellect. Nor 
can it be argued that it actually exists, unless it 
be admitted that there actually exists something 
than which nothing greater can be thought. And 
this is what is not admitted by those who hold 
that God does not exist. 

Reply Obj. 3. The existence of truth in general 
is self-evident, but the existence of a First Truth 
is not self-evident to us. 

Article 2. Whether It Can Be Demonstrated 
That God Ensts? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that the existence of God cannot be dem- 
onstrated. 

64, X3n. 
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Objection i. For it is an article of faith that 
Gk)d exists. But what is of faith cannot be dem- 
onstrated> because a demonstration produces 
knowledge, while faith is of theunseen (Heb. ii. 
i). Therefore it cannot be demonstrated that 
God exists. 

Obj. 2. Further, essence is the middle term 
of demonstration. But we cannot know in what 
God’s essence consists, but solely in what it does 
not consist, as Damascene says {De Fid. Orth, i, 
4).^ Therefore we cannot demonstrate that God 
exists. 

Ohj. 3. Further, if the existence of God were 
demonstrated, this could only be from His ef- 
fects. But His effects are not proportionate to 
Him, since He is infinite and His effects are fi- 
nite, and between the finite and infinite there is 
no proportion. Therefore, since a cause cannot 
be demonstrated by an effect not proportionate 
to it, it seems that the existence of God cannot 
be demonstrated. 

On the contrary f The Apostle says : The invis- 
ible things oj Him are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made (Rom, i. 20). 
But this would not be unless the existence of 
God could be demonstrated through the things 
that are made. For the first thing we must know 
of anything is whether it exists. 

/ answer that, Demonstration can be made in 
two ways. One is through the cause, and is called 
propterquid, and this is to argue from what is 
prior absolutely. The other is through the effect, 
and is called a demonstration quia. This is to ar- 
gue from what ispriorrelativcly only to us. When 
an effect is better known to us than its cause, 
from the effect we proceed to the knowledge of 
the cause. And from every effect the existence of 
its proper cause can be demonstrated, so long as 
its effects are better known to us, because since 
every effect depends upon its cause, if the effect 
exists, the cause must pre-exist. Hence the exist- 
ence of God, in so far as it is not self-evident to 
us, can be demonstrated from those of His ef- 
fects which are known to us. 

Reply Obj. 1 . The existence of God and other 
like truths about God which can be known by 
natural reason, are not articles of faith, but are 
preambles to the auicles. For faith presupposes 
natural knowledge, even as grace presupposes na- 
ture, and perfection supposes something that can 
be perfected. Nevertheless, there is nothing to 
prevent a man vcho cannot grasp a proof accept- 
ing, as a matter of faith, something which in it- 
self is cap)able of being known and demonstrated. 

Reply Obj. 2. When the existence of a cause is 

* PG Q4, 800. 


demonstrated from an effect, this effect takes the 
place of the definition of the cause in proof of 
the cause’s existence. This is especially the case 
in regard to God, because, in order to prove the 
existence of anything, it is necessary to accept 
as a middle term the meaning of the name, and 
not its essence, for the question of its essence 
follows on the question of its existence. Now the 
names given to God are derived from His effects, 
as we will show later (q. xm, a. i). Consequent- 
ly, in demonstrating the existence of God from 
His effects, we may take for the middle term the 
meaning of the word “God.” 

Reply Obj. 3. From effects not proportionate 
to the cause no perfect knowledge of that cause 
can be obtained. Yet from every effect the exist- 
ence of the cause can be clearly demonstrated, 
and so we can demonstrate the existence of God 
from His effects, though from them we cannot 
perfectly know God as He is in His essence. 

Article 3. Whether God Exists? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article ilisttms 
that God does not exist. 

Objection i. For if one of two contraries were 
infinite, the other would be altogether destroyed. 
But the word “God” means that He is infinite 
goodness, if, therefore, God existed, there would 
be no evil discoverable. But there is evil in the 
world. Therefore God does not exist. 

Ob]. 2. Further, what can be accomplished by 
a few principles is not effected by many. But it 
seems that everything we see in the world can be 
accounted for by other principles, supposing God 
did not exist. For all natural things can be re- 
duced to one principle, which is nature, and all 
voluntary things can be reduced to one principle, 
which is human reason, or will Therefore there 
is no need to suppose God’s existence. 

On the contrary, 1 \ is said in the ..erson of God; 
/ am Who am (Exod. 3. 14). 

/ answer that, The existence of God can be 
proved in five ways. 

The fin., and more manifest way is the argu- 
ment from motion. It is certain, and evident to 
our senses, that in this world some things are in 
motion. Now whatever is in motion is put in mo- 
tion by another, for nothing can be in motion un- 
less it is in potency to that towards which it is 
in motion. But a thing moves in so far as it is in 
act. For motion is nothing else than the reduc- 
tion of something from potency to act. But noth- 
ing can be reduced from potency to act except 
by something in a state of act. Thus that which 
is actually hot, as fire, makes wood, which is po- 
tentially hot, to be actually hot, and thereby 
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moves and changes it. Nowit is not possible that 
the same thing should be at once in act and po- 
tency in the same respect, but only in different 
respects. For what is actually hot cannot simul- 
taneously be potentially hot, though it is simul- 
taneously potentiadly cold. It is therefore impos- 
sible that in the same respect and in the same 
way a thing should be both mover and moved, that 
is, that it should move itself. Therefore, what- 
ever is moved must be moved by another. If that 
by which it is moved be itself moved, then this 
also must be moved by another, and that by an- 
other again. But this cannot go on to infinity, be- 
cause then there would be no first mover, and, 
consequently, no other mover, seeing that sub- 
sequent movers move only because as they are 
moved by the first mover, just as the staff moves 
only because it is moved by the hand. Therefore 
it is necessary to arrive at a first mover which is 
moved by no other. And this everyone under- 
stands to be God. 

The second way is from the notion of efficient 
cause. In the world of sense we find there is an 
order of efficient causes. There is no case known 
(nor indeed, Ls it possible) in which a thing is 
found to be the efficient cause of itself, because 
in that case it would be prior to itself, which is 
impossible. Now in efficient causes it is not pos- 
sible to go on to infinity, because in all efficient 
causes following in order, the first is the cause 
of the intermediate cause, and the intermediate 
IS the cause of the ultimate cause, whether the 
intermediate cause be several, or one only. Now 
to take away the cause is to take away the effect. 
Therefore, if there be no first cause among effi- 
cient causes, there will be no ultimate, nor any 
intermediate cause. But if in efficient causes it is 
possible to go on to infinity, there will be no first 
efficient cause, neither will there be an ultimate 
effect, nor any intermediate efficient causes, all 
of which is plainly false. Therefore it is necessary 
to admit a first efficient cause, to which everyone 
gives the name of God. 

The third way is taken from possibility and 
necessity, and runs thus. We find in nature things 
that are possible to be and not to be, since they 
are found to be generated, and to be corrupted, 
and consequently they are possible to be and not 
to be. But it is impossible for these always to ex- 
ist, for that which is possible not to be at some 
time is not. Therefore, if everything is possible 
not to be, then at one time there could have been 
nothing in existence. Now if this were true, even 
now there would be nothing in existence, because 
that which does not exist only begins to exist by 
something already existing. Therefore, if at one 
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time nothing was in existence, it wouldhave been 
impossible for anything to have begun to exist; 
and thus even now nothing would be in existence 
— which is clearly false. Therefore, not all beings 
are merely possible, but there must exist some- 
thing the existence of which is necessary. But 
every necessary thing either has its necessity 
caused by another, or not. Now it is impossible to 
go on to infinity in necessary things which have 
their necessity caused by another, as has been al- 
ready proved in regard to efficient causes. There- 
fore we must admit the existence of some being 
having of itself its own necessity, and not receiv- 
ing it from another, but rather causing in others 
their necessity. This all men speak of as God. 

The fourth way is taken from the gradation to 
be found in things. Among beings there are some 
more and some less good, true, noble, and the 
like. But “more” and “less” are predicated of dif- 
ferent things, according as they resemblein their 
different ways something which is the maximum, 
as a thing is said to be hotter according as it more 
nearly resembles that which is hottest. There is 
then, something which is truest, something best, 
somethingnoblest, and, consequently, something 
which is most being; for those things that are 
greatest in truth are greatest in being, as it is 
written in the Metaphysics} Now the maximum 
in any genus is the cause of all in that genus ; as 
fire, which is the maximum of heat, is the cause 
of all hot things as is said in the same book.® 
Therefore there must also be something which is 
to all beings the cause of their being, goodness, 
and every other perfection. And this we call God. 

The fifth way is taken from the governance of 
things. We see that things which lack knowledge, 
such as natural bodies, act for an end, and this 
is evident from their acting always, or nearly 
always, in the same way, so as to obtain the best 
result. Hence it is plain that they achieve their 
end not by chance, but by design. Now whatever 
lacks knowledge cannot move towards an end, 
unless it be directed by some being endowed 
with knowledge and intelligence, as the arrow is 
directed by the archer. Therefore some intelli- 
gent being exists by whom all natural things are 
ordered to their end ; and this being we call God. 

Reply Ohj. i. As Augustine says {Enchir. xi) 
“Since God is the highest good, He would not 
allow any evil to exist in His works, unless His 
omnipotence and goodness were such as to bring 
good even out of evil.” This is part of the infi- 
nite goodness of God, that He should allow evil 
to exist, and out of it produce good. 

1 Artiatotle, ii, i (993^30). * li, i (993'’25). 
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Reply Ob}. 2. Since nature works for a deter- than the sea (Job 11.8, Therefore God is a 


minateend under the direction of a higher agent, 
whatever is done by nature must be traced back 
to God, as to its first cause. So also whatever is 
done voluntarily must also be traced back to some 
higher cause other than human reason or will, 
since these can change and fail. For all things 
that are changeable and capable of defect must 
be traced back to an immovable and self-neces- 
sary first principle, as was shown in the body of 
the Article. 

QUESTION III 

OF THE SIMPLICITY OF GOD 
(In Eight Articles) 

When the existence of a thing has been ascer- 
tained there remains the further question of the 
manner of its existence, in order that we may 
know what it is. Now, because we cannot know 
what God is, but rather what He is not, we have 
no means for considering how God is, but rather 
how He is not. 

Therefore, we must con.sider (i) How He is 
not, (3) How He is known by us. (q. xii) (3) 
How He is named, (q, xiii). 

Now it can be shown how God is not, by deny- 
ing of Him whatever is unfitting to Him — namely, 
composition,motion,and the like. Therefore (i) 
we must discuss His simplicity, whereby we deny 
composition in Him; and because whatever is 
simple in material things is imperfect and a part 
of something else, we shall discuss (2) His per- 
fection. (q. iv) (3) His infinity, (q. vii) (4) His 
immutability. (0. ix) (5) His unity (q. xi). 

Concerning His simplicity, there are eight 
points of inquiry: (1) Whether God is a body? 
(2) Whether He is composed of matter and form ? 
(3 ) Whether in Him there is composition of quid- 
dity , essence or nature, and subject? (4) Whether 
He is composed of essence and existence? (5) 
Whether He is composed of genus and differ- 
ence? (6) Whether He is composed of subject 
and accident? (7) Whether He is in any way 
composite, or wholly simple? (8) Whether He 
enters into composition with other things? 

Article i. Wheth^ God Is a Body? 

We proceed thus to the First Article, it seems 
that God is a body. 

Objection i.For a body is that which has three 
dimensions. But Holy Scripture attributes three 
dimensions to God, for it is written : He is higher 
thanlleavenfandwhatwilt thou do? He is deeper 
than Hellt and how wilt thou know? The meas- 
ure of Him is longer than the earth and broader 


body. 

Obj. 2. Further, everything that has figure is 
a body, since figure is a quality of quantity. But 
God seems to have figure, for it is written: Let 
us make man to our image and likeness (Gen i. 
26). Now a figure is called an image, according 
to the text: Who being the brightness of His 
glory and the figure i.e.y the image of His sub- 
stance (Heb. 1.3). Therefore God is a body. 

Obj. 3. Further, whatever has corporeal parts 
is a body. Now Scripture attributes corporeal 
parts to God. Hast thou aw arm like God? (Job 
40.4) ; and The eyes of the Lord are upon the 
just (Ps. 33. 16) ; and The right hand of the Lord 
hath wrought strength (Ps. 117.16). Therefore 
God is a body. 

Obj. 4. Further, posture belongs only to bod- 
ies. But something which supposes posture is 
said of God in the Scriptures: I saw the Lord 
sitting (Isa. 6. i), and He standeth up to judge 
(Isa. 3. 13). Therefore God is a body. 

Obj. 5. Further, only bodies or things corpo- 
real can be a local term from which or to which. 
But in the Scriptures God is spoken of as a local 
term to which, according to the words, Come ye 
to Him and be enlightened (Ps. 23.6), and as a 
term from All they that depart from Thee 
shall be written in the earth (Jer. 17. 13). There- 
fore God is a body. 

On the contrary, It is written in the Gospel of 
St. John (4. 24): God is a spirit. 

I answer that, It is absolutely true that God 
is not a body; and this can be shown in three 
ways. First, because no body is in motion unless 
it be put in motion, as is evident from induction. 
Now it has been already proved (g. ii, a. 3), 
that God is the First Mover unmoved. There- 
fore it is clear that God is not a body. 

Secondly, because the first bcjiig must of ne- 
cessity be in act, and in no way in potency. For 
although in one and the same thing that passes 
from potency to act, the potency is prior in time 
to the act, nevertheless, absolutely speaking, act 
is prior to potency. For whatever is in potency 
can be reduced to act only by some being in act. 
Now it has been already proved that God is the 
First Being. It is therefore impossible that in 
God there should be anything in potency. But 
every body is in potency, because the continu- 
ous, as such, is divisible to infinity.lt is therefore 
impossible that God should be a body. 

Thirdly, because God is the most noble of be- 
ings as is clear from what was said above (q, n, 
A. 3), Now it is impossible for a body to be the 
most noble of beings, for a body must be either 
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imimate inanimate, and an animate body is 
manifestly nobler than any inanimate body. But 
an animate body is not animate in so far as it is 
a body. Otherwise all bodies would be animate. 
Theref ore its animation depends upon some other 
thing, as our body depends for its animation on 
the soul. Hence that by which a body be- 
comes animated must be nobler than the body. 
Therefore it is impossible that God should be 
a body. 

Reply Ob}, i. As we have said above (q. i, a. 
9.), Holy Writ puts before us spiritual and divine 
things under the likenesses of corporeal things. 
Hence, when it attributes to God the three di- 
mensions under the likeness of corporeal quan- 
tity, it designates His virtual quantity; thus, by 
depth, it signifies His power of knowing hidden 
things; by height, the excellence of His power 
over all things; by length, the duration of His 
being; by breadth, His act of love for all. Or, as 
Dionysius says (Div. Nom. ix.)/by the depth of 
God is meant the incomprehensibility of His es- 
sence, by length, the procession of His all-per- 
vading power, by breadth, His overspreading all 
things, since, namely, all things lie under His 
protection. 

Reply Obj. 2. Man is said to be after the im- 
age of God not as regards his body, but as regards 
that whereby he excels other animals. Hence, 
when it is said, Let us make man to our image 
and likeness^ it is added, And let him have do- 
minion over the fishes of the sea (Gen. i. 26). 
Now man excels all animals by his reason and in- 
telligence. Hence it is according to his intelli- 
gence and reason, which are incorporeal, that 
man is said to be according to the image of God. 

Reply Obj. 3. Corporeal parts are attributed 
to God in Scripture on account of His actions, 
and this is owing to a certain likeness. For in- 
stance the act of the^eye is to see ; hence the eye 
attributed to God signifies His power of seeing 
intellectually, not sensibly, and so on with the 
other parts. 

Reply Obj. 4. Whatever pertains to posture, 
also, is only attributed to God by some sort of 
likeness. He is spoken of as sitting, on account 
of His unchangeableness and dominion, and as 
standing, on account of His power of overcom- 
ing whatever withstands Him. 

Reply Obj. 5. We draw near to God by no cor- 
poreal steps, since He is everywhere, but by the 
affections of our mind, and in the same way we 
withdraw from Him. Thus, to draw near or 
to withdraw signifies merely spiritual affections 
based on the likeness of local motion. 

» Sect. 0 (BG 3. 0X3)- 


Article 2. Whether Gad 2s Composed of 
Matter and Form? 

We proceed thus to the Second ArtMfi: It 
seems that God is composed of matter and form. 

Objection i. For whatever has a soul is com- 
posed of matter and form, since the soul is the 
form of the body. But Scripture attributes a 
soul to God, for it is mentioned in Hebrews (10. 
38), where God says: But My just man Uveth 
by faith; but if he withdraw himself , he shall 
not please My soul Therefore God is composed 
of matter and form. 

Obj. 2. Further, anger, joy, and the like are 
passions of the composite as is said in the bode 
on the Soul* But these are attributed to God in 
Scripture: The Lord was exceeding angry with 
His people (Ps. 105. 40). Therefore God is com- 
posed of matter and form. 

Obj. 3. Further, matter is the principle of in- 
dividuation. But God seems to be individual, for 
He is not predicated of many. Therefore He is 
composed of matter and form. 

On the contrary t Whatever is composed of 
matter and form is a body; for dimensive quan- 
tity is what first inheres in matter. But God is 
not a body as proved in the preceding Article. 
Therefore He is not composed of matter and 
form. 

I answer thaty It is impossible that matter 
should exist in God. First, because matter is that 
which is in potency. But w^e have shown (q. n, 
A. 3) that God is pure act, without any poten- 
tiality. Hence it is impossible that God should 
be composed of matter and form. 

Secondly, because everything composed of 
matter and form is perfect and good through its 
form. Therefore its goodness is participated, ac- 
cording as matter participates the form. Now 
the first good and the best — ^namely God — ^is not 
a participated good, because the essential good 
is prior to the participated good. Hence it is im- 
possible that God should be composed of mat- 
ter and form. 

Thirdly, because every agent acts by its form. 
Hence the manner in which it has its form is the 
manner in which it is an agent. Therefore what- 
ever is primarily and essentially an agent must 
be primarily and essentially form. Now God is 
the first agent, since He is the first eiicient cause 
as we have shown (q. n, a. 3). He is therefore 
of His essence a form, and not composed of 
matter and form. 

Reply Obj. 1. A soul is attributed to God bor 
cause His acts resemble the acts of a soul; fof| * 
1 Aristotle, 1. 1 (403*3). 
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that we will anything, is due to our soul. Hence position, which renders suppositum distinct from 


what is pleasing to His will is said to be pleasing 
to His soul. 

Reply Obj. a. Anger and the like are attributed 
to God on account of a likeness of effect. Thus, 
because to punish is properly the act of an angry 
man , God’s punishment is metaphorically spoken 
of as His anger« 

Reply Obj. 3. Forms which can be received in 
matter are individualized by matter, which can- 
not be in another since it is the first underlying 
subject; but form of itself, unless something else 
prevents it, can be received by many. But that 
form which cannot be received in matter, but is 
self-subsisting, is individualized precisely be- 
cause it cannot be received in another; and such 
a form is God. Hence it does not follow that 
matter exists in God. 

Article 3. Whether God Is the Same As His 
Essence or Nature? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It seems 
that God is not the same as His essence or na- 
ture. 

Objection i. For nothing is in itself. But the 
essence or nature of God, which is the Godhead, 
is said to be in God. Therefore it seems that 
God is not the same as His essence or nature. 

Obj. 2. Further, the effect is likened to its 
cause, for every agent produces its like. But in 
created things the suppositum is not identical 
with it.s nature, for a man is not the same as his 
humanity. Therefore God is not the same as His 
Godhead. 

On the contrary y It is said of God that He is 
life, and not only that He is living: I am the 
way, the truth, and the life (John 14. 6). Now 
the relation between Godhead and God is the 
same as the relation between life and a living 
thing. Therefore God is His very Godhead. 

I answer that, God is the same as His essence 
or nature. To understand this, it must be noted 
that in things composed of matter and form, the 
nature or essence must differ from the supposi- 
tum, because the essence or nature comprises 
in itself only what is included in the definition 
of the species; as, humanity comprises in itself 
all that is included in the definition of mm, for 
it is by this that man is man, and it is this that 
humanity signifies, that, namely, whereby man 
is man. Now individual matter, with all its in- 
dividualizing accidents, is not included in the 
definition of the species. One of the elements in 
this defect in imitation is that what is one and 
pimple can be represented only by many things. 
And so there comes about in these effects corn- 


nature in them. For this flesh, these bones, this 
blackness or whiteness, etc., are not included 
in the definition of a man. Therefore this flesh, 
these bones, and the accidents designating this 
matter, are not included in humanity; and yet 
they are included in the thing which is a man. 
Hence the thing which is a man has something 
in it which humanity does not have. Consequent- 
ly humanity and a man are not wholly the same, 
but humanity is taken to mean the formal part 
of a man, because the principles by which a thing 
is defined are as the formal constituent in rela- 
tion to the individualizing matter. 

On the other hand, in things not composed of 
matter and form, in which individualization is 
not due to individual matter — that is to say, to 
this matter — the very forms being individualized 
of themselves, — it is necessary that the forms 
themselves should be subsisting supposita. There- 
fore suppositum and nature do not differ in them 
as we have shown above (a. 2.). Since God then 
is not composed of matter and form, He must 
be His own Godhead, His own Life, and what- 
ever else is thus predicated of Him. 

Reply Obj. I. We can speak of .simple things 
only as though they were like the composite 
things from which we derive our knowledge. 
Therefore, in speaking of God, we use concrete 
nouns to signify His subsistence, because with 
usonly those things subsist which are composite; 
and we use abstract nouns to signify His sim- 
plicity. In saying therefore that Godhead, or life, 
or the like are in God, it must be ascribed to the 
diversity which lies in the way our intellect re- 
ceives, and not to any diversity in reality. 

Reply Obj. 2. The effects of God do not imi- 
tate Him perfectly, but only as far as they are 
able. 

Article 4. Whether Essence and Being Are the 
Same in God? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
seems that essence and being (esse) are not the 
same in God. 

Objection i. For if this is so, then the divine 
being has nothing added to it. Now being to 
which no addition is made is being in general 
which is predicated of all things. Therefore it 
follows that God is being in general, predicable 
of everything. But this is false: For men gave 
the incommunicable name to stones and wood 
(Wisd. 14. 21). Therefore God’s being is not His 
essence. 

Obj. 2. Further, we can know whether God 
exists as said above (q. ii, a. 2), but we cannot 
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know what He is. Therefore God's being is not 
the same as His essence — that is, as His quid- 
dity or nature. 

On the contrary, Hilary says (Trin, vii) :* ‘Tn 
God existence is not an accidental quality, but 
subsisting truth. Therefore what subsists in 
God is His own being. 

I answer that, God is not only His own es- 
sence, as shown in the preceding article, but also 
His own being. This may be shown in several 
ways. First, whatever a thing has besides its es- 
sence must be caused either by the principles of 
that essence (like an accident properly conse- 
quent upon the species — as the faculty of laugh- 
ing is proper to a man — and caused by the es- 
sential principles of the species), or by some ex- 
terior agent, — as heat is caused in water by hre. 
Therefore, if the being itself of a thing differs 
from its essence, the being of that thing must 
be caused either by some exterior agent or by its 
essential principles. Now it is impossible for a 
thing’s being to be caused by its essential princi- 
ples, for nothing can be the sufficient cause of its 
own being, if its being is caused. Therefore that 
thing whose being differs from its essence must 
have its being caused by another. But this can- 
not be said of God, because we call God the first 
efficient cause. Therefore it is impossible that in 
God His being should differ from His essence. 

Secondly, being is the actuality of every form 
or nature; for goodness or humanity are spoken 
of as actual only because they are spoken of as 
being. Therefore being must be compared to es- 
sence, if the latter is distinct from the former, 
as act to potency. Therefore, since in God there 
is no potentiality, as shown above (a. i), it fol- 
lows that in Him essence does not differ from 
His being. Therefore His essence is His being. 

Thirdly, because just as that which has fire 
but is not itself fire is on fire by participation, 
so that which has being but is not being, is a be- 
ing by participation. But God is His own cs.sencc, 
as shown above (a. 3); if, therefore, He is not 
His own being He will be not essential, but par- 
ticipated being. He will not therefore be the first 
being — which is absurd. Therefore God is His 
own being, and not merely His own essence. 

Reply Obj. i. A thing that has nothing added 
to it can be understood in two ways. Either its 
notion precludes any addition ; thus, for exam- 
ple, it is of the notion of an irrational animal to 
be without reason. Or we may understand a thing 
to have nothing added to it because its notion 
does not require that anything should be added 
to it; thus animal in general is without reason, 

* PL 10, 208. 


because it is not of the notion of animal in gen*> 
eral to have reason; but neither is it to lack rea- 
son. And so the divine being has nothing added 
to it in the first sense but, being in general has 
nothing added to it in the second sense. 

Reply Obj, 2. “To be” can mean either of two 
things. It may mean the act of being, or it may 
mean the composition of a proposition effected 
by the mind in joining a predicate to a subject. 
Taking “to be” in the first sense, we cannot 
understand God’s being nor His essence, but 
only in the second sense. We know that this 
proposition which we form about God when we 
say “God is,” is true ; and this we know from His 
effects (q. ii, a. 2). 

Article 5, Whether God Is Contained in a 
Genus? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It stems 
that God is contained in a genus. 

Objection i. For a substance is a being that 
subsists of itself. But this is especially true of 
God. Therefore God is in the genus of sub- 
stance. 

Obj, 2. Further, nothing can be measured save 
by something of its own genus; as length is meas- 
ured by length and numbers by number. But God 
is the measure of all substances, as the Commen- 
tator shows {Metaph, x).^ Therefore God is in 
the genus of substance. 

On the contrary , In the intellect, genus is prior 
to what it contains. But nothing is prior to God 
either really or in the intellect. Therefore God 
is not in any genus. 

I answer that, A thing can be in a genus in 
two ways : either absolutely and properly, as a 
species contained under a genus; or as being re- 
ducible to it, as principles and privations. For 
example, a point and unity are reduced to the 
genus of quantity, as its principles, while blind- 
ness and all other privations are reduced to the 
genus of habit. But in neither way is God in a 
genus. 

That He cannot be a species of any genus may 
be shown in three ways. First, because a species 
is constituted of genus and difference. Now that 
from which the difference constituting the spe- 
cies is derived is always related to that from 
which the genus is derived, as act is related to 
potency. For animal is derived from sensitive na- 
ture by concretion, as it were, for that is animal 
which has a sensitive nature. Rational on the 
other hand, is derived from intellectual nature, 
because that is rational which has an intellectual 
nature, and intelligence is compared to sense, 
*Comm. 7 (viii, a57A). 
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act is to jk)tency. The same is shown in other 
things. Hence since in God potency is not added 
to act, it is impossible that He should be in any 
genus as a species. 

Secondly, since the being of God is His essence 
as we have shown (a. 4) , if God were in any ge- 
nus, He would have to be in the genus “being,” 
because, since genus is predicated essentially it 
refers to the essence of a thing. But the Philoso- 
pher has shown" that being cannot be a genus, for 
every genus has differences distinct from its ge- 
neric essence. Now no difference can be found 
which would be outside being, for non-being can- 
not be a difference. It follows then that God is 
not in a genus. 

Thirdly, because all in one genus agree in the 
quiddity or essence of the genus which is predi- 
cated of them essentially, but they differ in their 
being. For the being of man and of horse is not 
the same, as also of this man and that man ; thus 
in every member of a genus, being and quiddity 
—'that is, essence — ^must differ. But in God they 
do not differ, as shown in the preceding article. 
Therefore it is plain that God is not in a genus 
as a species. 

From this it is also plain that He has no genus 
nor difference, nor can there be any definition of 
Him; nor, save through His effects, a demon- 
stration of Him, for a definition is from genus 
and difference; and the mean of a demonstration 
is a definition. 

That God is not in a genus as reducible to it as 
its principle, is clear from this, that a principle 
reducible to any genus does not extend beyond 
that genus ; as a point is the principle of continu- 
ous quantity alone, and unity, of discontinuous 
quantity. But God is the principle of all being as 
we shall indicate below (q. xliv, a. i). There- 
fore He is not contained in any genus as its prin- 
ciple. 

Reply Oh j, i.The word substance signifies not 
only what is being of itself — for being cannot of 
itself be a genus, as shown in the body of the 
article; but, it also signifies an essence in which 
it is appropriate to be in this way — namely, be- 
ing of itself; this being, however, is not its es- 
sence. Thus it is clear that God is not in the ge- 
nus of substance. 

Reply Obj, 2. This objection turns upon pro- 
portionate measure, which must be homogeneous 
with what is measured. Now, God is not a meas- 
ure proportionate to anything. Still, He is called 
the measure of all things, in the sense that every- 
thing has being only according as it approaches 
Him. 

* Metaphysics, in. 3 (998^22). 


Article 6. Whether in God There Are Any 
Accidents? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article :li seems 
that there are accidents in God. 

Objection i. For substance cannot be an ac- 
cident, as Aristotle says.® Therefore tl^t which 
is an accident in one, cannot, in another, be a 
substance. Thus it is proved that heat cannot be 
the substantial form of fire, because it is an ac- 
cident in other things. But wisdom, virtue, and 
the like, which are accidents in us, are attributed 
to God. Therefore in God there are accidents. 

Obj. 2. Further, in every genus there is one 
first. But there are many genera of accidents. If, 
therefore, the first members of these genera are 
not in God, there will be many first beings other 
than God — ^which is unfitting. 

On the contrary, Every accident is in a sub- 
ject. But God cannot he a subject, for “a simple 
form cannot be a subject,” as Boethius says {De 
Trinit.). Therefore in God there cannot be any 
accident. 

I answer that, From all we have said, it is clear 
there can be no accident in God. First, because 
a subject is compared to its accidents as potency 
to act; for a subject is in some way in act by its 
accidents. But there can be no potency in God, 
as was shown (q. ii, a. 3). Secondly, because 
God is His existence ; and as Boethius says (De 
Hebdom.)* although every essence may have 
something superadded to it, this cannot apply to 
absolute being; thus what is hot can have some- 
thing outside of heat added to it, as whiteness, 
although heat itself can have nothing else than 
heat. Thirdly, because what is essential is prior 
to what is accidental. Hence as God is absolute 
primal being, there can be nothing accidental in 
Him. Neither can He have any essential acci- 
dents (as the capability of laughing is an essen- 
tial accident of man), because such accidents are 
caused by the principles of the subject. Now 
there can be nothing caused in God, since He is 
the first cause. Hence it follows that there is no 
accident in God. 

Re^y Obj. i. Virtue and wisdom are not said 
of God and of us univocally. Hence it does not 
follow that there are accidents in God as there 
are in us. 

Reply Obj. 2. Since substance is prior to its 
accidents, the principles of accidents are reduc- 
ible to the principles of the substance as to that 
which is prior. God, however, is not first as if 
contained in the genus of substance, but He is 

* Physics, I, 3 (i86*»4). • Chap. 2 (PL.64, 1250). 
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first in iresppct to all being, outside ofevery ge 
nus. 

Article 7. Whether God Is Altogether Simple? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article: It 
seems that God is not altogether simple. 

Ohjecfion 1, For whatever is from God must 
imitate Him. Thus from the first being are all 
beings ; and from the first good is all good. But in 
the things which are from God, nothing is alto- 
gether simple. Therefore neither is God alto- 
gether simple. 

Obj. 2. Further, whatever is best must be at- 
tributed to God. But with us that which is com- 
posite is better than that which is simple; thus, 
compounds are better than simple elements, and 
animals than plants. Therefore it cannot be said 
that God is altogether simple. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De Trin. iv, 
6)* that God is truly and absolutely simple. 

I answer that, The absolute simplicity of God 
may be shown in many ways. First, from the 
previous articles of this question. For there is 
neither composition of quantitative parts in 
God, since He is not a body; nor composition of 
form and matter; nor does His nature differ from 
His suppositum; nor His essence from His be- 
ing; neither is there in Him composition of ge- 
nus and difference, nor of subject and accident. 
Therefore, it is clear that God is in no way com- 
posite, but is altogether simple. 

Secondly, because every composite is poste- 
rior to its component parts, and is dependent on 
them; but God is the first being, as shown above 
(q. n,A, 3). 

Thirdly, because every composite has a cause, 
for things in themselves different cannot unite 
unless something causes them to unite. But God 
is uncaused, as shown above {loc. cit.), since He 
is the first efficient cause. 

Fourthly, because in every composite there 
must be potency and act ; but this does not apply 
to God; for either one of the parts is act in 
respect to another, or at least all the parts 
are as though in potency with respect to the 
whole. 

Fifthly, because every composite is something 
which does not accord with any of its parts. And 
this is evident in a whole made up of dissimilar 
parts ; for no part of a man is a man, nor any of 
the parts of the foot, a foot. But in wholes made 
up of similar parts, although something” which 
is feid of the wffiole may be said of a part (as a 
part of the air is air, and a pwirt of water, water), 
nevertheless certain things are said of the whole 

‘ PL 42. 028. * ' 
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which do not accord with any of the parts; for 
instance, if the whole volume of water is two cu-* 
bits, no part of it can be two cubits. Thus in ev- 
ery composite there is something which is not it 
itself. But, even if this could be said of whatever 
has a form, namely, that it has something which 
is not it itself, as in a white object there is some- 
thing which does not belong to the notion of 
white, nevertheless in the form itself there is 
nothing besides itself. And so, since God is form 
itself, or rather being itself, He can be in no way 
composite. Hilary touches on this argument, 
when he says (De Trin. vii);^ “God, Who is 
strength, is not made up of things that are weak; 
nor is He Who is light, composed of things that 
are dim.*’ 

Reply Obj, i. Whatever is from God imitates 
Him, as caused things imitate the first cause. But 
it is of the very notion of a thing caused to be in 
some sort composite, because at least its being 
differs from its essence, as will be shown below, 
(q. l, a. 2). 

Reply Obj. 2. With us composite things arc 
better than simple things because the perfection 
of created goodness cannot be found in one sim- 
ple thing, but in many things. But the perfection 
of divine goodness is found in one simple thing 
as we will show below (q. rv, a. 2, Ans. 1). 

Article 8. Whether God Enters into the 
Composition of Other Things? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article: It 
seems that God enters into the composition of 
other things. 

Objection i. For Dionysius says (C<bI. Bier. 
iv) } “The being of all things is that which h 
above being — the Godhead.” But the being of 
all things enters into the composition of every- 
thing. Therefore God enters into the composi- 
tion of other things. 

Obj. 2. Further, God is a form; for Augustine 
says (De Verb. Dom.)* that the word of God, 
which is God, is an uncreated form. But a form 
is part of a composite. Therefore God is part of 
some composite. 

Obj, 3. Further, whatever things exist in no 
way differing from each other, are the same. But 
God and prime matter exist, and in no way differ 
from each other. Therefore they are completely 
the same. But prime matter enters into the com- 
position of things. Therefore also does God.. 
Proof of the minor — ^whatever things differ, they 
differ by some differences, and therefore must be 
composite. But God and prime matter are alto- 

* PL xa, 22$. * Sect, i (PG 3. x77)* 
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gather simple. Therefore they in no way differ 
from each other. 

On the contrary, Dionysius says (Div. Norn, 
ii):* “There can be no touching Him (that is, 
God), nor any other union with Him by min- 
gling part with part.” 

Further, the first cause rules all things without 
commingling with them, as the Philosopher says 
(Liber de Causis).^ 

I answer that. On this point there have been 
three errors. Some have affirmed that God is the 
world'Soul, as is clear from Augustine.® This is 
practically the same as the opinion of those who 
assert that God is the soul of the highest heaven.* 
Again, others have said that God is the formal 
principle of all things; and this was the theory 
of the Almaricians." The third error is that of 
David of Dinant,® who most foolishly taught 
that God was prime matter. Now all these 
contain manifest untruth, since it is not pos- 
sible for God to enter into the composition of 
anything, either as a formal or a material prin- 
ciple. 

First, because as we said above (q. ii, a. 3) 
God is the first efficient cause. Now the efficient 
cause is not identical numerically with the form 
of the thing made, but only .specifically; for man 
begets man. But matter can be neither numeri- 
cally nor .specifically identical with an efficient 
cause, for the former is merely potential, while 
the latter is actual. 

Secondly, because, since God is the first ef- 
ficient cau.se, to act belongs to Him primarily 
and essentially. But that which enters into com- 
position with anything docs not act primarily 
and essentially, but rather the composite so acts; 
for the hand does not act, but the man by his 
hand, and, fire warms by heat. Hence God can- 
not be part of a composite. 

' Thirdly, because no part of a composite can 
be absolutely first among beings — not even mat- 
ter, nor form, though they are the primal parts 
of every composite. For matter is in potency, 
and potency is absolutely posterior to act, as is 
clear from the foregoing (g. iii, a. i), while a 
form which is part of a composite is a partici- 
pated form, and as that which participates is 
posterior to that which is essential, so likewise 
is that which is participated; as fire in ignited 
objects is posterior to fire that is essentially 
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such. Now it has been proved that God is the 
absolutely first being (q. ii, a. 3). 

Reply Obj. i. The Godhead is called the being 
of all things, as their effecting and exemplar 
cause, but not as being their essence. 

Reply Obj, 2. The Word is an exemplar form, 
but not a form that is part of a composite. 

Reply Obj. 3. Simple things do not differ by 
added differences, — for this is the property of 
composites. Thus man and horse differ by their 
differences, rational and irrational, which differ- 
ences, however, do not differ from each other by 
other differences. Hence, to be quite accurate, it 
is better to say that they are, not different, but 
diverse. Hence, according to the Philosopher,^ 
things which are diverse are absolutely distinct, 
but things which are different differ by some- 
thing. Therefore, strictly speaking, prime matter 
and God do not differ, but are by their very be- 
ing diverse. Hence it docs not follow they are the 
same. 

QUESTION IV 

The PERFECTION OF GOD 
(In Three Articles) 

Having considered the divine simplicity, we 
treat next of God’s perfection. Now because 
everything in so far as it is perfect is called good, 
we shall speak first of the divine perfection ; sec- 
ondly of the divine goodness (g. v). 

Concerning the first there are three points of 
inquiry: — 

(i) Whether God is perfect? (2) Whether 
God is perfect universally, as having in Himself 
the perfections of all things? (3) Whether crea- 
tures can be said to be like God? 

Article i. Whether God Is Perfect? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It seems 
that to be perfect does not belong to God. 

Objection i. For we say a thing is perfect if it 
is completely made. But it does not befit God to 
be made. Therefore He is not perfect. 

Obj. 2. Further, God is the first beginning of 
things. But the beginnings of things seem to be 
imperfect, as seed is the beginning of animal and 
vegetable life. Therefore God is imperfect. 

Obj, 3. Further, as shown above (g. iii, A. 
4), God’s essepce is being itself. But being itself 
seems most imperfect, since it is most general 
and receptive of all addition. Therefore God is 
imperfect. 

On the contrary^ It is written : Be you perfect 
as also yojtr heavenly Father is perfect (Matt. 
5.48). 

’ Metaphysics, x, 3 (ios4*»24). 
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I answer thatt As the Philosopher relates^ some 
ancient philosophers, namely, the Pythagoreans, 
and Leucippus, did not attribute “best’' and 
“most perfect” to the first principle. The reason 
was that the ancient philosophers considered 
only a material principle, and a first material 
principle is most imperfect. For since matter as 
such is in potency, the first material principle 
must be potential in the highest degree, and thus 
most imperfect. Now God is the first principle, 
not material, but in the order of efficient cause, 
which must be most perfect. For just as matter, 
as such, is in potency, an agent, as such, is in act. 
Hence, the first active principle must be most 
actual, and therefore most perfect; for a thing 
is said to be perfect according as it is in act, be- 
cause we call that perfect which lacks nothing of 
the mode of its perfection. 

Reply Ob], i. As Gregory says (MoraLv.sb) 
“Though our lips can only stammer, we yet 
chant the high things of God.” For that which is 
not made is improperly called perfect. Neverthe- 
less because created things are then called per- 
fect when from potency they are brought into 
act, this word “perfect” signifies whatever is not 
wanting in act, whether this be by way of perfec- 
tion or not. 

Reply Obj. 2. The material principle which 
with us is found to be imperfect, cannot be ab- 
solutely first, but must be preceded by something 
perfect. For .seed, though it is the principle of 
animal life reproduced through seed, has pre- 
vious to it the animal or plant from which it 
came. Because, previous to that w'hich is in po- 
tency must be that which is in act ; since a being 
in potency can only be reduced to act by some 
being in act. 

Reply Obj. 3. Being itself is the most perfect 
of all things, for it is compared to all things as 
act; for nothing has actuality except so far as it 
exists. Hence being itself is the actuality of all 
things, even of forms themselves. Therefore it 
is not compared to other things as the receiver 
is to the received, but rather as the received to 
the receiver. When therefore I speak of the be- 
ing of man, or horse, or anything else, being it- 
self is considered as formal, and as something re- 
ceived, and not as that to which being belongs. 

Article 2. Whether the Perjections of All 
Things Are in God? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that the perfections of all things are not 
in God. 

* Metaphysics, xil, 7 (i073**3o). 
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Objection i. For God i$ simple, as shown 
above (q. hi, a. 7), but the perfections of 
things are many and diverse. Therefore the per- 
fections of all things are not in God. 

Obj, 2. Further, opposites cannot exist in the 
same being. Now the perfections of things are 
opposed to each other, for each species is per- 
fected by its specific difference. But the differ- 
ences by which genera are divided, and species 
constituted are opposed to each other. There- 
fore, because opposites cannot be at the same 
time in the same subject, it seems that the per- 
fections of all things are not in God. 

Obj. 3. Further, a living thing is more perfect 
than what merely exists; and a knowing thing 
than what merely lives. Therefore, to live is more 
perfect than to be and to know than to live. But 
the essence of God is being itself. Therefore He 
has not the perfections of life, and knowledge, 
and other similar perfections. 

On the contrary ^ Dionysius says {Div. Norn. 
v)^ that “God in His one existence prepossesses 
all things.” 

I answer that^ The perfections of all things are 
in God, Hence He is spoken of as universally 
perfect, because “He does not lack (says the 
Commentator, M ctaph. v)^ any excellence which 
may be found in any genus.” This may be seen 
from two considerations. 

First, because whatever perfection exists in 
an effect must be found in the effecting cause: 
either according to the same nature, if it is a 
univocal agent — as when man reproduces man;, 
or in a more eminent manner, if it is an equivo- 
cal agent — thus in the sun is the likeness of 
whatever is generated by the sun’s power. Now it 
is plain that the effect pre-exists virtually in the 
efficient cause; and although to pre-exist in the 
potentiality of a material cause is to pre-exist in 
a more imperfect way, since matter as such is 
imperfect, and an agent as such is perfect, still 
to pre-exist virtually in the efficient cause is to 
pre-exist not in a more imperfect, but in a more 
perfect way. Since therefore God is the first ef- 
fecting cause of things, the perfections of all 
things must pre-exist in God in a more eminent 
way. Dionysius implies the same line of argu- 
ment by saying of God {Div. Norn, v) “It is 
not that He is this and not that, but that He is 
all, as the cause of all.” 

Secondly ; from what has been already proved, 
God is being itself, of itself subsistent (0. in, 
A. 4). Consequently, He must contain within 
Himself the whole perfection of being. For it is 
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dear that if some hot thing; has not the 'whole 
f>erfection of heat, this is because heat is not 
participated in its full perfection; but if this 
heat were self^subsisting, nothing of the excel- 
lence of heat would be wanting to it. Since there- 
fore God is subsisting being itself, nothing of the 
perfection of being can be wanting to Him* Now 
all perfections relate to the perfection of being, 
for things are perfect, according as they have be- 
ing after some fashion. It follows therefore that 
the perfection of no one thing is wanting to God. 
This line of argument, too, is implied by Diony- 
sius (loc. cit.)f when he says that, “God exists 
not in any single mode, but embraces all being 
within Himself, absolutely, without limitation, 
uniformly”; and afterwards he adds that, “He 
is the very existence to subsisting things.” ^ 
Reply Ohj. i. Even as the sun as Dionysius 
remarks {loc. cit.)y “while remaining one and 
shining uniformly, contains within itself first 
and uniformly the substances of sensible things, 
and many and diverse qualities, even more 
should all things in a kind of natural unity pre- 
exist in the cause of all things” ; and thus things 
diverse and in themselves opposed to each other 
pre-exist in God as one, without injury to His 
simplicity. 

This suffices for the Reply to the Second Ob~ 
jection. 

Reply Obj. 3. The same Dionysius says {loc. 
cit.) that, although being is more perfect than 
life, and life than wisdom, if they are considered 
as distinguished in idea; nevertheless, a living 
thing is more perfect than what merely exists, 
because living things also exist, and knowing 
things both exist and live. Although therefore be- 
ing does not include life and wisdom, because 
that which participates in being need not partici- 
pate in every mode of being, nevertheless God’s 
being includes in itself life and wisdom, because 
nothing of the perfection of being can be want- 
ing to Him who is subsisting being itself. 

Article 3. Whether Any Creature Can Be 
Like God? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
seems that no creature can be like God. 

Objection i. For it is written (Ps, ^15. 8); 
There is none among the gods like unto 1 hee, 0 
Lord. But of all creatures the most excellent a:re 
those which arc called by participation gods. 
Therefore still less can other creatures be said 
to be like to God. 

Obj. 2. Further, likeness is a kind of compari- 
son. But there can be no comparison between 
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things in a different genus. Therefore neither tan 
there be any likeness. Thus we do not say that 
sweetness is like whiteness. But no creature is in 
the same genus as God, since God is in no genus, 
as shown above (q. ni, a. 5). Therefore no crea- 
ture is like God. 

Obj. 3. Further, we speak of those things as 
like which agree in form. But nothing can agree 
with God in form; for, save in God alone, es- 
sence and being itself differ. Therefore no crea- 
ture can be like to God. 

Obj. 4. Further, among like things there is mu- 
tual likeness; for like is similar to like. If there- 
fore any creature is like God, God will be like 
some creature, which is against what is said 
by Isaias: To whom have you likened God? 
(40. 18). 

On the contrary y It is written: Let us make 
man to our image and Ukeness (Gen. i. 26), and: 
When He shall appear we shall be like to Him 
(I Johns. 2). 

I answer that, Since likeness is based upon 
agreement or communication in form, it varies 
according to the many modes of communication 
in form. Some things are said to be like which 
communicate in the same form according to the 
same notion, and according to the same measure, 
and these are said to be not merely like, but 
equal in their likeness; as two things equally 
white are .said to be alike in whiteness. And this 
is the most perfect likeness. In another way, we 
speak of things as alike which communicate in 
form according to the same notion, though not 
according to the same measure, but according to 
more or less, as something less while is said to be 
like another thing more white. And this is imper- 
fect likeness. In a third way some things are said 
to be alike which communicate in the same form, 
but not according to the same aspect, as we see 
in non-univocal agents. For since e^ery agent re- 
produces itself so far as it is an agent, and every- 
thing acts according to the manner of its form, 
the effect must in some way resemble the form 
of the agent. If therefore the agent is contained 
in the same species as its effect, there will be a 
likeness in form between that which makes and 
that which is made, according to the same a.spect 
of the species ; as man reproduces man. If how- 
ever the agent and its effect are not contained in 
the same species, there will be a likeness, but not 
according to the aspect of the same species ; as 
things generated by the sun’s power may be in 
some sort spoken of as like the sun, not as 
though they received the form of the sun in its 
specific likeness, but in its generic likeness. 
Therefore if there is an agent not contained 
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in any genus, its effects will still more distantly 
reproduce the form of the agent, not, that is, so 
as to participate in the likeness of the agent's 
form according to the same specific or generic 
aspect, but only according to some sort of anal- 
ogy; as being is common to all. In this way the 
things that are from God, so far as they are be- 
ings, are like God as the first and universal prin- 
ciple of all being. 

Reply Obj, i. As Dionysius says (Div. Nom. 
ix),^ when Holy Writ declares that nothing is 
like God, “it does not mean to deny all likeness 
to Him. For, the same things can be like and un- 
like to God : like, according as they imitate Him, 
as far as He, Who is not perfectly imitable, can 
be imitated; unlike according as they fall short 
of their cause,” not merely in intensity and les- 
sening, as that which is less white falls short of 
that which is more white, but because they are 
not in agreement, specifically or generically. 

Reply Obj. 2. God is not related to creatures 
as though belonging to a different genus, but as 
that which is outside genus, and as the principle 
of all genera. 

Reply Obj. 3. Likeness of creatures to God is 
not affirmed on account of agreement in form 
according to the aspect of the same genus or spe- 
cies, but solely according to analogy, according 
as namely, God is being by essence, while other 
things are beings by participation. 

Reply Obj. 4. Although il may be admitted 
that creatures are in some sort like God, it must 
in no way be admitted that God is like creatures; 
because, as Dionysius says (Div, Norn, ix):^ 
“A mutual likeness maybe found between things 
of the same order, but not between a cause and 
that which is caused.” For, we .say that a statue 
is like a man, but not conversely; so also a crea- 
ture can be spoken of as in some sort like God, 
but not that God is like a creature. 

QUESTION V 
Of the good in general 
(In Six Articles) 

We next consider goodness: — 

First, of the good in general. Secondly, the 
goodness of God (q. vi). 

Under the first head there are six points of in- 
quiry: — 

(i) Whether good and being are the same real- 
ly? (2) Granted that they differ only in idea, 
which is prior in thought? (3) Granted that be- 
ing is prior, whether every being is good? (4) To 
what cause should goodness be reduced? (5) 
Whethet the nature of good consists in mode, 
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species, and order? <6) In what way the good is 
divided into the virtuous, the useful, and the 
pleasant? 

Article i. fVkefker the Good Differs Realty 
from Being? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It seems 
that the good differs really from being. 

Objection i. For Boethius says (De Heb- 
dom.) :* “I perceive that in nature the fact that 
things are good is one thing; that they are is an- 
other.” Therefore good and being really differ. 

Obj. 2. Further, nothing can be its own form. 
But that is called good which has the form of be- 
ing, according to the commentary on De Causis** 
Therefore good differs really from being. 

Obj. 3. Further, good can be more or less. But 
being cannot be more or less. Therefore good 
differs really from being. 

On the contrary^ Augustine says ® that, “in so 
far as we exist we are good.” 

/ answer that, Good and being are really the 
same, and differ only according to reason, which 
is clear from the following argument. The es- 
sence of good consists in this, that it is in some 
way desirable. Hence the Philosopher says® “The 
good is what all desire.” Now it is clear that a 
thing is desirable only in so far as it is perfect; 
for all desire their own perfection. But every- 
thing is perfect so far as it is in act. Therefore it 
is clear that a thing is good so far as it is being; 
for it is being is the actuality of all things, as is 
clear from the foregoing (q. hi, a, 4; iv, 
A. i). Hence it is clear that good and being are 
the .same really. But good presents the aspect of 
desirableness, which being does not present. 

Reply Obj. 1. Although good and being are the 
same really, nevertheless since they differ in rea- 
son they are not said of a thing absolutely in the 
same way. Since being properly signifies that 
something is, in act, and act is properly ordered 
to potentiality, a thing is, in consequence, called 
being absolutely according as it is primarily dis- 
tinguished from that which is only in potency; 
and this is each thing’s substantial being. Hence 
by its substantial being, anything whatsoever is 
called being absolutely; but by any act added to 
this it is said to have being relatively. Thus to be 
white implies relative being, for to be white does 
not take a thing out of potential being absolutely, 
since it comes to a thing already existing actu- 
ally .But good signifies the notion of perfection 
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whiph is desirable, and consequently signifies the 
notion of something ultimate. Hence that which 
has ultimate perfection is said to be good abso- 
lutely; but that which has not the ultimate per- 
fection it ought to have (although, in so far as it 
is at all actual, it has some perfection), is not 
said to be perfect absolutely nor good absolutely, 
but only relatively. In this way, therefore, 
viewed in its first (that is, substantial) being a 
thing is said to be absolutely, and to be good 
relatively (that is, in so far as it has being), but 
viewed in its complete actuality, a thing is said 
to be relatively, and to begood absolutely. Hence 
the saying of Boethius (loc, cit.), “that things 
are good is one thing, that they are is another,” 
is to be referred to a thing’s being good, and hav- 
ing being absolutely. Because, regarded in its 
first act, a thing is being absolutely, and regarded 
in its complete actuality, it is good absolutely— 
in such sort that even in its first act it is in some 
sort good, and even in its complete actuality it 
is in some sort being. 

Reply Obj. 2. Good is a form so far as abso- 
lute good signifies complete actuality. 

Reply Obj. 3. Again, good is spoken of as more 
or less according to a thing’s supcradded actual- 
ity, for example, as to knowledge or virtue. 

Article 2. Whether Good Is Prior in Idea 
to Being? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that good is prior in idea to being. 

Objection i. For names are arranged accord- 
ing to the arrangement of the things signified by 
the names. But Dionysius {Div Norn. iii)‘ as- 
signed the first place, amongst other names of 
God, to His goodness rather than lo His being. 
Therefore in idea good is prior to being. 

Obj. 2. Further, that which extends to more 
things is prior according to reason. But good ex- 
tends to more things than being, because, as Di- 
onysius notes (he. cit. v),^ “the good extends to 
things both existing and non-existing; but exist- 
ence extends to existing things alone. ’’Therefore 
good is prior in idea to being. 

Obj. 3. Further, what is the more universal is 
prior in idea. But good seems to be more uni- 
versal than being, since the good has the aspect 
of desirable, while for some non-being is desir- 
able; for it is said of Judas: It were better for 
him, if that man had not been born (Matt. 26. 
24). Therefore good is prior in idea to being. 

Obj. 4. Further, not only is being desirable, 
but life, knowledge, and many other things be- 
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sides. Thus it seems that being is a particular de- 
sirable thing, and goodness a universal one. 
Therefore, absolutely, goodness is prior in idea 
to being. 

On the contrary. It is said by Aristotle* that 
“the first of created things is being.” 

I answer that, being is prior in idea to good. 
For the meaning signified by the name of a thing 
is that which the intellect conceives of the thing 
and intends by the word that stands for it. 
Therefore, that is prior in idea, which is first con- 
ceived by the intellect. Now the first thing con- 
ceived by the intellect is being, because every- 
thing is knowable only in so far as it is in act 
as it says in the Metaphysics.^ Hence, being is 
the proper object of the intellect, and is that 
which is primarily intelligible, as sound is that 
which is primarily audible. Therefore being is 
prior in idea to good. 

Reply Obj. 1 . Dionysius discusses the Divine 
Names (Div. Nom. i, iii)^ as implying some 
causal relation in God ; for we name God, as he 
says, from creatures, as a cause from its effects. 
But the good, since it has the aspect of desirable, 
implies the relation of a final cause, the causality 
of which is first, since an agent does not act 
except for some end, and by an agent matter 
is moved lo its form. Hence the end is called the 
cause of cau.ses. Thus good, as a cause, is prior 
to being, as is the end to the form. Therefore 
among the names signifying the divine causality, 
good precedes being. Again, according to the 
Platonists, who, through not distinguishing mat- 
ter from privation, said that matter was non- 
being,** the good is more extensively participated 
than being; for prime matter participates in 
goodne.ss as tending to it, for all seek their like; 
but it does not participate in being, since it is 
held to be non-being. Therefore Dionysius says 
that “goodness extends to non-e.'s.stence” (loc, 
cit. Obj. 2). 

Reply Obj. 2. The same solution is applied to 
this objection. Or it may be said that goodness 
extends tc existing and non-existing things not 
so far as it can be predicated of them, but so far 
as it can cause them — ^provided that by non-ex- 
istence we understand not absolutely those 
things which do not exist at all, but those which 
are potential, and not actual. For good has the 
nature of end, in which not only actual things 
rest, but also towards which even those things 
which are not in act, but merely in potency tend. 
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Now being implies the relation of a formal cause 
only, either inherent or exemplar ; and its caus- 
ality does not extend save to those things which 
are actual. 

Reply Obj. 3. Non-being is desirable not of it- 
self, but only accidentally — that is, in so far as 
the removal of an evil, which can only be re- 
moved by non-being, is desirable. Now the re- 
moval of an evil cannot be desirable except so 
far as this evil deprives a thing of some being. 
Therefore being is desirable of itself, and non- 
being only accidentally, in so far as one seeks 
some being of which one cannot bear to be de- 
prived ; thus even non-being can be spoken of as 
relatively good. 

Reply Obj. 4. Life, knowledge, and the like, 
are desired only so far as they are actual. Hence 
in each one of them some sort of being is desired. 
And thus nothing can be desired except being, 
and consequently nothing is good except being. 

Article 3. Whether Every Being Is Good? 

We proceed Unis to the Third Article: It 
seems that not every being is good. 

Objection 1. For good is something superadd- 
ed to being, as is clear from A. t. But whatever 
is added to something beyond being limits it; as 
substance, quantity, quality, etc. Therefore good 
limits being. Therefore not every being is good. 

Obj. 2. Further, no evil is good: Woe to you 
that call evil good, and good evil (Isa. 5. 20). 
But some being is called evil Therefore not ev- 
ery being is good. 

Obj. 3. Further, goodness has the a.spect of de- 
sirability. Now prime matter does not have the 
aspect of desirability, but rather that which de- 
sires. Therefore prime matter does not have the 
aspect of good. Therefore not every being is 
good. 

Obj. 4. Further, the Philosopher notes' that in 
mathematics the good does not exist. But math- 
ematics are beings of a sort; otherwise there 
would be no knowledge of them. Therefore not 
every being is good. 

On the contrary, Every being that is not God 
is God’s creature. Now every creature of God is 
good (I Tim. 4. 4) : and God is the greatest good. 
Therefore every being is good. 

I answer that, Every being, as being, is good. 
For every being, as being, is in act and is in some 
way perfect, since every act is a sort of perfec- 
tion, and perfection implies desirability and 
goodness, as is clear from A. i. Hence it follows 
that every being as such is good. 

Reply Obj. 1. Substance, quantity, quality, 
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and everything included in them, limit being by 
applying it to some quiddity or nature. Now in 
this sense, good does not add anything to being 
beyond the aspect of desirability and perfection, 
which is also proper to being in whatever kind of 
nature it may be. Hence good does not limit be- 
ing. 

Reply Obj. 2. No being can be spoken of as 
evil, in so far as it is being, but only so far as it 
lacks being. Thus a man is said to be evil because 
he lacks the being of virtue; and an eye is said 
to be evil because it lacks the power to see well. 

Reply Obj. 3. As prime matter has only poten- 
tial being, so is it only potentially good. Al- 
though, according to the Platonists,“ prime mat- 
ter may be said to be a non-being on account of 
theprivation attaching to it, nevertheless, it does 
participate to a certain extent in good, namely, 
by its relation to, or aptitude for, good. Conse- 
quently, to be desirable docs not belong to it, but 
rather to desire. 

Reply Obj. 4. Mathematical things do not sub- 
sist separated according to being, because if they 
subsisted there would be good in them, the good 
namely of their very being. But mathematical 
things are separate according to reason only, ac- 
cording as they arc abstracted from motion and 
matter; and thus they are abstracted from the 
notion of end, which has the character of a mov- 
er. Nor is it unfitting that there should be in 
some logical being neither good nor the aspect 
of good, since the idea of being is prior to the 
idea of good, as was said in the preceding article. 

Article 4. Whether Good Has the Aspect of a 
Final Cause? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
seems that good has not the aspect of a final 
cause, but rather of the other causes. 

Objection I. For, as Dionysius says {Div. 
Norn, iv),® “Goodness is praised as beauty.” 
But beauty has the aspect of a formal cause. 
Therefore goodness has the aspect of a formal 
cause. 

Obj. 2. Further, goodness is self-giving, ac- 
cording to Dionysius who says (loc. cit.Y that 
goodness is “that whereby all things subsist, and 
are.” But to be self -giving implies the a.spect of 
an efficient cause. Therefore goodness has the 
aspect of an efficient cause. 

Obj. 3. Further, Augustine says^ that “we are, 
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because God is good.” But we ate from God as 
from an efficient cause. Therefore goodness im- 
plies the aspect of an efficient cause. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says* that 
^‘that is to be considered as the end and the good 
of other things for the sake of which something 
is.” Therefore good has the aspect of a final 
cause. 

/ answer that, Since good is that which all 
things desire, and since this has the aspect of an 
end, it is clear that good implies the aspect of 
an end. Nevertheless the notion of good presup- 
poses the notion of an efficient cause, and also of 
a formal cause. For we see that what is first in 
causing is last in the thing caused. Fire, for in- 
stance, heats first of all before bringing in the 
form of fire, though the heat in the fire follows 
from the substantial form. Now in causing, good 
and the end, which move the agent to act, come 
first; second, the action of the agent moving to 
the form; third, the form comes. Hence in that 
which is caused the converse ought to take place, 
so that there should be first, the form whereby 
it is a being; secondly, we consider in it its ef- 
fecting power, whereby it is perfect in being, for 
a thing is perfect when it can reproduce its like, 
as the Philosopher says;^ thirdly, there follows 
the aspect of good which is the basic principle in 
a being of perfection. 

Reply Obj, i. Beauty and good in a subject 
are the same, for they are based upon the same 
thing, namely, the form; and consequently good 
is praised as beauty. But they differ logically, for 
good properly relates to the appetite (good be- 
ing what all things desire), and therefore it has 
the aspect of an end (for the appetite is a kind 
of movement towards a thing). On the other 
hand, beauty relates to the knowing power, for 
beautiful things are those which please when 
seen. Hence beauty consists in due proportion, 
for the senses delight in things duly propor- 
tioned, as in what is after their own kind — ^be- 
cause even sense is a sort of reason, just as is 
every knowing power. Now, since knowledge is 
by assimilation, and likeness relates to form, 
beauty properly belongs to the nature of a for- 
mal cause. 

Reply Obj. 2. Good is described as self-giving 
in the sense that an end is said to move 

Reply Obj. 3. He who has a will is said to be 
good, so far as he has a good will, because it is 
by our will that we employ whatever powers we 
may have. Hence a man is said to be good, not by 
.his good understanding, but by his good will 
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Now the will relates to the end as to its proper 
object. Thus the saying, ^*we are because God is 
good” has reference to the final cause. 

Article 5. Whether the Notion of Good CofP- 
sists in Mode, Species, and Order? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It seems 
that the notion of good does not consist in mode, 
species, and order. 

Objection i. For good and being differ logi- 
cally, as w^e said above (a. i). But mode, species, 
and order seem to belong to the notion of being, 
for it is written: Thou hast ordered all things in 
measure, and number, and weight (Wisd. ii, 21). 
And to these three can be reduced species, mode, 
and order, as Augustine says {Gen. ad lit Ay, i).^ 
“Measure marks the mode of ever>^thing, num- 
ber gives it its species, and weight gives it rest 
and stability.” Therefore the notion of good 
does not consist in mode, species, and order. 

Obj. 2. Further, mode, species, and order are 
themselves goods. Therefore if the notion of 
good consists in mode, species, and order, then 
every mode must have its own mode, species, 
and order. The same would be the case with 
species and order in endless succession. 

Obj. 3. Further, evil is the privation of mode, 
species, and order. But evil is not the total ab- 
sence of good. Therefore the notion of good does 
not consist in mode, species, and order. 

Obj. 4. Further, that in which the nature of 
good consists cannot be spoken of as evil. Yet 
wc can speak of an evil mode, species, and order. 
Therefore the notion of good docs not consist in 
mode, species, and order. 

Obj. 3. Further, mode, species, and order are 
caused by weight, number, and measure, as ap- 
pears from the quotation from Augustine. But 
not every good thing has weight, number, and 
measure; for Ambrose says {He.^'dm. i, 9) A “It 
is of the nature of light not to have been created 
in number, weight, and measure.” Therefore the 
notion of good does not consist in mode, species, 
and order. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {De Nat. 
Boni,*iii) These three — mode, species, order — 
as common good things, are in everything God 
has made; thus, where these three abound the 
things are very good; where they are less, the 
things are less good ; where they do not exist at 
all, there can be nothing good.” But this would 
not be unless the notion of good consisted in 
them. Therefore the notion of goodness consists 
in mode, species, and order. 

I answer that, Everything is said to be good 
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so far as it is perfoct> for in tbat way it is desir^ 
able (as shown above, aa. 1^3). Now a thing is 
said to be perfect if it lacks nothing according 
to the mode of its perfection. But since every- 
thing is what it is by its form (and since the 
form presupposes certain things, and from the 
form certain things necessarily follow), in or- 
der for a thing to be perfect and good it must 
have a form, together with all that precedes and 
follows upon that form. Now the form presup- 
poses determination or commensuration of its 
principles, whether material or efficient, and this 
is signified by the mode; hence it is said that 
“the measure marks the mode.” But the form it- 
self is signified by the species, for everything is 
placed in its species by its form. Hence the num- 
ber is said to give the species, for “definitions 
signifying species are like numbers,” according 
to the Philosopher;^ for as a unit added to or 
taken from a number, changes its species, so a 
difference added to or taken from a definition, 
changes its species. Further, upon the form fol- 
lows an inclination to the end, or to an action, or 
something of the sort ; for everything, in so far 
as it is in act, acts and tends towards that which 
is in accordance with its form, and this pertains 
to weight and order. Hence the notion of good, 
so far as it consists in perfection, consists also in 
mode, species, and order. 

Reply Obj. i. These three only follow upon 
being in so far as it is perfect, and according to 
this perfection is it good. 

Reply Obj. 2. Mode, species, and order, are 
said to be good, and to be beings, not as though 
they themselves were subsistences, but because 
it is through them that other things are both be- 
ings and good. Hence they have no need of other 
things whereby they are good, for they are spok- 
en of as good, not as though formally constituted 
so by something else, but as formally constitut- 
ing others good; thus whiteness is not said to be 
a being as though it were by anything else, but 
because by it something else has accidental be- 
ing, as a thing that is white. 

Reply Obj. 3. Every being is consequent upon 
some form. Hence, according to every being of 
a thing is its mode, species, order. Thus, a man 
has a mode, species, and order, as a man ; and an- 
other mode, species, and order, as he is wffiite, 
virtuous, learned, and so on, according to every- 
thing predicated of him. But evil deprives a 
thing of some sort of being, as blindness deprives 
us of that being which is sight; yet it does not 
destroy every mode, species, and order, but only 
i$tich as follow upon the being of sight. 

^Metaphysics, vm, 3 (i043*>34). 


Reply Obj. 4. Augustine says {De Nat Bcfil, 
^*Evcry mode, as mode, is good” (and the 
same can be said of species and order). “But an 
evil mode, species, and order are so called as be- 
ing less than they ought to be, or as hot belong- 
ing to that to which they ought to belong. There- 
fore they are called evil, because they are out of 
place and incongruous.” 

Reply Obj. 5. The nature of light is spoken of 
as being without number, weight, and measure 
not absolutely, but in comparison with corporeal 
things, because the power of light extends to all 
corporeal things, since it is an active quality of 
the first body that causes change, that is, the 
heavens. 

Article 6 . Whether Good Is Rightly Divided 
into the Fitting^ the Useful, and the Pleasant? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It seems 
that good is not rightly divided into the fitting, 
the useful, and the pleasant. 

Objection i. For goodness is divided by the 
ten predicaments, as the Philosopher says.® But 
the fitting, the useful, and the pleasant can be 
found under one predicament. Therefore good- 
ness is not rightly divided by them. 

Obj. 2. Further, every division is made by op- 
posites. But these three do not seem to be op- 
posites, for the fitting is pleasing, and no wicked- 
ness is useful; but this ought to be the case if 
the division were made by opposites, for then 
the virtuous and the useful would be opposed as 
Tully also says {De Offic. ii).* Therefore this 
division is incorrect. 

Obj. 3. Further, where one thing is on account 
of another, there is only one thing. But the use- 
ful is not good except so far as it is pleasing and 
fitting. Therefore the useful ought not to be 
divided against the pleasant and the virtuous. 

On the contrary ^ Ambrose makes use of this 
division of good {De Offic. i, 9).® 

I answer that, This division properly concerns 
the good of man. But if we consider the nature 
of good from a higher and more general point of 
view, w'e shall find that this division properly 
concerns good as such. For everything is good so 
far as it is desirable, and is a term of the move- 
ment of the appetite, the term of whose move- 
ment can be seen from a consideration of the 
movement of a natural body. Now the move- 
ment of a natural body is terminated by the end 
absolutely, and relatively by the means through 
which it comes to the end, where the movement 
ceases; so a thing is called a term of the move- 

* PL 42, 558. * lUhks, I, 6 (ioy6«ig). 
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ment so far as it terminates any part of that 
movement. Now the ultimate term of movement 
can be taken in two ways, either as the thing it- 
self towards which it tends, for example, a place 
or form ; or a stale of rest in that thing. Thus, in 
the movement of the appetite, the thing desired 
that terminates the movement of the appetite 
relatively, as a means by which something tends 
towards another, is called the useful ; but that 
sought after as the last thing terminating com- 
pletely the movement of the appetite, as a thing 
towards which for its own saJee the appetite 
tends, is called the fitting, for the fitting is that 
which is desired for its own sake; but that which 
terminates the movement of the appetite in the 
form of rest in the thing desired is called the 
pleasant. 

Reply Ohj, i. Goodness, so far as it is identi- 
cal with being, is divided by the ten predica- 
ments. But this division belongs to it according 
to its own notion. 

Reply Obj. 2. This division is not by opposite 
things, but by opposite a.spects. Now those 
things are called pleasing which have no other 
aspect under which they are desirable except the 
pleasant, although sometimes they are hurtful 
and unfitting. But the useful applies to such as 
have nothing desirable in themselves, but are de- 
sired only as helpful to something further, as the 
taking of bitter medicine, while the fitting is 
predicated of such as are desirable in themselves. 

Reply Obj, 3. Good is not divided into these 
three as something univocal to be predicated 
equally of them all, but as something analogical 
to be predicated of them according to priority 
and posteriority. Hence it is predicated chiefly, 
of the fitting, then of the pleasant, and lastly of 
the useful. 

QUESTION VI 
The goodness of god 
{In Four Articles) 

We next consider the goodness of God, under 
'which head there are four points of inquiry, (i) 
Whether to begoodbelongs to God? (2) Whether 
God is the supreme good? (3) Whether He alone 
is good through His essence? (4) Whether all 
things are good by the divine goodness. ; 

, Article i . Whether To Be Good Belongs to God? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It seems 
" that to be good does not belong to God. 

Objection i. For the notion of good consists 
in mode, species, and order. But these do not 
seem to belong to God, since God is boundless, 


and is not ordered to anything. Therefore to be 
good does not belong to God. 

Obj. 2, Further, the good is what all things de- 
sire. But all things do not desire God, because 
all things do not know Him, and nothing is de- 
sired unless it is known. Therefore to be good 
does not belong to God. 

On the contrary y It is written (Lara. 3. 25) ; 
The Lord is good to them that hope in Him, to 
the soul that secketh Him. 

I answer that, To be good belongs especially to 
God. For a thing is good according to its desir- 
ableness. Now everything seeks after its own per- 
fection. And the perfection and form of an effect 
consist in a certain likeness to the agent, since 
every agent makes its like. Hence the agent itself 
is desirable and has the nature of good. But the 
very thing which is desirable in it is the partici- 
pation of its likene.ss. Therefore, since God is the 
first effecting cause of all things, it is manifest 
that the aspect of good and of desirableness be- 
long to Him; and hence Dionysius {Div. Norn, 
iv)^ attributes good to God as to the first effi- 
cient cause, saying that, “God is called good as 
by Whom all things subsist.” 

Reply Obj. i. To have mode, species, and or- 
der, belongs to the notion of caused good; but 
good is in God as in its cause, and hence it pei- 
tains (0 Him to impose mode, species, and order 
on others. Therefore these three things arc in God 
as in their cause. 

Reply Obj. 2. All things, by desiring their own 
perfection, desire God Himself, since the perfec- 
tions of all things are so many likenesses of the 
divine being, as appears from what is said above 
(q. IV, 3). And so of those things which desire 
God, some know Him as lie is Himself, and this 
is proper to the rational creature; others know 
some participation of His goodness, and this ex- 
tends even to .sensible knowledge others have a 
natural desire without knowledge, as being di- 
rected to their ends by a higher intelligence. 

Article r Whether God Is the Supreme Good? 

lf> proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that God is not the suj)reme good. 

Objections. For the supreme good adds some- 
thing to good; otherwise it would belong to every 
good. But every thing which is an addition to any- 
thing else is a composite thing. Therefore the 
supreme good is composite. But God is supreme- 
ly simple, as was shown above (q. hi, a. 7). 
Therefore God is not the supreme good. 

Obj. 2. Further, “Good is what all desire,” as 
the Philosopher says.* Now what all desire is 

1 PG, 3, 700. * Ethics, 1, I (1094*3). 
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nothing but God, Who is the end of all things. 
Therefore there is no other good but God. This 
appears also from what is said (Luke 18. 19): 
None is good but God alone. But we use the word 
supreme in comparison with others, as, for in- 
stance, supreme heat is used in comparison with 
all other heats. Therefore God cannot be called 
the supreme good. 

Obj. 3. Further, supreme implies comparison. 
But things not in the same genus are not compa- 
rable; as, sweetness is not properly called greater 
or less than a line. Therefore, since God is not in 
the same genus as other good things, as appears 
above (qq. m, a. s; iv, a. 3) it seems that God 
cannot be called the supreme good in relation to 
others. 

On the contrary, hMgusWnt says {De Trin.iiy 
that the Trinity of the divine persons “is the su- 
preme good, discerned by purified minds.’’ 

I answer that, God is the supreme good abso- 
lutely, and not only as existing in any genus or 
order of things. For good is attributed to God, 
as was said in the preceding article, inasmuch as 
all desired perfections flow from Him as from 
the first cause. They do not, however, flow from 
Him as from a univocal agent, as shown above 
(q. IV, A, 3), but as from an agent which does 
not agree with its effects either in species or genus. 
Now the likeness of an effect in the univocal 
cause is found uniformly; but in the equivocal 
cause it is found more excellently, as, heat is in 
the sun in a more excellent way than it is in fire. 
Therefore as good is in God as in the first, but 
not the univocal, cause of all things, it must be 
in Him in a most excellent way. And therefore 
He is called the supreme good. 

Reply Obj, i. The supreme good does not add 
to good any absolute thing, but only a relation. 
Now a relation by which something is said of 
God in relation to creatures is not really in God, 
but in the creature, for it is in God in our idea 
only, as what is knowable is called so with rela- 
tion to knowledge not becau.se it depends on 
knowledge, but because knowledge depends on it. 
Thus it is not necessary that there should be 
composition in the supreme good, but only that 
other things are deficient in comparison with it. 

Reply Obj, 2. When we say that good is what 
all desire, it is not to be understood that every 
kind of good thing is desired by all, but that 
whatever is desired has the aspect of good. And 
when it is said. None is good but God alone, this 
is to be understood of essential goodness, as will 
be explained in the next article. 

Reply Obj. 3. Things not of the same genus 

iBk.i(PL 42 , 823). 


are in no way comparable to each other if indeed 
they are in different genera. Now we say that 
God is not in the same genus with other good 
things.NotthatHeisin any other genus, but that 
He is outside genus, and is the principle of every 
genus. And thus He is compared to others by ex- 
cess, and it is this kind of comparison the su- 
preme good implies. 

Article 3. Whether To Be Essentially Good Be* 
longs to God Alone? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article :li seems 
that to be essentially good does not belong to 
God alone. 

Objection i. For as “one” is convertible with 
“being,” so is “good,” as we said above (q. V, a. i ). 
But every being is one through its own essence, 
as appears from the Philosopher;^ therefore 
every being is good through its owm essence. 

Obj, 2. Further, if good is what all things de- 
sire, since being itself is desired by all, then the 
being of each thing is its good. But everything is 
a being through its own essence; therefore every 
being is good through its own essence. 

Obj. 3. Further, everything is good by its own 
goodness. Therefore if there is anything which 
is not good through its own essence it is neces- 
sary to say that its goodness is not its own es- 
sence. Therefore its goodness, since it is a being, 
mast be good; and if it is good by some other 
goodness, the same quest ion applies to that good- 
ness also ; therefore we must either proceed to 
infinity, or come to some goodness which is not 
good by any other goodness. Therefore the first 
supposition holds good. Therefore everything is 
good through its own essence. 

On the contrary, Boethius says (De fleb* 
dom.)? that all things but God are good by par- 
ticipation. Therefore they are not good essen- 
tially. 

/ a 7 iswer that, God alone is good through His 
own essence. For everything is called good ac- 
cording to its perfection. Now perfection of a 
thing is threefold: first, according to the consti- 
tution of its owm being; secondly, in respect of 
any accidents being added as necessary for its 
perfect operation; thirdly, perfection consists in 
the attaining to something else as the end. Thus, 
for instance, the first perfection of fire consists 
in its being, which it has through its own sub- 
stantial form; its secondary perfection consists 
in heat, lightness and dryness, and the like ; its 
third perfection is to rest in its own place. 

This triple perfection belongs to no creature 

* Metaphysics, iv, 2 (ioo3'»32). 
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by its awn essence; it belongs , to God only, in 
Whom alone essence is His being; in Whom there 
Hreiio accidents, since whatever belongs to others 
accidentally belongs to Him essentially, as to be 
powerful, wise, and the like, as appears from 
what is stated above (q. hi, a. 6 ) ; and He is not 
directed to anything else as to an end, but is 
Himself the last end of all things. Hence it is 
manifest that God alone has every kind of per- 
fection by His own essence; therefore He Him- 
self alone is good by His own essence. 

Reply Obj. i. “One” does not include the no- 
tion of perfection, but of indivision only, which 
belongs to everything according to its own es- 
sence. Now the essences of simple things are un- 
divided both in act and in potency, but the es- 
sences of composite things are undivided only 
according to act ; and therefore everything must 
be one by its own essence, but not good by its 
own essence, as was shown above. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although everything is good in 
that it has being, yet the essence of a creature is 
not itself being and therefore it does not follow 
that a creature is good through its essence. 

Reply Obj. 3. The goodness of a creature isnot 
its very essence, but something superadded; it 
is either its being, or some added perfection, or 
the order to its end. Still, the goodness itself thus 
added is good, just as it is being. But it is called 
being because by it something has being, not be- 
cause it itself has being through something else ; 
hence it is called good because by it something 
is good, and not because it itself has some other 
goodness whereby it is good. 

Article 4. Whether All Things Are Good by the 
Divine Goodness? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
seems that allthings are good by the divine good- 
ness. 

Objection i. For Augustine says {De Trin. 
viii),^ “This and that are good; take away this 
and that, and see good itself if thou cansl; and 
so thou shalt see God, good not by any other 
good, but the good of every good.” But every- 
thing is good by its own good; therefore every- 
thing is good by that very good which is God. 
Obj. 2. Furtlier, as Boethius says {De Heb- 
all things are called good according as 
they are ordered to God, and this is by reason of 
the divine goodness; therefore all things are 
good by the divine goodness. 

On the contrary^ All things are good in so far 
as they have being. But they are not called be- 
ings through the divine being, but through their 
^ Chap. 3 (PL 42, 949). * PL 64, 1312. 


own being; therefore all things are not good by 
the divine goodness but by their own goodness. 

I answer that, As regards relative things, we 
may admit extrinsic denomination ; for example, 
a thing is denominated “placed” from “place,” 
and “measured” from “measure.” But as regards 
absolute things opinions differ. Plato held the 
species of all things to be separate, and that indi- 
viduals were denominated by them as participat- 
ing in the separate species; for instance, that 
Socrates is called man according to the separate 
idea of man.'’ Now just as he laid down separate 
ideas of man and horse which he called absolute 
man and absolute horse,* so likewise he laid down 
separate ideas of being and of one, and these he 
called absolute being and absolute oneness,® and 
by participation of these everything was called 
being or one. And what was thus absolute being 
and absolute one, he said was the supreme good.® 
And because good is convertible with being, as 
one is also, he called God the absolute good,’ 
from whom all things are called good by way of 
participation.*" 

Although this opinion appears to be unrea- 
sonable in affirming separate species of natural 
things as subsisting of themselves — as Aristotle 
argues in many ways^— still, it is absolutely true 
that there is first something which is essentially 
being and essentially good, which we Call God, as 
appears from what is shown above (q. ii, a. 3), 
and Aristotle agrees with this.^*^ 

Hence from the first being, essentially being, 
and good, everything can be called good and a 
being, since it participates in it by way of a cer- 
tain assimilation, although it is far removed and 
defective, as appears from the above (q. iv, a. 
3). Everything is therefore called good from the 
divine goodness as from the first exemplary, ef- 
fecting, and final principle of all goodness. Nev- 
ertheless, everything is called gocn’ by reason of 
the likeness of the divine goodness belonging to 
it, w’hich is formally its own goodness, by which 
it is denominated good. And so of all things there 
is one goodness, and yet many goodnesses. 

This is a sufficient Reply to the Objections. 

«Cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics, i, 6 (987*’7); Augustine, 
83 Questions, q. 46 (PL 40, 30). 
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QUESTION VII 
The infinity of god 
(In Four Articles) 

After considering the divine perfection we must 
consider the divine infinity, and God’s existence 
in things (q. vm) ; for God is everywhere, and 
in all things, since He is boundless and infinite. 

Concerning the first, there are four points of 
inquiry: (i) Whether God is infinite? (2) 
Whether anything besides Him is infinite in es- 
sence? (3) Whether anything can be infinite in 
magnitude? (4) Whether an infinite multitude 
can exist? 

Article i. Whether God Is Infinite? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It seems 
that God is not infinite. 

Objection i. For everything infinite is imper- 
fect, because it has parts and matter, as is said 
in the Physics} But God is most perfect. There- 
fore He is not infinite. 

Obj. 2. Further, according to the Philosopher* 
finite and infinite belong to quantity. But there 
is no quantity in God, for He is not a body, as 
was shown above (q. hi, a. i). Therefore it 
does not belong to Him to be infinite. 

Obj. 3. Further, what is here in such a way as 
not to be elsewhere, is finite according to place. 
Therefore that which is a thing in such a way as 
not to be another thing is finite according to 
substance. But God is this, and not another; for 
He is not a stone or wood. Therefore God is not 
infinite in substance. 

On the contrary, Damascene says (De Fide 
Orth, i, 4)^ that, “God is infinite and eternal, 
and boundless.” 

/ answer that, All the ancient philosophers at- 
tribute infinity to the first principle, as is said 
in the Physics* and “this with reason”;*’ for they 
considered that things flow forth infinitely from 
the first principle. But becau.se some erred con- 
cerning the nature of the first principle, as a con- 
sequence they erred also concerning it.s infinity. 
For as they asserted that matter was the first 
principle,® consequently they attributed to the 
first principle a material infinity, to the effect 
that some infinite body w as the first principle of 
things. 

We must consider therefore that a thing is 
called infinite because it is not finite. Now mat- 

* Ajiatotle, ui, 6 (207*27). 

* Physics, I, 2 (i8s*’2). 
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ter is in a way made finite by form, and the f onn 
by matter. Matter indeed is made finite by form, 
because matter, before it receives its form, is in 
potency to many forms, but on receiving a form, 
it is terminated by that one. Again, form is made 
finite by matter, because form, considered in it- 
self, is common to many, but when received in 
matter, the form is determined to this one par- 
ticular thing. Now matter is perfected by the 
form by which it is made finite; therefore infi- 
nite as attributed to matter, has the nature of 
something imperfect, for it is as it were formless 
matter. On the other hand form is not made per- 
fect by matter, but rather its fulness is con- 
tracted by matter; and hence the infinite, viewed 
on the part of the form not determined by mat- 
ter, has the nature of something perfect. Now 
being is the most formal of all things, as appears 
from what is shown above (q. iv, a. i, Ans. 3). 
Since therefore the divine being is not a being 
received in anything, but He is His own subsist- 
ent being as was shown above (q. hi, a. 4), it is 
clear that God Himself is infinite and perfect. 

From this appears the Reply to the First Ob* 
jection. 

Reply Obj. 2. Quantity is terminated as it were 
by its form, which can be seen in the fact that 
a figure which consists in the termination of 
quantity, is a kind of form in respect to quan- 
tity. Hence the infinite of quantity is the infinite 
of matter, and such a kind of infinite cannot be 
attributed to God, as was said above in this ar- 
ticle. 

Reply Obj. 3. The fact that the being of God 
is self -subsisting, not received in any other, and 
is thus called infinite, shows Him to be distin- 
guished from all other beings, and all others to 
be apart from Him. In the same way. if there 
were such a thing as a self -subsisting whiteness, 
the very fact that it did not exist in anything 
else would make it distinct from every other 
whiteness existing irfa subject. 

Article 2. Whether Anything but God Can Be 
Essentially hi finite? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that something else besides God can be 
essentially infinite. 

Objection i. For the power of anything is pro- 
portioned to its essence. Now if the essence of 
God is infinite, His powder must also be infinite. 
Therefore He can produce an infinite effect, since 
the extent of a power is known by its effect. 

Obj. 2. Further, whatever has infinite power 
has an infinite essence. Now the created intellect 
has an infinite power, for it apprehends the uni- 
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versal, which can extend itself to an infinity of 
singular things. Therefore every created intel- 
lectual substance is infinite. 

Obj. 3. Further, prime matter is something 
other than God, as was shown above (q. hi, a. 
8). But prime matter is infinite. Therefore some- 
thing besides God can be infinite. 

On the contrary, The infinite cannot have a 
beginning, as said in the Physics} But everything 
outside God is from God as from its first princi- 
ple. Therefore besides God nothing can be infi- 
nite. 

/ answer that. Things other than God can be 
relatively infinite, but not absolutely infinite. For 
with regard to infinite as applied to matter, it 
is manifest that everything actually existing pos- 
sesses a form, and thus its matter is determined 
by form. But because matter, considered as ex- 
isting under some substantial form, remains in 
potency to many accidental forms, what is abso- 
lutely finite can be relatively infinite; as, for ex- 
ample, wood is finite according to its own form, 
but still it is relatively infinite, since it is in po- 
tentiality to an infinite number of shapes. 

But if wc .speak of the infinite in reference to 
form, it is manifest that those things the forms 
of which are in matter are absolutely finite, and 
in no way infinite. If however any created forms 
are not received into matter, but are self-sub- 
sisting, as some think is the case w'ilh the angels,^ 
these will be relatively infinite, in so far as such 
kinds of forms are not terminated, nor con- 
tracted by any matter. But because a created 
form thus subsisting has being, and yet is not its 
own being, it is necessary that its being is re- 
ceived and contracted to a determinate nature. 
Hence it cannot be absolutely infinite. 

Reply Obj. T. It is against the nature of a 
made thing for its essence to be its being, be- 
cause subsisting being is not a created being; 
hence it is against the nature of a made thing to 
be absolutely infinite. Therefore, as God, al- 
though He has infinite power, cannot make a 
thing to be not made (for this would imply that 
two contradictories exist at the same time), so 
likewise He cannot make anything to be abso- 
lutely infinite. 

Reply Obj. 2. The fact that the pow^r of the 
intellect extends itself in a way to infinite things 
is because the intellect is a form not in matter, 
but either wholly separated from matter, as is 
the angelic substance, or at least an intellectual 
power, which is not the act of any organ, in the 
intellectual soul joined to a body. 

» Aristotle, III, 4 (203^7), 
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Reply Obj. 3. Prime matter does not exist by 
itself in nature, since it is not being in act, but 
in potency only ; hence it is something concreated 
rather than created. Nevertheless, prime matter 
even as regards potency is not absolutely infi- 
nite, but relatively, because its potency extends 
only to natural forms. 

Article 3. Whether an Actually Infinite Mag- 
nitude Can Exist? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
seems that there can be something actually in- 
finite in magnitude. 

Objection i. For in the mathematical sciences 
there is no error, since “there is no lie in things 
abstract,” as the Philosopher says.*’ But the 
mathematical sciences use the infinite in mag- 
nitude; thus, the geometrician in his demon- 
strations says, “Let this line be infinite.” There- 
fore it is not impossible for a thing to be in- 
finite in magnitude. 

C)bj. 2. Further, what is not against the na- 
ture of anything, can agree with it. Now to be 
infinite is not against the nature of magnitude, 
but rather both the finite and the infinite seem 
to be passions of quantity. Therefore it is not 
impossible for some magnitude to be infinite. 

Obj. 3. Further, magnitude is infinitely divis- 
ible, for the continuous is defined, “that which 
is infinitely divisible,” as is tlear from the 
Physics} But contraries are concerned about 
one and the same thing. Since therefore addi- 
tion is opposed to division, and increase is op- 
posed to diminution, it appears that magnitude 
can be increased to infinity. Therefore it is pos- 
sible foj? magnitude to be infinite. 

Obj. 4. Further, movement and time have 
quantity and continuity derived from the mag- 
nitude over which movement passes, as is said 
in the Physics But it is not agauist the ^^iture 
of time and movement to be infinite, since 
every determinate (signatum) indivisible in 
time and circular movement is both a begin- 
ning and an end. Therefore neither is it against 
the nature of magnitude to be infinite. 

On '{he contrary, Every body has a surface. 
But every body which has a surface is finite, 
because surface is the term of a finite body. 
Therefore all bodies arc finite. The same applies 
both to surface and to a line. Therefore nothing 
is infinite in magnitude. 

I answer that, It is one thing to be infinite in 
essence, and another to be infinite in magni- 

• Physics, II, 2 (193^35)- 

* Aristotle, 111, i (200^20). 

‘Aristotle, iv, ii (2ig“i2). 
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tude. For granted that a body exists infinite in 
magnitude, as fire or air, yet this would not be 
infinite in essence, because its essence would 
be terminated in a species by its form, and con- 
fined to something individual by matter. And 
so assuming from what has been said before (a. 
2), that no creature is infinite in essence, it still 
remains to inquire whether any creature can 
be infinite in magnitude. 

We must therefore observe that a body, which 
is a complete magnitude, can be considered in 
two ways: mathematically, in respect to its 
quantity only, and naturally, as regards its mat- 
ter and form. 

Now it is manifest that a natural body can- 
not be actually infinite. For every natural body 
has some determined substantial form. Since 
therefore the accidents follow upon the sub- 
stantial form, it is necessary that determinate 
accidents should follow upon a determinate 
form, and among these accidents is quantity. 
So every natural body has a greater or smaller 
determinate quantity. Hence it is impossible 
for a natural body to be infinite. The same ap- 
pears from movement; because every natural 
body has some natural movement. But an in- 
finite body could not have any natural move- 
ment. Neither direct, because nothing moves 
naturally by a direct movement unless it is out 
of its place, and thi.s could not happen to an in- 
finite body, for it would occupy every place, 
and thus every place would be indifferently its 
own place. Neither could it move circularly; 
since circular motion requires that one part of 
the body is necessarily transferred to a place 
occupied by another part, and this could not 
happen as regards an infinite circular body; for 
if tw'o lines be drawn from the centre, the far- 
ther they extend from the centre, the farther 
they are from each other; therefore, if a body 
were infinite, the lines would be infinitely dis- 
tant from each other, and thus one could never 
reach the place belonging to any other. 

The same applies to a mathematical body. 
For if we imagine a mathematical body actu- 
ally existing, we must imagine it under some 
form, because nothing is actual except by its 
form; hence, since the form of quantity as such 
is figure, such a body must have some figure, 
and so would be finite, for figure is confined by 
a term or boundary. 

Reply Obj. i. A geometrician does not need 
to assume a line actually infinite, but takes 
some actually finite line, from which he sub- 
tracts whatever he finds necessary, which line 
he calls infinite. 


Reply Obj, 2. Although the infinite is not 
against the nature of magnitude in general, still 
it is against the nature of any species of it; 
thus, for instance, it is against the nature of a 
bicubical or tricubical magnitude, whether cir- 
cular or triangular, and so on. Now what is not 
possible in any species cannot exist in the 
genus; hence there cannot be any infinite mag- 
nitude, since no species of magnitude is in- 
finite. 

Reply Obj. 3. The infinite which pertains to 
quantity, as was shown above (a. i, Ans. 2), be- 
longs to matter. Now by division of the whole 
we approach to matter, since parts have the as- 
pect of matter; but by addition we approach 
to the whole which has the aspect of a form. 
Therefore the infinite is not in the addition of 
magnitude, but only in division. 

Reply Obj. 4. Movement and time are whole 
not actually but successively; hence they have 
potency mixed wdth act. But magnitude is an 
actual whole; therefore the infinite in quantity 
refers to matter, and does not agree with the 
totality of magnitude; yet it agrees with the 
totality of time or movement, for it is proper 
to matter to be in potency. 

Article 4. Whether an Infinite Multitude of 
Things Can Exist? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
seems that an actually infinite multitude is pos- 
sible. 

Objection i. For it is not impossible for 
what is in potency to be reduced to act. But 
number can be multiplied to infinity. Therefore 
it is possible for an infinite multitude actually 
to exist. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is possible for any in- 
dividual of any species to be made actual. But 
the species of figures are infinite. Therefore an 
infinite number of actual figures is possible. 

Obj. 3. Further, things not opposed to each 
other do not obstruct each other. But supposing 
a multitude of things to exist, there can still be 
many others not opposed to them. Therefore it 
is not impossible for others also to coexist with 
them, and so on to infinity; therefore an actual 
infinite number of things is possible. 

On the contrary, It is written, Thou hast or- 
dered all things in measure, and number, afid 
weight (Wisd. ii. 21), 

/ answer that, A twofold opinion exists on 
this subject. Some, as Avicenna and Algazcl,^ 
said that “it is impossible for an actually in- 

» Cf. Avcrrocs, Best, Best., disp. 1 (ix, 20 A, F; Cf. ix. 
x8M). 
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finite multitude to exist absolutely, but an ac- multitude is reduced to act successively, and 


cidentally infinite multitude is not impossible. 
A multitude is said to be infinite absolutely 
when an infinite multitude is necessary that 
something may exist.” Now this is impossible, 
because it would entail something dependent 
on an infinity for its existence, and hence its 
generation could never come to be, because it is 
impossible to pass through an infinite medium. 

A multitude is said to be accidentally infinite 
when its existence as such is not necessary, but 
accidental. This can be shown, for example, in 
the work of an artisan, which requires a certain 
multitude of itself ; namely, art in the soul, the 
movement of the hand, and a hammer; and sup- 
posing that such things were infinitely multi- 
plied, the work of hammering would never be 
finished, since it would depend on an infinite 
number of causes. But the multitude of ham- 
mers which one may use according as one may 
be broken and another used, is an accidental 
multitude; for it happens by accident that many 
hammers are used, and it matters little whether 
one or two, or many are used, or an infinite 
number, if the work is carried on for an infinite 
time. In this way they said that there can be 
an accidentally infinite multitude. 

This, however, is impossible, since every 
kind of multitude must belong to a species of 
multitude. Now the species of multitude are to 
be reckoned by the species of numbers. But no 
species of number is infinite; for every number 
is multitude measured by one. Hence it is im- 
possible for there to be an actually infinite mul- 
titude, either absolute or accidental. Likewise 
multitude in nature is created, and everything 
created is comprehended under some clear in- 
tention of the Creator, for no agent acts aim- 
lessly. Hence everything created must be com- 
prehended in a certain number. Therefore it is 
impossible for an actually infinite multitude to 
exist, even accidentally. 

But a potentially infinite multitude is pos- 
sible, because the increase of multitude follows 
upon the division of magnitude, since the more 
a thing is divided, the greater number of things 
result. Hence, as the infinite is to be found 
potentially in the division of the continuous, 
because we thus approach matter, as was 
shown in the preceding article, by the same 
reason the infinite can be also found potentially 
in the addition of multitude. 

Reply Obj. i. Whatever is in potency is re- 
duced to act according to its mode of being; 
for instance, a day is reduced to act successive- 
ly, and not all at once. Likewise the infinite in 


not all at once, because every multitude can be 
succeeded by another multitude to infinity. 

Reply Obj. 2. Species of figures are infinite 
by infinitude of number. Now there are various 
species of figures, such as trilateral, quadri- 
lateral and so on; and as an infinitely numer- 
able multitude is not all at once reduced to act, 
so neither is the multitude of figures. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although the supposition of 
some things does not preclude the supposition 
of others, still the supposition of an infinite 
number is opposed to any single species of mul- 
titude. Hence it is not possible for an actually 
infinite multitude to exist. 

QUESTION VIII 
The being of god in things 
{In Four Articles) 

Since it apparently belongs to the infinite to be 
present everywhere, and in all things, we now 
consider whether this belongs to God; and con- 
cerning this there arise four points of inquiry : 
(i) Whether God is in all things? (2) Whether 
God is everywhere? (3) Whether God is every- 
where by essence, power, and presence? (4) 
Whether to be everywhere belongs to God 
alone? 

Article i. Whether God Is in All Things? 

Wc proceed thus to the First Article: It seems 
that God is not in all things. 

Objection i. For what is above all things is 
not in all things. But God is above all, accord- 
ing to the (Psalm 112. 4), The Lord is high 
above all ijations, etc. Therefore God is not in 
all things. 

Obj. 2. Further, what is in anything is con- 
tained by it. Now God is not contained by 
things, but rather He contains them. Therefore 
God is not in things, but things are rather in 
Him. Hence Augustine says {Octog. Tri. Queest. 
qu. 20),^ tiiat “in Him things are, rather than 
He is in any place.” 

Obj, 3. Further, the more powerful an agent 
is, the more extended is its action. But God is 
the most powerful of all agents. Therefore His 
action can extend to things which are far re- 
moved from Him, nor is it necessary that He 
should be in all things. 

Obj. 4. Further, the demons are things. But 
God is not in the demons, for there is no jeU 
lowship between light and darkness (II Cor. 6. 
14). Therefore God is not in all things. 

*PL4o, 15. 
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On the eontrery^ A thing: is wherever it op* 
erates. But God operates in all things, accord* 
ing to Isa, 36. la, Lord . . . Thou hast wrought 
all our works in [Vulg., for’] us. Therefore God 
is in all things, 

I answer that, God is in all things; not, in* 
deed, as part of their essence, nor as an acci* 
dent, but as an agent is present to that upon 
which it works. For an agent must be joined 
to that wherein it acts immediately, and touch 
it by its power; hence it is proved in the Phys- 
ics^ that the thing moved and the mover 
must be together. Now since God is being it- 
self by His own essence, created being must be 
His proper effect ; just as to ignite is the proper 
effect of fire. Now God causes this effect in 
things not only when they first begin to be, 
but as long as they are preserved in being; as 
for instance light is caused in the air by the sun 
as long as the air remains illuminated. There- 
fore as long as a thing has being, God must be 
present to it, according to its mode of being. 
But being is innermost in each thing and most 
deeply inherent in all things since it is formal 
in respect of everything found in a thing, as 
was shown above (q. iv, a. i, Ans. 3). Hence it 
must be that God is in all things, and most in- 
timately. 

Reply Obj. i. God is above all things by the 
excellence of His nature; nevertheless, He is in 
all things as the cause of the being of all things, 
as was shown above in this article. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although corporeal things are 
said to be in another as in that which contains 
them, nevertheless spiritual things contain those 
things in which they are as, the soul contains 
the body. Hence also God is in things as con- 
taining them ; nevertheless by a certain likeness 
to corporeal things, it is said that all things are 
in God, since they are contained by Him. 

Reply Obj, 3. No action of an agent, how- 
ever powerful it may be, acts at a distance ex- 
cept through a medium. But it belongs to the 
very great power of God that He acts immedi- 
ately in all things. Hence nothing is distant from 
Him, as though it did not have God in itself. 
But things are said to be distant from God by 
the unlikeness to Him in nature or grace, as 
also He is above all by the excellence of His 
own nature. 

Reply Obj, 4. In the demons there is their 
nature which is from God, and also the de- 
formity of sin which is not from Him; there- 
fore, it is not to be absolutely conceded that 
God is in the demons, except with the addition, 

1 Aristotle, vu, 2 (243^4). 
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in so far as they are beings. But In things not 
deformed in their nature, we must say abso- 
lutely that God is in them. 

Articxe 2. Whether God Is Everywhere^ 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that God is not everywhere. 

Objection 1. For to be everywhere means to 
be in every place. But to be in every place docs 
not belong to God, to Whom it does not belong 
to be in a place ; for incorporeal things, as Boe- 
thius says {De Hebdom.),^ are not in a place. 
Therefore God is not everywhere. 

Obj, 2. Further, the relation of time to suc- 
cession is the same as the relation of place to 
permanence. But one indivisible part of action 
or movement cannot exist in different times; 
therefore neither can one indivisible part in the 
genus of permanent things be in every place. 
Now the divine being is not successive, but per- 
manent. Therefore God is not in many places; 
and thus He is not everywhere. 

Obj, 3. Further, what is wholly in any one 
place is not in part elsewhere. But if God is in 
any one place He is wholly there, for He has no 
parts. No part of Him then is elsewhere, and 
therefore God is not everywhere. 

On the contrary, It is written, I fill heaven 
and earth (Jer. 23. 24). 

/ answer that, Since place is a thing, to be in 
place can be understood in a twofold sense: 
either by way of other things — that is, as one 
thing is said to be in another no matter how, 
and thus the accidents of a place are in place; 
or by a way proper to place, and thus things 
placed are in place. 

Now in both these senses in some way God 
is in every place, and this is to be everywhere. 
First, as He is in all things as giving them be- 
ing, power, and operation, so He is in every 
place as giving it being and power to be in a 
place. Again, things placed are in place in so far 
as they fill a place: and God fills every place; 
not, indeed, as a body, for a body is said to fill 
place in so far as it excludes the presence of an- 
other body; but by God being in a place, others 
are not thereby excluded from it; rather in- 
deed, He Himself fills every place by the very 
fact that He gives being to the things that fill 
every place. 

Reply Obj, i. Incorporeal things are in place 
not by contact of dimensive quantity, as bodies 
are, but by contact of power. 

Reply Obj. 2, The indivisible is twofold. One 
is the term of the continuous, as a point in per- 

>PL64, Z51X. 
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manent things, and as a moment in succession ; 
and this kind of the indivisible in permanent 
things, since it has a determinate site, cannot 
be in many parts of place, or in many places; 
likewise the indivisible of action or movement, 
since it has a determinate order in movement or 
action, cannot be in many parts of time. An- 
other kind of the indivisible is outside of the 
whole genus of the continuous; and in this way 
incorporeal substances, like God, angel, and 
soul, are called indivisible. Such a kind of in- 
divisible does not belong to the continuous, as 
a part of it, but as touching it by its power; 
hence, according as its power can extend itself 
to one or to many, to a small thing, or to a 
great one, in this way it is in one or in many 
places, and in a small or large place. 

Reply Obj. 3. A whole is so called with ref- 
erence to its parts. Now part is twofold: name- 
ly, a part of the essence, as the form and the 
matter are called parts of the composite, while 
genus and difference arc called parts of species. 
There is also a part of quantity, into which any 
quantity is divided. What therefore is whole in 
any place by totality of quantity, cannot be 
outside of that place, because the quantity of 
anything placed is commensurate to the quan- 
tity of the place, and hence there is no totality 
of quantity without totality of place. But total- 
ity of essence is not commensurate to the total- 
ity of place. Hence it is not necessary for that 
which is whole by totality of essence in a thing 
not to be at all outside of it. This appears also 
in accidental forms, which have accidental 
quantity; as an example, whiteness is whole in 
each part of the surface if we speak of its to- 
tality of essence, because it is found to exist in 
every part of the surface according to the per- 
fect notion of its species. But if its totality be 
considered according to quantity which it has 
accidentally, then it is not whole in every part 
of the surface. On the other hand incorporeal 
substances have no totality either of themselves 
or accidentally, except in reference to the per- 
fect notion of their essence. Hence, as the soul 
is whole in every part of the body, so is God 
w^hole in all things and in each one. 

Article 3. Whether God Is Everywhere r>y 
Essence, Presence^ and Power? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
seems that the mode of God’s existence in all 
things is not properly described by way of es- 
sence, presence and power.* 

Objection i. For what is by essence in any- 

* Cf. Peter Lombard, Sent., i, d. 37. chap, i (QR i, 229). 


thing is in it essentially. But God is not essenti- 
ally in things, for He does not belong to the es- 
sence of anything. Therefore it ought not to be 
said that God is in things by essence, presence, 
and power. 

Obj. 2. Further, to be present to anything 
means not to be absent from it. Now this is the 
meaning of God being in things by His essence, 
that He is not absent from anything. Therefore 
the presence of God in all things by essence and 
presence means the same thing. Therefore it is 
superfluous to say that God is present in things 
by His essence, presence, and power. 

Obj. 3. Further, as God by His power is the 
principle of all things, so He is the same like- 
wise by His knowledge and will. But it is not 
said that He is in things by knowledge and will. 
Therefore neither is Fie present by His power. 

Obj. 4. Further, as grace is a perfection add- 
ed to the substance of a thing, so many other 
perfections are likewi.^e added. Therefore if 
God is said to be in certain persons in a special 
way by grace, it seems that according to every 
perfection there ought to be a .special mode of 
God’s being in things. 

O71 the contrary, A gloss on the Canticle of 
Canticles, 5, says that, “God by a common 
mode is in all things by His presence, power, 
and substance; still He is .said to be present 
more familiarly in some by grace.”^ 

I amwe.r that, God is said to be in a thing in 
two ways: in one way after the manner of an 
efficient cause, and thus lie is in all things 
created by Him ; in another w’ay He is in things 
as the object of operation is in the operator, 
and this^is proper to the operations of the soul, 
according as the thing known is in the one who 
knows, and the thing desired in the one desiring. 
In this second way God is especially in the 
rational creature who knows and ' ives Him ac- 
tually or habitually. And because the rational 
creature possesses this by grace, as will be 
.shown later (Part I-II, Q. cix. aa. i, 3). He is 
said to be t! us in the saints by grace. 

But how He is in other things created by 
Him may be considered from human affairs. A 
king, for example, is .said to be in the whole 
kingdom by his power, although he is not every- 
where present. Again a thing is said to be by its 
prc.scnce in other things which are subject to its 
inspection, as things in a house arc said to be 
present to someone, who nevertheless may not 
be in substance in every part of the house. 
Lastly a thing is said to be by way of substance 

* Cf. Glosia ordin., (ni, 364 A); Peter Lombard, loc. cit.; 
cf. also Gregory, Moral., ii, 12 (PL 75, 565). 
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or essence in that place in which its substance 
may be. Now there were some (the Manichees)* 
who said that spiritual and incorporeal things 
were subject to the divine power, but that vis- 
ible and corporeal things were subject to the 
power of a contrary principle. Therefore against 
these it is necessary to say that God is in all 
things by His power. 

But others,* though they believed that all 
things were subject to the divine power, still 
did not allow that divine providence extended 
to these inferior bodies, and in the per.son of 
these it is said, He walketh about the poles of 
the heavens; and He doth not consider our 
things (Job 22. 14). Again.st these it is neces- 
sary to say that God is in all things by His pres- 
ence. 

Further, others said^ that, although all things 
arc subject to God’s providence, still all things 
are not immediately created by God, but that 
He immediately created the first creatures, and 
these created the others. Against these it is 
necessary to say that Fie is in all things by His 
es.sence. 

Therefore, God is in all things by His power, 
since all things are subject to His power; He 
is by His presence in all things, since all things 
are bare and open to His eyes; He is in all 
things by His essence, because He is present 
to all as the cause of their being, as we have 
said. (a. 2). 

Reply Obj. i. God is said to be in all things 
by essence, not indeed by the essence of the 
things themselves, as if He were of their es- 
sence, but by His own es.sence, because His 
substance is present to all things as the cause 
of their being, as we have said. (a. i). 

Reply Obj. 2. A thing can be said to be pres- 
ent to another when in its sight, though the 
thing may be distant in substance, as was shown 
in this article; and therefore two modes of 
presence are necessary, namely, by essence, and 
by presence. 

Reply Obj. 3. Knowledge and will require 
that the thing known should be in the one who 
knows, and the thing willed in the one who wills. 
Hence by knowledge and will things are more 
truly in God than God in things. But power is 
the principle of acting on another; hence by 
power the agent is related and applied to an ex- 
ternal thing, and thus by power an agent may 
be said to be present to another. 

Reply Obj. 4. No other perfection, except 

1 Cf. Augustine, De H acres., xlvi (PL 42, 35), 

2 Sec below, q, xxii, a 2. 

* See below, q. xlv, a 5. 


grace, added to substance renders God present 
in anything as the object known and loved; 
therefore only grace constitutes a special mode 
of God’s being in things. There is, however, an- 
other special mode of God’s being in man by 
union, which will be treated of in its own place 
(Part III, Q. ii). 

Article 4. Whether To Be Everywhere Is 
Proper to God? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article; It 
seems that to be everywhere is not proper to 
God. 

Objection i. For the universal, according to 
the Philosopher,^ is “everywhere, and always”; 
first matter also, since it is in all bodies, is 
everywhere. But neither of these is God, as ap- 
pears from what is said above (q. hi, aa 5, 8). 
Therefore to be everywhere does not belong to 
God alone. 

Obj. 2. Further, number is in things num- 
bered. But the whole universe is constituted in 
number, as appears from the Book of Wisdom 
(ii. 21). Therefore there is .some number which 
is in the whole universe, and is thus everywhere. 

Obj. 3. Further, the universe is a kind of a 
whole perfect body.^ But the whole universe is 
everywhere, because there is no place outside 
of it. Therefore to be everywhere does not be- 
long to God alone. 

Obj. 4. Further, if any body were infinite, no 
place would exist outside of it, and so it would 
be everywhere. Therefore to be everywhere 
does not appear to belong to God alone. 

Obj. 5. Further, the soul, as Augustine says 
(De Trin. vi, 6),'* is “whole in the whole body, 
and whole in every one of its parts.” Therefore 
if there was only one animal in the world, its 
soul would be everywhere ; and thus to be every- 
where does not belong to God alone. 

Obj. 6. Further, as Augustine says (Ep. 
cxxxvii),’^ “The soul feels where it sees, and lives 
w^h^re it feels, and is where it lives.” But the 
soul sees as it were everywhere, for in a succes- 
sion of glances it comprehends the entire space 
of the heavens in its sight. Therefore the soul is 
everywhere. 

On the contrary j Ambrose says (Z>e Spir. 
Sanct. i, 7)®: “Who dares to call the Holy 
Ghost a creature. Who in all things, and every- 
where, and always is, which assuredly belongs 
to the divinity alone?” 

• Posterior Analytics, i, 31 (87^33). 

» Aristotle, Ueavens, i, 1 (268^8). 

• PL 42, 92Q. ^ Chap. 2 (PL 33, S18). 

• PL 16, 753. 
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I answer thaty To be everywhere primarily 
atid per se is proper to God. Now to be every- 
where primarily is said of that which in its 
whole self is everywhere; for if a thing were 
ever3rwhere according to its parts in different 
places, it would not be primarily everywhere, 
since what belongs to anything according to its 
parts does not belong to it primarily; thus if a 
man has white teeth, whiteness belongs primar- 
ily not to the man but to his teeth. But a thing 
is everywhere per se when it does not pertain to 
it to be everywhere accidentally, that is, merely 
on some supposition ; as a grain of millet would 
be everywhere supposing that no other body 
existed. It pertains therefore to a thing to be 
everywhere per se when, on any supposition, it 
must be everywhere ; and this properly belongs 
to God alone. For whatever number of places 
be supposed, even if an infinite number be sup- 
posed besides what already exist, it would be 
necessary that God should be in all of them, 
for nothing can exist except by Him. Therefore 
to be everywhere primarily and per se belongs 
to God, and is proper to Him, because what- 
ever number of places be supposed to exist, God 
must be in all of them, not as to a part of Him, 
but as to His very self. 

Reply Obj. i. The universal and primary 
matter are indeed everywhere, but not accord- 
ing to the same being. 

Reply Obj. 2, Number, since it is an accident, 
does not of itself exist in place, but accidental- 
ly; neither is the whole but only part of it in 
each of the things numbered. Hence it does not 
follow that it is primarily and per se every- 
where. 

Reply Obj. 3. The whole body of the uni- 
verse is everywhere, but not primarily, .since it 
is not wholly in each place, but according to its 
parts; nor again is it everyv^^here per se, be- 
cause, supposing that other places existed be- 
sides itself, it would not be in them. 

Reply Obj. 4. If an infinite body existed, it 
would be everywhere, but according to its 
parts. 

Reply Obj. 5. Were there one animal only, 
its soul would be everywhere, primarily in- 
deed, but accidentally. 

Reply Obj. 6. When it is said that ^he soul 
sees anywhere, this can be taken in two senses. 
In one sense the adverb “anywhere’' determines 
the act of seeing on the part of the object ; and 
in this sense it is true that while it sees the 
heavens, it sees in the heavens, and in the same 
way it feels in the heavens. But it does not fol- 
low that it lives or exists in the heavens, be- 


cause to live and to exist do not import an act 
passing to an exterior abject. In another sense 
it can be understood according as the adverb 
determines the act of the seer, as proceeding 
from the seer; and thus it is true that where 
the soul feels and sees, there it is, and there it 
lives according to this mode of speaking. And 
thus it does not follow that it is everywhere. 

QUESTION IX 
The immutability of god 
{In Two Articles) 

We next consider God’s immutability, and His 
eternity which follows on immutability (q. x). 

On the immutability of God there are two 
points of inquiry: (i) Whether God is alto- 
gether immutable? (2) Whether to be immu- 
table belongs to God alone? 

Article i. Whether God Is Altogether 
Immutable? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
seems that God is not altogether immutable. 

Objection i. For whatever moves itself is in 
some way mutable. But, as Augustine says 
{Gen. ad, lit. viii, 20),* “The Creator Spirit 
moves Himself neither by time, nor by place.” 
Therefore God is in some way mutable. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is said of Wisdom, that it 
is more mobile than all things active — (Vulg. 
mohilior.) (Wisd. 7. 24). But God is wisdom 
itself. Therefore God is movable. 

Obj. 3. Further, to approach and to recede 
signify movement. But these are said of God in 
Scripture, Draw nigh to God, and He will draw 
nigh to you (James 4. 8). Therefore God is 
mutable. 

On the contrary, It is written, I am the Lord, 
and I change not (Mai. 3. 0). 

/ answer that, From what precedes, it is 
shown that God is altogether immutable. First, 
because it was shown above (q. ii, a. 3) that 
there is so^ne first being, whom we call God, 
and that this first being must be pure act, with- 
out the admixture of any potency, for the rea- 
son that, absolutely, potency is posterior to' act 
(q. in, A. i). Now everything which is in any 
way changed is in some way in potency. Hence 
it is evident that it is impossible for God to be 
in any way changeable. 

Secondly, because everything which is moved 
remains as it was in part, and passes away in 
part, as what is moved from whiteness to 
blackness, remains as to substance; thus ir 
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everything which is moved, there is some kind 
of composition to be found. But it has been 
shown above (q. tu, a. 7.) that in God there is 
no composition, for He is altogether simple. 
Hence it is manifest that God cannot be moved. 

Thirdly, because everything which is moved 
acquires something by its movement, and at- 
tains to what it had not attained previously. 
But since God is inhnite, comprehending in 
Himself all the plenitude of perfection of all 
being, He cannot acquire anything new, nor ex- 
tend Himself to anything to which He was not 
extended previously. Hence movement in no 
way belongs to Him. So, some of the ancients/ 
constrained, as it were, by truth itself, decided 
that the first principle was immovable. 

Reply Obj. I. Augustine there speaks in a 
similar way to Plato, who said^ that the first 
mover moves Himself, calling every operation 
a movement, even as the acts of understand- 
ing, and willing, and loving, are called move- 
ments. Therefore because God understands and 
loves Himself, in that respect they said that 
God moves Himself, not, however, as move- 
ment and change belong to a thing existing in 
potency, as we now speak of change and move- 
ment. 

Reply Obj. 2. Wisdom is called movable by 
way of likeness, according as it diffuses its like- 
ness even to the outermost of things; for noth- 
ing can exist which does not proceed from the 
divine wisdom by way of some kind of imita- 
tion, as from the first effecting and formal prin- 
ciple, as also artificial things proceed from the 
wisdom of the maker. And so in the same way, 
since the likeness of the divine wisdom pro- 
ceeds in degrees from the highest things, which 
participate more fully of its likeness, to the 
lowest things which participate of it in a lesser 
degree, there is said be a kind of procession and 
movement of the divine wisdom to things, as 
when we say that the sun proceeds to the earth, 
because the ray of light touches the earth. In 
this way Dionysius (Ccel. Hier. i)^ expounds 
the matter, that every procession of the divine 
manifestation comes to us from the movement 
of the Father of light. 

Reply Obj. 3. These things are said of God in 
Scripture metaphorically. For as the sun is said 
to enter a house or to go out according as its 
rays reach the house, so God is said to approach 

1 Parmenides, and Melissus, according to Aristotle, 
Physics, I, 2 (184^16). 

2 Aristotle, Metaphysics, xii, 6 (i07i**37); d. Plato, 
Timaeus (30, 34); Phaedrus (245).— See al^ Averroes, 
Zn Phys., viii, 40 (iv, 380 B). 
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to us or to recede from ws when wc receive the 
influx of His goodness, or fall away from Him. 

Article 2. Whether To Be Immutable Belongs 
to God Alone? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that to be immutable does not belong to 
God alone. 

Objection i. For the Philosopher says* that 
“matter is in everything which is moved.’^ But, 
according to some,^ certain created substances, 
as angels and souls, have not matter. Therefore 
to be immutable does not belong to God alone. 

Obj. 2. Further, everything that is moved, is^ 
moved on account of some end. What there- 
fore has already attained its ultimate end, is not 
moved. But some creatures have already at- 
tained to their ultimate end, as for examffle all 
the blessed. Therefore some creatures are im- 
movable. 

Obj. 3. Further, everything which is mutable, 
is variable. But forms are invariable; for it is 
said ( 5 cx Princip. i)® that “form is essence con- 
sisting of the simple and invariable.” Therefore 
it does not belong to God alone to be immu- 
table. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {De Nat. 
Boni, i),^ “God alone is immutable; and what- 
ever things He has made, being from nothing, 
are mutable.” 

/ answer that, God alone is altogether im- 
mutable, while, every creature is in some way 
mutable. We must realize therefore that a mu- 
table thing can be called so in two ways : by a 
power in itself, and by a power possessed by an- 
other. For all creatures before they existed, 
were possible, not by any created power, since 
no creature is eternal, but by the ^vine power 
alone, in so far as God could produce them into 
being. Thus, as the production of a thing into 
being depends on the will of God, so likewise it 
depends on His will that things should be pre- 
served in being; for He does not preserve them 
otherwise than by ever giving them being. 
Hence if He took away His action from them, 
all things would be reduced to nothing, as ap- 
pears from Augustine (Gen. ad. lit. iv, 12).® 
Therefore as it was in the Creator’s power to 
produce them as things before they existed in 
themselves, so likewise it is in the Creator’s 

* Metaphysics, n, 2 (094**26). 
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power when they exist in themselves to bring 
them to nothing. In this way therefore, by the 
power of another — namely, of God — they are 
mutable, since they are producible from noth- 
ing by Him, and are by Him reducible from 
being to non-being. 

If, however, a thing is called mutable by a 
power existing in itself, thus also in some man- 
ner every creature is mutable. For every crea- 
ture has a twofold power, active and passive; 
and I call that power passive wdiich enables 
anything to attain its perfection either in be- 
ing, or in attaining to its end. Now if the mu- 
tability of a thing be considered according to its 
powxT for being, in that way all creatures are 
not mutable, but those only in which what is 
possible in them is consistent with non-being. 
Hence, in the inferior bodies there is mutabil- 
ity both as regards substantial being, since their 
matter can exist with privation of their sub- 
stantial form, and also as regards their ac- 
cidental being, supposing the subject to coexist 
with privation of accident; as, ftir example, 
this subject “man” can exist with “not-white- 
ness,” and can therefore be changed from white 
to not-white. But supposing the accident to be 
such as to follow on the essential principles of 
the subject, then the privation of such an ac* 
cident cannot coexist with the subject Hence 
the subject cannot he changed as regards that 
kind of accident; as, for example, snow cannot 
be made black. Now in the celestial bodies mat- 
ter is not consistent with privation of form, be- 
cause the form pu'rfects the w^hole potentiality 
of the matter; therefore these bodies arc not 
mutable as to substantial being, but only as to 
being in place, because the subject is consistent 
with privation of this or that place. On the 
other hand incorporeal substances, being sub- 
sistent forms which, although with respect to 
their own being are as potency to act, are not 
consistent with the privation of this act, because 
being is consequent upon form, and nothing is 
corrupted unless it lose its form. Hence in the 
form itself there is no potency to non-being, 
and so these kinds of substances are immutable 
and invariable as regards their being. Therefore 
Dionysius .says (Div. Norn, iv),* that “intel- 
lectual created substances are pure fr ' n gen- 
eration and from every variation, as also are 
incorporeal and immaterial substances.” Still, 
there remains in them a twofold mutability: 
one as regards their potency to their end, and 
in that way there is in them a mutability ac- 
cording to choice from good to evil, as Dama- 
»Scct. 1 (PG,j,693). 


scene says (De Fide, ii, 3, 4)2 ; the other as re- 
gards place, since by their finite power they at- 
tain to certain places which they did not reach 
before — which cannot be said of God, who by 
His infinity fills all places, as was shown above 
(q. vm, A. 2). 

Thus in every creature there is a potency to 
change either as regards substantial being as in 
the case of corruptible bodies, or as regards 
being in place only, as in the case of the celestial 
bodies, or as regards the order to their end, 
and the application of their powers to divers 
objects, as is the case with the angels; and uni- 
versally all creatures generally are mutable by 
the power of the Creator, in Whose power is 
their being and non-being. Hence since God is 
in none of these ways mutable, it belongs to 
Him alone to be altogether immutable. 

Reply Obj. 1. This objection proceeds from 
mutability as regards substantial or accidental 
being; for philosophers treated of such move- 
ment. 

Reply Obj. 2. The good angels, besides their 
natural endowment of immutability of being, 
have also immutability of choice by divine 
power; nevertheless there remains in them mu- 
tability as regards place. 

Reply Ob). 3. Forms are l alled invariable be- 
cause they cannot be subjects of variation; but 
they are subject to variation because by them 
their subject is variable. Hence it is clear that 
they vary in so far as they are; for they are not 
called beings as though they were the subject 
of being, but because through them something 
has being. And thus the answers to the objec- 
tions are clear. 

QUESTION X 
The eternity of god 
{In Six Articles) 

We must now consider the eternity of God, 
concerning which arise six points of inquiry: 
(1) What is eternity? (2) Whether God is 
eternal? (3) Whether to be eternal belongs to 
God aloncf^ (4) Whether eternity differs from 
time? (5) The difference of aeviternity and of 
time, (6) Whether there is only one seviternity, 
as there is one time, and one eternity? 

Article i. Whether This Is a Good Defi?iition 
of Eternity, ‘‘The Simultaneoitsly-W hole and 
Perfect Possession of biterminable Life?’* 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
seems that the definition of eternity given by 

* PG 94. «C) 8 . 
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Boethius (De Consol v)^ is not a good one: 
“Eternity is the simultaneously-whole and per- 
fect possession of interminable life.” 

Objection i. For the word interminable is a 
negative one. But negation only belongs to 
what is defective, and this does not belong to 
eternity. Therefore in the definition of eternity 
the word interminable ought not to be found. 

Ohj. 2. Further, eternity signifies a certain 
kind of duration. But duration regards being 
rather than life. Therefore the word life ought 
not to come into the definition of eternity, but 
rather the word being. 

Obj. 3. Further, a whole is what has parts. 
But this does not apply to eternity, which is 
simple. Therefore it is improperly said to be 
“whole.” 

Obj, 4. Many days cannot exist all at once, 
nor can many times. But in eternity days and 
times are in the plural, for it is said. His going 
forth is from the beginningy from the days of 
eternity (Mic. 5. 3); and also it is said, Ac- 
cording to the revelation of the mystery hid- 
den from eternity (Rom. 16. 25). Therefore 
eternity is not simultaneously whole. 

Obj. 5, Further, the whole and the perfect 
are the same thing. Supposing, therefore, that 
it is whole, it is superfluously described as per- 
fect. 

Obj. 6. Further, duration does not pertain to 
posse.ssion. But eternity is a kind of duration. 
Therefore eternity is not possession. 

I answer that, As we attain to the knowledge 
of simple things by way of compound things, so 
wc must reach to the knowledge of eternity by 
means of time, which is nothing but “the num- 
bering of movement by before and after.”- For 
since succession occurs in every movement, and 
one part comes after another, the fact that w^e 
consider liefore and after in movement makes 
us apprehend lime, which is nothing else but 
the measure of before and after in movement. 
Now in a thing which lacks movement, and 
which is always the same, there is no before 
and after. As therefore the nature of time con- 
sists in the numbering of before and after in 
movement, so likewise in the apprehension of 
the uniformity of what is altogether outside of 
movement consists the nature of eternity. 

Further, “those things are said to be meas- 
ured by time which have a beginning and an 
end in time,” as is said in the PhysieSy^ because 
in everything which is moved there is a begin- 
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ning and there is an end. But as whatever is 
wholly immutable can have no succession, so it 
has no beginning, and no end. 

Thus eternity is known from two sources: 
first, because what is eternal is interminable — 
that is, lacks beginning and end (that is, no 
term either way) ; secondly, because eternity 
lacks succession, being simultaneously whole. 

Reply Obj. i. Simple things are u.sually de- 
fined by way of negation, as for instance “a 
point is that which has no parts.” Yet this is 
not to be taken as if the negation belonged to 
their essence, but because our intellect which 
first apprehends composite things cannot at- 
tain to the knowledge of simple things except 
by removing the composition. 

Reply Obj. 2. What is truly eternal is not 
only being, but also living; and life extends to 
operation, which is not true of being. Now the 
protraction of duration seems to belong to op- 
eration rather than to being; hence time is the 
numbering of movement. 

Reply Obj. 3. Eternity is called whole, not 
because it has parts, but because it is wanting 
in nothing. 

Reply Obj. 4. As God, although incorporeal, 
is named in Scripture metaphorically by cor- 
poreal names, so eternity though simultaneous- 
ly whole, is called by names implying time and 
.succession. 

Reply Obj 5. Two things are to be consid- 
ered in time: time itself, which is successive; 
and the “now” of time, which is imperfect. 
Hence the expression “simultaneously whole” 
is used to remove the idea of time, and the 
w'ord “perfect” is used to exclude the “now” of 
time. 

Reply Obj, 6. Whatever is possessed, is held 
firmly and calmly; therefore to designate the 
immutability and permanence of eternity, we 
u.se the word “possession.” 

Article 2. Whether God Is Eternal? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that God is not eternal. 

Objection i. For nothing made can be pred- 
icated of God. But eternity is a thing made, for 
Boethius says {De Trin. iv)^ that, “The now 
that flow's away makes time, the now that 
stands still makes eternity”; and Augustine 
says (Octog. Tri. Qumst. qu. 23)® that “God is 
the author of eternity.” Therefore God is not 
eternal. 

Obj. 2. Further, w'hat is before eternity and 
after eternity is not measured by eternity. But, 
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as Aristotle says,* “God is hefose eternity and 
He is after eternity’’; for it is written that the 
Lord shall reign for eternity ^ and beyond (Dou- 
ay,— /or ever and ever). (Exod. 15. 18). There- 
fore to be eternal does not belong to God. 

Obj. 3. Further, eternity is a kind of measure. 
But to be measured does not belong to God. 
Therefore it does not belong to Him to be eter- 
nal. 

Obj. 4. Further, in eternity there is no pres- 
ent, past, nor future, since it is simultaneously 
whole, as was said in the preceding article. But 
words denoting present, past, and future time 
are applied to God in Scripture. Therefore God 
is not eternal. 

On the contrary, Athanasius says in his 
Creed:* The Father is eternal, the Son is eter- 
nal, the Holy Ghost is eternal. 

/ answer that, The notion of eternity follows 
immutability, as the notion of time follows 
movement, as appears from the preceding ar- 
ticle. Hence, as God is supremely immutable, 
it supremely belongs to Him to be eternal. Nor 
is He eternal only, but He is His own eternity ; 
but no other being is its own duration, as no 
other is its own being. Now God is His own uni- 
form being, and hence, as He is His own es- 
sence, so He is His own eternity. 

Reply Obj. i. The “now” that stands still, is 
said to make eternity according to our appre- 
hension. As the apprehension of time is caused 
in us by the fact that we apprehend the flow of 
the “now,” so the apprehension of eternity is 
caused in us by our apprehending the “now” 
standing still. When Augustine says that “God 
is the author of eternity,” this is to be under- 
stood of participated eternity. For God com- 
municates His eternity to some in the same way 
as He communicates His immutability. 

Reply Obj. 2. From this appears the answer 
to the second objection. For God is said to be 
before eternity according as it is shared by im- 
material substances. Hence, also, in the same 
book, it is said that intelligence “is equal to 
eternity.” In the words of Exodus, The Lord 
shall reign for eternity, and beyond, eternity 
stands for age, as another rendering has it. 
Thus, it is said that the Lord will reign beyond 
eternity because He endures beyond every age, 
that is, beyond every kind of given duration. 
For age is nothing more than the period of each 
thing, as is said in the book on the Heavens.^ 
Or to reign beyond eternity can be taken to 

* Lib. de Causis, 11 (BA 165.4). 
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mean that if any other thing were conceived to 
exist for ever, as the movement of the heavens 
according to some philosophers,^ then God 
would still reign beyond, since His reign is 
simultaneously whole. 

Reply Obj. 3. Eternity is nothing else but 
God Himself. Hence God is not called eternal 
as if He were in any way measured, but the 
notion of measurement is there taken according 
to the apprehension of our mind alone. 

Reply Obj. 4. Words denoting different times 
are applied to God, because His eternity in- 
cludes all times and not as if He Himself were 
altered through pre.sent, past, and future. 

Article 3. Whether To Be Eternal Is Proper to 
God? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
seems that it is proper to God alone to be eter- 
nal. 

Objection i. For it is written, that those who 
instruct many to justice, shall be as stars unto 
perpetual eternities (Douay , — for all eternity). 
(Dan. 12. 3). Now if God alone were eternal, 
there could not be many eternities. Therefore 
God alone is not the only eternal. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is written, Depart, ye 
cursed, into eternal (Douay, — everlasting) fire 
(Matt. 25. 41). Therefore God is not the only 
eternal. 

Obj. 3. Further, every necessary thing is eter- 
nal. But there are many necessary things; as, 
for instance, all principles of demonstration, 
and all demonstrative propositions. Therefore 
God is not the only eternal. 

On tlu\ contrary, Augustine says^'^ {Dc Fide ad 
Petrum, vi) that “God is the only one wdio has 
no beginning.” Now whatever has a beginning 
is not eternal. Therefore God alone is eternal. 

1 answer that, Eternity truly ar d properly is 
in God alone, because eternity follows on im- 
mutability, a.s appears from the first article. 
But God alone is altogether immutable, as was 
shown abo^e (q. ix, a. i). Accordingly, how- 
ever, as some receive immutability from Him, 
they share in His eternity. 

Thus some receive immutability from God 
in the way of never ceasing to exist; in that 
sense it is said of the earth, that it standeth 
for ever (Eccl. 1.4). And in this way eternity 
can be attributed to the angels, according to the 
Psalm (75. 5): Thou e 7 tlightenest wonderfully 
from the everlasting hills. Again some things 
are called eternal in Scripture because of the 

• See below, Q. XLvi, a. i, Ans. 3, S- 
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length of their duration, althot^b they are in 
nature corruptible; thus (Ps. 75. 5) the hills 
are called eternal, and we read of the fruits of 
the eternal hills (Deut, 33. 15). Some again, 
share more fully than others in the nature of 
eternity, since they possess unchangeableness 
either in being or further still in operation, like 
the angels, and the blessed, who enjoy the 
Word, because as regards that vision of the 
Word, no changing thoughts exist in the Saints, 
as Augustine says {De Trin. xv).^ Hence those 
who see God are said to have eternal life, ac- 
cording to that text, This is eternal life, that 
they may know Thee the only true God, etc. 
(John 17. 3). 

Reply Obj. i. There are said to be many 
eternities according as many share in eternity 
by the contemplation of God. 

Reply Obj. 2. The fire of hell is called eternal 
only because it never ends. Still, there is change 
in the pains of the lost, according to the words, 
To extreme heat they will pass from snowy 
waters (Job 24. 19). Hence in hell true eternity 
does not exist, but rather time, according to the 
text of the Psalm, Their time will be for ever 
(Ps. 80. 16). 

Reply Obj. 3. Necessary means a certain 
mode of truth, and truth, according to the 
Philosopher^ is in the intellect. Therefore in 
this sense the true and necessary are eternal, 
because they are in the eternal intellect, which 
is the divine intellect alone. Hence it does not 
follow that anything beside God is eternal. 

Article 4. Whether Eternity Differs from 
Time? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
seems that eternity does not differ from time. 

Objection i. For two measures of duration 
cannot exist together unless one is part of the 
other. For instance two days or two hours can- 
not be together; nevertheless, we may say that 
a day and an hour are together, considering 
hour as part of a day. But eternity and time, 
each of which imports a certain measure of 
duration, exist together. Since therefore eternity 
is not a part of time, because eternity exceeds 
time, and includes it, it seems that time is a 
part of eternity, and is not a different thing 
from eternity. 

Obj. 2. Further, according to the Philosopher® 
the “now"’ of time remains the same in the 
whole of time. But the nature of eternity seems 
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to be that it is the same indivisible thing in the 
whole space of time. Therefore eternity is the 
“now” of time. But the “now” of time is not 
different, according to substance, from time. 
Therefore eternity is not different from time ac- 
cording to substance. 

Obj. 3. Further, as the measure of the first 
movement is the measure of every movement, 
as said in the Physics,^ it thus appears that the 
measure of the first being is that of every beingi 
But eternity is the measure of the first being-^ 
that is, of the divine being. Therefore eternity 
is the measure of every being. But the being of 
things corruptible is measured by time. Time 
therefore is either eternity, or is a part of 
eternity. 

On the contrary, Eternity is simultaneously 
whole. But time has a before and an after. 
Therefore time and eternity are not the same 
thing. 

I answer that, It is manifest that time and 
eternity are not the same. Some® have founded 
the nature of this difference on the fact that 
eternity lacks beginning and end, whereas time 
has a beginning and an end. This, however, is 
an accidental and not an absolute difference, 
because, granted that time always was and al- 
ways will be, according to the idea of those® 
who think the movement of the heavens goes on 
for ever, there would yet remain a difference 
between eternity and time, as Boethius says 
{De Consol, v),^ arising from the fact that 
eternity is simultaneously whole, which cannot 
be applied to time; for eternity is the measure 
of a permanent being, while time is the measure 
of movement. 

Supposing, however, that this difference be 
considered on the part of the things measured, 
and not as regards the measures, then there is 
another reason for it, since that alone is meas- 
ured by time which has beginning and end in 
time as the fourth book of the Physics says.® 
Hence, if the movement of the heavens lasted 
always, time would not be its measure as re- 
gards the whole of its duration, since the in- 
finite is not measurable; but it would measure 
any revolution whatsoever which has beginning 
and end in time. 

Another reason for the same can be taken 
from these measures in themselves, if we con- 
sider the end and the beginning as potentiali- 
ties, because, granted also that time always 

* Aristotle, iv, 14 (223**i8). 

* Alexander of Hales, Summa Theol., i, 65 (QR i, 100). 
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goes on, yet it is possible to note in time both it is not simultaneously whole but has before 


the beginning and the end, by considering its 
parts; thus we speak of the beginning and the 
end of a day, or of a year, which cannot be ap- 
plied to eternity. 

Still these differences follow upon the es- 
sential and primary difference, from the fact 
that eternity is simultaneously whole, but that 
time is not so. 

Reply Obj. i. Such a reason would be a valid 
one if time and eternity were the same kind of 
measure; but this is seen not to be the case 
when we consider those things of which time 
and eternity are the measure. 

Reply Obj. 2. The “now” of time is the same 
as regards its subject in the whole course of 
time, but it differs in aspect ; for since time 
corresponds to movement, its “now” corre- 
sponds to what is movable, and the thing mov- 
able has the same one subject in all time, but 
differs in aspect as being here and there; and 
such alternation is movement. Likewise the 
flow of the “now” as alternating in aspect, is 
time. But eternity remains the same according 
to both subject and aspect. And hence eternity 
is not the same as the “now” of time. 

Reply Obj. 3. As eternity is the proper meas- 
ure of being itself, so time is the proper meas- 
ure of movement; and hence, according as any 
being recedes from permanence of being, and 
undergoes change, it recedes from eternity, and 
is subject to time. Therefore the being of things 
corruptible, because it is changeable, is not 
measured by eternity, but by time; for time 
measures not only things actually changed, but 
also things changeable. Hence it not only meas- 
ures movement, but it also measures repose, 
which belongs to whatever is naturally mov- 
able, but is not actually in motion. 

Article 5. The Dijjerence of ALvitcrfiity and 
Time, 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
seems that aeviternity is the same as time. 

Obj. I. For Augustine says {Gen. ad. lity viii, 
20, 22),^ that “God moves the spiritual crea- 
ture through time.” But aeviternity is said to be 
the measure of spiritual substances. Therefore 
time is the same as aeviternity. 

Obj. 2 . Further, it is of the nature of time to 
have before and after; but it is of the nature of 
eternity to be simultaneously whole, as was 
shown above in the first article. Now ieviter- 
nity is not eternity, for it is written (Ecclus. i. 
i), that eternal Wisdom is before age. Therefore 
1 PL 34, 388. aSg. 


and after; and thus it is the same as time. 

Obj. 3. Further, if there is no before and 
after in aeviternity, it follows that in aitviternal 
things there is no difference between being, 
having been, or going to be. Since then it is im- 
possible for aevitcrnal things not to have been, 
it follows that it is impossible for them not to 
be in the future, which is false, since God can 
reduce them to nothing. 

Obj. 4. Further, since the duration of aeviter- 
nal things is infinite as to subsequent duration, 
if aeviternity is simultaneou.sly whole, it fol- 
low's that some creature is actually infinite, 
which is impos.siblc. Therefore aeviternity does 
not differ from time. 

Ofi the contrary, Boethius says {De. Consol. 
iii, 9),^ “Who commandest time to separate out 
from aeviternity.” 

I answer that, ^viternity differs from time 
and from eternity as the mean between them 
both. This difference i^ explained by some^ to 
consist in the fact that eternity has neither be- 
ginning nor end, aeviternity, a beginning but no 
end, and time both beginning and end. This 
difference, how'cver, is an accidental one, as was 
shown above in the preceding article, because 
even if aeviiernal things had always been, and 
w'ould always be, as some think,'* and even if 
they might sometimes fail to be, which is pos- 
sible to God to allow', even granted this, a^vi- 
ternity would still be distinguished from eter- 
nity, and from time. 

Others’* assign the difference between these 
three to consist in the fact that eternity has no 
before and after, but that time has both, to- 
gether w'ith newness and oldness, and that 
iEviternity has before and after without new- 
ness and oldness. This theory, however, in- 
volves a contradiction, which appe rs manifest- 
ly if newness and oldness be referred to the 
measure itself. For .since before and after of 
duration cannot exist together, if oeviternity has 
before and iter it must follow that with the 
receding of the first part of aeviternity the after 
part of <eviternity mu.i newly aiipear. and thus 
innovation would occur in ajviternity itself, as 
it docs in time. And if they be referred to the 
things measured, even then an incongruity 
would follow. For a thing which exists in time 
“grows old with time,” because it has a change- 
able existence, and from the changeableness of 
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a thing measured there follows before and after 
in the measure, as is clear from the Physics} 
Therefore the fact that an aeviternal thing is 
neither subject to newness nor oldness comes 
from its changelessness; and consequently its 
measure does not contain before and after. 

We say then that since eternity is the meas- 
ure of a permanent being, in so far as anything 
recedes from permanence of being it recedes 
from eternity. Now some things recede from 
permanence of being, so that their being is sub- 
ject to change, or consists in change ; and these 
things are measured by time, as are all move- 
ments, and also the being of all things cor- 
ruptible. But others recede less from perma- 
nence of being, because their being neither con- 
sists in change, nor is the subject of change; 
nevertheless they have change annexed to them 
either actually, or potentially. This appears in 
the heavenly bodies, the substantial being of 
which is unchangeable; and yet along with un- 
changeable being they have changcableness of 
place. The same applies to the angels, who have 
an unchangeable being with changeableness as 
regards choice, which pertains to their nature; 
moreover they have changeableness of intel- 
ligence, of affections, and of places, in their 
own degree. Therefore these are measured by 
aeviternity, which is a mean between eternity 
and time. But the being that eternity measures 
is not changeable, nor is it joined to change. 
In this way time has before and after; aeviter- 
nity in itself has no before and after, but they 
can be joined to it; while eternity has neither 
before nor after, nor is it at all compatible 
with such. 

Reply Obj. i. Spiritual creatures as regards 
successive affections and intelligences, are 
measured by time. Hence also Augustine says 
{ibid.), that to be moved through time is to be 
moved by affections. But as regards their 
natural being they are measured by aiviternity; 
as regards the vision of glory, however, they 
have a share of eternity. 

Reply Obj. 2. i£viternity is simultaneously 
whole; yet it is not eternity, because before and 
after are compatible with it. 

Reply Obj. 3. In the very being of an angel 
considered absolutely, there is no difference of 
past and future, but only as regards added 
changes. Now to say that an angel was, or is, 
or will be, is to be taken in a different sense ac- 
cording to the acceptation of our intellect, 
which considers the angelic being by compari- 
son with different parts of time. But when we 
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say that an angel is, or was, we suppose some** 
thing the supposition of whose opposite is in* 
compatible with the divine power. But when 
we say he will be, we do not as yet suppose any- 
thing. Hence, since the being and non-being of 
an angel (considered absolutely is subject to 
the divine power), God can make the being of 
an angel not future; but He cannot cause him 
not to be while he is, or not to have been after 
he has been. 

Reply Obj. 4. The duration of sevitemity i$ 
infinite, since it is not limited by time. Hence, 
there is no incongruity in saying that a creature 
is infinite in so far as it is not limited by any 
other creature. 

Article 6. Whether There Is Only One 
Mviternity? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It; 
seems that there is not only one aeviternity. 

Objection i. For it is written in the apocry- 
phal books of Esdras: Majesty and power of 
ages are with Thee, 0 Lord. 

Obj. 2. Further, different genera have differ- 
ent measures. But some aeviternal things be- 
long to the corporeal genus, as for instance the 
heavenly bodies, and others are spiritual sub- 
stances, as for instance the angels. Therefore 
there is not only one aeviternity. 

Obj. 3. Further, since seviternity is a term of 
duration, where there is one seviternity, there 
is also one duration. But not all aeviternal things 
have one duration, for some begin to exist after 
others, as appears in the case especially of 
human souls. Therefore there is not only one 
jcviternity. 

Obj. 4. Further, things not dependent on each 
other do not seem to have one measure of dura- 
tion; for there appears to be one time for all 
temporal things, since the first movement, 
which is first measured by time, is in some way 
the cause of all movement. But aeviternal 
things do not depend on each other, for one 
angel is not the cause of another angel. There- 
fore there is not only one aeviternity. 

On the contrary, ^Eviternity is more simple 
than time, and is nearer to eternity. But time is 
one only. Therefore much more is ajviternity 
one only. 

I answer that, A twofold opinion exists on 
this subject. Some^ say there is only one aevi- 
ternity, others® that there are many aeviterni- 
ties. Which of these is true, must be considered 

* Alexander of Hales, Summa Theol.^ 1, 66 (QR i, 102), 
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from the cause of the unity of time; for we 
rise from corporeal things to the knowledge of 
spiritual things. 

Now some^ say that there is only one time 
for temporal things, since there is one number 
for all things numbered; for ‘^time is a num- 
ber/’ according to the Philosopher.* This, how- 
ever, is not a sufficient reason, because *‘time is 
not a number’' as abstracted from the thing 
numbered, but as “existing in the thing num- 
bered”; otherwise it would not be continuous; 
for ten ells of cloth are continuous not by rea- 
son of the number, but by reason of the thing 
numbered. Now number as it exists in the thing 
numbered is not the same for all, but is dif- 
ferent for different things. 

Hence, others assert® that the unity of eter- 
nity which is the principle of all duration is the 
cause of the unity of time. Thus all durations 
are one in the light of their principle, but are 
many in the light of the diversity of things re- 
ceiving duration from the influx of the first 
principle. On the other hand others^ assign 
prime matter as the cause why time is one, 
as it is the first subject of movement, the meas- 
ure of which is time. Neither of these reasons, 
however, is sufficient, since things which are 
one in principle, or in subject, especially if dis- 
tant, are not one absolutely, but relatively. 

Therefore the reason of the unity of time is 
the oneness of the first movement by which, 
since it is most simple, all other movements are 
measured, as is said in the Metaphysics} 
Therefore time is referred to that movement, 
not only as a measure is to the thing measured, 
but also as accident is to subject, and thus re- 
ceives unity from it. But to other movements it 
is compared only as the measure is to the thing 
measured. Hence it is not multiplied according 
to their multitude, because by one separate 
measure many things can be measured. 

This being established, we must observe that 
a twofold opinion existed concerning spiritual 
substances. Some said that all proceeded from 
God in a certain equality, as Origen said {Peri 
Archon. i)®; or at least many of them, as some 
others thought.^ Others said that all spiritual 
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substances proceeded from God in a certain 
degree and order; and Dionysius (CcbI. Hier. 
x)* seems to have thought so, when he said 
that among spiritual substances there are the 
first, the middle, and the last, even in one order 
of angels. Now according to the first opinion, 
it must be said that there are many aeviterni- 
ties, as there are many aeviternal things of first 
degree. But according to the second opinion, it 
would be necessary to say that there is one 
aeviternity only, because since each thing is 
measured by the most simple element of its 
genus as is said in the Metaphysics,^ it must be 
that the being of all seviternal things should be 
measured by the being of the first aeviternal 
thing, w’hich is all the more simple the nearer 
it is to the first. Therefore because the second 
opinion is the truer, as will be shown later (q. 
XL VII, A. 2; Q. LI, A. 4), we concede at present 
that there is only one aeviternity. 

Reply Obj. i. ^Eviternity is sometimes taken 
for age, that is, the period of a thing’s dura- 
tion; and thus we say many aeviternities when 
we mean ages. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although the heavenly bodies 
and spiritual things differ in the genus of their 
nature, still they agree in having a changeless 
being, and arc thus measured by aeviternity. 

Reply Obj. 3. All temporal things did not be- 
gin together; nevertheless there is one time for 
all of them, by reason of the first thing meas- 
ured by time; and thus all asviternal things 
have one leviternity by reason of the first, 
though all did not begin together. 

Rf'ply Obj. 4. For things to be measured by 
one it is not necessary that the one should be 
the cau.se of all, but that it be more simple 
than the rest. 

QUESTION XI 
The unity of god 
{In Four Articles) 

After the foregoing, we consider the divine 
unity, concerning which there are four points 
of inquiry; (i) Whether “one” adds anything 
to “being”,? (2) Whether “one” and “many” 
are opposed to each other? (3) Whether God is 
one? (4) W’hether He is in the highest degree 
one? 

Article i. Whether One Adds Anything to 
Being? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
seems that one adds something to being. 

» Sect. 3 (PG 3, 273). » Aristotle, x, i (ios2'’33) 
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Objeciim t. For everything i$ in a determi- 
nate genus by addition to being, which is com- 
mon to all genera. But one is in a determinate 
genus, for it is the principle of number, which 
is a species of quantity. Therefore one adds 
something to being. 

06 ;. 2. Further, what divides a thing com- 
mon to all is an addition to it. But being is 
divided by one and by many. Therefore one is 
an addition to being. 

Ohj. 3. Further, if one is not an addition to 
being, one and being must have the same mean- 
ing. But it would be useless to call being being; 
therefore it would be equally so to call being 
one. Now this is false. Therefore one is an ad- 
dition to being. 

On the contrary, Dionysius says (Div. Nom. 
V, ult.y: “Nothing which exists is not in some 
way one,” which would be false if one were an 
addition to being, in the sense of limiting it. 
Therefore one is not an addition to being. 

I answer that, One does not add any reality 
to being but, only the negation of division for 
one means undivided, being. From this very 
fact it is evident that one is convertible with 
being. Now every being is either simple or com- 
posite. But what is simple is undivided, both 
actually and potentially. But what is composite 
does not have being while its parts are divided, 
but after they make up and compose it. Hence 
it is manifest that the being of anything con- 
sists in indivision; and hence it is that every- 
thing guards its unity as it guards its being. 

Reply Obj. 1. Some, thinking that the one 
convertible with being is the same as the one 
which is the principle of number, were divided 
into contrary opinions. Pythagoras and Plato.^ 
seeing that the one convertible with being did 
not add any reality to being, but signified the 
substance of being as undivided, thought that 
the same applied to the one which is the prin- 
ciple of number. And because number is com- 
posed of unities, they thought that “numbers 
were the sub.stances of all things.” Avicenna,® 
however, on the contrary, considering that one 
which is the principle of number added a real- 
ity to the substance of being (otherwise num- 
ber made of unities would not be a species of 
quantity), thought that the one convertible 
with being added a reality to the substance of 
beings, just as white adds to man. This, how- 
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ever, is tnanifestly false, because each thing is 
one by its substance. For if a thing were one by 
anything else, since this again would be one, 
supposing it were again one by another thing, 
we should be driven on to infinity. Hence we 
must adhere to the former statement. There- 
fore we must say that the one which is con- 
vertible with being does not add a reality to 
being, but that the one which is the principle 
of number does add something to being, be- 
longing to the genus of quantity. 

Reply Obj. 2. There is nothing to prevent a 
thing which in one way is divided from being 
another way undivided, as what is divided in 
number may be undivided in species; thus it 
may be that a thing is in one way one, and in 
another way many. Still, if it is absolutely un- 
divided, either because it is undivided accord- 
ing to what belongs to the essence of the thing, 
though it may be divided as regards what is 
outside the essence of the thing, as what is 
one in subject and many as to accidents; or be- 
cause it is undivided actually, and divided po- 
tentially, as what is one in the whole, and is 
many in parts; in such a case a thing will be 
one absolutely, and many relatively. On the 
other hand, if it be undivided relatively, and 
divided absolutely, as if it were divided in es- 
sence and undivided in notion or in principle 
or cause, it will be many absolutely, and one 
relatively; as what are many in number and 
one in species, or one in principle. Hence in 
that way, being is divided by one and by 
many, as it were by one absolutely, and by 
many relatively. For multitude itself would 
not be contained under being unless it were in 
some way contained under one. Thus Dionysius 
says (Div, Nom., cap. ult.y that “there is no 
kind of multitude that is not in a way one. 
But what are many in their parts, are one in 
their whole; and what are many in accidents 
are one in subject ; and what are many in num- 
ber are one in species; and what are many in 
.species are one in genus ; and what are many in 
processions are one in principle.” 

Reply Obj. 3. It does not follow that it is 
futile to say being is one, since one adds some- 
thing to being according to reason. 

Article 2. Whether One and Many Are 
Opposed? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that one and many are not opposed. 

Objection i. For no opposite thing is pre- 
dicated of its opposite. But every multitude is 
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in a certain way one, as appears from the pre- 
ceding article. Therefore one is not opposed to 
multitude. 

01 ?j. 2. Further, no opposite thing is con- 
stituted by its opposite. But multitude is con- 
stituted by one. Therefore it is not opposed to 
multitude. 

Obj. 3. Further, one thing is opposed to one 
thing. But few is opposed to many. Therefore 
one is not opposed to many. 

Obj. 4. Further, if one is opposed to multi- 
tude, it is opposed as the undivided is to the 
divided, and is thus opposed to it as privation 
is to habit. But this appears to be incongruous, 
because it would follow that one comes after 
multitude, and is defined by it, whereas, on the 
contrary, multitude is defined by one. Hence 
there would be a vicious circle in the definition, 
which is inadmissible. Therefore one and many 
are not opposed. 

On the contrary, Things which are opposed in 
idea are themselves opposed to each other. But 
the notion of one consists in indivisibility, and 
the notion of multitude contains division. 
Therefore one and many are opposed to each 
other. 

I answer that, One is opposed to many, but 
in various w'ays. The one which is the principle 
of number is opposed to multitude which is 
number as the measure is to the thing meas- 
ured. For “one has the nature of a primary 
measure, and number is multitude measured by 
one,” as is clear from the Metaphysics} But 
the one which is convertible with being is op- 
posed to multitude by way of privation; as the 
undivided is to the thing divided. 

Reply Obj. I. No privation entirely takes 
away the being of a thing, since “privation is 
negation in the subject,” according to the 
Philosopher.^ Nevertheless every privation 
takes away some being; and so in being, by 
reason of its universality, the privation of be- 
ing has its foundation in being, which is not the 
case in privations of special forms, as of sight, 
or of whiteness, and the like. And what applies 
to being applies also to one and to good, which 
are convertible wnth being, for the privation of 
good is founded in some good; likewise the re- 
moval of unity is founded in some onp thing. 
Hence it happens that multitude is some one 
thing, and evil is some good thing, and non- 
being is some kind of being. Nevertheless, op- 
posite is not predicated of opposite, since one is 
absolute and the other is relative; for what is 
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relative being (as being in potency) is non- 
being absolutely, that is, in act; or what is ab- 
solute being in the genus of substance, is non- 
being relatively as regards some accidental be- 
ing. In the same way, what is relatively good is 
absolutely bad, or contrariwise; likewise, what 
is absolutely one is relatively many, and con- 
trariwise. 

Reply Obj. 2. A whole is twofold. In one 
sense it is homogeneous, composed of like 
parts. In another sense it is heterogeneous, com- 
posed of dissimilar parts. Now in every homo- 
geneous whole, the whole is made up of parts 
having the form of the whole, as, for instance, 
every part of water is water; and such is the 
constitution of a continuous thing made up of 
its parts. In every heterogeneous whole, how- 
ever, every part lacks the form of the whole, 
as, for instance, no part of a house is a house, 
nor is any part of man a man. Now multitude 
is such a kind of whole. Therefore since its 
part has not the form of the multitude, the 
latter is composed of unities, as a house is 
composed of not houses; not, indeed, as if 
unities constituted multitude so far as they are 
undivided, in which way they are opposed to 
multitude, but so far as they have being, as 
also the parts of a house make up the house 
by the fact that they are beings, not by the fact 
that they arc not houses. 

Reply Obj. 3. Many is taken in two ways: 
ab.solutely, and in that scn.se it is opposed to 
one, in another way as importing some kind of 
excess, in which sense it is opposed to few. 
Hence in the first sense two arc many, but not 
in the :econd sense. 

Reply' Obj. 4. One is opposed to many pri- 
vatively, in so far as the notion of many in- 
volves division. Hence division must be prior 
to unity not absolutely, but acc' rding to the 
nature of our apprehension. For we apprehend 
simple things by composite things; and hence 
we define a point to be, “what has no part,” or 
“the beginning of a line.” Multitude also, in 
idea, follows on one, becau.se we do not under- 
stand divided things to convey the idea of mul- 
titude except by the fact that we attribute unity 
to every part. Hence one is placed in the defini- 
tion of multitude, but multitude is not placed in 
the definition of one. But division is undcr- 
.stood from the very negation of being, so what 
first comes to the intellect is being; secondly, 
that this being is not that being, and thus we ap- 
prehend division as a consequence; thirdly, 
comes the notion of one; fourthly, the notion 
of multitude. 
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Article 3. Whether God Is One? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
seems that God is not one. 

Objection i. For it is written, For there he 
many gods and many lords (I Cor. 8. 5). 

Ohj. 2. Further, one, as the principle of num- 
ber, cannot be predicated of God, since quan- 
tity is not predicated of God; likewise, neither 
can one which is convertible with being be 
predicated of God, because it imports privation, 
and every privation is an imperfection, which 
cannot apply to God. Therefore God is not one. 

On the contrary j It is wTitten, Hear, 0 Israel, 
the Lord our God is 07 i€ Lord (Deut. 6. 4). 

I answer that, It can be shown from three 
sources that God is one. First from His sim- 
plicity. P'or it is manifest that the reason why 
any singular thing is this particular thing is be- 
cause it cannot be communicated to many; for 
that by which Socrates is a man can be com- 
municated to many, while what makes him this 
particular man is only communicable to one. 
Therefore, if Socrates were a man by what 
makes him to he this particular man, as there 
cannot be many Socrates, so there could not in 
that way be many men Now' this belongs to 
God alone, for God Himself is His own nature, 
as was shown above (q. tit, a, ,3). Therefore, 
in the very same way God is God. and He is 
this God. It is impossible therefore that many 
Gods should exist. 

Secondly, this is proved from the infinity of 
His perfection. For it was showm above (q. iv, 
A. 2) that God comprehends in Himself the 
whole perfection of being. If then many gods 
existed, they would necessarily differ from each 
other. Something therefore would belong to 
one which did not belong to another. And if 
this were a privation, one of them would not be 
absolutely perfect; but if a perfection, one of 
them would be without it. So it is impossible 
for many gods to exist. Hence also the ancient 
philosophers, constrained as it were by truth 
itself, when they asserted an infinite principle 
asserted likewise that there was only one such 
principle. 

Thirdly, this is showm from the unity of the 
world. For all things that exist are seen to be 
ordered to each other since some serve others. 
But things that are diverse do not agree in one 
order unless they are ordered thereto by some 
one being. For many things are reduced into one 
order by one better than by many, because one 
is the per se cause of one, and many are only 
the accidental cause of one, in so far as they 
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are in some way one. Since therefore what is 
first is most perfect, and is so per se and not 
accidentally, it must be that the first which re- 
duces all into one order should be only one. 
And this one is God. 

Reply Obj. i. Gods are called many by the 
error of some who worshipped many deities, 
thinking as they did that the planets and other 
stars were gods, and also the separate parts of 
the world. Hence the Apostle adds: Our God is 
one, etc. 

Reply Obj. 2. One which is the principle of 
number is not predicated of God, but only of 
things w'hich have being in matter. For one the 
principle of number belongs to the genus of 
mathematical things, which have being in mat- 
ter, but are abstracted from matter according to 
reason. But one which is convertible with be- 
ing is a metaphysical entity, and does not de- 
pend on matter in its being. And although in 
God there is no privation, still, according to 
the mode of our apprehension, He is known to 
us by w'ay only of privation and remotion. 
Thus there is no reason why a certain kind of 
privation should not be predicated of God; for 
instance, that He is incorporeal, and infinite. 
And in the same way it is said of God that He 
is one. 

Article 4. Whether God Is Supremely One? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
seems that God is not supremely one. 

Objection i. For one is so called from the 
privation of division. But privation cannot be 
greater or less. Therefore God is not more one 
than other things which are called one. 

Obj. 2. Further, nothing seems to be more in- 
divisible than what is actually and potentially 
indivisible; such as a point, and unity. But a 
thing is said to be more one according as it is 
indivisible. Therefore God is not more one than 
unity is one and a point is one. 

Obj. 3. Further, what is essentially good is 
supremely good. Therefore, what is essentially 
one is supremely one. But every being is es- 
sentially one, as the Philosopher says.^ There- 
fore every being is supremely one; and there- 
fore God is not one more than any other being 
is one. 

On the contrary, Bernard says (De Consid. 
v):* “Among all things called one, the unity 
of the Divine Trinity holds the first place.” 

/ answer that, Since one is an undivided be- 
ing, if anything is supremely one it must be 

^ Metaphysics, iv, 2 (1003^32). 

* Chap. 8 (PL 182, 79g). 
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siipremely beings and supremely undivided, any likenesses? (lo) Whether the created in- 


Now both of these belong to God. For He is 
supremely being, since His being is not de- 
termined by any nature to which it is adjoined; 
for He is being itself, subsistent, undetermined 
in every way. But He is supremely undivided 
since He is divided neither actually nor po- 
tentially by any mode of division, for He is 
altogether simple, as was shown above (q. hi, 
A. 7). Hence it is manifest that God is one in 
the supreme degree. 

Reply Obj. i. Although privation considered 
in itself is not susceptive of more or less, still 
according as its opposite is subject to more and 
less, privation also can be considered itself in 
the light of more and less. Therefore, accord- 
ing as a thing is more divided or divisible, or 
less, or not at all, in that degree it is called 
more, or le.ss, or supremely, one. 

Reply Obj. 2. A point and unity which is the 
principle of number are not supremely being, 
since they have being only in some subject. 
Hfence neither of them can be supremely one. 
For as a subject cannot be supremely one be- 
cause of the difference within it of accident 
and subject, so neither can an accident. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although every being is one 
by its substance, still every such substance is 
not equally the cause of unity; for the sub- 
stance of some things is composed of many 
things but others not. 

QUESTION XII 

How GOD IS KNOWN BY US 
(In Thirteen Articles) 

Since up to now we have considered God as 
He is in Himself, we now go on to consider in 
what manner He is in our knowledge, that is, 
how He is known by creatures. Concerning this 
there are thirteen points of inquiry, (i) Wheth- 
er any created intellect can see the essence of 
God? (2) Whether the essence of God is seen 
by the intellect through any created species? 
(3) Whether the essence of God can be seen 
by the corporeal eye? (4) Whether any created 
intellectual substance is sufficient by its own 
natural powers to see the essence of God? (5) 
Whether the created intellect needs any created 
light in order to see the essence of God? (6) 
Whether of those who see God, one sees Him 
more perfectly than another? (7) Whether any 
created intellect can comprehend the essence 
of God? (8) Whether the created intellect see- 
ing the essence of God knows all things in it? 
(9) Whether what is there known is known by 


tellect knows all at once what it sees in God? 
(11) Whether in the state of this life any man 
can see the essence of God? (12) Whether by 
natural reason we can know God in this life? 
(13) Whether there is in this life any knowl- 
edge of God through grace above the knowledge 
of natural reason? 

Article i. Whether Any Created Intellect Can 
See the Essence of God? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
seems that no created intellect can see the es- 
sence of God. 

Objection i. For Chrysostom (Horn, xiv, in 
JoanY commenting on John i. 18, No man 
hath seen God at any time^ says: “Not proph- 
ets only, but neither angels nor archangels have 
seen God. For how can a creature see what is 
increatablc?” Dionysius also says (Div. Nom. 
i),^ speaking of God: “Neither is there sense, 
nor phantasm, nor opinion, nor reason, nor 
knowledge of Him.’’ 

Obj. 2. Further, everything infinite, as such, 
is unknown. But God is infinite, as was shown 
above (q. vii, a. i). Therefore in Himself He 
is unknown. 

Obj. 3. Further, the created intellect knows 
only existing things. For what falls first under 
the apprehension of the intellect is being. Now 
God is not something existing, but He is rather 
“super-existence,” as Dionysius says (Div. 
Nom. iv)/"* Therefore God is not intelligible; 
but above all intellect. 

Obj. 4. Further, there must be some propor- 
tion between the knower and the known, .since 
the known is the perfection of the knower. But 
no proportion exists between the created in- 
tellect and God, for there is an infinite distance 
between them. Therefore the creaiod intellect 
cannot see the essence of God. 

On the contrary y It is written: We shall see 
Him as He is (I John 3. 2). 

I answer thaty Since everything is knowable 
according as it is in act, God, Who is pure act 
without any admixture of potency, is in Him- 
self supremely know^able. But what is supreme- 
ly knowable in itself, is not knowable to some 
other intellect, on account of the excess of the 
intelligible object above the intellect; as, for 
example, the sun, which is supremely visible, 
cannot be seen by the bat by reason of its ex- 
cess of light. 

* FG so, 98. 

*Sect.5(PG3, S93). 

»Sect.3(PG3,S93). ' 
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Therefore some^ who considered this» held 
th^t no created intellect can see the essence of 
God. This opinion, however, it not tenable. 
For as the ultimate happiness of man consists 
in the use of his highest function, which is the 
operation of the intellect, the created intellect 
could never see God, it would either never at- 
tain to happiness or its happiness would con- 
sist in something else beside God, which is 
opposed to faith. For the ultimate perfection 
of the rational creature is to be found in that 
which is the principle of its being, since a thing 
is perfect so far as it attains to its principle. 
Further, the same opinion is also against reason. 
For there resides in every man a natural desire 
to know the cause of any effect which he sees, 
and from this wonder arises in men. But if the 
intellect of the rational creature could not 
reach so far as to the first cause of things, the 
natural desire would remain void. 

Hence it must be absolutely granted that the 
blessed see the essence of God. 

Reply Obj. i. Both of these authorities speak 
of the vision of comprehen.sion. Hence Diony- 
sius premises immediately before the words 
cited, “He is universally to all incomprehensi- 
ble.” etc. Chrysostom, likewise after the words 
quoted, says: “He says this of the most certain 
vision of the Father, which is such a perfect 
consideration and comprehension as the Father 
has of the Son,” 

Reply Obj. 2. The infinity of matter not made 
perfect by form is unknown in itself, because 
all knowledge comes by the form; but the in- 
finity of the form not limited by matter is in 
itself supremely known. God is Infinite in this 
w^ay, and not in the first way, as appears from 
what was said above (q. vn, a. t). 

Reply Obj. 3. God is not said to be not exist- 
ing as if He did not exist at all, but because He 
exists above all that exists, since He is His own 
existence. Hence it does not follow that He can- 
not be known at all, but that He exceeds every 
kind of knowledge, which means that He is not 
comprehended. 

Reply Obj. 4. Proportion is twofold. In one 
sense it means a certain relation of one quan- 
tity to another, according as double, treble, and 
equal are species of proportion. In another 
sense every relation of one thing to another is 
called proportion. And in this sense there can 
be a proportion of the creature to God, in so 
far as it is related to Him as the effect to 
its cause, and as potency to act; and in this way 

1 Amalric of Benes. (Cf. Capelle, Amaury de Bhie, p. 
105) ; cf. Denifle, Chartuiarium, 1 2S (1, 1 70}. ^ 
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the created intellect can be proportioned to 
know God. 

Article 2. Whether the Essence of God Is 
Seen by the Created Intellect Through Some 
Likeness? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that the essence of God is seen through 
some likeness by the created intellect. 

Objection i. For it is written: We know that 
when He shall appear y we shall be like to Himy 
and (Vulg., because) we shall see Him as He 
is (I John 3. 2). 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine says (De Trin.):^ 
“When we know God, some likeness of God is 
made in us.” 

Obj. 3. Further, the intellect in act is the in- 
telligible in act, as sense in act is the sensible 
in act. But this comes about only in so far as 
sense is informed with the likeness of the sen- 
sible thing, and the intellect with the likeness 
of the thing understood. Therefore, if God is 
seen by the created intellect in act, it must be 
that He is seen by some likeness. 

On the contraryy Augustine says (De Trin, 
xv),^ that when the Apostle says, We see 
through a glass and in an enigma (Douay,— ^ 
in a dark manner), “by the terms ‘glass’ and 
‘enigma’ certain likenesses are signified by him, 
which are accommodated to the understanding 
of God.” But to see the essence of God is not 
an enigmatic nor a speculative vision, but is, 
on the contrary, of an opposite kind. Therefore 
the divine essence is not seen through "like- 
nesses. 

/ answer that, Two things are required both 
for sensible and for intellectual vision — ^name-- 
ly, power of sight, and union of the thing seen 
with the sight. For vision is made actual only 
when the thing seen is in a certain way in the 
seer. Now in corporeal things it is clear that 
the thing seen cannot be by its essence in the 
seer, but only by its likeness ; as the likeness of 
a stone is in the eye, by which the vision is 
made actual, but the substance of the stone is- 
not there. But if the principle of the visual 
power and the thing seen were one and the 
same thing, it would necessarily follow that the 
seer would receive both the visual power and 
the form by which it sees from that one same 
thing. 

Now it is manifest both that God is the au- 
thor of the intellectual power, and that He can 
be seen by the intellect. And since the intel- 
lectual power of the creature is not the essence 
* IX, II (PL 42, 969). *Chap.9(PL42i 1069). 
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of God, it follows that it is some kind of par- tellect itself is informed, and made in act, so 


ticipated likeness of Him who is the first in- 
tellect. Hence also the intellectual power of the 
creature is called an intelligible light, as though 
derived from the first light, whether this be 
understood of the natural power, or of some 
perfection superadded of grace or of glory. 
Therefore, in order to see God, there must be 
some likeness of God on the part of the seeing 
power whereby the intellect is made capable of 
seeing God. 

But on the part of the object seen, which 
must necessarily be united to the .seer, the es- 
sence of God cannot be seen by any created 
likeness. First, because, as Dionysius says 
(Div. Nom. i),^ “by the likenesses of the in- 
ferior order of things, the superior can in no 
way be known”; just as by the species of a 
body the essence of an incorporeal thing cannot 
be known. Much less therefore can the essence 
of God be seen by any created species whatever. 
Secondly, because the essence of God is His 
own very being, as was shown above (q. in, a. 
4), which cannot be said of any created form; 
and so no created form can be the likeness 
representing the essence of God to the seer. 
Thirdly, because the divine essence is uncircum- 
scribed, and contains in itself supereminently 
whatever can be signified or understood by the 
created intellect. Now this cannot in any way 
be represented by any created species; for 
every created form is determined according to 
6ome aspect of wisdom, or of power, or of being 
itself, or of some like thing Hence to say that 
God is seen by some likeness, is to .say that the 
divine essence is not seen at all, which is er- 
roneous. 

Therefore it must be said that to see the es- 
sence of God there is required some likeness in 
the seeing power, namely, the light of divine 
glory strengthening the intellect to see God, 
which is spoken of in the Psalm (35. 10). In 
Thy light we shall see light. The essence of 
God, however, cannot be seen by any created 
likeness representing the divine essence itself 
as it is in itself. 

Reply Obj. i. That authority speaks of the 
likeness which is caused by participation of the 
light of glory. 

Reply Obj. 2. Augustine speaks of the knowl- 
edge of God here on earth. 

Reply Obj. 3. The divine essence is existence 
itself. Hence as other intelligible forms which 
are not their own being are united to the in- 
tellect by means of some being by which the in- 

J Sect 3 (Hi 3. 588). 


the divine essence is united to the created in- 
tellect as the thing actually understood, by it- 
self making the intellect in act. 

Article 3. Whether the Essence of God Can 
Be Seen with the Bodily Eye? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
.seems that the essence of God can be seen by 
the corporeal eye. 

Objection i. For it is written (Job 19. 26): 
In my flesh I shall see . . . God, and (ibid. 42. 
5), With the hearing of the ear I have heard 
Thee, but 7Low my eye seeth Thee. 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine says^ “Those eyes 
[namely of the glorifiedl will therefore have a 
greater power of sight, not so much to see more 
keenly, as some report of the sight of serpents 
or of eagle.s (for whatever acuteness of vision 
is posscs.sed by these creatures, they can see 
only corporeal things) but to see even in- 
corporeal things.” Now whoever can see in- 
corporeal things can be raised up to see God. 
Therefore the glorified eye can see God. 

Obj. 3. Further, God can be seen by man 
through a vision of the imagination. For it is 
written: I saw the Lord .sitting upon a throne, 
etc. (Isa. 6. j ). Hut an imaginary vision has its 
origin in sense, “for the imagination is moved 
by sense to act.” as it is stated in the book on 
the Soul’^ Therefore God can be seen by a 
vision of sense. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De Vid, 
Demn, Ep. cxlvii)': “No one has ever seen God 
as He is, either in this life, nor in the angelic 
life, as visible things are seen by corporeal 
vision.” 

/ answer that. It is impossible for God to be 
.seen by the sense of sight, or by any other 
sen.se, or power of the sensitive par For every 
such kind of power is the act of a corporeal 
organ, as will be .shown later (p. Lxxviii, a. i). 
Now act is proportioned to that of which it is 
the act. Hcik ' no power of that kind can go be- 
yond corporeal things. I'or God is incorporeal, 
as was »hown above (p. in, a. i). Hence He 
cannot be seen by the sense or the imagination, 
but only by the intellect. 

Reply Obj. i. The words, In my flesh I shall 
see God my Saviour, do not mean that God will 
be .seen with the eye of flesh, but that man 
existing in the fle.sh after the resurrection will 
see God. Likewise the words, Now my eye seeth 

® City oj God, xxii, 29 (PL 41, 799). 

’ Aristotle, m, 3 (429*1). 
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Thee, are to be understood of the mind’s eye, 
as the Apostle says : May He give unto you the 
spirit of wisdom ... in the knowledge of Him, 
that the eyes of your heart may be enlightened 
(Eph. I. 17. 18). 

Reply Obj. 2. Augustine speaks as one in- 
quiring, and conditionally. This appears from 
what he says previously: ‘Therefore they will 
have an altogether different power [namely the 
glorified eyes], if they shall see that incorporeal 
nature’’; and afterwards he explains this, say- 
ing: “It is very credible that we shall so see the 
mundane bodies of the new heaven and the 
new earth as to see most clearly God every- 
where present, governing all corporeal things, 
not as we now see the invisible things of God 
as understood by what is made, but as when 
we see men among whom we live, living and 
exercising the functions of human life, we do 
not believe they live, but see it.” Hence it is 
evident how the glorified eyes will see God, as 
now our eyes see the life of another. But life 
is not seen with the corporeal eye, ns a thing in 
itself visible, but as the accidental object of 
the sense; which indeed is not known by sense, 
but at once, together with sen.se, by some other 
knowing power. But that the divine presence is 
known by the intellect immediately on the sight 
of, and through, corporeal things, happens from 
two causes — namely, from the clearness of the 
intellect, and from the refulgence of the divine 
brightness in the renewed body. 

Reply Obj 3. The essence of God is not seen 
in a vi.sion of the imagination; but the imag- 
ination produces some form repre.senting God 
according to some mode of likeness, as in divine 
Scripture divine things are metaphorically de- 
scribed by means of sensible things. 

Article 4. Whether Any Created Intellect by 
its Natural Powers Can See the Divine Es- 
sence? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
seems that a created intellect can sec the divine 
essence by its own natural power. 

Objection i. For Diony.sius says {Div, Nom. 
iv)^: An angel “is a pure mirror, most clear, 
receiving, if it is right to say so, the whole 
beauty of God.” But if a reflection is seen, the 
original thing is seen. Therefore, since an angel 
by his natural power understands him.self, it 
seems that by his own natural power he under- 
stands the divine essence. 

Obj. 2. Further, what is supremely visible is 
made less visible to us by reason of our defec- 

1 Sect. 22 (PG3, 724). 
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tive corporeal or intellectual sight. But the 
angelic intellect has no such defect. Therefore, 
since God is supremely intelligible in Himself, 
it seems that in like manner He is supremely 
so to an angel. Therefore, if he can understand 
other intelligible things by his own natural 
power, much more can he understand God. 

Obj. 3. Further, corporeal sense cannot be 
raised up to understand incorporeal sub.stance, 
which is above its nature. Therefore if to see 
the essence of God is above the nature of every 
created intellect, it follows that no created in- 
tellect can reach up to see the essence of God 
at all. But this is false, as appears from what is 
said above (a. t). Therefore it seems that it is 
natural for a created intellect to see the divine 
essence. 

On the contrary, It is written: The grace of 
God is life everlasting (Rom. 6. 23). But life 
everlasting consists in the vision of the divine 
essence, according to the words: This is eternal 
life, that they may know Thee the only true 
God, etc. (John 17. 3). Therefore, to see the es- 
sence of God belongs to the created intellect by 
grace, and not by nature. 

I answer that. It is impossible for any cre- 
ated intellect to .see the essence of God by its 
own natural power. For knowledge occurs ac- 
cording as the thing known is in the knower. 
But the thing knowm is in the knower according 
to the mode of the knower. Hence the knowl- 
edge of every knower is according to the mode 
of its own nature. If therefore the mode of any- 
thing’s being exceeds the mode of the nature of 
(he knower, it must result that the knowledge 
of that thing is above the nature of the knower. 

Now the mode of being of things is mani- 
fold. For there are some things whose natures 
have being only in this one individual matter, 
as for instance, all bodies But there are others' 
whose natures subsist of themselves, not resid- 
ing in matter at all, which, how^ever, are not 
their own being, but receive it; and these are 
the incorporeal beings, called angels. But to 
God alone does it belong to be His own sub- 
si.stent being. 

Therefore, what has being only in individual 
matter we know naturally, since our soul, by 
which we know, is the form of some certain 
matter. Now our soul possesses two cognitive 
powers. One is the act of a corporeal organ, 
which naturally knows things existing in in- 
dividual matter; hence sen.se knows only the 
singular. But there is another kind of cognitive 
power in the soul, called the intellect, and this 
is not the act of any corporeal organ. There- 
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fore the intellect naturally knows natures which being is another. Since therefore the created in- 


have being only in individual matter; not how- 
ever as they are in individual matter, but ac- 
cording as they are abstracted from it by the 
consideration of the intellect. Hence it follows 
that through the intellect we can understand 
things of this kind as universal, and this is be- 
yond the power of sense. Now the angelic in- 
tellect naturally knows natures not existing 
in matter; but this is beyond the natural power 
of the intellect of our soul in the state of its 
present life, united as it is to the body. 

It follows therefore that to know self-sub- 
sistent being is natural to the divine intellect 
alone, and that it is beyond the natural power 
of any created intellect; for no creature is its 
own being but rather has participated being. 
Therefore the created intellect cannot see the 
essence of God unless God by His grace unites 
Himself to the created intellect, as an object 
made intelligible to it. 

Reply Obj. i. This mode of knowing God is 
natural to an angel — namely, to know Him by 
His own likeness refulgent in the angel himself. 
But to know God by any created likeness is not 
to know the essence of God, as was shown 
above (a. 2). Hence it does not follow that an 
angel can know the essence of God by his own 
power. 

Reply Obj. 2. The angelic intellect is not de- 
fective if defect be taken to mean privation, as 
if it were without anything which it ought to 
have. But if defect be taken negatively, in that 
sense every creature is defective when com- 
pared with God, since it does not possess the 
excellence which is in God. 

Reply Obj. 3. The sense of sight, as being 
altogether material, cannot be raised up to any- 
thing immaterial. But our intellect, or the an- 
gelic intellect, because it is elevated above mat- 
ter in its own nature, can be raised up above its 
own nature to a higher level by grace. The 
mark of this is that sight cannot in any way 
know in the abstract what it knows in the con- 
crete; for in no way can it perceive a nature 
except as this one particular nature, although 
our intellect is able to consider by abstraction 
what it knows in the concrete. Now although it 
knows things which have a form residing in 
matter, still it resolves the composite into both 
of these elements, and it considers the form 
separately by itself. Likewise, also, the intellect 
of an angel, although it naturally knows the 
concrete being in any nature, still it is able to 
separate that being by its intellect, since it 
knows that the thing itself is one thing, and its 


tellect is naturally capable of apprehending the 
concrete form, and the concrete being by ab- 
straction, by way of a kind of resolution, it can 
by grace be raised up to know separate subsist- 
ing substance and separate subsisting being. 

Article 5. Whether the Created Intellect 
Needs Any Created Light in order to See the 
Essence of God? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
seems that the created intellect does not need 
any created light in order to see the essence of 
God. 

Objection i. For what is of itself clear in sen- 
sible things does not require any other light in 
order to be seen. Therefore the same applies to 
intelligible things. Now God is intelligible light. 
Therefore He is not seen by the means of any 
created light. 

Obj. 2. Further, if God is seen through a 
medium, He is not seen in His essence. But if 
seen by any created light He is seen through a 
medium. Therefore He is not seen in His es- 
sence. 

Obj. 3. Further, what is created can be nat- 
ural to some creature. Therefore, if the essence 
of God is seen through any created light, such 
a light can be made natural to some other crea- 
ture; and thus, that creature would not need 
any other light to see God, which is impossible. 
Therefore it is not necessary that every crea- 
ture should require a superadded light in order 
to see the essence of God. 

On the contrary^ It is written; In Thy light 
we shall see light (Ps. 35. 10). 

I answer thaty Everything w'hich is raised up 
to w'hat exceeds its nature must be prepared 
by some disposition above its nature; as, for 
example, if air is to receive the fonn of fire, it 
must be prepared by some disposition for such 
a form. But when any created intellect sees the 
essence of God, the essence of God itself be- 
comes the iiitelligible form of the intellect. 
Hence it is necessary that some supernatural 
disposition should be added to the intellect in 
order that it may be raised up to such a great 
and sublime height. Now since the natural 
power of the created intellect does not avail 
10 enable it to see the essence of God, as was 
shown in the preceding article, it is necessary 
that the power of understanding should be in- 
creased further by divine grace. Now this in- 
crease of the intellectual powers is called the 
illumination of the intellect, as we also call the 
intelligible itself by the name of light or ilium- 
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ination. Aad this is the Ught spoken of in the 
Apocalypse (21. 2$), The glory of God hath en^ 
lightened it — namely, the society of the blessed 
who see God. By this light the blessed are made 
‘^deiform*^ — that is, like to God, according to the 
saying: When He shall appear we shall be like 
to Him, and [Vulg., becausel we shall see Him 
as He is (I John 3. 2). 

Reply Obj. i. The created light is necessary 
to see the essence of God, not in order to make 
the essence of God intelligible, which is of itself 
intelligible, but in order to enable the intellect 
to understand in the same way as a habit makes 
a power abler to act. In the same way corporeal 
light is necessary as regards external sight, since 
it makes the medium transparent, in act, so 
that it may be moved by colour. 

Reply Obj. 2, This light is required to see the 
divine essence, not as a likeness in which God 
is seen, but as a perfection of the intellect, 
strengthening it to see God, Therefore it may 
be said that this light is to be described not as 
a medium in which God is seen, but as one un- 
der which He is seen ; and such a medium does 
not take away the immediate vision of God. 

Reply Obj. 3. The disposition to the form of 
fire can be natural only to what has the form 
of fire. Hence the light of glory cannot be nat- 
ural to a creature unless the creature has a 
divine nature, w^iich is impossible. But by this 
light the rational creature is made deiform, as 
is said in this article. 

Article 6. Whether of Those Who See the Es~ 
sence of God, One Sees More Perfectly Than 
Another? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It 
seems that of those who see the essence of 
God, one does not see more perfectly than an- 
other. 

Objection i. For it is written (I John 3. 2): 
We shall see Him as He is. But He is only in 
one way. Therefore He will be seen by all in 
one way only; and therefore He will not be 
seen more perfectly by one and less perfectly 
by another. 

Obj. 2. Further, as Augustine says {Octog. 
Trium Quest., qu. xxxii)^ that one person can- 
not understand one and the same thing more 
perfectly than another. But all who see the es- 
sence of God understand the divine essence, 
for God is seen by the intellect and not by 
sense, as was shown above (a, 3), Therefore, 
of those who see the divine essence, one does 
not see more clearly than another. 

1 PL 40, 22 
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Obj. 3. Further^ That anything be seen mote 
perfectly than another can happen in two ways: 
either on the part of the visible object, or on 
the part of the visual power of the seer. On the 
part of the object, it may so happen because 
the object is received more perfectly in the 
seer, that is, according to the greater perfection 
of the likeness ; but this does not apply to the 
present question, for God is present to the in- 
tellect seeing Him not by way of a likeness, 
but by His essence. It follows then that if one 
sees Him more perfectly than another, this 
happens according to the difference of the in- 
tellectual power; thus it follows too that the 
one whose intellectual power is the higher will 
see Him the more clearly, and this is incongru- 
ous, since equality with angels is promised to 
men in the state of happiness. 

On the contrary, Eternal life consists in the 
vision of God, according to John 17. 3: This 
is eternal life, that they may know Thee the 
only true God, etc. Therefore, if all saw the es- 
sence of God equally in eternal life, all would 
be equal ; the contrary to which is declared by 
the Apostle: Star differs from star in glory 
(I Cor. 15. 41). 

1 answer that, Of those who see the essence 
of God, one secs Him more perfectly than an- 
other. This, indeed, does not take place as if 
one had a more perfect likeness of God than an- 
other, since that vision will not spring from any 
likeness; but it will take place because one in- 
tellect will have a greater power or faculty to 
see God than another. The faculty of seeing 
God, however, does not belong to the created 
intellect naturally, but is given to it by the light 
of glory, which establishes the intellect in a 
kind of deiformity, as appears from what is 
said above in the preceding article. 

Hence the intellect which participates more 
of the light of glory will see God the more per- 
fectly. And he will have a fuller participation 
of the light of glory who has more charity, be- 
cause where there is the greater charity, there 
is the more desire, and desire in a certain way 
makes the one desiring apt and prepared to re- 
ceive the thing desired. Hence he who possesses 
the more charity will see God the more per- 
fectly, and will be the more happy. 

Reply Obj. 1. In the words, We shall see Him 
as He is, the conjunction *‘as'' determines the 
mode of vision on the part of the thing seen, so 
that the meaning is, we shall see Him to be as 
He is, because we shall see His being, which is 
His essence. But it does not determine the mode 
of vision on the part of the one seeing, as if the 
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Ining was that the mode of sieeing God will 

as perfect as is the perfect mode of God’s 

fg. 

Thus appears the answer to the Second Ob- 

kion. For when it is said that one intellect 
uJes not understand one and the same thing 
better than another, this would be true if re- 
ferred to the mode of the thing understood, for 
whoever understands it otherwise than it really 
is does not truly understand it, but not if re- 
ferred to the mode of understanding, for the 
understanding of one is more perfect than the 
understanding of another. 

Reply Obj. 3. The diversity of seeing will not 
arise on the part of the object seen, for the 
same object will be presented to all — namely, 
the es.sence of God; nor will it arise from the 
diverse participation of the object by different 
likenesses; but it will arise on the part of the 
diverse pow^r of the intellect, not, indeed, the 
natural power, but the glorified faculty as we 
have said in the body of the article. 

Article 7. Whether Those Who See the 
Essence of God Comprehend Him? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article: It 
seems that those who .see the essence of God 
comprehend Him. 

Objection i. For the Apostle says (Phil. 3. 
12) : But I follow after, if I may by any means 
comprehend (Douay, dpprehend). But the 
Apostle did not follow in vain; for he said (I 
Cor. 9. 26) : I ... so run, not as at an uncer- 
tainty. Therefore he comprehended. And in the 
same way others also, whom he invites to do 
the same, saying: So run that you may compre- 
hend. 

Obj. 2. Further, Augu.'^tine says (De Vid. 
Dcum, Ep. cxlvii) “That is comprehended 
which is so seen as a whole, that nothing of it is 
hidden from the seer.” But if God i.s .seen in 
Hi.s essence, He is seen whole, and nothing of 
Him is hidden from the .seer, since God is .sim- 
ple. Therefore, whoever sees His essence, com- 
prehends Him. 

Obj. 3. Further, if we say that He is seen as 
a whole, but not wholly, it may be contrarily 
urged that wholly refers either to the mode of 
the seer, or to the mode of the thing sei*^' But 
he who sees the essence of God, secs Him 
wholly if the mode of the thing .seen is con- 
sidered, since he sees Him as He is as we have 
said (a. 6, Ans. i); also, likewise, he secs Him 
wholly if the mode of the seer be meant, since 
the intellect will with its full power see the di- 
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vine essence. Therefore all who see the essence 
of God see Him wholly. Therefore, they com- 
prehend Him, 

On the contrary, It is written : 0 most 
mighty, great, and powerful, the Lord of hosts 
is Thy Name. Great in counsel, and incompre- 
hensible in thought (Jer. 32. 18, 19). Therefore 
He cannot be comprehended. 

I answer that, It is impossible for any created 
intellect to comprehend God; yet “for the mind 
to attain to God in some degree is great hap- 
piness,’* as Augustine says.^ 

In proof of this wc must consider that what 
is comprehended is perfectly known, and that 
is perfectly known which is known so far as it 
can be known. Thus, if anything which is capa- 
ble of scientific demonstration is held only by 
an opinion resting on a probable proof, it is not 
comprehended; as, for instance, if anyone 
knows by scientific demonstration that a tri- 
angle has three angles equal to two right angles, 
he comprehends that truth. But if anyone ac- 
cepts it as a probable opinion because wise men 
or mo.st men teach it, he cannot be said to com- 
prehend the thing itself, because he does not at- 
tain to that perfect mode of knowledge of 
which it is capable. 

But no created intellect can attain to that 
perfect mode of the knowledge of the divine in- 
tellect of which it is capable. Which appears 
thus. Everything is knowable according as it is 
being in act. But God, whose being is infinite, 
as was .shown above (q. vii, a. i) is infinitely 
knowable. Now no created intellect can know 
God infinitely. For the created intellect knows 
the divine essence more or less perfectly in pro- 
portion as it receives a greater or lesser light of 
glory. Since therefore the created light of glory 
received into any created intellect cannot be 
infinite, it is imjio.ssible lor any created intellect 
to know God in an infinite degree. Hence it is 
impos.sible that it .should comprehend God. 

Reply Obj. i. Comprehension is tw'ofold. In 
one sense it is taken strictly and properly, ac- 
cording as something is included in the one 
comprehending; and thus in no way is God com- 
prehended cither by intellect, or in any other 
way, since He is infinite and cannot be included 
in any finite being, so that no finite being can 
contain Him infinitely, in the degree of His own 
infinity. In this .sense we now take comprehen- 
sion. But in another sense comprehension is 
taken more largely as opposed to non -attain- 
ment; for he who attains to anyone is said to 
comprehend him when he attains to him. And in 
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this sense God is comprehended by the blessed, 
according to the words, / held Am, and I will 
not let him go (Cant. 3. 4) ; in this sense also 
are to be understood the words quoted from the 
Apostle concerning comprehension. And in this 
way comprehension is one of the three endow- 
ments of the soul, corresponding to hope, as 
vision corresponds to faith, and fruition cor- 
responds to charity. For even among ourselves 
not everything seen is held or possessed, since 
things either appear sometimes afar off, or they 
are not in our power of attainment. Neither, 
again, do we always enjoy what we possess; 
either because we find no pleasure in them, or 
because such things are not the ultimate end of 
our desire, so as to satisfy and quell it. But the 
blessed possess these three things in God, be- 
cause they see Him, and in seeing Him, possess 
Him as present, having the power to see Him 
always; and possessing Him, they enjoy Him 
as the ultimate fulfilment of desire. 

Reply Obj. 2. God is called incomprehensible 
not because anything of Him is not seen, but 
because He is not seen as perfectly as He is 
capable of being seen; thus when any demon- 
strable proposition is known by a probable 
reason only, it does not follow that any part of 
it is unknown, either the subject, or the pred- 
icate, or the composition, but that the whole is 
not as perfectly known as it is capable of being 
known. Hence Augustine {loc. cit ), in his defi- 
nition of comprehension, says the whole is com- 
prehended when it is seen in such a way that 
nothing of it is hidden from the seer, or when 
its boundaries can be completely viewed or 
traced; for the boundaries of a thing are said to 
be completely surveyed when the end according 
to that mode of knowledge of it is attained. 

Reply Obj. 3. The word “wholly” denotes a 
mode of the object; not that the whole object 
does not come under knowledge, but that the 
mode of the object is not the mode of the one 
who knows. Therefore, he wdio secs God’s es- 
sence secs in Him that He exists infinitely, and 
is infinitely knowable; nevertheless, this in- 
finite mode does not extend to enable the 
knower to know infinitely; thus, for instance, a 
person can know with probability that a propo- 
sition is demonstrable, although he himself 
does not know it as demonstrated. 

Article 8 . Whether Those Who See the Es- 
sence of God See All in God? 

We proceed thtts to the Eighth Article: It 
setms that those who see the essence of God 
see all things in God. 


Q. ART. 8 Uy 

Objection i. For Gregory says (Dialog, i|i. 
'‘What do they not see, who see Him Who ^ 
all things?” But God sees all things. ThereM 
those who see God see all things. \ 

Obj. 2. Further, whoever sees a mirror 
what is reflected in the mirror. But all actual 
or possible things shine forth in God as in a mir^ 
ror for He knows all things, in Himself. There- 
fore, whoever sees God, sees all the things that 
are, and all the things that can be. 

Obj. 3. Further, whoever understands the 
greater can understand the least, as is said in 
the book on the Soul.^ But all that God does, or 
can do, are less than His essence. Therefore, 
whoever understands God, can understand all 
that God does or can do. 

Obj. 4. Further, the rational creature naturally 
desires to know all things. Therefore, if in see- 
ing God it does not know all things, its natural 
desire will not re.st satisfied ; thus, in seeing God 
it will not be fully happy, which is incongruous. 
Therefore, he who sees God knows all things. 

On the contrary y The angels see the essence of 
God, and yet do not know all things. For, as 
Dionysius says (Ccel. Hier. vii)''* that the in- 
ferior angels are cleansed from ignorance by 
the superior angels. Also they are ignorant of 
future contingent things and of secret thoughts, 
for this knowledge belongs to God alone. There- 
fore, whosoever sees the essence of God, does 
not know^ all things. 

I answer that. The created intellect, in seeing 
the divine essence, does not see in it all, that 
God does or can do. For it is manifest that 
things are seen in God as they are in Him. But 
all other things are in God as effects are in the 
power of their cause. Therefore all things are 
seen in God as an effect is seen in its cause. 
Now it is clear that the more perfectly a cause 
is seen, the more of its effects can be seen in it. , 
For whoever has a lofty understanding, as soon 
as one demonstrative principle is put before 
him gathers the knowledge of many conclu- 
sions; but this is be>'ond one of a weaker in- 
tellect, for he needs things to be explained to 
him sc[xirately. And so an intellect can know 
all the effects of a cause and the reasons for 
those effects in the cause itself, if it compre- 
hends the cause w^holly. Now no created intel- 
lect can comprehend God wholly, as shown 
above (a. 7). Therefore no created intellect in 
seeing God can know all that God does or can 
do, for this would be to comprehend His power; 
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^«Bect knoWs than, the more perfectly it sees 

f /Reply Ob/ i, Gregory speaks as regards the 
“ibject being sufficient, namely, God, who in 
ftmself sufficiently contains and shows forth 
JUI things; but it does not follow that whoever 
pees God knows all things, for he does not per- 
ffcctly comprehend Him. 

Reply Obj. 2. It is not necessary that who- 
ever sees a mirror should see all that is in the 
mirror, unless his glance comprehends the mir- 
ror. 

Reply Obj. 3, Although it is more to see God 
than to see all things else, still it is a greater 
thing to see Him so that all things are known 
in Him than to see Him in such a way that not 
all things, but fewer or more, are known in 
Him. For it has been shown in this article that 
the more things are known in God according 
as He is seen more or less perfectly. 

Reply Obj. 4. The natural desire of the ra- 
tional creature is to know everything that be- 
longs to the perfection of the intellect, namely, 
the species and genera of things and their 
types, and these everyone who sees the divine 
essence will see in God. But to know other singu- 
lar beings, their thoughts, and their deeds, does 
not belong to the perfection of the created in- 
tellect nor does its natural desire go out to 
these things; neither, again, docs it desire to 
know things that do not as yet exist, but which 
God can call into being. Yet if God alone were 
seen, Who is the fount and principle of all be- 
ing and of all truth. He would so fill the natural 
desire of knowledge that nothing else would be 
desired, and the seer would be completely hap- 
py. Hence Augustine says^: “Unhappy the man 
who knoweth all these (that is, all creatures) 
and knoweth not Thee ! but happy whoso know- 
eth Thee although he know not these. And who- 
so knoweth both Thee and them is not the hap- 
pier for them, but for Thee alone.” 

Article 9. Whether What Is Seen in God by 
Those Who See the Divine Essence Is Seen 
Through Any Likeness? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article: It 
seems that what is seen in God by those who 
see the divine essence is seen by means of some 
likeness. 

Objection 1. For every kind of knowledge 
comes about by the knower being assimilated to 
the object known. For thus the intellect in act 
becomes the actual thing understood, and the 
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far as it is informed by its likeness, as the eye 
by the likeness of colour. Therefore, if the in- 
tellect of one who sees the divine essence un- 
derstands any creatures in God, it must be in- 
formed by their likenesses. 

Obj. 2. Further, what we have seen, we keep 
in memory. But Paul, seeing the essence of God 
whilst in ecstasy, when he had ceased to see the 
divine essence, as Augustine says (Gen. ad lit, 
xii, 28, 34),^ remembered many of the things he 
had seen in the rapture; hence he said: I have 
heard secret words which it is not granted to 
man to utter (II Cor. 12. 4). Therefore it must 
be said that certain likenesses of what he re- 
membered remained in his mind; and in the 
same way, when he actually saw the essence of 
God he had certain likenesses or species of what 
he actually saw in it. 

On the contrary, A mirror and what is in it 
are seen by means of one species. But all things 
are seen in God as in an intelligible mirror. 
Therefore, if God Himself is not seen by any 
likeness but by His own essence, neither are the 
things seen in Him seen by any likenesses or 
species. 

/ answer that. Those who see the divine es- 
sence see what they see in Cod not by any 
species, but by the divine essence itself united 
to their intellect. For each thing is known in so 
far as its likeness is in the one who knows. 
Now this takes place in two ways. For since 
things which are like one and the same thing 
are like each other, the knowing power can be 
assimilated to any knowable object in two ways. 
In one way it is assimilated by the object itself, 
when it is directly intormed by its likeness, 
and then the object is knowm in itself. In an- 
other way when informed by a species which 
re.sembles the object; and in this way the 
knowledge is not of the thing in itself, but of the 
thing in its likeness. For the knowledge of a 
man in himself difiers from the knowledge of 
him in his image. Hence to know things thus by 
their likeness in the one who knows is to know 
them in themselves or in their own nature; but 
to know them by their likenesses pre-existing in 
God is to see them in God. Now there is a dif- 
ference between these two kinds of knowledge. 
Hence, according to the knowledge by which 
things are known by those who see the essence 
of God, they are seen in God Himself not by 
any other likenesses but by the divine essence 
alone present to the intellect, by which also God 
Himself is seen. 

* PL 34. 478, 483; Epist. cXLVii, 13 (PL 33, 611), 
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Repty Obj. t. The created intellect of one who 
God is assimilated to the things that are 
seen in God in so far as it is united to the divine 
essence, in which the likenesses of all things 
pre-exist. 

Rtply Obj, 2. Some of the knowing powers 
can form other species from those first con- 
ceived; thus the imagination from the precon- 
ceived species of a mountain and of gold can 
form the species of a golden mountain; and the 
intellect, from the preconceived species of 
genus and difference forms the notion of spe- 
cies; in like manner from the likeness of an 
image we can form in ourselves the likeness of 
the original of the image. Thus Paul, or any 
other person who sees God, by the very vision 
of the divine essence can form in himself the 
likenesses of the things that are seen in the 
divine essence, which remained in Paul even 
when he had ceased to see the essence of God. 
Still this kind of vision whereby things are .seen 
by this species conceived in tliis way is not the 
same as that by which things are seen in God. 

Article io. Whether Those Who See the Es- 
sence of God See All They See In It at the 
Same Time? 

Wc proceed thus to the Tenth Article: It 
seems that those who see the essence of God 
do not see all they see in Him at one and the 
same time. 

Objection i. For, according to the Philoso- 
pher:^ ‘Tt may happen that many things are 
known, but only one >s understood.” But what is 
seen in God, is under.'^lood, for God is seen by 
the intellect Therefore those who see God do 
not sec all in Him at the same time. 

Obj. 2. Further, Augu.stine says {Gen. ad lit. 
viii, 2 2, 23),^ “God moves the spiritual crea- 
ture according to time” — that is, by understand- 
ing and affection. But the .spiritual creature is 
the angel, who secs God. Therefore those who 
see God understand and are affected successive- 
ly, for time means succession. 

On the contrary^ Augustine says {De Trin, 
XV, 16):^ “Our thoughts will not be unstable, 
going to and fro from one thing to another, but 
we shall see all we know all at once in one 
glance.” 

/ answer that, What is seen in the Word is 
seen not successively but at the same time. In 
proof of this we must consider that we ourselves 
cannot know many things all at once, since we 
understand many things by various species. 

' Topics, n, IO (ri4**34)- 
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But OUT intellect , cannot be actually infbrtrW 
by diverse species at the same time, so as to 
derstand by them, just as one body cannot beM 
different shapes simultaneously. Hence, whei^ 
many things can be understood by one species,! 
they are understood at the same time; as the 
parts of a whole are understood successively> 
and not all at the same time, if each one is un- 
derstood by its ow’n species; but if all are un- 
derstood under the one species of the whole, 
they are understood .simultaneously. Now it 
was shown above (a. g) that things seen in God 
are not seen singly by their own likenesses, but 
all are seen by the one essence of God. Hence 
they are seen simultaneously and not succes- 
sively. 

Reply Obj. i. We understand one thing only 
when we understand by one species; but many 
things understood by one species are under- 
stood simultaneously, as in the species of man 
we understand animal and rational, and in the 
species of house we understand the wall and the 
roof. 

Reply Obj. 2. As regards their natural knowl- 
edge, by which they know things by various 
species infused in them, the angels do not know 
all things simultaneously, and thus they are 
moved, in understanding, according to time; 
but according as they see things in God, they 
see all at the same time. 

Article ii. Whether Anyone in This Life Can 
See the Essence of God? 

We proceed thus to the Eleventh Article: It 
seems that one can in this life see the divine es- 
sence. 

Objection i. For Jacob said: I have seen God 
face to face (Gen. 32. 30). But to see Him face 
to face is to see His essence, as appears from 
the words: We see now in a glass and in a dark 
manner, but then face to face (I Cor. 13. 12), 
Therefore God can be seen in this life in His es- 
sence. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Lord said of Moses: f 
speak to him motith to mouth, and plainly, and 
not by riddles and figures doth he see the Lord 
(Num. 12. 8); but this is to see God in His 
essence. Therefore it is possible to see the es- 
sence of God in this life. 

Obj. 3. Further, that in which we know all 
other things, and by which we judge of other 
things is known in itself to us. But even now we 
know all things in God, for Augustine says:^ 
“If we both see that what you say is true, and 
we both see that what I say is true; where, I 
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do we see this? neither I in thee, nor thou 
Mme; but both of us in the very incommutable 
®uth itself above our minds.” He also says (De 
Wera Kelig. xxx)^ that we judge of all things 
f/according to the divine truth; and {De Trin. 
xii)* that, “it is the duty of reason to judge of 
these corporeal things according to the incor- 
poreal and eternal types, which unless they were 
above the mind, could not be truly unchange- 
able.” Therefore even in this life we see God 
Himself. 

Obj. 4. Further, according to Augustine( Gen. 
ad lit. xii, 24, 25),® those things that are in the 
soul by their essence arc seen by intellectual 
vision. But intellectual vision is of intelligible 
things, not by likenesses, but by their very es- 
sences, as he also says {ibid.). Therefore, since 
God is in our soul by His essence, it follows 
that He is seen by us in His essence. 

On the contrary y It is written, Man shall not 
see Mcj and live (Exod. 33. 20), and a gloss 
upon this says:^ “In this mortal life God can be 
seen by certain images, but not by the species 
itself of His own nature.” 

/ answer that, God cannot be seen in His es- 
sence by a mere human being, unless he be 
separated from this mortal life. The reason is, 
because, as was said above (a. 4), the mode of 
knowledge follows the mode of the nature of 
the knowing thing. But our soul, as long as we 
live in this life, has its being in corporeal mat- 
ter; hence naturally it knows only what has a 
form in matter, or what can be known in this 
way. Now it is evident that the divine essence 
cannot be known through the natures of ma- 
terial things. P"or it was shown above (aa. 2, 9) 
that the knowledge of God by means of any 
created likeness is not the vision of His essence. 
Hence it is impossible for the soul of man in 
this life to see the essence of God. This can be 
seen in the fact that the more our soul is ab- 
stracted from corporeal things, the more it is 
capable of receiving abstract intelligible things. 
Hence in dreams and withdrawals from the bod- 
ily senses divine revelations and foresight of 
future events are perceived the more clearly. It 
is not possible, therefore, that the soul in this 
mortal life should be raised up to the uttermost 
of intelligible things, that is, to the divide es- 
sence. 

Reply Obj. i. According to Dionysius {Ccel, 
Hier. iv),® “a man is said in the Scriptures to 
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see God in the sense that certain figures are 
formed in the senses or imagination, according 
to some likeness representing in part the divin- 
ity.” So when Jacob say.s, I have seen God face 
to face, this does not mean the divine essence, 
but some figure representing God. And this is to 
be referred to some high mode of prophecy, so 
that God seems to speak, though in an imag- 
inary vision, as will later be explained (Part II- 
II., Q. cLXxiv, A. 3) in treating of the degrees 
of prophecy. We may also say that Jacob spoke 
thus to designate some exalted intellectual con- 
templation, above the ordinary state. 

Reply Obj. 2. As God works miracles in cor- 
poreal things, so also He does supernatural won- 
ders above the common order, raising the minds 
of some living in the flesh beyond the use of 
sense, even up to the vision of Plis own essence, 
as Augustine says (Gen. ad lit. xii, 26, 27, 28)® 
of Moses, the teacher of the Jews,^ and of Paul, 
the teacher of the Gentiles. This will be treated 
more fully in the question of ecstasy (Part II- 
II., Q. CLXXV, AA. 3, 4, 5, 6). 

Reply Obj. 3. All things are said to be seen 
in God, and all things are judged in Him, be- 
cause by the participation of His light we know 
and judge all things; for the light of natural 
reason itself is a participation of the divine 
light, as likewise we are said to see and judge of 
sensible things in the sun, that is, by the sun’s 
light. Hence Augustine says (Soliloq. i, 8),® 
“The lessons of instruction can only be seen as 
it were by their owm sun,” namely God. As 
therefore in order to see something sensibly it is 
not necessary to sec the substance of the sun, 
so in like manner to see something intelligibly 
it is not necessary to see the essence of God. 

Reply Obj. 4. Intellectual vision is of the 
things which arc in the soul by their essence, as 
intelligible things are in the intelle^ •. And thus 
God is in the souls of the blessed ; not in this 
way is He in our soul, but by presence, essence, 
and power. 

Article 12. Whether We Can Know God in 
This LiU by Natural Reason? 

We proceed thus to the Twelfth Article: It 
seems that by natural reason we cannot know 
God in this life. 

Objection i. For Boethius says (De Consol. 
v)® that “reason does not grasp simple form.” 
But God is a supremely simple form, as was 
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sliown above (q. hl a. 7). Therefore natural 
reason cannot attain to know Him. 

Obj. 2. Further, the soul understands nothing 
by natural reason without phantasms as is said 
in the book on the Soul^ But there cannot be a 
phantasm of God in us, since He is incorporeal. 
Therefore we cannot know God by natural 
knowledge. 

Obj. 3. Further, the knowledge of natural 
reason belongs to both good and evil, since they 
have a common nature. But the knowledge of 
God belongs only to the good; for Augustine 
says (De Trin. i)^ “This weak eye of the hu- 
man mind is not fixed on that excellent light un- 
less purified by the justice of faith.” Therefore 
God cannot be known by natural reason. 

On the contrary, It is written (Rom. i. 19), 
That which is known of God, namely, what can 
be known of God by natural reason, is manifest 
in them. 

I answer that, Our natural knowledge takes 
its beginning from sense. Hence our natural 
knowledge can go as far as it can be led by sen- 
sible things. But our mind cannot be led by 
sense so far as to see the essence of God, be- 
cause the sensible effects of God do not equal 
the power of God as their cause. Hence from 
the knowledge of scn.sible things the whole 
power of God cannot be known; nor therefore 
can His essence be seen. But because they are 
His effects and depend on their cause, we can 
be led from them so far as to know of God 
whether He exists, and to know of Him what 
must necessarily belong to Him as the first 
cause of all things, exceeding all things caused 
by Him. 

Hence we know of His relationship with crea- 
tures that He is the cause of them all; also that 
creatures differ from Him, since He is not in 
any way part of what is caused by Him; and 
that creatures are not removed from Him by 
reason of any defect on His part, but because 
He superexceeds them all. 

Reply Obj. i. Reason cannot reach up to sim- 
ple form so as to know what it is; but it can 
know whether it is. 

Reply Obj. 2. God is known by natural 
knowledge through the phantasms of His ef- 
fects. 

Reply Obj. 3. As the knowledge of God’s es- 
sence is by grace, it belongs only to the good, 
but the knowledge of Him by natural reason can 
belong to both good and bad; and hence Au- 
gustine says {Retract, i),® retracting what he 
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had said before:^ *T do not approve what 1 
in prayer, 'God who wiliest that only the 
should know truth.’ For it can be answered th^; 
many who are not pure can know many truthd, 
that is, by natural reason. ' 

Article 13- Whether By Grace a Higher Knowl* 
edge of God Can Be Obtained Than by Natural 
Reason? 

We proceed thus to the Thirteenth Article: 
It seems that by grace a higher knowledge of 
God is not obtained than by natural reason. 

Objection i. For Dionysius says {De Mystka 
Theol. i),'^ that whoever is the more united to 
God in this life is united to Him as to one en- 
tirely unknown. He says the same of Moses, 
who nevertheless obtained a certain excellence 
by the knowledge conferred by grace. But to be 
united to God while not knowing of Him “what 
He is,” comes about also by natural reason. 
Therefore God is not more known to us by grace 
than by natural reason. 

Obj. 2. Further, we can acquire the knowl- 
edge of divine things by natural reason only 
through phantasms, and the same applies to the 
knowledge given by grace. For Dionysius says 
{Cml. Bier. i)‘’ that “it is impossible for the di- 
vine ray to shine upon us except as screened 
round about by the many coloured sacred veils.” 
Therefore we cannot know God more fully by 
grace than by natural reason. 

Obj. 3. Further, our intellect adheres to God 
by the grace of faith. But faith does not ;?eem 
to be knowledge; for Gregory says {HomiL 
xxvi, in Ev.y that “things not seen are of faith, 
and not of knowledge.” Therefore there is not 
given to us a more excellent knowledge of God 
by grace. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says that God 
hath revealed to us by His Spirit, what none of 
the princes of this world knew (I Cor. 2. 10), 
namely, the philosophers, as the gloss ex- 
pounds.® 

/ answer that, We have a more perfect 
knowledge of God by grace than by natural rea- 
son. Which appears thus. The knowledge which 
we have by natural reason requires two things: 
phantasms received from the sensible objects, 
and the natural intelligible light, by whose 
power we abstract from them intelligible con- 
cepts. 

Now in both of these human knowledge is as- 
sisted by the revelation of grace. For the intel- 
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|e<J natural light is strengthened by the in- 
{)Xn of gtatuitous light. And sometimes also 
'phantasms in the human imagination are 
lindy formed, so as to express divine things 
/ttet than those do which we receive from sen- 
rble things, as appears in prophetic visions; 
^hile sometimes sensible things, or even voices, 
[ire divinely formed to express some thing di- 
/vine, as in the Baptism, the Holy Ghost was 
seen in the shape of a dove, and the voice of 
the Father was heard, This is My beloved Son 
(Matt. 3. 17). 

Reply Obj. 1. Although by the revelation of 
l^ace in this life we cannot know of God “what 
He is,” and thus are united to Him as to one un- 
known, still we know Him more fully according 
as many and more excellent of His effects are 
demonstrated to us, and according as we at- 
tribute to Him some things known by divine 
revelation, to which natural reason cannot 
reach, as, for instance, that God is Three and 
One. 

Reply Obj. 2. From the phantasms either re- 
ceived from sense in the natural order, or di- 
vinely formed in the imagination, we have so 
much the more excellent intellectual knowledge, 
the stronger the intelligible light is in man; and 
thus through the revelation given by the phan- 
tasms a fuller knowledge is received by the in- 
fusion of the divine light. 

Reply Obj. 3, Faith is a kind of knowledge, 
in so far as the intellect is determined by faith 
to some knowable object. But this determina- 
tion to one thing does not proceed from the vi- 
sion of the believer, but from the vision of Him 
who is believed. Thus, as far as faith falls short 
of vision, it falls short of the knowledge which 
belongs to science, for science determines the 
intellect to one thing by the vision and under- 
standing of first principles. 

QUESTION XIII 
The names of god 

(In Twelve Articles) 

After the consideration of those things which 
belong to the divine knowledge, we now proceed 
to the consideration of the divine name? For 
everything is named by us according to our 
knowledge of it. 

Under this head, there are twelve points for 
inquiry, (i) Whether God can be named by us? 
(2) Whether any names applied to God are 
predicated of Him substantially? (3) Whether 
any names applied to God are said of Him liter- 
ally, or are all to be taken metaphorically? (4) 


Whether many names applied to God are syn- 
onymous? (5) Whether some names are applied 
to God and to creatures univocally or equivo- 
cally? (6) Whether, supposing they are applied 
analogically, they are applied first to God or to 
creatures? (7) Whether any names are applica- 
ble to God from time? (8) Whether this name 
“God” is a name of nature, or of the operation? 
(9) Whether this name “God” is a communi- 
cable name? (10) Whether it is taken univocally 
or equivocally as signifying God by nature, by 
participation, and by opinion? (ii) Whether 
this name, “Who is,” is the supremely appropri- 
ate name of God? (12) Whether affirmative 
propositions can be formed about God? 

Article i. Whether Any Name Is Suitable 
to God? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
seems that no name is suitable to God. 

Objection i. For Dionysius says (Div. Nom. 
i)* that, “Of Him there is neither name, nor 
can one be found of Him”; and it is written: 
What is His name^ and what is the name of His 
Son, if thou knowest? (Prov. 30. 4). 

Obj. 2. Further, every name is either abstract 
or concrete. But concrete names do not belong 
to God, since He is simple, nor do abstract 
names belong to Him, since they do not signify 
any perfect subsisting thing. Therefore no name 
can be said of God. 

Obj. 3. Further, nouns are taken to signify 
substance with quality; verbs and participles 
signify substance with time; pronouns the same 
with demonstration or relation. But none of 
these cam be applied to God, for He has no 
quality, nor accident, nor time; moreover, He 
cannot be felt, so as to be pointed out; nor can 
He be described by relation, since relations 
serve to recall a thing mentioned before by 
nouns, participles, or demonstrative pronouns. 
Therefore God cannot in any way be named by 
us. 

On the contrary, It is written (Exod. 15. 3) : 
The Lord is a man of war, Almighty is His 
name. *. 

/ answer that. Since according to the Philos- 
opher,* words are signs of ideas, and ideas the 
likeness of things, it is evident that words re- 
late to the meaning of things signified through 
the medium of the intellectual conception. It 
follows therefore that we can give a name to 
anything in as far as it can be known by our in- 
tellect. Now it was shown above (q. xij, aa. 
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xtj i2) 'tliat in this life we cannot see the as- 
i^ce of God; but we know God from creatures 
as their principle, and also by Way of excellence 
and remotion. In this way therefore He can be 
named by us from creatures, yet not so that the 
name which signifies Him expresses the divine 
essence in itself, as for instance the name *‘man” 
expresses by its meaning the essence of man in 
himself, since it signifies the definition of man 
by declaring his essence. For the notion ex- 
pressed by the name is the definition. 

Reply Obj. i. The reason why God has no 
name, or is said to be above being named, is 
because His essence is above all that we under- 
stand about God and signify in word. 

Reply Obj. 2. Because we know and name 
God from creatures, the names we attribute to 
God signify what belongs to material creatures, 
of which the knowledge is natural to us as we 
have said before (q. xii, a. 4). And because in 
creatures of this kind what is perfect and sub- 
sistent is composite, whereas their form is not 
a complete subsisting thing, but rather is that 
whereby a thing is, hence it follows that all 
names used by us to signify a complete sub- 
sisting thing must have a concrete meaning ac- 
cording as they belong to composite things. But 
names given to signify simple forms signify a 
thing not as subsisting, but as that by which a 
thing is; as, for instance, whiteness signifies 
that by which a thing is white. And as God is 
simple, and subsisting, we attribute to Him ab- 
stract names to signify His simplicity, and con- 
crete names to signify His subsistence and per- 
fection, although both these kinds of names fail 
to express His mode of being, since our intellect 
does not know Him in this life as He is. 

Reply Obj. 3. To signify substance with qual- 
ity is to signify the suppositum with a nature or 
determined form in which it subsists. Hence, as 
some things are said of God in a concrete sense 
to signify His subsistence and perfection, so 
likewise nouns are applied to God signifying 
substance with quality. Further, verbs and par- 
ticiples which signify time are applied to Him 
because His eternity includes all time. For just 
as we can apprehend and signify simple sub- 
sistences only by way of composite things, so 
we can understand and express simple eternity 
only by way of temporal things, because our in- 
tellect has a natural affinity to composite and 
temporal things. But demonstrative pronouns 
are applied to God as pointing out what is un- 
derstood, not what is sensed. For we can only 
describe Him as far as we understand Him; 
Thus, according as nouns, participles and dem- 


Q. a $$ 

dnstrative pronouns are applicable to God, $0 
far can He be signified by relative pronouns. 

Article 2. Whether Arvy Name Cm Be 
Applied to Cod Substantially? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that no name can be applied to God 
substantially. 

Objection i. For Damascene says {De Fid^ 
Orth, i, 9) “Everything said of God signifies 
not His substance, but rather shows forth what 
He is not ; or expresses some 'relation, or some- 
thing following from His nature or operation.*^ 

Obj. 2. Further, Dionysius says (Div. Norn* 
i)^: “You will find a chorus of all the holy doc- 
tors addressed to the end of distinguishing: 
clearly and praiseworthily the divine process 
sions in the denominations of God,” Thus the 
names applied by the holy doctors in praising 
God are distinguished according to the divine 
processions themselves. But what expresses the 
procession of anything does not signify any- 
thing pertaining to its essence. Therefore the 
names applied to God are not said of Him sub- 
stantially. 

Obj. 3. Further, a thing is named by us ac- 
cording as we understand it. But God is not un- 
derstood by us in this life in His substance. 
Therefore neither is any name we can use ap- 
plied substantially to God. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {De Trin. 
vi)^: “The being of God is the being strong, or 
the being wise, or whatever else we may say of 
that simplicity whereby His substance is sig- 
nified.” Therefore all names of this kind signify 
the divine substance. 

I answer that, Negative names applied to 
God or signifying His relation to creatures 
manifestly do not at all signify His substance, 
but rather expre.ss the distance of the creature 
from Him, or His relation to something else, or 
rather, the relation of creatures to Him.self. 

But as regards absolute and affirmative 
names of God, such as good, wise, and the like, 
various and many opinions have been given. 
For some have said that all such names, al- 
though they are applied to God affirmatively, 
nevertheless have been brought into use more 
to express some remotion from God rather than 
to place anything in Him. Hence they assert 
that when we say that God lives, we mean that 
God k not like an inanimate thing, and the 
same in like manner applies to other names; 
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and this was taught by Rabbi Moses.‘ Others* 
say that these names applied to God signify His 
relationship towards creatures; thus in the 
words, **God is good/^ we mean, God is the 
cause of goodness in things ; and the same rule 
applies to other names. 

Both of these opinions, however, seem to be 
untrue for three reasons. First because in 
neither of them can a reason be assigned why 
some names more than others are applied to 
God. For He is assuredly the cause of bodies in 
the same way as He is the cause of good things ; 
therefore if the words “God is good,’^ signified 
no more than, “God is the cause of good things,’' 
it might in like manner be said that God is a 
body, since He is the cause of bodies. So also to 
say that He is a body, takes away the notion 
that He is being in potency only as is prime 
matter. Secondly, because it would follow that 
all names applied to God would be said of Him 
by way of being taken in a secondary sense, as 
healthy is secondarily said of medicine, because 
it signifies only the cause of health in the ani- 
mal which primarily is called healthy. Thirdly, 
because this is against the intention of those 
who speak of God, T'or jn saying that God lives, 
they assuredly mean more than to say that He 
is the cause of our life, or that He differs from 
inanimate bodies. 

Therefore we must hold a different doctrine 
— namely, that these names signify the divine 
substance and are predicated substantially of 
God. although they fall short of a full repre- 
sentation of Him. Which is proved thus. For 
these names exj^ress God so far as our intellects 
know Him. Now since our intellect knows God 
from creatures, it knows Him as far as crea- 
tures represent Him. Now it w^as shown above 
(q. IV, A. 2) that God possesses beforehand in 
Himself all the perfections of creatures, being 
Himself absolutely and universally perfect. 
Hence every creature represents Him, and is 
like Him so far as it possesses some perfection ; 
yet it represents Him not as something of the 
same species or genus, but as the excelling prin- 
ciple of whose form the effects fall short, al- 
though they derive some kind of likeness to it, 
even as the forms of inferior bodies represent 
the power of the sun. This was explained above 
(q. IV. A. 3), in treating of the divine perfec- 
tion. Therefore these names signify the divine 
substance, but in an imperfect manner, even as 
creatures represent it imperfectly. 
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So when we say, “God is good,” the meaning 
is not, “God is the cause of goodness,” or “God 
is not evil,” but the meaning is, “Whatever 
good we attribute to creatures pre-exists in 
God,” and in a higher way. Hence it does not 
follow that God is good because He causes 
goodness, but rather, on the contrary, He pours 
out goodness in things because He is good, 
according to w^hat Augustine .says,® “Because 
He is good, we are.” 

Reply Obj. i. Damascene says that the.se 
names do not signify what God is, since by none 
of the.se names is perfectly expressed what He 
i.s, but each one signifies Him in an imperfect 
manner, even as creatures represent Him im- 
perfectly. 

Reply Obj. 2. In the signification of names, 
that from which the name is derived is different 
sometimes from wbal it is intended to signify, 
as for instance this name “stone” (lapis) is im- 
posed from the fact that it hurts the foot (Icedit 
pedem) ; but it is not imposed to signify that 
which hurts the foot, but rather to signify a cer- 
tain kind of body; otherwise everything that 
hurts the foot w'ould be a stone. So we must 
say that these kinds of divine names arc im- 
po.sed from (he divine processions; for a.s ac- 
cording to the diverse processions of their per- 
fections, creatures are the representations of 
God, although in an imperfect manner, so like- 
wise our intellect knows and names God ac- 
cording to eath kind of procession. But ne\’er- 
theless these names are not imposed to signify 
the processions themselves, as if when w'e say 
“God lives,” the senses were, “life proceeds 
from Him;” but to signify the principle itself of 
things, in so far as life pre-exists in Him, al- 
though it pre-exists in Him in a more eminent 
way than can be understood or signified. 

Reply Obj 3. We cannot know the es.sencc of 
God in this life, as He really is in Himself; but 
we know’ Him according as He is represented 
in the perfections of creatures; and thus the 
names imposed by us signify Him in that man- 
ner only. 

Article 3. Whether Any Name Can Be Applied 
to God Properly? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
seems that no name is applied properly to God. 

Objection i. For all names which w^e apply to 
God are taken from creatures, as w'as explained 
above (a. i). But the names of creatures are 
applied to God metaphorically, as w'hen we say, 
God is a stone, or a lion, or the like. Therefore 
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names ate applied to God in a metaphorical 
sense, 

Obj. 2. Further, no name can be applied liter- 
ally to anything if it should be withheld from it 
rather than given to it. But all such names as 
good, wise, and the like, are more truly with- 
held from God than given to Him, as appears 
from what Dionysius says (Cal. Hier. ii).^ 
Therefore none of these names belong to God in 
their proper sense. 

Obj. 3. Further, corporeal names are applied 
to God in a metaphorical sense only, since He is 
incorporeal. But all such names imply some kind 
of corporeal condition, for their meaning is 
bound up with time and composition and like 
corporeal conditions. Therefore all these names 
are applied to God in a metaphorical sense. 

On the contrary j Ambrose says (De Fide, ii),* 
“Some names there are which express evidently 
the property of the divinity, and some which ex- 
press the clear truth of the divine majesty, but 
others there are which are applied to God figur- 
atively by way of similitude.’’ Therefore not all 
names are applied to God in a metaphorical 
sense, but there are some which are said of Him 
in their proper sense. 

I answer that, According to the preceding ar- 
ticle, our knowledge of God is derived from the 
perfections which How from Him to creatures, 
which perfections are in God in a more eminent 
way than in creatures. Now our intellect appre- 
hends them as they are in creatures, and as it 
apprehends them it signifies them by names. 
Therefore as to the names applied to God, there 
are two things to be considered — namely, the 
perfections which they signify, such as good- 
ness, life, and the like, and their mode of sig- 
nification. As regards what is signified by these 
names, they belong properly to God, and more 
properly than they belong to creatures, and are 
applied primarily to Him. But as regards their 
mode of signification, they do not properly and 
strictly apply to God, for their mode of signifi- 
cation applies to creatures. 

Reply Obj. i. There are some names which 
signify these perfections flowing from God to 
creatures in such a way that the imperfect way 
in which creatures receive the divine perfection 
is part of the very signification of the name it- 
self, as stone signifies a material being, and 
names of this kind can be applied to God only 
in a metaphorical sense. Other names, however, 
express these perfections absolutely, without 
any such mode of participation being part of 
their signification, as the words being, good, 
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living, and the like, and such names can be prop- 
erly applied to God. 

Reply Obj, 2. Such names as these, as Dio- 
nysius shows, are denied of God for the reason 
that what the name signifies does not belong to 
Him in the ordinary sense of its signification, 
but in a more eminent way. Hence Dionysius 
says also that God is “above all substance and 
all life.” 

Reply Obj. 3. These names which are applied 
to God properly imply corporeal conditions not 
in the thing signified, but as regards their mode 
of signification ; but those which are applied to 
God metaphorically imply and mean a corporeal 
condition in the thing signified. 

Article 4. Whether Names Applied to God Are 
Synonymous? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
seems that these names applied to God are 
synonymous names. 

Objection i. P'or synonymous names are those 
which mean exactly the same. But these names 
applied to God mean entirely the same thing in 
God; for the goodness of God is His essence, 
and likewise it is His wdsdom. Therefore these 
names are entirely synonymous. 

Obj. 2. Further, if it be said these names sig- 
nify one and the same thing in reality, but differ 
in idea, it can be objected that an idea to which 
no reality corresponds is an empty idea. There- 
fore if these ideas are many, and the thing is 
one, it seems also that these ideas are ideas to 
no purpose, 

Obj. 3. Further, a thing which is one in real- 
ity and in idea, is more one than what is one 
in reality and many in idea. But God is su- 
premely one. Therefore it seems that He is not 
one in reality and many in idea, and thus the 
names applied to God do not signify different 
ideas; and thus they are synonymous. 

On the contrary, All synonyms united with 
each other are redundant, as when we say, “ves- 
ture clothing.” Therefore if all names applied to 
God are synonymous, we cannot properly say 
“good God,” or the like, and yet it is written, 0 
most mighty y great and powerful, the Lord of 
hosts is Thy name (Jer. 32. 18). 

I answer that, These names spoken of God 
are not synonymous. This would be easy to un- 
derstand if we said that these names are used to 
remove or to express the relation of cause to 
creatures; for thus it would follow that there 
are different ideas as regards the diverse things 
denied of God, or as regards diverse effects con- 
noted. But even according to what was said 
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above {a. 2), that these names signify the di- 
vine substance, although in an imperfect man- 
ner, it is also clear from what has been said 
(aa* 1, 2) that they have diverse meanings. 
For the notion signified by the name is the con- 
ception in the intellect of the thing signified by 
the name. But our intellect, since it knows God 
from creatures, in order to understand God, 
forms conceptions proportional to the perfec- 
tions flowing from God to creatures, which per- 
fections pre-exist in God unitedly and simply, 
while in creatures they are received divided and 
multiplied. As, therefore, to the different per- 
fections of creatures there corresponds one 
simple principle represented by different perfec- 
tions of creatures in a various and manifold 
manner, so also to the various and multiplied 
conceptions of our intellect there corresponds 
one altogether simple principle, according to 
these conceptions. Therefore, although the 
names applied to God signify one thing, still be- 
cause they signify that thing under many and 
different aspects they are not synonymous. 

Thus appears the solution of the First Objec- 
tiofij since synon>Tnous terms signify one thing 
under one aspect; for words which signify dif- 
ferent aspects of one thing, do not signify pri- 
marily and absolutely one thing, because the 
term only signifies the thing through the me- 
dium pf the intellectual conception, as was said 
above. 

Reply Obj. 2. The many aspects of these 
names are not empty and worthless, for there 
corresponds to all of them one simple reality 
represented by them in a manifold and imper- 
fect manner. 

Reply Obj, 3. The perfect unity of God re- 
quires that what are manifold and divided in 
others should exist in Him simply and unitedly. 
Thus it comes about that He is one in reality, 
and yet many in idea, because our intellect ap- 
prehends Him in a manifold manner, just as 
things represent Him in a manifold way. 

Article. 5, Whether What Is Said of God and 
of Creatures Is Univocally Predicated of Them? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
seems that what is said of God and creatures is 
said of them univocally. 

Objection i. For every equivocal terra is re- 
duced to the univocal, as many are reduced to 
one ; for if the name dog be said equivocally of 
the barking dog, and of the dogfish, it must be 
said of some univocally-— namely, of all barking 
dogs; otherwise we proceed to infinity. Now 
there are some univocal agents which agree with 


their effects in name and definition, as man gen- 
erates man; and there are some agents whkh 
are equivocal, as the sun which causes heat, al- 
though the sun is hot only in an equivocal sense. 
Therefore it seems that the first agent to which 
all other agents are reduced is an uni vocal 
agent; and thus what is said of God and crea- 
tures is predicated univocally. 

Obj. 2. Further, there is no likeness among 
equivocal things. Therefore as creatures have a 
certain likeness to God, according to the word 
of Genesis (i. 26), Let us make man to our 
image and likeness^ it seems that something can 
be said of God and creatures univocally. 

Obj. 3. Further, “measure is homogeneous’’ 
with the thing measured as is said in the Meta- 
physics.^ But God is the first measure of all 
beings, as it says in the same pflace. Therefore 
God is homogeneous with creatures, and thus a 
word may be applied univocally to God and to 
creatures. 

On the contrary y Whatever is predicated of 
various things under the same name but not in 
the same meaning is predicated equivocally. But 
no name belongs to God in the same meaning 
that it belongs to creatures; for instance, wis- 
dom in creatures is a quality, but not in God. 
Now a different genus changes a nature, since 
the genus is part of the definition; and the 
same applies to other things. Therefore what- 
ever is said of God and of creatures is predi- 
cated equivocally. 

2. Further^ God is more distant from crea- 
tures than any creatures are from each other. 
But the distance of some creatures makes any 
univocal predication of them impossible, as in 
the case of those things which are not in the 
same genus. Therefore much less can anything 
be predicated univocally of God and creatures. 
And so only equivocal predicalioi^ can be ap- 
plied to them. 

/ answer that, Univocal predication is impos- 
sible between God and creatures. The reason of 
this is that e \ ery effect w'hich is not an adequate 
result of the power of the efficient cause re- 
ceives the likeness of the agent not in its full 
degree, but in a measure that falls short, so that 
what is divided and multiplied in the effects re- 
sides in the agent simply, and in the same man- 
ner; as for example the sun by the exercise of 
its one power produces manifold and various 
forms in all inferior things, In the same way, as 
said in the preceding article, all perfections of 
things which exist in creatures divided and mul- 
tiplied pre-exist in God unitedly. Thus, when 

1 Aristotle, x, 1 (jo53*24). 
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any tenn expressing perfection is; applied to a 
creature, It signifies that perfection dstinct in 
idea from other perfections; as, for instance, by 
this term wise applied to a man, we signify 
some perfection distinct from a man*s essence, 
and distinct from his power and being, and 
from all similar things ; but when we apply it to 
God, we do not mean to signify anything dis- 
tinct from His essence, or power, or being. Thus 
also this term wise applied to man in some de- 
gree circumscribes and comprehends the thing 
signified; but this is not the case when it is ap- 
plied to God, but it leaves the thing signified as 
incomprehended, and as exceeding the significa- 
tion of the name. Hence it is evident that this 
term wise is not applied in the same aspect to 
God and to man. The same applies to other 
terms. Hence no name is predicated univocally 
of God and of creatures. 

Neither, on the other hand, are names applied 
to God and creatures in a purely equivocal 
sense, as some have said.’ Because if that were 
so, it follows that from creatures nothing could 
be known or demonstrated about God at all, 
for the reasoning would always fall into the fal- 
lacy of equivocation. Such a view is as much 
against philosophy which proves many things 
about God as it is against what the Apostle 
says: The invisible things of God are clearly 
seen being understood by the things that are 
made (Rom. i. 20). 

Therefore it must be said that these names 
are said of God and creatures according to anal- 
ogy, that is, according to proportion. Now 
names are thus used in two ways : either accord- 
ing as many things are proportionate to one, as 
for example healthy is predicated of medicine 
and urine in so far as each has an order and 
proportion to the health of the animal, of which 
the latter is the sign and the former the cause, 
or according as one thing is proportionate to an- 
other; thus healthy is said of medicine and ani- 
mal, since medicine is the cause of health in the 
animal. And in this way some things are said of 
God and creatures analogically, and not in a 
purely equivocal nor in a purely univocal sense. 
For we can name God only from creature.s (a. 
i). Thus, whatever is said of God and creatures, 
is said according to the relation of a creature to 
God as its principle and cause, wherein all per- 
fections of things pre-exist excellently. 

Now this mode of community is a mean be- 
tween pure equivocation and simple univo(ia- 
tion. For in those things which are spoken of 

1 Malmotiides, Gmdi, i. sg (FR 84); Averroes, In 
XII, comm. 51 (vni, 337B). 


analogically neither is there one notion, as there 
is in univocai things, nor totally diverse notions 
as in equivocal things; but a term which is thus 
used in a multiple sense signifies different pro- 
portions to some one thing; thus healthy ap- 
plied to urine signifies the sign of animal health, 
and applied to medicine signifies the cause of 
the same health. 

Reply Obj. i. Although in predication the 
equivocal must be reduced to the univocal, still 
in actions the non-univocal agent must precede 
the univocal agent. For the non-univocal agent 
is the universal cause of the whole species, as 
for instance the sun is the cause of the genera- 
tion of all men. But the univocal agent is not 
the universal efficient cause of the whole species 
(otherwise it would be the cause of itself, since 
it is contained in the species), but is a particu- 
lar cause of this individual which it places under 
the species by way of participation. Therefore 
the universal cause of the whole species is not 
an univocal agent, and the universal cause 
comes before the particular cause. But this uni- 
versal agent while it is not uni vocal, neverthe- 
less is not altogether equivocal, otherwise it 
could not produce its own likeness; but it can be 
called an analogical agent, just as in predica- 
tions all univocal terms are reduced to one first 
non-uni vocal analogical term, which Is being. 

Reply Obj. 2. The likeness of the creature to 
God is imperfect, for it does not represent one 
and the same generic thing (q. iv, a. 3). 

Reply Obj. 3. God is not the measure pro- 
portioned to things measured; hence it is not 
necessary that God and creatures should be in 
the same genus. . 

The arguments adduced in the co?ttrary, 
prove indeed that these names are not predi- 
cated univocally of God and creatures, yet they 
do not prove that they are predicated equivo- 
cally. 

Article 6 . Whether Names Are Predicated Pii^ 
marily of Creatures Rather Than of God? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It 
seems that names are predicated primarily of 
creatures rather than of God. 

Objection i. For we name anything accord- 
ingly as we know it, since names, as the Philos- 
opher says,* are signs of ideas. But we know 
creatures before we know God. Therefore the 
names imposed by us are predicated primarily 
of creatures rather than of God. 

Obj. 2. Further, Dionysius says {Div, Norn, 
iy that we name God from creatures. But 
^ InUrpretaiion^ i (16*3)* ‘Sect. 6 (PG 3, 506). 
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names transferred from creatures to God are 
said primarily of creatures rather than of God, 
as lion, stone, and the like. Therefore all names 
applied to God and creatures are applied prima- 
rily to creatures rather than to God. 

Obj. 3. Further, all names applied in common 
to God and creatures, “are applied to God as the 
cause of all things,” as Dionysius says (De 
My St. Theol.)} But what is said of anything 
through its cause is applied to it secondarily; 
for “healthy” is primarily said of animal rather 
than of medicine, which is the cause of health. 
Therefore these names are said primarily of 
creatures rather than of God. 

On the contrary, It is written, / bow my 
knees to the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of 
Whom all paternity in heaven and earth is 
named (Eph. 3. 14, 15); and the same applies 
to the other names applied to God and crea- 
tures. Therefore these names are applied pri- 
marily to God rather than to creatures. 

/ answer that, In all names which are said of 
many in an analogical sense, they must all be 
said with reference to one thing, and therefore 
this one thing must be placed in the definition 
of them all. And since “the nature expressed by 
the name is the definition,” as the Philosopher 
says,* such a name must be said primarily of 
that which is put in the definition of such other 
things, and secondarily to these others accord- 
ing to the order in which they approach more or 
less to that first. Thu.s, for instance, healthy ap- 
plied to animals comes into the definition of 
healthy applied to medicine, which is called 
healthy as being the cause of health in the ani- 
mal, and also into the definition of healthy 
which is applied to urine, which is called healthy 
in so far as it is the sign of the animal’s health. 

Thus, all names which are said metaphorical- 
ly of God, are said of creatures primarily rath- 
er than of God, because when said of God they 
mean only likenesses to such creatures. For as 
smiling said of a field means only that the field 
in the beauty of its flowering is like to the 
beauty of the human smile according to the 
likeness of proportion, so the name of lion said 
of God means only that God manifests strength 
in His works, as a lion in his. Thus it is clear 
that as they are said of God the signification 
of names can be defined only from what is said 
of creatures. 

But to other names not said of God in a met- 
aphorical sense, the same rule would apply if 
they were spoken of God as the cause only, as 

' 1, 2 (PG3, 1000). 
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some have supposed,® For when it is said, “God 
is good,” it would then only mean, “God is the 
cause of the creature’s goodness”; thus the 
term good applied to God would include in its 
meaning the creature’s goodness. Hence good 
would apply primarily to creatures rather than 
God. But as was shown above (a. 2), these 
names are applied to God not as the cause only, 
but also essentially. For the words, “God is 
good,” or “wise,” signify not only that He is the 
cause of wisdom or goodness, but that these pre- 
exist in Him in a more excellent way. Hence as 
regards the thing which the name signifies, 
these names are applied primarily to God rather 
than to creatures, because these perfections 
flow from God to creatures; but as regards the 
impo.sition of the names, they are primarily ap- 
plied by us to creatures, which we know first. 
Hence they have a mode of signification which 
belongs to creatures, as said above (a. 3). 

Reply Obj. i. This objection refers to the im- 
position of the name. 

Reply Obj. 2. The same rule does not apply 
to' metaphorical and to other names, as said 
above. 

Reply Obj. 3. This objection would be valid 
if these names were said of God only as cause, 
and not al.so es.sentially, for instance as healthy 
is applied to medicine. 

Article 7. Whether Names Which Imply 
Relation to Creatures Are Predicated of 
God Temporally? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article: It 
seems that names which imply relation to crea- 
tures are' not predicated of God temporally. 

Objection i. For all such names signify the 
divine substance, as is universally held. Hence 
also Ambrose says {De Fide, i)^ that “this 
name ‘Lord’ is a name of power,’ which is the 
divine .substance; and Creation signifies the ac- 
tion of God, which is His es.sence. Now the di- 
vine substance is not temporal, but eternal. 
Therefore these names are not applied to God 
temporally, but eternally. 

Obj *2. Further, that to which something ap- 
plies temporally can be described as made; for 
what is w^hite temporally is made white. But to 
be made does not apply to God. Therefore noth- 
ing can be predicated of God temporally. 

Obj. 3. Further, if any names are applied to 
God temporally as implying relation to crea- 
tures, the same rule holds good of all things 
that imply relation to creatures. But some 

* Alan of Lille, Theol. Reg., RCg. 21, 26 (PL 210, 631, 
633). * PL 16, SS3. 
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names implying relation to creatures are spoken 
of God from eternity; for from eternity He 
knew and loved the creature, according to the 
word: I have loved thee with an everlasting 
love (Jer. 31. 3). Therefore also other names 
implying relation to creatures, such as Lord and 
Creator, are applied to God from eternity. 

Obj. 4. Further, names of this kind signify re- 
lation. Therefore that relation must be some- 
thing in God or in the creature only. But it can- 
not be that it is something in the creature only, 
for in that case God would be called “Lord** 
from the opposite relation which is in creatures; 
and nothing is named from its opposite. There- 
fore the relation must be something in God. But 
nothing temporal can be in God, for He is above 
time. Therefore these names are not said of God 
temporally. 

Obj. 5. Further, a thing is called relative from 
relation; for instance lord from lordship, and as 
white from whiteness. Therefore if the relation 
of lordship is not really in God, but only in idea, 
it follows that God is not really Lord, which is 
plainly false. 

Obj. 6. Further, in relative things which are 
not simultaneous in nature, one can exist with- 
out the other; as “a thing knowablc can exist 
without the knowledge of it,’' as the Philoso- 
pher says.' But relative things which are said of 
God and creatures are not simultaneou.s in na- 
ture. Therefore a relation can be predicated of 
God to the creature even w-ithout the exi.stence 
of the creature; and thus these names, “Lord** 
and “Creator,” are said of God from eternity, 
and not temporally. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {De Trin. 
v, 18),^ that this relative appellation “Lord” be- 
longs to God temporally. 

/ answer that. Certain names which import 
relation to creatures are said of God temporally, 
and not from eternity. 

To see this we must learn that some have 
said’’ that relation is not a thing of nature, but 
of reason only. But this is plainly seen to be 
false from the very fact that things themselves 
have a natural order and relation to one an- 
other. Nevertheless it is necessary to know that 
since relation requires two extremes, it happens 
in three ways that a relation is real or logical. 
Sometimes from both extremes it is a thing of 
reason only, as when mutual order or relation 
can be between things only in the apprehension 
of reason; as when we say the same thing is 

* Categories, 7 (7*^30). ® Chap. 16 (PL 42, 922), 
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the same as itself. For reason apprehending one 
thing twice regards it as two; thus it appre- 
hends a certain relation of the same thing to it- 
self. And the same applies to relations between 
being and non-being which reason forms in so far 
as it apprehends, non-being as an extreme. The 
same is true of all relations that follow upon an 
act of reason, as genus and species, and the like. 

Now there are other relations which arc 
things of nature as regards both extremes, as 
when for instance a relation exists between two 
things according to some reality that belongs to 
both, as is clear of all relations consequent upon 
quantity, such as great and small, double and 
half, and the like; for quantity exists in both 
extremes. And the same applies to relations con- 
sequent upon action and passion, as moving 
power and the moveable thing, father and son, 
and the like. 

Again, sometimes a relation in one extreme 
may be a thing of nature, while in the other ex- 
treme it is a thing of reason only; and this hap- 
pens whenever two extremes are not of one 
order; as for example sense and science refer 
respectively to sensible things and to knowable 
things which, in so far as they are realities exist- 
ing in nature, are outside the order of sensible 
and intelligible existence. Therefore in science 
and in sense a real relation exists, according as 
they are ordered to the knowing or to the sens- 
ing of things; but the things looked at in them- 
selves are outside this order, and hence in them 
there is no real relation to science and sense, 
but according to reason only in so far as the in- 
tellect apprehends them as terms of the rela- 
tions of science and sense. Hence, the Philoso- 
pher says'* that they are called relative, not be- 
cause they are related to other things, but be- 
cause “others are related to them.” Likewi.se 
for instance, “on the right” is not applied to a 
column unless it stands as regards an animal on 
the right side, which relation is not really in the 
column but in the animal. 

Since therefore God is outside the whole 
order of creation, and all creatures are ordered 
to Him, and not conversely, it is manifest that 
creatures are really related to God Himself; 
in God however there is no real relation to crea- 
tures, but a relation according to reason only, 
in so far as creatures are referred to Him. Thus 
there is nothing to prevent these names which 
import relation to the creature from being predi- 
cated of God temporally, not by reason of any 
change in Him, but by reason of the change of 
the creature ; as a column is on the right of an 

< Metaphysics, v, is (1021*29). 
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anin:^ wittout change in itself, by the shift- 
ing of the animal. 

Reply Ohj. i. Some relative names are im- 
posed to signify the relative relations them- 
selves, as master and servant, father and son, 
and the like, and these are called relative ac- 
cording to being {secundum esse). But others 
are imposed to signify the things from which 
follow certain relations such as the mover and 
the thing moved, the head and the thing that 
has a head, and the like; and these are called 
relative according to appellation {secundum 
dici). Thus, there must be considered the same 
twofold difference in divine names. For some 
signify the relation itself to the creature, as 
“Lord,” and these do not signify the divine sub- 
stance directly, but indirectly, in so far as they 
presuppose the divine substance; as dominion 
presupposes power, which is the divine sub- 
stance, Others signify the divine essence direct- 
ly, and consequently the corresponding rela- 
tions, as “Saviour,” “Creator,” and the like; 
and these signify the action of God, which is 
His essence. Yet both names are said of God 
temporally as to the relation they imply, either 
principally or consequently, but not as signify- 
ing the essence, either directly or indirectly. 

Reply Obj. 2. As relations applied to God 
temporally are not in God except according to 
reason, so, to become, or to be made are not 
said of God except according to reason, with no 
change in Him, as for instance when we say, 
Lordy Thou art become [Douay, hast been'] our 
refuge (Ps. 89. i). 

Reply Obj. 3. The operation of the intellect 
and will is in the operator, and therefore names 
signifying relations following upon the action 
of the intellect or will are applied to God from 
eternity; but those following upon the actions 
proceeding according to our mode of thinking to 
external effects are applied to God temporally, 
as “Saviour,” “Creator,” and the like. 

Reply Obj. 4. Relations signified by these 
names which are said of God temporally are in 
God according to reason only, but the opposite 
relations in creatures are real. Nor is it incon- 
gruous that God should be denominated from 
relations really existing in the thing, yet so that 
the opposite relations in God should a;so be 
understood by us at the same time, in the sense 
that God is spoken of relatively to the creature, 
in so far as the creature is referred to Him; 
thus the Philosopher says* that the object is said 
to be knowable relatively because knowledge 
refers to it. 

1 Metaphysics, v, 15 (io3i*3o)« 


Re^y Obj. 5. Since God is related to the crea- 
ture for the reason that the creature is related 
to Him, and since the relation of subjection is 
real in the creature, it follows that God is Lord 
not according to reason only, but in reality; for 
He is called Lord according to the manner in 
which the creature is subject to Him. 

Reply Obj. 6. To know whether relations are 
simultaneous by nature or otherwise, it is not 
necessary to consider the order of things to 
which they belong but the meaning of the re- 
lations themselves. For if one in its idea includes 
another, and vice versa, then they are simul- 
taneous by nature; as for instance double and 
half, father and son, and the like. But if one in 
its idea includes another, and not vice versa, 
they are not simultaneous by nature. And this 
is the way science and the knowable thing are 
related; for the knowable thing is spoken of ac- 
cording to potency, and the science according to 
habit, or act. Hence the knowable thing in its 
mode of signification exists before science, but 
if the same thing is considered in act, then it 
is simultaneous with science in act; for the 
thing known is nothing unless it is known. Thus, 
though God is prior to the creature, still because 
the signification of Lord includes Ihe idea of a 
servant and vice versa, these two relative terms, 
“Lord” and “servant,” are simultaneous by na- 
ture. Hence God was not “Lord” until He had a 
creature subject to Him.self. 

Article 8. Whether This Name God Is a Name 
of the Nature? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article: It 
seems that this name, God, is not a name of the 
nature. 

Objection i. For Damascene says {De Fid. 
Orth. i)2 that “God (Geos) is so called from 
dteiv which means to take care of, <5,id to cher- 
ish all things; or from aWav, that is, to burn, 
for our God is a consuming fire; or from Ocaa^ 
dai, which means to consider all things.” But all 
these names I'Clong to operation. Therefore this 
name God signifies His operation and not His 
nature. • 

Obj. 2,' Further, a thing is named by us as we 
know it. But the divine nature is unknown to 
us. Therefore this name God does not signify 
the divine nature. 

On the contrary, Ambrose says {De Fide, i)** 
that God is a name of a nature. 

I answer that, That by which a name is im- 
posed and what the name signifies arc not al- 
ways the same thing. For as we know the sub- 

* Chap. 9 (PG 94. 83s). ^ Chap, i (PL 16, 553). 
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stance rf a thing fttwn, its properties and opera- 
tions^ so we name the substance of a thing some- 
times from its operation, or its property; for 
example, we name the substance of a stone from 
its act, as for instance that it hurts the foot 
(ladit pedem ) ; but still this name is not meant 
to signify the particular action, but the stone’s 
substance. The things, on the other hand, known 
to us in themselves, such as heat, cold, white- 
ness, and the like, are not named from other 
things. Hence as regards such things the mean- 
ing of the name and its source are the same. 

Because therefore God is not known to us in 
His nature, but is made known to us from His 
operations or effects, we can name Him from 
these, as said in a. i. Hence this name God is a 
name of operation so far as relates to the source 
of its meaning. For this name is imposed from 
His universal providence over all things, since 
all who speak of God intend to name God as ex- 
ercising providence over all; hence Dionysius 
says (Div, Norn, xii),' “The Deity watches 
over all with perfect providence and goodness.” 
But taken from this operation, this name God 
is imposed to signify the divine nature. 

Reply Obj. i. All that Damascene says refers 
to providence, which is the source of the sig- 
nification of the name God. 

Reply Obj. 2. We can name a thing according 
to the knowledge we have of its nature from its 
properties and effects. Hence because we can 
know what the substance of stone is in itself 
from its property, this name “stone” signifies the 
nature of stone as it is in itself ; for it signifies 
the definition of stone, by which we know what 
it is, for “the nature which the name signifies is 
the definition,” as is said in the Metaphysics} 
Now from the divine effects we cannot know 
the divine nature as it is in itself, so as to know 
what it is, but only by way of eminence, and by 
way of causality and of negation as staled above 
(q, XII, A. 12). Tlius the name God signifies the 
divine nature, for this name was imposed to 
signify something existing above all things, the 
principle of all things, and removed from all 
things ; for those who name God intend to sig- 
nify all this. 

Article 9. Whether This Name God Is Com^ 
municable? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article: It 
seems that this name God is communicable. 

Objection i. For whosoever shares in the 
thing signified by a name shares in the name it- 
self. But this name God as we have said above 

^ Sect. 2 (PG 3, 969). * Aristotle, rv, 7 (ioi2*33). 
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(a. t) signifies the divine nature, which is conit- 
municable to others, according to the words, 
Be hath given us great {Vuig., most great] and 
precious promises ^ that by these we [Vulg., 
ye] may be made partakers of the divine nature 
(II Pet. I. 4). Therefore this name God can be 
communicated to others. 

Obj, 2. Further, only proper names are not 
communicable. Now this name God is not a 
proper, but an appellative noun, which appears 
from the fact that it has a plural, according to 
the text, / have said, You are gods (Ps. 81, 6). 
Therefore this name God is communicable. 

Obj. 3. Further, this name God comes from 
operation, as explained (a. 8). But other names 
given to God from His operations or effects are 
communicable, such as good, wise, and the like. 
Therefore this name God is communicable. 

On the contrary, It is written : They gave ike 
incommunicable name to wood and stones 
(Wisd. 14. 21), in reference to the divine name. 
Therefore this name God is incommunicable, 

/ answer that, A name is communicable in 
two ways, properly, and by likeness. It is prop- 
erly communicable in the sense that its whole 
signification can be given to many; by likeness 
it is communicable according to some part of 
the signification of the name. For instance this 
name “lion” is properly communicated to all 
things of the same nature as lion; by likeness 
it is communicable to those who participate in 
something lion-like, as for instance by courage, 
or strength, and those who thus participate 
called lions metaphorically. 

To know, however, what names are properly 
communicable, we must consider that* every 
form existing in the singular suppositum, by 
which it is individualized, is common to many 
either in reality, or at least according to rea- 
son; as human nature is common to many in 
reality, and in idea ; but the nature of the sun is 
not common to many in reality, but only in 
idea; for the nature of the sun can be under- 
stood as existing in many supposita, and the 
reason is because the mind understands the na- 
ture of every species by abstraction from the 
singular. Hence to be in one singular suppositum 
or in many is outside the idea of the nature of 
the species. So, given the idea of the nature of 
a species, it can be understood as existing in 
many. But the singular, from the fact that it is 
singular, is divided off from all others. Hence 
every name imposed to signify any singular 
thing is incommunicable both in reality^ and 
idea, for the plurality of this individual thing 
cannot fall within the apprehension. Hence no 
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name signifying any individual thing is properly 
communicable to many, but only by way of 
likeness; as for instance a person can be called 
Achilles metaphorically, because he may possess 
something of the properties of Achilles, such as 
strength. 

On the other hand, forms which are indi- 
vidualized not by any suppositum, but by 
themselves, because they are subsisting forms, 
if understood as they are in themselves could 
not be communicated either in reality or in 
idea, but only perhaps by way of likeness, as 
w’as said of individuals. But because we are un- 
able to understand simple self -subsisting forms 
as they really are, but understand them after 
the mode of composite things having forms in 
matter, therefore, as was said in the first article 
(Ans. 2), we give them concrete names sig- 
nifying a nature existing in some suppositum. 
Hence, so far as concerns names, the same rules 
apply to names we impose to signify the nature 
of composite things as to names given by us to 
signify simple subsisting natures. 

Since, then, this name God is given to signify 
the divine nature as stated above (a. 8), and 
since the divine nature cannot be multiplied as 
shown above (q. xi, a. 3), it follows that this 
name God is incommunicable in reality, but 
communicable in opinion, just in the same way 
as this name “sun” would be communicable ac- 
cording to the opinion of those who say there 
are many suns. Therefore, it is written: You 
served them who by uature are not ^ods (Gal. 
4. 8), and a gloss adds,^ Gods not in nature, 
“but in human opinion.” Nevertheless this 
name God is communicable not in its whole 
signification, but in some part of it by way of 
likeness, so that those arc called gods who share 
in divinity by likeness, according to the text, 
1 have said, You are gods (Ps. 81.6). 

But if any name were given to signify God 
not as to His nature but as to His suppositum, 
according as He is considered as “this some- 
thing,” that name would be in every way incom- 
municable; as, for instance, perhaps the name 
Tetragrammaton among the Hebrews; and this 
is like giving a name to the sun as signifying 
this individual thing. 

Reply Obj. i. The divine nature is only com- 
municable according to the participation of 
some likeness. 

Reply Obj. 2. This name God is an appella- 
tive name, and not a proper name, for it sig- 
nifies the divine nature in the possessor, al- 

^Glossa Lombardi (PL iga, 130); cf. Glossa interl., (vi, 
84V). 


though God Himself in reality is neither uni- 
versal nor particular. For names do not follow 
upon the mode of being which is in things, but 
upon the mode of being as it is in our knowl- 
edge. And yet it is incommunicable according 
to the truth of the thing, as was said above 
concerning the name sun. 

Reply Obj. 3. These names good, wise, and 
the like, are imposed from the perfections pro- 
ceeding from God to creatures; but they do not 
signify the divine nature, but rather signify the 
perfections themselves absolutely, and there- 
fore they are in truth communicable to many. 
But this name God is given to God from His 
own proper operation, which we experience con- 
tinually, to signify the divine nature. 

Article 10, Whether This Name God Is Ap- 
plied to God Univocally, by Nature, by Partlcu 
Pation, Q7id According to Opinion? 

Wc proceed thus to the Tenth Article: It 
seems that this name God is applied to God 
univocally by nature, by participation, and ac- 
cording to opinion. 

Objection i. For where a diverse signification 
exists, there is no contradiction of atfirmation 
and negation; for equivocation prevents con- 
tradiction. But a Catholic who says: “An idol 
is not God,” contradicts a pagan who says: “An 
idol is God.” Therefore God in both senses is 
spoken of univocally. 

Obj. 2. Further, as an idol is God in opinion, 
and not in truth, .so the enjoyment of carnal 
pleasures is called happiness in opinion, and not 
in truth. But this name happiness is applied uni- 
vocally ^o this supposed happiness, and also to 
true happiness. Therefore also this name God is 
applied univocally to the true God and to God 
also in opinion. 

Ob]. 3. Further, names are c: Med univocal 
because they contain one notion. Now when a 
Catholic says: “There is one God,” he under- 
stands by the name of God an omnipotent be- 
ing, and 0 le venerated above all, while the 
heathen understands the same when he says: 
“An idol is God.” Therefore this name God is 
applied univocally to both. 

On the contrary, That which is in the intel- 
lect is the likeness of what is in the thing as is 
said in hiferprctaiion} But the word animal 
applied to a true animal and to a picture of 
one is equivocal. Therefore this name God ap- 
plied to the true God and to God in opinion is 
applied equivocally. 

Further, No one can signify what he does not 

•Aristotle, I (i6“5). 
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know. But the gentile does not know the divine 
nature. So when he says an idol is God, he does 
not signify the true Deity. On the other hand, 
a Catholic signifies the true Deity when he says 
there is one God. Therefore this name God is 
not applied univocally, but equivocally to the 
true God, and to God according to opinion. 

I answer that^ This name God in the three 
above significations is taken neither univocally 
nor equivocally, but analogically. This is ap- 
parent for this reason. Univocal terms mean ab- 
solutely the same thing, but equivocal terms 
absolutely different things; but in analogical 
terms a word taken in one signification must be 
placed in the definition of the same word taken 
in other senses; as, for instance, being which is 
applied to substance is placed in the definition 
of being as applied to accident ; and healthy ap- 
plied to animal is placed in the definition of 
healthy as applied to urine and medicine. For 
urine is the sign of health in the animal, and 
medicine is the cause of health. 

The same applies to the question at issue. For 
this name God, as signifying the true God, in- 
cludes the idea of God when it is used to de- 
note God in opinion, or participation. For 
when we name anyone god by participation, we 
understand by the name of god something hav- 
ing likeness to the true God. Likewise, when 
we call an idol god, by (his name god we under- 
stand that we are signifying something which 
men think is God; thus it is manifest that the 
name has different meanings, but that one of 
them is comprised in the other significations. 
Hence it is manifestly said analogically. 

Reply Obj, i. The multiplication of names 
does not depend on the predication of the name, 
but on the meaning; for this name man, of 
whomsoever it is predicated, whether truly or 
falsely, is predicated in one sense. But it would 
be multiplied if by the name man we meant to 
signify different things; for instance, if one 
meant to signify by this name man what man 
really is, and another meant to signify by the 
same name a stone, or something else. Hence 
it is evident that a Catholic saying that an idol 
is not God contradicts the pagan asserting that 
it is God, because each of them uses this name 
God to signify the true God. For when the 
pagan says an idol is God, he does not use this 
name as meaning God in opinion, for he would 
then speak the truth, as also Catholics some- 
times use the name in that sense, as in the 
Psalm, All the gods of the Gentiles are demons 
(Ps. 95. S). 

The same remark applies to the second and 
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third Objections. For those reasons proceed 
from the different predication of the name, and 
not from its various significations. 

Reply Obj. 4. The term animal applied to a 
true and a pictured animal is not purely equivo- 
cal for the Philosopher* takes equivocal names 
in a wide sense, including analogous names; be- 
cause being also, which is predicated analogic- 
ally, is sometimes said to be predicated equivo- 
cally of different predicaments. 

Reply Obj. 5. Neither a Catholic nor a pagan 
knows the very nature of God as it is in itself, 
but each one knows it according to some idea 
of causality, or excellence, or remotion (q. xxi, 
A. 12). So the Gentile can take this name God in 
the same way when he says an idol is God as the 
Catholic does in saying an idol is not God. But 
if anyone should be quite ignorant of God alto- 
gether, he could not even name Him, unless, 
perhaps, as we use names the meaning of which 
we know not. 

Article ii. Whether This Name, He Who Is, 
Is the M ost Proper Maine of God? 

We proceed thus to the Eleventh Article: It 
seems that this name he who is is not the most 
proper name of God. 

Objection i. For this name God is an incom- 
municable name, as we have said (a. 9). But 
this name he w^ho is, is not an incommunicable 
name. Therefore this name he W'Ho is is not 
the most proper name of God. 

Obj. 2. P'urther, Dionysius says {Div. Nom. 
iii)^ that “the name of good excellently mani- 
fests all the processions of God.” But it espe- 
cially belongs to God to be the universal prin- 
ciple of all things. Therefore this name good is 
supremely proper to God, and not this name he 

WHO IS. 

Obj. 3. Further, every divine name seems to 
imply relation to creatures, for God is known 
to us only through creatures. But this name he 
who is imports no relation to creatures. There- 
fore this name he who is is not the most ap- 
plicable to God. 

On the contrary, It is written that when 
Moses asked, If they should say to me, What 
is His name? what shall I say to them? the 
Lord answered him, Thus shalt thou say to 
them, he who is hath sent me to you (Exod. 
3. 13, 14). Therefore this name, he who is, 
most properly belongs to God. 

I answer that. This name, he who is, is most 
properly applied to God, for three reasons. 

First, because of its signification. For it does 

* Categories, 1 (1*1). * Sect. 1 (PG 3, 680). 
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not signify form, but being itsdf. Hence smc^ 
the being of God is His essence Itself, which can 
be said of no other (q. ni, a. 4), it is clear that 
Stmong other names this one specially names 
God, for everything is denominated by its form. 

Secondly, on account of its universality. For 
all other names are either less universal, or, if 
convertible with it, add something above it at 
least in idea, hence in a certain way they inform 
and determine it. Now our intellect cannot know 
the essence of God itself in this life, as it is in 
itself, but whatever mode it applies in determin- 
ing what it understands about God, it falls 
short of the mode of what God is in Himself. 
Therefore the less determinate the names are, 
and the more universal and absolute they are, 
the more properly are they applied to God. 
Hence Damascene says (De Fid. Orth, i)^ that, 
“he who is, is the principal of all names ap- 
plied to God; for comprehending all in itself, 
it contains being itself as an infinite and inde- 
terminate sea of substance.” Now by any other 
name some mode of substance is determined, 
whereas this name he who is determines no 
mode of being, but is indeterminate to all; and 
therefore it denominates the “infinite sea of 
substance.” 

Thirdly, from its consignification, for it sig- 
nifies being in the present, and this above all 
properly applies to God, “whose being knows 
not past or future,” as Augustine says {Dc Trin. 

Reply Obj. i. This name he who is is the 
name of God more properly than this name God 
both as regards its source, namely, being, and 
as regards the mode of signification and con- 
signification, as said above. But as regards the 
meaning intended by the name, this name God 
is more proper, as it is imposed to signify the 
divine nature; and still more proper is the 
Tetragrammalon, imposed to signify the sub- 
stance of God itself, incommunicable and, if 
one may so speak, singular. 

Reply Obj. 2. This name “good” is the princi- 
pal name of God in so far as He is a cause, but 
not absolutely; for being, considered absolutely, 
comes before the idea of cause. 

Reply Obj. 3. It is not necessary that all the 
divine names should import relation to crea- 
tures, but it suffices that they be imposed from 
some perfections flowing from God to creatures. 
Among these the fir*st is being itself, from which 
comes this name, he who is. 

* Chap. 9 (I'G 94, 836). 

* Cf. Peter Lombard, SeuLt i, d. 8, chap, i (QRi, 58); 
cf. Isidore, Etym., vtt, x (PL 83, 261). 


Article 12, Whether Affirmative Propositions 
Can Be Formed about Cod? 

We proceed thus to the Twelfth Article: It 
seems that affirmative propositions cannot be 
formed about God. 

Objection i. For Dionysius says {Ccel Hier. 
ii)® that “negations about God are true; but 
affirmations are vague.” 

Obj. 2. Further, Boethius says (De Trin. 
ii),^ that “a simple form cannot be a subject.” 
But God is the most absolutely simple form, as 
shown (q. hi, a. 7); therefore He cannot be a 
subject. But everything about which an affirma- 
tive proposition is made is taken as a subject. 
Therefore an affirmative proposition cannot be 
formed about God. 

Obj. 3. Further, every intellect is false which 
understands a thing otherwise than as it is. But 
God has being without any composition as 
shown above (q. hi, a. 7). Therefore since every 
affirming intellect understands something as 
composite, it follows that a true affirmative 
proposition about God cannot be made. 

On the contrary, What is of faith cannot be 
false. But some affirmative propositions are of 
faith, as that God is Three and One, and that He 
is omnipotent. Therefore affirmative proposi- 
tions can be formed truly about God. 

/ answer that, Affirmative propositions can 
be fonned truly about God. To prove this we 
must know that in every true affirmative propo- 
sition the predicate and the subject signify in 
some way the same thing in reality, and differ- 
ent things according to reason. And this ap- 
pears to be the case both in propositions which 
have an accidental predicate, and in those 
which have a substantial predicate. For it is 
manifest that “man” and “white” are the same 
in subject, and different in idea; lor the notion 
of man is one thing, and that of whiteness is an- 
other. The same applies when 1 say, “man is an 
animal,” since the same thing which is man is 
truly animal; for in the same suppositum there 
is sensible nature by reason of which he is 
called jfnimal, and the rational nature by reason 
of which he is called man; hence here again 
predicate and subject are the same as to sup- 
positum, but different as to idea. But in proposi- 
tions where one same thing is predicated of it- 
self, the same rule in some way applies, since 
the intellect draws to the suppositum what it 
places in the subject; and what it places in the 
predicate it draws to the nature of the form 
existing in the suppositum, according to the 

• Sect. 3 (PG 3, 140). * PL 64, 1 250* 
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saying that predicates are taken formally, and 
subjects niaterially. To this diversity in idea 
corresponds the plurality of predicate and sub- 
ject, while the intellect signifies the identity of 
the thing by the composition itself. 

God, however, considered in Himself, is al- 
together one and simple, yet our intellect knows 
Him by different conceptions because it cannot 
see Him as He is in Himself. Nevertheless, al- 
though it understands Him under different con- 
ceptions, it knows that all its conceptions cor- 
respond to one and the same thing absolutely. 
Therefore the plurality of predicate and subject 
represents the plurality of idea and the intel- 
lect represents the unity by composition. 

Reply Ohj. i. Dionysius says that the affirma- 
tions about God are vague or, according to an- 
other translation, “incongruous/’ in so far as no 
name can be applied to God according to its 
mode of signification. 

Reply Obj. 2. Our intellect cannot compre- 
hend simple subsisting forms, as they are in 
themselves; but it apprehends them according 
after the manner of composite things in which 
there is something taken as subject and some- 
thing that is inherent. Therefore it apprehends 
the simple form under the aspect of a subject, 
and attributes something to it. 

Reply Ohj. 3. This proposition, “The intellect 
understanding anything otherwise than it is, 
is false,” can be taken in two senses, according 
as this adverb “otherwise” determines the word 
“understanding” on the part of the thing under- 
stood, or on the part of the one who under- 
stands. Taken as referring to the thing under- 
stood, the proposition is true, and the meaning 
is: Any intellect which understands that the 
thing is otherwise than it is, is false. But this 
does not hold in the present case, because our 
intellect, when forming a proposition about 
God, does not affirm that He is composite, but 
that He is simple. But taken as referring to the 
one who understands, the proposition is false. 
For the mode of the intellect in understanding 
is different from the mode of the thing in being. 
For it is clear that our intellect understands ma- 
terial things existing below itself in an imma- 
terial manner ; not that i? understands them to 
be immaterial things, but its manner of under- 
standing is immaterial. Likewise, when it un- 
derstands simple things which are above itself, 
it understands them according to its own mode, 
which is in a composite manner, yet not so as to 
understand them to be composite things. And 
thus our intellect is not false in forming a com- 
posed proposition about God. 
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QtJESTION XIV 

OP GOD^S KNOWiPDOE 
{In Sixteen Articles) 

Having considered what belongs to the divine 
substance, we have now to treat of God’s opera- 
tion. And since one kind of operation remains 
in the operator, and another kind of operation 
proceeds to the exterior effect, we treat first of 
knowledge and of will (q. xix) (for understand- 
ing is in the intelligent agent, and will is in the 
one who wills) ; and afterwards of the power of 
God which is considered as the principle of the 
divine operation as proceeding to the exterior 
effect (q. xxv). Now because to understand is 
in a certain way to live, after treating of the di- 
vine knowledge, we consider the divine life (q. 
xviii). And as knowledge concerns truth, we 
consider truth (q. xvi) and falsehood (q. xvii). 
Further, as everything known is in the knower, 
and the types of things as existing in the knowl- 
edge of God are called ideas, to the considera- 
tion of knowledge will be added the treatment 
of ideas (q. xv). 

Concerning knowledge, there are sixteen 
points for inquiry: (i) Whether there is knowl- 
edge in God? (2) Whether God understands 
Himself? (3) Whether He comprehends Him- 
self? (4) Whether His understanding is His 
substance? (5) Whether He understands other 
things besides Himself? (6) Whether He has a 
proper knowledge of them? ’(7) Whether the 
knowledge of God is discursive? (8) Whether 
the knowledge of God is the cause of things? 
(9) Whether God has knowledge of non- 
existing things? (10) Whether He has knowl- 
edge of evil? (ii) Whether He has knowledge 
of individual things? (12) Whether He knows 
the infinite? (13) Whether He knows fu- 
ture contingent things? (14) Whether He 
knows enunciable things? (15) Whether the 
knowledge of God is variable? (16) Whether 
God has speculative or practical knowledge of 
things? 

Article i. Whether There Is Knowledge 
in God? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
seems that there is not knowledge (scientia) 
in God. 

Objection i. For knowledge is a habit, and 
habit does not belong to God, since it is the 
mean between potency and act. Therefore 
knowledge is not in GocL 

Obj* 2, Further, since science is about con- 
clusions, it is a kind of knowledge caused by 
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something else; namely, by the knowledge of gards the knowledge of principles; he has sci- 


principles. But nothing is caused in God. There- 
fore science is not in God. 

Obj. 3. Further, all knowledge is universal, or 
particular. But in God there is no universal nor 
particular (Q. xin, a. q, Ans. 2). Therefore in 
God there is not knowledge. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says, 0 the 
depth of the riches of the wisdom and of the 
knowledge of God (Rom. ii. 33). 

/ answer that, In God there exists the most 
perfect knowledge. To prove this, we must note 
that knowing beings are distinguished from 
non -knowing beings in that the latter possess 
only their own form, while the knowing being 
is naturally adapted to have also the form of 
some other thing; for the species of the thing 
known is in the knower. Hence it is manifest that 
the nature of a non-knowing thing is more con- 
tracted and limited, while the nature of know- 
ing things has a greater amplitude and exten- 
sion; therefore the Philosopher says^ that “the 
soul is in a certain way all things.” Now the 
contraction of the form comes from the mat- 
ter. Hence, as we have said above (q. vii, a. 
I, 2) forms according as they are the more 
immaterial, approach more nearly to a kind of 
infinity. Therefore it is clear that the imma- 
teriality of a thing is the reason why it is cog- 
nitive, and the mode of knowledge is according 
to the mode of immateriality. Hence, it is said 
in the Sonl'^ that plants do not know because of 
their materiality. But sense is cognitive be- 
cause it can receive species without matter, and 
the intellect is still further cognitive, because it 
is more “separated from matter and unmixed,” 
as said in the SouL^ Since therefore God is in 
the highest degree of immateriality, as stated 
above (q. vii, a. i), it follows that He occupies 
the highest place in knowledge. 

Reply Obj. i. Because perfections flowing 
from God to creatures exist in a higher state 
in God Himself (q. rv, a. 2), whenever a name 
taken from any created perfection is attributed 
to God, there must be separated from its sig- 
nification anything that belongs to that imper- 
fect mode proper to creatures. Hence knowledge 
is not a quality in God, nor a habit, but sub- 
stance and pure act. 

Reply Obj. 2. Whatever is divided and mul- 
tiplied in creatures exists in God simply and 
unitedly (q. xiii, a. 4V Now man has different 
kinds of knowledge, according to the different 
things knowm. He has understanding as re- 

* Soul, m, 8 (431^21). * II, 12 (424^32). 
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ence as regards knowledge of conclusions; he 
has wisdom, according as he knows the highest 
cause; he has counsel or prudence, according 
as he knows what is to be done. But God knows 
all these by one simple act of knowledge, as will 
be shown (a. 7). Hence the simple knowledge 
of God can be named by all these names, in 
such a way, however, that there must be re- 
moved from each of them, so far as they enter 
into the divine predication, everything that 
.savours of imperfection; and everything that 
expresses perfection is to be retained in them. 
Hence it is said, With Him is wisdom and 
strength, He hath counsel and understanding 
(Job 12. 13). 

Reply Obj. 3. Knowledge is according to the 
mode of the one who knows, for the thing 
known is in the know^er according to the mode 
of the knower. Now since the mode of the di- 
vino essence i.s higher than that of creatures, 
divine knowledge does not exist in God after the 
mode of created knowdedge, so as to be uni- 
versal or particular, or habitual, or in potency, 
or existing according to any such mode. 

Article 2. Whether God Understands Him- 
self? 

Wc proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that God does not understand Himself. 

Objection 1. For it is said by the Philoso- 
pher,^ “Every knower who know’s his own es- 
sence, returns completely to his owm essence.” 
But God does not go out from His own essence, 
nor is He moved in any way; thus He cannot 
return to His own essence. Therefore Fie does 
not know His own essence. 

Obj. 2. Further, to understand is in a certain 
way to suffer and to be moved, as the Philoso- 
pher says,*^ and knowdedge also is a kind of as- 
similation to the object known; and the thing 
known is the perfection of the knower. But 
nothing is moved, or suffers, or is made perfect 
by itself, ' nor,” as Hilary says {De Trin. iii),® 
“is a thing its owm likeness.” Therefore God 
does li.ot understand Himself. 

Obj. 3. Further, ^e are like God chiefly in 
our intellect, because wx are the image of God in 
our mind, as Augustine says {Gen. ad. lit, vi).’ 
But our intellect understands itself, only as it 
understands other things, as is said in the Soul.^ 
Therefore God does not understand Himself, 
unless perhaps by understanding other things. 

* Lib. de Causis, 14 (BA 177.O). 
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On the contrary y It is written: The things 
that are of God no man knoweth^ but the Spirit 
of God (I Cor. 2. ii). 

I answer that, God understands Himself 
through Himself. In proof of this it must be 
known that although in operations which pass 
to an external effect the object of the operation, 
which is taken as the term, is something outside 
the operator, nevertheless in operations that re- 
main in the operator, the object signified as the 
term of operation, is in the operator; and ac- 
cording as it is in the operator, the operation is 
actual. Hence the Philosopher says,^ that the 
sensible in act is sense in act. and the intelligible 
in act is intellect in act. For the reason why we 
actually feel or know a thing is because our in- 
tellect or sense is actually informed by the sen- 
sible or intelligible species. And because of this 
only, it follows that sense or intellect is distinct 
from the sensible or intelligible object, since 
both are in potency. 

Since therefore God has nothing in Him of 
potentiality, but is pure act. His intellect and 
the thing understood are the same, so that He 
neither lacks the intelligible species, as is the 
case with our intellect when it understands in 
potency; nor is the intelligible species other 
than the substance of the divine intellect, as 
happens in our intellect when it understands ac- 
tually; but the inldligiblc species itself is the 
divine intellect itself, and thus God under- 
stands Himself through Himself. 

Reply Obj i. Return to its own essence 
means only that a thing .subsists in itself. For 
in so far as the form perfects the matter by 
giving it being, it is in a certain way diffused in 
it ; and it returns to itself in so far as it has be- 
ing in itself. Therefore lho.se knowing powers 
which are not subsisting but aie the acts of or- 
gans, do not know' themselves, as is clear in 
each of the senses; but those knowing powers 
w'hich are self-subsisting, know themselves; 
hence it is said in De Causis^ that, “whoever 
knows his essence returns to it.” Now it su- 
premely belongs to God to be self-sub.sisting. 
Hence according to this mode of speaking, He 
supremely returns to His own essence, and 
knows Himself. 

Reply Obj. 2. To be moved and to suffer are 
taken equivocally, according as to understand 
is described as a kind of movement or passion, 
as stated in the treatise in the Soul.^ For to un- 
derstand is not a movement that is an act of 
something imperfect passing from one thing to 
another, but it is an act, existing in the agent it- 

‘ Soul, in, 2, 4 (426*16; 430*3). 
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self, of something perfect. Likewise that the 
intellect is perfected by the intelligible thing, or 
is assimilated to it. belongs to an intellect which 
is sometimes in potency; because the fact that 
it is in potency makes it differ from the intel- 
ligible object and assimilates it to it through the 
intelligible species, which is the likeness of the 
thing understood, and makes it to be perfected 
by it, as potency is perfected by act. On the 
other hand the divine intellect, which is no way 
in potency, is not perfected by the intelligible 
object, nor is it assimilated to it, but is its own 
perfection, and its own intelligible object. 

Reply Obj. 3. Natural being does not belong 
to primary matter, which is a potentiality, un- 
less it is reduced to act by a form. Now our 
possible intellect has the same relation to intel- 
ligible things as primary matter has to natural 
things; for it is in potency as regards intel- 
ligible things just as primary matter is to natu- 
ral things. Hence our possible intellect can be 
exercised concerning intelligible things only so 
far as it is perfected by the intelligible species 
of something; and in that way it understands 
itself by an intelligible species as it understands 
other things; for it is manifest that by know- 
ing the intelligible object it understands also its 
own act of understanding, and by this act knows 
the intellectual power. But God is a pure act in 
the order of existing things as well as in the 
order of intelligible things; therefore He under- 
stands Himself through Himself. 

Article 3. Whether God Comprehends Him- 
self? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
seems that God does not comprehend Himself. 

Objection i. For Augustine says {Octog. Tri. 
Quaist. xv)," that “whatever comprehends itself 
is finite as regards itself.” But God is in all 
ways infinite. Therefore He does not compre- 
hend Himself. 

Obj. 2. If it be said that God is infinite to us 
and finite to Himself, it can be urged to the con- 
trary that everything in God is truer than it is 
in us. If therefore God is finite to Himself but 
infinite to us, then God is more truly finite tlian 
infinite, which is again.sl what was laid down 
above (q vii, a. i). Therefore God does not 
comprehend Himself. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (ibid.)f 
“Everything that understands itself compre- 
hends itself.” But God understands Himself. 
Therefore He comprehends Himself. 

* Sect. 14 (BA 177.6). 
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I an^er that, God perfect^ comprehends 
Himself, which appears in this way. A thing is 
said to be comprehended when the end of the 
knowledge of it is attained, and this is accom- 
plished when it is known as perfectly as it is 
knowable; as, for instance, $ demonstrable 
proposition is comprehended when known by 
demonstration, but not, however, when it is 
known by some probable reason. Now it is 
manifest that God knows Himself as perfectly 
as He is perfectly knowable. For everything is 
knowable according to the mode of its own ac- 
tuality, since a thing is not known according as 
it is in potency, but in so far as it is in act, as 
said in the Metaphysics ^ Now the power of 
God in knowing is as great as His actuality in 
existing, because it is from the fact that He is 
in act and free from all matter and potency, 
that God is cognitive, as shown above (aa. i 
and a). Hence it is manifest that He knows 
Himself as much as He is knowable, and for 
that reason He perfectly comprehends Himself. 

Reply Obj. i. The strict meaning of compre- 
hension signifies that one thing holds and in- 
cludes another, and in this sense everything 
comprehended is finite, as also is everything in- 
cluded in another. But God is not said to be 
comprehended by Himself in this sense, as if 
His intellect were something apart from Him- 
self, and as if it held and included Himself ; for 
these ways of speaking are to be taken by way 
of negation. For just as God is said to be in Him- 
self because He is not contained by anything 
outside of Himself, so He is said to be com- 
prehended by Himself because nothing in Him- 
self is hidden from Himself. For Augustine 
says,* **The whole is comprehended when seen, 
if it is seen in such a way that nothing of it is 
hidden from the seer.*’ 

Reply Obj. 2. When it is said that God is fi- 
nite to Himself, this is to be understood accord- 
ing to a certain likeness of proportion, because 
He has the same relation in not exceeding His 
intellect as anything finite has in not exceed- 
ing finite intellect. But God is not to be called 
finite to Himself in this sense, as if He under- 
stood Himself to be something finite. 

Article 4, Whether the Act of God^s Intellect 
Is His Substance? 

* We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
seems that the act of God’s intellect is not His 
substance. 

Objection 1. For to understand is an opera- 

1 Aristotle, ix, g ( 105 1*3 1)* 
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lion. But an operation signifies something pro* 
ceeding from the operator. Therefore the act 
of God*s intellect is not His substance. 

Obj. 2. Further, When anyone understands 
himself to understand, this is to understand 
something that is neither great nor chiefly un- 
derstood, but secondary and accessory. If there* 
fore God be his own act of understanding, His 
act of understanding will be as when we under- 
stand our act of understanding, and thus God’s 
act of understanding will not be something 
great. 

Obj. 3. Further, every act of understanding 
means understanding something. When there- 
fore God understands Himself, if He Himself is 
not distinct from this act of understanding. He 
understands that He understands, and that He 
understands that He understands Himself, and 
so on to infinity. Therefore the act of God’s in- 
tellect is not His substance. 

On the contrary^ Augustine says {De Trin. 
vii),* ‘Tn God to be is the same as to be wise.” 
But to be wise is the same thing as to under- 
stand. Therefore in God to be is the same thing 
as to understand. But God’s being is His sub- 
stance, as shown above (q. hi, a 4). There- 
fore the act of God’s intellect is His substance. 

I answer that, It must be said that the act of 
God’s intellect is His substance. For if His act 
of understanding were other than His substance, 
then something else, as the Philosopher says,'* 
in the Metaphysics, w'ould be the act and per- 
fection of the divine substance, to which the 
divine substance would be related as potency 
is to act, which is altogether impossible, be- 
cause the act of understanding is the perfection 
and act of the one understanding. 

Let us now consider how this is. As was laid 
down above (a. 2), to understand is not an act 
passing to anything extrinsic; foi it remains in 
the operator as his own act and perfection; as 
being is the perfection of the one existing. For 
just as being follows on the form, so in like 
manner to understand follows on the intelligible 
species. Now in God there is no form which is 
something other than His being, as shown above 
(q. Ill, A. 4). Hence as His essence itself is also 
His intelligible species, it necessarily follows 
that His act of understanding must be His es- 
sence and His being. 

Thus it follows from all the foregoing that in 
God, intellect, and what is understood, and the 
intelligible species, and His act of understand- 
ing are entirely one and the same. Hence, when 

* Chap. 2 (PL 42, 927) ; Bk vi, chap 4 (PL 4?i 936)* 
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God i$ said to be understanding, no kind of mul^ 
tiplicity Is attached to His substance. 

Reply Obh i* To understand is not an opera- 
tion proceeding out of the operator, but remain- 
ing in him. 

Reply Obj, 2. When that act of understanding 
which is not subsistent is understood, something 
not great is understood, as when we under- 
stand our act of understanding; and so this 
cannot be likened to the act of the divine under- 
standing, which is subsistent. 

Thus appears the Reply to Obj. 3. For the act 
of divine understanding subsists in itself, and 
belongs to its very self and is not another’s. 
Hence it need not proceed to infinity. 

Article 5. Whether God Knows Things Other 
Than Himself? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
seems that God does not know things other 
than Himself. 

Objection i. For all other things but God arc 
outside of God. But Augustine says {Ociog. 
Tri. Qnccst.f qu. xlvi)' that ‘^God does not see 
anything out of Himself.” Therefore He does 
not know things other than Himself. 

Obj. 2. Further, the thing understood is the 
perfection of the one who understands. If there- 
fore God understands other things besides Him- 
self, something else will be the perfection of 
God. and will be nobler than He, which is im- 
possible. 

Obj. 3. Further, the act of understanding it- 
self has its species from the intelligible object, 
a.s is every other act from it.s owm object. Hence 
the intellectual act is so much the nobler ac- 
cording as what is understood is nobler. But 
God is His own act of understanding, as appears 
from what was said before (a. 4) If therefore 
God understands anything other than Himself, 
then God Himself i.s specified by something cl.se 
than Himself, which is impossible. Therefore 
He does not understand things other than Him- 
self. 

On the contrary^ It is written : All things are 
naked and open to His eyes (Heb. 4. 13). 

I answer that, God necessarily knows things 
other than Himself. For it is manifest that He 
perfectly understands Himself; otherwise His 
being would not be perfect, since His being is 
His act of understanding. Now if anything is 
perfectly known, it follows of necessity that its 
power is perfectly known. But the power of 
anything can be perfectly known only by know- 
ing to what its power extends. Since therefore 

1 PL 40, 30. 
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the divine power extends to other things by the 
very fact that it is the first effecting cause of all 
things, as is clear from what we have said (q. 
u, A. 3), God must necessarily know things 
other than Himself. And this appears still more 
plainly if we add that the very being of the first 
efficient cau.se — namely, God — is His own act of 
understanding. Hence whatever effects pre-exist 
in God, as in the first cause, must be in His act 
of understanding, and all things must be in Him 
according to an intelligible mode; for every- 
thing which is in another, is in it according to 
the mode of that in which it is. 

Now in order to know how God knows things 
other than Himself, we must consider that a 
thing is known in two ways: in itself, and in an- 
other. A thing is known in itself when it is 
known by the proper species adequate to the 
knowable object, as when the eye sees a man 
through the image of a man. A thing is seen in 
another through the species of that which con- 
tains it, as w'hen a part is seen in the whole by 
the species of the whole, or when a man is seen 
in a mirror by the species in the mirror, or by 
any other mode by which one thing is seen in 
another. 

So we say that God sees Himself in Himself, 
because He sees Himself through His essence; 
and He sees other things not in themselves, but 
in Himself, becau.se His essence contains the 
likeness of things other than Himself. 

Reply Obj. i. The passage of Augustine in 
which it is said that God sees nothing outside 
Himself is not to be taken in such a way aS if 
God saw nothing outside Himself, but in the 
sense that what is outside Himself He docs not 
see except in Himself, as above explained. 

Reply Obj. 2. The thing understood is a per- 
fection of the one understanding not by its sub- 
stance. but by its species, according to which it 
is in the intellect, as its form and perfection, as 
is said in the book on the Soulj^ for “a stone 
is not in the soul, but its species.” Now those 
things which are other than God are understood 
by God in so far as the essence of God contains 
their species as above explained; hence it does 
not follow that there is any perfection of the 
divine intellect other than the divine essence. 

Reply Obj. 3. The intellectual act is not spec- 
ified by what is understood in another, but by 
the principal thing understood in which other 
things are understood. For the intellectual act 
is specified by its object in so far as the intel- 
ligible form is the principle of the intellectual 
operation, since every operation is specified by 
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the form which is its principle of operation, as 
heating by heat. Hence the intellectual opera- 
tion is specified by that intelligible form which 
makes the intellect in act. And this is the spe- 
cies of the principal thing understood, which in 
God is nothing but His own essence in which all 
species of things are comprehended. Hence it 
does not follow that the divine act of under- 
standing, or rather God Himself, is specified by 
anything else than the divine essence itself. 

Article 6. Whether God Knows Things Other 
Than Himself by Proper Knowledge? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It 
seems that God does not know things other than 
Himself by proper knowledge. 

Objection i. For, as was shown (a. 5), God 
knows things other than Himself according as 
they are in Himself. But other things are in 
Him as in their common and universal first 
cause, and arc known by God as in their first 
and universal cause. This is to know them by 
general, and not by proper knowledge. There- 
fore God knows things besides Himself by gen- 
eral, and not by proper knowledge. 

Obj. 2. F'urther, the created essence is as dis- 
tant from the divine essence, as the divine es- 
sence is distant from the created essence. But 
the divine essence cannot be known by the 
created essence, as said above (q. xii, a. 2), 
Tliereforc neither can the created essence be 
known by the divine essence. Thus as God 
knows only by His essence, it follows that He 
does not know what the creature is in its es- 
sence. so as to know “what it is,” which is to 
have proper knowledge of it. 

Obj. 3. Further, proper knowledge of a thing 
can come only through its proper notion. But as 
God knows all things by His es.scnce, it seems 
that He does not know each thing by its proper 
notion, for one thing cannot be the proper no- 
tion of many and diverse things. Therefore God 
has not a proper knowledge of things, but a gen- 
eral knowledge; for to know things otherwise 
than by their proper notion is to have only a 
general knowledge of them. 

On the contrary y To have a proper knowledge 
of things is to know ihem not only in general, 
but as they are distinct from each othci Now 
God knows things in that manner. Hence it is 
written that He reaches even to the division of 
the soul and the spirit, of the joiftts also and the 
marrow, a 7 id is a discerner of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart; neither is there any crea- 
ture invisible in His sight (Heb. 4. 12, 13). 

1 answer that, Some have erred on this point, 


saying that God know^s things other than Him- 
self only in general, that is, only as beings.^ For 
just as fire, if it knew itself as the principle of 
heat, would know the nature of heat, and all 
things else in so far as they are hot, so God, 
through knowing Himself as the principle of be- 
ing, knows the nature of being, and all other 
things in so far as they are beings. 

But this cannot be. For to know' a thing in 
general and not in particular, is to have an im- 
perfect knowledge of it. Hence our intellect, 
when it is reduced from potency to act, ac- 
quires first a universal and confused knowledge 
of things, before it has a proper knowledge of 
them, as proceeding from the imperfect to the 
perfect, as is clear from the Physics} If there- 
fore the knowledge of God regarding things 
other than Himself is only universal and not 
special, it would follow that His act of under- 
standing would not be absolutely perfect ; there- 
fore neither would His being be perfect; and 
this is against what was said above (q. iv, a. 
i). We must therefore hold that God knows 
things other than Him.self with a proper knowl- 
edge — not only in so far as being is common to 
them, but in so far as one is distinguished from 
the other. 

In proof of this we may observe that some 
wishing to show that God knows many things by 
one, bring forw’ard examples, as, for instance, 
that if the centre knew itself, it would know' all 
lines that proceed from the centre'*; or if light 
knew itself, it would know all colours.'* Now' 
these examples although they are similar in ])art, 
namely, as regards universal causality, never- 
theless they fail in this respect, that multitude 
and diversity are caused by the one universal 
principle not as regards that which is the prin- 
ciple of distinction, but only as regards that in 
which they communicate. For the diversity of 
colours is not caused by the light only, but by 
the different disposition of the diaphanous me- 
dium which receives it ; and likewise, the di- 
versity of the lines is caused by their different 
position. Hence it is that this kind of diversity 
and multitude cannot be know'n in its principle 
by proper knowledge, but only in a general w'ay. 
In God, however, it is otherwise. For it was 
shown above (q. iv, a. 2) that whatever per- 
fection exists in any creature, wholly pre-exists 

* Unnamed in Averrocs. In Meta., xii, comm. 51 (vjii, 
3.37A). St. Thomas wrongly attributed this opinion to 
Averroes, Cf In Sent , i, d. 0- 1, a. 3. 
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and is contained in God in an excelling manner. 
Now not only what is common to creatures — 
namely being — belongs to their perfection, but 
also what makes them distinguished from each 
other; as living and understanding, and the like, 
whereby living beings are distinguished from 
the non-living, and the intelligent from the non- 
intelligent. Likewise every form by which each 
thing is constituted in its own species, is a 
perfection; and thus all things pre-exist in God 
not only as regards what is common to all, but 
also as regards what distinguishes one thing 
from another. And therefore as God contains 
all perfections in Himself, the essence of God 
is compared to all essences of things not as the 
common to the proper, as unity is to numbers, 
or as the centre (of a circle) to the (radiating) 
lines, but as perfect acts to imperfect; as if I 
were to compare man to animal or six, a per- 
fect numoer, to the imperfect numbers con- 
tained under it. Now* it is manifest that by a 
perfect act imperfect acts can be known not 
only in general, but also by proper knowledge; 
thus, for example, whoever know’s a man, knows 
an animal by proper knowledge, and w^hoever 
knows the number six, knows the number three 
also by proper knowledge. 

As therefore the essence of God contains in 
itself all the perfection contained in the essence 
of any other thing, and far more, God can know 
in Himself all of them with proper knowledge. 
For the nature proper to each thing consists in 
some degree of participation in the divine per- 
fection. Now God could not be said to know 
Himself perfectly unless He knew all the ways 
in which His owm perfection can be shared by 
others. Neither could He know the very nature 
of being perfectly unless He knew all modes of 
being. Hence it is manifest that God knows all 
things with proper knowledge, in their distinc- 
tion from each other. 

Reply Ohj. I. So to know’ a thing as it is in 
the know’cr, may be understood in two ways. In 
one way this adverb “.so,” imports the mode of 
knowledge on the part of the thing known; and 
in that sense it is false. For the knower does 
not always know the thing known according to 
the being it has in the knower; for the eye 
does not know a stone according to the being 
it has in the eye, but by the species of the stone 
which is in the eye, the eye knows the stone ac- 
cording to its being outside the eye. And if any 
knower has a knowledge of the thing known ac- 
cording to the being it has in the knower, the 
knower nevertheless knows it according to its 
being outside the knower; thus the intellect 
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knows a stone according to the intelligible being 
it has in the intellect, in so far as it knows that 
it understands, while nevertheless it knows what 
a stone is in its own nature. If however the 
adverb “so*' be understood to import the mode 
(of knowledge) on the part of the knower, in 
that sense it is true that only the knower has 
knowledge of the thing known as it is in the 
knower; for the more perfectly the thing known 
is in the knower, the more perfect is the mode 
of knowledge. 

We must say therefore that God not only 
knows that things are in Himself, but by the 
fact that they are in Him, He knows them in 
their own nature and all the more perfectly 
the more perfectly each one is in Him. 

Reply Obj. 2. The essence of the creature is 
compared to the essence of God as the imperfect 
to the perfect act. Therefore the essence of the 
creature cannot sufficiently lead us to the knowl- 
edge of the divine essence, but rather the con- 
verse. 

Reply Obj. 3. The same thing cannot be taken 
in an equal manner as the notion of different 
things. But the divine essence excels all crea- 
tures. Hence it can be taken as the proper no- 
tion of each thing according to the diverse ways 
in which diverse creatures participate in, and 
imitate it. 

Article 7. Whether the Knowledge of God Is 
Discursive? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article: It 
.seems that the knowledge of God is discursive. 

Objection i. For the knowledge of God is not 
habitual knowledge, but actual knowledge. Now 
the Philosopher says:* “The habit of knowledge 
may regard many things at once; but actual 
understanding regards only one thing at a time.” 
Therefore as God knows many things, Himself 
and others, as shown above (aa. 2, 5), it seems 
that He does not understand all at once, but 
discourses from one to another. 

Obj. 2. Further, discursive knowledge is to 
know the effect through its cause. But God 
knows other things through Himself, as an 
effect through its cause. Therefore His knowl- 
edge is discursive. 

Obj. 3. Further, God knows each creature 
more perfectly than we know it. But we know 
the effects in their created causes, and thus we 
go discursively from causes to things caused. 
Therefore it seems that the same applies to 
God. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {De Trin. 

* Topics, II, 10 (II4*'34)* 
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xv),^ “God does not see all things in their 
particularity or separately, as if He saw alter- 
nately here and there; but He sees all things 
together at once,” 

I answer that, In the divine knowledge there 
is no discursion, which appears as follows. In 
our knowledge there is a twofold discursion; 
one is according to succession only, as when we 
have actually understood anything^ we turn 
ourselves to understand something else* while 
the other mode of discursion is according to 
causality, as when through principles we arrive 
at the knowledge of conclusions. The first kind 
of discursion cannot belong to God. For many 
things, which we understand in succession if 
each is considered in itself, we understand 
simultaneously if we see them in some one 
thing; if, for instance, we understand the parts 
in the whole, or see different things in a mirror. 
Now God sees all things in one thing, which is 
Himself. Therefore God sees all things together, 
and not successively as we have held (a. 5), 
Likewise the second mode of discursion cannot 
be applied to God. First, because this second 
mode of discursion presupposes the first mode; 
for whosoever proceeds from principles to con- 
clusions does not consider both at once. Sec- 
ondly, because to discourse thus is to proceed 
from the known to the unknown. Hence it is 
manifest that when the first is known, the sec- 
ond is still unknown, and thus the second is 
known not in the first, but from the first. Now 
the term of discursive reasoning is attained 
when the second is seen in the first, by resolving 
the effects into their causes; and then the dis- 
cursion ceases. Hence as God sees His effects in 
Himself as in their cause, His knowledge is not 
discursive. 

Reply Obj. I. Although there is only one act 
of understanding in itself, nevertheless many 
things may be understood in some one thing, 
as shown above. 

Reply Obj. 2. God does not know through 
the cause as though he knew the cause first 
and then previously unknown effects, but He 
knows the effects in the cause; and hence His 
knowledge is not discursive, as was shown 
above. 

Reply Obj. 3. God sees the effects of created 
causes in the causes themselves much better 
than we can, but still not in such a manner that 
the knowledge of the effects is caused in Him 
by the knowledge of the created cau.ses, as is 
the case with us; and hence His knowledge is 
not discursive. 

» Chap. X4 (PL 4a, 1077). 


Article 8. Whether the Knowledge of God Is 
the Cause of Things? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article: It 
seems that the knowledge of God is not the 
cause of things. 

Objection i. I^or Origen says, on Rom. 8. 30, 
Whom He called, them He also justified, etc.: 
“A thing will happen not because God knows it 
as future, but because it is future it is on that 
account known by God before it is made.^ 

Obj. 2. Further, given the cause, the effect 
follows. But the knowledge of God is eternal. 
Therefore if the knowledge of God is the cause 
of things created, it seems that creatures are 
eternal. 

Obj. 3. Further, The thing known is prior to 
knowledge, and is its measure, as the Philoso- 
pher says.^ But what is posterior and measured 
cannot be a cause. Therefore the knowledge of 
God is not the cause ol things. 

On the contrary j Augustine says {De Trin. 
XV), “Not because they are, does God know all 
creatures spiritual and temporal, but because 
He knows them, therefore they are.” 

/ amwer that, The knowledge of God is the 
cause of things. For the knowledge of God is 
to all creatures what the knowledge of the ar- 
tificer is to things made by his art. Now the 
knowledge of the artificer is the cause of the 
things made by his art from the fact that the 
artificer works by his intellect. Hence the form 
of the intellect must be the principle of opera- 
tion, as heat is the principle of heating. Never- 
theless, we must observe that a natural form, 
being a form that remains in that to which it 
gives being, denotes a principle of action ac- 
cording only as it has an inclination to an 
effect; and likewise, the intelligible form does 
not denote a principle of action in so far as it 
resides in the one who understands unless there 
is added to it the inclination to an effect, which 
inclination is through the will. For since the in- 
telligible foim has a relation to opposite things 
(since the .same knowledge relates to opposites), 
it would not produce a determinate effect un- 
less it were determined to one thing by the ap- 
petite, as the Philosopher says.® Now it is mani- 
fest that God causes things by His intellect, 
since His being is His act of understanding, and 
so His knowledge must be the cause of things, 
in so far as His will is joined to it. Hence the 
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knov^’ledge of God as the cause of things is 
usually called the knowledge of approbation. 

Reply Obj, i. Origen spoke in reference to 
that aspect of knowledge to which the idea 
of causality does not belong unless the will is 
joined to it, as is said above. 

But when he says the reason why God fore- 
knows some things is because they are future, 
this must be understood according to the cause 
of consequence, and not according to the cause 
of being. For if things are in the future, it fol- 
lows that God knows them, but not that the 
futurity of things is the cause why God knows 
them. 

Reply Obj. 2. The knowledge of God is the 
cause of things according as things are in His 
knowledge. Now that things should be eternal 
was not in the knowledge of God; hence al- 
though the knowledge of God is eternal, it does 
not follow that creatures are eternal. 

Reply Obj. 3. Natural things are midway be- 
tween the knowledge of God and our knowl- 
edge, for we receive knowledge from natural 
things, of which God is the cause by His knowl- 
edge. Hence, as the natural things of knowledge 
are prior to our knowledge, and are its measure, 
so, the knowledge of God is prior to natural 
things, and is the measure of them; as, for in- 
stance, a house is midway between the knowl- 
edge of the builder who made it and the knowl- 
edge of the one who gathers his knowledge of 
the house from the house already built. 

Article 9. Whether God Has Knowledge of 
Things That Are Not? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article: It 
seems that God has knowledge of beings only. 

Objection i. For the knowledge of God is of 
true things. But truth and being arc convertible 
terms. Therefore the knowledge of God is not 
of things that are not. 

Obj. 2. Further, knowledge requires likeness 
between the knower and the, thing known. But 
those things that are not cannot have any like- 
ness to God, Who is being itself. Therefore what 
is not cannot be known by God. 

Obj, 3. Further, the knowledge of God is the 
cause of what is known by Him. But it is not 
the cause of things that are not, because a thing 
that is not has no cause. Therefore God has no 
knowledge of things that are not. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says: Who . . . 
calleth those things that are not as those that 
are (Rom. 4. 17). 

/ answer that, God knows all things whatso- 
ever that in any way are. Now it is possible that 
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things that are noli absolutely should be in a 
certain sense. For things absolutely are which 
are in act, while things which are not in act are 
in the power either of God Himself or of a crea- 
ture, whether in active power, or passive; 
whether in power of thought or of imagination, 
or of any other manner of meaning whatsoever. 
Whatever therefore can be made, or thought, 
or said by the creature, as also whatever He 
Himself can do, all are known to God, although 
they are not actual. And in so far it can be said 
that He has knowledge even of things that are 
not. 

Now a certain difference is to be noted in the 
consideration of those things that are not ac- 
tual. For though .some of them may not be in 
act now, still they were, or they will be, and 
God is said to know all these with the knowl- 
edge of vision; for since God’s act of under- 
standing, which is His being, is measured by 
eternity, and since eternity is without succes- 
sion, comprehending all time, the present glance 
of God extends over all time, and to all things 
which exist in any time, as to subjects present 
to Him. But there are other things in God’s 
power, or the creature’s, which nevertheless are 
not, nor will be, nor were; and as regards these 
He is said to have the knowledge, not of vision, 
but of simple intelligence. This is so called be- 
cause the things we see around us have distinct 
being outside the seer. 

Reply Obj. i. Tliose things that are not ac- 
tual are true in so far as they are in potency, 
for it is true that they are in potency; and as 
such they are known by God. 

Reply Obj. 2. Since God is being itself every- 
thing exists in .so far as it participates in the 
likeness of God, just as everything is hot in so 
far as it participates in heat. So also, things in 
potency are known by God, although they are 
not in act. 

Reply Obj. 3. The knowledge of God when it 
is joined to His will is the cause of things. 
Hence it is not necessary that whatever God 
knows, is, or was, or will be, but only w^hat He 
wills to be, or permits to be. Further, it is in 
the knowledge of God not that they are, but 
that they are possible. 

Article 10. Whether God Knows Evil Things? 

We proceed thus to the Tenth Article: It 
seems that God does not know evil things. 

Objection i. For the Philosopher says^ that 
the intellect which is not in potency does not 
know privation. But evil is “the privation of 

1 Soul, III, 6 (430*^23). 
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good/’ as Augustine says/ Therefore, as the in- 
tellect of God is never in potency but is always 
in act, as is clear from the foregoing (a. 2), it 
seems that God does not know evil things. 

Obj. 2. Further, all knowledge is either the 
cause of the thing known, or is caused by it. But 
the knowledge of God is not the cause of evil, 
nor is it caused by evil. Therefore God does not 
know evil things. 

Obj. 3. Further, everything known is known 
either by its likeness, or by its opposite. But 
whatever God knows, He knows through His 
essence, as is clear from the foregoing (aa. 2, 
5). Now the divine essence neither is the like- 
ness of evil, nor is evil contrary to it, for to the 
divine essence there is no contrary, as Augus- 
tine says.^ Therefore God docs not know evil 
things. 

Obj. 4. Further, what is known through an- 
other and not through itself is imperfectly 
known. But evil is not known by God through 
itself, because otherwise evil would be in God, 
for the thing known must be in the knower. 
Therefore if evil is known through another, 
namely, through good, it would be known by 
Him imperfectly, which cannot be, for the 
knowledge of God is not imperfect. Therefore 
God does not know evil things. 

On the contrary f It is written (Prov. 15. ii). 
Hell and destruction are before God (Vulg., 
the Lord) . 

I answer that, Whoever knows a thing per- 
fectly must know all that can happen to it. Now 
there are some good things to which corrup- 
tion by evil may happen. Hence God would not 
know good things perfectly unless He also 
knew evil things. Now a thing is knowable in 
the degree in which it is; hence, since this is the 
being of evil that it is the privation of good, by 
the very fact that God knows good things He 
knows evil things also, just as by light is known 
darkness. Hence Dionysius says (Div. Norn. 
vii)®: “God through Himself receives the vi- 
sion of darkness, not otherwise seeing darkness 
except through light.” 

Reply Obj. i. The saying of the Philosopher 
must be understood as meaning that the intel- 
lect which is not in potency does not know pri- 
vation by privation existing in it; ard this 
agrees with what he had said previously, that 
a point and every indivisible thing are known 
by privation of division. This is because simple 
and indivisible forms are in our intellect not ac- 

J ConJes^ioHi,, m, 12 (PL 688). 

* City of God, xri. 2 (PL 41, 3So)* 
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tually, but only in potency; for were they actu- 
ally in our intellect, they would not be known 
by privation. It is thus that simple things are 
known by separate substances. God therefore 
know's evil not by privation existing in Himself, 
but by the opposite good. 

Reply Obj. 2. The knowledge of God is not 
the cause of evil, but is the cause of the good by 
which evil is known. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although evil is not opposed to 
the divine essence, which is not corruptible by 
evil, it is opposed to the effects of God, which 
He know's by His essence; and knowing them. 
He know’s the opposite evils. 

Reply Obj. 4. To know a thing by some- 
thing else only belongs to imperfect knowledge 
if that thing is of itself knowable; but evil is not 
of itself knowable, because the very notion of 
evil means the privation of good. Therefore evil 
can neither be defined nor known except by 
good. 

Article ii. Whether God Knows Singular 
Things? 

We proceed thus to the Eleventh Article: It 
seems that God docs not know singular things. 

Objection i. F'or the divine intellect is more 
immaterial than the human intellect. Now the 
human intellect by reason of its immateriality 
does not know singular thing.s, but as the Phi- 
losopher says,'^ “Reason has to do with univer- 
sals, sense wath singular things.” Therefore God 
docs not know’ singular things. 

Obj. 2. Further, in us those powers alone 
know' the singular which receive the species not 
abstracted from material conditions. But in God 
things arc in the highest degree abstracted from 
all materiality. Therefore God docs not know 
singular things. 

Obj. 3. Further, all knowledge is through 
some likeness. But the likene.ss of singular 
things in so far as they are singular does not 
seem to be in God ; for the principle of singular- 
ity is matte*', which, .since it is being in potency 
only, is altogether unlike God, Who is pure act. 
Therefore God cannot know singular things. 

On the contrary, It is written (Prov. 16. 2), 
All the ways of a man are open to His eyes. 

1 answer that, God knows singular things. 
For all perfections found in creatures pre-exist 
in God in a higher way, as is clear from the fore- 
going (q. IV, A. 2). Now to know singular 
things is part of our perfection. Hence God 
must know* singular things. Even the Philoso- 
pher considers it incongruous that anything 

^Soul, II, 5 (4I7*>22). 
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known by us should be unknown to God; and 
thus against Empedocles he argues^ that “God 
would be most ignorant if He did not know dis- 
cord.” Now the perfections which are divided 
among inferior beings exist simply and unitedly 
in God; hence, although by one power we 
know the universal and immaterial, and by an- 
other we know singular and material things, 
nevertheless God knows both by His simple in- 
tellect. 

Now some, wishing to show how this can be, 
said that God knows singular things by uni- 
versal causes. 2 For nothing exists in any singu- 
lar thing that does not arise from some uni- 
versal cause. They give the example of an as- 
trologer who knows all the universal move- 
ments of the heavens, and can thence foretell all 
eclipses that are to come. This, however, is not 
enough, for singular things from universal caus- 
es attain to certain forms and powers which, 
however they may be joined together, are not 
individualized except by individual matter. 
Hence he who knows Socrates because he is 
white, or because he is the son of Sophroniscus, 
or because of something of that kind, would not 
know him in so far as he is this particular man. 
Hence according to the foregoing mode, God 
would not know singular things in their singu- 
larity. 

On the other hand, others have said’ that God 
knows singular things by the application of 
universal causes to particular effects. But this 
means nothing, because no one can apply a 
thing to another unless he first knows that 
thing; hence the .said application cannot be the 
reason of knowing the particular, for it presup- 
poses the knowledge of singular things. 

Therefore it must be said otherwise, that, 
since God is the cause of things by His knowl- 
edge, as stated above (a. 8), His knowledge ex- 
tends as far as His causality extends. Hence as 
the active power of God extends not only to 
forms, which arc the source of universality, but 
also to matter, as we shall prove further on (Q. 
XLiv, A. 2), the knowledge of God must extend 
to singular things, which are individualized by 
matter. For since He knows things other than 
Him.self by His essence, as being the likeness of 
things, or as their active principle, His essence 
must be the sufficing principle of knowing all 
things made by Him, not only in the universal, 
but also in the singular. The same would apply 

* Sold, I, s (4io\); Metaphysics, iil, 4 (iooo*»3). 

2 Cf. Averroes, Best. Best., disp. vi (ix,85F); cf. dso 
Algazel, Metaph., tr. iii, sent, s (MK 71.16); Avicen- 
na, Metaph., viir, 6 (loorb). 
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to the knowledge of the artificer, if it were pro- 
ductive of the whole thing, and not only of the 
form. 

Reply Ohj, i. Our intellect abstracts the in- 
telligible species from the individualizing prin- 
ciples; hence the intelligible species in our in- 
tellect cannot be the likeness of the individual 
principles, and on that account our intellect 
does not know the singular. But the intelligible 
species in the divine intellect, which is the es- 
sence of God, is immaterial not by abstraction 
but of itself, being the principle of all the prin- 
ciples which enter into the composition of 
things, whether principles of the species or prin- 
ciples of the individual. Hence by it God knows 
not only universal, but also singular things. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although as regards the species 
in the divine intellect, its being has no material 
conditions like the species received in the imag- 
ination and sense, yet its power extends to both 
immaterial and material things. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although matter as regards its 
potentiality recedes from likeness to God. yet, 
even in so far as it has being in this way. it re- 
tains a certain likeness to the divine being. 

Article 12. Whether God Can Know Infinite 
Things? 

We proceed thus to the Twelfth Article: It 
seems that God cannot know infinite things. 

Objection i. For the infinite, as such, is un- 
known; since the infinite is that which, “to 
tho.se who measure it, leaves always something 
more to be measured,” as the Philosopher says.* 
Moreover, Augustine says*^ that “whatever is 
comprehended by knowledge is bounded by the 
comprehension of the knower.” Now infinite 
things have no boundary. Therefore they cannot 
be comprehended by the knowledge of God. 

Obj. 2. Further, if we say that things infinite 
in themselves are finite in God's knowledge, 
against this it may be urged that the essence of 
the infinite is that it is untraversable, and the 
finite that it is traversable, as said in the Phys- 
ics.^ But the infinite is not traversable either 
by the finite or by the infinite, as is proved in 
Physics? Therefore the infinite cannot be 
bounded by the finite, nor even by the infinite. 
And so the infinite cannot be finite in God's 
knowledge, which is infinite. 

Obj. 3. Further, the knowledge of God is the 
measure of what is known. But it is contrary to 

* Physics, HI, 6 (207»7). 

* City of God, xii, 1 8 (PL 41, 368). 

® Aristotle, in, 4 {204^3). 
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the notion of the infinite that it be measured. 
Therefore infinite things cannot be known by 
God. 

On the contrary j Augustine says,* ‘ 'Although 
we cannot number the infinite, nevertheless it 
can be comprehended by Him whose knowledge 
has no bounds/’ 

/ answer that, Since God knows not only 
things which are in act but also things in the 
power of Himself or created things, as shown 
above (a. cj), and as these must be infinite, it 
must be held that He knows infinite things. Al- 
though the knowledge of vision which is only of 
things that are, or will be, or were, is not of in- 
finite things, as some say,^ (for we do not say 
that the world existed from eternity, nor that 
generation and movement wall go on for ever, 
so that individuals be infinitely multiplied), 
yet, if W'e consider more attentively, w’e must 
hold that God knows infinite things even by the 
knowledge of vision. For God knows even the 
thoughts and affections of hearts, which will be 
multiplied to infinity as rational creatures en- 
dure for ever. 

The reason of this is to be found in the fact 
that the knowledge of every knower is meas- 
ured by the mode of the form which is the prin- 
ciple of knowledge. For the sensible species in 
sense is the likeness of only one individual 
thing, and can give the knowledge of only one 
individual. But the intelligible species of our in- 
tellect is the likeness of the thing as regards the 
nature of the species, w’hich can be shared in by 
infinite particulars. Hence our intellect by the 
intelligible species of man in a certain way 
knows infinite men — not however as distin- 
guished from each other, but as communicating 
in the nature of the species; and the reason is 
because the intelligible species of our intellect 
is the likeness of man not as to the individual 
principles, but as to the principles of the spe- 
cies, On the other hand, the divine essence, 
whereby the divine intellect understands, is a 
sufficing likeness of all things that are, or can be, 
not only as regards the common principles, but 
also as regards the principles proper to each 
one, as shown above (a. ii). Hence it follows 
that the knowledge of God extends to infinite 
things, even as distinct from each other. 

Reply Obj. i. ‘The idea of the infinite per- 
tains to quantity,” as the Philosopher says.^ But 
the idea of quantity implies the order of parts. 
Therefore to know the infinite according to the 

* City of God, xiT. i8 (PL 41, 368). 
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mode of the infinite is to know part after part ; 
and in this way the infinite cannot be known, 
for whatever quantity of parts be taken, there 
will always remain something else outside. But 
God does not know the infinite or infinite things 
as if He enumerated part after part, since He 
knows all things simultaneously, and not suc- 
cessively, as said above (a. 7). Hence there is 
nothing to prevent Him from knowing infinite 
things. 

Reply Obj. 2. Transition imports a certain 
succession of parts, and hence it is that the in- 
finite cannot be traversed by the finite, nor by 
the infinite. But equality suffices for compre- 
hension, becau.se that is said to be comprehend- 
ed which has nothing outside the comprehender. 
Hence, it is not against the idea of the infinite 
to be comprehended by the infinite. And so, 
what is infinite in itself can be called finite to 
the knowledge of God as comprehended; but 
not as if it were traver.sable. 

Reply Obj. 3. The knowledge of God is the 
measure of things, not quantitatively, for the 
infinite does not have this kind of measure, but 
because it measures the essence and truth of 
things. For everything has truth of nature ac- 
cording to the degree in which it imitates the 
knowledge of God. as the thing made by art 
agrce.« with the art. (Granted, however, an actu- 
ally iniinite number of things, for instance, an 
infinitude of men, or an infinitude in continuous 
quantity, as an infinitude of air, as some of the 
ancients held/ yet it is manifest that these 
w'ould have a determinate and finite being, be- 
cause ^heir being would be limited to some de- 
terminate nature. Hence they would be meas- 
urable as regards the knowledge of God. 

Article 13. Whether the Knowledge of God Is 
of Future Co 7 itingcnt Things? 

We proceed thus to the Thirteenth Article: It 
seems that the knowledge of God is not of fu- 
ture contingent things. 

Objection i. For from a necessary cause pro- 
ceeds a necessary effect. But the knowledge of 
God is the cause of things known, as said above 
(a. 8). Since therefore that knowledge is neces- 
sary, what He knows must also be necessary. 
Therefore the knowledge of God is not of con- 
tingent things. 

Obj. 2. Further, every conditional proposi- 
tion of which the antecedent is absolutely nec- 
essary must have an absolutely necessary con- 
sequent. For the antecedent is to the consequent 

< Anaximenes and Diogenes; cf. Aristotle, Phystes, in, 
4 {203^1$) ; Metaphysics, 1 , 3 (084*5). 
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as principles are to the ccmclUsion, and from 
necessary principles only a necessary conclu- 
sion can follow, as is proved in Posterior Ana* 
lytics} But this is a true conditional proposi^ 
tion, “If God knew that this thing will be, it 
will be,”“ for the knowledge of God is only of 
true things. Now the antecedent conditional of 
this is absolutely necessary, because it is eter- 
nal, and because it is signified as past. There- 
fore the consequent is also absolutely necessary. 
Therefore whatever God knows, is necessary; 
and so the knowledge of God is not of con- 
tingent things. 

Obj, 3. Further, everything known by God 
must necessarily be, because even what we our- 
selves know must necessarily be; and, of course, 
the knowledge of God is much more certain 
than ours. But no future contingent thing must 
necessarily be. Therefore no contingent future 
thing is known by God. 

On the contrary, It is written (Ps. 32. 15), 
He Who hath made the hearts of every one of 
them; Who uiiderstandeth all their works, that 
is, of men. Now the works of men are con- 
tingent, since (hey are subject to free choice. 
Therefore God knows future contingent things. 

I answer that. Since as was .shown above (a. 
9), God knows all things, not only things ac- 
tual but also things in the power of Him and 
the creature; and since some of these are future 
contingent to us, it follows that God knows 
future contingent things. 

In evidence of this, we must consider that a 
contingent thing can be considered in two ways. 
First, in itself, in so far as it is now in act, and 
in this sense it is not considered as future, but 
as present; neither is it considered as contingent 
to one of two terms, hut as determined to one; 
and on account of this it can infallibly yield 
certain knowledge, for instance to the sense of 
sight, as when I see that Socrates is sitting 
dowm. In another way a contingent thing can be 
considered as it is in its cause; and in this way 
it is considered as future, and as a contingent 
thing not yet determined to one, because a con- 
tingent cause has relation to opposite things; 
and in this sense a contingent thing is not sub- 
ject to any certain knowledge. Hence, whoever 
knows a contingent effect in its cause only, has 
merely a conjectural knowledge of it. Now God 
know^s all contingent things not only as they 

1 Aristotle, r, 6 (7S“4)- 
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are in their causes, but also as each one of them 
is actually in itself. 

And although contingent things become ac- 
tual successively, nevertheless God knows con- 
tingent things not successively, as they are in 
their own being, as we do, but simultaneously. 
The reason is because His knowledge is meas- 
ured by eternity, as is also His being; and 
eternity being simultaneously whole comprises 
all time, as said above (q. x, a. 2 ). Hence, all 
things that are in time are present to God from 
eternity, not only because He has the types of 
things present within Him, as some say,® but 
because His glance is carried from eternity over 
all things as they are in their presentness. 

Hence it is manifest that contingent things 
are infallibly known by God, since they are sub- 
ject to the divine sight in their presentness; yet 
they are future contingent things in relation to 
their own causes. 

Reply Oh), i. Although the supreme cause is 
necessary, the effect may be contingent by rea- 
son of the proximate contingent cause, just as 
the germination of a plant is contingent by rea- 
son of the proximate contingent cause, although 
the movement of the sun which is the first 
cause, is necessary. So likewise things known 
by God are contingent on account of their 
proximate causes, although the knowledge of 
God, which is the first cause, is neces.sary. 

Reply Obj. 2 Some'* say that this antecedent, 
“God knew’ this contingent to be future,” is not 
necessary, but contingent, becaUsSe, although it 
is past, still it imports relation to the future. 
This how'ever does not remove necessity from 
it, for whatever has had relation to the future, 
must have had it, although the future some- 
times does not follow. 

On the other hand some say® that this ante- 
cedent is contingent, because it is a composite 
of necessary and contingent, as this saying is 
contingent, “Socrates is a white man.” But this 
also is to no purpose, for when we say, “God 
knew this contingent to be future,” contingent 
is used here only as the matter of the word, and 
not as the chief part of the proposition. Hence 
its contingency or necessity has no reference to 
the necessity or contingency of the proposition, 
or to its being true or false. For it may be just 
as true that I said a man is an ass, as that I 
said Socrates runs, or God is ; and the same ap- 
plies to necessary and contingent. 

* Avicenna. Cf. Mela., vni, 6 (loorb). 
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Hence it must be said that this antecedent is it refers to the thing, it is divided, and false, for 


absolutely necessary. Nor docs it follow, as 
some say,^ that the consequent is absolutely 
necessary, because the antecedent is the remote 
cause of the consequent, which is contingent by 
reason of the proximate cause. But this is to no 
purpose. For the conditional would be false 
were its antecedent the remote necessary cause 
and the consequent a contingent effect; as, for 
example, if I said, “if the sun moves, the grass 
will grow.” 

Therefore wc must reply otherwise that when 
the antecedent contains anything belonging to 
an act of the soul, the consequent must be taken 
not as it is in itself, but as it is in the soul; for 
the being of a thing in itself is different from 
the being of a thing in the soul. For exami)le, 
when I say, “If the soul understands something, 
that something is immaterial,” this to to be un- 
derstood that it is immaterial as it is in the in- 
tellect, not as it is in itself. Likewise if 1 say, 
“If God knew anything, it will be,” the con- 
sequent must be understood as it is subject to 
the divine knowledge, that is, as it is in its pre- 
scnliality. And thus it is necessary, as also is the 
antecedent; “for everything that is, while it is, 
must necessarily be,” as the rhilo.sophcr says 
in hitvrprvtation} 

Reply Obj, 3. Things reduced to act in time 
arc known by us successively in time, but by 
God are known in eternity, which is above time. 
Hence to us they cannot be certain, since as we 
know future contingent things as such but, 
they are certain to God alone, whose under- 
standing is in eternity above time; just as he 
who goes along the road does not sec those who 
come after him, although he who sees the whole 
road from a height secs at once all travelling hy 
the w\ay. Hence wdiat is known by us must be 
necessary, even as it is in itself; for wdiat is 
future contingent in itself cannot be known by 
us. But w'hat is known by God must be neces- 
sary according to the mode in which they are 
subject to the divine knowledge, as already 
stated (Ans. i). but not absolutely as con- 
sidered in their own causes. Hence also this 
proposition, “Everything known by God must 
necessarily be,” is usually distinguished, for 
this may refer to the thing, or to the saying. If 

' Alc'xanrlcr of ILalc's, Summa Tlirol., i, 171, 184 (QR i, 
2.*)5. 270); Alan of Lille, I'JicoL Reg., Ecg. 06 (PL 210, 
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the sense is, “Everything which God knows is 
necessary,” If understood of the saying it is 
composite and true, for the sense is, “This 
proposition, ‘that which is known by God is’ is 
necessary.” 

Now^ some^ urge an objection and say that 
this distinction holds good with regard to forms 
that are separable from the subject; thus if I 
.said, “It is possible for a white thing to be 
black,” it is false as applied to the saying, and 
true as ap^plicd to the thing, for a thing which 
is w'hite, can become black ; but this saying, “a 
white thing is black,” can never be true. But in 
forms that are inseparable from the subject, 
this distinction does not hold, for instance, if I 
said, “A black crow can be white”; for in both 
senses it is false. Now to be known by God is 
inseparable from the thing, for what is known 
by God cannot be not known. This objection, 
ho^^cvc^, would hold if these words “that which 
is known” implied any disposition inherent to 
the subject; but since they import an act of the 
knower, something can be attributed to the 
thing known, in itself (even if it always be 
known), which is not attributed to it in so far 
as it stands under actual knowledge; thu& ma- 
terial being is attributed to a stone in itself, 
which is not attributed to it according as it is 
known. 

x\kiicle 14. Whether God Knows Enimchihle 
Things? 

We proceed thus to the Fourteenth Article: 
It .seems that God does not know enunciable 
things. 

Objection I. For to know enunciable things 
belongs to our intellect as it composes and di- 
vides. But in the di\ine intellect there is no 
composition. Tliereforc God doc not know 
enunciable things. 

Obj. 2. Further, every kind of knowledge is 
made through some likeness. But in God there 
is no likcne.*-. of enunciable things, since He is 
altogether simple. Therefore God does not 
know enunciable things. 

On Uie contrary. It is written: The Lord 
knoweth the thoughts oj men (Ps. 93. 11) But 
enunciable things are contained in the thoughts 
of men. Therefore God knows enunciable 
things. 

I answer that, Since it is in the power of our 
intellect to form enunciations, and since God 

^ Cf. Alexander of Hales, Summa Theol. i, 185 (QR i, 
271); lX. also St. Thomas, In Sent., l, d. 38, q. i, a. 5, obj. 
5; Z?c ler.. Q. II, A. 12, obj. 4. 
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knows whatever is in His own power or in that 
of creatures, as said above (a, 9), it follows of 
necessity that God knows all enunciations that 
can be formed. 

Now just as He knows material things im^ 
materially, and composite things simply, so like* 
wise He knows enunciable things not after the 
manner of enunciable things, as if in His intel- 
lect there were composition or division of enun- 
ciations, but He knows each thing by simple in- 
telligence, by understanding the essence of each 
thing, as if we by the very fact that we under- 
stand what man is, were to understand all that 
can be predicated of man. This, however, does 
not happen in our intellect, which discourses 
from one thing to another, because the intel- 
ligible species represents one thing in such a 
way as not to represent another. Hence when 
we understand what man is, we do not from this 
understand other things which belong to him, 
but we understand them one by one, according 
to a certain succession. On this account the 
things we understand separately we must re- 
duce to one by way of composition or division, 
by forming an enunciation. Now the species of 
the divine intellect, which is God’s essence, suf- 
fices to represent all things. Hence by under- 
standing His essence, God knows the essences 
of all things, and also whatever can happen to 
them. 

Reply Obj. i. This objection would avail if 
God knew enunciable things after the manner 
of enunciable things. 

Reply Obj. 2. Enunciatory composition sig- 
nifies some being of a thing; and thus God by 
His being, which is His essence, is the likeness 
of all those things which are signified by enun- 
ciable things. 

Article 15. Whether the Knowledge of God Is 
Variable? 

We proceed thus to the Fifteenth Article: It 
seems that the knowledge of God is variable. 

Objection i. For knowledge is related to what 
is knowable. But whatever imports relation to 
the creature is applied to God from time, and 
varies according to the variation of creatures. 
Therefore the knowledge of God is variable ac- 
cording to the variation of creatures. 

Obj. 2. Further, whatever God can make, He 
can know. But God can make more than He 
does. Therefore He can know more than He 
knows. Thus His knowledge can vary according 
to increase and diminution. 

Obj. 3. Further, God knew that Christ would 
be born. But He does not know now that Christ 
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will be bom, because Christ is not to be bom in 
the future. Therefore God does not know every- 
thing He once knew ; and thus the knowledge of 
God is variable. 

On the contrary. It is said, that in God there 
is no change nor shadow of alteration (James 
1. 17). 

I answer that, Since the knowledge of God is 
His substance, as is clear from the foregoing 
(a. 4), just as His substance is altogether im- 
mutable, as shown above (q. ix, a. i), so His 
knowledge likewise must be altogether invari- 
able. 

Reply Obj. i. “Lord,” “Creator,” and the 
like, import relations to creatures in so far as 
they are in themselves. But the knowledge of 
God imports relation to creatures in so far as 
they are in God, because everything is actually 
understood according as it is in the one who un- 
derstands. Now created things are in God in an 
invariable manner, while they exist variably in 
themselves. We may also say that “Lord,” 
“Creator,” and the like, import the relations 
consequent upon the acts which are understood 
as terminating in the creatures themselves, as 
they are in themselves; and thus these relations 
are attributed to God variously, according to 
the variation of creatures. But knowledge and 
love, and the like, import relations consequent 
upon the acts which arc understood to be in 
God, and therefore these are predicated of God 
in an invariable manner. 

Reply Obj. 2. God knows also what He can 
make, and does not make. Hence from the fact 
that He can make more than He makes, it does 
not follow that tie can know more than He 
knows, unless this be referred to the knowl- 
edge of vision, according to which He is said to 
know those things which are in act in some 
period of time. But from the fact that He 
knows some things might be which are not, or 
that some things might not be which are, it 
does not follow that His knowledge is variable, 
but rather that He knows the variability of 
things. If, however, anything existed which GOd 
did not previously know, and afterwards knew, 
then His knowledge would be variable. But this 
could not be; for whatever is, or can be in any 
period of time, is known by God in His eternity. 
Therefore from the fact that a thing exists in 
some period of time, it follows that it is known 
by God from eternity. Therefore it cannot be 
granted that God can know more than He 
knows, because such a proposition implies that 
first of all He did not know, and then after- 
wards knew. 
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Reply Obj. 3. Tlie Nominalists^ of old said 
that it was the same thing to sayiChrist is born 
and will be born, and was born, because the 
same thing is signified by these three — namely, 
the nativity of Christ. Therefore it follows, they 
said, that whatever God knew. He knows; be- 
cause now He knows that Christ is horn, which 
means the same thing as that Christ will be 
born. This opinion, however, is false; both be- 
cause the diversity in the parts of a sentence 
causes a diversity of enunciations, and because 
it would follow that a proposition which is true 
once would be always true, which is contrary to 
w^hat the Philosopher lays down^ when he says 
that this sentence, “Socrates sits,” is true 
when he is sitting, and false when he rises up. 
Therefore, it must be conceded that this propo- 
sition is not true, “Whatever God knew He 
knows,” if referred to enunciable propositions. 
But because of this, it does not follow that the 
knowledge of God is variable. For as it is with- 
out variation in the divine knowledge that God 
knows one and the same thing .sometime to be, 
and sometime not to be, so it is without varia- 
tion in the divine knowledge that God knows an 
enunciable proposition is sometime true, and 
sometime false. The knowledge of God, how- 
ever, would be variable if He knew enunciable 
things by way of enunciation, by composition 
and division, as occurs in our intellect. Hence 
our knowledge varies either as regards truth and 
falsity, for example, if when a thing suffers 
change we retained the same opinion about it; 
or as regards diverse opinions, ns if we first 
thought that anyone was sitting, and after- 
wards thought that he was not sitting; neither 
of which can be in God. 

Article 16. Whether God Has a Speculative 
Knowledge of Things? 

We proceed thus to the Sixteenth Article: It 
seems that God has not a speculative knowledge 
of things. 

Objection i. For the knowledge of God is the 
cause of things, as shown above (a. 8). But 
speculative knowledge is not the cause of the 
things known. Therefore the knowledge of God 
is not speculative. 

Obj. 2. Further, speculative knowledge comes 
by abstraction from things, which does not be- 
long to the divine knowledge. Therefore the 
knowledge of God is not speculative. 

* Cf. Abelard, Introd. ad Throl., ill, s (PL 178, 1102); 
Lombard, .SVkL, i, d. 41, chap. 3 L 258); cf. Chenu, 
AUDLM (ro^O). pp. 5-28. 

^Caicgoncs, $ (4‘‘23). 


On the contrary f Whatever is the more ex- 
cellent must be attributed to God. But specula- 
tive knowledge is more excellent than practical 
knowledge, as the Philosopher says in the be- 
ginning of the Metaphysics.^ Therefore God has 
a speculative knowledge of things. 

/ answer that, Some knowledge is speculative 
only, some is practical only, and some is partly 
speculative and partly practical. In proof of this 
it must be observed that knowledge can be 
called speculative in three ways. First, on the 
part of the things known, which are not oper- 
able by the k'lower; such is the knowledge of 
man about natural or divine things. Secondly, 
as regards the manner of knowing — as, for in- 
stance, if a builder consider a house by defining 
and dividing, and considering whnt belongs to 
it in general, for this is to consider operable 
things in a speculative manner, and not as they 
are operable; for operable means the applica- 
tion of form to matter, and not the resolution 
of the composite into its universal formal 
principles Thirdly, as regards the end; “for 
the practical intellect differs in its end fnmi the 
speculative,” as the Philosopher says."* For the 
practical intellect is ordered to the end of the 
operation, whereas the end of the speculative 
intellect is the consideration of truth. Hence if 
a builder should consider how a house can be 
made, not ordering this to the end of operation, 
but only to know (how to do it), this would be 
only a speculative con.sideration as regards the 
end, although it concerns an 0[)crable thing. 
Therefore knowledge which is speculative by 
reason of the thing itself known, is merely 
speculative Rut that which is speculative either 
in its mode or as to its end is partly speculative 
and piartly practical; and when it is ordered to 
an ojicrativc end it is sim[)]y practical. 

In accordance with this, therefore, it must lie 
said that God has of Himself a speculative 
knowledge only, for He FLmself is not operable. 

But of all other things He has both specula- 
tive and practical knowledge. He has specula- 
tive knowledge as regards the mode, for what- 
ever we know speculatively in things by defining 
and dividing, God knows all this much more 
perfectly. 

Now of things which He can make, but does 
not make at any time. He has not a practical 
knowledge, accordingly as knowledge is called 
practical from the end. But He has a practical 
knowledge of whnt He makes in some period of 
time. And, as regards evil things, although they 
are not operable by Him, yet they fall under 
• 1, 1 (g82*i). < Soul. m. 10 ^433*14). 
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His practical knowledge, like good things^ in so 
far as Ho permits, or impedes, or directs them; 
as also sicknesses fall under the practical knowl* 
edge of the physician in so far as he cures them 
by his art. 

Reply Obj, i. The knowledge of God is the 
cause, not indeed of Himself, but of other 
things. He is actually the cause of some, that is, 
of things that come to be in some period of 
time; and He is virtually the cause of others, 
that is, of things which He can make, and 
which nevertheless are never made. 

Reply Obj. 2. The fact that knowledge is de- 
rived from things known does not essentially 
belong to speculative knowledge, but only ac- 
cidentally in so far as it is human. 

In answer to what is objected on the con- 
trary, we must say that perfect knowledge of 
operable things is obtainable only if they are 
known in so far as they are operable. Therefore, 
since the knowledge of God is in every way per- 
fect, He must know what is operable by Him, 
in so far as they are of this kind, and not only 
in so far as they are speculative. Nevertheless 
this does not impair the nobility of His specula- 
tive knowledge, since He secs all things other 
than Himself in Himself, and He knows Him- 
self speculatively; and so in the speculative 
knowledge of Himself, He possesses both specu- 
lative and practical knowledge of all other 
things. 

QUESTION XV 
Of ideas 
{In Three Articles') 

After considering the knowledge of God, it re- 
mains to consider ideas. And about this there 
are three points of inquiry: (i) Whether there 
are ideas? (2) Whether they are many, or one 
only? (3) Whether there are ideas of all things 
known by God? 

Article i. Whether There Are Ideas? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
seems that there are no ideas. 

Objection i. For Dionysius says (Div. Notn. 
vii),^ that God does not know things by ideas. 
But ideas are for nothing else except that 
things may be known through them. Therefore 
there are no ideas. 

Obj. 2. Further, God knows all things in Him- 
self, as has been already said (q. xiv, a. 5). 
But He does not know Himself through an 
idea ; neither therefore other things. 

» Sect. 2 (PG 3, 868), 
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Obj, 3. Further, an idea is considered to be 
the principle of knowledge and operation. But 
the divine essence is a sufficient principle of 
knowing and effecting all things. It is not there- 
fore necessary to suppose ideas. 

On the contrary t Augustine says (Octog. Tri, 
QucBst., qu. xlvi),=* “Such is the power inherent 
in ideas that no one can be wise unless they are 
understood.” 

I answer that, It is necessary to place ideas in 
the divine mind. For the Greek word 'I 5 ^a is in 
Latin Forma. Hence by ideas are understood 
the forms of things, existing apart from the 
things themselves. Now the form of anything 
existing apart from the thing itself can be for 
one of two ends : either to be the type of that of 
which it is called the form, or to be the principle 
of the knowledge of that thing, according as the 
forms of things knowable are said to be in the 
knower. In either case we must suppose ideas, 
as is clear for the following reason. 

In all things not generated by chance, the 
form must be the end of any generation what^ 
soever. But an agent does not act on account of 
the form except in so far as the likeness of the 
form is in the agent, as may happen in two 
ways. For in some agents the form of the thing 
to be made pre-exists according to its natural 
being, as in those that act by their nature; as a 
man generates a man, or fire generates fire. But 
in other agents (the form of the thing to be 
made pre-exists) according to intelligible be- 
ing, as in those that act by the intellect; and 
thus the likeness of a house pre-exists in ' the 
mind of the builder. And this may be called the 
idea of the house, since the builder intends to 
build his house like to the form conceived in 
his mind. 

As then the world was not made by chance, 
but by God acting by His intellect, as wall ap- 
pear later (q. xx, a. 4; q. xliv, a. 3), there 
must exist in the divine mind a form to the like- 
ness of which the world was made. And in this 
the notion of an idea consists. 

Reply Obj. i. God does not understand things 
according to an idea existing outside Himself. 
Thus Aristotle^ rejects the opinion of Plato, 
who held that ideas existed of themselves, and 
not in the intellect. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although God knows Himself 
and all else by His own essence, yet His essence 
is the operative principle of all things, except of 

»PL4o, 20. 

^Metaphysics, m, 2; vir, 6 (9Q7**6; io3i**6); cf. Aver- 
roes, In Meta., xn, 18 (viii, 305D); De Genet, ii, 52 (v, 
384G). 
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Himself. It has therefore the nature of an idea 
with respect to other things, though not with re- 
spect to Himself. 

Reply Obj. 3. God is the likeness of all things 
according to His essence. Therefore an idea in 
God is identical with His essence. 

Article 2. Whether Ideas Are Many? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that ideas are not many. 

Objection i. For an idea in God is His es- 
sence. But God’s essence is one only. Therefore 
there is only one idea. 

Obj. 2 . Further, as the idea is the principle 
of knowing and operating, so are art and wis- 
dom. But in God there are not several arts or 
wisdoms. Therefore in Him there is no plurality 
of ideas. 

Obj. 3. Further, if it be said that ideas are 
multiplied according to their relations to dif- 
ferent creatures, it may be argued on the con- 
trary that the plurality of ideas is eternal. If, 
then, ideas aremany.but creatures temporal, then 
the temporal must be the cause of the eternal. 

Obj. 4. Further, these relations are either real 
in creatures only, or in God also. If in creatures 
only, since creatures are not from eternity, the 
plurality of ideas cannot be from eternity, if 
ideas are multiplied only according to these re- 
lations. But if they are real in God, it follows 
that there is a real plurality in God other than 
the plurality of Persons, and this is against the 
teaching of Damascene {De Fide Or t hod. i, 
10),^ who .says, in God all things are one, ex- 
cept ingenera bility, generation, and procession. 
Ideas therefore are not many. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (Octog. Tri. 
Quccst.y qu. xlvi),^ “Ideas are certain principal 
forms, or permanent and immutable types of 
things, they themselves not being formed. 
Thus they are eternal, and existing always in 
the same manner, as being contained in the di- 
vine intelligence. Whilst, however, they them- 
selves neither come into being nor decay, yet we 
say that in accordance with them everything is 
formed that can arise or decay, and all that ac- 
tually does so.” 

I answer that. It must necessarily be held that 
ideas are many. In proof of which it L >0 be 
considered that in every effect the ultimate end 
is the proper intention of the principal agent, as 
the order of an army (is the proper intention) 
of the general. Now the highest good existing 
in things is the good of the order of the uni- 
verse, as the Philosopher clearly teaches in the 

»PGg4, 837. « PL 40, 30. 


Metaphysics.^ Therefore the order of the uni- 
verse is properly intended by God, and is not 
the accidental result of a succession of agents, 
as has been supposed by those"* who have taught 
that God created only the first creature, and 
that this creature created the second creature, 
and so on, until this great multitude of beings 
was produced. According to this opinion God 
would have the idea of the first created thing 
alone; but if the order itself of the universe 
was created by Him immediately, and intended 
by Him, He must have the idea of the order of 
the universe. Now there cannot be an idea of 
any whole unless particular ideas are had of 
those parts of which the whole is made; just as 
a builder cannot conceive the species of a house 
unless he has the notion of each of its parts. So, 
then, it must be that in the divine mind there 
are the proper notions of all things. Hence Au- 
gustine says (Octog. Tri Queest , qu. xlvi),^ 
“that each thing wms created by God according 
to the idea proper to it,” from which it follows 
that in the divine mind ideas are many. 

Now it can easily be seen how this is not con- 
trary to the simplicity of God, if we consider 
that the idea of a work is in the mind of the 
operator as that which is understood, and not 
as the species by which he understands, which 
is a form that makes the intellect in act. For 
the form of the house in the mind of the build- 
er is .something understood by him, to the like- 
ness of which he forms the house in matter. 
Now', it is not against the simplicity of the di- 
vine mind that it understand many things, 
though it would be against its simplicity were 
His understanding to be formed by many spe- 
cies. Hence many ideas exist in the divine mind, 
as understood by it. 

And this can be seen in this way. Since God 
know'S His own essence perfectly, ^le knows it 
according to every mode in which it can be 
known. Now it can be knowm not only as it is 
in itself, but as it can be participated in by 
creatures according to some degree of likeness. 
But every creature has its owm proper species, 
according to wdiich it participates in some de- 
gree in likeness to the divine essence. So far, 
therefore, as God knows His essence as capable 
of such imitation by any creature, He knows it 
as the particular type and idea of that creature; 
and in like manner as regards other creatures. 
So it is clear that God understands many par- 
ticular types of many things, and these are 
many ideas. 

® XII, JO (io7S*i3). 

6 PL 40, 30. 


< See below, q. xlv, a, 5. 
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Reply Obj. i. The divine essence is not called 
an idea in so far as it is that essence, but only 
in so far as it is the likeness or type of this or 
that thing. Hence ideas are said to be many, 
according as many types are understood 
through the self-same essence. 

Reply Obj. 2. By wisdom and art we signify 
that by which God understands; but by idea, 
that which God understands. For God by one 
act of understanding understands many things, 
and not only according to w'hat they are in 
themselves, but also according as they are un- 
derstood, and this is to understand the several 
types of things. In the same w'ay, an artist is 
said to understand a house when he understands 
the form of the house in matter. But if he un- 
derstands the form of a house, as devised by 
himself, from the fact that he understands that 
he understands it, he thereby understands the 
type or the idea of the house. Now not only 
does God understand many things by His es- 
sence, but He also understands that He under- 
stands many things by His essence. And this 
means that He understands the several types of 
things, or that many ideas are in His intellect 
as understood by Him. 

Reply Obj. 3. Such relations, whereby ideas 
are multiplied, are caused not by the things 
themselves, but by the divine intellect compar- 
ing its own e.«&cnce wnth these things. 

Reply Obj. 4. Relations multiplying ideas do 
not exist in created things, but in God Yet they 
are not real relations, such as those by which 
the Persons are distinguished, but relations un- 
derstood by God. 

Article 3. Whether There Are Ideas of All 
Things That God Knows? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
.seems that there are not ideas in God of all 
things that He knows. 

Objection i. For the idea of evil is not in 
God; since it would follow that evil was in 
Him. But evil things are known by God. There- 
fore there are not ideas of all things that God 
knows. 

Obj. 2. Further, God knows things that 
neither are, nor wdll be, nor have been, as has 
been said above (a. g). But of such things there 
are no ideas, since, as Dionysius says {Div. 
Nom. v):^ “Acts of the divine will are the de- 
termining and effective types of things.’' There- 
fore there are not in God ideas of all things 
knovsm by him. 

Obj. 3. Further, God knows prime matter, of 
^ Sect. 8 (PG 3, 824). * PL 40, 29. 
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which there can be no idea, since it has no form. 
Hence the same conclusion. 

Obj. 4. Further, it is certain that God knows 
not only species, but also genera, singulars, and 
accidents. But there are no ideas of these, ac- 
cording to Plato’s teaching, who first taught 
ideas, as Augustine says {Octog. Tri. Queest.^ 
qu. xlvi ).2 Therefore there are not ideas in God 
of all things known by Him, 

On the co 7 ttrary, Ideas are types existing in 
the divine mind, as is clear from Augustine 
(ibid.). But God has the proper types of all 
things that He know^s, and therefore He has 
ideas of all thing.s known by Him. 

I answer that, As ideas, according to Plato,* 
are principles of the knowledge of things and of 
their generation, an idea has this tw^ofold office, 
as it exists in the mind of God. So far as the 
idea is the principle of the making of things, 
it may be called an exemplar, and belongs to 
practical knowledge. But so far as it is a prin- 
ciple of knowledge, it is properly called a type, 
and may belong to speculative knowledge also. 
As an exemplar, therefore, it has respect to 
everything made by God in any period of time; 
but as a knowing principle it has respect to all 
things known by God, even though they never 
come to be in time, and to all things that He 
knows according to their propier type, in so far 
as they are known by Him in a speculative man- 
ner. 

Reply Obj. i. Evil is known by God not 
through its own type, but through the type of 
good. Evil, therefore, has no idea in God, 
neither in so far as an idea is an exemplar nor 
as a type. 

Reply Obj. 2. God has no practical knowl- 
edge, except virtually, of things which neither 
are, nor will be, nor have been. Hence, with re- 
.spect to these there is no idea in God in so far 
as idea signifies an exemplar, but only in so far 
as it denotes a type. 

Reply Obj. 3 Plato is said by some* to have 
considered matter as not created, and there- 
fore he posited not an idea of matter but a con- 
cause with matter. Since, however, we hold mat- 
ter to be created by God, though not apart 
from form, matter has its idea in God; but not 

® For ideas as principles in knowing, cf. below, q. 
Lxxxiv, A. 4; as piinciplcs in generation, cf. Aristotle, 
Metaphysics, 1, 9 (001^3); cf, Vhaedo (100); Timaeus, 
(sil; See also Seneca, Episi., Lxv (DD 639); Dionysius, 
De Div., Nom. v, 8 (PG 3, S23); Augustine, Ocio. Tri. 
QueesL, Q. xLvi (PL 40, 30). 

* Unnamed commentators, in Chalcidius, In Timacum, 
Chap. 24S (DD 245). Cf. Lombard, Sent., 11, d. i, chap. i. 
(QRi, 307). 
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apart from the idea of the composite, for mat- 
ter in itself can neither have being, nor be 
known. 

Reply Obj. 4. Genus can have no idea apart 
from the idea of species, in so far as idea de- 
notes an exemplar, for genus cannot exist ex- 
cept in some species. The same is the case with 
those accidents that inseparably accompany 
their subject, for these come into being along 
with their subject. Rut accidents which are 
added to the subject have their special idea. For 
an architect produces through the form of the 
house all the accidents that originally accom- 
pany it, while those that are superadded to the 
house when completed, such as painting, or any 
other such thing, are produced through some 
other form. Now individual Ihings, according to 
Plato, ^ have no other idea than that of the spe- 
cies; both because particular things are indi- 
vidualized by matter, which, as some say, he 
held to be uncreated and the concausc with the 
idea, and because the intention of nature is for 
the species, and produces individuals only that 
in them the species may he preserved. However, 
divine providence extends not merely to spe- 
cies; but to individuals, as will be shown later 
(q. XXII, A. 2). 

QUESTION XVI 
Of truth 
(/« Eight Articles) 

Since knowledge is of things that are true, after 
the consideration of the knowledge of God, we 
must inquire concerning truth. About this there 
are oichl points of inquiry; (i) Whether truth 
resides in the thing, or only in the intellect? 
(2) Whether it resides only in the intellect com- 
posing and dividing? ) On the comparison of 
the true to being (4) On the comparison of the 
true to the good (5) Whether God is truth? 
(6) Whether all things are true by one truth, 
or by many? (7) On the eternity of truth. (8) 
On the unchangeableness of truth. 

Article i. Whether Truth Is Only in the 
Intellect? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
seems that truth is not only in the intellect, but 
rather in things. 

Objection i. For Augustine (Soliloq ii, 5)^ 
condemns this definition of truth, “That is true 
which is seen,” since it would follow that stones 
hidden in the bosom of the earth would not be 

* Cl. Aristotle, Metaphysics^ i, 0 C99o**29). 
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true stones, as they are not seen. He also con- 
demns the following, “That is true which is as it 
appears to the knower, who is willing and able 
to know,” for according to this it would follow 
that nothing w^ould be true unless someone 
could know it. Therefore he defines truth thus: 
“That is true which is.” It seems, then, that 
truth resides in things, and not in the intellect. 

Obj. 2. Further, whatever is true, is true by 
reason of truth. If, then, truth is only in the in- 
tellect, nothing will be true except in so far as 
it is understood. But this is the error of the an- 
cient philosophers,^ who said that whatever 
seems to be true is so. Consequently contradic- 
tories can be true at the same lime, since con- 
tradictories seem to be true as .seen by different 
persons at the same time. 

Obj. 3 Further, “that on account of which a 
thing is so is itself more so,” as is evident from 
the Philosopher.^ But “it is from the fact that 
a thing is or is not, that our thought or word is 
true or false,” as the Philosoi)her teaches."* 
Therefore truth resides rather in things than in 
the intellect. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says,^’ “The 
true and the false are not in things, but in the 
intellect ” 

I answer that, As the good denotes that to- 
wards which the appetite tends, so the true de- 
notes that towards which the intellect tends. 
Now there is this difference between the ap- 
petite and the intellect, or any knowledge what- 
soever, th.at knowledge is according as the thing 
known is in the knower, whilst appetite is ac- 
cording as the dcsirer tends towards the thing 
desired Tfius the term of the appetite, namely 
good, is in the thing desirable, and the term of 
knowledge, namely true, is in the intellect itself. 

Now as good exists in a thing so far as that 
thing is related to the appetite — an : hence the 
aspect of goodness passes on from the desirable 
thing to the aiipetite, according as the appetite 
is called good if the thing desired is good, so, 
since the true is in the intellect in so far as it is 
conformed to the tiling understood, the aspect 
of the true must pass from the intellect to the 
thing understood, so that also the thing under- 
stood is said to be true in so far as it has some 
relation to the intellect. 

Now a thing understood may be in relation 
to an intellect either essentially or accidentally. 
It is related essentially to an intellect on which 

* Democritus amt t*ythagoras, in Ariatotle, SouU i, 2 

Metaphysics, i\’, 5 (lootAS). 

* Posterior Analytics, 1, 2 

* Categories, 5 (4*^8). 

* Metaphy:^its, vi, 4 (1027^25). 
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it depends as regards its being, but accidentally 
to an intelkct by which it is knowable ; even as 
we may say that a house is related essentially 
to the intellect of the architect, but acciden- 
tally to the intellect upon which it does not 
depend. 

Now we do not judge of a thing by what is in 
it accidentally, but by what is in it essentially. 
Hence, everything is said to be true absolutely 
in so far as it is related to the intellect from 
which it depends; and thus it is that artificial 
things are said to be true as being related to our 
intellect. For a bouse is said to be true that ex- 
presses the likeness of the form in the archi- 
tect’s mind, and words are said to be true so far 
as they are the signs of truth in the intellect. In 
the same way natural things are said to be true 
in so far as they express the likeness of the spe- 
cies that are in the divine mind. For a stone 
is called true, because it expresses the nature 
proper to a stone, according to the preconcep- 
tion in the divine intellect. Thus, then, truth is 
principally in the intellect, and secondarily in 
things according as they are related to the in- 
tellect as their principle. 

Consequently there are various definitions of 
truth Augustine say.s xxxvi),* 

“Truth is that whereby is made manifest that 
which is”; and Hilary says- that “Truth makes 
being clear and evident,” and this pertain.s to 
truth according as it is in the intellect. As to 
the truth of things in so far as they are related 
to the intellect, we have Augustine’s definition 
(loc. ctt.), “Truth is a supreme likeness, with- 
out any unlikeness, to a principle”; also An- 
selm’s definition {De Verit.)^^ “Truth is right- 
ness, perceptible by the mind alone”; for that 
is right which is in accordance with the prin- 
ciple: also Avicenna’s definition (Metaph. viii, 
6),^ “The truth of each thing is a property of 
the being which is immutably attached to it.” 
The definition that “Truth is the squaring of 
thought and thing” is applicable to it under 
either aspect/’ 

Reply Obj. i. Augustine is speaking about 
the truth of things, and excludes from the no- 
tion of this truth relation to our intellect, for 
what is accidental is excluded from every defini- 
tion. 

Reply Obj. 2. The ancient philosophers held® 
that the species of natural things did not pro- 

> PLo4, 1ST. 
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ceed from any intellect, but were produced by 
chance. But as they saw that truth implies rela- 
tion to intellect, they were compelled to base 
the truth of things on their relation to our in- 
tellect. From this, conclusions result that are 
inadmissible, and which the Philosopher re- 
futes.^ Such, however, do not follow, if we say 
that the truth of things consists in their rela- 
tion to the divine intellect. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although the truth of our in- 
tellect is caused by the thing, yet it is not neces- 
.sary that the character of truth should be there 
primarily, any more than that the character of 
health should be primarily in medicine, rather 
than in the animal; for the power of medicine, 
and not its health, is the cause of health, for 
here the agent is not univocal. In the same way 
the being of the thing, not its truth, is the 
cause of truth in the intellect. Hence the Phi- 
losopher says that “a thought or word is true 
from the fact that a thing is, not because a 
thing is true.” 

Article 2. Whether Truth Resides Only in the 
Intellect Composing and Dividing? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that truth does not reside only in the in- 
tellect composing and dividing. 

Objection i. For the Philosopher* says that 
“just as the senses are always true as regards 
their proper sensible objects, so is the intellect 
as regards what a thing is.” Now composition 
and division are neither in the senses nor iq the 
intellect knowing what a thing i.s. Therefore 
truth does not reside only in the intellect com- 
posing and dividing. 

Obj. 2. Further, Isaac says in his book On 
Definitions that truth is the eejuation (adequa- 
tio) of thought and thing.*’ Now just as the in- 
tellect with regard to complex things can be 
equated to things, so also with regard to the un- 
derstanding of .simple things; and this is true 
also of sense sensing a thing as it is. Therefore 
truth does not reside only in the intellect com- 
posing and dividing. 

On the contrary , the Philosopher says’® that 
“with regard to simple things and what a thing 
is, truth is found neither in the intellect nor in 
things.” 

/ answer that, As stated before, truth resides, 
in its primary aspect, in the intellect. Now since 

’’Metaphysics, iv, 5, 6 (1009*6; 1011*3), 

^ Soul, III, 0 (430*^27). 
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everything is true according as it has the form be prior to being, for being is not understood 


proper to its nature, the intellect, in so far as 
it is knowing, must be true so far as it has the 
likeness of the thing known, which is its form 
in so far as it is knowing. For this reason truth 
is defined by the conformity of intellect and 
thing, and hence to know this conformity is to 
know truth. But in no way can sense know this. 
For although sight has the likeness of a visible 
thing, yet it does not know the comparison 
which exists between the thing seen and that 
which itself apprehends concerning it. But the 
intellect can know its own conformity with the 
intelligible thing; yet it does not apprehend it 
by knowing of a thing “what a thing is.” When, 
however, it judges that a thing corresponds to 
the form which it apprehends about that thing, 
then first it knows and expresses truth. This it 
does by composing and dividing, for in every 
proposition it either applies to, or removes from 
the thing signified by the subject, some form 
signified by the predicate; and this clearly 
shows that the sense is true of any thing, as is 
also the intellect, when it knows “what a thing 
is,’* but it does not thereby know or affirm 
truth. This is in like manner the case with com- 
plex or non-complex terms. Truth therefore 
may be in the senses, or in the intellect know- 
ing “what a thing is,” as in anything that is 
true ; yet not as the thing known in the knower, 
which is implied by the word “truth,” for the 
perfection of the intellect is truth as known. 
Therefore, properly speaking, truth resides in 
the intellect composing and dividing, and not in 
the senses, nor in the intellect knowing “what 
a thing is.” 

And thus the Objections given are solved. 

Article 3. Whether the True and Being Are 
Convertible Terms? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
seems that the true and being are not con- 
vertible terms. 

Objection 1. For the true resides properly in 
the intellect, as stated (a. i) ; but being is prop- 
erly in things. Therefore they are not convert- 
ible. 

Obj. 2. Further, that which extends to being 
and not-being is not convertible with being. 
But the true extends to being and not -being; 
for it is true that what is, is, and that what is 
not, is not. Therefore the true and being are not 
convertible. 

Obj. 3. Further, things which stand to each 
other in order of priority and posteriority seem 
not to be convertible. But the true appears to 


except under the aspect of the true. Therefore it 
seems they are not convertible. 

On the contrary^ the Philosopher says^ that 
there is the same disposition of things in being 
and in truth. 

I answer that^ As good has the aspect of what 
is desirable, so truth is related to knowledge. 
Now everything, in as far as it has being, is to 
that extent knowable. Therefore it is said in 
the book on the Soid^ that “the soul is in some 
manner all things,” through the senses and the 
intellect. And therefore, as good is convertible 
with being, so is the true. But as good adds to 
being the notion of desirable, so the true adds 
relation to the intellect. 

Reply Obj. i. The true resides in things and 
in the intellect, as said before (a. i). But the 
true that is in things is convertible with being 
as to substance, while the true that is in the in- 
tellect is convertible with being as that which 
manifests with what is manifested; for this be- 
longs to the nature of truth, as has been said 
already {ibid.). It may, however, be said that 
being also is in things and in the intellect, as 
is the true; although truth is primarily in the 
intellect, while being is primarily in things; 
and this is so because truth and being differ in 
idea. 

Reply Obj. 2. Not-being has nothing in it.self 
by which it can be known, yet it is known in so 
far as the intellect renders it knowable. Hence 
the true is based on being, in so far as not-being 
is a kind of logical being, apprehended, that is, 
by reai,on. 

Reply Obj. 3. When it is said that being can- 
not be apprehended except under (he notion of 
the true, this can be understood in two ways. 
In the one way so as to mean that being is not 
apprehended unless the idea of the ^rue follows 
apprehension of being; and this is true. In the 
other way, so as to mean that being cannot be 
apprehended unless the idea of the true be ap- 
prehended aL,o; and this is false. But the true 
cannot be apprehended unless the idea of being 
be apprehended also, since being is included 
in the idea of the true. The case is the same 
if we compare the intelligible thing with be- 
ing. For being cannot be understood unless 
being is intelligible. Yet being can be under- 
stood while its intelligibility is not understood. 
Similarly, being when understood is true, yet 
the true is not understood by understanding 
being. 

* Metaphysics, ii, i (903**3o). 
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Article 4. Whether Good Is Logically Prior to 
the True? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
seems that good is logically prior to the true. 

Objectiou i. For what is more universal is 
logically prior, as is evident from the Physics} 
But the good is more universal than the true, 
since the true is a kind of good, namely, of the 
intellect. Therefore the good is logically prior 
to the true. 

Obj. 2. Further, good is in things, but the 
true in the intellect composing and dividing, as 
said before (a. 2). But that which is in things is 
prior to that which is in the intellect. Therefore 
good is logically prior to the true. 

Obj. 3. Further, truth is a species of virtue, 
as is clear from the Ethics} But virtue is in- 
cluded under good, since, as Augustine says 
{De Lib. Arbif. ii, 19),'^ it is a good quality of the 
mind. Therefore the good is prior to the true. 

On the cojitraryy What is in more things is 
prior logically. But the true is in some things in 
which good is not, as, for instance, in mathe- 
matics. Therefore the true is prior to good. 

/ answer that. Although the good and the 
true are convertible with being, as to supposi- 
tum, 3'ct they differ logically. And in this man- 
ner the true, speaking absolutely, is prior to 
good, as appears from two reasons. First, be- 
cause the true is more closely related to being, 
which is prior, than is good. For the true re- 
gards being itself absolutely and immediately, 
while the nature of good follows being in so far 
as being is in some w’ay perfect; for thus it is 
dc.sirable. Secondly, it is evident from the fact 
that knowledge naturally precedes appetite. 
Hence, since the true regards knowledge, but 
the good regards the appetite, the true must be 
prior in idea to the good. 

Reply Obj. i. The will and the intellect mu- 
tually include one another, for the intellect un- 
derstands the will, and the wall wills the intel- 
lect to understand. So then, among things di- 
rected to the object of the wall, are compri.sed 
also those that belong to the intellect, and con- 
versely. And so in the order of things desirable, 
good stands as the universal, and the true as the 
particular; but in the order of intelligible things 
the converse is the case. From the fact, then, 
that the true is a kind of good, it follow's that 
the good is prior in the order of things desir- 
able, but not that it is prior absolutely. 

* Aristotle, I, 5 (i8g“5). 

* Aristotle, iv, 7 (1127*20), 
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Reply Obj. 2. A thing is prior logically in so 
far as it is prior to the intellect. Now the intel- 
lect apprehends primarily being itself ; secondly, 
it apprehends that it understands being; and 
thirdly, it apprehends that it desires being. 
Hence the idea of being is first, that of truth 
second, and the idea of good third, though good 
is in things. 

Reply Obj. 3. The virtue which is called 
truth is not truth in general, but a certain kind 
of truth according to which man shows himself 
in deed and word as he really is. But truth as 
applied to life is used in a particular sense, in 
so far as a man fulfils in his life that to which 
he is ordained by the divine intellect, as it has 
been said that truth exists in others things (a. 
i). But the truth of justice is found in man as 
he fulfils his duty to his neighbour, as ordained 
by law. Hence we cannot argue from these par- 
ticular truths to truth in general. 

Article 5. Whether God Is Truth? 

Wc proceed thus to the Fijth Article: It 
seems that God is not truth. 

Objection i. For truth consists in the intel- 
lect composing and dividing. But in God there 
is not composition and division. Therefore in 
Him there is not truth. 

Obj. 2. Further, truth, according to Augus- 
tine {De Vera Relig. xxxvi),^ is a “likeness to 
the principle.” But in God there is no likeness 
to a principle. Therefore in God there is not 
truth. 

Obj. 3. Further, whatever is said of God, is 
said of Him as of the first cause of all things; 
thus the being of God is the cause of all being, 
and His goodness the cause of all good. If there- 
fore there is truth in God, all truth w'ill be from 
Him. But it is true that someone sins. Therefore 
this will be from God, which is evidently false. 

On the contrary, Our Lord says, I am the 
Way, the Truth and the Life (John 14. 6). 

I answer that, As said above (a. i), truth is 
found in the intellect according as it appre- 
hends a thing as it is, and in things according as 
they have being conformable to an intellect. 
This is to the greatest degree found in God. 
For His being is not only conformed to His in- 
tellect, but it is the very act of His intellect, 
and His act of understanding is the measure 
and cause of every other being and of every 
other intellect, and He Himself is His owm being 
and act of understanding. And so it follow's not 
only that truth is in Him, but that He is truth 
itself, and the supreme and first truth, 

<PL 34, 152. 
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Reply Obj. r. Although in the divine intel- things are true, is one, and in another sense it is 


lect there is neither composition nor division, 
yet in His simple act of intelligence He judges 
of all things and knows all things complex. And 
thus there is truth in His intellect. 

Reply Obj. 2, The truth of our intellect is ac- 
cording to its conformity with its principle, 
that is to say, to the things from which it re- 
ceives knowledge. The truth also of things is ac- 
cording to their conformity with their principle, 
namely, the divine intellect. Now this cannot be 
said, properly speaking, of divine truth, unless 
perhaps in so far as truth is appropriated to the 
Son, Who has a principle. But if we speak of 
divine truth in its essence, we cannot under- 
stand this unless the affirmative must be re- 
solved into the negative, as when one says: 
^^the Father is of Himself, because He is not 
from another.” Similarly, the divine truth can 
be called “a likeness to the principle,” inasmuch 
as His being is not different from His intellect. 

Reply Obj. 3. Not-being, and privation, have 
no truth of themselves, but only in the appre- 
hension of the intellect. Now all apprehension 
of the intellect is from God. Hence all the 
truth that exists in the statement, — “that a 
person commits fornication is true,” is entirely 
from God. But to argue, “Therefore that this 
person fornicates is from God,” is a fallacy of 
Accident, 

Article 6. Whether There Is Only One Truth, 
According to Which All Things Are True? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It 
seems that there is only one truth, according 
to which all things are true. 

Objection i. For according to Augustine {De 
Trin. xv, i),* nothing is greater than the mind 
of man, except God., Now truth is greater than 
the mind of man; otherwise the mind would be 
the judge of truth, while in fact it judges all 
things according to truth, and not according 
to its own measure. Therefore God alone is 
truth. Therefore there is no other truth but God. 

Obj. 2. Further, Anselm says {De Verit. 
xiv),2 that, just as the relation of time is to 
temporal things, so that of truth is to true 
things. But there is only one time for all tem- 
poral things. Therefore there is only one truth, 
by which all things are true. 

On the contrary, it is written (Ps. it. 2), 
Truths are decayed from among the children 
of men. 

I answer that. In one sense truth, by which all 

* PL 42, 1057. 

> PL 158, 484. 


not. In proof of which we must consider that 
when anything is predicated of many things 
univocally, it is found in each of them accord- 
ing to its proper nature; as animal is found in 
each species of animal. But when anything is 
said of many things analogically, it is found in 
only one of them according to its proper na- 
ture, and from this one the rest are denom- 
inated. So health is predicated of animal, of 
urine, and of medicine; not that health is only 
in the animal, but from the health of the animal 
medicine is called healthy in so far as it is the 
cause of health, and urine is called healthy in 
so far as it indicates health. And although 
health is neither in medicine nor in urine, yet 
in either there is something by which the one 
causes, and the other indicates health. 

Now we have said (a. i) that truth resides 
primarily in the intellect, and secondarily in 
things, according as they are related to the di- 
vine intellect. If therefore we speak of truth as 
it exists in the intellect, according to its proper 
nature, then are there many truths in many 
created intellects, and even in one and the same 
intellect, according to the number of things 
known. Hence a gloss on Ps. ii. 2, Truths are 
decayed from among the children of men, 
says^: “As from one man’.s face many like- 
nesses are reflected in a mirror, so many truths 
are reflected from the one divine truth.” But if 
we speak of truth as it is in things, then all 
things are true by one primary truth; to which 
each one is assimilated according to its own en- 
tity. And thus, although the essences or forms 
of things 9re many, yet the truth of the divine 
intellect is one, according to which all things are 
said to be true. 

Reply Obj. 1. The soul does not judge of all 
things according to any kind of tiulh, but ac- 
cording to the primary truth, in so far as it is 
reflected in the soul, as in a mirror, by reason of 
the first principles of the understanding. It fol- 
lows, therefo/e, that the primary truth is great- 
er than the soul. And yet, even created truth, 
which resides in our intellect, is greater than 
the soul, not absolutely, but relatively, in so 
far as it is its perfection, even as science may 
be said to be greater than the soul. Yet it is true 
that nothing subsisting is greater than the ra- 
tional mind, except God. 

Reply Obj. 2. The saying of Anselm is cor- 
rect in so far as things are said to be true by 
their relation to the divine intellect. 

*Glossa Lombardi (PL 191, 155); cf. Glossa interl. (m, 
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Article 7. Whether Created Truth Is Etemalf 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article: It 
seems that created truth is eternal. 

Objection i. For Augustine says {De Lib. 
Arbit. ii, 8)/ Nothing is more eternal than the 
nature of a circle, and that two added to three 
make five. But the truth of these is a created 
truth. Therefore created truth is eternal. 

Obj. 2. Further, that which is always, is eter- 
nal. But universals are always and everywhere. 
Therefore they are eternal. So therefore is 
truth, which is the most universal. 

Obj. 3. Further, it was always true that what 
is true in the present was to be in the future. 
But as the truth of a proposition regarding the 
present is a created truth, so is that of a propo- 
sition regarding the future. Therefore some 
created truth is eternal. 

Obj. 4. Further, all that is without beginning 
and end is eternal. But the truth of enuncia- 
tions is without beginning and end; for if their 
truth had a beginning, since it was not before, 
it was true that truth was not, and true, of 
course, by reason of truth so that truth was be- 
fore it began to be. Similarly, if it be asserted 
that truth has an end, it follows that it is after 
it has ceased to be, for it will still be true that 
truth is not. Therefore truth is eternal. 

On the contrary, God alone is eternal, as laid 
clowm before (q. x, a. 3). 

I answer that, The truth of enunciations is no 
other than the truth of the intellect. For an 
enunciation resides in the intellect, and in 
speech. Now according as it is in the intellect it 
has truth of itself; but according as it is in 
speech, it is called enunciablc truth, according 
as it signifies some truth of the intellect, not on 
account of any truth existing in the enunciation, 
as though in a subject. Thus urine is called 
healthy not from any health w'ithin it but from 
the health of an animal which it indicates. In 
like manner it has been already said that things 
are called true from the truth of the intellect. 
Hence, if no intellect were eternal, no truth 
\vould be eternal. Now because only the divine 
intellect is eternal, in it alone truth has eternity. 
Nor does it follow from this that anything else 
but God is eternal, since the truth of the divine 
intellect is God himself, as shown already (a. 

s). 

Reply Obj. i. The nature of a circle, and the 
fact that two and three make five, have eternity 
in the mind of God. 

Reply Obj. 2. That something is always and 

1 PL 33, 1257; SoUloq., II, ig (PL 32, goi). 
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everywhere, can be understood in two ways. In 
one way, as having in itself the power of ex*^ 
tending to all time and to all places, as it be« 
longs to God to be everx,where and always. In 
the other way as not having in itself determina- 
tion to any place or time, as prime matter is 
said to be one not because it has one form, as 
man is one by the unity of one form, but by the 
absence of all distinguishing form. In this man- 
ner all universals are said to be everywhere and 
always, in so far as universals abstract from 
here and now. It does not, however, follow from 
this that they are eternal, except in an intellect, 
if one exists that is eternal. 

Reply Obj. 3. That which now is, was future, 
before it (actually) was, because it was in its 
cause that it would be. Hence, if the cause were 
removed, that thing’s coming to be was not 
future. But the first cause is alone eternal. 
Hence it does not follow that it was always true 
that what now is would be, except in so far as 
its future being was in the sempiternal cause; 
and God alone is such a cause. 

Reply Obj. 4. Because our intellect i$ not 
eternal, neither is the truth of enunciable propo- 
.sitions which are formed by us eternal, but it 
had a beginning in time. Now before such truth 
existed, it was not true to say that such a truth 
did exist, except by rep son of the divine intel- 
lect, in which alone truth is eternal. But it is 
true now' to say that that truth did not then ex- 
ist, and this is true only by reason of the truth 
that is now in our intellect, and not by reason 
of any truth in the things. For this is truth con- 
cerning non-being, and non-being has no truth 
of itself, but only so far as our intellect appre- 
hends it. Hence it is true to say that truth did 
not exist, in so far as w^e apprehend its non- 
being as preceding its being. 

Article 8. Whether Truth Is Immutable? 

We proceed thus to the Eij^hth Article: It 
seems that truth is immutable. 

Objection i. For Augustine says {De Lib. Ar* 
hit. ii, 12),* that truth and mind do not rank a? 
equals, otherwise truth would be mutable, as 
the mind is. 

Obj. 2. Further, what remains after every 
change is immutable; as prime matter is unbe- 
gotten and incorruptible, since it remains after 
all generation and corruption. But truth re- 
mains after all change, for after every change 
it is true to say that a thing is, or is not. There- 
fore, truth is immutable. 

Obj. 3, Further, if the truth of an enuncia- 
»PL 32 , 1250. 
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tion changes, it changes mostly with the chang- 
ing of the thing. But it does not thus change. 
For truth, according to Anselm {De Verit. 
vii),i ‘‘is a certain rightness” in so far as a 
thing answers to that which is in the divine 
mind concerning it. But this proposition “Soc- 
rates sits,” receives from the divine mind the 
signification that Socrates does sit, and it has 
the same signification even though he does not 
sit. Therefore the truth of the proposition in no 
way changes. 

Obj. 4. Further, where there is the same 
cause, there is the same effect. But the same 
thing is the cause of the truth of the three 
propositions, “Socrates sits, will sit, sat.” There- 
fore the truth of each is the same. But one or 
other of these must be the true one. Therefore 
the truth of these propositions remains immu- 
table, and for the same reason, that of any other. 

On the contrary, It is written (Ps. ii. 2), 
Truths are decayed from amo7ig the children of 
men. 

1 a^tswer that, Truth, properly speaking, is 
only in the intellect, as said before (a. i), but 
things are called true in virtue of the truth re- 
siding in an intellect. Hence the mutability of 
truth must be regarded from the point of view 
of the intellect, the truth of which consists in its 
conformity to the thing understood. Now this 
conformity may vary in two ways, even as any 
other likeness, through change in one of the two 
extremes. Hence in one way truth varies on the 
part of the intellect from the fact that a change 
of opinion occurs about a thing which in itself has 
not changed, and in another way when the thing 
is changed but not the opinion; and in either 
way there can be a change from true to false. 

If, then, there is an intellect wherein there 
can be no alternation of opinions, and the 
knowledge of which nothing can escape, in this 
intellect there is immutable truth. Now such is 
the divine intellect, as is clear from what has 
been said before (0. xiv, a. 15). Hence the 
truth of the divine intellect is immutable. But 
the truth of our intellect is mutable; not be- 
cause it is itself the subject of change, but in so 
far as our intellect changes from truth to fal- 
sity, for thus forms may be called mutable But 
the truth of the divine intellect is that accord- 
ing to which natural things are said to be true, 
and this is altogether immutable. 

Reply Obj. r. Augustine is speaking of divine 
truth. 

Reply Obj. 2. The true and being are con- 
vertible terms. Hence just as being is not gen- 
1 PL 158, 475; Chap. 10 (PL 158, 478). 


crated nor corrupted of itself, but accidentally, 
in so far as this being or that is corrupted or 
generated, as is said in Physics,^ so does truth 
change, not so as that no truth remains, but be- 
cause that truth does not remain which was be- 
fore. 

Reply Obj. 3. A proposition not only has 
truth, as other things are said to have it, in so 
far, that is, as they fulfil that which is ordained 
for them by the divine intellect, but it is said to 
have truth in a special way, in so far as it sig- 
nifies the truth of the intellect, which consists 
in the conformity of the intellect with a thing. 
When this is taken away, the truth of an opin- 
ion changes, and consequently the truth of the 
propo.sition. So therefore this proposition, “Soc- 
rates sits,” is true as long as he is sitting, both 
with the truth of the thing, in so far as the ex- 
pression is significative, and with the truth of 
signification, in so far as it signifies a true opin- 
ion. When Socrates rises, (he first truth remains, 
but the second is changed. 

Reply Obj. 4. The silling of Socrates, which is 
the cause of the truth of the proposition, “Soc- 
rates sits.” has not the same meaning when 
Socrates sits, after he sits, and before he sit.s. 
Hence the truth which re.sulls, varies, and is 
variously signilieci by these propo.sitions con- 
cerning j)rescnt, past, or future. Thus it docs not 
follow, though one of the three propositions is 
true, that the same truth remains invariable. 

QUESTION X^TT 
Of falsity 
(hi Four .\rticles) 

We next consider fal.'^ity About this four points 
of inquiry arise: (t) Whether falsity exists in 
things? (2) Whether it exists in the sense? (3) 
Whether it exists in the intellect? (^) Concern- 
ing the opposition of the true and the false. 

Article i. Whether Falsity Exists in Things? 

Wc proced thus to the First Article: It ap- 
pears that falsity does not exist in things. 

Objection i. for Augu.stine says (Soliloq. ii, 
8),^ “If the true is that which is, it will be con- 
cluded that the false exists nowhere, whatever 
reason may appear to the contrary.” 

Obj. 2. Fuithcr, false is derived from jallere 
(to deceive). But things do not deceive; “for,” 
as Augustine says {De vera rchg. 36),^ “they 
show nothing but their own species.” There- 
fore the false is not found in things. 

* Aristotle, i, 8 (iqi**i7). 

» PL 32, 892. « PL 34, 152. 
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Obj. 3. Further, the true is said to exist in 
things by conformity to the divine intellect, as 
stated above (q. xvi, a. i). But everything, in 
so far as it exists, imitates God. Therefore 
everything is true without admixture of falsity; 
and thus nothing is false. 

0)1 the contrary, Augustine says (ibid. 34): 
“Every body is a true body and a false unity’*; 
for it imitates unity without being unity. But 
everything imitates the divine unity, yet falls 
short of it. Therefore in all things falsity exists. 

I answer that. Since true and false are op- 
posed, and since opposites stand in relation to 
the same thing, we must seek falsity where 
primarily we find truth, that is to say, in the in- 
tellect. Now, in things, neither truth nor falsity 
exists, except in relation to the intellect. And 
since every thing is denominated absolutely by 
what belongs to it per se, but is denominated 
relatively by what belongs to it accidentally, a 
thing indeed may be called false absolutely 
when compared with the intellect on which it 
depends, and to which it is compared per se, 
but may be called false only relatively as di- 
rected to another intellect, to which it is com- 
pared accidentally. 

Now natural things depend on the divine in- 
tellect, as artificial things on the human. There- 
fore artificial things are said to be false abso- 
lutely and in themselves, in so far as they fall 
short of the form of the art and so a craftsman 
is said to produce a false work if it falls short 
of the operation of his art. In things that de- 
pend on fiod, falseness cannot be found, in so 
far as tliey are compared with the divine in- 
tellect, since wdiatcver takes place in things 
proceeds from the ordinance of that intellect, 
unless perhaps in the case of voluntary agents 
only, who have it in their power to withdraw 
themselves from what is so ordained, wherein 
consists the evil of .sin. Thus sins themselves arc 
called untruths and lies in the Scriptures, ac- 
cording to the words of the text, Why do you 
love vanity, and seek after lying? (Ps. 4, 3), as 
on the other hand virtuous deeds are called the 
truth of life as being obedient to the order of 
the divine intellect. Thus it is said, He that 
doth truth, cometh to the light (John 3. 21), 

But in relation to our intellect, natural things 
which are compared thereto accidentally can be 
called false not absolutely, but relatively, and 
that in two ways. In one way according to the 
thing signified, and thus a thing is said to be 
false as being signified or represented by word 
or thought that is false. In this respect any- 
thing can be said to be false as regards any 
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quality not possessed by it, as if we should say 
that a diameter is a false commensurable thing, 
as the Philosopher says.^ So, too, Augustine 
says (Solilog. ii, 10) “The true tragedian is a 
false Hector,” even as, on the contrary, any- 
thing can be called true, in regard to that which 
belongs to it. In another way a thing can be 
called false, by way of cause — and thus a thing 
is said to be false that naturally begets a false 
opinion. And because it is innate in us to 
judge of things by external appearances, since 
our knowledge takes its rise from sense, which 
principally and naturally deals with external ac- 
cidents, therefore those external accidents, 
which resemble things other than themselves 
are said to be false with respect to those things; 
thus gall is falsely honey and tin, false silver. 
Regarding this, Augustine says (ibid. 6) that 
we call those things false that appear to our ap- 
prehension like the true; and the Philosopher 
says (loc. cit.)\ Things are called false “that 
are naturally apt to appear such as they are not, 
or what they are not.” In this way “a man is 
called false as delighting in false opinions or 
words, and not because he can invent them ; for 
in this way many wise and learned persons 
might be called false,” as stated in the Meta- 
physics.^ 

Reply Obj. i. A thing compared with the in- 
tellect is said to be true in respect to what it is 
and false in respect to what it is not. Hence, 
“The true tragedian is a false Hector,” as stated 
in Solilog. ii (loc. cit.). As, therefore, in things 
that are i.s found a certain non-being, so in 
things that are is found a degree of falseness. 

Reply Obj. 2. Things do not deceive by their 
own nature, but by accident. For they give oc- 
casion to falsity by the likeness they bear to 
things which they actually are not. 

Reply Obj. 3. Things are said to be false, not 
as compared with the divine intellect, in which 
case they would be false absolutely, but as com- 
pared wdth our intellect ; and thus they are false 
only relatively. 

To the argument which is urged on the con- 
trary, likeness or defective representation does 
not involve the idea of falsity except in so far 
as it gives occasion to false opinion. Hence a 
thing is not always said to be false because it re- 
sembles another thing, but only when the re- 
semblance is such as naturally to produce a 
false opinion, not in any one case, but in the 
majority of instances. 

1 Metaphysics, v, 29 (1024^19). 
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Article 2. Whether There Is Falsity in the 
Senses? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that falsity is not in the senses. 

Objection i. For Augustine says {De vera 
relig, 33):^ “If all the bodily senses report as 
they are affected, I do not know what more we 
can require from them.” Thus it seems that we 
are not deceived by the senses; and therefore 
that falsity is not in them. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Philosopher says^ that 
falsity is not proper to the senses, but to the 
imagination. 

Obj, 3. Further, in non -complex things there 
is neither true nor false, but in complex things 
only. But to compose and divide do not belong 
to the senses. Therefore in the senses there is 
no falsity. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (Soliloq. ii, 
6),^ ‘Tt appears that the senses entrap us into 
error by their deceptive similitudes.” 

/ answer that, Falsity is not to be sought in 
the senses except as truth is in them. Now truth 
is not in them in such a way as that the senses 
know truth, but in so far as they apprehend 
sensible things truly, as said above (q. xvi, a. 
2), and this takes place through the senses ap- 
prehending things as they are, and hence it 
happens that falsity exists in the senses through 
their apprehending or judging things to be 
otherwise than they really are. 

The knowledge of things by the senses is in 
proportion to the existence of their likeness in 
the senses; and the likeness of a thing can exist 
in the senses in three ways. In the first way, 
primarily and per se, as in sight there is the 
likeness of colours, and of other sensible objects 
proper to it. Secondly, per se, though not pri- 
marily; as in sight there is the likeness of shape, 
size, and of other sensible objects common to 
more than one sense. 

Thirdly, neither primarily nor per .se, but ac- 
cidentally, as in sight, there is the likeness of a 
man, not as man, but in so far as it is accidental 
to the coloured object to be a man. 

Sense, then, has no false knowledge about its 
proper objects, except accidentally and rarely, 
and then, because of the unsound organ it does 
not receive the sensible form rightly; just as 
other passive subjects because of their indis- 
position receive defectively the impressions of 

1 PL 34. 149- 

* Metaphysics, iv, 5 (1010^2), according to the Arabic- 
Latin translation; see text in Averroes, In Meta., iv, comm. 
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the agent Hence, for instance, it happens that 
on account of an unhealthy tongue sweet seems 
bitter to a sick person. But as to common ob- 
jects of sense, and accidental objects, even a 
rightly disposed sense may have a false judg- 
ment, because it is referred to them not direct- 
ly, but accidentally, or as a consequence of be- 
ing directed to other things. 

Reply Obj. i. The affection of sense is its 
sensation itself. Hence, from the fact that sense 
reports as it is affected, it follows that we are 
not deceived in the judgment by which wc 
judge that we experience sensation. Since, how- 
ever, sense is sometimes affected otherwise than 
the thing is, it follows that it sometimes reports 
the thing to us otherwise than it is ; and thus we 
are deceived by sense about the thing, but not 
about the fact of sensation. 

Reply Obj. 2. Falsity is said not to be proper 
to sense, since sense is not deceived as to its 
proper object. Hence in another translation^ it 
is said more plainly, “Sense, about its proper 
object, is never false.” Falsity is attributed to 
the imagination, as it represents the likeness of 
something even in its absence. Hence, when 
anyone perceives the likeness of a thing as if it 
were the thing itself, falsity results from such 
an apprehension; and for this reason the Phi- 
losopher says"' that shadows, pictures, and 
dreams are .said to be false in so far as they 
convey the likeness of things that are not pres- 
ent in substance. 

Reply Obj. 3. This argument proves that the 
false is not in the sense as in that which knows 
the true and the false. 

Article 3. Whether Falsity Is in the 
Intellect? 

Wc proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
.seems that falsity is not in the intellect. 

Objection i. For Augustine says (qq. lxxxiii, 
32),® “Everyone who is deceived understands 
not that in which he is deceived.” But falsity is 
said to exist in any knowledge in so far as we 
are deceived by it. Therefore falsity does not 
exist inihe intellect. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Philosopher says^ that 
“the intellect is always right.” Therefore there 
is no falsity in the intellect. 

On the contrary, It is said in the book on the 
SouF that “where there is composition of things 
understood, there is truth and falsehood.” But 
such composition is in the intellect. There- 

^ See Geyer, PJ (1917), p. 406. 

‘ MetaphysKS, v, 29 (1024*^23). « PL 40. 22. 

^ Soul, III, 10 (433*^26). ® Aristotle, in, 6 (430''27). 
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fore truth and falsehood exist in the intellect. 

I answer that. Just as a thing has being by 
its proper form, so the knowing power has 
knowledge by the likeness of the thing known. 
Hence, as natural things cannot fall short of 
the being that belongs to them by their form, 
but may fall short of accidental or consequent 
qualities, even as a man may fail to possess two 
feet, but not fail to be a man, so the knowing 
power cannot fail in knowledge of the thing with 
the likeness of w’hich it is informed, but may fail 
with regard to something consequent upon that 
form, or accidental to it. For it has been said 
(a. 2), that sight is not deceived in its proper 
sensible, but about common sensibles that are 
consequent to that object, or about accidental 
objects of sense. 

Now as the sense is directly informed by the 
likeness of its proper sensible, so is the intellect 
by the likeness of the essence of a thing. Hence 
the intellect is not deceived about the essence of 
a thing, as neither the sense about its proper 
sensible. But in composing and dividing the in- 
tellect may be deceived, by attributing to the 
thing of which it understands the quiddity 
something which is not consequent upon it, or 
is opposed to it. For the intellect is in the same 
position as regards judging of such kind of 
things as sense is as to judging of common, or 
accidental, sensibles. There is, however, this dif- 
ference, as before mentioned regarding truth 
(q. xvi, a. 2 ), that falsity can e.xist in the in- 
tellect not only because the knowledge of the 
intellect is false, but because the intellect is 
conscious of that knowledge, as it is conscious of 
truth ; in sense however falsity does not exist as 
known, as stated above (a. 2). 

But because falsity of the intellect is con- 
cerned per se only W'ith the composition of the 
intellect, falsity occurs also accidentally in that 
operation of the intellect whereby it knows the 
essence of a thing, in so far as composition of 
the intellect is mixed up in it. This can take 
place in two ways. In one way, by the intellect 
applying to one thing the definition proper to 
another, as that of a circle to a man. Hence the 
definition of one thing is false of another. In 
another way, by composing a definition of parts 
which cannot be joined together. For thus the 
definition is not only false of the thing, but 
false in itself. A definition such as reasonable 
four-footed animal” would be of this kind, and 
the intellect false in making it, for such a state- 
ment as “some reasonable animals are four- 
footed” is false in itself. For this reason the in- 
tellect cannot be false in its knowledge of simple 
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quiddities, but it is either true, or it understands 
nothing at all 

Reply Obj, i. Because the quiddity of a thing 
is the proper object of the intellect, we are prop- 
erly said to understand a thing when we reduce 
it to its essence, and judge of it thereby, as takes 
place in demonstrations, in which there is no 
falsity. In this sense Augustine’s words must be 
understood, “that he who is deceived, under- 
stands not that wherein he is deceived,” and not 
in the sense that no one is ever deceived in any 
operation of the intellect. 

Reply Obj. 2. The intellect is always right as 
regards first principles, since it is not deceived 
about them for the same reason that it is not 
deceived about what a thing is. For self-known 
principles are such as are known as soon as the 
terms are understood, from the fact that the 
predicate is contained in the definition of the 
subject. 

Article 4. Whether True and False Are 
Contraries? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
seems that true and false are not contraries. 

Objection i. For true and false are opposed 
as that which is to that which is not; for 
“truth,” as Augustine says (Soliloq. ii, 5),^ “is 
that which is.” But that which is and that which 
is are not opposed as contraries. Therefore true 
and false are not contrary things. 

Obj. 2. Further, one of two contraries is not 
in the other. But falsity is in truth, because, as 
Augustine says, {Soliloq. ii, 10),^ “A tragedian 
would not be a false Hector, if he were not a 
true tragedian.” Therefore true and false are 
not contraries. 

Obj. 3. Further, in God there is no contra- 
riety, for nothing is contrary to the Divine Sub- 
stance, as Augustine says.® But falsity is op- 
posed to God, for an idol is called in Scripture 
a lie, They have laid hold on lying (Jer. 8. 5), 
that is to .say, “an idol,” as a gloss says.^ There- 
fore false and true are not contraries. 

On the contrary j The Philosopher says,® that 
a false opinion is contrary to a true one. 

/ answer that, True and false are opposed as 
contraries, and not, as some have said,® as affir- 
mation and negation. In proof of which it must 
be considered that negation neither asserts any- 

I PL 32, 889. 
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thing nor determines any subject, and can there- 
fore be said of being as of non-being, for in- 
stance not-seeing or not-sitting. But although 
privation asserts nothing, it determines its sub- 
ject, for it is negation in a subject, as stated in 
the Metaphysics for blindness is not said ex- 
cept of one “whose nature it is to see.” Con- 
traries. however, both assert something and de- 
termine the subject, for black is a species of 
colour. Falsity asserts something, for a thing is 
false, as the Philosopher says,*'^ because “some- 
thing is said or seems to be something that it 
is not, or not to be what it is.” For as truth im- 
plies an adequate receiving of a thing, so falsity 
implies the contrary. Hence it is clear that true 
and false are contraries. 

Reply Obj. i. What is in things is the truth of 
the thing; but what is as apprehended, is the 
truth of the intellect, wherein truth primarily 
resides. Hence the false is that which is not as 
apprehended. To apprehend being, and non-be- 
ing. implies contrariety; for, as the Philosopher 
proves,^ the contrary of this statement good is 
good is, good is not good. 

Reply Obj. 2. Falsity is not founded in the 
truth which is contrary to it, just as evil is not 
founded in the good which is contrary to it, but 
in that which is its proper subject. Thi.s happens 
in either case because true and good are uni- 
versals, and convertible with being. Hence, as 
every privation is founded in a subject, that is, 
a being, so every evil is founded in some good, 
and every falsity in some truth. 

Reply Obj. 3. Because contraries and oppo- 
sites by way of privation are by nature about 
one and the same thing, therefore there is noth- 
ing contrary to God, considered in Hjmself, 
either with respect to Flis goodness or His truth, 
for in His intellect there can be nothing false. 
But in our apprehension of Him contraries exist, 
for the false opinion concerning Him is con- 
trary to the true. So idols are called lies, op- 
posed to the divine truth, in so far as the false 
opinion concerning them is contrary to the true 
opinion of the divine unity. 

QUESTION XVIII 
The life of god 
(In Four Articles) 

Since to understand belongs to living beings, 
after considering the divine knowledge and in- 
tellect, we must consider the divine life. About 

* Aristotle, tv, 2 (1004'^! 5) ; cf. v, 22 (1022*26). 

* Metaphysics, iv, 7 (101 1^26). 

^ Inter pn tat ion, 14 (23^*35). 


this, four points of inquiry arise; (i) To whom 
does it belong to live? (2) What is life? (3) 
Whether life is properly attributed to God? 
(4) Whether all things in God are life? 

Article i. Whether To Live Belongs to All 
Natural Things? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
seems that to live belongs to all natural things. 

Objection i. For the Philosopher says^ that 
“Movement is like a kind of life possessed by 
all things existing in nature.” But all natural 
things participate in movement. Therefore all 
natural things share in life. 

Obj. 2. Further, plants are said to live in so 
far as they have in themselves a principle of 
movement of grow'th and decay. But local move- 
ment is naturally more perfect than, and prior 
to, movement of growth and decay, as the Phi- 
losopher shows.^ Since, then, all natural bodies 
have in themselves .some principle of local 
movement, it seems that all natural bodies live. 

Obj. 3. Further, amongst natural bodies the 
elements are the less perfect. Yet life is at- 
tributed to them, for we .speak of “living w^a- 
ters.” Much more, therefore, have other natural 
bodies life. 

On the contrary^ Dionysius says (Div. Norn. 
vi, 1 that “The last echo of life is heard in 
the plants," whereby it is inferred that their 
life is life in its lowest degree. But inanimate 
bodies are below plants. Therefore they have 
not life. 

/ answer that, We can gather to what things 
life belongs and to what it docs not from such 
things as manifestly posses.s life. Now life mani- 
festly belongs to animals, for it is said in the 
book on Plants'^ that “in animals life is mani- 
fest.” We must, therefore, distinguish living 
from non-living things by compar.ng them to 
that by reason of which animals arc .said to live, 
and this it is in which life is manifested first 
and remains last. Wc say then that an animal 
begins to live when it begins to move of itself, 
and as long as such movement appears in it, so 
long is it considered to be alive When it no 
longer has any movement of itself, but is only 
moved by another power, then its life is .said to 
fail, and the animal to be dead. From this it is 
clear that those things are properly called living 
that move themselves by some kind of move- 
ment, whether it be movement properly so 
called, as the act of an imperfect thing, that is, 

^ Physics, VIII, i (2So**i4). 
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of a thing in potency, is called movement; or 
movement in a more general sense, as when said 
of the act of a perfect thing, as understanding 
and feeling are called movement according to 
the book on the Soul} Accordingly all things are 
said to be alive that determine themselves to 
movement or operation of any kind ; but those 
things that cannot by their nature do so, cannot 
be called living, unless by some likeness. 

Reply Obj. i . These words of the Philosopher 
may be understood either of the first movement, 
namely, that of the celestial bodies, or of move- 
ment in its general sense. In either way is move- 
ment called the life, as it were, of natural bodies, 
speaking by a likeness, and not attributing it to 
them as their property. The movement of the 
heavens is in the universe of corporeal natures 
as the movement of the heart, whereby life is 
preserved, is in animals. Similarly also every 
natural movement in respect to natural things 
has a certain likeness to the operations of life. 
Hence, if the whole corporeal universe were one 
animal, so that its movement came from an in- 
trinsic moving force, as some have held, in that 
case movement would really be the life of all 
natural bodies. 

Reply Obj. 2. Movement does not belong to 
bodies, whether heavy or light, except in so far 
as they are displaced from their natural condi- 
tions, as being out of their proper place; for 
when they are in the place that is proper and 
natural to them, then they are at rest. Plants 
and other living things move with vital move- 
ment in accordance with the disposition of 
their nature, but not by approaching thereto, or 
by receding from it, for in so far as they recede 
from such movement, so far do they recede 
from their natural disposition. And further- 
more, “Heavy and light bodies are moved by 
an extrinsic mover, either generating them and 
giving them form, or removing obstacles from 
their way,” as it is stated in the Physics.’^ They 
do not therefore move themselves, as do living 
bodies. 

Reply Obj. 3. Waters are called living that 
have a continuous current, for standing waters 
that are not connected with a continually flow- 
ing source are called dead, as in cisterns and 
ponds. This is merely a likeness, in so far as the 
movement they are seen to possess makes them 
look as if they were alive. Yet this is not life 
in them in its real sense, since this movement 
of theirs is not from themselves but from the 
cause that generates them. The same is the case 

1 Aristotle, 111, 7 (431*6); cf. i, 4 (4o8*>6). 

2 Aristotle, vni, 4 (255^35). 
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with the movement of other heavy and light 
bodies. 

Article 2. Whether Life Is an Operation? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that life is an operation. 

Objection i. For nothing is divided except 
into parts of the same genus. But life is divided 
by certain operations, as is clear from the Phi- 
losopher® who distinguishes four kinds of life, 
namely the use of food, sensation, local move- 
ment, and understanding. Therefore life is an 
operation. 

Obj. 2. Further, the active life is said to be 
different from the contemplative. But the con- 
templative is only distinguished from the active 
by certain operations. Therefore life is an opera- 
tion. 

Obj. 3. Further, to know God is an operation. 
But this is life, as is clear from the words of 
John 18. 3, Now this is eternal life, that they 
may know Thee, the only true God. Therefore 
life is an operation. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says^ “In 
living things to live is to be.” 

I answer that, As is clear from what has been 
said (q. xvti, a. 3), our intellect, which knows 
(he quiddity of a thing as its proper object, 
takes from the sense, of which the proper ob- 
jects are external accidents. Hence from external 
appearances we come to the knowledge of the 
essence of things. And because we name a thing 
in accordance with our knowledge of it, as is 
clear from what has already been said (g. xiii, 
A. i), so from external properties names arc 
often imposed to signify essences. Hence such 
names are sometimes taken strictly to denote 
the essence itself, the signification of which is 
their principal purpose; but sometimes, and less 
strictly, to denote the properties by reason of 
which they are imposed. And so we see that the 
word “body” is used to denote a genus of sub- 
stances from the fact of their possessing three 
dimensions, and is sometimes taken to denote 
the dimensions themselves, in which sense body 
is said to be a species of quantity. 

The same must be said of life. The name is 
given from a certain external appearance, name- 
ly, self-movement, yet not precisely to signify 
this, but rather a substance to which self-move- 
ment and the application of itself to any kind 
of operation, belong naturally. To live, accord- 
ingly, is nothing else than to be in this or that 
nature; and life signifies this, though in the ab- 
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stract, just as the word running denotes to run 
in the abstract. 

Hence living is not an accidental but an es- 
sential predicate. Sometimes, however, life is 
used less properly for the operations from which 
its name is taken, and thus the Philosopher 
says* that “to live is principally to sense or to 
understand.” 

Reply Obj. i. The Philosopher here takes to 
live to mean an operation of life. Or it would be 
better to say that sensation and intelligence and 
the like are sometimes taken for the operations, 
sometimes for the being itself of the operator. 
For he says^ that to be is “to sense or to under- 
stand” — in other words, to have a nature ca- 
pable of sensation or understanding. Thus, then, 
he distinguishes life by the four operations men- 
tioned. For in this lower world there are four 
kinds of living things. It is the nature of some 
to be capable of nothing more than taking nour- 
ishment, and, as a consequence, of growing and 
generating. Others are able, in addition, to 
sense, as we see in the case of shellfish and other 
animals without movement. Others have the 
further power of moving from place to place, as 
perfect animals, such as quadrupeds, and birds, 
and so on. Others, as man, have the still higher 
faculty of understanding. 

Reply Obj. 2. By vital operations are meant 
those whose principles are within the operator, 
and in virtue of which the operator produces 
such operations of itself. It happens that there 
exist in men not merely such natural principles 
of certain operations as are their natural pow- 
ers, but something over and above these, such 
as habits inclining them like a second nature to 
particular kinds of operations, so that the opera- 
tions become sources of pleasure. Thus, as by a 
kind of likeness, any kind of work in which a 
man takes delight, so that his bent is towards it, 
his time spent in it, and his whole life ordered 
with a view to it, is said to be the life of that 
man. Hence some are said to lead a life of self- 
indulgence, others a life of virtue. In this way 
the contemplative life is distinguished from the 
active, and thus to know God is said to be life 
eternal. 

From this the Reply to the third objection is 
clear. 

Akticle 3. Whether Life Is Properly Attributed 
to God? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
seems that life is not properly attributed to 
God. 

^ Ethics, IX, 9 (h7o®i 8). * /Wrf., IX, 0 (ii70*33). 


Objection i. For things are said to live ac- 
cording as they move themselves, as previously 
stated (aa. i, 2). But to be moved does not be- 
long to God. Neither therefore does life. 

Obj. 2. Further, in all living things we must 
suppose some principle of living. Hence it is 
said by the Philosopher® that “the soul is the 
cause and principle of the living body.” But 
God has no principle. Therefore life cannot be 
attributed to Him. 

Obj. 3. Further, the principle of life in the 
living things that exist among us is the vege- 
tative soul. But this exists only in corporeal 
things. Therefore life cannot be attributed to 
incorporeal things. 

On the contrary, It is said (Ps. 83. 3) : My 
heart and my flesh have rejoiced in the living 
God. 

I answer that, Life is in the highest degree 
properly in God. In proof of this it must be con- 
sidered that since a thing is said to live in so far 
as it operates of itself and not as moved by an- 
other, the more perfectly this is found in any- 
thing. the more perfect is the life of that thing. 
In things that move and are moved a threefold 
order is found. In the first place the end moves 
the agent , and the principal agent is that which 
acts through its form, and sometimes it does so 
through some instrument that acts by virtue not 
of its own form, but of the principal agent, and 
does no more than execute the action. Accord- 
ingly there are things that move themselves not 
in respect of any form or end naturally inher- 
ent in them, but only in respect of the executing 
of the movement, the form by which they act. 
and the end of the action being alike deter- 
mined for them by their nature. Of this kind are 
plants, which move themsclvc.s according to the 
form given to them by nature, with regard to 
growth and decay. 

Other things have self-movement in a higher 
degree, that is, not only with regard to execut- 
ing the movement, but even as regards the form 
which is the f nnciple of movement, which form 
they acquire of themselves. Of this kind are 
animals, jn which the principle of movement is 
not a na'turally implanted form, but one re- 
ceived through sense. Hence the more perfect is 
their sense, the more perfect is their power of 
self-movement. Such as have only the sense of 
touch, as shellfish, move only with the motion 
of expansion and contraction; and thus their 
movement hardly exceeds that of plants. But 
such as have the sensitive power in perfection, 
so as to recognize not only what is joined to and 
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touches theni, but also objects apart from them- 
selves, can move themselves to a distance by 
progressive movement. 

Yet although animals of the latter kind re- 
ceive through sense the form that is the prin- 
ciple of their movement, nevertheless they can- 
not of themselves propose to themselves the 
end of their operation, or movement; for this 
has been implanted in them by nature, and by 
natural instinct they are moved to any action 
through the form apprehended by sense. Hence 
such animals as move themselves in respect to 
an end they themselves propose are superior to 
these. This can only be done by reason and in- 
tellect, whose province it is to know the pro- 
portion between the end and the means to that 
end, and to order the one to the other. Hence 
a more perfect degree of life is that of intelli- 
gent beings, for their power of self-movement 
is more perfect. This is shown by the fact that 
in one and the same man the intellectual power 
moves the sensitive powers, and these by their 
command move the organs which carry out the 
movement. Thus in the arts we see that the art 
of using a ship, that is, the art of navigation, 
rules the art of ship-designing; and this in its 
turn rules the art that is only concerned with 
preparing the material for the ship. 

But although our intellect moves itself to 
some things, yet others are supplied by nature, 
as for example first principles, which it cannot 
doubt, and the last end, which it cannot will. 
Hence, although with respect to some things it 
moves itself, yet with regard to other things it 
must be moved by another. Therefore that being 
whose act of understanding is its very nature, 
and which, in what it naturally possesses, is not 
determined by another, must have life in the 
most perfect degree. Such is God ; and hence in 
Him principally is life. From this the Philos- 
opher concludes^ after showing God to be in- 
telligent, that God has life most perfect and 
eternal, since His intellect is most perfect and 
always in act. 

Reply Obj. i. As stated in the Metaphysics^ 
action is two-fold. Actions of one kind pass out 
to external matter, as to heat or to cut, whilst 
actions of the other kind remain in the agent, as 
to understand, to sense, and to will. The differ- 
ence between them is this, that the former ac- 
tion is the perfection not of the agent that 
moves, but of the thing moved, while the latter 
action is the perfection of the agent. Hence, be- 
cause movement is an act of the thing in move- 
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ment, the latter action, in so far as it is in the 
act of the operator, is called its movement, by 
this likeness, that as movement is an act of the 
thing moved, so an act of this kind is the act of 
the agent, although movement is an act of the 
imperfect, that is, of what is in potency, while 
this kind of act is an act of the perfect, that is 
to say, of what is in act as stated in the book on 
the SouL^ In the sense, therefore, in which un- 
derstanding is movement, that which under- 
stands itself is said to move itself. It is in this 
sense that Plato also taught that God moves 
Himself,^ not in the sense in which movement 
is an act of the imperfect. 

Reply Obj. 2. As God is His own very being 
and understanding, so is He His own life; and 
therefore He so lives that He has no principle of 
life. 

Reply Obj. 3. Life in this lower world is be- 
stowed on a corruptible nature that needs gen- 
eration to preserve the species and nourishment 
to preserve the individual. For this reason life 
is not found here below apart from a vegetative 
soul; but this does not hold good with incor- 
ruptible things. 

Article 4. Whether All Things Are Life in 
God? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
seems that not all things are life in God. 

Objection i. For it is said (Acts 17. 28), In 
Him we live, and move, and be. But not all 
things in God are movement. Therefore not all 
things are life in Him. 

Obj. 2. Further, all things are in God as their 
first exemplar. But things typified ought to con- 
form to the exemplar. Since, then, not all things 
have life in themselves, it seems that not all 
things are life in God. 

Obj. 3. Further, as Augustine says (De vera 
relig. a living substance is better than a 
substance that does not live. If, therefore, 
things which in themselves have not life, are 
life in God, it seems that things exist more truly 
in God than in themselves. But this appears to 
be false; since in themselves they are in act, but 
in God in potency. 

Obj. 4. Further, just as good things and things 
made in time are known by God, so are bad 
things, and things that God can make, but that 
never will be made. If, therefore, all things are 
life in God, in so far as they are known by Him, 
it seems that even bad things and things that 
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will never be made are life in God, as known by 
Him, and this appears inadmissible. 

On the contrary (John i. 3, 4), It is said, 
What was made, in Him was life. But all things 
were made, except God. Therefore all things are 
h‘fe in God. 

7 answer that, In God to live is to understand, 
as before stated (a. 3). In God intellect, the 
thing understood, and the act of understanding, 
are one and the same. Hence whatever is in God 
as understood is the very living or life of God. 
Now, therefore, since all things that have been 
made by God are in Him as things understood, 
it follows that all things in Him are the divine 
life itself. 

Reply Obj. i. Creatures are said to be in God 
in a twofold sense. In one way, so far as they 
are held together and preserved by the divine 
power, even as we say that things that are in 
our power are in us. And creatures are thus said 
to be in God, even as they exist in their own 
natures. In this sense we must understand the 
words of the Apostle when he says, In Him we 
live, and move, and be, since our being, living, 
and moving are themselves caused by God. In 
another sense things are said to be in God as in 
Him who knows them, in which sense they are 
in God through their proper ideas, which in God 
are not distinct from the divine essence. Hence 
things as they are in God are the divine essence. 
And since the divine essence is life and not 
movement, it follows that things in God in this 
manner of speaking are not movement, but life. 

Reply Obj. 2 The thing typified must be like 
the type according to the form, not the mode of 
being. For sometimes the form has being of an- 
other kind in the exemplar from that which it 
has in the thing typified. Thus the form of a 
house has in the mind of the architect imma- 
terial and intelligible being, but in the house 
that exists outside his soul, material and sensible 
being. Hence the ideas of things, though not 
living in themselves, are life in the divine mind, 
as having a divine being in that mind. 

Reply Obj. 3. If form only, and not matter, 
belonged to natural things, then in all respects 
natural things would exist more truly in the 
divine mind, by the ideas of them, tb^n in 
themselves. For which reason, in fact, Plato 
held^ that the separate man was the true man; 
and that material man is man only by participa- 
tion. But since matter enters into the being of 
natural things, we must say that those things 
have being absolutely in the divine mind more 

^ Cf. Augustine, EpisL, ill (PL 33, 04); cxvni, 3 
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truly than in themselves, because in that mind 
they have an uncreated being, but in themselves 
a created being, while to be this particular be- 
ing, a man, or a horse, for example, is realized 
more truly in its own nature than in the divine 
mind, because it belongs to the truth of man to 
be material, which, as existing in the divine 
mind, he is not. Even so a house has nobler be- 
ing in the architect’s mind than in matter; yet 
a material house is called a house more truly 
than the one which exists in the mind, since the 
former is a house in act, the latter only in po- 
tency. 

Reply Obj. 4. Although bad things are in 
God’s knowledge as being comprehended under 
that knowledge, yet they are not in God as cre- 
ated by Him, or preserved by Him, or as having 
their type in Him. They are known by God 
through the types of good things. Hence it can- 
not be said that bad things are life in God. 
Those things that are not in time may be called 
life in God in so far as life means understand- 
ing only, and in so far as they are understood by 
God, but not in so far as life implies a principle 
of operation. 

QUESTION XIX 

The will of god 

{In Twelve Articles) 

After considering the things belonging to the 
divine knowledge, we consider what belongs to 
the divine will. The first consideration is about 
the divine will itself ; the second about what be- 
longs absolutely to His will (q. xx) ; the third 
about what belongs to the intellect in relation 
to His will (q. XXII). About His will itself there 
are twelve points of inquiry: (i) Whether there 
is will in (jod? (2) W’hether God wills things 
apart from Himself? (3) Whether whatever 
God wills, He wills necessarily? (4) Whether 
the will of God is the cause of things? (5) 
Whether any cause can be assigned to the di- 
vine will? 16) Whether the divine will is al- 
ways fulfilled? (7) Whether the will of God is 
mutable*? (8) Whether the will of God imposes 
necessity on the things willed? (9) Whether 
there is in God the W'ill of evil things? (10) 
Whether God has free choice? (ii) Whether 
the will of sign is distinguished in God? (12) 
Whether five signs of will are rightly assigned 
to the divine will? 

Article i. Whether There Is Will in God? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
seems that there is not will in God. 
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Objection i. For the object of will is the end 
and the good. But we cannot assign to God any 
end. Therefore there is not will in God. 

Ohj. 2. Further, will is a kind of appetite. But 
appetite, as it is directed to things not pos- 
sessed, implies imperfection, which does not be- 
long to God, Therefore there is not will in God. 

Ohj, 3. Further, according to the Philoso- 
pher,^ “the will moves, and is moved.” But God 
is the first mover, Himself unmoved, as proved 
in the Physics} Therefore there is not will in 
God. 

On the contrary y The Apostle says (Rom. 12. 
2): That you may prove what is the will of 
God. 

1 answer that. There is will in God, as there 
is intellect, since will follows upon intellect. For 
as natural things have actual being by their 
form, so the intellect is actually intelligent by 
its intelligible form. Now everything has this 
disposition towards its natural form, that when 
it has it not it tends towards it, and when it has 
it, it is at rest in it. It is the same with every 
natural perfection, which is a natural good. 
This disposition to good in things without knowl- 
edge is called natural appetite. Hence also in- 
tellectual natures have a like disposition to good 
as apprehended through its intelligible form, so 
as to rest in it when possessed, and when not 
possessed to seek to possess it, both of which 
pertain to the will. Hence in every intellectual 
being there is will, just as in every sensible be- 
ing there is animal appetite. And so there must 
be will in God, since there is intellect in Him. 
And as His act of understanding is His own be- 
ing, so is His will. 

Reply Obj. i. Although nothing apart from 
God is His end, yet He Himself is the end with 
respect to all things made by Him. And this by 
His essence, for by His essence He is good, as 
shown above (q. vi, a. 3), for the end has the 
aspect of good. 

Reply Obj. 2. Will in us belongs to the ap- 
petitive part, which, although named from appe- 
tite, has not for its only act the seeking what it 
does not possess, but also the loving and de- 
lighting in what it does possess. In this respect 
will is said to be in God, as having always good 
which is its object, since, as already said (add), 
it is not distinct from His essence. 

Reply Obj. 3. A will the principal object of 
which is a good outside itself must be moved 
by another; but the object of the divine will is 
His goodness, which is His essence. Hence, since 
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the will of God is His essence, it is not moved 
by another than itself, but by itself alone, in the 
same sense as understanding and willing are 
said to be movement. This is what Plato meant 
when he said that the first mover moves itself.* 

Article 2 . Whether God Wills Things Apart 
from Himself^ 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that God does not will things apart from 
Himself. 

Objection i. For the divine will is the divine 
being. But God is not other than Himself. 
Therefore He does not will things other than 
Himself. 

Obj. 2. Further, the willed moves the wilier, 
as the thing desired the appetite, as stated in 
the book on the Soul.^ If, therefore, God wills 
anything apart from Himself, His will must be 
moved by another, which is impossible. 

Obj. 3. Further, if what is willed suffices the 
wilier, he seeks nothing beyond it. But His own 
goodness suffices God, and completely satisfies 
His will. Therefore God does not will anything 
apart from Himself. 

Obj. 4. Further, acts of the will are multi- 
plied in proportion to the number of things 
willed. If, therefore, God wills Himself and 
things apart from Himself, it follows that the 
act of His will is manifold, and consequently 
His being, which is His will. But this is impos- 
sible. Therefore God does not will things apart 
from Himself. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says (I Thess. 
4. 3): This is the will of God, your sanctifica- 
tion. 

I answer that, God wills not only Himself, 
but other things apart from Himself. This is 
clear from the comparison which we made 
above (a. i). For natural things have a natural 
inclination not only towards their own proper 
good, to acquire it if not possessed, and, if pos- 
sessed, to rest therein, but also to spread abroad 
their own good amongst others, so far as pos- 
sible. Hence we see that every agent, in so far 
as it is perfect and in act, produces its like. It 
pertains, therefore, to the nature of the will to 
communicate as far as possible to others the 
good possessed ; and especially does this pertain 
to the divine will, from which all perfection is 
derived in some kind of likeness. Hence, if nat- 
ural things, in so far as they are perfect, com- 
municate their good to others, much more does 
it pertain to the divine will to communicate by 
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likeness its own good to others as much as is 
possible. Thus, then, He wills both Himself to 
be, and other things to be; but Himself as the 
end, and other things as ordered to that end, in 
so far as it befits the divine goodness that other 
things should be partakers therein. 

Reply Obj. i. The divine will is God’s ovm 
being essentially, yet they differ in aspect, ac- 
cording to the different ways of understanding 
them and expressing them, as is clear from what 
has been already said (q. xiii, a. 4). For when 
we say that God exists, no relation to any other 
thing is implied, as we do imply when we say 
that God wills. Therefore, although He is not 
anything other than Himself, yet He does will 
things other than Himself. 

Reply Obj. 2. In things willed for the sake of 
the end, the whole reason for our being moved 
is the end, and this it is that moves the will, as 
most clearly appears in things willed only for 
the sake of the end. He who wills to take a bit- 
ter draught, in doing so wills nothing else than 
health, and this alone moves his will. It is dif- 
ferent with one who takes a draught that is 
sweet, which anyone may will to do, not only for 
the sake of health, but also for its own sake. 
Hence, although God wills things apart from 
Himself only for the sake of the end, which is 
His own goodne.ss as we have said, it docs not 
follow that anj’thing else moves His will, except 
His goodness. So, as He understands things 
apart from Himself by understanding His own 
essence, so He wills things apart from Himself 
by willing His own goodness. 

Reply Obj. 3. From the fact that His own 
goodness suffices the divine will, it does not fol- 
low that it wills nothing else, but rather that 
it wills nothing except by reason of its goodness. 
Thus, too, the divine intellect, though its per- 
fection consists in its very knowledge of the 
divine essence, yet in that essence knows other 
things. 

Reply Obj. 4. As the divine intellect is one, 
as seeing the many only in the one, in the same 
way the divine will is one and simple, as willing 
the many only through the one, that is, through 
its own goodness. 

Article 3. Whether Whatever God Wiii^ He 
Wills Necessarily? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
seems that whatever God wills He wills neces- 
sarily. 

Objection i. For everything eternal is neces- 
sary. But whatever God wills He wills from 
eternity, for otherwise His will would be mu- 


table. Therefore whatever He wills, He wills 
necessarily. 

Obj. 2. Further, God wills things apart from 
Himself since He wills His own goodness. Now 
God wills His own goodness necessarily. There- 
fore He wills things apart from Himself neces- 
sarily. 

Obj. 3. Further, whatever is natural to God 
is necessary, for God is of Himself necessary 
being, and the principle of all necessity, as 
above shown (q. ii, a. 3). But it is natural to 
Him to w'ill whatever He wills, since in God 
there can be nothing besides His nature as stated 
in the Metaphysics.^ Therefore whatever He 
wills. He wills necessarily. 

Obj. 4. Further, being that is not necessary 
and being that is possible not to be are one and 
the same thing. If, therefore, God does not nec- 
e.ssarily will a thing that He wills, it is possible 
for Him not to will it, and therefore possible 
for Him to will what He does not will. And so 
the divine will is contingent upon one or the 
other of two things, and imperfect, since every- 
thing contingent is imperfect and mutable. 

Obj 5. Further, on the part of that which is 
indifferent to one or the other of tw'o things, no 
action results unless it is inclined to one or the 
otlier by some other power, as the Commenta- 
tor says on the second book of the Physics} If. 
then, the Will of God is indifferent with regard 
to anything, it follows that His determination 
to act comes from another; and thus He has 
some cause prior to Himself. 

Obj, 6. Further, whatever God knows, He 
know^s necessarily. But as the divine knowledge 
is Flis essence, so is the divine will. Therefore 
whatever God wills He wills necessarily. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says (Eph. i. 
ii): Who worketh all things according to the 
counsel of Ilis will. Now, what we viork accord- 
ing to the counsel of the wdll, we do not will 
necessarily. Therefore God does not will nec- 
essarily whatever He wills. 

/ answer that, There are two ways in which a 
thing is said to be necessary, namely, absolute- 
ly, and by supposition. We judge a thing to be 
absolutely necessary from the relation of the 
terms, as when the predicate forms part of the 
definition of the subject; thus it is necessary 
that man is an animal. It is the same when the 
subject forms part of the notion of the predi- 
cate; thus it is necessary that a number must be 
odd or even. In this way it is not necessary that 
Socrates sits, and so it is not necessary abso- 
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iuttly, though it may be so by supposition; for, 
granted that he is sitting, he must necessarily 
sit, as long as he is sitting. 

Accordingly as to things willed by God, we 
must observe that He wills something of ab- 
solute necessity, but this is not true of all that 
He wills. For the divine will has a necessary re- 
lation to the divine goodness, since that is its 
proper object. Hence God wills His own good- 
ness necessarily, even as we will our own hap- 
piness necessarily, and as any other power has 
necessary relation to its proper and principal 
object, for instance the sight to colour, since it 
tends to it by its own nature. But God wills 
things apart from Himself in so far as they are 
ordered to His own goodness as their end. Now 
in willing an end we do not necessarily will 
things that lead to it, unless they are such that 
the end cannot be attained without them; as, 
for example, we will to take food to preserve 
life, or to take ship in order to cross the sea. 
But we do not necessarily will things without 
which the end is attainable, such as a horse for 
a journey which we can take on foot, for we can 
make the journey without one. The same ap- 
plies to other means. Hence, since the goodness 
of God is perfect, and can exist without other 
things since no perfection can accrue to Him 
from them, it follows that His willing things 
apart from Him.self is not absolutely necessary. 
Yet it can be necessary by supposition, for sup- 
posing that He wills a thing, then He is unable 
not to will it, as His will cannot change. 

Reply Obj. i. From the fact that God wills 
from eternity whatever He wills, it does not fol- 
low that He wills it necessarily, except by sup- 
position. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although God necessarily wills 
His own goodness. He does not necessarily will 
things willed on account of His goodness, for it 
can exist without other things. 

Reply Obj. 3. It is not natural to God to will 
any of those other things that He does not will 
necessarily; and yet it is not unnatural or con- 
trary to His nature, but voluntary. 

Reply Obj. 4. Sometimes a necessary cause 
has a non-necessary relation to an effect, owing 
to a deficiency in the effect, and not in the 
cause. Even so, the sun’s power has a non-nec- 
essary relation to some contingent events on 
this earth, owing to a defect not in the solar 
power, but in the effect that proceeds not nec- 
essarily from the cause. In the same way, that 
God does not necessarily will some of the things 
that He wills does not result from defect in the 
divine will, but from a defect belonging to the 
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nature of the thing willed, namely, that the per- 
fect goo^ess of God can be without it; and 
such defect accompanies all created good. 

Reply Obj. 5. A naturally contingent cause 
must be determined to the effect by some exter- 
nal power. The divine will, which by its nature 
is necessary, determines itself to will things to 
which it has no necessary relation. 

Reply Obj. 6. As the divine being is necessary 
of itself, so is the divine will and the divine 
knowledge ; but the divine knowledge has a nec- 
essary relation to the thing known ; not however 
the divine will to the thing willed. The reason 
for this is that knowledge is of things as they 
exist in the knower, but the will is directed to 
things as they exist in themselves. Since then 
all other things have necessary existence ac- 
cording as they exist in God, but no absolute 
necessity so as to be necessary in themselves, 
in so far as they exist in themselves, it follows 
that God knows necessarily whatever He knows, 
but does not will necessarily whatever He wills. 

Article 4. Whether the Will of God Is the 
Cause of Things? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
seems that the will of God is not the cause of 
things. 

Objection i. For Dionysius says {Div. Ncmi. 
iv, i) “As our sun, not by reason nor by pre- 
election, but by its very being, enlightens all 
things that can participate in its light, so the 
divine good by its very essence pours the rqys of 
its goodness upon everything that exists.” But 
every voluntary agent acts by reason and pre- 
election. Therefore God does not act by will, 
and so His willy's not the cause, of things. 

Obj. 2. Further, The first in any order is that 
which is essentially so; thus in the order of 
burning things, that comes first which is fire by 
its essence. But God is the first agent. There- 
fore He acts by His essence; and that is His 
nature. He acts then by nature, and not by will. 
Therefore the divine will is not the cause of 
things. 

Obj, 3. Further, whatever is the cause of any- 
thing through being such a thing, is the cause 
by nature, and not by will. For fire is the cause 
of heat as being itself hot, while an architect is 
the cause of a house because he wills to build 
it. Now Augustine says,^ “Because God is good, 
we exist.” Therefore God is the cause of things 
by His nature, and not by His will. 

Obj. 4. Further, Of one thing there is one 
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cause. But the cause of created things is the 
knowledge of God, as we said before (q. xiv, 
A. 8). Therefore the will of God cannot be con- 
sidered the cause of things. 

On the contrary j It is said (Wis, ii. 26), 
How could anything endure ^ if Thou wotddst 
not? 

I answer that, We must hold that the will of 
God is the cause of things, and that He acts by 
the will, and not, as some have supposed, by a 
necessity of liis nature. 

This can be shown in three ways : First, from 
the order itself of active causes. Since “intellect 
and nature” act for an end, as proved in the 
Physics,^ the natural agent must have the end 
and the necessary means predetermined for it 
by some higher intellect; as, for example, the 
end and definite movement is predetermined for 
the arrow by the archer. Hence the intellectual 
and voluntary agent must precede the agent 
that acts by nature. Hence, since God is first in 
the order of agents, He must act by intellect 
and will, 

Tliis is shown, secondly, from the character 
of a natural agent, of which the property is to 
produce one effect; for nature operates in one 
and the same way, unless it be prevented. This 
is because the nature of the act is according to 
the nature of the agent, and hence as long as it 
has that nature, its acts will be in accordance 
with that nature, for every natural agent has a 
determinate being. Since, then, the Divine Be- 
ing is undetermined, and contains in Himself 
the full perfection of being, it cannot be that 
He acts by a necessity of His nature, unless 
He were to cause something undelermined 
and infinite in being; and that this is im- 
possible has been already shown (q. vu, a. 2). 
He does not, ♦b^refore, act by a necessity 
of His nature, bbt determined effects proceed 
from His own infinite perfection accord- 
ing to the determination of His will and in- 
tellect. 

Thirdly, it is shown by the relation of effects 
to their cause. For effects proceed from the 
agent that causes them, in so far as they pre- 
exist in the agent, since every agent produces its 
like. Now effects pre-exist in their cause after 
the mode of the cause. Therefore since the Di- 
vine Being is His own intellect, effects pre-exist 
in Him after the mode of intellect, and there- 
fore proceed from Him after the .same mode. 
Consequently, they proceed from Him after the 
mode of will, for His inclination to doing what 
His intellect has conceived pertains to the will. 

'Aristotle, ii, 5 (196^21), 


Therefore the will of God is the cause of things. 

Reply Obj. i. Dionysius in these words does 
not intend to exclude election from God abso- 
lutely, but only in a certain sense, in so far, that 
is, as He communicates His goodness not mere- 
ly to certain beings, but to all, and as election 
implies a certain distinction. 

Reply Obj. 2. Because the essence of God is 
His intellect and will, from the fact of His act- 
ing by His essence it follows that He acts after 
the mode of intellect and will. 

Reply Ob]. 3. Good is the object of the will. 
The words, therefore, “Because God is good, 
we exist,” arc true in so far as His goodness is 
the reason of His willing all other things, as .said 
before (a. 2). 

Reply Obj. 4. Even in us the cause of one and 
the same effect is knowledge as directing it, 
whereby the form of the work is conceived, and 
will as commanding it. since the form as it is in 
the intellect only is not determined to exist or 
not to exist in the effect except by the will. 
Hence, the speculative intellect has nothing to 
say to operation. But the power is cause, as ex- 
ecuting the effect, since it denotes the imme- 
diate principle of operation. But in God all 
these things arc one. 

Article 5. Whether Any Cause Can Be 
Assigned to the Divine Will? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
seems that some cause can be assigned to the 
divine will. 

Objection i. For Augustine says (qq. lxxxttt, 
46). 2 ’'Who would venture to say that God 
made all things irrationally?” But to a volun- 
tary agent, what is the reason of operating is 
also the cause of willing. Therefore the will of 
God has some cause. 

Obj 2. Further, in things made oy one who 
wills to make them, and whose will is influenced 
by no cause, there can be no cause assigned ex- 
cept the will of him who wills. But the will of 
God is the cause of all things, as has been al- 
ready shown (a. 4). If, then, there is no cause 
of His Wjll, we cannot seek in any natural things 
any cause except the divine will alone. Thus all 
science would be in vain, since science seeks to 
assign cau.scs to effects. This seems inadmissible, 
and therefore we must assign some cause to the 
divine will. 

Obj. 3. Further, what is done by the one who 
wills on account of no cause, depends abso- 
lutely on his will. If, therefore, the will of God 
has no cause, it follows that all things made de- 
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pend simply on His will, and have no other 
cause. But this also is not admissible. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (qq. lxxxui, 
28):^ “Every efficient cause is greater than the 
thing effected.” But nothing is greater than the 
will of God. We must not then seek for a cause 
of it. 

/ answer that, In no way has the will of God 
a cause. In proof of this we must consider that 
since the will follows from the intellect there is 
a cause of the will in the person that wills, in 
the same way as there is a cause of the under- 
standing in the person that understands. The 
case with the understanding is this, that if the 
premiss and its conclusion are understood sep- 
arately from each other, the understanding the 
premiss is the cause that the conclusion is 
known. If the understanding perceive the con- 
clusion in the premiss itself, apprehending both 
the one and the other at the same glance, in this 
case the knowing of the conclusion would not 
be caused by understanding the premisses, since 
a thing cannot be its own cause; and yet, it 
would be true that the thinker would under- 
stand the premisses to be the cause of the con- 
clusion. It is the same with the will, with re- 
.spcct to which the end stands in the same rela- 
tion to the means to the end as do the premisses 
to the conclusion with regard to the understand- 
ing. 

Hence, if anyone in one act wills an end, and 
in another act the means to that end, his willing 
the end will be the cause of his willing the 
means. This cannot be the case if in one act he 
wills both end and means, for a thing cannot be 
its own cause. Yet it will be true to say that he 
wills to order to the end, the means to the end. 

Now as God by one act understands all things 
in His essence, so by one act He wills all things 
in His goodness. Hence, as in God to under- 
stand the cause is not the cause of His under- 
standing the effect, for He understands the ef- 
fect in the cause, so, in Him, to will an end is 
not the cause of His willing the means, yet He 
wills the ordering of the means to the end. 
Therefore He wills this to be as means to that, 
but does not will this on account of that. 

Reply Obj. i. The will of God is reasonable 
not because anything is to God a cause of will- 
ing, but in so far as He wills one thing to be on 
account of another. 

Reply Obj, 2. Since God wills effects to pro- 
ceed from causes that are fixed, for the preser- 
vation of order in the universe, it is not super- 
fluous to seek for causes secondary to the divine 
* PL 40, 18. 
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will. It would, however, be superfluous to do so 
if such were sought after as primary, and not 
as dependent on the will of God. In this sense 
Augustine says (De Trin. iii, 2) “Philosophers 
in their vanity have thought fit to attribute 
contingent effects to other causes, being utterly 
unable to perceive the cause that is above all 
others, the will of God.” 

Reply Obj. 3. Since God wills effects to be 
on account of causes, all effects that presuppose 
some other effect do not depend solely on the 
will of God, but on something else besides ; but 
the first effect depends on the divine will alone. 
Thus, for example, we may say that God willed 
man to have hands to serve his intellect by their 
work, and intellect, that he might be man, and 
willed him to be man that he might enjoy Him, 
or for the completion of the universe. But this 
cannot be reduced to other created secondary 
ends. Hence such things depend on the simple 
will of God, but the others on the order of other 
causes. 

Article 6. Whether the Will of God Is Always 
Fulfilled? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It 
seems that the will of God is not always ful- 
filled. 

Objection i. For the Apostle says (I Tim. 2. 
4) : God will have all men to be saved, and to 
come to the hwwledge of the truth But this 
does not happen. Therefore the will of God is 
not always fulfilled. 

Obj. 2. Further, as knowledge is to truth, so 
is the will to good. Now God knows all truth. 
Therefore He wills all good. But not all good 
actually exists, for much more good might exist. 
Therefore the will of God is hot always ful- 
filled. 

Obj. 3. Further, since the will of God is the 
first cause, it does not exclude mediate causes 
as we have said (a. 5). But the effect of a first 
cause may be hindered by a defect of a second- 
ary cause, as the effect of the moving power 
may be hindered by weakness of the limb. 
Therefore the effect of the divine will may be 
hindered by a defect of the secondary causes. 
The will of God, therefore, is not always ful- 
filled. 

On the contrary, It is said fPs. 113. ii): 
God hath done all things, whatsoever He would. 

I answer that, The will of God must always 
be fulfilled. In proof of this we must consider 
that since an effect is conformed to the agent 
according to its form, the rule is the same with 
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active causes as with formal causes. The rule in 
fonns is this, that although a thing may fall 
short of any particular form, it cannot fall 
short of the universal form. For though a thing 
may fail to be, for example, a man or a living 
being, yet it cannot fail to be a being. Hence 
the same must happen in active causes. Some- 
thing may fall outside the order of any particu- 
lar active cause, but not outside the order of 
the universal cause, under which all particular 
causes are included ; and if any particular cause 
fails of its effect, this is because of the hin- 
drance of some other particular cause, which is 
included in the order of the universal cause. 
Therefore an effect cannot possibly escape the 
order of the universal cause. Even in corporeal 
things this is clearly seen. For it may happen 
that a star is hindered from producing its ef- 
fects, yet whatever effect does result, in corpo- 
real things, from this hindrance of a corporeal 
cause, must be referred through mediate causes 
to the universal influence of the first heaven. 

Since, then, the will of God is the universal 
cause of all things, it is impossible that the di- 
vine will should not produce its effect. Hence 
that which seems to depart from the divine will 
in one order, is brought back to it in another 
order, as does the sinner, who by sin falls away 
from the divine will as much as lies in him, yet 
falls back into the order of that will when by 
its justice he is punished. 

Reply Obj. i. The words of the Apostle, God 
will have all men to be saved , etc., can be un- 
derstood in three ways. First, by a restricted ap- 
plication, in which case they would mean, as 
Augustine says (Enchir. 103),^ “God wills all 
men to be saved that are saved, not because 
there is no man ‘whom He does not wish saved, 
but because there is no man saved whose salva- 
tion He does not will.” 

Secondly, they can be understood as applying 
to every class of individuals, not to every in- 
dividual of each class, in which case they mean 
that God wills jsome men of every class and 
condition to be kaved, males and females, Jews 
and Gentiles, great and small, but not all of 
every condition. 

Thirdly, according to Damascene (De Fide 
Orth, ii, 29)® they are understood of the ante- 
cedent will of God, not of the consequent will. 
This distinction must not be taken as applying 
to the divine will itself, in which there is noth- 
ing antecedent nor consequent, but to the things 
willed. 

‘ PL 40, 280. 
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To understand this we must consider that 
everything, in so far as it is good, is willed by 
God. A thing taken in its primary sense, and 
absolutely considered, may be good or evil, and 
yet when some additional circumstances are 
taken into account, by a consequent considera- 
tion may be changed into the contrary. Thus 
that a man should live is good, and that a man 
should be killed is evil, absolutely considered. 
But if in a particular case we add that a man 
is a murderer or dangerous to society, to kill 
him is a good, that he live is an evil. Hence it 
may be said of a just judge, that antecedently 
he wills all men to live, but consequently wills 
the murderer to be hanged. In the same way 
God antecedently wills all men to be saved, but 
consequently wills some to be damned, as His 
justice exacts. Nor do we will absolutely what 
we will antecedently, but rather we will it in a 
qualified manner; for the will is directed to 
things as they are in themselves, and in them- 
selves they exist under particular qualifica- 
tions. Hence we will a thing absolutely accord- 
ing as we will it when all particular circum- 
stances are considered, and this is what is 
meant by willing consequently. Thus it may be 
said that a just judge wills absolutely the hang- 
ing of a murderer, but in a qualified manner he 
would will him to live, in so far namely, as he is 
a man. Such a qualified will may be called a 
willingness (velleitas) rather than an absolute 
will. Thus it is clear that whatever God wills 
absolutely takes place, although what He wills 
antecedently may not take place. 

Reply Obj. 2. An act of the cognitive power 
is according as the thing known is in the know- 
er, while an act of the appetitive power is di- 
rected to things as they exist in themselves. 
But all that can have the nature of being and 
truth exists virtually in God, though it does not 
all exist in created things. Therefore God knows 
all truth, but does not will all good, except in 
so far as He wills Himself, in Whom all good 
virtually exists. 

Reply Obj. 3. A first cause can be hindered 
in its eifect by deficiency in the secondary 
cause, when it is not the universal first cause, 
including within itself all causes, for then 
the effect could in no way escape its order. 
And thus it is with the will of God, as said 
above. 

Article 7. Whether the Will of God Is 
Changeable? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article: It 
seems that the Will of God is changeable. 
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ObfecHon i. For tht l*ord says (Gen* 6. 7) : 
repenteth Me that I have made mofu But 
whoever repents of what he has done, has a 
changeable will. Therefore God has a change- 
able will. 

Ohj, 2. Further, it is said in the person of the 
Lord : 1 will speak against a nation and against 
a kingdom^ to root out^ and to pull down, and 
to destroy it; but if that nation shall repent of 
its evil, / also will repent of the evil that I have 
thought to do to them (Jer. 18. 7, 8). There- 
fore God has a changeable will. 

Obj, 3. Further, whatever God does, He does 
voluntarily. But God does not always do the 
same thing, for at one time He ordered the law 
to be observed and at another time forbade it. 
Therefore He has a changeable will. 

Ohj. 4. Further, God does not will of neces- 
sity what He wills, as said before (a. 3). There- 
fore He can both will and not will the same 
thing. But whatever is in potency to oppo- 
sites, is changeable; as that which can be and 
not be is changeable according to substance, 
and that which can exist in a place or not in 
that place, is changeable according to place. 
Therefore God is changeable as regards His 
will. 

On the contrary, It is said: God is not 
as a man, that He should lie, nor as the son 
of man, that He should be changed (Num. 

23- 19). 

I answer that, The will of God is entirely un- 
changeable. On this point we must consider that 
to change the will is one thing, to will that cer- 
tain things should be changed is another. It is 
possible to will a thing to be done now and its 
contrary afterwards, and yet for the will to re- 
main permanently the same; but the will would 
be changed if one should begin to will what be- 
fore he had not willed, or cease to will what he 
had willed before. This cannot happen unless 
we presuppose change either in the knowledge 
or in the disposition of the substance of the one 
who wills. For since the will regards good, a 
man may in two ways begin to will a thing. In 
one way when that thing begins to be good for 
him, and this does not take place without a 
change in him. Thus when the cold weather be- 
gins, it becomes good to sit by the fire, though 
it was not so before. In another way when he 
knows for the first time that a thing is good for 
him, though he did not know it before; hence 
we take counsel in order to know what is good 
for us. Now it has already been shown that 
both the substance of God and His knowledge 
are entirely unchangeable (oQ. rx, a. i ; xiV) A. 
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is). Therefore His will must be entirely un- 
changeable. 

Reply Obj. i. These words of the Lord are to 
be understood metaphorically, and according to 
our likeness. For when we repent, we destroy 
what we have made, although we may even do 
so without change of will, as, for example, when 
a man wills to make a thing, at the same time 
intending to destroy it later. Therefore God is 
said to have repented by way of comparison 
with our mode of acting, in so far as by the del- 
uge He destroyed from the face of the earth 
man whom He had made. 

Reply Obj. 2. The will of God, as it is the 
first and universal cause, does not exclude me- 
diate causes that have power to produce certain 
effects. Since however all mediate causes are in- 
ferior in power to the first cause, there are 
many things in the divine power, knowledge and 
will that are not included in the order of in- 
ferior causes. Thus in the case of the raising of 
Lazarus, one who looked only at inferior causes 
might have said: “Lazarus will not rise again”; 
but looking at the divine first cause could have 
said: “Lazarus will rise again.” And God wills 
both : that is, that in the order of the inferior 
cause a thing shall happen, but that in the or- 
der of the higher cause it shall not happen ; or 
He may will conversely., We may say, then, that 
God sometimes declares that a thing shall hap- 
pen according as it falls under the order of in- 
ferior causes, as of nature, or merit, which yet 
does not happen as not being in the desigi^s of 
the divine and higher cause. Thus He foretold 
to Ezechias: Take order with thy house, for 
thou shalt die, and not live (Isa. 38, i). Yet 
this did not take place, since from eternity it 
was otherwise disposed in the divine knowledge 
and will, which is unchangeable. Hence Gregory 
says (Moral, xvi, 10):^ “The sentence of God 
changes, but not His counsel” — that is to say, 
the counsel of His will. When therefore He 
says, I also will repent, His words must be un- 
derstood metaphorically. For men seem to re- 
pent, when they do not fulfil what they have 
threatened. 

Reply Obj. 3. It does not follow from this 
argument that God has a will that changes, but 
that He sometimes wills that things should 
change. 

Reply Obj. 4. Although God’s willing a thing 
is not by absolute necessity, yet it is necessary 
by supposition, on account of the unchange- 
ableness of the divine will, as has been said 
above (a. 3). 
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Article 8. Whether the Will of God Imposes 
Necessity on the Things Willed? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article: It 
seems that the will of God imposes necessity on 
the things willed. 

Objection i. For Augustine says (Enchir. 
103) “No one is saved, except whom God has 
willed to be saved. He must therefore be asked 
to will it; for if He wills it, it must necessarily 
be.” 

Obj. 2. Further, every cause that cannot be 
hindered produces its effect necessarily, be- 
cause, as the Philosopher says:^ Nature always 
works in the same way, “if there is nothing to 
hinder it.” But the will of God cannot be hin- 
dered. For the Apostle says (Rom. 9. 19) : Who 
resisteth His will? Therefore the wall of God 
imposes necessity on the things willed. 

Obj. 3. Further, w^hatever is necessary by its 
antecedent cause is necessary absolutely; it is 
thus necessary that animals should die, being 
composed of contrary elements. Now things 
created by God are related to the divine will as 
to an antecedent cause, whereby they have ne- 
cessity. For the conditional statement is true 
that if God wills a thing, it comes to pass, and 
every true conditional statement is necessary. 
It follows therefore that all that God wills is 
necessary absolutely. 

On the contrary f All good things that are 
made God wills to he made. If therefore Ilis 
will imposes necessity on things wdlled, it fol- 
lows that all good happens of necessity, and 
thus there is an end of free choice, counsel, and 
all other such things. 

I answer that. The divine will imposes neces- 
sity on some things willed but not on all. The 
reason of this some have chosen to assign to in- 
termediate causes, holding that what God pro- 
duces by necessary causes is necessary, and 
what He produces by contingent causes con- 
tingent. 

This does not seem to be a sufficient explana- 
tion, for two reasons. First, because the effect 
of a first cause is contingent on account of the 
secondary cause, from the fact that the effect 
of the first cause is hindered by deficiency in 
the second cause, as the sun’s power is hindered 
by a defect in the plant. But no defect of a 
secondary cause can hinder God’s will from 
producing its effect. Secondly, because if the 
distinction between the contingent and the nec- 
essary is to be referred only to secondary 
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causes, it follows that this is outside the divine 
intention and will, which is inadmissible. 

It is better therefore to say that this hap- 
pens on account of the efficacy of the divine 
will. For when a cause is efficacious to act, the 
effect follows upon the cause not only as to the 
thing done, but also as to its manner of being 
done or of being. Thus from defect of active 
power in the seed it may happen that a child is 
born unlike its father in accidental points that 
belong to its manner of being. Since then the 
divine will is perfectly efficacious, it follows not 
only that things are done which God wills to be 
done, but also that they are done in the way 
that He w^ills. Now God wills some things to be 
done necessarily, some contingently, that there 
might be an order in things, for the building up 
of the universe. Therefore to some effects He 
has attached necessary causes, that cannot fail, 
but to others defectible and contingent causes, 
from which arise contingent effects. Hence it is 
not because the proximate causes arc contingent 
that the clfccls willed by God hap)pen con- 
tingently, but because it is His will that they 
should happen contingently, God has p^repmed 
contingent causes for them. 

Reply Obj. i. By the w'ords of Augustine we 
must understand a necessity in things willed 
by God that is not absolute, but conditional. 
For the conditional statement that if God wills 
a thing it must necessarily be, is neces.sarily 
true. 

Reply Obj 2. From the very fact that noth- 
ing resist. s the divine will, it follows that not 
only those things happen that God wills to hap- 
pu*n, but that they happen necessarily or con- 
tingently' according to His will. 

Reply Obj 3. Consequents have necessity 
from their antecedents according to the mode 
of the antecedents. Hence things effected by 
the divine wall have that kind of necessity that 
God walls them to have, cither absolute or con- 
ditional. Not all things, therefore, are absolute 
nece.ssities. 

Article* 9. Whether God Wills Evils? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article: It 
seems that God wills evils. 

Objection i. For every good that exists, God 
wills. But it is a good that evil should exist. For 
Augustine says {Enchir. 96);® “Although evil 
in so far as it is evil is not a good, yet it is good 
that not only good things should exist, but also 
evil things.” Therefore God wills evil things. 

Obj. 2. Further, Diony.sius says {Div. Nom. 
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iv, 19):* “Evil would conduce to the perfec- 
tion of everything,” that is, the universe. And 
Augustine says (Enchir. 10, ii):^ “Out of all 
things is built up the admirable beauty of the 
universe, wherein even that which is called 
evil, properly ordered and disposed, commends 
the good the more evidently in that good is 
more pleasing and praiseworthy when con- 
trasted with evil.” But God wills all that per- 
tains to the perfection and beauty of the uni- 
verse, for this is what God desires above all 
things in His creatures. Therefore God wills 
evil. 

Obj. 3. Further, that evil should exist, and 
should not exist, are contradictory opposites. 
But God does not will that evil should not exist; 
otherwise, since various evils do exist, God’s 
will w^ould not always be fulfilled. Therefore 
God wills that evil should exist. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (qq. lxxxiii, 
3):® “No wise man is the cause of another 
man becoming worse. Now God surpasses all 
men in wisdom. Much less therefore is God 
the cause of man becoming worse; and when 
He is said to be the cause of a thing, He is said 
to will it.” Therefore it is not by God’s will that 
man becomes worse. Now it is clear that every 
evil makes a thing worse. Therefore God does 
not will evil things. 

I answer that, Since the notion of good is the 
notion of desirability, as said before (q. v, a. i), 
and since evil is opposed to good, it is impos- 
sible that any evil, as such, should be sought 
for by the appetite, either natural, or animal, 
or by the intellectual appetite which is the will. 
Nevertheless evil may be sought accidentally, 
so far as it accompanies a good, as appears in 
each of the appetites. For a natural agent does 
not intend privation or corruption, but the 
form to which is joined the privation of some 
other form, and the generation of one thing, 
which implies the corruption of another. For 
when a lion kills a stag, his object is food, to 
which is joined the killing of the animal. Sim- 
ilarly the fornicator intends the plea.sure, to 
which is joined the deformity of sin. 

Now’ the evil that accompanies one good, is 
the privation of another good. Never therefore 
would evil be sought after, not even accidental- 
ly, unless the good that accompanies the evil 
were more desired than the good of which the 
evil is the privation. Now God wills no good 
more than He wills His own goodness; yet He 

* PG3, 717. 
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wills one good more than another. Hence He in 
no way wills the evil of sin, which is the priva- 
tion of order towards the divine good. The evil 
of natural defect, or of punishment, He does 
will, by w’illing the good to which such evils are 
attached. Thus in willing justice He wills pun- 
ishment ; and in willing the preservation of the 
natural order, He wills some things to be natu- 
rally corrupted. 

Reply Obj. i. Some have said^ that although 
God does not will evil, yet He wills that evil 
should be or be done, because, although evil is 
not a good, yet it is good that evil should be or 
be done. This they said because things evil in 
themselves are ordered to some good; and this 
order they thought was expressed in the words 
“that evil should be” or “be done.” This, how- 
ever, is not correct, since evil is not of itself or- 
dered to good, but accidentally. For it is beside 
the intention of the sinner that any good should 
follow from his .sin, as it was beside the inten- 
tion of tyrants that the patience of the martyrs 
should shine forth from all their persecutions. 
It cannot therefore be said that such an order- 
ing to good is implied in the statement that it is 
a good thing that evil should be or be done, 
since nothing is judged by that which apper- 
tains to it accidentally, but by that which be- 
longs to it per se. 

Reply Obj. 2. Evil does not operate towards 
the perfection and beauty of the universe, ex- 
cept accidentally, as said above (Ans, i). There- 
fore Dionysius in saying that “evil would con- 
duce to the perfection of the universe,” draws 
a conclusion by reduction to an absurdity. 

Reply Obj. 3. The statements that evil should 
e.xist, and that evil should not exist, are op- 
posed as contradictories; yet the statements 
that anyone wills evil to be and that he wills it 
not to be, are not so opposed, since either is 
affirmative. God therefore neither wills evil to 
be done, nor wills it not to be done, but wills to 
permit evil to be done; and this is a good. 

Article 10. Whether God Has Free Choice? 

We proceed thus to the Tenth Article: It 
seems that God has not free choice. 

Objection i. For Jerome says, in a homily on 
the prodigal son:® “God alone is He who is not 
liable to sin, nor can be liable; all others, as 
having free choice, can be inclined to either 
side.” 

•Hugh of St. Victor, DeSacram., x, iv. 13 (PL 176, 239); 
Ps. Hugh of St. Victor, Summa SenL. r, 13 (PL 176, 66) ; cf. 
Peter Ix)mbard, Sent., i, d. 46, chap. 3 (QR i, 280) 

^EpisU, XXI, ad Datnas (PL 22, 393). 
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Ob}. 2, Further, free choice is a power of the 
reason and will, by which good and evil are 
chosen. But God does not will evil, as has been 
said (a. 9). Therefore there is not free choice 
in God. 

On the contrary f Ambrose says {De Fide, ii, 
6);‘ “The Holy Spirit divideth unto each one 
as He will, namely, according to the free choice 
of the will, not in obedience to necessity.** 

/ answer thaty We have free choice with re- 
spect to what we do not will of necessity, nor 
by natural instinct. For that we will to be hap- 
py does not appertain to free choice, but to 
natural instinct. Hence other animals, that are 
moved to act by natural instinct, are not said to 
be moved by free choice. Since then God neces- 
sarily wills His own goodness, but other things 
not necessarily, as shown above (a. 3), He has 
free choice with respect to what He does not 
necessarily will. 

Reply Oh '}, i. Jerome seems to deny free 
choice to God not absolutely, but only as re- 
gards the inclination to sin. 

Reply Obj. 2. Since the evil of sin consists in 
turning away from the divine goodness, by 
which God wills all things, as above shown 
(loc. cit.), it is manifestly impossible for Him 
to will the evil of sin ; yet He can make choice 
of one of two opposites, since He can will a 
thing to be, or not to be. In the same way we 
ourselves, without sin, can will to sit down, and 
not will to sit down. 

Article ii. Whether the Will of Sign Is To Be 
Distinguished in God? 

We proceed thus to the Eleventh Article: It 
seems that the will of sign is not to be distin- 
guished in God. 

Objection i. For as the will of God is the 
cause of things, so is His knowledge. But no 
signs are ascribed to the divine knowledge. 
Therefore no signs ought to be ascribed to the 
divine will. 

Ob}. 2. Further, every sign that is not in 
agreement with the mind of him who expresses 
himself, is false. If therefore the signs ascribed 
to the divine will are not in agreement with that 
will, they are false. But if they do agree, they 
are superfluous. No signs therefore must be as- 
cribed to the divine will. 

On the contrary, The will of God is one, 
since it is the very essence of God. Yet some- 
times it is spoken of as many, as in the words of 
Ps. 110. 2: Great are the works of the Lordt 
sought out according to all His wills. Therefore, 
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sometimes the sign must be taken for the will, 

/ answer that, Some things are said of God 
in their proper sense, others by metaphor, as 
appears from what has been said before (ij. 
xin, A. 3). When certain human passions are 
predicated of the Godhead metaphorically, this 
is done because of a likeness in the effect. 
Hence a thing that is in us a sign of some pas- 
sion, is signified metaphorically in God under 
the name of that passion. Thus with us it is 
usual for an angry man to punish, so that pun- 
ishment becomes a sign of anger. Therefore 
punishment itself is signified by the word an- 
ger, when anger is attributed to God. In the 
same way, what is usually with us a sign of 
will is sometimes metaphorically called will in 
God, just as when anyone lays down a precept, 
it is a sign that he wishes that precept obeyed. 
Hence, a divine precept is sometimes called by 
metaphor the will of God, as in the words: Thy 
will he done on earth, as it is in heaven (Matt. 
6. 10). There is, however, this difference be- 
tween will and anger, that anger is never at- 
tributed to God properly, since in its primary 
meaning it includes passion, whereas will is at- 
tributed to Him properly. Therefore in God 
there are distinguished will in its proper sense, 
and will as attributed to Him by metaphor. 
Will in its proper sense is called the will of good 
pleasure {voluntas bene placiti) and will meta- 
phorically taken is the will of sign, from the 
fact that the sign itself of will is called will. 

Reply Obj. i. Knowledge is not the cause of 
a thing being done, unless through the will. 
For we do not put into act what we know un- 
less we wiH to do so. Accordingly sign is not at- 
tributed to knowledge, but to will. 

Reply Obj. 2. Signs of will are called divine 
wills not as being signs that God wills anything, 
but because what in us is the usual sign of our 
will is called the divine will in God. Thus pun- 
ishment is not a sign that there is anger in God, 
but it is called anger in Him. from the fact that 
it is a sign ol anger in ourselves. 

Article* 1 2. Whether Five Signs of Will Are 
Rightly Attributed to the Divine Will? 

We proceed thus to the Twelfth Article: It 
seems that five signs of will — namely, prohibi- 
tion, precept, counsel, operation, and permis- 
sion — are not rightly attributed to the divine 
will. 

Objection i. For the same things that God 
bids us do by His precept or counsel, these He 
sometimes operates in us, and the same things 
that He prohibits, these He sometimes permits. 
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They ought not therofor6 to be enumerated as 
distinct, 

Odf. 2. Further, God works nothing unless He 
wills it, as the Scripture says (Wis. ii. 26). 
But the will of sign is distinct from the will of 
good pleasure. Therefore operation ought not 
to be comprehended in the will of sign. 

06 ;. 3. Further, operation and permission 
pertain to all creatures in common, since God 
works in them all, and permits some action in 
them all. But precept, counsel, and prohibition 
belong to rational creatures only. Therefore 
they do not come rightly under one division, 
not being of one order. 

06 ;. 4. Further, evil happens in more ways 
than good, since good happens in one way, but 
evil “in all kinds of ways,” as declared by the 
Philosopher,^ and Dionysius (Div. Norn, iv, 
30).^ It is not right therefore to attribute one 
sign only in the case of evil — namely, prohibi- 
tion — and two — namely, counsel and precept — 
in the case of good. 

I answer that. By these signs we name the 
signs of will by which we are accustomed to 
show that we will something. A man may show 
that he wills something cither by himself or by 
means of another. He may show it by himself, 
by doing something, either directly, or indirectly 
and accidentally. He shows it directly when he 
works in his own person ; in that way the sign 
of his will is his own working. He shows it in- 
directly, by not hindering the doing of a thing; 
for “what removes an impediment is called 
an accidental mover,” as it is said in the Phys- 
ics.^ In this respect the sign is called permis- 
sion. He declares his will by means of another 
w^hcn he orders another to perform a work, 
either by insisting upon it as necessary by pre- 
cept, and by prohibiting its contrary, or by 
persuasion, which is a part of counsel. 

Since in these ways the will of man makes it- 
self known, the same five are sometimes de- 
nominated with regard to the divine will, as the 
sign of that will. That precept, counsel, and 
prohibition are called the will of God is clear 
from the words of Matt. 6. 10: Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven. That permis- 
sion and operation are called the will of God is 
clear from Augustine {Enchir. 95),^ who says: 
“Nothing is done, unless the Almighty wills it 
to be done, either by permitting it, or by ac- 
tually doing it.” 

Or it may be said that permission and opera- 

' Ethics, II, 6 (iiot>**3s). 
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tion refer to present time, permission being 
with respect to evil, operation with regard to 
good. While as to future time, prohibition is in 
respect to evil, precept to good that is neces'- 
sary and counsel to good that is beyond what 
duty requires. 

Reply Obj. i. There is nothing to prevent 
anyone declaring his will about the same matter 
in different ways; thus wx find many words that 
mean the same thing. Hence there is no reason 
why the same thing should not be the subject of 
precept, operation, and counsel, or of prohibi- 
tion or permission. 

Reply Obj. 2. As God may by metaphor be 
said to will what by His will, properly speak- 
ing, He wills not, so He may by metaphor be 
said to will what He does, properly speaking, 
will. Hence there is nothing to prevent the same 
thing being the object of the will of good pleas- 
ure, and of the will of sign. But operation is al- 
ways the same as the will of good pleasure, 
while precept and counsel are not; both be- 
cause the former regards the present, and the 
two latter the future, and because the former is 
of itself the effect of the will, the latter its ef- 
fect as fulfilled by means of another, as we have 
said (in the body of the Article). 

Reply Obj. 3. Rational creatures are masters 
of their own acts, and for this reason certain 
special signs of the divine will are ascribed to 
their acts, in so far as God ordains rational 
creatures to act voluntarily and of themselves. 
Other creatures act only as moved by the divine 
operation; therefore only operation and permis- 
sion are concerned with these. 

Reply Obj. 4. All evil of sin, though happen- 
ing in many ways, agrees in being out of har- 
mony with the divine will. Hence with regard 
to evil, only one sign is ascribed, that of prohi- 
bition. On the other hand, good stands in vari- 
ous w'ays to the divine goodness, since there are 
goods without which we cannot attain to the 
enjoyment of that goodness, and these are the 
subject of precept; and there are others by 
which we attain to it more perfectly, and these 
are the subject of counsel. Or it may be said 
that counsel is not only concerned with the ob- 
taining of greater good, but also with the avoid- 
ing of lesser evils. 

QUESTION XX 
God's love 
(/« Four Articles) 

We next consider those things that pertain ab- 
solutely to the >\ill of God. In the appetitive 
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part of the soul there are found in ourselves 
both the passions of the soul, as joy, love, and 
the like ; and the habits of the moral virtues, as 
justice, fortitude, and the like. Hence we shall 
first consider the love of God, and secondly His 
justice and mercy (q. xxi). About the first 
there are four points of inquiry: (i) Whether 
love exists in God? (2) Whether He loves all 
things? (3) Whether He loves one thing more 
than another? (4) Whether He loves more the 
better things? 

Article i. Whether Love Exists in God? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
seems that love does not exist in God. 

Objection i. For in God there are no pas- 
sions. Now love is a passion. Therefore love is 
not in God. 

Obj. 2. Further, love, anger, sorrow, and the 
like, are divided against one another. But sor- 
row* and anger are not attributed to God, unless 
by metaphor. Therefore neither is love attrib- 
uted to liim. 

Obj, 3. Further, Dionysius says (Div. Norn. 
iv):* “Love is a uniting and binding force.” 
But this cannot take place in God, since He is 
simple. Therefore love does not exist in God. 

On the contrary f It is written: God is love 
(I John 4. 16). 

I annver that, We must assert that in God 
there is love, because love is the first move- 
ment of the will and of every appetitive power. 
For since the acts of the will and of every ap- 
petitive power tend towards good and evil as to 
their proper objects, and since good is essen- 
tially and especially the object of the will and 
the appetite, while evil is only the object sec- 
ondarily and indirectly, as opposed to good, it 
follows that the acts of the will and ap)pctite 
that look tow\ards good must naturally be prior 
to those that look towards evil; thus, for in- 
.stance, joy is prior to sorrow, love to hate, be- 
cause what exists of itself is always prior to 
that which exists through another. 

Again, the more universal is naturally prior 
to what is less so. Hence the intellect is first or- 
dered to universal tru*h, and in the second place 
to particular and special truths. Now thf re are 
certain acts of the will and appetite that regard 
good under some special condition, as joy and 
delight regard good present and possessed, 
whereas desire and hope regard good not as yet 
possessed. Love, however, regards good in gen- 
eral, whether posses-sed or not. Hence love is 
naturally the first act of the will and appetite, 
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for which reason all the other appetitive move- 
ments presuppose love as their first root. For 
nobody desires anything nor rejoices in anything 
except as a good that is loved; nor is there hate 
except of something as opposed to the thing 
loved. Similarly, it is clear that sorrow, and 
other things like it, must be referred to love as 
to their first principle. Hence, in w^homsoever 
there is will and appetite, there must also be 
love, .since if the first is wanting, all that follows 
is also wanting. Now it has been shown that will 
is in God (q. xix, a. i), and hence we must at- 
tribute love to Him. 

Reply Obj. i. The knowing power does not 
move except through the medium of the appeti- 
tive; and just as in ourselves the universal rea- 
son moves through the medium of the particular 
reason, as stated in the book on the Sonl^ so 
in ourselves the intellectual appetite, which is 
called the will, moves through the medium of 
the sensitive appetite. Hence, in us the sensitive 
appetite is the proximate moving force of our 
bodies. Some bodily change therefore always 
accompanies an act of the sensitive appetite, 
and this change affects especially the heart, 
which is the first principle of movement in ani- 
mals Therefore acts of the sensitive appetite, 
since they have joined to them some bodily 
change, arc called passions, but acts of the will 
arc not so called. Love, therefore, and joy and 
delight are passions, in so far as they denote acts 
of the sensitive appetite; but in so far as they 
denote aett) of the intellective appetite, they are 
not passions. It is in this latter sense that they 
arc in God Hence the Philosopher says:** “God 
rejoices by an operation that is one and sim- 
ple,” and for the same reason He loves without 
passion. 

Reply Obj. 2. In the passions of the sensitive 
appetite there may be di^^tinguished a ceitain 
material element — namely, the bodily change — 
and a certain formal element, which is on the 
part of the apjietite. Thus in anger, as the Phi- 
losopher says.’ the material element is the ris- 
ing of the blood about the heart or something 
of this kind, but the formal, the appetite for 
vengeance. Again, as regards the formal cle- 
ment of certain passions a certain imperfection 
is implied, as in desire, which is of the good we 
have not, and in sorrow, which is about the 
evil we have. This applies also to anger, which 
supposes sorrow. Certain other passions, how- 
ever, as love and joy, imply no imperfection. 

* Aristotle, in, u (434*^20). 

> Ethics, VII, 14 (i 154^*26). 

*Sotd, I, I (403”3o). 
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Since therefore none of these can be attributed 
to God on their material side, as has been said 
(ad i), neither can those that even on their 
formal side imply imperfection be attributed 
to Him, except metaphorically, from likeness of 
effects, as already shown (qq. hi, a. 2, Ans. 2 
and XIX, a. ii). However, those that do not im- 
ply imperfection, such as love and joy, can be 
properly predicated of God, though without at- 
tributing passion to Him, as said before (ads. 
i). 

Reply Obj. 3. An act of love always tends to- 
wards two things: to the good that one wills, 
and to the person for whom one wills it, since to 
love a person is to wish that person good. 
Hence, in so far as we love ourselves, we wish 
ourselves good, and, so far as possible, union 
with that good. So love is called the unitive 
force, even in God, yet without implying com- 
position; for the good that He wills for Him- 
self is no other than Himself, Who is good by 
His essence, as above .shown (q. vi, a. 3). And 
by the fact that anyone loves another, he wn'lls 
good to that other. Thus he puts the other, as 
it were, in the place of himself, and regards the 
good done to him as done to himself. And for 
this reason love is called a Ihnding force, since 
it attaches another to ourselves, and refers his 
good to our own. And in this way also the di- 
vine love is a binding force, since God wills good 
to others; yet it implies no composition in God. 

Article 2 Whether God Loves All Things? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that God does not love all things. 

Objection i. F’or according to Dionysius 
(Div. Nom. iv, i),’ love places the lover out- 
side himself, and carries him over in a certain 
way into the object of his love. But it is not 
admissible to say that God is placed outside of 
Himself, and passes into other things. There- 
fore it is inadmissible to say that God loves 
things other than Himself. 

Obj. 2. Further, the love of God is eternal. 
But things apart from God are not from eter- 
nity, except in God Therefore God docs not 
love anything except as it exists in Himself. 
But as existing in Him, it is no other than Him- 
self. Therefore God does not love things other 
than Himself. 

Obj. 3. Further, love is twofold — the love, 
namely, of desire, and the love of friendship. 
Now God does not love irrational creatures with 
the love of desire, since He needs no creature 
outside Himself. Nor with the love of friend- 
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ship, since there can be no friendship with ir* 
rational creatures, as the Philosopher shows.* 
Therefore God does not love all things. 

Obj. 4. Further, it is written (Ps. 5. 7) : Thou 
hatest all the workers of iniquity. Now nothing 
is at the same time hated and loved. Therefore 
God does not love all things. 

On the contrary. It is said (Wisd. n. 25): 
Thou loves t all things that are, and hatest none 
of the things which Thou hast made. 

I answer that, God loves all existing things. 
For all existing things, in so far as they exist, 
are good, since the being of a thing is itself a 
good, and likewise, whatever perfection it pos- 
sesses. Now it has been shown above (q. xix, 
A. 4) that God's will is the cause of all things. 
It must be, therefore, that a thing has being, or 
any kind of good, only in so far as it is willed 
by God. To every existing thing, then, God wills 
some good. Hence, since to love anything is 
nothing else than to will good to that thing, it is 
manifest that God loves everything that exi.sts. 
Yet not as we love. Because since our will is not 
the cause of the goodness of things, but is 
moved by it as by its object, our love, whereby 
we will good to anything, is not the cause of its 
goodness; but conversely its goodness, whether 
real or imaginary, calls forth our love, by which 
we will that it should preserve the good it has, 
and receive besides the good it has not, and to 
this end we direct our actions. But the love of 
God infuses and creates goodness. 

Reply Obj. i. A lover is placed outside liim- 
self and made to pass into the object of his 
love in so far as he wills good to the beloved, 
and works for that good by his forethought 
even as he works for his owm. Hence Dionysius 
says (loc. cit.): “On behalf of the truth we 
must make bold to say even this, that He Him- 
self, the cause of all things, by the abundance 
of His loving goodness, is placed outside Him- 
self by Flis providence for all existing things.’^ 

Reply Obj. 2. Although creatures have not 
existed from eternity, except in God, yet be- 
cause they have been in Him from eternity, 
God has known them eternally in their proper 
natures, and for that reason has loved them, 
even as we, by the likenesses of things within us, 
know things existing in themselves. 

Reply Obj. 3. Friendship cannot exist except 
towards rational creatures, who are capable of , 
returning love, and communicating one with an- 
other in the various works of life, and who may 
fare well or ill, according to the changes of for- 
tune and happiness, even as to them is benev- 
* Ethics, via, a (1155^27)’ 
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oleace ptoperly speaking exercised. But irra- 
tional creatures cannot attain to loving God, 
nor to any share in the intellectual and blessed 
life that He lives. Properly speaking, therefore, 
God does not love irrational creatures with the 
loye of friendship, but as it were with the love 
of desire, in so far as He orders them to ra- 
tional creatures, and even to Himself. Yet this 
is not because He stands in need of them, but 
only on account of His goodness, and of the 
services they render to us. For we can desire a 
thing for others as well as for ourselves. 

Reply Obj. 4. Nothing prevents one and the 
same thing being loved under one aspect, while 
it is hated under another. God loves sinners in 
so far as they are natures ; for they both are, 
and are from Him. In so far as they are sinners, 
they are not, but fall away from being; and 
this in them is not from God. Hence under this 
aspect, they are hated by Him. 

Article 3, Whether God Loves All Things 
Equally? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
seems that God loves all things equally. 

Objection i. For it is said: He hath equally 
care oj all (Wisd. 6. 8). But God’s providence 
over things comes from the love with which He 
loves them. Therefore He loves all things equally. 

Obj, 2. Further, the love of God is His es- 
sence. But God’s essence does not admit of 
more and less ; neither therefore does His love. 
He does not therefore love some things more 
than others. 

Obj, 3. Further, as God’s love extends to cre- 
ated things, so do His knowledge and will ex- 
tend. But God is not said to know some things 
more than others, nor to will one thing more 
than another. Neither therefore does He love 
some things more than others. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {Tract, in 
Joan. cx):‘ “God loves all things that He has 
made, and amongst them rational creatures 
more, and of these especially those who are 
members of His only-begotten Son; and much 
more than all. His only-begotten Son Himself.” 

/ answer that, Since to love a thing is to will 
it good, anything may be loved more, or less, in 
a twofold way. In one way on the part of the 
act of the will itself, which is more or less in- 
tense. In this way God does not love some 
things more than others, because He loves all 
things by an act of the will that is one, simple, 
and always the same. In another way on the 
part of the good itself that a person wills for the 
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beloved. In this way we are said to love that one 
more than another for whom we will a greater 
good, though our will is not more intense. In 
this way we must say that God loves some 
things more than others. For since God’s love is 
the cause of goodness in things, as has been said 
(a. 2), no one thing would be better than an- 
other if God did not will greater good for one 
than for another. 

Reply Obj. i. God is said to have equally care 
of all not because by His care He deals out 
equal good to all, but because He administers all 
things with a like wisdom and goodness. 

Reply. Obj. 2. This argument is based on the 
intensity of love on the part of the act of the 
will, which is the divine essence. But the good 
that God wills for His creatures, is not the di- 
vine essence. Therefore nothing prevents its in- 
crease or decrease. 

Reply Obj. 3. To understand and to will de- 
note the act alone, and do not include in their 
meaning objects from the diversity of which 
God may be said to know or will more or less, 
as has been said with respect to God’s love. 

Article 4. Whether God Always Loves More 
the Better Things? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
seems that God does not always love more the 
better things. 

Objection i. For it is manifest that Christ is 
better than the whole human race, being God 
and man. But God loved the human race more 
than He loved Christ, for it is said : He spared 
not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us 
all (Rom.' 8. 32). Therefore God does not al- 
ways love more the better things. 

Obj. 2. Further, an angel is better than a man. 
Hence it is said of man: Thou hast made him a 
little less than the angels (Ps. 8. b). But God 
loved men more than He loved the angels, for it 
is said: Nowhere doth He take hold of the 
angels, but of the seed of Abraham He taketh 
hold (Heb. 2. 16). Therefore God does not al- 
ways loye more the better things. 

Obj. 3. Further, Peter was better than John, 
since he loved Christ more. Hence the Lord 
knowing this to be true, asked Peter, saying: 
**Simon, son of John, lovest thou Me more than 
these?^* Yet Christ loved John more than He 
loved Peter. For as Augustine says,^ comment- 
ing on the words, Simon, son of John, lovest 
thou Me? “By this very mark is John dis- 
tinguished from the other disciples, not that 
He loved him only, but that He loved him more 

» In Joann., tract, cxxiv (PL 35. 
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than the rest.” Therefore God does not always 
love more the better things. 

Ohj. 4. Further, the innocent man is better 
than the repentant, since repentance is, as Je- 
rome says,^ “a second plank after shipwreck.” 
But God loves the penitent more than the in- 
nocent, since He rejoices over him the more. 
For it is said ; / say to you that there shall be 
joy in heaven upon one sinner that doth pen- 
micef more than upon ninety-nine just who need 
not penance (Luke 15. 7). Therefore God does 
not always love more the better things. 

Obj. 5. Further, the just man who is fore- 
known is better than the predestined sinner. 
Now God loves more the predestined sinner, 
since He wills for him a greater good, life eter- 
nal. Therefore God does not always love more 
the better things. 

On the contrary, Everything loves what is 
like it, as appears from (Ecclus. 13. 19): Every 
beast loveth its like. Now the better a thing is, 
the more like is it to God. Therefore the better 
things are more loved by God. 

/ answer that, We must say from what has 
been said before, that God loves more the better 
things. For it has been shown (a. 3), that God’s 
loving one thing more than another is nothing 
else than His willing for that thing a greater 
good; for God’s will is the cause of goodness in 
things, and the reason why some things are bet- 
ter than others, is that God wills for them a 
greater good. Hence it follows that He loves 
more the better things. 

Reply Obj. i. God loves Christ not only more 
than He loves the whole human race, but more 
than He loves the entire created universe, be- 
cause He willed for Him the greater good in 
giving Him a name that is above all names, 
(Philipp. 2. 9) in so far as He was true God. 
Nor did anything of His excellence diminish 
when God delivered Him up to death for the 
salvation of the human race ; rather did He be- 
come thereby a glorious victor: The govern- 
ment was placed upon His shoulder, according 
to Isa. 9. 6. 

Reply Obj. 2. God loves the human nature as- 
sumed by the Word of God in the person of 
Christ more than He loves all the angels, for 
that nature is better, especially by reason of the 
union with the Godhead. But speaking of hu- 
man nature in general, and comparing it with 
the angelic, the two are found equal, in the or- 
der of grace and of glory, since according to 
Apoc. 21. 17, the measure of a man and of an 
angel is the same. Yet so that, in this respect, 

^ In IsauU, 3 (PL 24, 66). 
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some angels are found more to be preferr^ 
than some men, and some men more to be pre- 
ferred than some angels. But as to natural con- 
dition an angel is better than a man. God there- 
fore did not assume human nature because He 
loved man, absolutely speaking, more, but be- 
cause the needs of man were greater; just as the 
master of a house may give some costly deli- 
cacy to a sick servant that he does not give to 
his own son in sound health. 

Reply Obj. 3. This doubt concerning Peter 
and John has been solved in various ways, 
Augustine {loc. cit.) interprets it mystically, 
and says that the active life, signified by Peter, 
loves God more than the contemplative signi- 
fied by John, because the former is more con- 
scious of the miseries of this present life, and 
therefore the more ardently desires to be freed 
from them, and depart to God. God, he says, 
loves more the contemplative life, since He pre- 
serves it longer. For it does not end. as the ac- 
tive life does, with the life of the body. 

Some say^ that Peter loved Christ more in 
His members, and therefore was loved more by 
Christ also, for which reason He gave him the 
care of the Church; but that John loved Christ 
more in Himself, and so was loved more by 
Him, on which account Christ commended His 
mother to his care. Others say® that it is uncer- 
tain w^hich of them loved Christ more with the 
love of charity, and uncertain also which of 
them God loved more and ordained to a greater 
degree of glory in eternal life. Peter is said to 
have loved more, in regard to a certain prompt- 
ness and fervour, but John to have been more 
loved, with respect to certain marks of familiar- 
ity which Christ showed to him rather than to 
others, on account of his youth and purity. But 
others say^ that Christ loved Peter more, from 
his more excellent gift of charity, but John 
more, from his gifts of intellect. Hence, abso- 
lutely speaking, Peter was the better and the 
more beloved, but, in a certain sense, John was 
the better, and was loved the more. However, it 
may seem presumptuous to pass judgment on 
these matters, since the Lord and no other is the 
weigher of spirits (Prov. 16. 2). 

Reply Obj. 4. The penitent and the innocent 
are related as exceeding and exceeded. For 
whether innocent or penitent, those are the bet- 
ter and the better loved who have most grace. 

* Albert the Great, In Sent., m, d. 31. A. 12 (BO xxvm, 
593). Cf. Bonaventurc, In Sent., ni, d. 32, Q. 6 (QR m, 707), 

» Albert and Bonaventurc {cl. preceding note) attribute 
this position to Bernard. Cf. Bernard, Serm. xxix (PL 
103. 622). 

^ Cf. Albert the Great, Enan* in Joann., (BO xxiv, 13). 
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Other things being equal, innocence is the no- 
bler thing and the more beloved. God is said to 
rejoice more over the penitent than over the in- 
nocent because often penitents rise from sin 
more cautious, humble, and fervent. Hence 
Gregory commenting on these words (Hom. 
xxxiv in Ev.)^ says that, “In battle the general 
loves the soldier who after flight returns and 
bravely pursues the enemy more than him who 
has never fled, but has never done a brave 
deed.” 

Or it may be answered that gifts of grace, 
equal in themselves, are more as conferred on 
the penitent, who deserved punishment, than as 
conferred on the innocent, to whom no punish- 
ment was due; just as a hundred marks are a 
greater gift to a poor man than to a king. 

Reply Obj. 5. Since God’s will is the cause of 
goodness in things, the goodness of one who is 
loved by God is to be weighed according to the 
time when some good is to be given to him by 
the divine goodness. According therefore to the 
time when there is to be given by the divine will 
to the predestined sinner a greater good, the 
sinner is the better, although according to some 
other time he is the worse ; because evem accord- 
ing to some time he is neither good nor bad. 

QUESTION XXI 
The justice and mercy of god 
{In Four Articles) 

After considering the divine love, wc must 
treat of God’s justice and mercy. Under this 
head there are four points of inquiry: (i) 
Whether there is justice in God? (2) Whether 
His justice can be called truth? (3) Whether 
there is mercy in God? (4) Whether in every 
work of God there are justice and mercy? 

Article i. Whether There Is Justice in God? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
seems that there is not justice in God. 

Objection i. For justice is divided against 
temperance. But temperance does not exist in 
God. Neither therefore does justice. 

Obj. 2. Further, he who does whatsoever he 
wills and pleases does not work according to 
justice. But, as the Apostle says: God worketh 
all things according to the counsel of his will 
(Ephes, I. ii). Therefore justice cannot be at- 
tributed to Him. 

Obj. 3. Further, the act of justice is to render 
what is due. But God is no man’s debtor. There- 
fore justice docs not belong to God. 

> Bk. n (PL 76, 1248). 


Obj. 4. Further, whatever is in God, is His es- 
sence. But justice cannot belong to this. For 
Boethius says {De Uebdom.) “Good regards 
the essence; justice the act.” Therefore justice 
doc.^ not belong to God. 

On the contrary, It is said (Ps. 10. 8) : The 
Lord is just, and hath loved justice. 

I answer that, There are two kinds of justice. 
The one consists in mutual giving and receiving, 
as in buying and selling, and other kinds of in- 
tercourse and exchange. This the Philosopher® 
calls commutative justice, that directs exchange 
and the intercourse of business. This does not 
belong to God, since, as the Apostle says: Who 
hath first given to Him, and recompense shall be 
made him? (Rom. ii. 35). The other consists 
in distribution, and is called distributive justice, 
whereby a ruler or a si eward gives to each what 
his rank deserves. As then the proper order dis- 
played in ruling a family or any kind of multi- 
tude evinces justice of this kind in the ruler, so 
the order of the universe, which is seen both in 
things of nature and in things of will, shows 
forth the justice of God. Hence Dionysius says 
{Div. Nom. viii, 7) “Wc must sec that God is 
truly just, in seeing how He gives to all existing 
things what is proper to the condition of each, 
and preserves the nature of each one in the 
order and with the powers that properly belong 
to it.” 

Reply Obj. i. Certain of the moral virtues arc 
concerned with the passions, as temperance with 
concupisccnrc, fortitude w'ith fear and daring, 
meekness with anger Such virtues as these ran 
only metaphorically be attributed to God, .since, 
as stated, above (0. xx, a. it), in God there 
are no passions, nor a sensitive appetite, which 
is, as the Philosopher says,'* those virtues exist 
as in a subject. On the other hand, certain moral 
virtues are concerned with opera Jons, a'’ for 
example, giving and spending, such as justice, 
liberality, and magnificence; and these reside 
not in the sensitive part, but in the will. Hence, 
there is nothing to prevent our attributing these 
virtues to God; although not in civil matters, 
but in sVeh acts as arc not unbecoming to Him. 
For, as the Philosopher says,*^ it would be ab- 
surd to praise God for His political virtues. 

Reply Obj. 2. Since good as perceived by the 
intellect is the object of the will, it is impossible 
for God to will anything but what His wJsdom 
approves. This is, as it w'ere, His law of justice, 
in accordance with which His will is right and 

* PL O4, 1314. * Ethics, V, 4 (ii3i*’25). 

* PG 3, 896. * Ethics, in, 10 (iii7‘’24). 
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just. Hence, what He does according to His wiil 
He does justly, as we do justly what we do ac- 
cording to law. But whereas law comes to us 
from some higher power God is a law unto 
Himself. 

Reply Obj. 3. To each one is due what is his 
own. Now that which is ordered to a man is said 
to be his own. Thus the master owns the slave, 
and not conversely, for that is free which is its 
own cause. In the word “due,” therefore, is im- 
plied a certain order of exigence or necessity of 
the thing to which it is ordered. Now a twofold 
order has to be considered in things: the one, 
whereby one created thing is ordered to another, 
as the parts to the whole, accident to substance, 
and all things whatsoever to their end; the other, 
whereby all created things are ordered to God. 
Thus in the divine operations the word “due” 
may be regarded in two ways, as due either to 
God, or to creatures, and in either way God 
renders what is due. It is due to God that there 
should be fulfilled in things what His will and 
wasdom require, and what manifests His good- 
ness. In this respect God’s justice regards w'hat 
befits Him, since as He renders to Himself what 
is due to Himself. It is also due to a created 
thing that it should possess what is ordered to 
it; thus it is due to man to have hands, and that 
other animals should serve him. Thus also God 
exercises justice, when He gives to each thing 
what is due to it by its nature and condition. 
This meaning of “due” however is derived from 
the former, since what is due to each thing is 
what is ordered to it according to the order of 
the divine wisdom. And although God in this 
way gives each thing its due, yet He Himself is 
not the debtor, since He is not ordered to other 
things, but rather other things to Him. Justice, 
therefore, in God is sometimes spoken of as the 
fitting accompaniment of His goodness; some- 
times as the rewai'd of merit. Anselm touches on 
either view where he says (Proslog. 10) 
“When Thou dost punish the wicked, it is just, 
since it agrees with their deserts; and when 
Thou dost spare the wicked, it is just, since it 
befits Thy goodness.” 

Reply Obj. 4. Although justice regards act, 
this does not prevent its being the essence of 
God, since even that which is of the essence of 
a thing may be the principle of action. But good 
does not always regard act, since a thing is 
called good not merely with respect to act, but 
also as regards perfection in its essence. For 
this reason it is said (ibid.), that the good is re- 
lated to the just as the general to the special. 

1 PL 158, 233. 
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Article 2. Whether the Justice of God Is 
Truth? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that the justice of God is not truth. 

Objection i. For justice resides in the will, 
since, as Anselm says (Dial. Verit. 12) J it is 
a “rectitude of the will,” whereas truth re- 
sides “in the intellect,” as the Philosopher 
says.** Therefore justice does not pertain to 
truth. 

Obj. 2. Further, according to the Philosopher^ 
truth is a virtue distinct from justice. Truth 
therefore does not pertain to the notion of jus- 
tice. 

0 « the contrary. It is said (Ps. 84. ii): 
Mercy and truth have met each other, where 
truth stands for justice. 

/ answer that, Truth consists in the squaring 
of intellect and thing, as said above (o- xvi, 
A. i). Now the intellect that is the cause of the 
thing is related to it as its rule and measure, 
while the converse is the case with the intellect 
that receives its knowledge from things. When 
therefore things are the measure and rule of the 
intellect, truth consists in the squaring of the 
intellect to the thing, as happens in ourselves. 
For according as a thing is, or is not, our opin- 
ions or our words about it are true or false. But 
when the intellect is the rule or measure of 
things, truth consists in the squaring of the 
thing to the intellect ; just as an artist is said to 
make a true work when it is in accordance^ with 
his art. 

Now as artificial things are related to the art, 
so are works of justice related to the law with 
which they accord. Therefore God’s justice, 
which establishes things in the order conform- 
able to the rule of His wisdom, which is His law, 
is suitably called truth. Thus we also in human 
affairs speak of the truth of justice. 

Reply Obj. i. Justice, as to the law that regu- 
lates, is in the reason or intellect ; but as to the 
command whereby our actions are regulated ac- 
cording to the law, it is in the will. 

Reply Obj. 2. The truth of which the Philos- 
opher is speaking in this passage is that virtue 
whereby a man shows himself in word and deed 
such as he really is. Thus it consists in the con- 
formity of the sign with the thing signified, 
and not in that of the effect with its cause and 
rule, as has been said regarding the truth of 
justice. 

* PL 158, 482. 
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Article $. Whether Mercy Belmgs to God? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
seems that mercy does not belong to God. 

Objection 1. “For mercy is a kind of sorrow,” 
as Damascene says {De Fide Orth, ii, 14).^ But 
there is no sorrow in God, and therefore there is 
no mercy in Him. 

Obj. 2. Further, mercy is a relaxation of jus- 
tice. But God cannot remit what pertains to His 
justice. For it is said (II Tim. 2. 13) ; Ij we be- 
lieve not, He continueth faithful: He can- 
not deny Himself. But “He would deny Him- 
self,” as a gloss says,^ “if He should deny His 
words.” Therefore mercy does not belong to 
God. 

On the contrary, It is said (Ps. no. 4): He 
is a merciful and gracious Lord. 

/ answer that, Mercy is especially to be at- 
tributed to God, as seen in its effect, but not as 
an affection of passion. In proof of this it must 
be considered that a person is said to be merci- 
ful (misericors) , as being, so to speak, sorrow- 
ful at heart (miserum cor)^ being affected with 
sorrow at the misery of another as though it 
were his own. Hence it follows that he endeav- 
ours to dispel the misery of this other as if it 
were his, and this is the effect of mercy. To sor- 
row, therefore, over the misery of others be- 
longs not to God, but it does most properly be- 
long to Him to dispel that misery, whatever be 
the defect we call by that name. Now defects 
are not removed except by the perfection of 
some kind of goodness, and the primary source 
of goodness is God, as shown above (q. vi, a. 
4). It must, however, be considered that to be- 
stow perfections pertains not only to the divine 
goodness, but also to His justice, liberality, and 
mercy, yet under different aspects. The com- 
municating of perfections, absolutely consid- 
ered, pertains to goodness, as shown above 
(q. VI, A. I, Ans. 4) ; in .so far as perfections are 
given to things according to their proportion, it 
pertains to justice, as has been already said 
(a. i) ; in so far as God does not bestow them 
for His own use, but only on account of His 
goodness, it pertains to liberality; in so far as 
perfections given to things by God expel all de- 
fect, it pertains to mercy. 

Reply Obj. i. This argument is based on 
mercy regarded as an affection of passion. 

Reply Obj. 2, God acts mercifully, not indeed 
by going against His justice, but by doing some- 

I ro 04,032. 
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thing above justice; thus a man who pays an- 
other two hundred pieces of money, though 
owing him only one hundred, does nothing 
against justice, but acts liberally or mercifully. 
The case is the same with one who pardohs an 
offence committed against him, for in remitting 
it he may be said to bestow a gift. Hence the 
Apostle calls remission a forgiving : Forgive one 
another, as Christ has forgiven you (Eph. 4. 
32). Hence it is clear that mercy does not de- 
stroy justice, but in a sense is the fulness of jus- 
tice. And thus it is said: Mercy exalteth itself 
above judgment (Jas. 2. 13). 

Article 4. Whether hi Every Work of God 
There Are Mercy and Justice? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
seems that not in every work of God are mercy 
and justice. 

Objection i. For some works of God arc at- 
tributed to mercy, as the justification of the un- 
godly, and others to justice, as the damnation 
of the wicked. Hence it is said: Judgment with- 
out mercy to him that hath not done mercy 
(Jas. 2. 13). Therefore not in every work of 
God do mercy and justice appear. 

Obj, 2. Further, the Apostle attributes the 
conversion of the Jews to justice and truth, but 
that of the nations to mercy (Rom. 15), There- 
fore not in every work of God are justice and 
mercy. 

Obj. 3. Further, many just persons are af- 
flicted in this world, which is unjust. Therefore 
not in every work of God are justice and mercy. 

Obj. 4. Further, it is the part of justice to 
render what is due, but of mercy to relieve mis- 
ery. Thus both justice and mercy presuppose 
something in their works, whereas creation pre- 
supposes nothing. Therefore in creation neither 
mercy nor justice is found. 

On the contrary, It is said (Ps. 24. 10) ; All 
the ways of the Lord are mercy and truth. 

I answer that, Mercy and truth are neces- 
sarily found in all God’s work, if mercy be 
taken to mean the removal of any kind of de- 
fect. N.ot every defect, however, can properly 
be called a misery, but only defect in a rational 
nature whose lot is to be happy; for misery is 
opposed to happiness. 

For this necessity there is a reason, because 
since a debt paid according to the divine justice 
is one due either to God, or to some creature, 
neither the one nor the other can be lacking in 
any work of God, because God can do nothing 
that is not in accord with His wisdom and good- 
ness : and it is in this sense, as we have said, that 
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anythmg is due to God« Likewise, whatever is 
done by Him in created things, is done accord- 
ing to a fitting order and proportion, in which 
consists the notion of justice. Tlius justice must 
exist in all God’s works. 

Now the work of divine justice always pre- 
supposes the work of mercy, and is founded 
upon it. For nothing is due to creatures except 
for something pre-existing in them, or fore- 
known, Again, if this is due to a creature, it 
must be due on account of something that pre- 
cedes. And since we cannot go on to infinity, we 
must come to something that depends only on 
the goodness of the divine will — which is the 
ultimate end. We may say, for instance, that to 
possess hands is due to man on account of his 
rational soul, and his rational soul is due to him 
that he may be man, and his being man is on ac- 
count of the divine goodness. So in every work 
of God, as to its primary root, there appears 
mercy. In all that follows, the power of mercy 
remains, and works indeed with even greater 
force, just as the influence of the first cause is 
more intense than that of second causes. For 
this reason does God out of the abundance of 
His goodness bestow upon creatures what is due 
to them more bountifully than is proportionate 
to their deserts, since less would suffice for 
preserving the order of justice than what the 
divine goodness confers ; because between crea- 
tures and God’s goodness there can be no pro- 
portion. 

Reply Obj. I. Certain works are attributed to 
justice, and certain others to mercy, because in 
some justice appears more forcibly and in 
others mercy. Even in the damnation of the rep- 
robate mercy is seen, which, though it does not 
totally remit, yet somewhat alleviates, in pun- 
ishing short of what is deserved. 

In the justification of the wicked justice is 
seen when God remits sins on account of love, 
though He Himself has mercifully infused that 
love. So we read of Magdalen : Many sins are 
forgiven her, because she hath loved much 
(Luke 7. 47). 

Reply Obj. 2. God’s justice and mercy appear 
both in the conversion of the Jews and of the 
Nations. But an aspect of justice appears in the 
conversion of the Jews which is not seen in the 
conversion of the Nations, such as, for example, 
that the Jews were saved on account of the 
promises made to the fathers. 

Reply Obj. 3. Justice and mercy appear in the 
punishment of the just in this w^orld, since by 
afflictions lesser faults are cleansed in them, and 
they are the more raised up from earthly affec- 
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tions to God. As to this Gregory says: (Aforat 
xxvi, 13) *‘The evils that press on us in this 
world force us to go to God.” 

Reply Obj. 4. Although creation presupposes 
nothing in the universe, yet it does presuppose 
something in the knowledge of God. In this way 
too the idea of justice is preserved in crea- 
tion, by the production of beings in a manner 
that accords with the divine wisdom and good- 
ness. And the idea of mercy, also, is preserved 
in the change of creatures from non-being to 
being. 

QUESTION XXII 
The providence of god 
(In Four Articles) 

Having considered those things that relate to 
the will absolutely, we must now proceed to 
those things which have relation to both the in- 
tellect and the will, namely providence, in re- 
spect to all things ; also predestination and rep- 
robation and all that is connected with these 
in respect especially of man as regards his eter- 
nal salvation (q. xxiii). For in the science of 
morals, after the moral virtues themselves, 
comes the consideration of prudence, to which 
providence would seem to belong. Concerning 
God’s providence there are four points of in- 
quiry: (i) Whether providence is suitably as- 
signed to God? (2) Whether everything comes 
under divine providence? (3) Whether divine 
providence is immediately concerned with all 
things? (4) Whether divine providence imposes 
any necessity upon things foreseen? 

Article i. Whether Providence Can Suitably 
Be Attributed to God? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
seems that providence is not suitably assigned 
to God. 

Objection i. For providence, according to 
Tully (De Invent, ii),^ is a part of prudence. 
But prudence, since, according to the Philos- 
opher,® “it gives good counsel,” cannot belong 
to God, Who never has any doubt for which He 
should take counsel. Therefore providence can- 
not belong to God. 

Obj. 2. Further, whatever is in God, is eter- 
nal. But providence is not anything eternal, for 
“it is concerned with existing things” that are 
not eternal, according to Damascene (De Fide 
Orthod. ii, 2g)* Therefore there is no provi- 
dence in God. 

^ PL 76, 360. * Rhet.t n, 53 (DD i, 165). 
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Obj. 3. Further, there is nothing composite in 
God. But providence seems to be something 
composite, because it includes both the intellect 
and the will. Therefore providence is not in 
God. 

On the contrary, It is said (VVisd. 14. 3) : But 
Thou, Father, governcth all things by provi- 
dence. (Vulg., But Thy providence, 0 Father, 
govcrneth it.) 

I answer that, It is necessary to attribute 
providence to God. For all the good that is in 
things has been created by God, as was shown 
above (q. vi, a. 4). In things good is found not 
only as regards their substance, but also as re- 
gards their order towards an end and especially 
their last end, which, as was said above, is the di- 
vine goodness (q. xxi, a. 4). This good of order 
existing in things created is itself created by God. 
Since, however, God is the cause of things by 
His intellect, and thus it must be that the type 
of every effect should pre-exist in Him, as is 
clear from what has gone before (q. xix, q. xv, 
A. 2; A, 4), it is necessary that the type of the 
order of things towards their end should pre- 
exist in the divine mind, and the type of things 
ordered towards an end is, properly speaking, 
providence. For providence is the chief part of 
prudence, to which two other parts are directed 
— namely, remembrance of the past, and under- 
standing of the present, according as from the 
remembrance of what is past and the under- 
standing of what is present, we gather how to 
provide for the future. Now it belongs to pru- 
dence, according to the riiilosoijher,’ “to order 
other things towards an end,” whether in regard 
to oneself — as for instance, a man is said to be 
prudent, who orders well his acts towards the 
end of life — or in regard to others subject to 
him, in a family, city, or kingdom; in which 
sense it is said (Matt. 24. 45), a fatihftd and 
wise servant, whom his lord hath appointed 
over his family. In this way prudence or provi- 
dence may suitably be attributed to God. For 
in God Himself there can be nothing ordered 
towards an end, since He is the last end. This 
tyf)e of the order in things towards an end is 
therefore in God called providence. Hence 
Boethius says (Dc tonsoL iv, 6)- that “Provi- 
dence is the divine type itself, seated in ihe Su- 
preme Ruler, w'hich disposeth all things,” which 
disposition may refer either to the type of the 
order of things towards an end, or to the type of 
the order of parts in the whole. 

Reply Obj. i. According to the Philosopher,^ 

* Etliks, VI, 12 (1144*8). * PL 63, 816. 
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Prudence is what, strictly speaking, “commands 
all that ^eubidia! has rightly counselled and 
*synesis* rightly judged.” And so, though to take 
counsel may not be fitting to God, from the fact 
that counsel is an inquiry into matters that are 
doubtful, nevertheless to give a command as to 
the ordering of things towards an end, the right 
reason of which He possesses, does belong to 
God, according to Ps. 148. 6: He hath made a 
decree, and it shall not pass away. In this man- 
ner both prudence and providence belong to 
God. Although at the same time it may be said 
that the very reason of things to be done is 
called counsel in God; not because of any in- 
quiry necessitated, but from the certitude of 
the knowledge, to which those who take counsel 
come by inquiry. Hence it is said: Who worketh 
all things according to the counsel of His will 
(Eph. I. ii). 

Reply Obj. 2. Tw'o things pertain to the care 
of providence — namely, the plan of order, 
which is called providence and disposition; and 
the execution of order, w'hich is termed govern- 
ment. Of these, the first is eternal, and the sec- 
ond is temporal. 

Reply Obj. 3. Providence resides in the in- 
tellect, but presupposes the art of willing the 
end. Nobody gives a precept about things done 
for an end unless he wills that end. Hence pru- 
dence presupposes the moral virtues, by means 
of which desire is directed towards good, as the 
J^hilosopher .says ^ Even jf Providence has to do 
with the divine will and intellect equally, this 
would not affect the divine simplicity, since in 
God both the will and intellect are one and the 
same thing, as we have said above (0. xix, 
A. I, A. 4, Ans. 2). 

Artici.e 2. Whether Everything Is Subject to 
the Providence of God? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that everything is not subject to divine 
providence. 

Objection I. For nothing foreseen can happen 
by chance. If then everything was foreseen by 
God, nothing would happen by chance. And 
thus chance and luck would disappear, wdiich is 
against common opinion. 

Obj. 2. Further, a wise provider excludes de- 
fect and evil, as far as he can, from those over 
whom he has a care. But we see many evils 
existing. Either, then, God cannot hinder these, 
and thus is not omnipotent, or else He does not 
have care for everything. 

Obj. 3. Further, whatever happens of neces- 

*lbid„ VI. 13 (ii44**32). 
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sity does not require providence or prudence. 
Hence, according to the Philosopher:^ “Pru- 
dence is the right reason of things contingent 
concerning which there is counsel and choice.” 
Since, then, many things happen from necessity, 
everything cannot be subject to providence. 

Obj. 4. Further, whatsoever is left to itself 
cannot be subject to the providence of a gover- 
nor. But men are left to themselves by God, in 
accordance with the words: God made man 
from the beginning, and left him in the hand of 
his own counsel (Ecclus. 15. 14). And particu- 
larly in reference to the wicked: I let them go 
according to the desires of their heart (Ps. 80. 
13). Everything, therefore, cannot be subject to 
divine providence. 

Obj. 5. Further, the Apostle says (I Cor. 9. 
9) : God doth not care for oxen (Vulg., — Doth 
God take care for oxen?), and we may say the 
same of other irrational creatures. Thus every- 
thing cannot be under the care of divine provi- 
dence. 

On the contrary, It is said of Divine Wis- 
dom: She reacheth from end to end mightily, 
and ordered h all things sweetly (Wisd. 8. i). 

/ answer that, Certain persons totally denied 
the existence of providence, as Democritus and 
the Epicureans,^ maintaining that the world was 
made by chance. Others^ taught that incorrup- 
tible things only were subject to providence, 
and corruptible things not in their individual 
selves, but only according to their species; for 
in this re.spect they are incorruptible. They are 
repre.scnted as saying (Job 22. 14): The clouds 
are 11 is covert; and lie doth not consider our 
things; and He walkcth about the poles of heav- 
en. Rabbi Moses/ however, excluded men from 
the generality of things corruptible, on account 
of the excellence of the intellect which they pos- 
sess, but in reference to all else that suffers cor- 
ruption he adhered to the opinion of the others. 

We must say, however, that all things are 
subject to divine providence, not only in gen- 
eral, but even in their ow-n individual selves. 
This is made evident thus. For since every agent 
acts for an end, the ordering of effects towards 
that end extends as far as the causality of the 
first agent extends. From this it happens that in 
the works of an agent something takes place 

1 Ethics, VI, 5, 7, i.^ (1140*35; ii 44 ^-’ 7 )- 
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which has no reference towards the end, because 
the effect comes from a cause other than and 
outside the intention of the agent. But the 
causality of God, Who is the first agent, extends 
to all being, not only as to the principles of spe- 
cies, but also as to the individualizing prin- 
ciples; not only of things incorruptible, but also 
of things corruptible. Hence all things that exist 
in whatever manner are necessarily directed by 
God tow^ards some end, as the Apostle says: 
Those things that are of God are well ordered^ 
(Rom. 13. i). Since, therefore, as the provi- 
dence of God is nothing less than the type of the 
order of things tow'ards an end, as we have said, 
it necessarily follows that all things, as in so far 
as they participate being, must likewise be sub- 
ject to divine providence. 

It has also been shown (q. xiv, a. ii) that 
God knows all things, both universal and parti- 
cular. And since His knowledge may be com- 
pared to the thing as the knowledge of art to the 
objects of art as was said above (q. xiv, a. 8 ), 
all things must of necessity come under His or- 
dering, just as all things wTOught by art are sub- 
ject to the ordering of that art. 

Reply Obj. i. There is a difference between 
universal and particular causes. A thing can es- 
cape the order of a particular cause, but not the 
order of a universal cause. For nothing escapes 
the order of a particular cause except through 
the intervention and hindrance of some other 
particular cause; as, for instance, wood may be 
prevented from burning by the action of water. 
Since, then, all particular causes are included 
under the universal cause, it could not be that 
any effect should take place outside the range 
of that universal cause. So far then as an effect 
escapes the order of a particular cause, it is said 
to be casual or fortuitous in respect to that 
cause; but if wc regard the universal cause, out- 
side whose range no effect can happen, it is .said 
to be foreseen. Thus, for instance, the meeting 
of two servants, although to them it appears a 
chvincc circumstance, has been fully foreseen by 
their master, who has purposely sent them to 
meet at the one place, in such a way that the 
one knows not about the other. 

Reply Obj. 2. It is otherwise with one who 
has care of a particular thing and one whose 
providence is universal, because a particular 
provider excludes all defects from what is sub- 
ject to his care as far as he can, whereas one 

* Vulg .,— powers that are, are ordained of God ; — 
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who provides universally allows some defect to 
remain, lest the good of the whole should be 
hindered* Hence, corruption and defects in nat- 
ural things are said to be contrary to some par- 
ticular nature ; yet they are in keeping with the 
plan of universal nature, since the defect in one 
thing yields to the good of another, or even to 
the universal good; for the corruption of one is 
the generation of another, by which means the 
species is conserved. Since God, then, provides 
universally for all being, it belongs to His provi- 
dence to permit certain defects in particular ef- 
fects, that the perfect good of the universe may 
not be hindered, for if all evil were prevented 
much good would be absent from the universe. 
A lion would cease to live if there were no slay- 
ing of animals, and there would be no patience 
of martyrs if there were no tyrannical persecu- 
tion. Thus Augustine says (Enchir. ii) “Al- 
mighty God would in no way permit evil to 
exist in His works, unless He were so almighty 
and so good as to produce good even from evil.” 
It would appear that it was on account of these 
two arguments to which we have just replied 
that some were persuaded to consider corrupt- 
ible things — for example, casual and evil things 
— as removed from the care of divine provi- 
dence. 

Reply Obj. 3. Man is not the author of nature 
but he iLses natural things in applying art and 
virtue to his own use. Hence human providence 
does not reach to that which takes place in na- 
ture from necessity; but divine providence ex- 
tends thus far, since God is the author of na- 
ture. Apparently it was this argument that 
moved tho.se who withdrew the course of nature 
from the care of divine providence, attributing 
it rather to the necessity of matter, as Demo- 
critus, and other Naturalists among the an- 
cients.* 

Reply Obj. 4. When it is said that God left 
man to himself, this does not mean that man is 
exempt from divine providence but merely that 
he has not a prefixed operating force deter- 
mined to only the one effect, as in the case of 
natural things which are only acted upon as 
though directed by another towards an end, and 
do not act of themselves, as if they directed 
themselves towards an end, like rational crea- 
tures, through free choice, by which they take 
counsel and choose. Hence it is pointedly said: 
In the hand 0} his own counsel. But since the 
very act of free choice is traced to God as to a 
cause, it necessarily follows that everything 
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happening from the exercise of free choice must 
be subject to divine providence. For human 
providence is included under the providence of 
God. as a particular under a universal cause. 
God, however, extends His providence over the 
just in a certain more excellent way than over 
the wicked, since, He prevents anything happen- 
ing which would impede their final salvation. For 
to them that love God, all things work together 
unto good (Rom. 8. 28). But from the fact that 
He does not restrain the wicked from the evil of 
sin, He is said to abandon them — not that He 
altogether withdraws His providence from them, 
for otherwise they would return to nothing, if 
they were not preserved by His providence. 
This was the reason that had weight with Tully,* 
who withdrew from the care of divine provi- 
dence human affairs concerning which we take 
counsel. 

Reply Obj. 5. Since a rational creature has, 
through free choice, control over its actions, as 
was said above (p xix, a. 10), it is subject to 
divine providence in a special manner, so that 
something is imputed to it as a fault, or as a 
merit; and there is given it accordingly some^ 
thing by way of punishment or reward. In this 
way the Apostle withdraws oxen from the care 
of God; not, however, that individual irrational 
creatures escape the care of divine providence, 
as was the opinion of the Rabbi Moses (loc. 
cit.). 

Article 3. Whether God Has Immediate Provi- 
dence over Everything? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
seems that God has not immediate providence 
over all things. 

Objection i. For whatever is contained in the 
notion of dignity must be attributed to God. 
But it belongs to the dignity of a ^Jng that he 
should have ministers, through whose mediation 
he provides for his subjects. Therefore much 
less has God Himself immediate providence 
over all things. 

Obj. 2. Further, it belongs to providence to 
order all things to an end. Now the end of ev- 
er>^thing is its perfection and its good. But it 
pertains to every cause to direct its effect to 
good; hence every agent cause is a c?^use of the 
working out of providence. If therefore God 
were to have immediate providence over all 
things, all secondary causes would be with- 
drawn. 

Obj. 3. Further, Augustine says (Enchir, 17),^ 

• De Divinat., 11 , 5 (DD iv, 218). 
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that 'It is better to be ignorant of some things 
than to know them,” fot example, vile things; 
and the Philosopher says the same.* But what- 
ever is better must be assigned to God. There- 
fore He has not immediate providence over vile 
and evil things. 

On the contrary^ It is said (Job 34. 13): 
What other hath He appointed over the earth? 
or whom hath He set over the world which He 
made? On which passage Gregory says {Moral 
xxiv, 20):* Himself He ruleth the world which 
He Himself hath made, 

I answer that^ Two things belong to provi- 
dence — namely, the plan of the order of things 
foreordained towards an end, and the execution 
of this order, which is called government. As re- 
gards the first of these, God has immediate 
providence over everything, because he has in 
His intellect the types of everything, even the 
smallest, and whatsoever causes He assigns to 
certain effects, He gives them the power to pro- 
duce those effects. Hence it must be that He has 
beforehand in idea the order of those effects in 
Himself. As to the second, there are certain in- 
termediaries of God’s providence, for He gov- 
erns things inferior by superior, not on account 
of any defect in His power, but by reason of the 
abundance of His goodness, so that the dignity 
of causality is imparted even to creatures. 

Thus Plato’s opinion, as narrated by Gregory 
of Nyssa {De provid. viii, 3), Ms excluded. He 
taught a threefold providence. First, one which 
belongs to the supreme God, Who first and 
foremost has provision over spiritual things, 
and thus over the whole world as regards genus, 
species, and universal causes. The second provi- 
dence, which is over the individuals of all that 
can be generated and corrupted, he attributed 
to the gods who circulate in the heavens; that 
is, certain separate substances, which move cor- 
poreal things in a circular direction. The third 
providence, over human affairs, he assigned to 
demons, whom the Platonic philosophers placed 
between us and the gods, as Augustine tells us.^ 

Reply Obj. i. It pertains to a king’s dignity to 
have ministers who execute his providence. But 
the fact that he has not the plan of those things 
which are done by them arises from a deficiency 
in himself. For every operative science is the 
more perfect the more it considers the particu- 
lar things with which its action is concerned. 

* Metaphysics, xu, q (io 74 ** 32 )* 
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R$ply Obj. 2. God’s inunediate provision over 
everytMng does not exclude the action of Sec- 
ondary causes, which are the executors of His 
order, as was said above. 

Reply Obj. 3. It is better for us not to know 
evil and vile things, because by them we are im- 
peded in our knowledge of what is better and 
higher, for we cannot understand many things 
simultaneously, and because the thought of evil 
sometimes perverts the will towards evil This 
does not hold with God, Who sees everything 
simultaneously at one glance, and whose will 
cannot turn in the direction of evil. 

Article 4. Whether Providence Imposes Any 
Necessity on Things Foreseen? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
seems that divine providence imposes necessity 
upon things foreseen. 

Objection I. For every effect that has a perse 
cause, either present or past, which it neces- 
sarily follows, happens from necessity, as the 
Philosopher proves.^ But the providence of God, 
since it is eternal, pre-exists, and the effect flows 
from it of necessity, for divine providence can- 
not be frustrated. Therefore divine providence 
imposes a necessity upon things foreseen. 

Obj. 2. Further, every provider makes his 
work as stable as he can, lest it should fail. But 
God is most powerful. Therefore He assigns the 
stability of necessity to things provided. 

Obj. 3. Further, Boethius says {De Consol. 
iv, 6):® “Fate from the immutable source of 
providence binds together human acts and for- 
tunes by the indissoluble connection of causes.” 
It seems therefore that providence imposes nec- 
essity upon things foreseen. 

On the contrary, Dionysius says that {Div. 
Nom. iv, 33)^ “to corrupt nature is not the work 
of providence.” But it is in the nature of some 
things to be contingent. Divine providence does 
not therefore impose any necessity upon things 
so as to destroy their contingency, 

/ answer that, Divine providence imposes 
necessity upon some things, not upon all, as 
some have believed.® For to providence it be- 
longs to order things towards an end. Now after 
the divine goodness, which is an end separate 
from all things, the principal good in things 
themselves is the perfection of the universe, 
which would not be, were not all grades of be- 

» Metaphysics, vi, 3 (1027*30). 
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ing found in things. Hence it pertains to divine 
providence to produce every grade of being. 
And thus it has prepared for some things neces- 
sary causes, so that they happen of necessity, 
for others contingent causes, that they may hap- 
pen by contingency, according to the condition 
of their proximate causes. 

Reply Obj. i. The effect of divine providence 
is not only that things should happen somehow, 
but that they should happen either by necessity 
or by contingency. Therefore whatsoever divine 
providence ordains to happen infallibly and of 
necessity happens infallibly and of necessity, 
and that happens from contingency, w'hich the 
plan of divine providence conceives to happen 
from contingency. 

Reply Obj. 2. The order of divine providence 
is unchangeable and certain, so far as all things 
which are provided for by Him happen as they 
have been provided for, whether from necessity 
or from contingency. 

Reply Obj. 3. That indissolubility and un- 
changeableness of which Boethius speaks per- 
tain to the certainty of providence, which does 
not fail to produce its effect, and that in the way 
of happening that He provided for; but they do 
not pertain to the necessity of the effects. We 
must remember that necessary and contmg€ 7 it 
are properly consequent upon being as such. 
Hence the mode both of necessity and of contin- 
gency falls under the provision of God, who pro- 
vides universally for all being, not under the 
provision of causes that provide only for some 
particular order of things. 

QUESTION XXTII 
Of predestination 
{In Eight Articles) 

After the consideration of divine providence, 
we must treat of predestination and the book of 
life (q. XXIV ). Concerning predestination there 
are eight points of inquiry: (i) Whether pre- 
destination is suitably attributed to God? (2) 
What is predestination, and whether it places 
anything in the predestined? (3) Whether to 
God belongs the reprobation of some men? (4) 
On the comparison of predestination elec- 
tion; w'hether, that is to say, the predestined 
are chosen? (5) Whether merits are the cause 
or reason of predestination, or reprobation, or 
election? (6) Of the certainty of predestina- 
tion; whether the predestined will infallibly be 
saved? (7) Whether the number of the pre- 
destined is certain? (8) Whether predestination 
can be furthered by the prayers of the saints? 


Article i. Whether Men Are Predestined by 
God? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
seems that men are not predestined by God. 

Objection i. For Damascene says {De Fide 
Orthod. ii, 30) “It must be borne in mind that 
God foreknows but does not predetermine ev- 
erything, .since He foreknows all that is in us, 
but does not predetermine it all.” But human 
merit and demerit are in us, since we are the 
masters of our own acts by free choice. All that 
pertains therefore to merit or demerit is not 
predestined by God, and thus man’s predestina- 
tion is done away. 

Obj. 2. Further, all creatures are ordered to 
their end by divine providence, as was said 
above (q. xxii, aa. i, 2). But other creatures 
are not said to be predestined by God. There- 
fore neither are men. 

Obj. 3. Further, the angels are capable of hap- 
piness as well as men. But predestination is not 
.suitable to angels, since in them there never w\'is 
any unhappiness iniiscria) \ for predestination, 
as Augustine says (Dc prccdcst. sanct. 17).^ is 
the purpose to take pity (miser endi). Therefore 
men are noi predestined. 

Obj. 4. Further, the benefits God confers up- 
on men are revealed by the Holy Ghost to holy 
men according to the saying of the Apostle 
(I Cor. 2. 12): Now we have received not the 
spirit of this world, but the Spirit that is of 
God: that we may know the things that are give?i 
us fro 7 n God. Therefore if man were predestined 
by God, since f)redestination is a benefit from 
God, his predestination would be made known 
to each predestined, which is clearly false. 

O71 the contrary, It is written (Rom. 8. 30) : 
Whom lie predestined, thc 77 i He ^ tso called. 

I answer that. It is fitting that God should 
predestine men. For all things are .subject to His 
providence, as was shown above (q. xxii, a. 2). 
Now it belongs to providence to order things to- 
wards their end, as was also said (q. xxii, a. i). 
The end towards which created things are or- 
dered by God is twofold: one which exceeds all 
proportion and power of created nature, and 
this end is life eternal, that consists in seeing 
God which is above the nature of every crea- 
ture, as shown above (q. xii, 4). The other end, 
however, is proportionate to created nature, to 
which end created being can attain according to 
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the power of its nature. Now if a thing cannot 
attain to something by the power of its nature, 
it must be conveyed there by another ; thus, an 
arrow is sent by the archer towards a mark. 
Hence, properly speaking, a rational creature, 
capable of eternal life, is led towards it, con- 
veyed, as it were, by God. The plan of that 
direction pre-exists in God, just as in Him is 
the type of the order of all things towards an 
end, which we said to be providence (q. xxii, 
A. i). Now the type in the mind of the doer of 
something to be done is a kind of pre- existence 
in him of the thing to be done. Hence the type 
of this direction of a rational creature towards 
the end of life eternal is called predestination. 
For to destine, is to send. Thus it is clear that 
predestination, as regards its objects, is a part 
of providence. 

Reply Obj. i. Damascene calls predetermina- 
tion an imposition of necessity, after the man- 
ner of natural things which are predetermined 
towards one end. This is clear from his adding: 
“He does not will malice, nor does He compel 
virtue.” Hence predestination is not excluded 
by him. 

Reply Obj. 2. Irrational creatures are not 
capable of that end which exceeds the power of 
human nature. And so they cannot be properly 
said to be predestined, although improperly the 
term is used in respect of any other end. 

Reply Obj. 3. Predestination applies to angels, 
just as it does to men, although they have 
never been unhappy. For movement does not 
take its species from the term from which, but 
from the term to which. Because it matters 
nothing, in respect of the notion of making 
white, whether he who is made white was before 
black, sallow, or ruddy. Likewise it matters 
nothing in respect of the notion of predestina- 
tion whether one is predestined to life eternal 
from the state of misery or not. Although it may 
be said that every conferring of good above that 
which is due pertains to mercy, as was shown 
previously (q. xxi, aa. 3, ad 2. a. 4). 

Reply Obj. 4. Even if by a special privilege 
their predestination were revealed to some, it is 
not fitting that it should be revealed to every- 
one; because, if so. those who were not pre- 
destined would despair, and security would be- 
get negligence in the predestined. 

Article 2. Whether Predestination Places Any^ 
thing in the Predestined? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that predestination does place something 
in the predestined. 
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Objection i. For every action of itself brings 
in passion. If therefore predestination is action 
in God, predestination must be passion in the 
predestined, 

Obj. 2. Further, Origen says' on the text. He 
who was predesthied^ etc. (Rom. 1.4): “Pre- 
destination is of one who is not; destination, of 
one who is.” And Augustine says {De Preed. 
Sanct.) “What is predestination but the des- 
tination of one who is?” Therefore predestina- 
tion is only of one who actually exists, and it 
thus places something in the predestined. 

Obj. 3. Further, preparation is something in 
the thing prepared. But predestination is “the 
preparation of God’s benefits^^ as Augustine 
says (De Preed. Sanct. ii, 14).^ Therefore pre- 
destination is something in the predestined. 

Obj. 4. Further, nothing temporal enters into 
the definition of eternity. But grace, which is 
something temporal, is found in the definition 
of predestination. For predestination is said to 
be^ the “preparation of grace in the present and 
of glory in the future.” Therefore predestination 
is not anything eternal. So it must be that it is 
in the predestined, and not in God, for what- 
ever is in Him is eternal. 

071 the cimtraryy Augustine says {ihid^ that 
predestination is “the foreknowledge of God’s 
benefits.” But foreknowledge is not in the things 
foreknown, but in the person who foreknows 
them. Therefore, predestination is in the one 
who predestines, and not in the predestined. 

/ answer that, Predestination is not anything 
in the predestined but only in the person who 
predestines. We have said above (a. 1) that pre- 
destination is a part of providence. Now provi- 
dence is not anything in the things provided for, 
but is a type in the mind of the provider, as 
was proved above (q. xxn, a. i.). But the exe- 
cution of providence which is called govern- 
ment is in a passive way in the thing governed, 
and in an active way in the governor. Hence it 
is clear that predestination is a kind of type of 
the ordering of some persons towards eternal 
salvation, existing in the divine mind. The exe- 
cution, however, of this order is in a passive way 
in the predestined, but actively in God. The 
execution of predestination is the calling and 
magnification, according to the Apostle (Rom. 
8. 30): Who 7 n He predestined^ them He also 
called; and whom He called, them He also mag- 
nified (Vulg., justified). 

* Bk. I (PG 14, 849). 

• Cf. Dc Div. Quaest. ad Simplic., Bk. i, Q. 2 (PL 40, 
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Reply Ob}, t. Actions passing out to external 
matter of themselves bring in passion—for ex- 
ample, the actions of warming and cutting; but 
not actions remaining in the agent, as under- 
standing and willing, as said above (qq. xiv, 
A. 2; XVIII, A. 3, Ans. i). Predestination is an 
action of this latter class. Therefore, it does not 
put anything in the predestined But its execu- 
tion, which passes out to external things, places 
an effect in them. 

Reply Obj. 2. Destination sometimes denotes 
a real sending of someone to a given end, and 
in this way destination can only be said of some- 
one actually existing. It is taken, however, in 
another sense for a mission which a person con- 
ceives in the mind, and in this manner we are 
said to destine a thing which we firmly propose 
in our mind. In this latter way it is said that 
Eleazar determined not to do any unlawful 
things for the love of life (II Mac. 6. 20). Thus 
destination can be of a thing which does not 
exist. Predestination, however, by reason of the 
antecedent character it implies, can be attrib- 
uted to a thing which does not actually exist, 
in whatever way destination is accepted. 

Reply Obj. 3, Preparation is twofold : of the 
patient in respect to passion, and this is in the 
thing prepared; and of the agent to action, and 
this is in the agent. Such a preparation is pre- 
destination, according as an agent by intellect 
is said to prepare itself to act in so far as it pre- 
conceives the idea of what is to be done. Thus, 
God from all eternity prepared by predestina- 
tion, conceiving the idea of the order of some 
towards salvation. 

Reply Obj. 4. Grace does not come into the 
definition of predestination as something be- 
longing to its essence, but in so far as predes- 
tination implies a relation to grace, as of cause 
to effect, and of act to its object. Hence it does 
not follow that predestination is anything tem- 
poral. 

Article 3. Whether God Reprobates Any 
Man? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
seems that God repi^obates no man. 

Objection i. For nobody reprobates what he 
loves. But God loves every man, according to 
(Wisd. II. 25) : Thou lovest all things that are, 
and Thou hatest none of the things Thou hast 
made. Therefore God reprobates no man. 

Obj. 2. Further, if God reprobates any man, 
it would be necessary for reprobation to have 
the same relation to the reprobate as predestina- 
tion has to the predestined. But predestination 


is the cause of the salvation of the predestined. 
Therefore reprobation will likewise be the cause 
of the loss of the reprobate. But this is false. 
For it is said (Osee 13. 9) : Destruction is thy 
own, 0 Israel; Thy help is only in Me. God does 
not, then, reprobate any man. 

Obj. 3. Further, to no one ought anything to 
be imputed which he cannot avoid. But if God 
reprobates anyone, that one must perish. For it 
is said (Eccl. 7. 14) : Consider the works of 
Gody that no man can correct whom He hath 
despised. Therefore it could not be imputed to 
any man, were he to perish. But this is false. 
Therefore God docs not reprobate anyone. 

On the contrary, It is .said (Malach. i. 2, 3) : 
I have loved Jacob, but have hated Esau. 

I answer that, God does reprobate some. For 
it was said above (a. i) that predestination is a 
part of providence. To providence, however, it 
belongs to permit certain defects in those things 
which are subject to providence, as was said 
above (q. xxii, a. 2). Thus, as men are or- 
dained to eternal life through the providence of 
God, it likewise is part of that providence to 
permit some to fall away from that end; this is 
called reprobation. 

Thus, as predestination is a part of provi- 
dence, in regard to those divinely ordained to 
eternal salvation, so reprobation is a part of 
providence in regard to those who turn aside 
from that end. Hence reprobation implies not 
only foreknowledge, but also something more, 
as does providence, as was said above (q. xxii, 
A. I. Ans. 3). Therefore, as predestination in- 
cludes the will to confer grace and glory, so also 
reprobation includes the will to permit a person 
to fall into sin, and to impose the punishment of 
damnation on account of that sin. 

Reply Obj. i. God loves all men and all crea- 
tures, in so far as He wishes them all some good, 
but He does not wish every good to them all. So 
far, therefore, as He does not wish this particu- 
lar good — namely, eternal life — He is said to 
hate or reprobate them. 

Rcpjy Obj. 2. Reprobation differs in its caus- 
ality from predestination. This latter is the 
cause both of what is expected in the future life 
by the predestined — namely, glory — and of 
what is received in this life — namely, grace. 
Reprobation, however, is not the cause of what 
is in the present — namely, sin, but it is the cause 
of abandonment by God, It is the cause, how- 
ever, of what is assigned in the future — namely, 
eternal puni.shment. But guilt proceeds from the 
free choice of the person who is reprobated and 
deserted by grace. In this way the word of the 
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prophet js true^<-immely, Destruction is thy 
own, 0 Israel. 

Reply Obj. 3. Reprobation by God does not 
take anything away from the power of the per- 
son reprobated. Hence, when it is said that the 
reprobated cannot obtain grace, this must not 
be understood as implying absolute impossibil- 
ity, but only conditional impossibility; as was 
said above (q. xix, a. 8, Ans. i), that the pre- 
destined must necessarily be saved, yet by a 
conditional necessity, which does not do away 
with the liberty of choice. Hence, although any- 
one reprobated by God cannot acquire grace, 
nevertheless that he falls into this or that par- 
ticular sin comes from his free choice. And so 
it is rightly imputed to him as guilt. 

Article 4. Whether the Predestined Are 
Chosen by God? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
seems that the predestined are not chosen by 
God. 

Objection i. For Dionysius says {Div. Norn, 
iv, i)^ that as the corporeal sun sends his rays 
upon all without selection, so does God His 
goodness. But the goodness of God is commu- 
nicated to some in an especial manner through 
a participation of grace and glory. Therefore 
God without any selection communicates His 
grace and glory ; and this belongs to predestina- 
tion. 

Obj. 2. Further, election is of things that ex- 
ist. But predestination from all eternity is also 
of things which do not exist. Therefore, some 
are predestined without election. 

Obj. 3. Further, election implies some dis- 
crimination. Now God wills all men to be saved 
(I Tim. 2. 4). Therefore, predestination which 
ordains men beforehand towards eternal salva- 
tion, is without election. 

On the contrary, It is said (Ephes. 1, 4): He 
chose us in Him before the foundation of the 
world. 

I answer that, Predestination presupposes 
election in the order of reason, and election pre- 
suppo.ses love. The reason of this is that pre- 
destination, as stated above (a. i), is a part of 
providence. Now providence, as also prudence, 
is the plan existing in the intellect directing the 
ordering of some things towards an end, as was 
proved above (q. xxn, a. i). But nothing is 
directed towards an end unless the will for that 
end already exists. Hence ..the predestination of 
some to eternal salvation presupposes, in the 
order of reason, that God wills their salvation, 

* PG 3 , 693 . 
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and to this belong both election and love:— • 
love, in so far as He wills them this particular 
good of eternal salvation, since to love is to wish 
good to anyone, as stated above (q. xx, Aa. 2, 
3); election, in so far as He wills this good to 
some in preference to others, since He repro- 
bates some, as stated above (a. 3). 

Election and love, however, are differently 
ordered in God, and in ourselves, because in us 
the will in loving does not cause good, but we 
are incited to love by the good which already 
exists; and therefore we choose someone to 
love, and so election in us precedes love. In God, 
however, it is the reverse. For His will, by which 
in loving He wishes good to someone, is the 
cause of that good possessed by some in prefer- 
ence to others. Thus it is clear that love pre- 
cedes election in the order of reason, and elec- 
tion precedes predestination. And so all the pre- 
destinate are objects of election and love. 

Reply Obj. i. If the communication of the 
divine goodness in general be considered, God 
communicates His goodness without election, 
since there is nothing which does not in some 
way share in His goodness, as we said above 
(q. VI, A. 4). But if we consider the communi- 
cation of this or that particular good, He does 
not allot it without election, since He gives cer- 
tain goods to some men, which He does not give 
to others. Thus in the conferring of grace and 
glory election is implied. 

Reply Obj. 2. When the will of the person 
choosing i.s stirred up to make a choice by the 
good already pre-existing in the thing, the 
choice must be of those things which already 
exist, as happens in our choice. In God it is 
otherwise, as was said above (0. xx, A. 2). 
Thus, as Augustine says;* “Those are chosen by 
God, who do not exist ; yet He does not err in 
His choice.” 

Reply Obj. 3. God wills all men to be saved 
by His antecedent will, which is to will not ab- 
solutely but relatively as we have said above 
(q. xix, a. 6) ; and not by His consequent will, 
which is to will absolutely. 

Article 5, Whether the Foreknowledge of Mer- 
its Is the Cause of Predestination? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
seems that foreknowledge of merits is the cause 
of predestination. 

Objection i. For the Apostle says (Rom. 8. 
29): Whom He foreknow, He also predesti- 
nated. Again a gloss of Ambrose on Rom. 9. 15 : 
/ will have mercy upon whom I will have mercy 
» S€fm. ad Poptd., xxvi, 4 (PL 384 173)* 
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says : “I will give mercy to him who, I foresee, 
will turn to Me with his whole, heart.”^ There- 
fore it seems the foreknowledge of merits is the 
case of predestination. 

Obj. 2. Further, Divine predestination in- 
cludes the divine will, which can not be irration- 
al, since predestination is the purpose to have 
mercy, as Augustine says {De Prmd. Sanct.)} 
But there can be no other reason for predestina- 
tion than the foreknowledge of merits. There- 
fore it must be the cause or reason of predes- 
tination. 

Obj. 3. Further, There is no injustice in God 
(Rom. 9. 14). Now it would seem unjust that 
unequal things be given to equals. But all men 
are equal as regards both nature and original 
sin, and inequality in them arises from the mer- 
its or demerits of their own actions. Therefore 
God does not prepare unequal things for men 
by predestining and reprobating, unless through 
the foreknowledge of their merits and dements. 

On the contrary^ The Apostle says (Tit. 3. 
5) : Not by the works of justice which we have 
do 7 ie, but according to II is mercy He saved us. 
But as He saved us, so He predestined that we 
should be saved. Therefore, foreknowledge of 
merits is not the cause or reason of predestina- 
tion. 

I answer that. Since predestination includes 
will, as was said above (aa. 3, 4), the reason of 
predestination must be sought for in the same 
way as was the reason of the will of God. Now 
it was shown above (q. xix, a. 5) that we can- 
not assign any cause of the divine will on the 
part of the act of willing; but a rea.son can be 
found on the part of the things willed, in so far 
as God wills one thing on account of something 
else. Therefore nobody has been so insane as to 
say that merit is the cause of divine predes- 
tination as regards the act of the predestinalor. 
But the question is this, whether, as regards the 
effect, predestination has any cause; or what 
comes to the same thing, whether God pre-or- 
dained that He would give the effect of predes- 
tination to anyone on account of any merits. 

Accordingly there were some who held that 
the effect of predestination was pre-ordained 
for some on account of pre-existing merits in a 
former life. This was the opinion of Origen,® 

' Glossa ordin.y (vi, 21E); Ambrose, In Rom., ix, 15 (PL 
17, 142). 

* Chaps. 3, 6, 17 (PL 44. 965, g6g, 985); cf. De Div. 
Qmesi ad Simplic., J, 2 (PL 40, 115); Coni. Duas Epist. 
PelaR.fU, 9 (PL 44, 586). 
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who thought that the souls of men were created 
in the beginning, and according to the diversity 
of their works different states were assigned to 
them in this world when united to the body. 
The Apostle, however, rebuts this opinion where 
he says (Rom. 9. ii, 12) : For when they were 
not yet born, nor had done any good or evil , . . . 
not of works, but of Him that calleth, it was 
said to her: The elder shall serve the younger. 

Others said that pre-existing merits in this life 
are the reason and cause of the effect of predes- 
tination. For the Pelagians taught'* that the be- 
ginning of doing w^ell came from us, and the 
completion from God, so that it came about that 
the effect of predestination was granted to one 
and not to another because the one made a be- 
ginning by preparing, whereas the other did not. 
But against this we have the saying of the 
Apostle (II Cor. 3. 5), that wc are not sufficient 
to think anything of ourselves as of ourselves. 
Now no principle of action can be found pre- 
vious to the act of thinking. Therefore it can- 
not be .said that anything begun in us can be the 
reason of the effect of predestination. 

And so others said'^ that merits following the 
effect of predestination are the reason of pre- 
destination. giving us to understand that God 
gives grace to a person, and pre-ordains that He 
will give it, because Pie knows beforehand that 
He wall make good use of that grace, as if a 
king were to give a horse to a soldier because he 
knows he will make good use of it. But these 
.seem to have drawm a distinction between that 
which flow's from grace, and that which flow's 
from free choice, as if the .same thing cannot 
come from both It is, howTver, manifest that 
what is of grace is the effect of predestination; 
and this cannot be considered as the reason of 
predestination, since it is contained in the no- 
tion of predestination. Therefore, if anything 
else in us be the reason of predestination, it will 
be outside the effect of predestination. Now 
there is no distinction between w'hat flow's from 
free choiic and w'hat is of predestination, as 
there is no distinction between w'hat flow's from 
a .secondary cause and from a first cause. For 
the providence of God produces effects through 
the operation of secondary causes, as w'as above 
showm (q. XXII, A. 3). Therefore, that w'hich 
flows from free choice is also of predestination. 

We must say, therefore, that the effect of 
predestination may be considered in a twofold 

^ See n Council of Carthage, 416; can. 5 (MA iii, 322; 
DZios). 

^ Cf. St Thomas, In Rom., ix, 3; cf. also Glossa ordin., 
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chap. 2 (QRi, 254). 
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light. In one way, in particular; and thus there 
is no reason why one effect of predestination 
should not be the reason or cause of another, a 
subsequent effect being the reason of a previous 
effect, as its final cause, and the previous effect 
being the reason of the subsequent as its merito- 
rious cause, which is reduced to the disposition 
of the matter. Thus we might say that God pre- 
ordained to give glory on account of merit, and 
that He preordained to give grace to merit 
glory. 

In another way, the effect of predestination 
may be considered in general. Thus, it is impos- 
sible that the whole of the effect of predestina- 
tion in general should have any cause as coming 
from us, because whatsoever is in man ordering 
him towards •salvation is included wholly under 
the effect of predestination, even the prepara- 
tion for grace. For neither does this happen 
otherwise than by divine help, according to the 
prophet Jeremias (Lam. 5. 21): Convert 21s, 0 
Lord, to Thee, and we shall be converted. Yet 
predestination has in this way, in regard to its 
effect, the goodness of God for its reason, to- 
wards which the whole effect of predestination 
is ordered as to an end, and from which it pro- 
ceeds, as from its first moving principle. 

Reply Obj. i. The use of grace foreknown by 
God is not the cause of conferring grace, ex- 
cept after the manner of a final cause; as was 
explained above. 

Reply Obj. 2. Predestination has its reason in 
the goodness of God as regards its effects in gen- 
eral. Cun.sidered in its particular effects, how- 
ever, one effect is the reason of another, as al- 
ready stated. 

Reply Obj. 3. The reason for the predestina- 
tion of some and reprobation of others must be 
sought for in the goodness of God. Thus He is 
said to have made all things through His good- 
ness, so that the divine goodness might be repre- 
sented in things. Now it is necessary that God’s 
goodness, which in itself is one and undivided, 
should be manifested in many ways in His crea- 
tion, because creatures in themselves cannot at- 
tain to the simplicity of God. Thus it is that for 
the completion of the universe there are re- 
quired different grades of being, some of w^hich 
hold a high and some a low place in the uni- 
verse. That this multiformity of grades may be 
preserved in things, God allows some evils, lest 
many good things should never happen, as was 
said above (q. ii, a. 3, Ans. i ; q. xxii, a. 2). 

Let us then consider the whole of the human 
race, as we con.sider the whole universe. God 
wills to manifest His goodness in men: in re- 


spect to those whom He predestines, by means 
of His mercy, in sparing them ; and in respect 
of others, whom he reprobates, by means of His 
justice, in punishing them. This is the reason 
why God elects some and rejects others. To this 
the Apostle refers, saying (Rom. 9. 22, 23): 
What if God, willing to show His wrath (that 
is, the vengeance of His justice), and to make 
His power known, endured (that is, permitted) 
with much patience vessels of wrath, fitted for 
destruction; that He might show the riches of 
His glory on the vessels of mercy, which He 
hath prepared unto glory (Rom. 9. 22, 23); 
and (II Tim. 2. 20) ; But hi a great house there 
are not only vessels of gold and silver; but alsc 
of wood and of earth; and some, indeed, untc 
honour, but some unto dlshono2ir. 

Yet why He chooses some for glory and rep- 
robates others has no reason except the divine 
will. Hence Augu.stine says {Tract, xxvi in 
Joan “Why He drawls one, and another He 
draw's not, seek not to judge, if thou dost not 
wish to err.” Thus too, in the things of nature, 
a reason can be assigned, since prime matter is 
altogether uniform, why one part of it was 
fashioned by God from the beginning under the 
form of fire, another under the form of earth, 
that there might be a diversity of species in 
things of nature. Yet why this particular part 
of matter is under this particular form, and that 
under another, depends upon the simple will 
of God; as from the .simple will of the artificer 
it depends that this stone is in this part of the 
wall, and that in another, although the plan re- 
quires that some stones should be in this place, 
and .some in that place. 

Neither on this account can there be said to 
be injustice in God if He prepares unequal lots 
for not unequal things. This would be alto- 
gether contrary to the notion of justice if the 
effect of predestination were granted as a debt, 
and not from grace. In things which are given 
from grace a person can give more or less, just 
as he pleases (provided he deprives nobody of 
his due), without any infringement of justice. 
This is what the master of the house said: Take 
what is thine, and go thy way. Is it not lawful 
for me to do what I will? (Matt. 20. 14, 15). 

Article 6. Whether Predestination Is Certain? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It 
seems that predestination is not certain. 

Objection i. Because on the words Hold fast 
that which thou hast, that no one take thy 
crown (Apoc. 3. ii), Augustine says {De Corr, 

* PL 35, 1607. 
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et Gmt, 13) ** Another will not receive, unless 
this one were to lose it.” H^ce the crown 
which is the effect of predestination can be both 
acquired and lost. Therefore predestination is 
not certain. 

Obj. 2. Further, granted what is possible, 
nothing impossible follows. But it is possible 
that one predestined — for example, Peter— 
may sin and then be killed. But if this were so, 
it would follow that the effect of predestination 
would be thwarted. This, then, is not impos- 
sible. Therefore predestination is not certain. 

Obj. 3. Further, whatever God could do in 
the past, He can do now. But He could have 
not predestined whom He has predestined. 
Therefore now He is able not to predestine him. 
Therefore predestination is not certain. 

On the contrary, A gloss on Rom. 8. 29: 
Whom He foreknew, He also predestinated, 
says*: “Predestination is the foreknowledge and 
preparation of the benefits of God, by which 
whosoever are freed will most certainly be 
freed.” 

/ answer that, Predestination most certainly 
and infallibly takes effect; yet it does not im- 
pose any necessity, so that, namely, its effect 
should take place from necessity. For it was 
said above (a. i), that predestination is a part 
of providence. But not all things subject to 
providence are necessary, some things happen- 
ing from contingency, according to the condi- 
tion of the proximate causes, which divine prov- 
idence has ordered for such effects. Yet the or- 
der of providence is infallible, as was .shown 
above (q. xxii, a. 4). So also the order of pre- 
destination is certain; yet free choice from 
w'hich the effect of predestination has its con- 
tingency, is not taken away. Moreover all that 
has been said about the divine knowledge and 
will (qq. xiv, a. 13, and xix, a. 8) must also be 
taken into consideration, since they do not 
take away contingency from things, although 
they themselves are most certain and infallible. 

Reply Obj. i. The crown may be said to be- 
long to a person in two ways: first, by God’s 
predestination, and thus no one loses his crown ; 
secondly, by the merit of grace, for what we 
merit, in a certain way is ours, and thus anyone 
can lose his crown by mortal sin. Anotiier per- 
son receives that crown thus lost, since he takes 
the former’s place. For God does not permit 
some to fall without raising others, according to 
Job 34. 24; He shall break in pieces many and 

» PL 44, 940. 
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innumerable, and make others to stand in their 
stead. Thus men are substituted in the place of 
the fallen angels, and the Gentiles in that of the 
Jews. He who is substituted for another in the 
state of grace also receives the crown of the 
fallen in that in eternal life he will rejoice at 
the good the other has done, in which life he 
will rejoice at all good whether done by himself 
or by others. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although it is possible for one 
who is predestined considered in himself to die 
in mortal sin, yet it is not possible, supposed, as 
in fact it is supposed, that he is predestined. 
Hence it does not follow that predestination 
can fall short of its effect. 

Reply Obj. 3. Since predestination includes^ 
the divine will as stated above (q. xix, a. 3), 
and the fact that God wills any created thing is 
necessary on the supposition that He so wills, 
on account of the immutability of the divine 
will, but is not necessary absolutely, so the same 
must be said of predestination. Therefore we 
ought not to say that God is able not to pre- 
destine one whom He has predestined, taking 
it in a composite sense, though, absolutely 
speaking, God can predestine or not. But in this 
way the certainty of predestination is not taken 
away. 

Article 7. Whether the Number of the 
Predestined Is Certain? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article: It 
seems that the number of the predestined is not 
certain. 

Objection i. For a number to which an addi- 
tion caa be made is not certain. But there can 
be an addition to the number of the predestined 
as it seems, for it is written (Deut. i. ii) ; The 
Lord God adds to this number many thousands, 
and a gloss adds,^ “fixed by Go*i, who knows 
those who belong to Him.” Therefore the num- 
ber of the predestined is not certain. 

Obj. 2. Further, no reason can be assigned 
why God preordains to salvation one number of 
men more than another. But nothing is ar- 
ranged by God without a reason. Therefore the 
number to be saved preordained by God can- 
not be certain. 

Obj. 3. Further, the operations of God are 
more perfect than those of nature. But in the 
works of nature good is found in the majority 
of things, defect and evil in the minority. If, 
then, the number of the saved were fixed by 
God at a certain figure, there would be more 
saved than lost. Yet the contrary follows from 

» Glossa ordin., (i, ssoBh 
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Matt. 7. 13,. 14: For is the gate, and 
broad the way that leadeth to destruction^ and 
many there are who go in thereat. Sow narrow 
is the gate, and strait is the way that leadeth 
to life; and few there are that find it I Therefore 
the number of those preordained by God to be 
saved is not certain. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {De Corr. et 
Oral. 13):^ “The number of the predestined is 
certain, and can neither be increased nor di- 
minished.” 

I answer that, The number of the predestined 
is certain. Some have said^ that it was formally, 
but not materially certain, as if we were to say 
that it was certain that a hundred or a thousand 
would be saved, not however these or those in- 
dividuals. But this takes away the certainty of 
predestination, 9f which we spoke above (a. 6). 
Therefore we must say that to God the number 
of the predestined is certain, not only formally, 
but also materially. 

It must, however, be observed that the num- 
ber of the predestined is said to be certain to 
God not only by reason of His knowledge, be- 
cause, that is to say, He knows how many will 
be saved (for in this way the number of drops 
of rain and the sands of the sea are certain to 
God), but by reason of His deliberate choice 
and determination. 

For the further evidence of this we must re- 
member that every agent intends to make some- 
thing finite, as is clear from what has been .said 
above when we treated of the infinite (q. vii, a. 
4). Now whoever intends some definite measure 
in his effect thinks out some definite number in 
the essential parts, which are by their very na- 
ture required for the perfection of the whole. 
For of those things which are required not prin- 
cipally, but only on account of something else, 
he does not select any definite number per se, 
but he accepts and uses them in such numbers 
as are necessary on account of that other thing. 
For instance, a builder thinks out the definite 
measurements of a house, and also the definite 
number of rooms which he wishes to make in 
the house, and definite measurements of the 
W’alls and the roof ; he does not, however, select 
a definite number of stones, but accepts and 
uses just so many as are suflScient for the re- 
quired measurements of the wall. 

So also must we consider concerning God in 
regard to the whole universe, which is His ef- 
fect. For He preordained the measurements of 

1PL44>040. 
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the whole of the universe, and what number 
would befit the essential parts of that universe 
— that is to say, which have in some way been 
ordained in perpetuity; how many spheres, how 
many stars, how many elements, and how many 
species of things. Individuals, however, which 
undergo corruption, are not ordained as it were 
chiefly for the good of the universe, but in a 
secondary way, in so far as the good of the spe- 
cies is preserved through them. Hence, although 
God knows the number of all the individuals, 
the number of oxen, flies, and the like is not 
preordained by God per se, but divine provi- 
dence produces just so many as are sufficient 
for the preservation of the species. 

Now of all creatures the rational creature is 
chiefly ordained for the good of the universe, 
being as such incorruptible ; more especially 
those who attain to eternal happiness, since 
they more immediately reach the ultimate end. 
Hence the number of the predestined is certain 
to God not only by way of knowledge, but also 
by way of a principal preordination. 

It is not exactly the same thing in the case 
of the number of the reprobate, who would 
seem to be preordained by God for the good of 
the elect, in whose regard all things work to^ 
gether unto good (Rom, 8. 28). Concerning the 
number of all the predestined, some say® that 
so many men will be saved as angels fell ; some,* 
so many as there were angels left; others,® as 
many as the number of angels who fell, added 
to that of all the angels created by God. It is, 
however, better to say that, “to God alone is 
known the number for whom is reserved eternal 
happiness.”® 

Reply Obj. i. These words of Deuteronomy 
must be taken as applied to those who arc 
marked out by God beforehand in respect to 
present justice. For their number is increased 
and diminished, but not the number of the pre- 
destined. 

Reply Obj, 2. The reason of the quantity of 
any one part must be judged from the propor- 
tion of that part to the whole. Thus in God the 
reason why He has made so many stars, or so 
many species of things, or predestined so many, 
is according to the proportion of the principal 
parts to the good of the whole universe. 

* Augustine, Enchir., 29, 62 (PL 40, 346, 261); City of 
Cod, xxn, I (PL 4L 7Si); Isidore, Sent,,!, 10 (PL 83, ss6). 

< Peter Lombard, Sent., ii, d. ix, chap. 7 (QR i, 3So); 
Gregory the Great, In Evang., n, hom. 34 (PL 76, 1253); 
Moral., XXXI, 49 (PL 76, 628). 

» See DTC, art. Anges. (r, 1206). 
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Reply Obj. 3* The good that is proportionate 
to the common state of nature is to be found in 
the majority and is wanting in the minority. 
The good that exceeds the common state of na- 
ture is to be found in the minority, and is want- 
ing in the majority. Thus it is clear that the 
majority of men have a sufficient knowledge for 
the guidance of life, and those who have not this 
knowledge are said to be half-witted or foolish; 
but they who attain to a profound knowledge 
of things intelligible are a very small minority 
in respect to the rest. Since their eternal happi- 
ness, consisting in the vision of God, exceeds the 
common state of nature, and especially in so far 
as this is deprived of grace through the cor- 
ruption of original sin, those who are saved are 
in the minority. In this especially, however, ap- 
pears the mercy of God, that He has chosen 
some for that .salvation, from which very many 
in accordance with the common course and 
tendency of nature fall short. 

Article 8 . Whether Predestination Can Be 
Furthered by the Prayers of the Samts? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article: It 
seems that predestination cannot be furthered 
by the prayers of the saints. 

Objection i. For nothing eternal can be in- 
terfered with by anything temporal; and in 
consequence nothing temporal can help towards 
making something el.se eternal. But predestina- 
tion is eternal. Therefore, since the prayers of 
the saints are temporal, they cannot so help as 
to cause anyone to become predestined. Pre- 
destination therefore is not furthered by the 
prayers of the saints. 

Obj. 2. Further, as there is no need of coun- 
sel except on account of defective knowledge, 
so there is no need of help except through de- 
fective power. But neither of these things can 
be said of God when He predestines. Whence 
it is .said: Who hath helped the Spirit of the 
Lord? (Vulg., Who hath known the mind of the 
Lord?) Or who hath been His counsellor? 
(Rom. II. 34). Therefore predestination can- 
not be furthered by the prayers of the saints. 

Obj. 3. Further, if a thing can be helped, it 
can also be hindered. But predestination cannot 
be hindered by anything. Therefore it cannot be 
furthered by anything. 

On the contrary, It is said that Isaac be- 
sought the Lord for his wife because she was 
barren; and He heard Him and made Rebecca 
to conceive (Gen. 25. 21). But from that con- 
ception Jacob was born, and he was predes- 
tined. Now his predestination would not have 


happened if he had never been bom. Therefore 
predestination can be furthered by the prayers 
of the saints. 

I answer that, Concerning this question, there 
were different errors. Some,^ regarding the cer- 
tainty of divine predestination, said that pray- 
ers were .superfluous, as also anything else done 
to attain salvation, because whether these things 
were done or not, the prede.stined would attain, 
and the reprobate would not attain, eternal 
salvation. But against this opinion are all the 
warnings of Holy Scripture, exhorting us to 
prayer and other good works. 

Others declared^ that the divine predestina- 
tion w'as altered through prayer. This is stated 
to have been the opinion of the Egyptians, who 
thought that the divine ordination, which they 
called fate, could be interfered with by certain 
sacrifices and prayers. Against this also is the 
authority of Scripture. For it is said: But the 
triumpher in Israel will not spare and will not 
he moved to repentance (I Kings 15. 2g) ; and 
that the gifts and the calling of God are without 
repentance (Rom. ii. 29). 

Therefore we must say otherwise that in 
predestination two things arc to be considered 
— namely, the divine preordination, and its ef- 
fect. A.S regards the former, in no way can pre- 
destination be furthered by the prayers of the 
saints. For it is not due to their prayers that 
anyone is predestined by God. As regards the 
latter, predestination is said to be helped by the 
prayers of the saints, and by other good works, 
because providence, of which predestination is 
a part, docs not do aw^ay with secondary causes 
but .so provides effect. s that the order of sec- 
ondary causes falls also under providence. So, 
as natural effects are provided by God in such 
a w^ay that natural causes are directed to bring 
about tho.se natural effects, without which those 
effects would not happen, so the salvation of a 
person is predestined by God in such a way that 
whatever helps that person towards salvation 
falls under the order of predestination; whether 
it be one’s owm prayers, or those of another, or 
other good works, and the like, without which 
one would not attain to salvation. And so, the 
predestined must strive after good works and 
prayer because through these means predestina- 
tion is most certainly fulfilled. For this reason 
it is said : Labour the more that by good works 

' Dt Ver., Q. VI, a 6; “And this was said to have been 
the opinion of Epicurus.” See the fragment of Epicurus 
cited by Nemesius, De Nat. Horn., Chap. 44 (PG40, 796). 

* Nemesius, De Nat. Eom,, Chap. 36 (PG 40, 746). Sec 
below, Q. cxvi, A. 3. 
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you may make sure your calling and election 
(II Pet. i.io). 

Reply Obj. i. This argument shows that pre- 
destination is not furthered by the prayers of 
the saints as regards the preordination. 

Reply Obj, 2. One is said to be helped by an- 
other in two ways. In one way, in so far as he 
receives power from him, and to be helped thus 
belongs to the w^ak; but this cannot be said of 
God, and thus we are to understand, Who hath 
helped the Spirit of the Lord? In another way 
one is said to be helped by a person through 
whom he carries out his work, as a master 
through a servant. In this way God is helped by 
us, in so far as we execute His orders, accord- 
ing to I Cor. 3. 9: Wc arc God's coadjutors. 
Nor is this on account of any defect in the 
power of God, but because He employs inter- 
mediary causes, in order that the beauty of or- 
der may be served in things, and also that He 
may communicate to creatures the dignity of 
cau.sality. 

Reply Obj. 3. Secondary causes cannot escape 
the order of the first universal cause, as has 
been said above (q xt\, a. 6); indeed, they 
execute that order. And therefore prede.stina- 
tion can be furthered by creatures, but it cannot 
be impeded by them. 

QUESTION XXIV 
The book of life 
{In Three Articles) 

We now consider the book of life, concerning 
which there are three points of inquiry: (i) 
What is the book of life? (2) Of what life is it 
the book? (3) Whether anyone can be blotted 
out of the book of life? 

Article i. Whether the Book of Life Is the 
Same Prcdestinaihm? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
seems that the book of life is not the same thing 
as predestination. 

Objection i. For it is said, All these things are 
the book of life (Ecclus. 24. 32) — that is, the 
Old and New Testament according to a gloss.' 
This, however, is not predestination. Therefore 
the book of life is not predestination. 

Obj, 2. Further, Augustine says^ that the 
book of life is “a certain divine energy, by 
which it happens that to each one his good or 
evil works are recalled to memory.*’ But divine 
energy belongs, it seems, not to predestination, 

^ Glossa intffl., (in, 412 v). 

* City oj God, xx, 14 (PL 41, 680). 
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but rather to divine power. Therefore the book 
of life is not the same thing as predestination. 

Obj. 3. Further, Reprobation is opposed to 
predestination. So, if the book of life were the 
same as predestination, there should also be a 
book of death, as there is a book of life. 

On the contrary f It is said in a gloss upon Ps. 
68. 29,® Let them be blotted out of the book of 
the living: “This book is the knowledge of 
God, by which He hath predestined to life those 
whom He foreknew.** 

I answer that, The book of life is in God 
taken in a metaphorical sense, according to a 
comparison with human affairs. For it is usual 
among men that they who are chosen for any 
office should be inscribed in a book ; as, for in- 
slance, soldiers, or counsellors, who formerly 
were called conscript Fathers. Now it is clear 
from the preceding (q. xxiii, a. 4) that all the 
predestined are chosen by God to possess eter- 
nal life. This conscription, therefore, of the pre- 
destined is called the book of life. 

A thing is said metaphorically to be written 
upon the mind of an3’one when it is firmly held 
in the memory, according to Prov. (3. 3) : 
Forget not My law, and let thy heart keep My 
commatidme 7 its, and further on. Write them in 
the tables of thy heart. For things are written 
down in material books to help the memory. 
Hence, the knowledge of God, by which He 
firmly remembers that He has predestined some 
to eternal life, is called the book of life. For as 
the writing in a book is the sign of things to be 
done, so the knowledge of God is a sign in Him 
of those who are to be brought to eternal life, 
according to II Tim. 2. 19: The sure foundation 
of God standeth firm, having this seal; the Lord 
knoweth who are His. 

Reply Obj. 1. The book of life may be un- 
derstood in two senses. In one sense as the in- 
scription of those who are chosen to life; thus 
we now speak of the book of life. In another 
sense the inscription of those things which lead 
us to life may be called the book of life; and 
this also is twofold, either as of things to be 
done, and thus the Old and New Testaments 
are called a book of life; or of things already 
done, and thus that divine energy by which it 
happens that to each one his deeds will be re- 
called to memory is spoken of as the book of 
life. Thus that also may be called the book of 
war, whether it contains the names inscribed of 
those chosen for military .service, or treats of 

* Glossa ordin., (iii, 182F); Glossa Lombardi (PL 191, 
639). Augustine, Ennar. in Ps., 68, Serm. a; v, ag (PL 36, 
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the art of warfare, or relate the deeds of 
soldiers. 

Hence the solution of the Second Objection 
is clear. 

Reply Obj. 3. It is the custom to inscribe not 
those who are rejected, but those who are 
chosen. Hence there is no book of death cor- 
responding to reprobation, as the book of life 
to predestination. 

Reply Obj. 4. Predestination and the book of 
life are different aspects of the same thing. For 
this latter implies the knowledge of predestina- 
tion, as also is made clear from the gloss quoted 
above. 

Article 2. Whether the Book of Life Regards 
Only the Life of Glory of the Predestined? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that the book of life does not only re- 
gard the life of glory of the predestined. 

Objection i. For the book of life is the knowl- 
edge of life. But God, through His own life, 
knows all other life. Therefore the book of life 
is so called especially in regard to divine life, 
and not only in regard to the life of the predes- 
tined. 

Obj. a. Further, as the life of glory comes 
from God, so also does the life of nature. There- 
fore, if the knowledge of the life of glory is 
called the book of life, so also should the knowl- 
edge of the life of nature be so called. 

Obj. 3. Further, some are chosen to the life 
of grace who are not chosen to the life of glory, 
as is clear from what is said: Have not I 
chosen you twelve, and one of you is a devil? 
(John 6. 71). But the book of life is the inscrip- 
tion of the divine election, as stated above (a. 
i). Therefore it applies also to the life of grace. 

On the contrary. The book of life is the 
knowledge of prede.stination, as stated above 
(a, i). But predestination does not regard the 
life of grace, except so far as it is ordered to 
glory; for those are not predestined who have 
grace and yet fail to obtain glory. The book of 
life therefore is only so called in regard to the 
life of glory. 

/ answer that. The book of life, as stated 
above (a. i), implies a conscription 01 1 knowl- 
edge of those chosen to life. Now a man is 
chosen for something which does not belong to 
him by nature; and again that to which a man 
is chosen has the aspect of an end. For a soldier 
is not chosen or inscribed merely to put on ar- 
mour, but to fight, since this is the proper duty 
to which military service is directed. But the 
life of glory is an end above nature, as said 


above (q. xii, a. 4; q. xxm, a. i). Therefore, 
strictly speaking, the book of life regards the 
life of glory. 

Reply Obj. i. The divine life, even consid- 
ered as a life of glory, is natural to God; hence 
in His regard there is no election, and in con- 
sequence no book of life; for we do not say 
that anyone is chosen to possess the power of 
sense, or any of those things that are conse- 
quent on nature. 

From thi.s we gather the Reply to the Second 
Objection, For there is no election, nor a book 
of life as regards the life of nature. 

Reply Obj. 3. The life of grace has the aspect 
not of an end, but of something directed to- 
wards an end. Hence nobody is said to be 
chosen to the life of grace except so far as the 
life of grace is directed to glory. For this reason 
those who, possessing grace, fail to obtain glory, 
are not said to be chosen absolutely, but rela- 
tively. Likewise they arc not said to be written 
in the book of life absolutely, but relatively; 
that is to say, that it is in the ordination and 
knowledge of God that they are to have some 
relation to eternal life, according to their par- 
ticipation in grace. 

Article 3. Whether Anyone May Be Blotted 
out of the Book of Life? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
seems that no one may be blotted out of the 
book of life. 

Objection i. For Augustine says^: “God’s 
foreknowledge, w'hich cannot be deceived, is 
the book of life.” But nothing can be taken 
aw^ay from the foreknow’ledge of God, nor from 
predestination. Therefore neither can anyone 
be blotted out from the book of life. 

Obj. 2. Further, whatever is in a thing is in it 
according to the di.sposition of that thing. But 
the book of life is something eternal and im- 
mutable. Therefore whatsoever is WTitten in it 
is there not in a temporary way, but immovably 
and indelibly. 

Obj. 3. Further, blotting out is the contrary 
to ins’cription. But nobody can be WTitten a sec- 
ond time in the book of life. Neither therefore 
can he be blotted out. 

On the contrary, It is said, Let them be 
blotted out from the book of the living. (Ps. 
68. 29). 

/ answer that, Some have said that none could 
be really blotted out of the book of life, but 
only in the opinion of men. For it is customary 
in the Scriptures to say that something is done 
> City of God, XX, 15 (PL 41* 681). 
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vfhevL it becomes known. Thus some are said 
to be written in the book of life because men 
think they are written therein, on account of 
the present justice they see in them; but when 
it becomes evident, either in this world or in the 
next, that they have fallen from that justice, 
they are then said to be blotted out. And thus 
a gloss explains the passage : Let them be blot- 
ted out of the book of the living} 

But because not to be blotted out of the book 
of life is placed among the rewards of the just, 
according to the text, He that shall overcome, 
shall thus be clothed in white garments, and I 
will not blot his name out of the book of life 
(Apoc. 3. s) (and what is promised to holy 
men, is not merely something in the opinion of 
men), it can therefore be said that to be blotted 
out, and not blotted out, of the book of life is 
not only to he referred to the opinion of man, 
but to reality. For the book of life is the in- 
scription of those ordained to eternal life, to 
which one is ordered from two sources: name- 
ly. from predestination, which ordering never 
fails, and from grace; for whoever has grace, by 
this very fact becomes fitted for eternal life. 
This ordering fails sometimes, because some are 
ordered, by possessing grace, to obtain eternal 
life, yet they fail to obtain it through mortal 
sin. Therefore those who are ordained to pos- 
sess eternal life through divine prede.stination 
are written down in the book of life absolutely, 
because they are written therein to have eternal 
life in itself; such are never blotted out from 
the book of life. Those, however, who are or- 
dained to eternal life not through the divine 
predestination, but through grace, are said to be 
written in the book of life not absolutely, but 
relatively, for they are written therein not to 
have eternal life in it. self, but in its cause only. 
These latter are blotted out of the book of life, 
though this blotting out must not be referred to 
God as if God foreknew a thing, and afterwards 
knew it not, but to the thing known, namely, 
because God knows one is first ordained to eter- 
nal life, and afterwards not ordained when he 
falls from grace. 

Reply Obj. I. The act of blotting out, as we 
have said, does not refer to the book of life as 
regards God’s foreknowledge, as if in God there 
were any change, but as regards the things fore- 
known, which can change. 

Reply Obj, 2. Although things are immu- 
tably in God, yet in themselves they are sub- 

* Glosta ordin,y super Ps. 68 . 2 q ( hi , 182F); Lom- 
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}ect to change. To this it is that the. blotting 
out of the book of life refers. 

Reply Obj, 3, The way in which one is said 
to be blotted out of the book of life is that in 
which one is said to be written therein anew; 
either in the opinion of men, or because he be- 
gins again to have relation towards eternal life 
through grace, which also is included in the 
knowledge of God, although not anew. 

QUESTION XXV 
The power of god 
(In Six Articles) 

After considering the divine foreknowledge 
and will, and other things pertaining thereto, it 
remains for us to consider the power of God. 
About this are six points of inquiry : (i) Wheth- 
er there is power in God? (2) Whether His 
power is infinite? (3) Whether He is almighty? 
(4) Whether He could make the past not to 
have been? (5) Whether He could do what 
He does not, or not do what He does? (6) 
Whether what He makes He could make bet- 
ter? 

Article i. Whether There Is Power in God? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
seems that power is not in God. 

Objection i. For as prime matter is to power, 
so God, who is the first agent, is to act. But 
prime matter, considered in itself, is devoid of 
all act. Therefore, the first agent-Tnamely,.,God 
— is devoid of power. 

Obj. 2. Further, according to the Philoso- 
pher,'^ better than every power is its act. For 
form is better than matter, and action than ac- 
tive power, since it is its end. But nothing is 
belter than what is in God, because whatsoever 
is in God, is God, as was shown above (q. hi, 
A. 3). Therefore, there is no power in God. 

Obj. 3. Further, Pow'er is the principle of op- 
eration. But the divine powder is God’s essence, 
since there is nothing accidental in God, and of 
the essence of God there is no principle. There- 
fore there is no power in God. 

Obj. 4. Further, it w'as shown above (qq. xiv, 
A. 8; XIX, A. 4) that God's knowledge and will 
are the cause of things. But cause and principle 
are the same, We ought not, therefore, to as- 
sign power to God, but only knowledge and will. 

On the contrary, It is said: Thou art mighty, 
0 Lord, and Thy truth is round about Thee 
(Ps. 68. 9), 

/ answer that, Power is twofold — ^namely, 

* Metaphysics, ix, 9 (1051*4). 
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passive, which exists in no way in God ; and ac- 
tive, which we must assign to Him in the high- 
est degree. For it is manifest that everything 
according as it is in act and is perfect is the ac- 
tive principle of something, while a thing is 
acted upon according as it is deficient and im- 
perfect. Now it was shown above (qq. iii, a. 
I ; IV, AA. I, 2), that God is pure act, absolutely 
and in all ways perfect, nor in Him does any 
imperfection find place. Hence it most fittingly 
belongs to Him to be an active principle, and in 
no way to be acted upon. On the other hand, 
the notion of active principle is consistent with 
active power. For active power is the principle 
of acting upon something else, whereas passive 
power is the principle of being acted upon by 
something else, as the Philosopher says.^ It re- 
mains, therefore, that in God there is active 
pow'er in the highest degree. 

Reply Obj. i. Active power is not divided 
against act, but is founded upon it, for every- 
thing acts according as it is actual; but passive 
power is divided against act, for a thing is ac- 
ted upon according as it is in potency. Hence 
this potency is not in God, but only active 
power. 

Reply Obj. 2. Whenever act is distinct from 
power, act must be nobler than power. But 
God’s action is not di.stinct from His power, for 
both are His divine essence, because neither is 
His being distinct from His essence. Hence it 
does not follow that there should be anything 
in God nobler than His power. 

Reply Obj 3. In creatures, power is the prin- 
ciple not only of action, but likewise of effect. 
Thus in God the idea of f)ower is retained in so 
far as it is the principle of an effect ; not, how- 
ever, as it is a principle of action, for this is the 
divine essence itself; unless perhaps, after our 
manner of understanding, in so far as the di- 
vine essence, which contains beforehand in it- 
self all i)erfcction that exists in created things, 
can be understood cither under the notion of 
action, or under that of power just as also it is 
understood under the notion of a suppositum 
possessing nature, and under that of nature. 
Accordingly the n^.-tion of power is retained in 
God in so far as it is the principle of effect. 

Reply Obj. 4. Power is predicated of God not 
as something really distinct from His knowledge 
and will, but as differing from them according 
to reason ; in so far, that is, as power implies a 
notion of a principle putting into execution 
what the will commands, and what knowledge 
directs, which three things in God are identi- 

* Metaphysics, v, 12 (ioig®ig). 


fied. Or we may say that the knowledge or will 
of God, according as it is the effecting prin- 
ciple, has the notion of power contained in it. 
Hence the consideration of the knowledge and 
will of God precedes the consideration of His 
power as the cause precedes the operation and 
effect. 

Article 2. Whether the Power of God Is In- 
finite I 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that the power of God is not infinite. 

Objection i. For everything that is infinite is 
imperfect according to the Philosopher.^ But 
the power of God is not imperfect. Therefore it 
is not infinite. 

Obj. 2. Further, every power is made known 
by its effect; otherwise it would be without ef- 
fect. If, then, the power of God were infinite, 
it could produce an infinite effect, but this is 
impossible. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Philosopher proves^ that 
if the power of any corporeal thing were in- 
finite, it would cause instantaneous movement. 
God, however, does not cause instantaneous 
movement, but moves the spiritual creature in 
time, and the corporeal creature in ])lacc and 
time, as Augustine says.'* Tlicrefore, His power 
is not infinite. 

Ow the contrary, Hilary says (Dc Trin. viii, 
24),-^ that ‘‘God’s p)owcr is immeasurable. He 
is the living mighty One.” Now everything that 
is immeasurable is infinite. Therefore the f)ower 
of God is infinite. 

I answer that, As stated above (a. i), active 
power exists in God according to the measure 
in which He is actual. Now His being is in- 
finite, since it is not limited by anything that 
receives it, as is clear from what has been said, 
when we discussed the infinity oi the divine es- 
sence (q. vii, a. i). Hence it is necessary that 
the active power in God should be infinite. For 
in every agent it is found that the more per- 
fectly an agent has the form by which it acts, 
the greater its power in acting. For instance, 
the hotter a thing is, the greater power it has to 
give heat; and it would have infinite power to 
give heat, were its own heat infinite. Hence, 
since the divine essence, through which God 
acts, is infinite, as was shown above (loc. cit.), 
it follows that His power likewise is infinite. 

Reply Obj. i. The Philosopher is here speak- 
ing of an infinity in regard to matter not lim- 

* Physics, HI, 6 (207*7). * Ibid., viii, 10 (266*31). 
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ited by any form, which is the kind of infinity 
that belongs to quantity. But the divine essence 
is not infinite in this way, as was shown above 
(loc. cit.)f and consequently neither is His 
power. It does not follow, therefore, that it is 
imperfect. 

Reply Obj, 2. The power of a univocal agent 
is wholly manifested in its effect. The genera- 
tive power of man, for example, is not able to 
do more than beget man. But the power of a 
non-univocal agent does not wholly manifest it- 
self in the production of its effect; as, for ex- 
ample, the power of the sun does not wholly 
manifc.st itself in the production of an animal 
generated from putrefaction. Now it is clear 
that God is not a univocal agent. For nothing 
agrees with Him either in species or in genus, 
as was shown above (q in, a. 5). Hence it 
follows that His effect is always less than His 
power. It is not necessary, therefore, that the 
infinite power of God should be manifested so 
as to produce an infinite effect. Yet even if it 
were to produce no effect, the power of God 
would not be in vain, because a thing is in vain 
which is ordered towards an end to which it 
does not at lain But the power of God is not 
ordered toward its effect as towards an end; 
rather, it is the end of the effect produced by it. 

Reply Obj. 3. The Philosopher proves* that 
“if a body had infinite power, it would move 
without time.’’ And he .shows* that the power 
of the mover of heaven is infinite, because it 
can move in an infinite time. It remains, there- 
fore, according to his meaning, that the infinite 
power of a body, if such existed, would move 
without time; not, however, the power of an 
incorporeal mover. The reason of this is that 
one body moving another is a univocal agent; 
hence it follows that the whole power of the 
agent is made known in its motion. Since then 
the greater the power of a moving body, the 
more quickly does it move, it is necessary that 
if its power w'crc infinite it would move beyond 
comparison faster, and this is to move without 
time. An incorporeal mover, however, is not a 
univocal agent; hence it is not necessary that 
the whole of its power should be manifested in 
motion, so as to move without time; and espe- 
cially since it moves in accordance with the 
disposition of its will. 

Article 3. Whether God Is Omnipotent? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
seems that God is not omnipotent. 

* Physics, viii, 10 (266*29). 
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Objection i. For to be moved and to be acted 
upon belong to everything. But this is impos- 
sible with God, for He is immovable, as was 
said above (q. n, a. 3; q. ix, a. i). Therefore 
He is not omnipotent. 

Obj. 2. Further, sin is an act of some kind. 
But God cannot sin, nor deny Himself, as it is 
said II Tim. 2. 13. Therefore He is not omnipo- 
tent. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is said of God that “He 
manifests His omnipotence especially by spar- 
ing and having mercy.” ^ Therefore the greatest 
act pos.sible to the divine power is to spare and 
have mercy. There are things much greater, 
however, than sparing and having mercy; for 
example, to create another world, and the like. 
Therefore God is not omnipotent. 

Obj. 4. Further, upon the text, God hath 
made foolish the wisdom of this world (I Cor. 
I. 20), a gloss says:^ “God hath made the wis- 
dom of this world foolish, (Vulg., Hath not 
God, etc.) by showing those things to be pos- 
sible which it judges to be impossible.” Hence 
it would seem that nothing is to be judged pos- 
sible or impossible in reference to inferior 
causes, as the wisdom of this world judges 
them; but in reference to the divine power. If 
God, then, were omnipotent, all things would 
be possible; nothing, therefore, impossible. But 
if we take away the impossible, then we destroy 
also the necessary; for what necessarily exists 
is impossible not to exist. Therefore there 
would be nothing at all that is necessary in 
things if God w^re omnipotent. But this is an 
impossibility. Therefore God is not omnipotent. 

On the contrary, It is said : No word shall be 
impossible with God (Luke i. 37). 

I answer that, All confess that God is omnip- 
otent; but it seems difficult to explain in what 
His omnipotence consists; for there may be a 
doubt as to what is comprehended under the 
distribution of the word “all” when we say that 
God can do all things. If, however, we consider 
the matter rightly, since power is said in refer- 
ence to possible things, this phrase, “God can 
do all things,” is rightly understood to mean 
that God can do all things that are possible and 
for this reason He is said to be omnipotent. 
Now according to the Philosopher,® a thing is 
said to be possible in two ways. First in relation 
to some power; thus whatever is subject to 
human power is said to be possible to man. 
Now God cannot be said to be omnipotent 
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through being able to do all things that are pos- contradiction cannot be a word, because no iii« 


sible to created nature, for the divine power ex- 
tends farther than that. If, however, we were 
to say that God is omnipotent because He can 
do all things that are possible to His power, 
there would be a vicious circle in the explana- 
tion of omnipotence. For this would be sa)dng 
nothing else but that God is omnipotent, be- 
cause He can do all that He is able to do. 

It remains, therefore, that God is called om- 
nipotent because he can do all things that are 
possible absolutely; which is the second way 
Of saying a thing is possible. For a thing is said 
to be possible or impossible absolutely accord- 
ing to the relation in which the very terms stand 
to one another: possible if the predicate is not 
incompatible with the subject, as that Socrates 
sits; and absolutely impossible when the pred- 
icate is altogether incompatible with the sub- 
ject, as, for instance, that a man is a donkey. 

It must, however, be remembered that since 
every agent produces an effect like itself, to 
each active power there corresponds a thing 
possible as its proper object according to the 
nature of that act on which its active power is 
founded; for instance, the power of giving 
warmth is related as to its proper object to the 
being capable of being warmed. The divine be- 
ing, however, upon which the nature of power 
in God is founded, is infinite, and is not limited 
to any genus of being, but possesses before- 
hand within itself the perfection of all being. 
Hence, whatever can have the nature of being 
is numbered among the absolutely possible 
things in respect of which God is called omnip- 
otent. 

Now nothing is opposed to the notion of be- 
ing except non-being. Therefore that which im- 
plies being and non-being at the same time is 
incompatible with the notion of an absolutely 
possible thing, within the scope of the divine 
omnipotence. For such cannot come under the 
divine omnipotence, not because of any defect 
in the power of God, but because it has not the 
nature of a feasible or possible thing. There- 
fore, everything that does not imply a contra- 
diction is numbered amongst those possible 
things, in respect of which God is called omnip- 
otent; but whatever implies contradiction 
does not come within the scope of divine om- 
nipotence, because it cannot have the aspect of 
possibility. Hence it is better to say that such 
things cannot be done, than that God cannot 
do them. Nor is this contrary to the word of the 
angel, saying (Luke i. 37): Bo word shall be 
impossible with God. For whatever implies a 


tellect can possibly conceive such a thing. 

Reply Obj, 1. God is said to be omnipotent 
in respect to His active power, not to passive 
power, as was shown above (A. 1). Hence the 
fact that He is immovable or cannot be acted 
upon is not contrary to His omnipotence. 

Reply Obj. 2. To .sin is to fall short of a per- 
fect action ; hence to be able to sin is to be able 
to fall short in action, which is contrary to om- 
nipotence. Therefore God cannot sin, because 
He is omnipotence. Nevertheless, the Philoso- 
pher says^ that “God can deliberately do what 
is evil.” But this must be understood either on 
a condition, the antecedent of which is impos- 
sible — as, for instance, if we were to say that 
God can do evil things if He will. For there is 
no reason why a conditional proposition should 
not be true, though both the antecedent and 
consequent are impossible, as if one were to 
say: “If man is a donkey, he has four feet.” 
Or he may be understood to mean that God 
can do some things which now seem to be evil, 
which, however, if He did them, would then be 
good. Or he is, perhaps, speaking after the com- 
mon opinion of the gentiles, who thought that 
men became gods, like Jupiter or Mercury. 

Reply Obj. 3. God’s omnipotence is particu- 
larly shown in sparing and having mercy, be- 
cause in this is it made manifest that God has 
supreme power, that He freely forgives sins. 
For it is not for one who is bound by laws of 
a superior to forgive sins of his own free will. 
Or, because by .sparing and having mercy upon 
men, He leads them on to the participation of 
an infinite good, which is the ultimate effect of 
the divine power. Or because, as was said above 
(q. xxt, a. 4), the effect of the divine mercy is 
the foundation of all the divine works. For noth- 
ing is due to anyone except on account of some- 
thing already given him freely by God. In this 
way the divine omnipotence is particularly 
made manifest, because to it pertains the first 
foundation of all good things. 

Reply Obj. 4. The absolute possible is not 
called -so in reference either to higher causes, 
or to inferior causes, but in reference to itself. 
But the possible in reference to some power is 
named possible in reference to its proximate 
cause. Hence those things which it belongs to 
God alone to do immediately — as, for example, 
to create, to justify, and the like — are said to 
be possible in reference to a higher cause. Those 
things, however, which are of such kind as to be 
done by inferior causes are said to be possible in 
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reference to those inferior causes. For according 
to the condition of the proximate cause the ef-^ 
feet has contingency or necessity, as was shown 
above (q. xtv, a. 13, Ans. i). Thus is it that the 
wisdom of the world is deemed foolish, because 
what is impossible to nature it judges to be im- 
possible to God. So it is clear that the omnipo- 
tence of God does not take away from things 
their impossibility and necessity. 

Article 4. Whether God Can Make the Past 
Not To Have Been? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
seems that God can make the past not to have 
been. 

Objection i. For what is impossible in itself 
is more impossible than that which is only im- 
possible accidentally. But God can do what is 
impossible in itself, as to give sight to the blind, 
or to raise the dead. Therefore, and much more 
can He do what is only impossible accidentally. 
Now for the past not to have been is impossible 
accidentally; thus for Socrates not to be run- 
ning is accidentally impossible, from the fact 
that his running is a thing of the past. There- 
fore God can make the past not to have been. 

Obj. 2. Further, what God could do, He can 
do now, since His power is not lessened. But 
God could have effected, before Socrates ran, 
that he should not run. Therefore, when he has 
run, God could effect that he did not run. 

Obj. 3. Further, charity is a more excellent 
virtue than virginity. But God can supply char- 
ity that is lost; therefore also lost virginity. 
Therefore He can so effect that what was cor- 
rupt should not have been corrupt. 

On the contrary y Jerome says {Ep. 22 ad Eus- 
toch.):^ “Although God can do all things, He 
cannot make a thing that is corrupt not to have 
been corrupted.” Therefore, for the same rea- 
son, He cannot effect that anything else which 
is past should not have been. 

I answer that. As was said above (a. 3 ; q. vii, 
A, 2, Ans. i), there does not fall under the scope 
of God’s omnipotence anything that implies a 
contradiction. Now that the past should not 
have been implies a contradiction. F'or as it im- 
plies a contradiction to say that Socrates is sit- 
ting, and is not sitting, so does it to say that he 
sat, and did not sit. But to say that he did sit is 
to say that it happened in the past. To say that 
he did not sit, is to say that it did not happen. 
Hence, that the past should not have been does 
not come undeT the scope of divine power. This 
is what Augustine means when he says {Contra 
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Faust, tmy 5) “Whosoever says, If God is 
mighty, let Him make what is done as if it 
were ndt done, does not see that this is to say: 
If God is almighty let Him effect that what is 
true, by the very fact that it is true, be false” ; 
and the Philosopher says:® “Of this one thing 
alone is God deprived — namely, to make un- 
done the things that have been done.” 

Reply Obj. i. Although it is impossible acci-. 
dentally for the past not to have been, if cme 
considers the past thing itself, as, for instance, 
the running of Socrates, nevertheless, if the past 
thing is considered as past, that it should not 
have been is impossible, not only in itself, but 
absolutely since it implies a contradiction. Thus, 
it is more impossible than the raising of the 
dead, which does not imply a contradiction, be- 
cause this is reckoned impossible in reference to 
some power, that is to say, some natural power ; 
for such impossible things do come beneath the 
scope of divine power. 

Reply Obj. 2. As God, in accordance with the 
perfection of the divine power, can do all things, 
and yet some things arc not subject to His pow- 
er because they fall short of being possible, 
so, also, if we regard the immutability of the di- 
vine power, whatever God could do He can do 
now. Some things, however, at one time had the 
nature of possibility, whilst they were yet to be 
done, which now fall short of the nature of po.s- 
sibility when they have been done. So is God 
said not to be able to do them because they 
themselves cannot be done. 

Reply Obj. 3. God can remove all corruption 
of the mind and body from a woman who has 
fallen, but the. fact that she had been corrupt 
cannot be removed from her; as also is it im- 
possible that the fact of having sinned or of hav- 
ing lost charity thereby can be removed from 
the sinner. 

Article 5. Whether Cod Can Do What He 
Does Not? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
seems that God cannot do other than what He 
does. 

Objection i. For God cannot do what He has 
not foreknown and preordained that He would 
do. But He neither foreknew nor preordained 
that He would do anything except what He 
does. Therefore He cannot do except what He 
does. 

Obj, 2. Further, God can only do what ought 
to be done and what it is just to do. But God is 
not bound to do what He does not; nor is it just 
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that He should do what He does not. Therefore 
He cannot do except what he docs. 

Obj. 3. Further, God cannot do anything that 
is not good and befitting things made. But it is 
not good for things made nor befitting them to 
be otherwise than as they are. Therefore God 
cannot do except what He does. 

On the contrary, It is said: Thinkest thou 
that I cannot ask My Father, and He will give 
Me presently more than twelve legions of an- 
gels? (Matt. 26. 53). But He neither asked for 
them, nor did His Father show them to refute 
the Jews. Therefore God can do w'hat He does 
not. 

I answer that. In this matter certain persons 
erred in two ways. Some’ laid it down that God 
acts from a necessity of nature in such way that 
as from the action of natural things nothing else 
can happen beyond what actually takes place — 
as, for instance, from the seed of man, a man 
must come, and from that of an olive, an olive, 
so from the divine operation there could not re- 
sult other things, nor another order of things, 
than that which now is. But we showed above 
(q. XIX, A. 3) that God does not act as though 
from a necessity of nature, but that His will is 
the cause of all things ; nor is that will naturally 
and from necessity determined to those things. 
Hence in no way at all is the present course of 
events produced by God from any necessity, so 
that other things could not happen. 

Others, however, said^ that the divine power 
is restricted to this present course of events 
through the order of the divine wisdom and jus- 
tice, without which God does nothing. But since 
the power of God, which is His essence, is noth- 
ing else but His wisdom, it can indeed be fit- 
tingly said that there is nothing in the divine 
power which is not in the order of the divine 
wisdom; for the divine wisdom includes the 
whole potency of the divine power. Yet the 
order placed in creation by divine wisdom, in 
which order the notion of His justice consists, 
as said above (q. xxi, a. 4'), does not so square 
so strictly with the divine wisdom that the di- 
vine wisdom should be restricted to this present 
order of things. Now it is clear that the whole 
idea of order which a wise man puts inlo things 
made by him is taken from their end. So, when 
the end is proportionate to the things made for 
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that end, the wisdom of the maker is restricted 
to some definite order. But the divine goodness 
is an end exceeding beyond all proportion things 
created. And so the divine wisdom is not so re- 
stricted to any particular order that no other 
course of events could happen. Therefore we 
must simply say that God can do other things 
than those He has done. 

Reply Obj. i. In ourselves, in whom power 
and essence are distinct from will and intellect, 
and again intellect from wisdom, and will from 
justice, there can be something in the power 
which is not in the just will nor in the wise in- 
tellect. But in God, power, essence, will, intel- 
lect, wisdom and justice, are one and the same. 
Hence, there can be nothing in the divine pow- 
er which cannot also be in His just will or in 
His wise intellect. Then, becau.se His will can- 
not be determined from necessity to this or that 
order of things, except upon supposition, as was 
said above (q. xix, a. 3), neither are the wis- 
dom and justice of God restricted to this pres- 
ent order, as was shown above ; and so nothing 
prevents there being something in the divine 
powder which He does not will, and which is not 
included in the order w'hich He has placed in 
things. Again, because power is considered as 
executing, the will as commanding, and the in- 
tellect and wisdom as directing, what is attri- 
buted to His power considered in itself, God is 
.said to be able to do in accordance with His 
absolute power. Of such a kind is everything 
which has the nature of being, as was said above 
(a. 3). What is, however, attributed to the di- 
vine power according as it carries into execu- 
tion the 'command of a just will, God is said to 
be able to do by His power as ordained. In this 
manner, we must say that God can do other 
things by His absolute power than those He has 
foreknown and preordained Himself to do. But 
it could not happen that He should do anything 
which He had not foreknowm, and had not pre- 
ordained that He would do, because His actual 
doing is sunject to Ilis foreknowledge and pre- 
ordination, though His being able, which is from 
His nature, is not so. For God does things be- 
cause He wills so to do; yet the power to do 
them does not come from His will, but from 
His nature. 

Reply Obj. 2. God does not ow'e anything to 
anybody, unless to Himself. Hence, when it is 
said that God can only do what He ought, 
nothing else is meant by this than that God can 
do nothing but what is befitting to Himself, 
and just. But these words “befitting’* and “just” 
may be understood in two ways : one, in direct 
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connection with the verb '*is/’ and thus they 
would be restricted to the present order of 
things, and would concern His power. Then 
what is said in the objection is false, for the 
sense is that God can do nothing except what is 
now fitting and just. If, however, they be joined 
directly with the verb “can” (which has the ef- 
fect of extending the meaning), and then sec- 
ondly with “is,” the present will be signified, 
but in a confused way. The sentence would then 
be true in this sense: “God cannot do anything 
except that which, if He did it, would be suit- 
able and just.” 

Reply Obj. 3. Although this order of things 
be restricted to what now exists, the divine pow- 
er and wisdom are not thus restricted. Hence, 
although no other order would be suitable and 
good to the things which now are, yet God can 
do other things and impose upon them another 
order. 

Article 6 . Whether God Can Do Better Than 
What He Does? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It 
seems that God cannot do better than He does. 

Objection i. For whatever God does, He does 
in a most powerful and wise way. But a thing 
is so much the better done as it is more power- 
fully and wisely done. Therefore God cannot do 
anything better than He does. 

Obj. 2, Further, Augustine thus argues {Con- 
tra Maximin. ii, 7) “If God could, but would 
not, beget a Son His equal, He would have been 
envious.” For the same reason, if God could 
have made better things than He has done, but 
was not willing so to do, He would have l)een 
envious. But envy is far removed from God. 
Therefore God makes everything best. He can- 
not therefore make anything better than He 
does, 

Obj. 3. Further, what is most good and the 
best of all cannot be bettered, because nothing 
is better than the best. But as Augustine says 
{Enchir. 10),^ “each thing that God has made is 
good, and, taken all together they are very good, 
because in them all consists the wondrous beau- 
ty of the universe.” Therefore the good in the 
universe could not be made better by God, 

Obj. 4. Further, Christ as man is full of grace 
and truth, and has the Spirit without measure; 
and so He cannot be better. Again created Hap- 
piness is described as the highest good, and thus 
could not be better. And the Blessed Virgin 
Mary is raised above all the choirs of angels, 
and so cannot be better than she is. God cannot 
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therefore make all things better than He has 
made them. 

On the contrary j It is said (Eph. 3. 20) : God 
is able to do all things more abundantly than we 
desire or understand. 

I answer that, The goodness of anything is 
twofold. One is of its essence; thus, for in- 
stance, to be rational pertains to the essence of 
man. As regards this good, God cannot make a 
thing better than it is itself, although He can 
make another thing better than it, even as He 
cannot make the number four greater than it is 
because if it were greater it would no longer be 
four, but another number. For the addition of a 
substantial difference in definitions is after the 
manner of the addition of unity in numbers.^ 
Another kind of goodness is that which is over 
and above the essence ; thus, the good of a man 
is to be virtuous or wise. As regards this kind of 
goodness, God can make better the things He 
has made. Absolutely speaking, however, God 
can make something else better than each thing 
made by Him. 

Reply Obj. i. When it is said that God can 
make a thing better than He makes it. if “bet- 
ter” is taken as a noun, this proposition is true. 
For He can always make something else better 
than each individual thing, and He can make 
the same thing in one way better than it is, and 
in another w^ay not, as was explained above. If, 
however, “better” is taken as an adverb, imply- 
ing the manner of the making, in this way God 
cannot make anything better than He makes it, 
because He cannot make it from greater wis- 
dom and goodness. But if it implies the man- 
ner of the thing made, He can make something 
better, because He can give to things made by 
Him a better manner of being as regards the 
accidents, although not as regards essential 
things. 

Reply Obj. 2. It is of the nature of a son that 
he .should be equal to his father, when he comes 
to maturity. But it is not of the nature of any- 
thing created that it should be better than it 
was made by God. Hence the comparison fails. 

Reply Obj. 3. The universe, the things that 
exist now being supposed, cannot be better, on 
account of the most noble order given to these 
things by God, in which the good of the uni- 
verse consists. For if any one thing were bet- 
tered, the proportion of order would be de- 
stroyed, just as if one string were stretched 
more than it ought to be, the melody of the 
harp w'ould be destroyed. Yet God could make 
other things, or add something to those things 
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that are made, and then that tmkerse would be 
better. 

Reply Obj. 4. The humanity of Christ, from 
the fact that it is united to God, and created 
Happiness from the fact that it is the enjoy- 
ment of God, and the Blessed Virgin from the 
fact that she is the mother of God, have all a 
certain infinite dignity from the infinite good, 
which is God. And on this account there cannot 
be anything better than these, just as there 
cannot be anything better than God. 

QUESTION XXVI 
Of the divine happiness 
{In Four Articles) 

After considering all that pertains to the unity 
of the divine essence, we come to treat of the 
divine happiness. Concerning this, there are 
four points of inquiry: (i) Whether happiness 
belongs to God? (2) In regard to what is God 
called happy? Does this regard His act of intel- 
lect? (3) Whether He is essentially the Happi- 
ness of each of the blessed? (4) Whether all 
other happiness is included in the divine hap- 
piness? 

Article i. Whether Happiness Belongs to 
God? We proceed thus to the First Article: 
It seems that happiness does not belong to 
God. 

Objection 1, For happiness according to Boe- 
thius {De consol, iv, 2)^ '*is a state made per- 
fect by the aggregation of all good things.*^ But 
aggregation of goods has no place in God, nor 
has composition. Therefore happiness does not 
belong to God. 

Obj. 2. Further, Happiness or felicity, is “the 
reward of virtue,” according to the Philosopher.* 
But reward does not apply to God, as neither 
does merit. Therefore neither does happiness. 

On the contrary f The Apostle says: Which in 
His times He shall show, who is the Blessed and 
only Mighty^ the King oj Kings and Lord of 
Lords (I Tim. 6. 15). 

1 answer that, Happiness belongs to God in a 
very special manner. For nothing else is under- 
stood to be meant by the term happiness than 
the perfect good of an intellectual nature, which 
is capable of knowing that it has a sufficiency of 
the good which it possesses, and to which it be- 
longs that good or ill may befall, and which 
can control its own actions. All of these things 
belong in a most excellent manner to God — 
namely, to be perfect, and to possess intelli- 

‘ PL 63, 7*4, » Ethics, t, g <iog9'>i6). 


gence. Hence happiness behmgs to God in the 
highest degree. 

Reply Obj. i. Aggregation of good is in God 
after the manner not of composition, but of 
simplicity; for those things which in creatures 
are manifold, pre-exist in God, as was said 
above (qq. rv, a. 2, ans. i; xiii, a. 4), in sim- 
plicity and unity. 

Reply Obj. 2. It belongs as an accident to 
happiness or felicity to be the reward of virtue, 
in so far as anyone attains to happiness; even 
as to be the term of generation belongs acci- 
dentally to a being, so far as it passes from po- 
tency to act. As, then, God has being, though 
not begotten, so He has happiness, although not 
acquired by merit. 

Article 2. Whether God Is Called Happy in 
Respect of His Intellect? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that God is not called happy in respect of 
His intellect. 

Objection i. For happiness is the highest 
good. But good is said to be in God in regard to 
His essence, because good has reference to be- 
ing which is according to essence, according to 
Boethius {De Hebdom.).^ Therefore happiness 
also is said to be in God in regard to His es- 
sence, and not to His intellect. 

Obj. 2. Further, Happiness has the notion of 
end. Now the end is the object of the will, as 
also is the good. Therefore happiness is said to 
be in God with reference to His will, and not 
with reference to His intellect. 

On the contrary, Gregory says {Moral, xxxii, 
6):* “He is full of glory, Who whilst He re- 
joices in Himself, needs not further praise.” To 
be full of glory, however, is the same as to be 
happy. Therefore, since w^e enjoy God in respect 
of our intellect, because “vision is the whole of 
the reward,” as Augustine says,® it would seem 
that happiness is said to be in God in respect of 
His intellect. 

I answe? that. Happiness, as stated above 
(a. i), is the perfect good of an intellectual na- 
ture. Thus it is that, as everything desires its 
perfection, intellectual nature desires naturally 
to be happy. Now that which is most perfect in 
any intellectual nature is the intellectual opera- 
tion, by which in some sense it grasps every- 
thing. Hence the happiness of every intellectual 
nature consists in understanding. Now in God, 
to be and to understand are really one and the 

• PL 64, 1314. * PL 76, 639. 
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same thing, difiedng only in the manner of our 
understanding thmi. Happiness must therefore 
be assigned to God in respect of His intellect, as 
also to the blessed, who are called happy (beati) 
by reason of the assimilation to His happiness 
(beatitudo). 

Reply Obj. i. This argument proves that God 
is happy according to His essence, not that hap- 
piness pertains to Him under the aspect of His 
essence, but rather under the aspect of His in- 
tellect. 

Reply Obj, 2. Since happiness is a good, it is 
the object of the will ; now the object is under- 
stood as prior to the act of a power. Hence ac- 
cording to our mode of understanding, divine 
happiness precedes the act of the will at rest in 
it. This cannot be other than the act of the in- 
tellect, and thus happiness is to be found in an 
act of the intellect. 

Article. 3. Whether God Is the Happiness of 
Each of the Blessed? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: — It 
seems that God is the Happiness of each of the 
blessed. 

Objection i. For God is the supreme good, as 
was said above (q. vi, a. 2). But it is impossible 
that there should be many supreme goods, as 
also is clear from what has been said above 
(q. XI, A. 3). Therefore, since it is of the notion 
of Happiness that it should be the supreme 
good, it seems that Happiness is nothing else 
but God Himself. 

Obj. 2. Further, Happiness is the last end of 
the rational nature. But to be the last end of 
the rational nature belongs only to God. There- 
fore the Flappiness of each of the blessed is God 
alone. 

On the contrary, The Happiness of one is 
greater than that of another, according to I Cor. 
15. 41: Star di^ereth from star in glory. But 
nothing is greater than God. Therefore Happi- 
ness is something different from God. 

/ answer that, The Happiness of an intellectu- 
al nature consists in an act of the intellect. In 
this we may consider two things — namely, the 
object of the act, which is the thing understood ; 
and the act itself, which is to understand. If, 
then, Happiness be considered on the side of the 
object, God is the only Happiness ; for everyone 
is happy from this sole fact, that he under- 
stands God, in accordance with the saying of 
Augustine:* “Happy is he who knoweth Thee, 
though he know nought else.’’ But as regards 
the act of understanding, Happiness is a cre- 

* Confessions, v, 7 (PL 32, 70a). 


ated thing in beatified creatures; but b God, 
even in this way, it is an uncreated thing. 

Reply Obj. i. Happiness, as regards its object, 
is the supreme good absolutely, but as regards 
its act, in beatified creatures it is their supreme 
good not absolutely, but in that kind of goods 
which a creature can participate. 

Reply Obj. 2. “End is twofold namely, ob- 
jective and subjective,” as the Philosopher 
says, 2 namely, the thing itself and its use. Thus 
to a miser the end is money, and its acquisition. 
Accordingly God is indeed the last end of a ra- 
tional creature, as the thing itself, but created 
Happiness is the end, as the use, or rather en- 
joyment, of the thing. 

Article 4. Whether All Happiness Is Included 
in the Happiness of God? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
seems that the divine happiness does not em- 
brace all happinesses. 

Objection 1. For there are some false happi- 
nesses. But nothing false can be in God. There- 
fore the divine happiness does not embrace all 
happiness. 

Obj. 2. Further, a certain happiness, accord- 
ing to some, consists in things corporeal, as in 
pleasure, riches, and such like. Now none of 
these have to do with God, since He is incor- 
poreal. Therefore His happiness does not em- 
brace all happiness. 

On the contrary, Happiness is a certain per- 
fection. But the divine perfection embraces all 
other perfection, as was shown above (q. iv, 
A. 2.). Therefore the divine happiness embraces 
all happiness. 

/ answer that. Whatever is desirable in what- 
soever happiness, whether true or false, pre- 
exists wholly and in a more eminent degree in 
the divine happiness. As to contemplative hap- 
piness, God possesses a continual and most cer- 
tain contemplation of Himself and of all things 
else ; and as to that which is active, he has the 
governance of the whole universe. As to earthly 
happiness, which consists in pleasure, riches, 
power, dignity, and fame, according to Boethius 
{De Consol, iii, 2),® He possesses joy in Himself 
and all things else for His delight; instead of 
riches He has that complete self-sufficiency 
which is promised by riches; in place of power, 
He has omnipotence; for dignities, the govern- 
ment of all things; and in place of fame, He 
possesses the admiration of all creatures. 

Reply Obj. i. A certain kind of happiness is 

* Soid, II, 4 (Ais^'ao). 
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false according as it falls short of the notion of 
true happiness; and thus it is not in God. But 
whatever semblance it has, howsoever slight, of 
happiness, the whole of it pre-exists in the di- 
vine happiness. 


Reply Obj. 2. The good that exists in things 
corporeal in a corporeal manner is also in God. 
Spiritually according to the mode of His being. 

We have now spoken enough concerning w^hat 
pertains to the unity of the divine essence. 



TREATISE ON THE TRINITY 


QUESTION XXVII 

The procession of the divine 

PERSONS 

{In Five Articles) 

Having considered what pertains to the unity 
of the divine essence, it remains to treat of 
what pertains to the Trinity of the persons in 
God. And because the divine Persons are 
distinguished from each other according to 
the relations of origin, the order of doctrine 
leads us to consider firstly the question of 
origin or procession; secondly, the relations 
of origin (q. xxviii); thirdly, the persons 
(o xxix). 

Concerning procession there are five points 
of inquiry: 

(i) Whether there is procession in God? (2) 
Whether any procession in God can be called 
generation? (3) Whether there can be any other 
procession in God besides generation? (4) 
Whether (hat other procession can be called 
generation? (5) Whether there are more than 
two processions in God? 

Article 1, Whether There is Procession in 
God? 

We proceed thus to the Firbt Article: It would 
seem that there cannot be any procession in 
God. 

Objection i. For procession signifies out- 
ward movement. But in God there is nothing 
subject to motion, nor anything extraneous. 
Therefore neither is there procession in God. 

Obj. 2. Further, everything which proceeds 
differs from that from which it proceeds. But in 
God there is no diversity, but supreme simplici- 
ty. Therefore in God there is no procession. 

Obj. 3. Further, to proceed from another 
seems to be against the nature of the first princi- 
ple. But God is the first principle, as shown 
above (q. ii, a. 3). Therefore in God there is no 
procession. 

On the contrary, Our Lord says, From God I 
proceeded (John 8. 42). 

I answer that, Divine Scripture uses, in rela- 
tion to God, names which pertain to procession. 


This procession has been differently understood. 
Some have understood it in the sense of an ef- 
fect proceeding from its cause. And this is the 
way in which Arius took it,^ saying that the Son 
proceeds from the Father as His primary crea- 
ture, and that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the 
Father and the Son as the creature of both. In 
this sense neither the Son nor the Holy Ghost 
would be true God, and this is contrary to what 
is said of the Son, That we may be in His 
true Son. This is the true God (I John 5. 20). 
Of the Holy Ghost it is also said, Know you not 
that your members arc the temple of the Holy 
Ghost? (I Cor. 6. 19.) Now, to have a temple is 
God s prerogative. 

Others take this procession to mean the cause 
proceeding to the effect, as moving it, or im- 
pressing its own likeness on it, in which sense it 
was understood by Sabellius,'*^ who said that God 
the Father is called Son in assuming flesh from 
the Virgin, and that the Father also is called 
Holy Ghost in sanctifying the rational creature, 
and moving it to life. The words of the Lord 
contradict such a meaning, w^hen He speaks of 
Himself, The Son cannot of Himself do any- 
thing (John 5. 19); and many other passages 
show the same, whereby we know that the 
Father is not the Son. 

Careful examination shows that both of these 
opinions take procession as meaning an outward 
act; hence neither of them affirms procession as 
existing in God Himself. But since procession 
always supposes action, and as there is an out- 
ward procession corresponding to the act tend- 
ing to external matter, so there must be an in- 
ward procession corresponding to the act re- 
maining within the agent. This appears most 
conspicuously in the intellect, the action of 
which namely, to understand, remains in the in- 
telligent agent. For whenever we understand, 
by the very fact of understanding there pro- 
ceeds something wnthin us, which is a concep- 
tion of the thing understood, a conception issu- 
ing from our intellectual power and proceeding 
from our knowledge of that thing. This concep- 
tion is signified by the spoken word, and it is 

> .See Augustine, De Edcres , 49 (PL 42, 39). 

^ Ibid., sect. 41 (42, 32). 
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called the ward of the heart signihed by the 
word of the voice. 

As God is above all things, we should under- 
stand what is said of God not according to the 
mode of the lowest creatures, namely bodies, 
but from the likeness of the highest creatures, 
the intellectual substances; although even the 
likenesses derived from these fall short in the 
representation of divine objects. Procession, 
therefore, is not to be understood from what it 
is in bodies, either according to local movement, 
or by way of a cause proceeding forth to its ex- 
terior effect, as, for instance, like heat from the 
agent to the thing made hot. Rather it is to be 
understood by way of an intelligible emanation, 
for example, of the intelligible word which pro- 
ceeds from the speaker, yet remains in him. In 
that sense the Catholic Faith understands pro- 
cession as existing in God. 

Reply Obj, i. This objection comes from 
the idea of procession in the sense of local 
motion, or of an action tending to external mat- 
ter, or to an exterior effect ; which kind of pro- 
cession does not exist in God, as we have ex- 
plained. 

Reply Obj. 2. Whatever proceeds by way of 
outward procession is necessarily distinct from 
the source from which it proceeds, whereas 
whatever proceeds within by an intelligible pro- 
cession is not necessarily distinct; indeed, the 
more perfectly it proceeds, the more closely it is 
one with the source from which it proceeds. For 
it is clear that the more a thing is understood, 
the more closely is the intellectual conception 
joined and united to the intelligent agent, since 
the intellect by the very act of understanding 
is made one with the object understood. Thus, 
as the divine act of understanding is the very 
supreme perfection of God (q. xiv, a. i), the 
divine Word is of necessity perfectly one with 
the source whence He proceeds, without any 
kind of diversity. 

Reply, Obj, 3. To proceed from a principle so 
as to be something outside and distinct from 
that principle is irreconcilable with the notion 
of a first principle; but an intimate and uniform 
procession by way of an intelligible act is in- 
cluded in the notion of a first principle. For 
when we call the builder the principle of the 
house, in the notion of such a principle is in- 
cluded the conception of his art; and it would 
be included in the notion of the first principle 
were the builder the first principle. God, Who is 
the first principle of all things, may be compared 
to things created as the artificer to artificial 
things. 


Article 2. Whether Any Procession in God 
Can Be Called Generation? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that the procession which is in God 
cannot be called generation. 

Objection i. For generation is change from 
non-being to being, and is opposed to corrup- 
tion, while matter is the subject of both. Noth- 
ing of all this belongs to God. Therefore gen- 
eration cannot exist in God. 

Obj, 2. Further, procession exists in God ac- 
cording to an intelligible mode, as above ex- 
plained (a. i). But such a procession is not 
called generation in us. Therefore neither is it 
to be called so in God. 

Obj, 3. Further, anything that is generated 
derives being from its generator. Therefore such 
being is a received being. But no received being 
can be a self-subsistence. Therefore, since the di- 
vine being is self-subsisting (q. m, A. 4), it fol- 
lows that no generated being can be the divine 
being. Therefore there is no generation in God. 

On the contrary y It is said (Ps. 2. 7): This 
day have I begotten Thee. 

I answer that, The procession of the Word in 
God is called generation. In proof of this we 
must observe that generation has a twofold 
meaning: one common to everything subject to 
generation and corruption, in which sense gen- 
eration is nothing but change from non-being to 
being. In another sense it is proper and belongs 
to living things, in which sense it signifies the 
origin of a living being from a conjoined living 
principle; and this is properly called birth. Not 
everything of that kind, however, is called be- 
gotten, but, strictly speaking, only what pro- 
ceeds by way of likeness. Hence the hair or a 
hair has not the aspect of generation and of son- 
ship, but only that has which pro ceeds by way 
of likeness. Nor will any likeness suffice; for a 
worm which is generated from animals has not 
the aspect of generation and sonship, although 
it has a geheric likeness; for the notion of this 
kind of generation requires that there should be 
a procession by way of likeness in the same spe- 
cific nature, as a man proceeds from a man, and 
a horse from a horse. So in living things, which 
proceed from potential to actual life, such as 
men and animals, generation includes both these 
kinds of generation. But if there is a being 
whose life does not proceed from potency to 
act, procession (if found in such a being) ex- 
cludes entirely the first kind of generation; but 
it may have that kind of generation which be- 
longs to living things. 
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So in this mamet the procesi^on of tlie Wor 4 
in God is feencration. For He proceeds by way of 
intelligible action, which is a vital operation: 
from a conjoined principle (as above de- 
scribed) ; by way of likeness because the con- 
ception of the intellect is a likeness of the thing 
understock ; and exists in the same nature, be- 
cause in God the act of understanding and His 
being are the same, as shown above (q. xiv, a. 
4), Hence the procession of the Word in God is 
called generation, and the Word Himself pro- 
ceeding is called the Son. 

Reply Obj i. This objection is based on the 
idea of generation in the first sense, importing 
the issuing forth from potency to act, in which 
sense it is not found in God. 

Reply Obj, 2. The act of human understand- 
ing in ourselves is not the substance itself of the 
intellect; hence the word which proceeds within 
us by intelligible operation is not of the same 
nature as the source from w^hich it proceeds; so 
the notion of generation cannot be properly and 
fully applied to it. But the divine act of intelli- 
gence is the very substance itself of the one who 
understands (q. xiv, a. 4). The World proceed- 
ing therefore proceeds as subsisting in the same 
nature, and so is properly called begotten, and 
Son, Hence Scripture employs terms which de- 
note generation of living things in order to signi- 
fy the procession of the divine Wisdom, namely, 
conception and birth, as is declared in the per- 
son of the divine Wisdom, The depths were not 
as yet, and I was already conceived; before the 
hills j / was brought forth (Prov. 8. 24), In our 
way of understanding we use the word “concep- 
tion” in order to signify that in the word of our 
intellect is found the likeness of the thing 
understood, although there be no identity of 
nature. ' *■ 

Reply Obj. 3. Not everything received from 
another has existence in another subject; other- 
wise we could not say that the whole substance 
of created being comes from God, since there is 
no subject that could receive the whole sub- 
stance. So, then, what is generated in God re- 
ceives its being from the generator, not as 
though that being w^ere received into matter or 
into a subject (which would conflict with the 
divine subsistence) ; but when we speak of His 
being as received, we mean that He Who pro- 
ceeds receives divine being from another; not, 
however, as if He were other from the divine na- 
ture. For in the perfection itself of the divine 
being are contained both the Word intelligibly 
proceeding and the principle of the Word, with 
whatever belongs to His perfection (Q. iv, A. 2). 


m 

Article 3. Whether Any Other Proemhn 
Exists in Gbd Besides That of the Word? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that no other procession exists in 
God besides the generation of the Word. 

Objection i. Because, for whatever reason we 
admit another procession, we should be led to 
admit yet another, and so on to infinity, which 
cannot be. Therefore we must stop at the first, 
and hold that there exists only one procession in 
God. 

Obj. 2. Further, every nature possesses but 
one mode of communication of that nature, be- 
cause operations derive unity and diversity from 
their terms. But procession in God is only by 
way of communication of the divine nature. 
Therefore, as there is only one divine nature 
(q. XI, A. 3), it follows that only one procession 
exists in God. 

Obj. 3. Further, if any other procession but 
the intelligible procession of the Word existed 
in God, it could only be the procession of love, 
which is by the operation of the will. But such a 
procession could not be other than the intelli- 
gible procession of the intellect, .since the will in 
God is the same as His intellect (q. xix, a. i). 
Therefore in God there is no other procession 
but the procession of the Word. 

On the contrary y The Holy Ghost proceeds 
from the Father (John 15. 26), and He is distinct 
from the Son, according to the words, / will ask 
My Father, and He will give you another Para^ 
clete (John 14. 16). Therefore in God j^nolher 
procession exists besides the procession of the 
Word. 

I answer that, There are two processions in 
God : the procession of the Word, and another. 

In evidence of this we must observe that 
procession exists in God only according to an ac- 
tion which does not tend to anything external, 
but remains in the agent itself. Such action in an 
intellectual nature is that of the intellect, and of 
the will. The procession of the Word is by way 
of an intelligible action. The operation of the 
will within ourselves involves also another pro- 
cession, that of love, whereby the thing loved 
is in the lover; just as, by the conception of 
the word, the thing spoken of or understood 
is in the intelligent agent. Hence, besides the 
procession of the Word in God, there exists in 
Him another procession called the procession 
of love. 

Reply Obj. i. There is no need to go on to in- 
finity in the divine processions, for the proces- 
sion which is accomplished within the agent in 
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an intellectual nature terminates in the proces- 
sion of the will. 

Reply Obj. 2. All that exists in God, is God 
(q. m, AA. 3, 4), but the same does not apply 
to others. Therefore the divine nature is com- 
municated by every procession which is not 
outward, and this does not apply to other na- 
tures. 

Reply Obj. 3. Though will and intellect are 
not diverse in God, nevertheless the nature of 
will and intellect requires the processions which 
are according to the action of each of them to 
exist in a certain order. For the procession of 
love occurs in order as regards the procession of 
the Word, since nothing can be loved by the will 
unless it is conceived in the intellect. So as there 
exists a certain order of the Word to the princi- 
ple from which He proceeds, although in God 
the substance of the intellect and its concep- 
tion are the same; so, although in God the will 
and the intellect are the same, still since love 
requires by its very nature that it proceed 
only from the conception of the intellect, there 
is a distinction of order between the proces- 
sion of love and the procession of the Word in 
God. 

Article 4. Whether the Procession of Love in 
God Is Generation? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that the procession of love in God is 
generation. 

Objection i. For what proceeds by way of 
likeness of nature among living things is said to 
be generated and born. But what proceeds in 
God by way of love proceeds in the likeness of 
nature; otherwise it would be extraneous to the 
divine nature, and would be an external proces- 
sion. Therefore what proceeds in God by way of 
love proceeds as generated and born. 

Obj. 2 Further, as likeness is of the nature of 
the word, so does it belong to love. Hence it is 
said, that every beast loves its like (Ecclus. 13 
19). Therefore if the Word is begotten and born 
by way of likeness, it seems becoming that love 
should proceed by way of generation. 

Obj. 3. Further, what is not in any of its spe- 
cies is not in the genus. So if there is a proces- 
sion of love in God, there ought to be some 
special name besides this common name of pro- 
cession, But no other name is applicable but gen- 
eration. Therefore the procession of love in God 
is generation. 

On the contrary^ Were this true, it would fol- 
low that the Holy Ghost Who proceeds as love 
would proceed as begotten, which is against the 


statement of Athanasius:* “The Holy Ghost is 
from the Father and the Son, not made, nor be- 
gotten, but proceeding.’^ 

/ answer thaty The procession of love in God 
ought not to be called generation. In evidence of 
this we must consider that the intellect and the 
will differ in this respect, that the intellect is 
put in act by the thing understood being accord- 
ing to its own likeness in the intellect, whereas 
the will is put in act not by any likeness of the 
thing willed within it, but by its having a certain 
inclination to the thing willed. Thus the proces- 
sion of the intellect is by way of likeness, and 
is called generation, because every generator 
begets its own like; but the procession of the 
will is not by way of likeness, but is rather 
by w^ay of impulse and movement towards an 
object. 

So what proceeds in God by way of love, does 
not proceed as begotten, or as son, but proceeds 
rather as spirit; which name expresses a certain 
vital movement and impulse, according as any- 
one is described as moved or impelled by love to 
perform an action. 

Reply Obj. i. All that exists in God is one 
with the divine nature. Hence the proper notion 
of this or that procession, by which one proces- 
sion is distinguished from another, cannot be on 
the part of this unity, but the proper notion of 
this or that procession must be taken from the 
order of one procession to another, which order 
is derived from the notion of will and intellect. 
Hence, each procession in God takes its name 
from the proper notion of will and intellect, the 
name being imposed to signify w'hat its nature 
really is; and so it is that the Person proceed- 
ing as love receives the divine nature, but is 
not said to be born 

Reply Obj. 2. Likeness belongs in a different 
way to the word and to love. It -elongs to the 
word as being the likeness of the thing under- 
stood, as the thing generated is the likeness of 
the generator; but it belongs to love, not as 
though love itself were a likeness, but because 
likeness is the principle of loving. Thus it does 
not fcrtlow that love is begotten, but that the 
one begotten is the principle of love. 

Reply Obj. 3. We can name God only from 
creatures (q. xiii, a. 1). As in creatures genera- 
tion is the only principle of communication of 
nature, procession in God has no proper or spe- 
cial name except that of generation. Hence the 
procession which is not generation has remained 
without a special name; but it can be called 
spiration, as it is the procession of the Spirit. 

* Cf. The Creed ^'Quicumque'' (MA ii, 1354; DZ 39), 
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Article S. Whether There Are More Than 
Two Processions in God? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It would 
seem that there are more than two processions 
in God. 

Objection i. As knowledge and will are at- 
tributed to God, so is power. Therefore, if two 
processions exist in God, according to intellect 
and will, it seems that there must also be a third 
procession according to power. 

Obj, 2. Further, goodness seems to be the 
greatest principle of procession, since goodness 
is said to be self-giving.^ Therefore there must 
be a procession of goodness in God. 

Obj. 3. Further, in God there is greater power 
of fecundity than in us. But in us there is not 
only one procession of the word, but there are 
many; for in us from one word proceeds an- 
other, and also from one love pirocceds another. 
Therefore in God there are more than two pro- 
cessions. 

On the contrary, In God there are not more 
than two who proceed — the Son and the Holy 
Ghost. Therefore there are in Him but two pro- 
cessions. 

I answer that, The divine processions can be 
derived only from the actions which remain 
within the agent. In a nature which is intellec- 
tual, and in the divine nature these actions are 
two, to understand and to will. For to sense, 
which also appears to be an operation within the 
one sensing, is outside the intellectual nature, 
nor is it wdiolly removed from the genus of exter- 
nal actions; for the act of sensation is perfected 
by the action of the sensible upon sense. It fol- 
lows that no other procession is possible in God 
but the procession of the Word, and of Love. 

Reply Obj. i. Power is the principle whereby 
one thing acts on another. Hence it is that ex- 
ternal action points to power. Thus the divine 
power does not imply the procession of a divine 
person, but is indicated by the procession of 
creatures. 

Reply Obj. 2. As Boethius says {De Heb- 
dom.),^ goodness belongs to the essence and not 
to the operation, unless perhaps considered as 
the object of the will. Thus, as the divine pro- 
cessions must be denominated from certain ac- 
tions, no other processions can be understood in 
God according to goodness and the like attrib- 
utes except those of the Word and of love, ac- 
cording as God understands and loves His own 
essence, truth, and goodness. 

* Cf. Dionysius, De Div. Norn., iv, 20 (PG 3, 720). 

* PL 64, 1314. 
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Reply Obj. 3. As above explained (qq. xiv, 
A. 7, and XIX, a. 5), God understands all things 
by one simple act; and by one act also He wills 
all things. Hence there cannot exist in Him a 
procession of Word from Word, nor of Love 
from Love, for there is in Him only one perfect 
Word, and one perfect Love, And in this is mani- 
fested His perfect fecundity. 

QUESTION XXVIII 
The divine relations 
(In Four Articles) 

The divine relations are next to be considered, 
in four points of inquiry; (i) Whether there are 
real relations in God? (2) Whether those rela- 
tions are the divine essence itself, or are joined 
to it extrinsically? (3) Whether in God there 
can be several relations really distinct from each 
other? (4) The number of these relations. 

Article i. Whether There Are Real Rela- 
tions in God? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It would 
seem that there are no real relations in God. 

Objection i. For Boethius says (De Trin. iv),® 
“All possible predicaments used as regards the 
Godhead refer to the substance; for nothing 
can be predicated relatively.” But whatever 
really exists in God can be predicated of Him. 
Therefore no real relation exists in God. 

Obj. 2. Further, Boethius says (ibid.) that, 
“Relation in the Trinity of the Father to the 
Son, and of both to the Holy Ghost, is the rela- 
tion of the same to the same.” But a relation of 
this kind is only a logical one; for every real re- 
lation requires and implies in reality two terms. 
Therefore the divine relations are not real rela- 
tions, but are of the reason only. 

Obj 3. Further, the relation of paternity is the 
relation of a principle. But to say that God is 
the principle of creatures does not import any 
real relation, but only a logical one. Therefore 
paternity in God is not a real relation; and the 
same applies for the same reason to the other 
relations in God. 

Obj. 4. Further, the divine generation is ac- 
cording to the procession of an intelligible word. 
But the relations following upon the operation 
of the intellect are logical relations. Therefore 
paternity and filiation in God, consequent upon 
generation, are only logical relations. 

On the contrary, The Father is denominated 
only from paternity, and the Son only from fili- 
ation. Therefore, if no real paternity or filiation 

• PL 64, 1253. 
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existed in God, it would follow that God is not 
really Father or Son, but only in our manner of 
understanding; and this is the Sabellian heresy. 

I answer thatj Relations exist in God really. 
In proof of this we may consider that only in 
things spoken of as having relation is found 
something which is only in reason and not in 
reality. This is not found in any other genus, 
since other genera, such as quantity and quality, 
according to their proper notion, signify some- 
thing inherent in a subject. But relation in its 
own proper notion signifies only what refers to 
another. Such relation to another exists some- 
times in the nature of things, as in those things 
which by their own very nature are ordered to 
each other, and have an inclination to each 
other, and such relations are necessarily real re- 
lations ; as in a heavy body is found an inclina- 
tion and order to the centre, and hence there 
exists in the heavy body a certain relation in re- 
gard to the centre ; and the same applies to other 
things. Sometimes, however, this respect to an- 
other, signified by relation, is to be found only 
in the apprehension of reason comparing one 
thing to another, and this is a logical relation 
only; as, for instance, when reason compares 
man to animal as the species to the genus. 

But when something proceeds from a princi- 
ple of the same nature, then both the one pro- 
ceeding and the source of procession agree in 
the same order; and then they have real rela- 
tions to each other. Therefore as the divine pro- 
cessions are in the identity of the same nature, 
as above explained (q. xxvii, a. 3, Ans. 2), these 
relations, which are considered according to the 
divine processions, are necessarily real relations. 

Reply Obj. i. Relationship is not predicated 
of God according to its proper notion, that is to 
say, in so far as its proper notion denotes com- 
parison to that in which relation is inherent, but 
only as denoting re.spect to another. Neverthe- 
less Boethius did not wish to exclude relation in 
God but he wished to show that it was not to be 
predicated of Him as regards the mode of inher- 
ence in Himself in the strict notion of relation, 
but rather by way of relation to another. 

Reply Obj. 2. The relation signified by the 
term “the same^’ is a logical relation only, if in 
regard to absolutely the same thing, because 
such a relation can exist only in a certain order 
observed by reason as regards the order of any- 
thing to itself, according to some two considera- 
tions of it. The case is otherwise, however, when 
things are called the same, not numerically, but 
generically or specifically. Thus Boethius likens 
the divine relations to a relation of identity, not 


in every respect, but only as regards the fact 
that the substance is not diversified by these re- 
lations, as neither is it by relation of identity. 

Reply Obj. 3. As the creature proceeds from 
God in diversity of nature, God is outside the 
order of the whole creation, nor does any rela- 
tion to the creature arise from His nature; for 
He does not produce the creature by necessity 
of His nature but by His intellect and will, as 
is above explained (qq. xiv, a. 8, and xix, a. 

4) . Therefore there is no real relation in God to 
the creature, whereas in creatures there is a real 
relation to God, because creatures are contained 
under the divine order, and their very nature en- 
tails dependence on God. On the other hand, the 
divine processions are in the same nature. Hence 
no parallel exists. 

Reply Obj. 4. Relations which result in the 
things understood from the intellectual opera- 
tion alone are logical relations only, since reason 
observes them as existing between two things 
understood. Those relations, however, which 
follow the operation of the intellect, and which 
exist between the word intellectually proceeding 
and the source whence it proceeds, are not logi- 
cal relations only, but are real relations, since 
the intellect and the reason are real things, and 
are really related to that which proceeds from 
them intelligibly, just as a corporeal thing is re- 
lated to that which proceeds from it corporeally. 
Thus paternity and filiation are real relations in 
God. 

Article 2. Whether Relation in God Is the 
Same as His Essence? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that the divine relation is not the 
same as the divine essence. 

Objection i. For Augustine says {Dc Trin. v, 

5) * that “not all that is said of GeJ is said of His 
substance, for we say some things relatively, as 
Father in respect of the Son : but such things do 
not r-efer to the substance.” Therefore the rela- 
tion u not ihe divine essence. 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine .says (De Trin. 
viii)^ that, “every relative expression is some- 
thing besides the relation expressed, as master 
is a man, and slave is a man.” Therefore, if rela- 
tions exist in God, there must be something else 
besides relation in God. This can only be His 
essence. Therefore essence differs from relation. 

Obj. 3. Further, the being of relation is the 
being referred to another, as the Philosopher 
says.^ So if relation is the divine essence, it fol- 

* PL 42, gi4. * PL 42, 03S. 

* Categories, 7 
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lows timt the being of the 4iviiie essence t& itself 
a relation to something else ; but this is contrary 
to the perfection of the divine being, which is 
supremely absolute and self-subsisting (q. in, 
A. 4). Therefore relation is not the divine es- 
sence. 

On the contrary, Everything which is not the 
divine essence is a creature. But relation really 
belongs. to God; and if it is not the divine es- 
sence, it is a creature, and it cannot claim the 
adoration of latria, contrary to what is sung in 
the Preface:^ “Let us adore the distinction of 
the Persons, and the equality of their Majesty.” 

I answer that, It is reported that Gilbert de la 
Porr6e* erred on this point, but revoked his error 
later at the council of Rheims.^ For he said that 
the divine relations are assistant, or externally 
affixed. 

To perceive the error here expressed, we must 
consider that in each of the nine genera of acci- 
dents there are two things to be considered. 
One is the being belonging to each one of them 
considered as an accident ; and it commonly ap- 
plies to each of them to be inherent in a subject, 
for the being of an accident is to inhere. The 
other thing to be considered in each one is the 
proper notion of each one of these genera. In 
the genera apart from that of relation, as in 
quantity and quality, even the proper notion of 
the genus itself is derived from a relation to the 
subject; for quantity is called the measure of 
substance, and quality is the disposition of sub- 
stance. But the true notion of relation is not 
taken from its respect to that in which it is, but 
from its respect to something outside. 

So if we consider even in creatures, relations 
as such, in that aspect they are said to be “assist- 
ant,” and not intrinsically affixed, for they signi- 
fy as it were a respect which affects the thing 
related according as it tends from that thing to 
something else; hut if relation is considered as 
an accident, it inheres in a subject, and has an 
accidental being in it. Gilbert de la Porr^e con- 
sidered relation in the former mode only. 

Now whatever has an accidental being in 
creatures, when considered as transferred to 
God, has a substantial being, for there is noth- 
ing which is as an accident in a subject in God, 
but whatever is in God is His essence. So, as re- 
gards that aspect by which relation has an acci- 
dental being in creatures, relation really exist- 
ing in God has the being of the divine essence, 

1 Preface of the Most Holy Trinity. 
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in no my distinct from itv But in so far as rela^ 
tion implie$ respect to something else, no refer- 
ence to the essence is signified, but rather to its 
opposite term. 

Thus it is manifest that relation really exist- 
ing in God is really the same as His essence, and 
only differs according to mode of intelligibility, 
according as in relation is meant that regard to 
its opposite which is not expressed in the name 
of essence. Thus it is clear that in God relation 
and essence do not differ from each other, but 
are one and the same. 

Reply Obj. i. These words of Augustine do 
not imply that paternity or any other relation 
which is in God is not in its very being the same 
as the divine essence, but that it is not predi- 
cated under the mode of substance, as existing 
in Him to Whom it is applied, but as a relation. 
So there are said to be two predicaments only in 
God, since other predicaments import relation 
to that of which they are spoken, both in their 
generic and in their specific nature. But nothing 
that exists in God can have any relation to that 
wherein it exists, or of whom it is spoken, except 
the relation of identity; and this by reason of 
God’s supreme simplicity. 

Reply Obj. 2. As the relation which exists in 
creatures involves not only a regard to another, 
but also something absolute, so the same applies 
to God, yet not in the same way. What is found 
in the creature above and beyond what is con- 
tained in the meaning of relation is something 
else besides that relation; but in God there is no 
distinction, but both are one and the same^ and 
this is not perfectly expressed by the word “re- 
lation,” as if it were comprehended in the ordi- 
nary meaning of that term. For it was above ex- 
plained (q. XIII, A. 2), in treating of the divine 
names, that more is contained in the perfection 
of the divine essence than can be signified by 
any name. Hence it does not follow that there 
exists in God anything besides relation in re- 
ality, but only in the various names imposed 
by us. 

Reply Obj. 3. If the divine perfection con- 
tained only what is signified by names that in- 
dicate relation, it would follow that it is imper- 
fect, being thus related to something else ; as in 
the same way, if nothing more were contained 
in it than what is signified by the word wisdom, 
it would not in that case be a subsistence. But 
as the perfection of the divine essence is greater 
than can be included in any name, it does not 
follow, if a relative term or any other name applied 
to God signify something imperfect, that the 
divine essence is in any way imperfect ; for the 
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divine essence comprehends within itself the 
perfection of every genus (q. iv> a. 2). 

Article 3. Whether the Relations in God Are 
Really Distinguished from Each Other? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that the divine relations are not 
really distinguished from each other. 

Objection i. For things which are identified 
with the same, are identified with each other. 
But every relation in God is really the same as 
the divine essence. Therefore the relations are 
not really distinguished from each other. 

Obj. 2. Further, as paternity and filiation are 
by name distinguished from the divine essence, 
so likewise are goodness and power. But this 
kind of distinction does not make any real dis- 
tinction of the divine goodness and power. 
Therefore neither does it make any real distinc- 
tion of paternity and filiation. 

Obj. 3. Further, in God there is no real dis- 
tinction but that of origin. But one relation does 
not seem to arise from another. Therefore the 
relations are not really distinguished from each 
other. 

On the contrary^ Boethius says {Dc Trin.y 
that “in God the substance contains the unity, 
and relation multiplies the trinity.” Therefore, 
if the relations were not really distinguished 
from each other, there would be no real trinity 
in God, but only a trinity of reason, which is the 
error of Sabellius.^ 

1 answer that. The attributing of anything to 
another involves the attribution likewise of 
whatever is contained in its notion. So when 
“man” is attributed to anyone, a rational nature 
is likewise attributed to him. The notion of re- 
lation, however, necessarily means respect of 
one to another, according as one is relatively 
opposed to another. So as in God there is a real 
relation (a. 1 ) there must also be a real opposi- 
tion. The very notion of relative opposition in- 
cludes distinction Hence, there must be real 
distinction in God, not, indeed, according to 
that w’hich is absolute — namely, essence, w'here- 
in there is supreme unity and simplicity — but 
according to that which is relative. 

Reply Obj. i. According to the Philosopher® 
this argument holds, that whatever things are 
identified with the same thing arc identified with 
each other, if the identity be real and logical, as, 
for instance, a tunic and a garment but not if 
they differ logically. Hence in the same place he 

1 Chnp. 6 (PL 64, 1255). 
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says that although action is the same as motion, 
and likewise passion, still it does not follow that 
action and passion are the same because action 
implies reference as of something from which 
there is motion in the thing moved, whereas 
passion implies reference as of something which 
is from another. Likewise, although paternity, 
just as filiation, is really the same as the divine 
essence, nevertheless these tw'o in their own 
proper notion and definitions import opposite 
respects. Hence they are distinguished from 
each other. 

Reply Obj. 2. Power and goodness do not im- 
port any opposition in their respective notions, 
and hence there is no parallel argument. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although relations, properly 
speaking, do not arise or proceed from each 
other, nevertheless they are considered as op- 
posed according to the procession of one from 
another. 

Article 4. Whether in God There Are Only 
Four Real Relations — Paterjiity, Filiation, 
Spiration, and Processioji? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that in God there are not only four 
real relations — paternity, filiation, spiration, and 
procession. 

Objection i. For it must be observed that in 
God there exist the relations of the intelligent 
agent to the thing undprstood, and of the one 
willing to the thing w'illcd, which seem to be real 
relations not comprised under those above 
named. Therefore there are not only four real 
relations in God. 

Obj. 2. Further, real relations in God arc un- 
derstood as coming from the intelligible proces- 
sion of the Word. But intelligible relations are 
infinitely multiplied, as Avicenna says ^ I'here- 
fore in fiod there exists an infi;;’te number of 
real relations. 

Obj. 3. Further, ideas in God are eternal (q. 
XV, A. 2), and are only distinguished from each 
other by u'ason of their relation to things, as 
above stated (q. xv, a. 2). Therefore in God 
there*are many more eternal relations. 

Obj. 4 Further, equality, and likeness, and 
identity are relations, and they are in God from 
eternity. Therefore several more relations are 
eternal in God than the above named. 

Obj. 5. Further, it may also on the contrary 
be said that there are fewer relations in God 
than those above named. For, according to the 
Philosopher,^ “It is the same way from Athens 

* Meta , TIT, TO (S^va). 
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to Thebes, as from Thebes to Athens.” By the 
same way of reasoning there is the same relation 
from the Father to the Son, that of paternity, 
and from the Son to the Father, that of filiation; 
and thus there are not four relations in God. 

I answer that, According to the Philosopher,^ 
every relation is based either on quantity, as 
double and half, or on action and passion, as the 
doer and the deed, the father and the son, the 
master and the servant, and the like. Now as 
there is no quantity in God, for He is great with- 
out quantity, as Augustine says,^ it follows that 
a real relation in God can be based only on ac- 
tion. Such relations are not based on the actions 
of God according to any extrinsic procession, 
since the relations of God to creatures are not 
real in Him (a. i, Ans. 3, Q. xiri, A. 7). Hence, 
it follows that real relations in God can be 
understood only in regard to those actions ac- 
cording to which there are internal, and not ex- 
ternal, processions in God. 

These processions are two only, as above ex- 
pounded (q. XXVII, A. 5), one derived from the 
action of the intellect, the procession of the 
Word, and the other from the action of the will, 
the procession of love. In respect of each of 
these processions two opposite relations arise. 
One of these is the relation of the person pro- 
ceeding from the principle; the other is the rela- 
tion of the principle Himself. The procession of 
the Word is called generation in the proper sense 
of the term, whereby it is applied to living 
things. Now^ the relation of the principle of gen- 
eration in perfect living beings is called paterni- 
ty, and the relation of the one proceeding from 
the principle is called filiation. But the proces- 
sion of Love has no proper name of its own (q. 
xxvn, A. 4), and so neither have the ensuing 
relations a proper name of their own. The rela- 
tion of the principle of this procession is called 
spiration and the relation of the person proceed- 
ing is called procession, although these two 
names belong to the processions or origins 
themselves, and not to the relations. 

Reply Obj. 1. In those things in which there 
is a difference between the intellect and its ob- 
ject and the will and its object, there can be a 
real relation, both of knowledge to the thing 
known and of the wilier to the thing willed. In 
God, however, the intellect and what is under- 
stood are one and the same, because by under- 
standing Himself God understands all other 
things; and the same applies to His will and 
what He wills. Hence it follows that in God 

1 Metaphysics^ v, 15 (i020*’26). 
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these kinds of relations are not real, as neither 
is the relation of a thing to itself. Nevertheless, 
the relation to the word is a real relation, be- 
cause the word is understood as proceeding by 
an intelligible action and not as a thing under- 
stood. For when we understand a stone that 
which the intellect conceives from the thing 
understood is called the word. 

Reply Obj. 2. Intelligible relations in our- 
selves are infinitely multiplied because a man 
understands a stone by one act, and by another 
act understands that he understands the stone, 
and again by another, understands that be un- 
derstands this; thus the acts of understanding 
are infinitely multiplied, and consequently also 
the relations understood. This does not apply to 
God, since He understands all things by one 
act alone. 

Reply Obj. 3. Ideal relations exist as under- 
stood by God. Hence it does not follow from 
their plurality that there are many relations in 
God, but that God knows many relations. 

Reply Obj. 4. Equality and likeness in God 
are not real relations but are only logical rela- 
tions (q. xlil, a. I, Ans. i). 

Reply Obj. 5. The way from one term to an- 
other and conversely is the same; nevertheless 
the mutual relations are not the same. Hence, 
we cannot conclude that the relation of the 
father to the son is the same as that of the son 
to the father; but we could conclude this of 
something absolute, if there were such between 
them. 

QUESTION XXIX 
The divine persons 
{In Four Articles) 

Having taken up first what have appeared nec- 
essary notions concerning the processions and 
the relations, we must now approach the sub- 
ject of the persons. 

First, we shall consider the persons absolute- 
ly, and then comparatively as regards each 
other (q. xxxix). We must consider the persons 
absolutely first in common, and then singly, 
(q. xxxiii). 

The general consideration of the persons 
seemingly involves four points: (i) The signifi- 
cation of this word person; (2) the number of 
the persons (q. xxx); (3) what is involved in 
the number of the persons, or is opposed there- 
to, as diversity, and likeness, and the like (q. 
XXXI) ; (4) what belongs to our knowledge of 
the persons (q. xxxii). 

Four subjects of inquiry are comprised in the 
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fost point: (i) The definition of person, (i) 
The comparison of person to essence, subsist- 
ence, and hypostasis. (3) Whether the name of 
person is becoming to God? (4) What does it 
signify in Him? 

Article i. The Definition of ** Person^* 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It would 
seem that the definition of person given by 
Boethius (De Duah. Nat,y is insufficient — that 
is, "‘a person is an individual substance of a 
rational nature.*’ 

Objection i. For nothing singular can be sub- 
ject to definition. But person signifies some- 
thing singular. Therefore person is improperly 
defined. 

Obj. 2. Further, substance as placed above in 
the definition of person is either first substance 
or second substance. If it is the former, the word 
individual is superfluous, because first substance 
is individual substance; if it stands for second 
substance, the word individual is false, for there 
is contradiction of terms, since second sub- 
stances are the genera or species. Therefore this 
definition is incorrect. 

Obj. 3. Further, an intentional term must not 
be included in the definition of a thing. For to 
define a man as “a species of animal” would not 
be a correct definition, since man is the name of 
a thing, and species is a name of an intention. 
Therefore, since person is the name of a thing 
(for it signifies a substance of a rational na- 
ture), the word individual which is an inten- 
tional name comes improperly into the defini- 
tion. 

Obj. 4. Further, “Nature is the principle of 
motion and rest in those things in which it is es- 
sentially, and not accidentally,” as Aristotle 
says.* But person exists in things immovable, 
as in God, and in the angels. Therefore the word 
nature ought not to enter into the definition of 
person, but the word should rather be essence. 

Obj. 5. Further, the separated soul is an in- 
dividual substance of the rational nature, but 
it is not a person. Therefore person is not 
properly defined as above. 

I answer that, Although the universal and par- 
ticular are found in every genus, nevertheless, 
in a certain special way, the individual is found 
in the genus of substance. For substance is in- 
dividualized by itself, whereas the accidents are 
individualized by the subject, which is the sub- 
stance, for this particular whiteness is called 
*‘this” because it exists in this particular subject. 

1 Chap. 3 (PL 64, 1343). 
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And ISO it is reasonable that the individuds of 
the genus substance should have a special name 
of their own; for they are called hypostases? 
or first substances. 

Further still, in a more special and perfect 
way, the particular and the individual are found 
in rational substances which have dominion 
over their own actions, and which are not only 
made to act, like others, but which can act of 
themselves; for actions belong to singulars. 
Therefore also the singulars of the rational na- 
ture have also a special name even among other 
substances, and this name is person. 

Thus the term “individual substance” is placed 
in the definition of person as signifying the sin- 
gular in the genus of substance and the term 
“rational nature” is added, as signifying the 
singular in rational substances. 

Reply Obj. i. Although this or that singular 
may not be definable, yet what belongs to the 
common notion of singularity can be defined; 
and so the Philosopher^ gives a definition of first 
substance, and in this way Boethius defines per- 
son. 

Reply Obj. 2. In the opinion of some,® the 
term substance in the definition of person stands 
for first substance, which is the hypostasis; nor 
is the term individual superfluously added, for 
by the name of hypostasis or first substance the 
idea of universality and of part is excluded. For 
we do not say that man in general is an hypos- 
tasis, nor that the hand is, since it is only a 
part But where “individual” is added, the notion 
of being able to be assumed is excluded from 
person; for the human nature in Christ is not a 
person, since it is assumed by a greater — that is, 
by the Word of God It is, however, better to 
say that substance is here taken in a general 
sense, as divided into first and second, and when 
“individual” is added, it is restri^ ied to first sub- 
stance. 

Reply Obj. 3. Substantial differences being 
unknown to us, or at least unnamed by us, it is 
sometimes necessary to use accidental differ- 
ences in the place of substantial; as, for exam- 
ple, We may say that fire is a simple, hot, and 
dry body, for proper accidents are the effects of 
substantial forms, and make them known. Like- 
wise, terms expressive of intention can be used 
in defining things if used to signify things which 
are unnamed. And so the term “individual” is 

« Cf. Boethius, De Duabus Nat., 3 (PL 64, 1344). 

* Categories, 5 (2® 11). 

» Richard of St, Victor, De Trin., iv, 4 (PL 196, 032); 
chap. 20 (043); Also, Alexander of Hales, Summa TheoL, 
n, 387 (QR i , 571)- 
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placed in tbe defiiaition of person to signify the 
mode ol subsistence which belongs to particu- 
lar substances. 

JRe^y Obj. 4. According to the Philosopher* 
the word nature was first used to signify the 
“generation of living things,” which is called 
nativity. And because this kind of generation 
conies from an intrinsic principle, this term is 
extended to signify the “intrinsic principle of 
any kind of movement.” In tliis sense he defines 
**nature.”^ And since this kind of principle is 
either formal or material, both matter and form 
are commonly called nature. And as the essence 
of anything is completed by the form, so the es- 
sence of anything, signified by the definition, is 
commonly called nature. And here nature is 
taken in that sense. Hence Boethius says {loc, 
cit.) that, “nature is the specific difference giv- 
ing its form to each thing,” for the specific dif- 
ference completes the definition, and is derived 
from the proper form of a thing. So in the defini- 
tion of person, which means the singular in a 
determined genus, it is more correct to use the 
term nature than essence, becau.se the latter is 
taken from being, which is most common. 

Reply Obj. $. The soul is a part of the human 
species, and so, although it may exist in a sep- 
arate state, yet since it ever retains its nature of 
unibility, it cannot be called an individual sub- 
stance, which is the hypostasis or first substance, 
as neither can the hand nor any other part of 
man; thus neither the definition nor the name 
of person belongs to it. 

Article 2. Whether Person^* is the Same as 
Bypostasisy Subsistence, and Essence? 

We proceed this to the Second Article: It 
would seem that person is the same as hyposta- 
sis, subsistence, and essence. 

Objection 1. For Boethius says {De Duab. 
Nat,y that “the Greeks called the individual 
substance of the rational nature by the name 
hypostasis.” But this with us signifies person. 
Therefore person is altogether the same as hy- 
postasis. 

Obj, 2, Further, just as we say there are three 
persons in God, so we say there are three sub- 
sistences in God, which implies that person and 
subsistence have the same meaning. Therefore 
person and subsistence mean the same. 

Obj. 3. Further, Boethius says {Com, Prad.)* 
that obaia, which is the same as essence, sig- 

1 Metaphysics, v, 4 (1014**! 6). 

* Physics, II, 1 (ig2**x4). 

* Chap. 3 (PL 64, 184). 

4 In Cai, AtisL, Bk. chap. Dc sisbsl (PL 64, x64)« 
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nifies M being composed of matta^ and form. 
Now, that which is composed of matter and 
form is the individual substance called kypos^ 
lasts and person. Therefore all the aforesaid 
names seem to have the same meaning. 

Obj, 4. On the contrary, Boethius says {De 
Duab. Nat.y that “genera and species only sub- 
sist; whereas individuals are not only subsistent, 
but also substand.” But subsistences are so 
called from subsisting, as substance or hypos- 
tasis is so called from substanding. Therefore, 
since genera and species are not hypostases or 
persons, the latter are not the same as subsist- 
ences. 

Obj. 5. Further, Boethius says® that matter is 
called hypostasis, and form is called bvaidxrts 
— that is, subsistence. But neither form nor 
matter can be called person. Therefore person 
differs from the others. 

I answer that, According to the Philosopher’^ 
substance is spoken of in two ways. In one sense 
it means the quiddity of a thing, signified by its 
definition, and thus we say that the definition 
means the substance of a thing; in this sense 
substance is called by the Greek ohala, which 
we may call essence. In another sense substance 
means a subject or suppositum, which subsists 
in the genus of substance. To this, taken in a 
general sense, can be applied a name expressive 
of an intention; and thus it is called the sup- 
positum. It is also called by three names signify- 
ing a reality — that is, “a thing of nature,” “sub- 
sistence,” and “hypostasis,” according to a three- 
fold consideration of the substance thus named. 
For, as it exists in itself and not in another, it is 
called subsistence; as we say that those things 
subsist which exist in themselves, and not in an- 
other. As it underlies some common nature, it is 
called a thing of nature; as, for instance, this 
particular man is a human natural thing. As it 
underlies the accidents, it is called hypostasis, or 
substance. What these three names signify in 
common to the whole genus of substances, this 
name person signifies in the genus of rational 
substances. 

Reply Obj. i. Among the Greeks, the term 
hypostasis, taken in the proper meaning of the 
word, signifies any individual of the genus sub- 
stance; but in the usual way of speaking, it 
means the individual of the rational nature, by 
reason of the excellence of that nature. 

Reply Obj, 2. As we say three persons plurally 

» Chap. 3 (PL 64, 1344). 

• In Cat. Arist., {he. cit.); cf. Albert the Great, Sant,, i, 
d. xxiii, A. 4 (BO XXV, sox). 

» Metaphysics, v, 8 (ioi7*»a3). 
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in God, and three subsistences, so the Greeks 
say three hypostases. But because the word sub- 
stance, which, properly speaking, corresponds in 
meaning to hypostasis, is used among us in an 
equivocal sense, since it sometimes means es- 
sence, and sometimes means hypostasis, in order 
to avoid any occasion of error, it was thought 
preferable to use subsistence for hypostasis, 
rather than substance. 

Reply Obj. 3. Strictly speaking, the essence is 
what is expressed by the definition. Now, the 
definition comprises the principles of the species 
but not the individual principles. Hence in 
things composed of matter and form, the es- 
sence signifies not only the form, nor only the 
matter, but what is composed of matter and 
the common form, as the principles of the 
species. But what is composed of this matter and 
this form hns the nature of hypostasis and per- 
son. For soul, flesh, and bone belong to the 
notion of man; but this soul, this flesh, and 
this bone belong to the notion of this man. 
Therefore hypo.stasis and person add the in- 
dividual principles to the notion of essence; 
nor are these identified with the essence in 
things composed of matter and form, as we 
said above when treating of divine simplicity 
(q. in, A. 3). 

Reply Obj. 4. Boethius says^ that genera and 
species subsist, ina.smuch as it belongs to some 
individual things to subsi.st, from the fact that 
they belong to genera and species comprehended 
in the predicament of substance, but not be- 
cause the species and genera themselves subsist 
(except in the opinion of Plato, who asserted 
that the species of things subsisted separately 
from singular things). To substand, however, 
belongs to the same individual things in rela- 
tion to the accidents, which are outside the no- 
tion of genera and species. 

Reply Obj, 5. The individual composed of 
matter and form substands in relation to acci- 
dent from the very nature of matter. Hence 
Boethius says {De Trin.) “A simple form can- 
not be a subject.” Its self -subsistence is derived 
from the nature of its form, which does not su- 
pervene to the things subsisting, but gives actual 
being to the matter, and thus it is able to subsist 
as an individual. On this account, therciore, he 
ascribes hypostasis to matter, and ouatwerts, 
or subsistence, to the form, because the matter 
is the principle of substanding, and the form is 
the principle of subsisting. 

1 In Porpkyrium, Bk. i. de generibus,** etc. (PL 

64. 8s)- 

*Chap. 2 (PL 64, 1250). 


Article 3. Whether the Word ** Person** Shotdd 
Be Said of God? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that the name person should not be 
said of God. 

Objection i. For Dionysius says (Div. Nom. 
i) “No one should ever dare to say or think 
anything of the supersubstantial and hidden Di- 
vinity beyond wdiat has been divinely expressed 
to us by the sacred oracles.” But the name per- 
son is not expressed to us in the Old or New 
Testament. Therefore person is not to be applied 
to God. 

Obj, 2. Further, Boethius says (De Duab. 
Nat.) I'* “The w'ord person seems to be taken 
from those persons who represented men in 
comedies and tragedies. For person comes from 
sounding through (personaytdo) , since a greater 
volume of sound is produced through the cavity 
in the mask. These ‘persons’ or masks the 
Greeks called TrpotjcoTra, as they were placed 
on the face and covered the features before the 
eyes ” This, however, can apply to God only in 
a metaphorical sense Therefore the word per- 
son is only aj^plied to God metaphorically. 

Obj 3. I’urther, every person is a hypostasis. 
But the word hypostasis does not apply to God, 
since, as Boethius says (ibid.), it signifies what 
is the subject ot accidents, which do not exist 
in God. Jerome also says (Ep ad Damas.Y that, 
“in this word hyposta.sis, poison lurks in honey.” 
Therefore the word person should not be said of 
God 

Obj 4 Further, if a definition is denied of 
anything, the thing defined is also denied of it. 
But the definition of person, as given above (a. 
1), does not apply to God. Both because reason 
implies a discursive knowledge, which does not 
apply to God, as we proved abov*. (q. xiv, a. 7), 
and thus God cannot be said to have a rational 
nature And also because God cannot be called 
an individual substance, since the principle of 
individual *on is matter, while God is immate- 
rial; nor is He the subject of accidents, so as to 
be called a substance Therefore the word per- 
son ought not to be attributed to God. 

On the contrary, In the Creed of Athanasius 
we say:'' “One is the person of the Father, an- 
other of the Son, another of the Holy Ghost.” 

/ answer that, Person signifies what is most 
perfect in all nature — that is, a subsistent in- 

* Chap. I. Sect, i (PG 3, 588). 

« Chap. 3 (PL 64, 1344). 

» Epist., XV (PL 22, 357). 

• CL Creed ''Quicuinque" (MA ii, 1354; DZ 39). 
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dividual of a rational nature. Hence, since 
everything that is perfect must be attributed to 
Gnd; because His essence contains every per- 
fection, this name person is fittingly applied to 
God; not, however, as it is applied to creatures, 
but in a more excellent way; as other names 
also, which, while giving them to creatures, we 
attribute to God, as we showed above when 
treating of the names of God (q. xiii, a. 2). 

Reply Obj. I. Although the word person is not 
found applied to God in Scripture, either in the 
Old or New Testament, nevertheless what the 
word signifies is found to be affirmed of God in 
many places of Scripture; as for instance that 
He is the supreme self-subsisting being, and the 
most perfectly intelligent being. If we could 
speak of God only in the very terms themselves 
of Scripture, it would follow that no one could 
speak about God in any but the original lan- 
guage of the Old or New Testament. The ur- 
gency of confuting heretics made it necessary 
to find new words to express the ancient faith 
about God. Nor is such a kind of novelty to be 
shunned, since it is by no means profane, for 
it does not lead us astray from the sense of 
Scripture, though the Apostle warns us to avoid 
pro jane ftovelties of words (1 Tim. 6. 20). 

Reply Obj. 2. Although this name person may 
not belong to God as regards the origin of the 
term, nevertheless it especially belongs to God 
as to its meaning. For as famous men were rep- 
resented in comedies and tragedies, the name 
person was given to signify those who held high 
dignity. Hence, those who held high rank in the 
Church came to be called persons. Thence by 
some ’ the definition of person is given as “hy- 
postasis distinct by reason of dignity.” And be- 
cause subsistence in a rational nature is of high 
dignity, therefore every individual of the ra- 
tional nature is called a person, as we have said 
(a. i). Now the dignity of the divine nature ex- 
cels every other dignity, and thus the name per- 
son pre-eminently belongs to God. 

Reply Obj. 3. The word hypostasis does not 
apply to God as regards its source of origin, 
since He does not underlie accidents ; but it ap- 
plies to Him in so far as it is imposed to signify 
the subsistence. Jerome said that “poison lurks 
in this word” because before it was fully known 
by the Latins the heretics used this term to de- 
ceive the simple, to make people profess many 
essences as they profess several hypostases, 
since the word substance, which corresponds to 
hypostasis in Greek, is commonly taken amongst 
us to mean essence. 

^ Alan of Lille, Theol, Reg., 33 (PL 210, 637). 
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Reply Obj. 4. It may be said that God has 
a rational nature, if reason be taken to mean not 
discursive thought, but, in a general sense, an 
intelligent nature. But God cannot be called an 
individual in the sense that individuality comes 
from matter, but only in the sense which implies 
incommunicability. Substance can be applied to 
God in the sense of signifying self-subsistence. 
There are some,^ however, who say that the def- 
inition of Boethius, quoted above (a. i), is not 
a definition of person in the sense we use when 
speaking of persons in God. Therefore Richard 
of St. Victor amends this definition by adding 
that Person in God is “the incommunicable 
existence of the divine nature.” 

Article 4. Whether This Word ** Person^* 
Signifies Relation? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that this word person, as applied to 
God, does not signify relation, but substance. 

Objection i. For Augustine says {De Trin. vii, 
6):® “When we speak of the person of the 
Father, we mean nothing else but the substance, 
for person is said in regard to Himself, and not 
in regard to the Son.” 

Obj. 2. Further, the interrogation “What?” 
refers to the essence. But, as Augustine says:* 
When we say there are three who bear witness 
in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost, and it is asked, Three what? the answer 
is, Three persons. Therefore person signifies 
essence. 

Obj. 3. According to the Philosopher?, the 
meaning of a word is its definition. But the defi- 
nition of person is this: “The individual sub- 
stance of the rational nature,” as above stated 
(a.i). Therefore person signifies substance. 

Obj. 4. Further, person in men and angels 
does not signify relation, but something abso- 
lute. Therefore, if in God it signified relation, it 
would bear an equivocal meaning in God, in 
man, and in angels. 

On the contrary, Boethius says {De Trin.Y 
that “every word that refers to the persons sig- 
nifies relation.” But no word belongs to person 
more strictly than the very word person itself. 
Therefore this word person signifies relation. 

I answer that, A difficulty arises concerning 
the meaning of this word person in God^ from 

* Richard of St. Victor, De Trin., iv, 21 (PL ryb, 94s). 

» PL 42, 943. 

De Trin., vii, 4 (PL 42, 940). 

‘ Metaphysics, iv, 7 (ioi2“23). 

• Chap. 6 (PL 64, 1254). 

^ Cf. Richard Fishacre, In Sent., x. d. 2 $, in Bergeron, 
EIILD II, p. 149. 
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the fact that it is predicated plurally of the 
Three in contrast to the nature of the names be- 
longing to the essence; nor does itin itself refer to 
another, as do the words which express relation. 

Hence some* have thought that this word per- 
son of itself expresses absolutely the divine es- 
sence, as this name God and this word Wise, but 
that to meet heretical attack, it was ordained by 
conciliar decree that it was to be taken in a rela- 
tive sense, and especially in the plural, or with 
the addition of a distinguishing adjective; as 
when we say, “Three persons/' or, “one is the 
person of the Father, another of the Son/' etc. 
Used, however, in the singular, it may be either 
absolute or relative. But this does not seem to 
be a satisfactory explanation; for, if this word 
person by force of its own signification ex- 
presses the divine essence only, it follows that 
since we speak of three persons, so far from 
the heretics being silenced, they had still more 
reason to argue. Seeing this, others^ maintained 
that this word person in God signifies both the 
essence and the relation. Some of these said® 
that it signifies directly the essence, and relation 
indirectly, forasmuch as person means as it were 
by itself one (per se una) ; and unity belongs to 
the essence. And what is by itself implies rela- 
tion indirectly; for the Father is understood to 
exist by Himself j as by relation distinct from 
the Son. Others, however, said,* on the contrary, 
that it signifies relation directly, and essence in- 
directly, because in the definition of “person” 
the term nature is mentioned indirectly; and 
these come nearer to the truth. 

To determine the question, we must consider 
that something may be included in the meaning 
of a less common term which is not included in 
the more common term ; as rational is included 
in the meaning of man, and not in the meaning 
of animal. So that it is one thing to ask the 
meaning of the word animal, and another to ask 
its meaning when the animal in question is a 
man. Also, it is one thing to ask the meaning of 
this word person in general, and another to ask 
the meaning of person as applied to God. For 
person in general signifies the individual sub- 
stance of a rational nature as we have said (a. 
i). The individual is what is in itself is undi- 
vided, but is distinct from others. Therefore 
person in any nature signifies what is distinct in 

* Augustine, De Trin,, vii, 5 (PL 42, 943) ; Summa Sent,, 
(anon.), tr. i, chap. 9 (PL 176, 56). 

* Peter Lombard, Sent., I, d. 25, chap. 2 (QR i, iso). 

® Simon of Tournai, Sent., in Schmaus, RTAM (1932) 
p. 62. 

^ William of Auxetre, Summa Aurea^ Pt. 1, tr. 6, chap. 3 
(fol. Il«). 


that nature; thus in human nature it signifies 
this flesh, these bones, and this soul, which are 
the individuating principles of a man, and which 
though not belonging to the meaning of person, 
nevertheless do belong to the meaning of a hu- 
man person. 

Now distinction in God is only by relation of 
origin, as stated above (q. xxviii, a. 3), while 
relation in God is not as an accident in a sub- 
ject, but is the divine essence itself, and so it 
is subsistent, for the divine essence subsists. 
Therefore, as the Godhead is God, so the divine 
paternity is God the Father, Who is a divine 
person. Therefore a divine person signifies a re- 
lation as subsisting. 

And this is to signify relation by way of sub- 
stance, and such a relation is a hypostasis sub- 
sisting in the divine nature, although that which 
subsists in the divine nature is the divine nature 
itself. Thus it is true to say that the name per- 
son signifies relation directly, and the essence 
indirectly; not, however, the relation as such, 
but as expressed by way of a hypostasis. So like- 
wise it signifies directly the essence, and indi- 
rectly the relation, since the essence is the same 
as the hypostasis ; but in God the hypostasis is 
expressed as distinct by the relation, and thus 
relation, as such, enters into the notion of the 
person indirectly. 

Thus we can say that this signification of the 
word person was not clearly perceived before it 
was attacked by heretics. Hence, this word per- 
son was used just as any other absolute term. 
But afterwards it was applied to express rela- 
tion, as it lent itself to that signification, so that 
this wor,d person means relation not only by use 
and custom, according to the first opinion, but 
also by force of its own signification. 

Reply Obj. i. This word person is said in re- 
spect to itself, not to another, s^nce it signifies 
relation not as such, but by way of a substance 
— ^which is a hypostasis. In that sense Augus- 
tine says that it signifies the essence, since in 
God essenLC is the same as the hypostasis, be- 
cause in God what He is, and that by which He 
is are*the same. 

Reply Obj. 2. The term “what” refers some- 
times to the nature expressed by the definition, 
as when we ask, What 'is man? and we answer, 
A mortal rational animal. Sometimes it refers to 
the suppositum, as when we ask, What swims in 
the sea? and answer, A fish. So to those who ask, 
Three what? we answer, Three persons. 

Reply Obj. 3. In God the individual — ^that is, 
distinct and incommunicable substance — ^in- 
cludes the idea of relation, as above explained. 
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Reply Obj. 4. The difilerent sense of the less 
common term does not produce equivocation in 
the more common. Although a horse and an ass 
have their own proper definitions, nevertheless 
they agree univocally in animal, because the 
common definition of animal applies to both. So 
it does not follow that although relation is con- 
tained in the signification of divine person but 
not in that of an angelic or of a human person, 
that the word person is used in an equivocal 
sense. Though neither is it applied univocally, 
since nothing can be said univocally of God and 
creatures (q. xin, a. 5). 

QUESTION XXX 
The plurality of persons in god 
{In Four Articles) 

We are now led to consider the plurality of the 
persons; about which there are four points of 
inquiry : ( i ) Whether there are several persons 
in God? (2) How many are they? (3) What the 
numeral terms signify in God? (4) The com- 
munity of the term person. 

Article i. Whether There Are Several Persons 
in God? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that there are not several persons 
in God. 

Objection i. For person is the individual sub- 
stance of a rational nature. If then there are 
several persons in God, there must be several 
substances, which appears to be heretical, 

Obj. 2. Further, Plurality of absolute proper- 
ties does not make a distinction of persons, 
either in God, or in ourselves. Much less there- 
fore is this effected by a plurality of relations. 
But in God there is no plurality but of relations 
(q. xxviii, a. 3). Therefore there cannot be sev- 
eral persons in God. 

Obj. 3. Further. Boethius says of God {De 
Trin. iii),* that “this is truly one which has no 
number.” But plurality implies number. There- 
fore there are not several persons in God. 

Obj. 4. Further, where number is, there is 
whole and part. Thus, if in God there exist a 
number of persons, there must be whole and 
part in God, which is inconsistent with the di- 
vine simplicity. 

On the contrary f Athanasius says:* “One is 
the person of the Father, another of the Son, 
another of the Holy Ghost.” Therefore the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost are 
several persons. 

1 PL 64, T2SI. 
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/ answer that, It follows from what precedes 
that there are several persons in God. For it 
was shown above (q. xxix, a. 4) that this word 
person signifies in God a relation as subsisting 
in the divine nature. It was also established 
(q. xxviii, aa. I, 3, 4) that there are several 
real relations in God; and hence it follows that 
there are also several realities subsistent in the 
divine nature, which means that there are sev- 
eral persons in God. 

Reply Obj. i. The definition of person in- 
cludes substance, not as meaning the essence^ 
but the suppositum which is made clear by the 
addition of the term individual. To signify the 
substance thus understood, the Greeks use the 
name hypostasis. So, as we say “Three persons,” 
they say “Three hypostases.” We are not, how- 
ever, accustomed to say Three substances, lest 
we be understood to mean three essences or na- 
tures, by reason of the equivocal signification of 
the term. 

Reply Obj. 2. The absolute properties in God, 
such as goodness and wisdom, are not opposed 
to one another; and hence, neither are they 
really distinguished from each other. Therefore, 
although they subsist, nevertheless they are not 
several subsistent realities — that is, several per- 
sons But the absolute properties in creatures do 
not subsist, although they are really distin- 
guished from each other, as whiteness and sweet- 
ness ; on the other hand, the relative properties 
in God subsist, and are really distinguished from 
each other (q. xxviii, a. 3; q. xxix, a. 4). 
Hence the plurality of such properties suffices 
for the plurality of persons in God. 

Reply Obj. 3. The supreme unity and sim- 
plicity of God exclude every kind of plurality of 
absolute things, but not plurality of relations, 
which are predicated of something as having 
relation to something else, and thus the rela^ 
tions do not import composition in that of which 
they are predicated, as Boethius teaches in the 
same book. 

Reply Obj. 4. Number is twofold, namely, 
simple or absolute, as two and three and four, 
and number as existing in things numbered, as 
two men and two horses. So, if number in God 
is taken absolutely or abstractly, there is nothing 
to prevent whole and part from being in Him, 
and thus number in Him is only in our way of 
understanding, because number regarded apart 
from things numbered exists only in the intel- 
lect. But if number be taken as it is in the things 
numbered, in that sense, as existing in creatures^ 
one is part of two, and two of three as one man 
is part of two men and two of three ; but in this 
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way it does not apply to God, because the Father 
is of the same magnitude as the whole Trinity, 
as we shall show further on (q. xlii, a. 4, Ans. 

3). 

Article 2. Whether There Are More Than 
Three Persons in God? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that there are more than three per- 
sons in God. 

Objection i. For the plurality of persons in 
God arises from the plurality of the relative 
properties as stated above (a. i). But there are 
four relations in God as stated above (q. xxvtii, 
A. 4), paternity, sonship, common spiration, and 
procession. Therefore there are four persons in 
God. 

Obj. 2. The nature of God does not differ from 
His will more than from His intellect. But in 
God, one person proceeds from the will as Love, 
and another proceeds from His nature as Son. 
Therefore another proceeds from Ilis intellect as 
Word, besides the one M^ho proceeds from His 
nature as Son; thus again it follows that there 
are not only three persons in God 

Obj, 3. Further, the more perfect a creature 
is, the more interior operations it has; as a man 
has understanding and will beyond other ani- 
mals. But God infinitely excels every creature. 
Therefore in God not only is there a person pro- 
ceeding from the will and another from the in- 
tellect, but also in an infinite number of ways. 
Therefore there are an infinite number of per- 
sons in God. 

Obj. 4. Further, it is from the infinite good- 
ness of the Father that He communicates Him- 
self infinitely in the production of a divine per- 
son. But there is infinite goodness also in the 
Holy Ghost. Therefore the Holy Ghost pro- 
duces a divine person, and that person another, 
and so to infinity. 

Obj. 5. Further, everything within a deter- 
minate number is measured, for number is a 
measure. But the divine persons are immense, 
as we say in the Creed of Athanasius*: “The 
Father is immense, the Son is immense, the Holy 
Ghost is immense.” Therefore the persons are 
not contained within the number three. 

On the contrary f It is said: There are three 
who bear witness in heaven, the Father, the 
Word, and the Holy Ghost (I John 5. 7). To 
tho.se who ask, “Three what?” we, answer, with 
Augustine (De Trin. vii, 4),^ “Three persons.” 
Therefore there are but three persons in God, 

1 MA II, 1354; DZ 39. 
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/ answer that, As was explained above, there 
can be only three persons in God. For it was 
shown above (a. i) that the several persons are 
the several subsisting relations really distinct 
from each other. But a real distinction between 
the divine relations can come only from relative 
opposition. Therefore two opposite relations 
must refer to two persons, and if any relations 
are not opposite, they must belong to the same 
person. Since then paternity and sonship are op- 
posite relations, they belong necessarily to two 
persons. Therefore the subsisting paternity is 
the person of the Father, and the subsisting son- 
ship is the person of the Son. The other two 
relations are not opposed to either of these, but 
they are opposed to each other. Therefore these 
two cannot belong to one person. Hence cither 
one of them must belong to both of the afore- 
said persons, or one must belong to one person, 
and the other to the other. Now, procession can- 
not belong to the Father and the Son. or to cither 
of them; for thus it would follow that the pro- 
cession of the intellect, which in God is genera- 
tion, from which paternity and sonship arc de- 
rived, would issue from the procession of love, 
from which spiration and procession are derived, 
if the person generating and the person gener- 
ated proceeded from the person spirating; 
and this is against what was laid down above 
(q. xxvit, a. 3, Ans 3). We must consequent- 
ly admit that spiialion belongs to the person 
of the Father, and to the person of the Son 
since it has no relative opposition either to 
paternity or to sonship; and consequently that 
procession belongs to the other person who 
is callecj the person of the Holy Ghost, who 
proceeds by way of love, ns above explained 
(Q. xxvii, A. 4). Therefore only three persons 
exist in God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. 

Reply Obj. i. Although there are four rela- 
tions in God, one of them, spiration, is not sep- 
arated from the person of the Father and of the 
Son, but b'dongs to both; thus, although it is a 
relation, it is not called a property, because it 
docs not belong to only one person, nor is it a 
personal relation — that is, con.stituting a per- 
son. The three relations — paternity, sonship, and 
procession — are called personal properties, con- 
stituting as it were the persons; for paternity is 
the person of the Father, sonship is the person 
of the Son, procession is the person of the Holy 
Ghost proceeding. 

Reply Obj, 2, That which proceeds by way of 
intellect, as word, proceeds according to like- 
ness, as also that which proceeds by way of 
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nature; thus, as above explained (q. xxvii, a. 
2; Q. xxviTT, A. 4), the procession of the divine 
Word is the same as generation by way of na- 
ture. But love, as such, does not proceed as the 
likeness of that from which it proceeds, although 
in God love is co-essential as being divine. And 
therefore the procession of love is not called 
generation in God. 

Reply Obj. 3. As man is more perfect than 
other animals, he has more intrinsic operations 
than other animals, because his perfection is 
something composite. Hence the angels, who are 
more perfect and more simple, have fewer in- 
trinsic operations than man, for they have no 
imagination, or feeling, or the like. In God there 
exists only one real operation — that is, His es- 
sence. IIow there are in Him two processions 
was above explained (q. xxvii, aa. 3, 5). 

Reply Obj. 4 This argument would prove if 
the Holy Ghost possessed another goodness 
apart from the goodness of the Father; for then 
if the Father produced a divine person by His 
goodness, the Holy Ghost also would do so. But 
the Father and the Holy Ghost have one and the 
same goodness. Nor is there any distinction be- 
tween them e.\ccpt by the personal relations. So 
goodness belongs to the Holy Ghost, as derived 
from another, and it belongs to the Father as 
the principle of its communication to another. 
The opposition of relation does not allow the 
relation of the Holy Ghost to be joined with the 
relation of principle of another divine person, 
because He Himself proceeds from the other 
persons who are in God. 

Reply Obj. 5. A determinate number if taken 
as a simple number existing in the intellect only, 
is measured by one. But when we speak of a 
number of things in the persons in God, the no- 
tion of measure has no place, because the mag- 
nitude of the three persons is the same (q. xlii, 
AA. I, 4), and the same is not measured by the 
same. 

Article 3. Whether the Niwteral Terms Denote 
Anything Real in God? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that the numeral terms denote 
something real in God. 

Objectio 7 i I. For the divine unity is the divine 
essence. But every number is unity repeated. 
Therefore every numeral term in God signifies 
the essence ; and therefore it denotes something 
real in God. 

Obj. 2. Further, whatever is said of God and 
of creatures belongs to God in a more eminent 
manner than to creatures. But the numeral 
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terms denote something real in creatures. There* 
fore much more so in God. 

Obj. 3. Further, if the numeral terms do not 
denote anything real in God, and are introduced 
simply in a removing sense, as plurality removes 
unity, and unity plurality, it follows that a vi- 
cious circle results, confusing the intellect and 
obscuring the truth; and this ought not to be. 
Therefore it must be said that the numeral terms 
denote something real in God. 

On the contrary y Hilary says {De Trin. iv) 
‘Tf we admit companionship” — that is, plurality 
— ‘‘we exclude the idea of oneness and of soli- 
tude”; and Ambrose says (De Fide, i)^ that 
when we say one God, unity excludes plurality 
of gods, and does not imply quantity in God. 
Hence we see that these terms are applied to 
God in order to remove something, and not to 
denote anything positive. 

I answer that, The Master {Sent. i. d. 24)® 
considers that the numeral terms do not denote 
anything positive in God, but only take away 
something. Others, however, assert the con- 
trary.'* 

In order to resolve this point, wc may observe 
that all plurality follows on some division. Now 
division is twofold. One is material, and is divi- 
.sion of the continuous; from this results num- 
ber, which is a species of quantity. Number in 
this sense is found only in material things which 
have quantity. The other kind of division is 
called formal, and is effected by opposite or 
diverse forms, and this kind of division results 
in a multitude, which does not belong to a genus, 
but is transcendental in the sense in which being 
is divided by one and by many. This kind of 
multitude only is found in immaterial things. 

Some, considering only that multitude which 
is a species of discrete quantity, and seeing that 
such kind of quantity has no place in God. as- 
serted that the numeral terms do not denote 
anything real in God, but remove something 
from Him.^ Others,® considering the same kind 
of multitude, said that as knowledge exists in 
God according to the proper sense of the word, 
but not in the sense of its genus (as in God there 
is no such thing as a quality), so number exists 
in God in the proper sense of number, but not 
in the sense of its genus, which is quantity. 
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But we say that numeral terms predicated of not sufficiently prove the point advanced, Al- 


God are not derived from number which is a 
species of quantity, for in that sense they could 
bear only a metaphorical sense in God, like 
other corporeal properties, such as length, 
breadth, and the like, but that they are taken 
from multitude in a transcendent sense. Now 
multitude so understood has relation to the 
many of which it is predicated as one convert- 
ible with being is related to being, which kind of 
oneness does not add anything to being except 
a negation of division, as we saw when treating 
of the divine unity (q. xi, a. i) ; for one signi- 
fies undivided being. So, of whatever we say 
‘‘one,” we imply its undivided reality; thus, for 
instance, “one” applied to man signifies the un- 
divided nature or substance of a man. In the 
same way, when we speak of many things, mul- 
titude in this latter sense points to those things 
as being each undivided in itself. But number if 
taken as a species of quantity denotes an acci- 
dent added to being, as also does one which is 
the principle of that number. 

Therefore the numeral terms in God signify 
the things of which they arc said, and beyond 
this they add negation only, as stated {loc. cii,), 
in which respect the Master was right {loc. cit.). 
So when we say the essence is one, the term one 
signifies the es.sence undivided; and when we 
say the person is one, it signifies the person un- 
divided; and when we say the persons are many, 
we signify those persons, and their individual 
undividedness; for it is of the very notion of 
multitude that it should be composed of units. 

Reply Obj. i. One, as it is a transcendental, is 
more general than substance and relation. And 
so likewise is multitude. Hence in God it may 
mean both substance and relation, according to 
the context. Still, the very signification of such 
names adds a negation of division, beyond sub- 
stance and relation, as w^as explained above. 

Reply Obj. 2. Multitude, which denotes some- 
thing real in creatures, is a species of quantity, 
and cannot be used when speaking of God; un- 
like transcendental multitude, which adds only 
indivision to those of which it is predicated. 
Such a kind of multitude is applicable to God. 

Reply Obj. 3. One does not exclude multitude, 
but division, which logically precedes one or 
multitude. Multitude does not remove unity, 
but division from each of the individuals which 
compose the multitude. This was explained when 
we treated of the divine unity (q. xi, a. 2 , 
Ans. 4), 

It must be observed, nevertheless, that the 
authorities brought in on the opposite side do 


though the Idea of solitude is excluded by plu- 
rality, and the plurality of gods by unity, it does 
not follow that these terms express this signifi* 
cation alone. For blackness is excluded by white- 
ness; yet nevertheless the term whiteness does 
not signify the mere exclusion of blackness. 

Akticle 4. Whether This Term Person** Can 
Be Common to the Three Persons? 

We proceed thus to the Fotirth Article: It 
would seem that this term person cannot be 
common to the three persons. 

Objection i. For nothing is common to the 
three persons but the essence. But this term per- 
son does not signify the essence directly. There- 
fore it is not common to all three. 

Obj. 2. Further, the common is the opposite 
to the incommunicable. But the very meaning 
of person is that it is incommunicable, as ap- 
pears from the definition given by Richard of 
St. Victor (q. XXIX, a. 3, Ans. 4). Therefore this 
term person is not common to all the three per- 
sons. 

Obj. 3. Further, if the name person is com- 
mon to the three, it is common either really or 
logically. But it is not so really; otherwise the 
three persons would be one person. Nor again is 
it so logically; otherwise person would be a uni- 
versal But in God there is neither universal nor 
particular, neither genus nor species, as we 
proved above (q. in, a. 5 ). Therefore this term 
person is not common to the three. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {De Trin. 
vii, 4)^ that when as ask, “Three what?” v\^e say, 
“Three , persons,” because what a person is, is 
common to them. 

1 answer that, The very mode of expression 
itself shows that this term person is common to 
the three when we say three persons; for when 
we say three men we show that man is common 
to the three. Now it is clear that this is not com- 
munity of a real thing, as if one essence were 
common to the three; otherwise there would be 
only one person of the three, as also one essence. 

What is meant by such a community has been 
variously determined by those who have exam- 
ined the subject. Some^ have called it a com- 
munity of negation, because the definition of 
person contains the word incommunicable. Oth- 
ers® thought it to be a community of intention, 
as the definition of person contains the word in- 
dividual ; as we say that to be a species is com- 
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mtm to horse aod ox. Both of theso explanations, 
however, arc excluded by the fact that pcirson is 
not a name of exclusion nor of intention, but 
the name of a reality. 

We must therefore say that even in human 
things this name person is common by a com- 
munity of notion not as genus or species, but as 
a vague individual thing. The names of genera 
and species, as man or animal, are given to sig- 
nify the common natures themselves, but not 
the intentions of those common natures, signi- 
fied by the terms genus or species. The vague 
individual thing, as “some man,” signifies the 
common nature with the determinate mode of 
being of singular things — that is, something self- 
subsisting distinct from others. Rut the name of 
a designated singular thing signifies that which 
distinguishes the determinate thing; as the name 
Socrates signifies this flesh and this bone. But 
there is this difference — that the term “some 
man” signifies the nature, or the individual on 
the part of its nature, with the mode of exist- 
ence of singular things, while this name person 
is not given to signify the individual on the 
part of the nature, but the subsistent reality in 
that nature. Now this is common in idea to the 
divine persons, that each of them subsists dis- 
tinctly from the others in the divine nature. 
Thus this name person is common in idea to the 
three divine persons. 

Reply Obj, i. This argument is founded on a 
real community. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although person is incommuni- 
cable, yet the mode itself of incommunicable ex- 
istence can be common to many. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although this community is 
logical and not real, yet it does not follow that 
in God there is universal or particular, or genus, 
or species; both because neither in human af- 
fairs is the community of person the same as 
community of genus or species, and because the 
divine persons have one being, whereas genus 
and species and every other universal are predi- 
cated of many which differ in being. 

QUESTION XXXI 
Of what belongs to the unity 
OR plurality in god 
{In Four Articles) 

We now consider what belongs to the unity or 
plurality in God, which gives rise to four points 
of inquiry: (i) Concerning the word Trinity. 
(2) A^ether we can say that the Son is other 
than the Father? (3) Whether an exclusive 
term, which seems to exclude otherness, can be 
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joined to an name In God? (4) Wheth*' 

er it can be joined to a personal term? 

Article i. Whether There Is Trimty in Godf 

We proceed thus to the Firsi Article: It seems 
there is not trinity in God. 

Objection i. For every name in God signifies 
substance or relation. But this name Trinity 
does not signify the substance; otherwise it 
would be predicated of each one of the persons. 
Nor does it signify relation, for it does not ex- 
press a name that refers to another. Therefore 
the word Trinity is not to be applied to God. 

Obj. 2. Further, this word trinity is a collec- 
tive term, since it signifies multitude. But such a 
word does not apply to God, since the unity of 
a collective name is the least of unities, while 
in God there exists the greatest possible unity. 
Therefore this word trinity does not apply to 
God. 

Obj. 3. Further, every triple is threefold. But 
in God there is no triplicity, since triplicity is a 
kind of inequality. Therefore neither is there 
trinity in God. 

Obj. 4. Further, all that exists in God exists 
in the unity of the divine essence, because God 
is His own essence. Therefore, if Trinity exists 
in God, it exists in the unity of the divine es- 
sence; and thus in God there would be three 
essential unities, which is heresy. 

Obj. 5. Further, in all that is said of God, the 
concrete is predicated of the abstract; for Deity 
is God and paternity is the Father. But the Trin- 
ity cannot be called triple; otherwise there 
would be nine realities in God, which is errone- 
ous. Therefore the word trinity is not to be ap- 
plied to God. 

On the contrary, Athanasius says:* “Unity in 
Trinity, and Trinity in Unity is to be revered.” 

/ answer that, The name Trinity in God signi- 
fies the determinate number of persons. And so 
the plurality of persons in God requires that we 
should use the word trinity, because what is in- 
determinately signified by plurality is signified 
by trinity in a determinate manner. 

Reply Obj, i. In its etymological sense, this 
word Trinity seems to signify the one essence of 
the three persons, according as trinity may mean 
trine-unity. But in the strict meaning of the 
term it rather signifies the number of persons of 
one essence. And on this account we cannot say 
that the Father is the Trinity, as He is not three 
persons. Yet it does not mean the relations 
themselves of the Persons, but rather the num- 
ber of persons related to each other. And hence 
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it is that the word in itself does not express re- 
gard to another. 

Reply Obj. 2. Two things are implied in a col- 
lective term, plurality of the supposita, and a 
unity of some kind, namely of some order. For 
people is a multitude of men comprehended un- 
der a certain order. In the first sense, this word 
trinity is like other collective words ; but in the 
second sense it differs from them, because in the 
divine Trinity not only is there unity of order, 
but also with this there is unity of essence. 

Reply Obj. 3. Trinity Ls taken in an absolute 
sense, for it signifies the threefold number of 
persons. Triplicity signifies a proportion of in- 
equality; for it is a species of unequal propor- 
tion, according to Boethius (Arithm. i, 23).^ 
Therefore in God there is not triplicity, but 
Trinity. 

Reply Obj. 4. In the divine Trinity is to be 
understood both number and the persons num- 
bered. So when we say, “Trinity in Unity,’' we 
do not place number in the unity of the essence, 
as if wc meant three times one, but we place the 
Persons numbered in the unity of nature, just 
as the supposita of a nature arc said to exist in 
that nature On the other hand, we say “Unity 
in Trinity,” meaning that the nature is in its 
supposita. 

Reply Obj. 5. When we say, “Trinity is tri- 
ple,” by reason of the number implied we sig- 
nify the multiplication of that number by itself, 
since the word triple imports a distinction in the 
supposita of which it is spoken. Therefore it 
cannot be said that the Trinity is triple; other- 
wise it follows that, if the Trinity be triple, there 
would be three supposita of the Trinity; as 
when we say, “God is triple,” it follows that 
there are three supposita of the Godhead. 

Article 2. Whether the Son Is Other Than the 
Father? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that the Son is not other than the 
Father. 

Objection i. For “other” is a relative term 
implying diversity of substance. If, then, the 
Son is other than the Father, He must be differ- 
ent from the Father, which is contrary to what 
Augustine says iDc Trin. vii),^ that vvhen we 
speak of three persons, we do not mean to imply 
diversity. 

Obj. 2. Further, whosoever are other from one 
another, differ in some way from one another. 
Therefore, if the Son is other than the Father, it 
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follows that He differs from the Father, which 
is against what Ambrose says (De Fide i),® that 
“the Father and the Son are one in Godhead; 
nor is there any difference in substance between 
them, nor any diversity.” 

Obj. 3. Further, the term alien is taken from 
alius (other). But the Son is not alien from the 
Father, for Hilary says (De Trin. vii)^ that in 
the divine persons “there is nothing diverse, 
nothing alien, nothing separable.” Therefore the 
Son is not other than the Father. 

Obj. 4. Further, the terms “other person” and 
“other thing” (alius et aliiid) have the same 
meaning, differing only in gender. So if the Son 
is another person from the Father, it follows 
that the Son is a thing apart from the Father. 

On the contrary, Augustine says:*'* “There is 
one essence of the Father and Son and Holy 
Ghost, in which the Father is not one thing, the 
Son another, and the Holy Ghost another; al- 
though the Father is one person, the Son an- 
other, and the Holy Ghost another.” 

I answer that, Since as Jerome remarks,® a 
“heresy arises from words wrongly used,” when 
we .speak of the Trinity we must proceed with 
care and with befitting modesty; because, as 
Augustine says (De Trin. i, 3),^ “nowlicre is er- 
ror more harmful, the quest more toilsome, the 
finding more fruitful.” Now, in treating of the 
Trinity we must beware of two opposite errors, 
and proceed cautiously between thenv-namcly, 
the error of Arius,** who placed a Trinity of sub- 
stance with the Trinity of persons, and the error 
of Sabcllius,® who placed unity of person with 
the unity of essence. 

Thus, to avoid the error of Arius we must 
shun the use of the terms diversity and differ- 
ence in God, lest we take away the unity of es- 
sence; we may, however, use the term “distinc- 
tion” on account of the relat've opposition. 
Hence, whenever we find terms of diversity or 
difference of Persons used in an authentic work, 
these terms of diversity or difference are taken 
to mean distinction. But lest the simplicity and 
singleness of the divine essence be taken away, 
the terms “separation” and “division,” which 
belong to the parts of a whole, are to be avoided ; 
and lest equality be taken aw\ay, wt avoid the 
use of the term “disparity”; and lest we remove 
likeness, we avoid the terms “alien” and “dis- 
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crepant.*’ For Ambrose says (De Fide, i)* that 
“in the Father and the Son there is no discrep- 
ancy, but one Godhead” ; and according to Hil- 
ary, as quoted above, “in God there is nothing 
alien, nothing separable.” 

To avoid the heresy of Sabellius, we must 
shun the term “singularity,” lest we take away 
the communicability of the divine essence. 
Hence Hilary says (De Trin. vii) “It is sacri- 
lege to assert that the Father and the Son are 
separate in Godhead.” We must avoid the ad- 
jective “only” {unici) lest we take away the 
number of persons. Hence Hilary says in the 
same book that we exclude from God “the idea 
of singularity or uniqueness. Neverthele.ss, we 
can .say the only Son,” for in God there is no 
plurality of Sons. Yet, we do not say “the only 
God,” for Deity is common to many. We avoid 
the word “confused” lest wc take away from the 
Persons the order of their nature. Hence Am- 
brose says {loc. cit.') : “What is one is not con- 
fused; and there is no multiplicity where there 
is no difference." The word “solitary” is also to 
be avoided, lest wx take away the society of the 
three persons; for, as Hilary says {De Trin. 
iv),3 ‘‘We confess neither a solitary nor a di- 
verse God.” 

This word “other” (alius), however, in the 
masculine sense, means only a distinction of 
suppositum; and hence we can properly say 
that “The Son is other than the Father,” be- 
cause He is another suppositum of the divine 
nature, as He is another person and another 
hypostasis. 

Reply Obj. i. “Other,” being like the name of 
a particular thing, refers to the suppositum; 
and so, a distinct substance in the sense of hy- 
postasis or person suffices to its notion But di- 
versity requires a distinct substance in the sense 
of essence Thus we cannot say that the Son is 
diverse from the Father, although He is another. 

Reply Obj. ?. “Difference” implies distinc- 
tion of form. There is one form only in God, as 
appears from the text. Who, when He was in the 
form of God (Phil. 2. 6). Therefore the term 
“difference” does not properly apply to God, as 
appears from the authority quoted. Yet, Damas- 
cene (Dc Fide Orthod. iii, 5)^ employs the term 
difference in the divine persons as meaning that 
the relative property is signified by way of form. 
Hence he says that the “hypostases do not dif- 
fer from each other in substance, but according 
to determinate properties.” But “difference” is 
taken for “distinction,” as above stated. 
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Reply Ohj. 3. The term “alien” means what 
is extraneous and dissimilar, which is not ex- 
pressed by the term “other” (alius) ; and there- 
fore we say that the Son is other than the 
Father, but not that He is anything alien. 

Reply Obj. 4, The neuter gender is formless; 
the masculine however is formed and distinct, 
and so is the feminine. So the common essence 
is properly and aptly expressed by the neuter 
gender, but by the masculine and feminine is 
expressed the determined subject in the com- 
mon nature. Hence also in human affairs, if we 
ask. Who is this man? we answer, Socrates, 
which is the name of the suppositum. But if 
wc ask. What is he? we reply, A rational and 
mortal animal. So, because in God distinc- 
tion is by the persons and not by the essence, 
we say that the Father is other than the Son, 
but not something else; while conversely 
we say that they are one thing, but not one 
person. 

Article 3. Whether the Exclusive Word 
Alone” Should Be Added to an Essential 
Term in God? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that the exclusive word “alone” 
(solus) is not to be added to an essential term 
in God. 

Objection i. For, according to the Philoso- 
pher,’’ “He is alone who is not with another.” 
But God is with the angels and the souls of the 
saints. Therefore we cannot say that God is 
alone. 

Obj. 2. Further, whatever is joined to the es- 
sential term in God can be predicated of every 
person per sc, and of all the persons together; 
for, as we can properly say that God is wise, we 
can say the Father is a wise God, and the Trin- 
ity is a wise God. But Augustine says (De Trin. 
vi, 9) :® “We must consider the opinion that the 
Father is not true God alone.” Therefore God 
cannot be said to be alone. 

Obj. 3. Further, if this expression “alone” is 
joined to an essential term, it would be so joined 
as regards either the personal predicate or the 
essential predicate. But it cannot be the former, 
as it is false to say, “God alone is Father,” since 
man also is a father ; nor, again, can it be applied 
as regards the latter, for, if this saying were true, 
“God alone creates,” it would follow that “the 
Father alone creates,” as whatever is said of 
God can be said of the Father; and it would be 
false, as the Son also creates. Therefore this ex- 

* Sophistical R^t/utations, 22 (1 -o). 

• PL 42, gso. 
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pressioii ^^alone*’ cannot be joined to an essen- 
tial term in God, 

On the contrary. It is said, To the King of 
ageSj immortal, invisible, the only God (I Tim. 
I. 17). 

I answer that, This term “alone” can be taken 
as a categorematical term, or as a syncategore- 
matical term. A categorematical term is one 
which ascribes absolutely the thing signified to 
a given suppositum; as, for instance, white to 
man, as when we say a white man. If the term 
^‘alone” is taken in this sense, it cannot in any 
way be joined to any term in God ; for it would 
mean solitude in the term to which it is joined, 
and it would follow that God was solitary, 
against what is above stated (a. 2). A syncate- 
gorematical term imports the order of the predi- 
cate to the subject, as this expression “every 
one” or “no one”; and likewise the term 
“alone,” as excluding every other suppositum 
from the predicate. Thus, when we say, “Socra- 
tes alone writes,” we do not mean that Socrates 
is solitary, but that he has no companion in 
writing, though many others may be with him. 
In this way nothing prevents the term “alone” 
being joined to any essential term in God, as ex- 
cluding the predicate from all things but God ; 
as if we said, “God alone is eternal,” because 
nothing but God is eternal. 

Reply Obj i. Although the angels and the 
souls of the saints are always with God, never- 
theless, if plurality of persons did not exist in 
God He would be alone or solitary. For solitude 
is not removed by association with anything 
that is extraneous in nature; thus anyone is said 
to be alone in a garden, though many plants and 
animals are with him in the garden. Likewise, 
God would be alone or solitary, though angels 
and men were with Him, supposing that many 
persons were not within Him. Therefore the so- 
ciety of angels and of souls does not take away 
absolute solitude from God; much less does it 
remove respective solitude, in reference to a 
predicate. 

Reply Obj. 2. This expression “alone,” prop- 
erly speaking, does not affect the predicate, 
which is taken formally, for it refers to the sup- 
positum, as excluding any other suppositum 
from the one to which it is joined. But the ad- 
verb “only,” being exclusive, can be applied 
either to subject or predicate. For we can say, 
“Only Socrates” — ^that is, no one else — “runs”; 
and “Socrates runs only” — that is, he does noth- 
ing else. Hence it is not properly said that the 
Father is God alone, or the Trinity is God alone, 
unless some implied meaning be assumed in the 


predicate, as, for instance, “The Trinity is God 
Who alone is God.” In that sense it can be true 
to say that “the Father is that God who alone is 
God,” if the relative be referred to the predi- 
cate, and not to the suppositum. So, when Aug- 
ustine says that the Father is not God alone, 
but that the Trinity is God alone, he speaks in 
an expository manner, as he might explain the 
words, “To the King of ages, invisible, the only 
God,” as applying not to the Father, but to the 
Trinity alone. 

Reply Obj. 3. In both ways can the term 
“alone” be joined to an essential term. For this 
proposition, “God alone is Father,” can mean 
two things, because the word “Father” can sig- 
nify the person of the Father, and then it is true, 
for no man is that person ; or it can signify the 
relation only, and thus it is false, because the re- 
lation of paternity is found also in others, 
though not in a univocal sense. Likewise it is 
true to say “God alone creates”; nor, does it 
follow, “therefore the Father alone creates,” be- 
cause, as logicians say, an exclusive diction so 
fixes the term to which it is joined that what 
is said exclusively of that term cannot be 
said exclusively of an individual contained in 
that term; for instance, from the premiss, 
“Man alone is a mortal rational animal,” we 
cannot conclude, “therefore Socrates alone is 
such.” 

Article 4. Whether an Exclusive Diction Can 
Be Joined to the Personal Term? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that an exclusive diction can be 
joined to the personal term, even though th^ 
predicate is common 

Objection i. For our Lord speaking to the 
Father, said: That they may know Thee, the 
only true God (John 17. 3), Therefore the 
Father alone is true God. 

Obj. 2. Further, He .said: No one knows the 
Son but the Father (Matt. ii. 27), which means 
that the Father alone knows the Son. But to 
know the Son is common (to the Persons). 
There/ore the same conclusion follows. 

Obj. 3 Further, an exclusive diction does not 
exclude what enters into the understanding of 
the term to which it is joined. Hence it does not 
exclude the part, nor the universal ; for it does 
not follow that if we say “Socrates alone is 
white,” that therefore “his hand is not white”, 
or that “man is not white.” But one person is in 
the comprehension of another, as the Father is 
in the comprehension of the Son; and con- 
versely. Therefore, when we say, “The Father 
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atei^ is we do ndt exclude tlie Son, nor 
the 'Holy Ghost. And so such a mode of speaks 
iiigistrue. . , 

Obj. 4. Further, the Church sings: “Thou 
alone art Most High, 0 Jesus Christ.”^ 

On the contrary, This proposition “The 
Father alone is God/* includes two assertions — 
namely, that the Father is God, and that no 
other besides the Father is God. But this sec- 
ond proposition is false, for the Son is another 
from the Father, and He is God. Therefore this 
is false, “The Father alone is God”; and the 
same of the like sayings. 

/ answer that, When we say, “The Father 
alone is God,” such a proposition can be taken 
in several senses, If “alone” means solitude in 
the Father, it is false in a categorematical sense; 
but if taken in a syncategorematical sense it can 
again be understood in several ways. For if it 
exclude (all others) from the form of the sub- 
ject, it is true, the sense being “the Father alone 
is God” — that is, “He who with no other is the 
Father, is God.” In this way Augustine expounds 
when he says (De Trin. vi, 7);^ “We say the 
Father alone not because He is separate from 
the Son or from the Holy Ghost but because 
they are not the Father together with Him.” 
This, however, is not the usual way of speaking, 
unless we understand another implication, as 
though we said “He who alone is called the 
Father is God.” But in the strict sense the exclu- 
sion affects the predicate. And thus the proposi- 
tion is false if it excludes another in tlie mascu- 
line sense, but true if it excludes it in the neuter 
sense, because the Son is another person than 
the Father, but not another thing; and the same 
applies to the Holy Ghost. But because this 
term “alone,” properly speaking, refers to the 
subject, as we have said (a. 3, An,s. 2), it tends 
to exclude another Person rather than other 
things. Flence such a way of speaking is not to 
be taken too literally, but it should be reverently 
expounded whenever we find it in an authentic 
work. 

Reply Obj, i. When we say, “Thee the only 
true God,” we do not understand it as referring 
to the person of the Father, but to the whole 
Trinity, as Augustine expounds (De Trin. vi, 
9).® Or, if understood of the person of the 
Father, the other persons are not excluded by 
reason of the unity of essence, in so far as the 
word “only” excludes another thing, as above 
explained. 

1 From the Mass, Gloria in Excehis, 

*PL 42 , Q20. * 

* PL 42, ^o. 


, The. same Reply- be given to Obj. t* 
an essential term applied to the Father does net 
exclude the Son or the Holy Ghost, by reason 
of the unity of essence. Hence we must under- 
stand that in the authority quoted the term “no 
one” (nemo) is not the same as “no man,” 
(nullus homo) which the word itself would 
seem to signify^ (for the person of the Father 
could not be expected), but is taken according 
to the usual way of speaking in a distributive 
sense, to mean any rational nature. 

Reply Obj. 3. The exclusive diction does not 
exclude what enters into the understanding of 
the term to which it is adjoined if they do not 
differ in supp)ositum, as part and universal. But 
the Son differs in suppositum from the Father ; 
and so there is no parity. 

Reply Obj. 4. We do not say absolutely that 
the Son alone is Most High, but that He alone 
is Most High “with the Floly Ghost, in the glory 
of God the Father.” 

QUESTION XXXII 

The knowledge of the divine 

PERSONS 

(In Pour Articles) 

We proceed to inquire concerning the knowledge 
of the divine persons, and this involves four 
points of inquiry: (i) Whether the divine per- 
sons can be known by natural reason? (2) 
Whether notions are to be attributed to the 
divine persons? (3) The number of the notions? 
(4) Whether we may lawfully have various' con- 
trary opinions of these notions? 

Article 1 Whether the Trinity of the Divine 
Persons Can Be Known by Natural Reason? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It would 
seem that the trinity of the divine persons can 
be known by natural reason. 

Objection r. For philosophers came to the 
knowledge of God not otherwise than by natural 
reason. Now we find that they said many thing.s 
about the trinity of persons,® for Aristotle says* 
“Through this number” — ^namely, three — “we 
bring ourselves to acknowledge the greatness of 
one God, surpassing all things created.” And 
Augustine says:^ “I have read in their works, 
that is, in the books of the Platonists, not in 
so many words, but enforced by many and var- 
ious reasons, that in the beginning was the 

^ Nemo non^homo, that is, no man. 

• See DTC., art. ^'Platonisme des P^res." (xu, 2322). 

• HeavenSt 1, 1 (268*13). 

^ Confessions, vii, 13 (PL 32, 740), 
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Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God,’‘ and so on, in which passage the 
distinction of persons is laid down. We read, 
moreover, in a gloss^ on Rom. i and Exod. 8 
that the magicians of Pharaoh failed in the third 
sign — that is, as regards knowledge of a third 
person — that is, of the Holy Ghost — and thus 
it is clear that they knew at least two persons. 
Likewise Trismegistus says:'** “The monad be- 
got a monad, and reflected upon itself its own 
ardour.’’ By these words the generation of the 
Son and the procession of the Holy Ghost seem 
to be indicated. Therefore knowledge of the 
divine persons can be obtained by natural rea- 
son. 

Ohj, 2. Further, Richard of St. Victor says 
(De Trin. i, 4) “I believe without doubt that 
probable and even necessary arguments can be 
found for any explanation of the truth.” So even 
to prove the Trinity of Persons some** have 
brought forward a reason from the infinite good- 
ness of God, who communicates Himself in- 
finitely in the procession of the divine persons, 
while some® are moved by the consideration 
that “no good thing can be joyfully possessed 
without partnership.” Augustine proceeds {Dc 
Trill. IX, 4)® to prove the trinity of persons by 
the procession of the word and of love in our 
own mind, and we have followed him in this (q. 
XXVII, AA. I, 3). Therefore the trinity of per- 
sons can be known by natural reason. 

Obj 3. Further, it seems to l)e superfluous to 
teach what cannot be known by natural reason. 
But it ought not to he said that the divine tradi- 
tion of the Trinity is superfluous. Therefore the 
trinity of persons can be known by natural rea- 
son. 

On the contrary, Hilary says {De Trin. i)J 
“Let not man think to reach the sacrament of 
generation by his own mind.” And Ambrose says 
{De Fide i, 10),® ‘Tt is impossible to know the 
secret of generation. The mind fails, the voice 
is silent.” But the trinity of the divine persons 

^Glo.ssa ordin., on Exod, 8.19 (1, 140E); cf. Isidore, 
QuobU in Vet. Te\t., In Exod., chap. 14, or 8.19 (PL 83, 
393); see also Augustine, Epist., lv, chap. 16 (PL 33, 219). 

2 Pseudo I-Iermcs 'rrismegistus, Liber viginli quattuor 
phil , prop. I (BK 31). 

* PL 196, 892. 

^Alexander of Hales, S.T,, pt. i, n. 295 (QR r, 414); 
Bonaventurc, Itinerarium, chap. 6 (QR v, 310); cf. 
DTC, art. “FtL dc Dieu" (v, 24<)5). 

* Richard of St. Victor, De Trin., m, 3 (PL 196, 917); 
cf. Alexander of Hales, S T., Pt. i, n. ib (QR 1, 122); also 
Bonaventure, In Sent., i, d. ii, Q. 2 (QR i, 53). 

• PL 42, 963. 

» PL 10, s8. 

• PL 16, 566. 


Is distinguished by origin of generation and pro- 
cession (q. XXX, A. 2). Since, therefore, man 
cannot know, and with his understanding grasp 
that for which no necessary reason can be given, 
it follows that the trinity of persons cannot be 
known by reason. 

7 answer that, It is impossible to attain to 
the knowledge of the Trinity of divine Persons 
by natural reason. For, as above explained (q. 
XII, AA. 4, II, 12), man cannot obtain the 
knowledge of God by natural reason except from 
creatures. Now creatures lead us to the knowl- 
edge of God, as effects do to their cause. Ac- 
cordingly, by natural reason we can know of 
God that only which of necessity belongs to 
Him as the principle of all things, and we have 
cited this fundamental principle in treating of 
God as above (q. xii, a. 12). Now, the creative 
power of God is common to the whole Trinity, 
and hence it belongs to the unity of the e.ssence, 
and not to the distinction of the persons. There- 
fore, by natural reason we can know what be- 
longs to the unity of the essence, but not w^hat 
belongs to the distinction of the Persons. Who- 
ever, then, tries to prove the Trinity of Persons 
by natural reason detracts from faith in two 
ways. First, as regards the dignity of faith it- 
self, which consists in its being concerned with 
invisible things, that exceed human reason; 
hence the Apostle say.*^ that faith is of thiiiji,s 
that appear not (Heb. n t). and the same 
Apostle says also. We speak wisdom among the 
perfect, hut not the wisdom of this world, nor 
of the princes of this world ; but we speak the 
wisdom of God in a mystery which is hidden (I 
Cor. 2. 6, 7). Secondly, as regards the utility of 
drawing' others to the faith For wdien anyone in 
the endeavour to prove the faith brings forw^ard 
reasons which are not cogent, he falls under the 
ridicule of the unbelievers, since they suppose 
that WT stand upon such reasons, and that we 
believe on such grounds. 

Therefore, w'e must not attempt to prove what 
is of faith except by authority alone, to those 
who receive the authority; and as regards others 
it sufiices to prove that what faith leaches is not 
impossible. Hence it is said by Dionysius {Div. 
Nom. ii) “Whoever w'holly resists the word, 
is far off from our philosophy; but if he regards 
the truth of the word — that is, the sacred word, 
we too follow this rule.” 

Reply Obj. i. The philosophers did not know 
the mystery of the Trinity of the Divine Per- 
sons by its proper attributes, such as paternity, 
sonship, and procession, according to the 

• PG 3, 640. 
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Apostle^s words, We speak the wisdom of God 
which none of the princes of the world knew (I 
Cor. 2. 6) — that is, the philosophers, according 
to the Gloss.* Nevertheless, they knew some of 
the essential attributes appropriated to the per- 
sons, as power to the Father, wisdom to the Son, 
goodness to the Holy Ghost, as will later on ap- 
pear (q. XXXIX, A. 7). So, when Aristotle said, 
“By this number,” etc., we must not take it as 
if he affirmed a threefold number in God, but 
that he wished to say that the ancients used the 
threefold number in their sacrifices and prayers 
on account of some perfection residing in the 
number three. In the Platonic books- also we 
find, In the beginning was the word, not as 
meaning the Person begotten in God, but as 
meaning the ideal tyf)e whereby God made all 
things, and which is appropriated to the Son. 
And although they knew these were appro- 
priated to the three persons, yet they are said to 
have failed in the third sign — that is, in the 
knowledge of the third person, because they 
deviated from the goodness appropriated to the 
Holy Ghost, in that knowing God they did not 
glorify Him as God (Rom. i); or, because the 
Platonists asserted the existence of one Primal 
Being whom they also declared to be the 
“Father” of the universe,^ they consequently 
maintained the existence of another substance 
beneath him, which they called “mind”"* or the 
“paternal intellect,”*' containing the idea of all 
things, as Macrobius relates (Som. Scrip.). ^ 
They did not, however, assert the existence of 
a third separate sub.stance which might corres- 
pond to the Floly Ghost. So also we do not assert 
that the Father and the Son differ in substance, 
which was the error of Origen and .^rius, who in 
this followed the Platonists.^ When Trismegistus 
says, “Monad begot monad,” etc,, this does 
not refer to the generation of the Son, or to 
the procession of the Holy Ghost, but to the 
production of the world. For one God pro- 
duced one world by reason of His love for 
Himself. 

Reply Obj. 2. Reason may be employed in 
two ways to establish a point: first for the 
purpose of furnishing sufficient proof of some 
principle, as in natural science, where sufficient 

^Glossa Interl.^ (vi, 36r); Glossa Lombardi (PL 191, 
1548). 

* See Augustine, Confessions, vn, 13 (PL 32, 740). 

* Macrobius, In Somn. Scipion., i, 14 (DD 4sb). 

*Ibid.,l,2{DDizh). 

* Not in Macrobius; see Albert the Great, Meia., i, 4, 12 
(BO VT, 82) ; De Quindecim Problem., I (MD 34). 

* Bk. I, chap. 2 (DD 12b); chap, s (BD 21a). 

? See Jerome, Epist., lxxxiv, i (PL 22, 746). 
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proof can be brought to show that the move- 
ment of the heavens is always of uniform veloc- 
ity. Reason is employed in another way, not as 
furnishing a sufficient proof of a principle, but 
as confirming an already established principle, 
by showing the congruity of its results, as in 
astrology the theory of eccentrics and epicycles 
is considered as established because thereby the 
sensible appearances of the heavenly move- 
ments can be explained ; not, however, as if this 
reason were sufficient, since some other theory 
might exp)lain them. In the first way we can 
prove that God is one, and the like. In the sec- 
ond way, reasons avail to prove the Trinity; 
because, that is, when assumed to be true, such 
reasons confirm it. We must not, however, think 
that the trinity of persons is adequately proved 
by such reasons, This become.s evident when we 
consider each point, for the infinite goodness of 
God is manifested also in creation, because to 
produce from nothing is an act of infinite power. 
For if God communicates Himself by His in- 
finite goodne.ss, it is not necessary that an in- 
finite effect should proceed from God, but that 
according to it.s own mode it should receive the 
divine goodness. Likewise, when it is said that 
joyous posse.ssion of good requires partnership, 
this holds in the case of one not having perfect 
goodness; hence it needs to share some other’s 
good, in order to have the goodness of complete 
happiness. Nor is the likeness of our intellect 
an adequate proof in the case of God, since the 
intellect is not in God, and ourselves univocally. 
Hence, Augustine says {Tract, xxvi, in JoanY 
that by faith we arrive at knowledge, and not 
conversely. 

Reply Obj. 3. There are two reasons why the 
knowledge of the divine persons was necessary 
for us. It was neces.sary for the right opinion of 
creation. The fact of saying that God made all 
things by Flis Word excludes the error of those 
who say that God produced things by necessity. 
When we say that in Him there is a procession 
of love, we show that God produced creatures 
not because He needed them, nor because of 
any other extrinsic reason, but on account of 
the love of His own goodness. So Moses, (Gen. 
I. I, 3, 4), when he had said. In the beginning 
God created heaven and earth, added, God said, 
Let there be light, to manifest the divine Word; 
and then said, God saw the light that it was 
good, to show the proof of the divine love. The 
same is also found in the other works of crea- 
tion. In another way, and chiefly, that w^e may 
think rightly concerning the salvation of the 

•PL 35, 1618. 
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human race, accomplished by the Incarnate 
Son, and by the gift of the Holy Ghost. 

Article a. Whether There Are Notions in God? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that in God there are no notions. 

Objection i. For Dionysius says {Div. Norn, 
i) “We must not dare to say anything of God 
but what is taught to us by the Holy Scripture.” 
But Holy Scripture does not say anything con- 
cerning notions. Therefore there are none in 
God. 

Obj. 2. Further, all that exists in God con- 
cerns the unity of the essence or the trinity of 
the persons. But the notions do not concern the 
unity of the essence, nor the trinity of the per- 
sons, for neither can what belongs to the es- 
sence be predicated of the notions; for instance, 
we do not say that paternity is wise or creates. 
Nor can what belongs to the persons be so pred- 
icated ; for example, we do not say that pater- 
nity begets, nor that sonship is begotten. There- 
fore there do not exist notions in God. 

Obj. 3. Further, we are not to presuppose any 
abstract notions as principles of knowing simple 
things, for they are known of themselves. But 
the divine persons are supremely simple. There- 
fore we are not to suppose any notions in God. 

On the contrary, Damascene says {De Fide 
Orthod. iii, 5) :* “We recognize difference of 
hypostases that is, of persons, in the three |jrop- 
erties ; i.e., in the paternal, the filial, and the pro- 
cessional.” Therefore we must admit properties 
and notions in God. 

I answer that, Prejxisitinus, considering the 
simplicity of the persons, said^ that in God there 
were no properties or notions, and wherever 
they were mentioned, he propounded the ab- 
stract for the concrete. For as we are accus- 
tomed to say, “I beseech your kindness” — that 
is, you who are kind — so when we speak of 
paternity in God, we mean God the Father. 

But, as was shown above (q. iii, a. 3, Ans i ; 
Q. xni, A. I, Ans. 2), the use of concrete and ab- 
stract names in God is not in any way against 
the divine simplicity, since we always name a 
thing as we understand it. Now, our intellect 
cannot attain to the absolute simplicity of the 
divine essence considered in itself, and there- 
fore, our human intellect apprehends and names 
divine things according to its own mode, that is 
in so far as they are found in sensible things 
from which its knowledge is derived. In these 
things we use abstract terms to signify simple 

1 Sect. I, 2 (PG 3, S 88 ). * PG 94, 1000. 

* Sumna (fol. 67rb). 


forms, and to signify subsistent things we use 
concrete terms. Hence also we signify divine 
things, as above stated, (loc. cit.), by abstract 
names, to express their simplicity;. but, to ex- 
press their subsistence and completeness, we 
use concrete names. 

But not only must essential names be signified 
in the abstract and in the concrete, as when we 
say Deity and God, or wisdom and wise, but the 
same applies to the personal names, so that we 
may say paternity and Father. 

Two chief motives for this can be cited. The 
first arises from the obstinacy of heretics. For 
since we confess the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost to be one God and three persons, to 
those who ask: “Whereby are They one God? 
and whereby are they three persons?” as we 
answer that they are one in essence or deity, 
so there must also be some abstract terms 
whereby we may answer that the persons are 
distinguished; and these are the properties or 
notions signified by an abstract term, as pater- 
nity and sonship. Therefore the divine essence 
is signified as “What”, and the person as “Who”, 
and the property as “Whereby.” 

The second motive is because one person in 
God is related to two Persons — namely, the per- 
son of the Father to the person of the Son and 
to the person of the Holy Ghost. This is not, 
however, by one relation; otherwise it would 
follow that the Son also and the Holy Ghost 
would be related to the Father by one and the 
same relation. Thus, since relation alone multi- 
plies the Trinity, it would follow that the Son 
and the Holy Ghost would not be two persons. 
Nor can it be said with Prepositinus that as God 
is related in one way to creatures, while crea- 
tures are related to Him in divers ways, so the 
Father is related by one relation to the Son and 
to the Holy Ghost, but these two persons are re- 
lated to the Father by two relations. For, since 
the specific idea of a relation is that it refers to 
another, it must be said that two relations are 
not specifically different if but one opposite re- 
lation corresponds to them. For the relation of 
lord ajid father must differ according to the dif- 
ference of sonship and servitude Now, all crea- 
tures are related to God as His creatures by one 
specific relation. But the Son and the Holy 
Ghost are not related to the Father by one and 
the same kind of relation. Hence there is no 
parity. 

Further, in God there is no need to admit any 
real relation to the creature (q. xxvni, a. i, 
Ans. 3), while there is no reason against our ad- 
mitting in God many logical relations. But in 
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the Father there must be a real relation to the 
Son and to the Holy Ghost, Hence, correspond- 
ing to the two relations of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost, whereby they are related to the 
Father, we must understand two relations in the 
Father, whereby He is related to the Son and to 
the Holy Ghost. Hence, since there is only one 
Person of the Father, it is necessary that the re- 
lations should be separately signified in the ab- 
stract: and these are what we mean by proper- 
ties and notions. 

Reply Obj. i. Although the notions are not 
mentioned in Holy Scripture, yet the persons 
are mentioned, comprising the idea of notions, 
as the abstract is contained in the concrete. 

Reply Obj. 2. In God the notions have their 
significance not after the manner of realities, 
but by way of certain ideas whereby the persons 
are known, although in God these notions or re- 
lations are real, as stated above (q. xxvin, a. 
i) Therefore whatever has order to any essen- 
tial or personal act cannot be applied to the no- 
tions, since this is against their mode of signifi- 
cation. Hence we cannot say that paternity be- 
gets, or creates, or is wise, or is intelligent. The 
essentials, however, which are not ordered to 
any act, but simply remove created conditions 
from God, can be predicated of the notions; for 
we can say that paternity is eternal, or im- 
mense, or such like. So also on account of the 
real identity, substantive terms, whether per- 
sonal or e.ssential, can be predicated of the no- 
tions; for we can say that paternity is God, and 
that paternity is the Father. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although the persons are sim- 
ple, still without prejudice to their simplicity, 
the proper ideas of the persons can be abstractly 
signified, as above explained. 

Article 3 Whether There Are Five Notions? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that there are not five notions. 

Objection i. For the notions proper to the per- 
sons are the relations whereby they are dis- 
tinguished from each other. But the relations in 
God are only four (q. xxviii, a. 4). Therefore 
the notions are only four in number. 

Obj. 2. Further, as there is only one essence 
in God, He is called one God, and because in 
Him there are three persons, He is called the 
Triune God. Therefore, if in God there are five 
notions, He may be called quinary; which can- 
not be allowed. 

Obj. 3. Further, if there are five notions for 
the three persons in God, there must be in some 
one person two or more notions, as in the Person 
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of the Father there fs itma^icibility and paterni- 
ty, and common spiration. Either these three 
notions really differ, or not. If they really differ, 
it follows that the person of the Father is com- 
posed of several things. But if they differ only 
logically, it follows that one of them can be 
predicated of another, so that we can say that as 
the divine goodness is the same as the divine 
wisdom by reason of the common reality, so 
common spiration is paternity, which is; not to 
be admitted. Therefore there are not five no- 
tions. 

Obj. 4. On the contrary, It seems that there 
are more, because, as the Father is from no one, 
and from this is derived the notion of innasci- 
bility, so from the Holy Ghost no other person 
proceeds. And in this respect there ought to be a 
sixth notion. 

Obj. 5. Further, as the Father and the Son 
are the common origin of the Holy Ghost, sO it 
is common to the Son and the Holy Ghost to 
proceed from the Father. Therefore as one no- 
tion is common to the Father and the Son, so 
there ought to be one notion common to the 
Son and to the Holy Ghost. 

/ answer that, A notion is the proper idea 
whereby we know a divine Person. Now the di- 
vine persons are multiplied by reason of their 
origin; and origin includes the idea of someone 
from whom another comes, and of someone that 
comes from another, and by these two modes a 
person can be known. Therefore the Person of 
the Father cannot be known by the fact that He 
is from another but by the fact that He is from 
no one; and thus the notion that belongs to Him 
is called innascibility. As the source of another, 
He can be known in two ways, because as the 
Son is from Him, the Father is known by the 
notion of paternity; and as the Holy Ghost is 
from Him, He is known by the notion of com- 
mon spiration. The Son can be known as be- 
gotten by another, and thus He is known by son- 
ship; and also by another person proceeding 
from Him, the Holy Ghost, and thus He is 
known in the same way as the Father is known, 
by common spiration. The Holy Ghost can be 
known by the fact that He is from another, or 
from others; thus He is known by procession, 
but not by the fact that another is from Him, as 
no divine Person proceeds from Him. 

Therefore there are Five notions in God: in- 
nascibility, paternity, sonship, common spira- 
tion, and procession. Of these only four arc re- 
lations, for innascibility is not a relation, except 
by reduction, as will appear later (q. xxxin, a. 
4, Ans. 3). Four only are properties. For com- 
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mon spiration is not a property, because it be- 
longs to two persons. Three are personal no- 
tions — that is, constituting persons, paternity, 
sonship, and procession. Common spiration and 
innascibility are called nations of Persons, but 
not personal notions, as we shall explain further 
on (q. XL, A. I, Ans. i). 

Reply Obj. i. Besides the four relations, an- 
other notion must be admitted, as above ex- 
plained. 

Reply Obj. 2. The divine essence is signified 
as a reality, and likewise the persons are signi- 
fied as realities; but the notions are signified as 
ideas making the persons known. Therefore, al- 
though God is one by unity of essence, and 
triune by trinity of persons, nevertheless He is 
not quinary by the five notions. 

Reply Obj. 3. Since the real plurality in God 
is founded only on relative opposition, the sev- 
eral properties of one Person, as they are not 
relatively opposed to each other, do not really 
differ. Nor again are they predicated of each 
other, because they are different ideas of the 
persons ; just as we do not say that the attribute 
of power is the attribute of knowledge, although 
we do say that knowledge is power. 

Reply Obj. 4. Since Person implies dignity, as 
stated above (q. xix, a. 3), we cannot derive a 
notion of the Holy Spirit from the fact that no 
person is from Him. For this does not belong to 
His dignity, as it belongs to the authority of 
the Father that He is from no one. 

Reply Obj. 5. The Son and the Holy Ghost do 
not agree in one special mode of existence de- 
rived from the Father, as the Father and the 
Son agree in one special mode of producing the 
Holy Ghost. But the principle on which a notion 
is based must be something special; thus no 
parity of reasoning exists. 

Article 4. Whether It is Lawful To Have Vari- 
ous Contrary Opinions of Notions? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that it is not lawful to have various 
contrary opinions of the notions: 

Objection i. For Augustine says {De Trin. i, 
3) “No error is more dangerous” than any as 
regards the Trinity, to which mystery the no- 
tions assuredly belong. But contrary opinions 
must be in some way erroneous. Therefore it is 
not right to have contrary opinions of the no- 
tions. 

Obj. 2. Further, the persons are known by the 
notions as we have said (aa. 2, 3). But no con- 
trary opinion concerning the persons is to be 
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allowed. Therefore neither can there be about 
the notions. 

On the contrary. The notions are not articles 
of faith. Therefore different opinions of the no- 
tions are permissible. 

I answer that, Anything is of faith in two 
ways: directly, where any truth comes to us 
principally as divinely delivered, as the trinity 
and unity of God, the Incarnation of the Son, 
and the like; and concerning these truths a false 
opinion of itself involves heresy, especially if it 
be held obstinately. A thing is of faith indirectly 
if the denial of it involves as a consequence 
something against faith; as for instance if any- 
one said that Samuel was not the son of Elcana, 
for it follows that the divine Scripture would be 
false. Concerning such things anyone may have 
a false opinion without danger of heresy before 
the matter has been considered or settled as in- 
volving consequences against faith, and particu- 
larly if no obstinacy be shown; but when it is 
manifest, and especially if the Church has de- 
cided that consequences follow against faith, 
then the error cannot be free from heresy. For 
this reason many things are now considered as he- 
retical which were formerly not so considered 
as their consequences are now more manifest. 

So we must decide that anyone may entertain 
contrary opinions about the notions if he does 
not mean to uphold anything at variance with 
faith. If, however, anyone should entertain a 
false opinion of the notions, thinking that con- 
sequences against the faith would follow, he 
would slip into heresy. 

By what has been said all the objections may 
be solve^. 

QUESTION XXXIII 
Of the person of the father 
{In Four Articles) 

We now consider the persons singly; and first, 
the Person of the Father, concerning Whom 
there are four points of inquiry; (i) Whether 
the Father is the Principle? (2) Whether the 
Person of the Father is properly signified by this 
name ^‘Father”? (3) Whether “Father” in God 
is said personally before it is said essentially? 
(4) Whether it belongs to the Father alone to 
be unbegotten? 

Article i. Whether It Belongs to the Father To 
Be the Principle? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It would 
seem that the Father cannot be called the prin- 
ciple of the Son, or of the Holy Ghost. 
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Objection i. For principle and cause are the* 
same, according to the Philosopher.^ But we do 
not say that the Father is the cause of the Son. 
Therefore we must not say that He is the princi- 
ple of the Son. 

Obj. 2. Further, a principle is so called in re- 
lation to the thing principled. So if the Father is 
the principle of the Son, it follows that the Son 
is a person principled, and is therefore created; 
which appears false. 

Obj. 3. Further, the word principle is taken 
from priority. But in God “there is no before 
and after,” as Athanasius says,^ Therefore in 
speaking of God we ought not to use the term 
principle. 

On the contrary y Augustine says {De Trin, iv, 
20),^ “The Father is the Principle of the whole 
Deity.” 

I answer that. The word “principle” signifies 
only that from which another proceeds: For 
anything from which something proceeds in any 
way we call a principle, and conversely. As the 
Father then is the one from which another pro- 
ceeds, it follows that the Father is a principle. 

Reply Obj. i. The Greeks use the words cause 
and principle indifferently, when speaking of 
God, but the Latin Doctors do not use the word 
cause, but only principle. The reason is because 
principle is a wider term than cause, just as 
cause is more common than clement. P'or the 
first term of a thing, as also the first part, is 
called the principle, but not the cause. Now the 
wider a term is, the more suitable it is to use as 
regards God (q. xiii, a. ii), because the more 
special terms are the more they determine the 
mode adapted to the creature. Hence this term 
cause seems to mean diversity of substance, and 
dependence of one from another, which is not 
implied in the word principle. For in all kinds of 
causes there is always to be found between the 
cause and the effect a distance of perfection or 
of power, whereas we use the term principle 
even in things which have no such difference, 
but have only a certain order to each other; as 
when we say that a point is the principle of a 
line, or also when we say that the fore part of a 
line is the principle of a line. 

Reply Obj. 2. It i.s the custom with the Greeks 
to say that the Son and the Holy Ghost arc prin- 
cipled. This is not, however, the custom with 
our Doctors because, although we attribute to 
the Father something of authority by reason of 
His being the principle, still we do not attribute 

1 Metaphysics, iv, 2 (1005^24). 
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any kind of subjection or inferiority to the Son, 
or to the Holy Ghost, to avoid any occasion of 
error. In this way, Hilary says (De Trm. ix) 
“By authority of the Giver, the Father is the 
greater; nevertheless the Son is not less to 
Whom oneness of being is given.” 

Reply Obj. 3. Although this word principle, 
as regards its derivation, seems to be taken from 
priority, still it does not signify priority, but 
origin. For what a term signifies, and the reason 
why it was imposed, are not the same thing, as 
stated above (q. xiii, a. 2, Ans, 2; a. 8). 

Article 2. Whether This Name Father** Is 
Properly the Name of a Divine Person? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that this name “Father” is not prop- 
erly the name of a divine person. 

Objection i. For the name Father signifies re- 
lation. Moreover per.son is an individual sub- 
stance. Therefore this name Father is not prop- 
erly a name signifying a Person. 

Obj. 2. Further, a begetter is more common 
than father, for every father begets; but it is 
not so conversely. But a more common term is 
more properly applied to God, as stated above 
(q. xiii, a. II ). Therefore the more proper 
name of the divine person is begetter and genitor 
than Father. 

Obj. 3. Further, a metaphorical term cannot 
be the proper name of anyone. But the word is 
by us metaphorically called begotten, or off- 
spring; and consequently, he to whom the word 
applies is metaphorically called father. There- 
fore the principle of the Word in God is not 
properly called Father. 

Obj. 4. Further, everything which is said prop- 
erly of God is said of God first before creatures. 
But generation appears to apply to creatures be- 
fore God, because generation seems to be truer 
when the one who proceeds is distinct from the 
one from whom it proceeds, not only by rela- 
tion but also by essence. Therefore the name 
Father taken from generation does not seem to 
be the proper name of any divine person. 

On the contrary y It is said (Ps. 88 27): He 
shall cry out to me: Thou art my Father. 

I answer thaty The proper name of any person 
signifies that whereby the person is distinguished 
from all other persons. For as body and soul be- 
long to the notion of man, so to the comprehen- 
sion of this particular man belong “this soul and 
this body” as it is stated in the Metaphysics;^ 
and by these is this man distinguished from all 

^PL 10, 325. 
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other men. Now it is paternity which* distin- 
guishes the person of the Father from all the 
other persons. Hence this name Father, where- 
by paternity is signified, is the proper name of 
the person of the Father. 

Reply Obj. i. Among us relation is not a sub- 
sisting person. So this name father among us 
does not signify a person, but the relation of a 
person. In God, however, it is not so, as some 
wrongly thought, for in God the relation signi- 
fied by the name Father is a subsisting person. 
Hence, as above explained (q. xxix, a. 4), this 
name person in God signifies a relation subsist- 
ing in the divine nature. 

Reply Obj. 2. According to the Philosopher^ a 
thing is denominated chiefly by its perfection, 
and by its end. Now generation signifies some- 
thing in process of being made, while paternity 
signifies the complement of generation; and 
therefore the name Father is more expressive as 
regards the divine person than genitor or be- 
getter. 

Reply Obj. 3, In human nature the word is 
not a subsistence, and hence is not properly 
called begotten or son. But the divine Word 
is something subsist ent in the divine nature, 
and hence He is properly and not metaphori- 
cally called Son, and His principle is called 
Father. 

Reply Obj. 4. The terms generation and pa- 
ternity, like the other terms properly applied to 
God, are said of God before creatures as regards 
the thing signified, but not as regards the mode 
of signification. Hence also the Apostle says, / 
bend my knee to the Father oj my Lord Jesus 
Christ, from whom all paternity in heaven and 
on earth is named (Eph, 3. 14). This is explained 
thus. It is manifest that generation receives its 
species from the term which is the form of the 
thing generated; and the nearer it is to the form 
of the generator, the truer and more perfect is 
the generation, just as univocal generation is 
more perfect than non-uni vocal, for it belongs 
to the essence of a generator to generate what is 
like itself in form. Hence the very fact that in 
the divine generation the form of the Begetter 
and Begotten is numerically the same, while in 
creatures it is not numerically, but only speci- 
fically, the same, shows that generation, and 
consequently paternity, is applied to God 
before creatures. Hence the very fact that 
in God a distinction exists of the Begotten 
from the Begetter as regards relation only be- 
longs to the truth of the divine generation and 
paternity. 

» Soultll, 4 ( 4 i 6 *’ 23 ). 


Artici/E 3. Whether This Name ** Father** Is Ap^ 
plied to God, Firstly As a Personal Name? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that this name Father is not applied 
to God firstly as a^ersonal name. 

Objection i. For in the intellect the common 
precedes the proper. But this name Father as a 
personal name is proper to the person of the 
Father; and taken in an essential sense it is com- 
mon to the whole Trinity, for we say *‘Our 
Father” to the whole Trinity. Therefore Father 
comes first as an essential name before its per- 
sonal sense. 

Obj 2. Further, in things of which the notion 
is the same there is no predication of before and 
after. But paternity and sonship seem to be of 
the same nature, according as a divine person is 
Father of the Son, and the whole Trinity is our 
Father, or the creature’s; since, according to 
Basil {Horn, xv, De Fide)^ “to receive is com- 
mon to the creature and to the Son.” Therefore 
“Father” in God is not taken as an essential name 
before it is taken personally. 

Obj. 3 Further, it is not possible to compare 
things which have not a common notion. But the 
Son is compared to the creature by reason of 
son.ship or generation, according to Col. i. 15: 
Who is the image of the invisible God, the first- 
born of every creature. Therefore paternity 
taken in a personal sense is not prior to, but has 
the same notion as, paternity taken essentially. 

On the contrary, The eternal comes before 
the temporal. But God is the Father of the Son 
from eternity, while He is Father of the creature 
in time., Therefore paternity in God is taken in 
a personal sense as regards the Son before it is 
so taken as regards the creature. 

/ answer that, A name is applied to that 
wherein is perfectly contained its ’vhole meaning 
before it is applied to that which only partially 
contains it ; for the latter bears the name by rea- 
son of a kind of likeness to that which answers 
perfectly to the meaning of the name, since all 
imperfect things are taken from perfect things. 
Hence this name lion is applied first to the ani- 
mal containing the whole nature of a lion, and 
which is properly so called, before it is applied 
to a man who shows something of a lion’s na- 
ture, as boldness, or strength, or the like, and of 
whom it is said by way of likeness. 

Now it is manifest from the foregoing (qq. 
xxvn, A. 2; xxvin, a. 4), that the perfect idea 
of paternity and filiation is to be found in God 
the Father and in God the Son, because one is 

» PG 51, 468. 
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the nature and glory of the Father and the Son, 
But in the creature, sonship is found in relation 
to God not in a perfect manner, since the Cre;- 
ator and the creature have not the one nature, 
but by way of a certain likeness, which is the 
more perfect the nearer we approach to the true 
idea of sonship. For God is called the Father of 
some creatures by reason only of a trace, for in- 
stance of irrational creatures, according to Job 
3$. 28: Who is the father of the rain? or who 
begot the drops of dew? Of some, namely, the 
rational creature (He is the Father), by reason 
of the likeness of image, according to Deut. 
32. 6: Is He not thy Father ^ who possessedf and 
made, and created thee? And of others He is the 
Father by likeness of grace, and these are also 
called adoptive sons, as ordained to the heritage 
of eternal glory by the gift of grace which they 
have received, according to Rom. 8. 16, 17: The 
Spirit Himself gives testimony to onr spirit that 
we are the sons of God; and if sons, heirs also. 
Lastly, He is the Father of others by likeness of 
glory, because they have obtained possession of 
the heritage of glory, according to Rom. 5. 2: 
We glory in the hope of the glory of the sons of 
God, Therefore it is plain that ‘‘paternity” is ap- 
plied to God first, as expressing the relation of 
one Person to another Person, before it ex- 
presses the relation of God to creatures. 

Reply Obj. i. Common terms taken absolute- 
ly, in the order of our intellect, come before 
proper terms because they are included in the 
understanding of proper terms, but not con- 
versely. For in the comprehension of the person 
of the Father, God is understood, but not con- 
versely. But common terms which express rela- 
tion to the creature come after proper terms 
which express personal relations, because the 
person proceeding in God proceeds as the princi- 
ple of the production of creatures. For as the 
word conceived in the mind of the artist is first 
understood to proceed from the artist before the 
thing made, which is produced in likeness to the 
word conceived in the mind, so the Son proceeds 
from the Father before the creature, to which 
the name of sonship is applied as it participates 
in the likeness of the Son, as is clear from the 
words of Rom. 8. 29: Whom He foreknew and 
predestined to be made conformable to the 
image of His Son, 

Reply Obj. 2. “To receive” is said to be com- 
mon to the creature and to the Son not in a uni- 
vocal sense but according to a certain remote 
likeness whereby He is called the First Bom of 
creatures. Hence the authority quoted adds: 
That He may be the First Born among many 
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brethren (Rtom. 8. ag), aftet saying that 
viere conformed to the image of the Son of God, 
But the Son of God naturally possesses a posi- 
tion of sirigularity above others, in having by 
nature what He receives, as Basil also declares 
(ibid .) ; hence He is called the only begotten 
(John I. i8): The only begotten Who is in the 
bosom of the Father , He hath declared unto us. 

From this appears the Reply to Obj. 

Article; 4. Whether It Is Proper to the Father 
To Be Unbegotten? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that it is not proper to the Father to 
be unbegotten. 

Objection i. For every property supposes 
something in that of which it is the property. 
But “unbegotten” supposes nothing in the 
Father; it only removes something. Therefore 
it does not signify a property of the Father. 

Obj. 2. Further, “Unbegotten” is taken either 
in a privative, or in a negative, sense. If in a 
negative sense, then whatever is not begotten 
can be called unbegotten. But the Holy Ghost is 
not begotten; neither is the divine essence. 
Therefore to be unbegotten belongs also to 
them; thus it is not proper to the Father. But if 
it be taken in a privative sense, since every pri- 
vation signifies imperfection in the thing which 
is the subject of privation, it follow's that the 
Person of the Father is imperfect, v;hich cannot 
be. 

Obj 3. Further, in God, “unbegotten” does not 
signify relation, for it is not used relatively. 
Therefore it signifies substance. Therefore un- 
begolten and begotten differ in substance. But 
the Son, Who is begotten, does not differ from 
the Father in substance. Therefore the Father 
ought not to be called unbegotten, 

Obj. 4. Further, property means what belongs 
to one alone. Since, then, there are more than 
one in God proceeding from another, there is 
nothing to prevent several not receiving their 
being from another. Therefore the Father is not 
alone unbegotten. 

Obj. 5. Further, as the Father is the principle 
of the person begotten, so is He of the person 
proceeding. So if by reason of His opposition to 
the person begotten it is proper to the Father to 
be unbegotten, it follows that it is proper to 
Him also to be unproceeding. 

On the contrary, Hilary says (De Trin. iv):^ 
“One is from one — that is, the Begotten is from 
the Unbegotten — ^namely, by the property in 
each one respectively of innascibility and origin.' 

1 PL 10, 120. 
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I answer that^ As in creatures there exist a 
first and a secondary principle, so also in the di- 
vine Persons, in Whom there is no before or 
after, is found the principle not from a principle, 
Who is the Father; and the principle from a 
principle, Who is the Son. 

Now in things created a first principle is 
known in two ways. In one way as the first prin- 
ciple by reason of its having a relation to what 
proceeds from itself; in another way, because it 
is a first principle by reason of its not being from 
another. Thus therefore the Father is known 
both by paternity and by common spiration in 
relation to the persons proceeding from Him- 
self. But as the principle not from a principle 
He is known by the fact that He is not from an- 
other, and this belongs to the property of in- 
nascibility, signified by this word “unbegottcn.’^ 

Reply Ohj. i. There a re some who say ^ that in- 
nascibility, signified by the word ^‘unbegotten,” 
as a property of the Father is not a negative 
term only, but either that it means both these 
things together — namely, that the Father “is 
from no one, and that He is the principle of 
others”; or that it means “universal authority,” 
or also “His plenitude as the source of all.” 
This, however, does not seem true, because thus 
innascibility would not be a property distinct 
from paternity and spiration but would include 
them as the proper is included in the common. 
For source and authority signify in God nothing 
but the principle of origin. We must therefore 
say with Augustine {Dc Trin. v, 7)^ that imbe- 
gotten means the negation of passive generation. 
For he says that “unbegotten has the same 
meaning as ‘not a son.’ ” Nor does it follow that 
“unbegot ten” is not the proper notion of the 
Father; for primary and simple things are made 
known by negations, as, for instance, a point is 
defined as what has no part. 

Reply Obj, 2. “Unbegotten” is taken sometimes 
in a negative sense only, and in that sense Je- 
rome says’’ that “the Holy Ghost is unbegotlen 
— that is, He is not begotten.” Otherwise “unbe- 
gotten” may be taken in a kind of privative 
sense, but not as implying any imperfection. For 
privation can be taken in many ways. In one way 
when a thing has noi what naturally belongs to 
another, even though it is not of its own nature 
to have it; as, for instance, if a stone be called 
a dead thing, as wanting life, which naturally 
belongs to some other things. In another sense, 
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privation is so called when something has not 
what naturally belongs to some members of its 
genus; as for instance when a mole is called 
blind. In a third sense privation means the ab- 
sence of what something ought to have, in which 
sense, privation implies an imperfection. In this 
sense, “unbegotten” is not attributed to the 
Father as a privation, but it may be so attrib- 
uted in the second sense, meaning that a cer- 
tain suppositum of the divine nature is not 
begotten, while some suppositum of the same 
nature is begotten. In this sense the term “unbe- 
gotten” can be applied also to the Holy Ghost. 
Hence to consider it as a term proper to the 
Father alone, it must be further understood that 
the name “unbegotten” belongs to a divine per- 
son as the principle of another person, so that it 
be understood to imply negation in the genus of 
principle taken personally in God. Or that there 
be understood in the term “unbegotten” that He 
is not in any way derived from another, and 
not only that He is not from another by way 
only of generation. In this sense the term “un- 
begotten” does not belong at all to the Holy 
Ghost, Who is from another by procession, as a 
subsisting person ; nor does it belong to the di- 
vine essence, of which it may be said that it is in 
the Son or in the Holy Ghost from another — 
namely, from the Father. 

Reply Obj. 3. According to Damascene (De 
Fide Orthod. ii, 8),^ “unbegotten in one sense 
signifies the same as uncreated”; and thus it ap- 
plies to the substance, for in this way the cre- 
ated substance differs from the uncreated. In an- 
other sense it signifjcs “whnt is not begotten,” 
and in this sense it is a relative term; ju.st as 
negation is reduced to the genus of affirmation, 
as “not man” is reduced to the genus of sub- 
stance, and “not white” to the genus of quality. 
Hence, since “begotten” implies n iation in God, 
“unbegotten” belongs also to relation. Thus it 
does not follow that the Father unbegotlen is 
substantially distinguished from the Son begot- 
ten, but only by relation; that is, as the relation 
of Son is denied of the Father. 

Reply Obj, 4. In every genus there must be 
something first; so in the divine nature there 
must be some one principle which is not from 
another, and which we call “unbegotlen.” To ad- 
mit two innascibles is to suppose the existence 
of two Gods, and two divine natures. Hence 
Hilary says {De Synod.) “As there is one 
God, so there cannot be two innascibles.” And 
this especially because^ if two innascibles did 
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exist, one would not be from the other, and 
they would not be distinguished by relative 
opposition; therefore they would have to be 
distinguished from each other by diversity of 
nature. 

Reply Obj. 5. The property of the Father 
whereby He is not from another is rather signi- 
fied by the removal of the nativity of the Son 
than by the removal of the procession of the 
Holy Ghost ; both because the procession of the 
Holy Ghost has no special name, as stated above 
(q. XXVII. A. 4, Ans. 3), and because also in the 
order of nature it presupposes the generation of 
the Son. Hence, when it is removed from the 
Father that He is begotten, although He is the 
principle of generation, it follows as a conse- 
quence that He does not proceed by the proces- 
sion of the Holy Ghost, because the Holy Ghost 
is not the principle of generation but proceeds 
from the person begotten. 

QUESTION XXXIV 
Of thk person of the son 
(In Three Articles) 

We next consider the person of the Son. Three 
names are attributed to the Son — namely. Son, 
Word, and Image, The idea of Son is gathered 
from the idea of Father. Hence it remains for us 
to consider Word and Image. 

Concerning Word there are three points of in- 
quiry: fi) Whether Word is an es.sential term 
in God, or a personal term? (2) Whether it is 
the proper name of the Son? (3) Whether in 
the name of Word is cxpre.ssed relation to crea- 
tures? 

Article i. Whether Word in God Is a Personal 
Name? 

W e proceed thus to the First Article: It would 
seem that Word in God is not a personal name. 

Objection i. For personal names are applied 
to God in a proper sense, as Father and Son. 
But “Word is applied to God metaphorically,’' 
as Origen says’ on (John i. t), /« the beginning 
was the Word. Therefore Word is not a personal 
name in God 

Obj. 2. Further, according to Augustine (De 
Trill, ix, 10),’' “The Word is knowledge with 
love”: and according to Anselm (Monol),^ to 
speak is to the Supreme Spirit nothing but to see 
by thought. But knowledge and thought, and 
sight, are essential terms in God. Therefore 
Word is not a personal term in God. 
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Obj. 3. Further, it is essential to word to be 
spoken. But, according to Anselm (ibid. Ixii), 
as the Father is intelligent, the Son intelligent, 
and the Holy Ghost intelligent, so the Father 
speaks, the Son speaks, and the Holy Ghost 
speaks; and likewise, each one of them i$ 
spoken. Therefore, the name Word is used as an 
essential term in God, and not in a personal 
sense. 

Obj. 4. Further, no divine person is made. But 
the Word of God is something made. For it is 
said, FirCf hailj snow, ice, the storms which do 
His W^ord (Ps. 148. 8). Therefore the Word is 
not a personal name in God. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De Trin. vii, 
2) “As the Son is related to the Father, so also 
is the Word to Him Whose Word He is.” But 
Son is a personal name, since it is said relatively. 
Therefore so also is Word. 

/ answer that, The name of Word in God, if 
taken in its proper sense, is a personal name, 
and in no way an essential name. 

To see how this is true, we must know that 
our own word taken in its proper sense has a 
threefold meaning, while in a fourth sense it is 
taken improperly or figuratively. The clearest 
and most common sense is when it is said of the 
word spoken by the voice; and this proceeds 
from an interior .source as regards two things 
found in the exterior word — that is, the vocal 
sound itself, and the signification of the sound. 
For, according to the Philosopher,*^ vocal sound 
signifies the concept of the intellect. Again the 
vocal sound proceeds from the signification or 
the imagination, as stated in the book on the 
Soul.^ The vocal sound, which has no significa- 
tion, cannot be called a word: hence the exterior 
vocal sound is called a word because it signifies 
the interior concept of the mind. Thus, there- 
fore first and chiefly, the interior concept of 
the mind is called a word ; secondarily, the vocal 
.sound itself, signifying the interior concept, is 
so called: and thirdly, the imagination of the 
vocal sound is called a word. Damascene men- 
tions these three kinds of words (De Fide 
Orthod. i, 13),^ saying that “word is called the 
natural movement of the intellect, whereby it is 
moved, and understands, and thinks, as light and 
splendour,” which is the first kind, “Again,” he 
says, “the word is what is not pronounced by a 
vocal word, but is uttered in the heart,” which is 
the third kind. “Again,” also, “the word is the 
angel” — that is, the messenger “of intelligence,” 
which is the second kind. Word is also used in a 
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fourth way figuratively for that which is signi- 
fied or effected by a word ; thus we are accus- 
tomed to say, “this is the word I have said to 
you ” or “which the king has commanded,” al- 
luding to some deed signified by tlie word either 
by way of assertion or of command. 

Now word is taken properly in God as signify- 
ing the concept of the intellect. Hence Augus- 
tine says {De Trin. xv, lo) “Whoever can un- 
derstand the word not only before it is sounded, 
but also before thought has clothed it with imag- 
inary sound, can already see some likeness of 
that Word of Whom it is said: In the beginning 
was the Word.** The concept itself of the heart 
has the nature of proceeding from something 
other than itself — namely, from the knowledge 
of the one conceiving. Hence Word, according 
as we use the term properly of God, signifies 
something proceeding from another, which be- 
longs to the nature of personal terms in God, 
since the divine persons are distinguished by 
origin (q, xxvii, Introd.; q. xxxii, a. 3). Hence 
the term “Word,” according as we use the term 
properly of God, is to be taken as said not essen- 
tially, but personally only. 

Reply Obj. i. The Arians, who sprang from 
Origen,* declared that the Son differed in sub- 
stance from the Father. Hence, they endeav- 
oured to maintain that when the Son of God is 
called the Word this is not to be understood in a 
proper sense, lest the idea of the Word proceed- 
ing should compel them to confess that the Son 
of God is of the same substance as the Father, 
For the interior word proceeds in such a manner 
from the one who pronounces it as to remain 
within him. But supposing Word to be said 
metaphorically of God, we must still admit 
Word in its proper sense. For if a thing be called 
a word metaphorically, this can only be by rea- 
son of some manifestation; either it makes 
something manifest as a word, or it is manifested 
by a word. If manifested by a word, there must 
exist a word whereby it is manifested. If it is 
called a word because it exteriorly manifests, 
what it exteriorly manifests cannot be called 
word except in as far as it signifies the interior 
concept of the mind, which anyone may also 
manifest by exterior signs. Therefore, although 
Word may be sometimes said of God metaphor- 
ically, nevertheless we must also admit Word in 
the proper sense, which is said personally. 

Reply Obj. 2. Nothing belonging to the intel- 
lect can be applied to God personally except 
word alone, for word alone signifies that which 
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emanates from another. For what the intellect 
forms in its conception is the word. Now, the 
intellect itself, according as it is put in act by 
the intelligible species, is considered absolutely; 
likewise the act of understanding which is to the 
intellect in act what being is to being in act, 
since the act of understanding does not signify 
an act going out from the intelligent agent, but 
an act remaining in the agent. Therefore when 
we say that word is knowledge, the term knowl- 
edge does not mean the act of a knowing intel- 
lect, or any one of its habits, but stands for 
what the intellect conceives by knowing. Hence 
also Augustine says (De Trin. vii, 2)® that the 
Word is “begotten wisdom,” for it is nothing but 
the concept of the Wise One; and in the same 
way It can be called “begotten knowledge.” Thus 
also can be explained how to speak is in God to 
see by thought, since the Word is conceived by 
the gaze of the divine thought. Still the tenn 
thought does not properly apply to the Word of 
God. For Augustine says (De Trin. xv, 16)^: 
“Therefore do we speak of the Word of God, 
and not of the Thought of God, lest we believe 
that in God there is something unstable, now as- 
suming the form of Word, now putting off that 
form and remaining latent and as it were form- 
less.” For thought consists properly in the search 
after truth, and this has no place in God. But 
when the intellect attains to the form of truth, 
it does not think, but perfectly contemplates 
the truth. Hence Anselm (loc. cit.) takes 
thought in an improper sense for contempla- 
tion. 

Reply Obj. 3. As, properly speaking, Word in 
God is s^id personally, and not essentially, so 
likewise is “to speak.” Hence, as the Word is not 
common to the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, so 
it is not true that the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost are one speaker. So Augus'ine say.s (De 
Trin. vii, i) “That co-eternal Word is under- 
stood as not alone in God.” On the other hand, 
“to be spoken” belongs to each Person, for not 
only is the ^vord spoken, but also the thing un- 
derstood or signified by the word. Therefore in 
this manner to one person alone in God does it 
belong to be spoken in the same way as a word 
is spoken; but in the way whereby a thing is 
spoken as being understood in the word, it be- 
longs to each Person to be spoken. T’or the 
Father, by understanding Himself, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, and all other things comprised 
in this knowledge, conceives the Word, so that 
thus the whole Trinity is spoken in the Word, 
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amd^likewise also all creatoes; just as the intel- 
lect of a man by the ivord he conceives in the 
act of understanding a stone, speaks a stone. 
Anselm took the term speak improperly for the 
act of understanding, whereas they differ from 
each other ; for “to understand” means only the 
relation of the intelligent agent to the thing un- 
derstood, in which relation no notion of origin is 
conveyed, but only a certain informing of our in- 
tellect, according as our intellect is put in act by 
the form of the thing understood. In God, how- 
ever, it means complete identity, because in God 
the intellect and the thing understood are alto- 
gether the same, as was proved above (q. xiv, 
AA. 2, 4). But to speak means chiefly the relation 
to the word conceived, for to speak is nothing 
but to utter a word. But by means of the word it 
signifies a relation to the thing understood which 
in the word uttered is manifested to the one who 
understands. Thus, only the Person who utters 
the Word is speaker in God, although each Per- 
son understands and is understood, and conse- 
quently is spoken by the Word. 

Reply Ohj. 4. The term word is taken there 
figuratively, as the thing signified or effected by 
word is called word. For thus creatures are said 
to do the word of God, as executing any effect 
to which they are ordained by the word con- 
ceived of the divine wisdom ; just as anyone is 
said to do the word of the king when he does the 
work to which he is appointed by the king's 
word. 

Article 2. Whether Is Proper Name of 

the Son? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that Word is not the proper name of 
the Son. 

Objection i. For the Son is a subsisting per- 
son in God. But word does not signify a subsist- 
ing thing, as appears in ourselves. Therefore 
word cannot be the proper name of the person 
of the Son. 

Obj. 2. Further, the word proceeds from the 
speaker by being uttered. Therefore if the Son 
is properly the word, He proceeds from the 
Father by way only of utterance, which is the 
heresy of Valentine, as appears from Augustine 
{De H ceres, xi).^ 

Obj. 3. Further, every propier name of a per- 
son signifies some property of that person. 
Therefore, if the Word is the Son’s proper name, 
it signifies some property of His ; and thus there 
will be several more properties in God than 
those above mentioned. 
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Otj. 4. Further, Whoever understands Con- 
ceives a word in the act of understanding. But. 
the Son understands. Therefore some word be- 
longs to the Son, and consequently to be Word 
is not proper to the Son, 

Obj. 5. Further, it is said of the Son (Heb. i. 
3) : Bearing all things by the word of His powet^ 
from which Basil infers (Cont. Eunom. v, n)* 
that the Holy Ghost is the Son’s Word. There- 
fore to be Word is not proper to the Son. 

On the contrary f Augustine says {De Trin. vi. 
2). 3 *‘gy Word we understand the Son alone.” 

/ answer that, Word, said of God in its proper 
sense, is used personally, and is the proper name 
of the person of the Son. For it signifies an 
emanation of the intellect: and the person Who 
proceeds in God, by way of emanation of the in- 
tellect is called the Son ; and this procession is 
called generation, as we have shown above (q. 
xxvn, A. 2). Hence it follows that the Son alone 
is properly called Word in God. 

Reply Obj. i. To be and to understand are not 
the same in us. Hence that which in us has in- 
telligible being does not belong to our nature. 
But in God to be and to understand are one and 
the same; hence the Word of God is not an acci- 
dent in Him, or an effect of His, but belongs to 
His very nature. And therefore it must be some- 
thing subsistent, for whatever is in the nature of 
God subsists ; and so Damascene says {De Fide 
Orthod. i, 18)^ that “the Word of God is sub- 
stantial and has a hypostatic being; but other 
words [as our own] are powers of the soul.” 

Reply Obj. 2. The error of Valentine was con- 
demned, not, as the Arians pretended, because 
he asserted that the Son was born by being ut- 
tered, as Hilary relates {De Trin. vi),® but on 
account of the different mode of utterance pro- 
posed by its author, as appears from Augustine 
{De H ceres, loc. cit.). 

Reply Obj. 3. In the term Word the same 
property is signified as in the name Son. Hence 
Augustine says {De Trin. vii, 2) :® “Word and 
Son express the same,” For the Son’s nativity, 
which is His personal property, is signified by 
different names which are attributed to the Son 
to express His perfection in various ways. To 
show that He is of the same nature as the Father, 
He is called the Son; to show that He is co- 
eternal, He is called the Splendour; to show that 
He is altogether like. He is called the Image; to 
show that He is begotten immaterially, He is 
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called the Word. All these truths cannot be ex- 
pressed by only one name. 

Reply Obj. 4. To be intelligent belongs to the 
Son in the same way as it belongs to Him to be 
God, since to understand is said of God essen- 
tially, as stated above, (a. i, Ans. 2, 3). Now the 
Son is God begotten, and not God begetting; 
and hence He is intelligent not as producing a 
Word, but as the Word proceeding, because 
in God the Word proceeding does not differ 
really from the divine intellect, but is distin- 
guished from the principle of the Word only by 
relation. 

Reply Obj. 5. When it is said of the Son, 
“Bearing all things by the word of His power,” 
word is taken figuratively for the effect of the 
Word. Hence a gloss says* that “word” is here 
taken to mean command, since by the effect of 
the power of the Word things are kept in being, 
as also by the effect of the power of the Word 
things are brought into being. Basil speaks im- 
properly and figuratively in applying Word to 
the Holy Ghost, in the sense that everything 
that makes a person known may be called his 
w-ord, and so in that way the Holy Ghost may 
be called the Son’s Word, because He manifests 
the Son. 

Article 3. Whether the Name Signifies 

Relation to Creatures? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that the name Word does not signi- 
fy relation to creatures. 

Objection i. For every name that connotes 
some effect in creatures is said of God essential- 
ly. But Word is not said essentially, but person- 
ally, as we have stated (a. 1). Therefore Word 
does not signify relation to creatures. 

Obj. 2. Further, whatever signifies relation to 
creatures is said of God in time; as Lord and 
Creator. But Word is said of God from eternity. 
Therefore it does not signify relation to the 
creature. 

Obj. 3. Further, Word signifies relation to the 
source whence it proceeds. Therefore if it signi- 
fies relation to the creature, it follows that the 
Word proceeds from the creature. 

Obj. 4. Further, Ideas are many according to 
their various relations to creatures. Therefore if 
Word signifies relation to creatures, it follows 
that in God there is not one Word only, but 
many. 

Obj. 5. Further, if Word signifies relation to 
the creature, this can only be because creatures 
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are known by God. But God does not know be- 
ings only; He knows also non-beings. Therefore 
in the Word are implied relations to non-beings, 
which appears to be false. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (qq. Ixxxiii, 
qu. 63), 2 that the name Word “signifies not only 
relation to the Father, but also relation to those 
beings which are made through the Word, by 
His operative power.” 

/ answer that, Word implies relation to crea- 
tures. For God by knowing Himself knows every 
creature. Now the word conceived in the mind is 
representative of everything that is actually un- 
derstood. Hence there are in ourselves different 
words for the different things which we under- 
stand. But because God by one act understands 
Himself and all things, His unique Word is ex- 
pressive not only of the Father, but of all 
creatures. 

And as the knowledge of God is only cogni- 
tive as regards God, whereas as regards crea- 
tures, it is both cognitive and operative, so the 
Word of God is only expressive of what is in 
God the Father, but is both expressive and op- 
erative of creatures; and therefore il is .said (Ps. 
32. g) : He spake, and they were made, because 
in the Word is implied the operative idea of 
what God makes. 

Reply Obj. 1. The nature is also included in- 
directly in the name of the person, for person is 
an individual substance of a rational nature 
Therefore the name of a divine person as re- 
gards the personal relation does not imply rela- 
tion to the creature, but it is implied in what be- 
longs to the nature. Vet there is nothing to pre- 
vent its implying relation to creatures so far as 
the es.sehce is included in its meaning; for as it 
properly belongs to the Son to be the Son, so it 
properly belongs to Him to be God begotten, or 
the Creator begotten. And in this way the name 
Word implies relation to creatures. 

Reply Obj 2 Since the relations result from 
actions, some names import the relation of God 
to creatures, which relation follows on the ac- 
tion of God which passes into some exterior ef- 
fect, as to create and to govern ; and the like are 
applied to God in time. But others import a 
relation which follows from an action which 
does not pass into an exterior effect, but which 
remains in the agent — as to know and to will; 
such are not applied to God in time. And this 
kind of relation to creatures is implied in the 
name of the Word. Nor is it true that the names 
which imply relation of God to creatures are ap- 
plied to Him in time, but only those names are 
» PL 40, 54- 
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applied In time which imply relation following 
on the action of God passing into exterior effect. 

Reply Obj, 3. Creatures are known to God 
not by a knowledge derived from the creatures 
themselves, but by His own essence. Hence it is 
not necessary that the Word should proceed 
from creatures, although the Word is expressive 
of creatures. 

Reply Obj, 4. The name of Idea is imposed 
chiefly to signify relation to creatures and there- 
fore it is applied in a plural sense to God, and it 
is not said personally. But the name of Word is 
imposed chiefly to signify relation to the speak- 
er, and consequently, relation to creatures, since 
God, by understanding Himself, understands 
every creature. And so there is only one Word 
in God, and that a personal one. 

Reply Obj, 5. God’s knowledge of non-beings 
and God’s Word about non-beings are the same 
because the Word of God contains no less than 
does the knowledge of God, as Augustine says 
(De Trin. xv, 14).^ Nevertheless the Word is ex- 
pressive and operative of beings, but of non- 
beings is expressive and manifestive. 

QUESTION XXXV 
Of the image 
{In Two Articles) 

We next inquire concerning the Image, about 
which there are two points of inquiry: (1) 
Whether Image in God is said personally? (2) 
Whether this name belongs to the Son alone? 

Article i. Whether Image in God Is Said Per- 
sojially? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It would 
seem that image is not said personally of God. 

Objection i. For Augu.stine (Fulgentius — Do 
Fide ad Petrum i)'-^ says, “The Godhead of the 
Holy Trinity and the Image to which man is 
made are one.” Therefore Image is said of God 
essentially, and not personally. 

Obj. 2. Further, Hilary says (De Synod.) 

“An image is a like species of that which it rep- 
resents.” But species or form is said of God es- 
sentially, Therefore so also is Image, 

Obj. 3. Further, Image is derived from imita- 
tion, which implies before and after. But in the 
divine persons there is no before and after. 
Therefore Image cannot be a personal name in 
God. 

On the contrary y Augustine says (De Trin. vii, 
i) “What is more absurd than to say that an 
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image is referred to itself?^’ Therefore Image in 
God is said as a relation, and is thus a personal 
name. 

I mtswer that, The idea of Image includes like- 
ness. Still, not any kind of likeness suffices for 
the notion of image, but only likeness of species, 
or at least of some specific sign. In corporeal 
things the specific sign consists chiefly in the 
figure. For we see that the species of different 
animals are of different figures, but not of dif- 
ferent colours. Hence if the colour of anything 
is depicted on a wall, this is not called an image 
unless the figure is likewise depicted. Further, 
neither the likeness of species nor of figure is 
enough for an image, which requires also the 
idea of origin ; because, as Augustine .says (qq. 
Lxxxiii, qu. 74):® “One egg is not the image 
of another, because it is not derived from it/^ 
Therefore for a true image it is required that 
one proceeds from another like to it in species, 
or at least in specific sign. Now whatever im- 
ports procession or origin in God, belongs to the 
persons. Hence the name Image is a personal 
name. 

Reply Obj. i. Image, properly speaking, means 
whatever proceeds forth in likeness to another. 
That to the likeness of which anything proceeds 
is properly speaking called the exemplar, and is 
improperly called the image. Nevertheless Au- 
gustine (Fulgentius) uses the name of Image 
in this sense when he says that the divine nature 
of the Holy Trinity is the Image to whom man 
wa.s made. 

Reply Obj. 2. Species, as mentioned by ritilary 
in the definition of image, means the form de- 
rived from one thing to another. In this sense 
image is said to be the .species of anything, as 
that which is assimilated to anything is called 
its form because it has a like form. 

Reply Obj. 3. Imitation in the divine Persons 
does not signify posteriority, but only assimila- 
tion. 

Article 2. Whether the Name of Image 1 $ 
Proper to the Son? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that the name of Image is not proper 
to the Son. 

Objection i. Because, as Damascene says (De 
Fide Orthod. i, 13),® The Holy Ghost is “the 
Image of the Son.” Therefore Image does not 
belong to the Son alone. 

Obj. 2. Further, the notion of an image im- 
plies likeness plus derivation as Augustine says 
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(qq. tXKXtn, <ju. 74).^ But thit belongs to the 
Holy Ghost, Who proceeds from another by way 
of likeness. Therefore the Holy Ghost is an 
linage; and so to be Image does not belong to 
the Son alone. 

Obj. 3. Further, man is also called the image 
of God, according to I Cor. ii. 7, The man 
ought not to cover his head, for he is the image 
dfid the glory of God. Therefore Image is not 
proper to the Son. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {De Trin. vi, 
2) “The Son alone is the Image of the Father.*' 

/ answer that, The Greek Doctors commonly 
say® that the Holy Ghost is the Image both of 
the Father and of the Son; but the Latin Doctors 
attribute the name Image to the Son alone."* For 
it is not found in the canonical Scripture except 
as applied to the Son, as in the words, Who is the 
Image of the invisible God, the firstborn of 
creatures (Col. i. 15); and again: Who being 
the brightness of His glory, and the figure of His 
substance (Heb. i. 3). 

Some explain this*’ by the fact that the Son 
agrees with the Father not in nature only, but 
also in the notion of principle, whereas the Holy 
Ghost agrees neither with the Son, nor with the 
Father in any notion. This, however, does not seem 
to suffice. Because as it is not by reason of the 
relations that we consider either equvility or in- 
equality in God, as Augustine says (De Trin. v, 
6),® so neither (by reason thereof do we con- 
sider) that likeness which is required for the no- 
tion of image. Hence others say^ that the Holy 
Ghost cannot be called the Image of the Son, 
because there cannot be an image of an image; 
nor of the Father, because again the image mu.st 
be immediately related to that of which it is the 
image, and the Holy Ghost is related to the 
Father through the Son ; nor again is He the Im- 
age of the Father and the Son because then there 
would be one image of two, which is impossible. 
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Trin., vi, 11 (PL 196, gjs). 
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Dieu'' (v, 2474). 
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iRupertus, De Trin., ii, 2 (PL 167, 348); cf. DTC., 
toe. cil.; cf. also Alexander of Hales, S.T. 11, 418 (QR i, 
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Hence it follows that the Holy Ghost; ia in no 
way an Image. But this is no proof, for the 
Father and the Son are one principle of the Holy 
Ghost, a.s we shall Explain further on (q. xxxvi, 
A. 4). Hence there is nothing to prevent there 
being one Image of the Father and of the Son, 
since they are one; for even man is one image 
of the whole Trinity. 

Therefore we must explain the matter other- 
wise by saying that, as the Holy Ghost, although 
by His procession He receives the nature of the 
Father as the Son also receives it, nevertheless 
is not said to be born, so, although He receives 
the likeness of the Father He is not called the 
Image. Because the Son proceeds as word, the 
notion of which implies the being of like species 
with that from which it proceeds, while this does 
not belong to the notion of love, although it 
may belong to that love which is the Holy Ghost, 
since He is the divine love. 

Reply Obj. I. Damascene and the other Greek 
Doctors commonly employ the term image as 
meaning a perfect likeness. 

Reply Obj 2. Although the Holy Ghost is like 
the Father and the Son, still it does not follow 
that He is the Image, as above explained. 

Reply Obj. 3, The image of a thing may be 
found in something in two ways. In one way it 
is found in something of the same specific na- 
ture, as the image of the king is found in hi.s 
son. In another way it is found in something of 
a different nature, as the king s image on the 
coin In the first sense the Son is the Image of 
the Father; in the second sense man is called 
the image of God; and therefore in order to ex- 
press the imperfect character of the image in 
man, man is not simply called the image, but “to 
the image,’* by which is expressed a certain 
movement of tendency to perfection. But it can- 
not be said that the Son of God ^‘s “to the im- 
age,*’ because He is the perfect Image of the 
Father. 

QUESTION XXXVI 

Of the PERSON OF THE HOLY GHOST 
{In Four Articles) 

We now proceed to treat of what belongs to the 
person of the Holy Ghost, Who is called not 
only the Holy Ghost, but also Love and Gift of 
God. Concerning the Holy Ghost there are four 
points of treatment: (i) Whether this Name, 
Holy Ghost, is the proper name of a divine Per- 
son? (2) Whether that divine person Who is 
called the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father 
and the Son? (3) Whether He proceeds from 
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the Father through the Soo? (4) Whether the 
Father and the Son are one principle of the 
Holy Ghost? 

Article i. Whether This Name, ‘*Holy Ghost/* 
Is the Proper Name of a Divine Person? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that this name, “Holy Ghost/* is 
not the proper name of a divine person. 

Objection i. For no name which is common 
to the three persons is the proper name of any 
one person. But this name of “Holy Ghost” * is 
common to the three persons; for Hilary {De 
Trin. viii)* shows that the Spirit of God some- 
times means the Father, as in the words of 
Isaias (61. i): The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me; and sometimes the Son, as when the Son 
says: In the Spirit of God 1 cast out devils 
(Matt. 12. 28), showing that He cast out devils 
by the power of His nature ; and that sometimes 
it means the Holy Ghost, as in the words of Joel 
(2. 28): / will pour out of My Spirit over all 
flesh. Therefore this name Holy Ghost is not 
the proper name of a divine person, 

Obj. 2. Further, the names of the divine per- 
sons are relative terms, as Boethius says (De 
Trin.) / But this name Holy Ghost is not a rela- 
tive term. Therefore this name is not the proper 
name of a divine Person. 

Obj. 3. Further, because the Son is the name 
of a divine Person He cannot be called the Son 
of this one or of that. But the spirit is spoken of 
as of this or that man, as appears in the words, 
The Lord said to Moses y I will take of thy spirit 
and will give to them (Num. ii. 17), and also, 
The Spirit of Elias rested upon Eliseus (IV 
Kings 2. 15). Therefore Holy Ghost does not 
seem to be the proper name of a divine Person, 

On the contrary y It is said (I John 5, 7): 
There are three who bear witness in heaveUy the 
Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost. As Au- 
gustine says {De Trin. vii, 4),^ when we ask, 

1 It should be borne in mind that the word "ghost” is the 
old English equivalent for the Latin spirilm, whether in 
the sense of breath or blast, or in the sense of spirit as an 
immaterial substance. Thus we read in the former sense 
(Hampolc, Psalter, x. 7), ‘‘The Cost of Storms” (spirilus 
procellarum), and in the latter, "Trublcd gost is sacrifice 
of God” (Prose Psalter, a.d, 1325), and "Oure wrestlynge 
is . , . against the spiritual wicked gostes of the ayre” 
(More, "Comfort against Tribulation”); and in our mod- 
ern expression of "giving up the ghost.” As applied to God, 
and not specially to the third Holy Person, we have an 
example from Maunder, "Jhesu Criste was the worde and 
the gostc of Good.” (Sec Oxford Dictionary.) 

* PL lo, 253. 

* Chap. 5 (PL 64, 1254). 

^ PL 42, 940; also, chap. 6 (943) and v, 9 (918)* 
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what? we Three persons. Therefore 
the Holy Ghost is the name of a divine person, 

I answer that, While there are two proces- 
sions in God, one of these, the procession of 
love, has no proper name of its own, as stated 
above (q. xxvii, a. 4, ahs. 3). Hence the rela- 
tions also which follow from this procession are 
without a name (q. xxviii, a. 4), for which rea- 
son the Person proceeding in that manner has 
not a proper name. But as some names are ac- 
commodated by the usual mode of speaking to 
signify these relations, as when we use the 
names of procession and spiration, which in the 
proper sense more fittingly signify the notional 
acts than the relations, so to signify the divine 
Person, Who proceeds by way of love, this name 
Holy Ghost is, from the usage of scriptural 
speech, accommodated to Him. The appropri- 
ateness of this name may be shown in two ways. 
First, from the fact that the person who is called 
Holy Ghost has something in common with the 
other Persons. For, as Augustine says (De Trin. 
XV, 19; v, ii),® because the Holy Ghost “is 
common to both, He Himself is called that 
properly which both are called in common. For 
the Father also is a spirit, and the Son is a 
spirit; and the Father is holy, and the Son is 
holy.” Secondly, from the proper signification 
of the name. For the name spirit in things cor- 
poreal seems to signify impulse and motion; for 
we call the breath and the wind by the term 
spirit. Now it is a property of love to move and 
impel the will of the lover towards the,, thing 
loved. Further, holiness is attributed to what- 
ever is ordered to God. Therefore because the 
divine person proceeds by way of the love 
whereby God is loved, that person is most prop- 
erly named The Holy Ghost. 

Reply Obj, 1. The expression Holy Spirit, if 
taken as two words, is applicable to the whole 
Trinity. Because by “spirit” the immateriality 
of the divine substance is signified, for corporeal 
spirit is invisible, and has but little matter; 
hence we apply this term to all immaterial and 
invisible substances. And by adding the word 
“holy” we signify the purity of divine goodness. 
But if Holy Spirit be taken as one word, it is 
thus that the expression, in the usage of the 
Church, is accommodated to signify one of the 
three persons, the one who proceeds by way of 
love, for the reason above explained. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although this name Holy Ghost 
does not indicate a relation, still it takes the 
place of a relative term, since it is accommo- 
dated to signify a Person distinct from the oth- 

^PL 42»943i 918 . 
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ers by relation only. Yet this name may be un- 
derstood as including a relation, if we under- 
stand the Holy Spirit as being breathed (spira- 
tus). 

Reply Ohj. 3. In the name Son we under- 
stand that relation only which is of something 
from a principle, in relation to that principle; 
but in the name Father we understand the rela- 
tion of principle, and likewise in the name of 
Spirit since it implies a moving power. But to 
no creature does it belong to be a principle as 
regards a divine person, but rather the reverse. 
Therefore we can say “our Father,” and “our 
Spirit,” but we cannot say “our Son.” 

Article 2. Whether the Holy Ghost Proceeds 
from the Son? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that the Holy Ghost does not pro- 
ceed from the Son. 

Objection i. For as Dionysius says {Div, 
Nom, i).^ “We must not dare to say anything 
concerning the substantial Divinity except what 
has been divinely expressed to us by the sacred 
oracles.” But in the Sacred Scripture we are 
not told that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the 
Son, but only that He proceeds from the Father, 
as appears from John 15. 26: The Spirit of 
truth f Who proceeds from the Father. There- 
fore the Holy Ghost does not proceed from the 
Son. 

Obj. 2. Further, in the creed of the council of 
Constantinople (Can vii)^ we read: “We be- 
lieve in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Lifegiver, 
Who proceeds from the Father; with the Father 
and the Son to be adored and glorified ” There- 
fore it should not be added in our Creed that the 
Holy Ghost proceeds from the Son, and those 
who added such a thing appear to be worthy of 
anathema. 

Obj. 3. Further, Damascene says (De Fide 
Orthod. i) “We say that the Holy Ghost is 
from the Father, and we name Him the Spirit of 
the Father; but we do not say that the Holy 
Ghost is from the Son, yet we name Him the 
Spirit of the Son.” Therefore the Holy Ghost 
does not proceed from the Son. 

Obj. 4. Further, nothing proceeds from that 
in which it rests. But the Holy Ghost rests in 
the Son; for it is said in the legend of St. An- 
drew:'* “Peace be to you and to all who believe 
in the one God the Father, and in His only Son 

> Sect. I (PCx 3, 5i^8); sect. 2 (588). 

* MA III, 565,- DZ 86. 

* Chap. 8 (PG g4. 832). 

* ActaS. Andr., (PG 2, 1217). 


our Lord Jesus Christ, and in the one Holy 
Ghost proceeding from the Father, and abiding 
in the Son.” Therefore the Holy Ghost does not 
proceed from the Son. 

Obj. 5. Further, the Son proceeds as the Word. 
But our breath (spiritus) does not seem to pro- 
ceed in ourselves from our word. Therefore the 
Holy Ghost does not proceed from the Son. 

Obj. 6 . Further, the Holy Ghost proceeds per- 
fectly from the Father. Therefore it is super- 
fluous to say that He proceeds from the Son. 

Obj. 7. Further, “the actual and the possible 
do not differ in things perpetual,”'' and much 
less so in God. But it is possible for the Holy 
Ghost to be distinguished from the Son, even if 
He did not proceed from Him. For Anselm says 
(De Process, spir. Sancli) “The Son and the 
Holy Ghost have their Being from the Father, 
but each in a different way, one by Birth, the 
other by Procession, so that they are thus dis- 
tinct from one another.” And further on he 
adds: “P^or even if for no other reason were the 
Son and the Holy Spirit distinct, this alone 
would suffice.” Therefore the Holy Spirit is dis- 
tinct from the Son, without proceeding from 
Him. 

On the contrary, Athanasius .says “The Holy 
Ghost is from the Father and the Son ; not made, 
nor created, nor begotten, but proceeding.” 

/ answer that, It must be said that the Holy 
Ghost is from the Son. For if He were not from 
Him, He could in no wise be personally distin- 
guished from Him, as appears from what has 
been said above (qq xxviii, a. 3; xxx, a. 2). 
I'or it cannot be said that the divine Persons are 
distinguished from each other in any absolute 
sense; for it would follow that there would not 
be one essence of the three persons, since every- 
thing that is .spoken of God in an absolute sense 
pertains to the unity of es.sencc Therefore it 
must be said that the divine persons are distin- 
guished from each other only by the relations. 

Now the relations cannot distinguish the per- 
sons except according as they are opposite rela- 
tions, which appears from the fact that the 
Fathct has two relations, by one of which He is 
related to the Son, and by the other to the Holy 
Ghost; but these are not opposite relations, and 
therefore they do not make two persons, but be- 
long only to the one person of the Father. If 
therefore in the Son and the Holy Ghost there 
were two relations only, whereby each of them 
were related to the Father, these relations would 

» Aristotle, Physics, iii, 4 (203^30). 

• Chap. 4 (PL 158, 202). 

* Cre^ ^'^icumque^* (MA 1354; DZ 39). 
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not be opposite to each other, as neither would 
be the two relations whereby the Father is re- 
lated to them. Hence, as the person of the Father 
is one, it would follow that the person of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost would be one, hav- 
ing two relations opposed to the two relations 
of the Father. But this is heretical since it takes 
away the Faith in the Trinity. Therefore the 
Son and the Holy Ghost must be related to each 
other by opposite relations. Now there cannot 
be in God any relations opposed to each other, 
except relations of origin, as proved above (q. 
XXVIII, A. 4). And opposite relations of origin 
are to be understood as of a principle, and of 
what is from the principle. Therefore wc must 
conclude that it is necessary to say that either 
the Son is from the Holy Ghost, which no one 
says, or that the Holy Ghost is from the Son, as 
we confess. 

Furthermore, the notion of the procession of 
each one agrees with this conclusion. For it was 
said above (qq. xxvji, aa. 2, 4; xxviii, a. 4), 
that the Son proceeds by way of the intellect as 
Word, and the Holy Ghost by way of the will as 
Love. Now love must proceed from a word. For 
we do not love anything unless we apprehend it 
by a mental conception. Hence also in this way 
it is manifest that the Holy Ghost proceeds 
from the Son. 

We derive a knowledge of the same truth 
from the very order of nature itself. For we no- 
where find that several things proceed from one 
without order except in those which differ only 
by their matter, as for instance one smith pro- 
duces many knives distinct from each other ma- 
terially, with no order to each other; but in 
things in which there is not only a material dis- 
tinction we always find that some order exists in 
the multitude produced. Hence also in the order 
of creatures produced, the beauty of the divine 
wisdom is displayed. So if from the one Person 
of the Father, two persons proceed, the Son and 
the Holy Ghost, there must be some order be- 
tween them. Nor can any other be assigned ex- 
cept the order of their nature, whereby one is 
from the other. Therefore it cannot be said that 
the Son and the Holy Ghost proceed from the 
Father in such a way as that neither of them 
proceeds from the other, unless we admit in 
them a material distinction ; which is impossible. 

Hence also the Greeks themselves recognize 
that the procession of the Holy Ghost has some 
order to the Son. For they grant that the Holy 
Ghost is the Spirit oj the Son; and that He is 
from the Father through the Son. Some of them 
are said also to concede that He is from the 
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Son, or that He flaws from the Son, but not that 
He proceeds; which seems to come from igno- 
rance or obstinacy. For a just consideration of 
the truth will convince anyone that the word 
procession is the one most commonly applied to 
all that denotes origin of any kind. For we use 
the term to describe any kind of origin, as when 
we say that a line proceeds from a point, a ray 
from the sun, a stream from a spring, and like- 
wise in everything else. Hence, granted that the 
Holy Ghost originates in any way from the Son, 
we can conclude that the Holy Ghost proceeds 
from the Son. 

Reply Obj. i. We ought not to say about God 
anything which is not found in Holy Scripture 
either explicitly or implicitly. But although we 
do not find it verbally expressed in Holy Scrip- 
ture that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the 
Son, still wc do find it in the sense of Scripture, 
especially where the Son says, speaking of the 
Holy Ghost, lie will glorify Me, because He 
shall receive of Mine (John 16. 14). It is also a 
rule of Holy Scripture that whatever is said of 
the Father, applies to the Son, even though 
there is added an exclusive term ; except only as 
regards what belongs to the opposite relations, 
whereby the P'ather and the Son are distin- 
guished from each other. For when the Lord 
says, No one knoweth the Son, hut the Father, 
the idea of the Son knowing Himself is not ex- 
cluded. So therefore when we say that the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from the Father, even though it 
be added that He proceeds from the Father 
alone, the Son would not thereby be excluded, 
because as regards being the principle of the 
Holy Ghost , the Father and the Son are not op- 
posed to each other, but only as regards the fact 
that one is the Father, and the other is the Son. 

Reply Obj. 2. In every council of the Church 
a creed has been drawn up to meet some preva- 
lent error condemned in the council at that time. 
Hence subsequent councils are not to be de- 
scribed as making a new creed, but what was 
implicitly contained in the first creed was ex- 
plained by some addition directed against rising 
heresies. Hence in the decision of the council of 
Chalcedon^ it is declared that those who were 
congregated together in the council of Constan- 
tinople handed down the doctrine about the 
Holy Ghost, not implying that there was any- 
thing wanting in the doctrine of their predeces- 
sors who had gathered together at Nicaea, but 
explaining against the heretics what those fath- 
ers had understood of the matter. Therefore, 
because at the time of the ancient councils the 

> Actio V (MA vii, in). 
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error of those who said that the Holy Ghost did 
not proceed from the Son had not arisen it was 
not necessary to make any explicit declaration 
on that point; but, later on, when certain errors 
rose up, in another council^ assembled in the 
west, the matter was explicitly defined by the 
authority of the Roman Pontiff, by whose au- 
thority also the ancient councils were sum- 
moned and confirmed. Nevertheless the truth 
was contained implicitly in the belief that the 
Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father. 

Reply Obj. 3. The Nestorians were the first 
to introduce the error that the Holy Ghost did 
not proceed from the Son, as appears in a Nes- 
torian creed condemned in the council of Ephe- 
sus.^ This error was embraced by Thcodoric the 
Nestorian,® and several others after him, among 
whom was also Damascene.^ Hence, in that 
point his opinion is not to be held. Although, 
too, it has been asserted by some that while 
Damascene did not confess that the Holy Ghost 
was from the Son, neither do those words of his 
express a denial thereof. 

Reply Obj. 4. When the Holy Ghost is said to 
rest or abide in the Son, it does not mean that 
He does not proceed from Him, for the Son also 
is said to abide in the Father, although He pro- 
ceeds from the Father. Also the Holy Ghost is 
said to rest in the Son as the love of the lover 
rests in the beloved ; or in reference to the hu- 
man nature of Christ, by reason of what is writ- 
ten: On whom thou shall see the Spirit descend- 
ing and remaining upon Him, He it is who bap- 
tizes (John I. 33). 

Reply Obj. 5. The Word in God is not taken 
after the likeness of the vocal word, from which 
the breath (spiritus) does not proceed, for it 
would then be only metaphorical, but after the 
likeness of the mental word, from which pro- 
ceeds love* 

Reply Obj. 6 . For the reason that the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from the Father perfectly, not 
only is it not superfluous to say He proceeds 
from the Son, but rather it is absolutely neces- 
sary. Because one power belongs to the Father 
and the Son, and because whatever is from the 
Father, must be from the Son unless it be op- 
posed to the property of sonship; for the Son is 
not from Himself, although He is from the 
Father. 

Reply Obj. 7. The Holy Ghost is distinguished 
personally from the Son, since the origin of the 

^ Council of Rome, under Pope Damasus. 

* Actio VI (MA IV, i,U 7 )' 

* Epist., cLXxi (PG 83, 1484). 

* De Fide Orth., i, 8 (PG 94 . S3a)« 


one is distinguished from the origin of the 
other; but the difference itself of origin comes 
from the fact that the Son is only from the 
Father, while the Holy Ghost is from the Father 
and the Son; for otherwise the processions 
would not be distinguished from each other, as 
explained above, and in q. xxvii. 

Article 3. Whether the Holy Ghost Proceeds 
from the Father through the Son? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that the Holy Ghost does not pro- 
ceed from the Father through the Son. 

Objection i. For whatever proceeds from one 
through another does not proceed immediately. 
Therefore, if the Holy Ghost proceeds from the 
Father through the Son He does not proceed im- 
mediately from the Father; which seems to be 
unfitting. 

Obj. 2. Further, if the Holy Ghost proceeds 
from the Father through the Son, He does not 
proceed from the Son except on account of the 
Father. But whatever causes a thing to be such 
is itself even more so. Therefore He proceeds 
more from the Father than from the Son. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Son has His being by gen- 
eration. Therefore if the Holy Ghost is from the 
Father through the Son, it follows that the Son 
is first generated and afterwards the Holy Ghost 
proceeds; and thus the procession of the Holy 
Ghost is not eternal, which is heretical. 

Obj. 4. Further, when anyone acts through 
another, the same may be said conversely. For 
as we say that the king acts through the bailiff, 
so it can be said conversely that the bailiff acts 
through the king. But we can never say that the 
Son spirates the Holy Ghost through the Father. 
Therefore it can never be said that the Father 
spirates the Holy Ghost through the Son. 

On the contrary, Hilary says De Trin. xii) 
“Keep me, I pray, in this expression of my faith, 
that I may ever possess the Father — namely. 
Thyself: that I may adore Thy Son together 
with Thee: and that I may deserve Thy Holy 
Spirit, Who is through Thy Only Begot ten.“ 

I answer that. In every sentence in which one 
is said to act through another, this preposition 
“through” points out, in what is covered by it, 
some cause or principle of that act. But since 
action is a mean between the agent and the thing 
done, sometimes that which is covered by the 
preposition “through” is the cause of the action, 
as proceeding from the agent; and in that case 
it is the cause of why the agent acts, whether it 
be a final cause or a formal cause, whether it be 

* PL 10, 471. 
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effective or motive. H b a final catti^ v^hen we 
for instance, that the artisan works through 
love of gain. It is a formal cause when we say 
that he works through his art. It is a moving 
cause when we say that he works through the 
command of another. Sometimes, however, that 
which is covered by this preposition “through’’ 
is the cause of the action regarded as determined 
to the thing done; as, for instance, when we say, 
the artisan acts through the mallet, for this does 
not mean that the mallet is the cause of the ar- 
tisan acting, but that it is the cause of the thing 
made proceeding from the artisan, and that it 
has this effect from the artisan. This is why it is 
sometimes said that this preposition “through” 
sometimes denotes direct authority, as when we 
say, the king works through the bailiff; and 
sometimes indirect authority, as when we say, 
the bailiff works through the king. 

Therefore, because the Son receives from the 
Father that the Holy Ghost proceeds from Him, 
it can be said that the Father spirates the Holy 
Ghost through the Son, or that the Holy Ghost 
proceeds from the Father through the Son, which 
has the same meaning. 

Reply Ob}, r. In every action two things are 
to be considered, the suppositum acting, and the 
power whereby it acts; as, for instance, fire 
heats through heat. So if we consider in the 
Father and the Son the power whereby they 
spirate the Holy Ghost, there is no mean, for 
this is one and the same power. But if we con- 
sider the persons themselves spiraling, then, as 
the Holy Ghost proceeds in common from the 
Father and from the Son, the Holy Ghost pro- 
ceeds from the Father immediately, as from 
Him, and mediately, as from the Son ; and thus 
He is said to proceed from the Father through 
the Son. So also did Abel proceed immediately 
from Adam, since Adam was his father, and me- 
diately, as Eve was his mother, who proceeded 
from Adam; although, indeed, this examp^le of 
a material procession is inept to signify the im- 
material procession of the divine persons. 

Reply Obj. 2. If the Son received from the 
Father a numerically distinct power for the 
spiration of the Holy Ghost, it would follow that 
He would be a secondary and instrumental 
cause; and thus the Holy Ghost would proceed 
more from the Father than from the Son, where- 
as, on the contrary, the same spirative power 
belongs to the Father and to the Son. And there- 
fore the Holy Ghost proceeds equally from both, 
although sometimes He is said to proceed prin- 
cipally or properly from the Father, because the 
Son has this power from the Father. 


Reply Obf. 3. As the begetting of the Son is 
coetemal with the begetter (and hence the 
Father does not exist before begetting the Soti)^ 
so the procession of the Holy Ghost is coetemal 
with His principle. Hence, the Son was not be- 
gotten before the Holy Ghost proceeded. But 
each of the operations is eternal. 

Reply Obj. 4. When anyone is said to work 
through anything, the converse proposition is 
not always true. For we do not say that the 
mallet works through the carpenter; but we can 
say that the bailiff acts through the king, because 
it is the bailiff’s place to act, since he is master 
of his own act, but it is not the mallet’s place to 
act, but only to be made to act, and hence it is 
used only as an instrument. The bailiff is, how- 
ever, said to act through the king, although this 
preposition “through” denotes a medium, for 
the more a suppositum is prior in action, so 
much the more is its power immediate as re- 
gards the effect, because the power of the first 
cause joins the second cause to its effect. Hence 
also first principles are said to be immediate in 
the demonstrative sciences. Therefore, so far as 
the bailiff is a medium according to the order of 
the subject’s acting, the king is said to work 
through the bailiff; but according to the order 
of powers, the bailiff is said to act through the 
king, since the power of the king gives the 
bailiff’s action its effect. Now there is no order 
of power between Father and Son, but only 
order of supposita. And hence we say that the 
Father spirates through the Son ; and not con- 
versely. * 

Article 4. Whether the Father and the Son Are 
One Principle of the Holy Ghost? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that the Father and the Son are not 
one principle of the Holy Ghost. 

Objection 1. For the Holy Ghost does not 
proceed from the Father and the Son as they 
are one ; not as they are one in nature, for the 
Holy Ghost would in that way proceed from 
Himself, as He is one in nature with Them ; nor 
again in so far as they are united in any one 
property, for it is clear that one property can- 
not belong to two subjects. Therefore the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son as 
distinct from one another. Therefore the Father 
and the Son are not one principle of the Holy 
Ghost. 

Obj. 2. Further, in this proposition “the 
Father and the Son are one principle of the Holy 
Ghost,” we do not designate personal unity, be- 
cause in that case the Father and the Son would 
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be one person; nor again do we designate the 14)^ that *Hhe Father and the Son are not two 


unity of property, because if one property were 
the reason of the Father and the Son being one 
principle of the Holy Ghost, similarly, on ac- 
count of His two properties, the Father would 
be two principles of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost, which cannot be admitted. Therefore the 
Father and the Son are not one principle of the 
Holy Ghost. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Son is not one with the 
Father more than is the Holy Ghost. But the 
Holy Ghost and the Father are not one principle 
as regards any other divine person. Therefore 
neither are the Father and the Son. 

Obj. 4. Further, if the Father and the Son are 
one principle of the Holy Ghost, this one is 
either the Father or it is not the Father. But we 
cannot assert either of these positions because 
if the one is the Father it follow^s that the Son 
is the Father; and if the one is not the Father, 
it follows that the Father is not the Father. 
Therefore we cannot say that the Father and 
the Son are one principle of the Holy Ghost. 

Obj. 5. Further, if the Father and the Son are 
one principle of the Holy Ghost, it seems neces- 
sary to say, conversely, that the one principle 
of the Holy Ghost is the Father and the Son. 
But this seems to be false; for this word “prin- 
ciple’^ stands cither for the person of the Father 
or for the person of the Son, and in either sense 
it is false. Therefore this propo.sition also is 
false, that the Father and the Son are one prin- 
ciple of the Holy Ghost. 

Obj. 6. Further, unity in substance makes 
identity. So if the Father and the Son are the 
one principle of the Holy Ghost, it follows that 
they are the same princip)le, which is denied by 
many. Therefore we cannot grant that the 
Father and the Son are one principle of the Holy 
Ghost. 

Obj. 7. Further, the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost are called one Creator, because they are 
the one principle of the creature. But the Father 
and the Son are not one, but two Spirators, as 
many assert;* and this agrees also with what 
Hilary says (De Trin. ii)^ that the Holy Ghost 
“is to be confessed as proceeding from Father 
and Son as authors.” Therefore the Father 
and the Son are not one principle of the Holy 
Ghost. 

On the contrary y Augustine says {De Trin. v, 

' Cf. Alexander of Hales, S.T. ii, 403 (QR i, 695); cf. 
also Bonaventurc, In Sent.f l, d. 20, a. 2, q. 2 (QR i, 515); 
Albert, In Sent., i, d. 29, A. s (BO xxvi, 9); St. Thomas, 
In Sent., Bk. i, xi, q. i, a. 4. 

»PLio, 60. 


principles, but one principle of the Holy Ghost.” 

I answer that. The Father and the Son are in 
everything one, wherever there is no distinction 
between them of opposite relation. Hence since 
there is no relative opposition between them as 
the principle of the Holy Ghost it follows that 
the Father and the Son are one principle of the 
Holy Ghost. 

Some, however, assert^ that this proposition 
is incorrect: “The Father and the Son are one 
principle of the Holy Ghost,” because, they de- 
clare, since the word principle in the singular 
number does not signify person, but property, 
it must be taken as an adjective; and since an 
adjective cannot be modified by another adjec- 
tive, it cannot properly be said that the Father 
and the Son are one principle of the Holy Ghost 
unless “one” be taken as an adverb, so that the 
meaning should be: They are one principle — 
that is, in one and the same way. But then it 
might be equally right to say that the Father is 
two principles of the Son and of the Holy Ghost 
— namely, in two ways. 

Therefore we must say that, although this 
word principle signifies a property, it does so 
after the manner of a noun, as do the words 
father and son even in things created. Hence it 
takes its number from the form that it signifies, 
like other nouns. Therefore, as the Father and 
the Son are one God by reason of the unity of 
the form that is signified by this word God, so 
they are one principle of the Holy Ghost by 
reason of the unity of the property that is signi- 
fied in this word principle. 

Reply Obj. 1. If we consider the spirative 
power, the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father 
and the Son as they are one in the spirative 
power, which in a certain way signifies the na- 
ture with the properly, as we sb ill see later (q. 
XLI, A. 5). Nor is there any reason against one 
property being in two supposita that possess 
one nature. But if we consider the supposita of 
the spiral.' on, then we may say that the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son, 
as distinct; for He proceeds from them as the 
uniting love of both. 

Reply Obj. 2. In the proposition “the Father 
and the Son are one principle of the Holy 
Ghost”, one property is designated which is the 
form signified by the term. It does not however 
follow that by reason of the several properties 
the Father can be called several principles, for 

• PL 42, 921. 

* Alan of Lille, I'heol. ReR., 51 (PL 210, 644). Cf. Wm. of 
Auxerre, Summa Aurea, i, 8, 6 (foL lyva). 
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this would imply in Him a plurality of sup- 
posita. 

Reply Obj. $, It is not by reason of relative 
properties that we speak of likeness or unlike- 
ness in God, but by reason of the essence. Hence, 
as the Father is not more like to Himself than 
He is to the Son, so likewise neither is the 
Son more like to the Father than is the Holy 
Ghost. 

Reply Ob}. 4. These two propositions, “The 
Father and the Son are one principle which is 
the Father,” or, “one principle which is not the 
Father,” are not contradictory opposites; and 
hence it is not necessary to assert one or other 
of them. For when we say the Father and the 
Son are one principle, this word principle has 
not determinate supposition but rather it stands 
indeterminately for two persons together. Hence 
there is a fallacy of figure of speech as the argu- 
ment concludes from the indeterminate to the 
determinate. 

Reply Obj. 5. This proposition is also true: — 
“The one principle of the Holy Ghost is the 
Father and the Son,” because the word “prin- 
ciple” does not stand for one person only, but 
indistinctly for the two persons as above ex- 
plained. 

Reply Obj. 6. There is no reason against say- 
ing that the Father and the Son are the same 
principle, because the word “principle” stands 
confusedly and indistinctly for the two Persons 
together. 

Reply Obj. 7. Some say* that although the 
Father and the Son are one principle of the 
Holy Ghost, there are two spiral ors, by reason 
of the distinction of supposita, as also there are 
two spiraling, because acts refer to supposita. 
Yet this does not hold good as to the name 
“Creator,” because the Holy Ghost proceeds 
from the Father and the Son as from two dis- 
tinct persons, as above explained; but the crea- 
ture proceeds from the three persons not as dis- 
tinct persons, but as one in e.ssence. It seems, 
however, better to say that because spiraling is 
an adjective, and spirator a noun, we can say 
that the Father and the Son are two spiraling, 
by reason of the plurality of the supposita, but 
not two spirators by reason of the one spiration. 
For adjectival words derive their number from 
the supposita, but nouns from themselves, ac- 
cording to the form signified. As to what Hilary 
says, that the Holy Ghost is “from the Father 
and the Son as His authors,” this is to be ex- 
plained in the sense that the noun here stands 
for the adjective. 

* Cf. p. tq6, footnote i, above. 


Q. ART I 

QUESTION XXXVII 
Op the name of the holy ghost — ^love 
(In Two Articles) 

We now inquire concerning the name Love, on 
which arise two points for consideration: (i) 
Whether it is the proper name of the Holy 
Ghost? (2) Whether the Father and the Son 
love each other by the Holy Ghost? 

Article i. Whether ^*Love'* is the Proper Name 
of the Holy Ghost? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It would 
seem that Love is not the proper name of the 
Holy Ghost. 

Objection i. For Augustine says (De Trin. xv, 
17)^: “As the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are 
called Wisdom, and are not three Wisdoms, but 
one, I know not why the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost should not be called Charity, and all to- 
gether one Charity.” But no name which is pred- 
icated in the singular of each person and of all 
together, is a proper name of a person. There- 
fore this name, Love, is not the proper name of 
the Holy Ghost. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Holy Ghost is a subsist- 
ing person, but love is not used to signify a sub- 
sisting person, but rather an action passing from 
the lover to the beloved. Therefore Love is not 
the proper name of the Holy Ghost. 

Obj. 3. Further, Love is the bond between 
lovers, for as Dionysius says (Div. Nom. iv) 
Love is “a unitive force.” But a bond Is a me- 
dium between what it joins together, not some- 
thing proceeding from them. Therefore, since 
the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and 
the Son, as was shown above (q. xxxvi, a. 2), it 
seems that He is not the Love or bond of the 
Father and the Son. 

Obj. 4. Further, Love belongs to every lover. 
But the Holy Ghost is a a lover; therefore He 
has love. So if the Holy Ghost is Love, He must 
be love of love, and spirit from spirit ; which is 
not admissible. 

On the contrary, Gregory says (Horn, xxx, in 
Pentecost.):^ “The Holy Ghost Himself is 
Love.” 

/ answer that, The name Love in God can 
be taken essentially and personally. If taken 
personally it is the proper name of the Holy 
Ghost, just as Word is the proper name of the 
Son. 

*PL42, 1081. 
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To sec this we must know that since, as 
shown above (q. xxvti, aa. i, 3, 5), there 
are two processions in God, one by way of 
the intellect, which is the procession of the 
Word, and another by way of the will, which is 
the procession of Love, because the former is 
the more known to us we have been able to ap- 
idy more suitable names to express our various 
considerations as regards that procession, but 
not as regards the procession of the will Hence, 
we are obliged to employ circumlocution as re- 
gards the person Who proceeds, and the rela- 
tions following from this procession, which are 
called procession and spiration, as stated above 
(q. xxvili, A. 4), and yet express the origin 
rather than the relation, in the proper sense of 
the term. 

Nevertheless we must consider them in a like 
way in respect to each procession. For just as 
when a thing is understood by anyone there re- 
sults in the one who understands a conception 
of the object understood, which conception we 
call word, so when anyone loves an object, a 
certain impression results, so to speak, of the 
thing loved in the affection of the lover, by rea- 
son of w'hich the object loved is said to be in 
the lover, as also the thing understood is in the 
one who understands; so that when anyone 
understands and loves himself he is in himself, 
not only by real identity, but also as the thing 
understood is in the one who understands, and 
the thing loved is in the lover. As regards the 
intellect, however, words have been found to 
describe the mutual relation of the one who un- 
derstands to the thing understood, as appears in 
the word “to understand”; and other words are 
used to express the procession of the intellectual 
conception — namely, “to speak,” and “word.” 
Hence in God, “to understand” is applied only 
essentially, because it does not imply relation to 
the Word that proceeds; but Word is said per- 
sonally, because it signifies what proceeds ; and 
the term “to speak” is a notional term as signi- 
fying the relation of the principle of the Word 
to the Word Himself. One the other hand, on 
the part of the will, with the exception of the 
wor^ “dilection” and “love,” which express the 
relation of the lover to the thing loved, there 
are no other terms in use which expre-ss the re- 
lation of the impression or affection of the 
object loved produced in the lover by the fact 
that he loves — to the principle of that im- 
pression, or vice versa. And therefore, on 
account of the poverty of our vocabulary, we 
express these relations by the words “love” 
and “dilection”; just as if we were to call the 


Word “intelligence conceived,” or :“wisdom 
begotten.” 

It follows that so far as love or dilection 
means only the relation of the lover to the thing 
loved, “love” and “to love” are said of the es- 
sence, as “understanding” and “to understand”; 
but, on the other hand, so far as these words 
are used to express the relation to its principle 
of what proceeds by way of love, and vice versa, 
so that by “love” is understood “the love pro- 
ceeding,” and by “to love” is understood “the 
spiration of the love proceeding,” in that sense 
“love” is the name of the person, and “to love” 
is a notional term, as “to speak” and “to beget.” 

Reply Obj. i. Augustine is there speaking of 
charity as it means the divine essence, as was 
said above (here and q. xxiv, a, 2 Ans. 4). 

Reply Obj. 2. Although to understand, and 
to will, and to love signify actions passing on to 
their objects, nevertheless they are actions that 
remain in the agents, as stated above (q. xiv, a. 
2), yet in such a way that in the agent itself they 
signify a certain relation to their object. Hence, 
love also in ourselves is something that remains 
in the lover, and the word of the heart is some- 
thing remaining in the speaker, yet with a rela- 
tion to the thing expressed by word, or loved. 
But in God, in whom there is nothing accidental, 
there is more than this, because both Word and 
Love are subsistent. Therefore, when we say that 
the Holy Ghost is the Love of the Father for 
the Son, or for something else, we do not mean 
anything that passes into another, but only the 
relation of love to the thing loved; as also in 
the Word is signified the relation of the Word 
to the thing expressed by the Word. 

Reply Obj. 3. The Holy Ghost is said to be 
the bond of the Father and Son, in so far as He 
is Love, because, since the Father loves Himself 
and the Son with one Love, and conversely, 
there is expressed in the Holy Ghost, as Love, 
the relation of the Father to the Son, and con- 
versely, as that of the lover to the beloved. But 
from the fact that the Father and the Son mu- 
tually love one another, it necessarily follows 
that J;his mutual Love, the Holy Ghost, pro- 
ceeds' from both. As regards origin, therefore, 
the Holy Ghost is not the medium, but the third 
person in the Trinity; but as regards the afore- 
said relation He is the bond between the two 
persons, as proceeding from both. 

Reply Obj. 4. As it does not belong to the Son, 
though He understands, to produce a word, for 
it belongs to Him to understand as the word 
proceeding, so, although the Holy Ghost loves, 
taking Love as an essential term, still it does 
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not belotiir to Him to splr ate love, which is to 
take love as a notional term; because He loves 
essentially as love proceeding, but not as the 
one from which love proceeds. 

Article 2. Whether the Father and the Sen 
Love Each Other by the Holy Ghost? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that the Father and the Son do not 
love each other by the Holy Ghost. 

Objection i. For Augustine {De Trin. vii, i)* 
proves that the Father is not wise by the Wis- 
dom begotten. But as the Son is Wisdom be- 
gotten, so the Holy Ghost is the Love proceed- 
ing, as explained above (a. i). Therefore the 
Father and the Son do not love each other by 
the Love proceeding — that is, by the Holy 
Ghost. 

Ohj, 2. Further, in the proposition, “The 
Father and the Son love each other by the Holy 
Ghost,’* this word “love” is to be taken either 
essentially or notionally. But it cannot be true 
if taken essentially, because in the same way we 
might say that “the Father understands by the 
Son”; nor, again, if it is taken notionally, for 
then, in like mariner, it might be said that “the 
Father and the Son spirate by the Holy Ghost,” 
or “that the Father generates by the Son.” 
Therefore in no way is this proposition true: 
“The Father and the Son love each other by the 
Holy Ghost.” 

Obj. 3. Further, by the same love the Father 
loves the Son, and Himself, and us. But the 
Father does not love Himself by the Holy 
Ghost ; forno notional act is reflected back on the 
principle of the act. since it cannot be said that 
the Father begets Himself, or that He spirates 
Himself. Therefore, neither can it be said that 
He loves Himself by the Holy Ghost, if “to 
love” is taken in a notional sense. Again, the 
love with which He loves us is not the Holy 
Ghost, because it expresses a relation to crea- 
tures, and this belongs to the essence. Therefore 
this also is false: “The Father loves the Son by 
the Holy Ghost.** 

On the cofttrary^ Augustine says (De Trin. vi, 
5) “The Holy Ghost is He whereby the Be- 
gotten is loved by the one begetting and loves 
His Begetter.** 

/ answer that, A difficulty about this question 
is offered, that when we say, “the Father loves 
the Son by the Holy Ghost,** since the ablative 
is construed as denoting a cause, it seems to 
mean that the Holy Ghost is the principle of 

» PL 42, 933. 
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be admitted. 

In view of this difficulty some have held^ that 
it is false that “the Father and the Son love 
each other by the Holy Ghost**; and they add 
that it was retracted by Augustine when he re* 
tracted its equivalent to the effect that the 
Father is wise by the Wisdom begotten.^ Others 
say^ that the proposition is improper and ought 
to be expounded, thus; “the Father loves the 
Son by the Holy Ghost — that is, by His essen- 
tial Love,*’ which is appropriated to the Holy 
Ghost. Others further say® that this ablative 
should be construed as signifying a sign, so that 
it means, “the Holy Ghost is the sign that the 
Father loves the Son,” since the Holy Ghost pro- 
ceeds from them both, as Love. Others, again, 
say^ that this ablative must be construed as 
signifying the relation of formal cause, because 
the Holy Ghost is the love whereby the Father 
and the Son formally love each other. Others, 
again, sa>'® that it should be construed as signi- 
fying the relation of a formal effect; and these 
approach nearer to the truth. 

To make the matter clear, we must consider 
that since a thing is commonly denominated 
from its forms, as white from whiteness, and 
man from humanity, everything from which 
anything is denominated, in this particular re- 
spect stands to that thing in the relation of form. 
So when I say, “this man is clothed with a gar- 
ment,*' the ablative is to be construed as having 
relation to the formal cause, although the gar- 
ment is not the form. Now it may happen that a 
thing may be denominated from that which pro- 
ceeds from it, not only as an agent is from its 
action, but also as from the term itself of the 
action — that is, the effect, when the effect itself 
is included in the comprehension of the action. 
For we say that fire warms by heating, although 
heating is not the heat which is the form of the 
fire, but is an action proceeding from the fire; 
and we say that a tree flowers with the flower, al- 
though the flower is not the tree's form, but is 
the effect proceeding from the form. 

In this way, therefore, we must say that since 
in God “to love” is taken in two ways, essen- 

* Peter of Poitiers, Sent, i, 21 (PL 21 1, 872). 

* Retract,!, 36 {PL $2, 62 s). 
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tially and notionally , when it is taken essentially, son produced by way of love, which has relation 


it means that the Father and the Son love each 
other not by the Holy Ghost, but by their es- 
sence. Hence Augustine says {De Trin. xv, 7) 
*‘Who dares to say that the Father loves neither 
Himself, nor the Son, nor the Holy Ghost, ex- 
cept by the Holy Ghost?” The opinions first 
quoted are to be taken in this sense. But when 
the term Love is taken in a notional sense it 
means nothing else than “to spirate love;” just 
as to speak is to produce a word, and to flower 
is to produce flowers. As therefore we say that 
a tree flowers by its flower, so do we say that 
the Father, by the Word or the Son, speaks Him- 
self, and His creatures, and that the Father and 
the Son love each other and us, by the Holy 
Ghost, or by Love proceeding. 

Reply Obj. i. To be wise or intelligent is 
taken only essentially in God. Therefore we can- 
not say that the Father is wise or intelligent by 
the Son. But to love is taken not only essen- 
tially, but also in a notional sense; and in this 
way we can say that the Father and the Son 
love each other by the Holy Ghost, as was above 
explained. 

Reply Obj, 2. When the comprehension of 
an action implies a determined effect, the prin- 
ciple of the action may be denominated both 
from the action, and from the effect; so we can 
say, for instance, that a tree flowers by its 
flowering and by its flower. When, however, the 
idea of an action does not include a determined 
effect, then in that case, the principle of the ac- 
tion cannot be denominated from the effect, but 
only from the action. For we do not say that 
the tree produces the flower by the flower, but 
by the production of the flower. So when we say, 
“spirates” or “begets,” this means only a no- 
tional act. Hence we cannot say that the Father 
spirates by the Holy Ghost, or begets by the 
Son. But we can say that the Father speaks by the 
Word, as by the Person proceeding, “and speaks 
by the speaking,” as by a notional act; because 
“to speak” signifies a determinate person pro- 
ceeding, since “to speak” means to produce 
word. Likewise to love, taken in a notional 
sense, means to produce love ; and so it can be 
said that the Father loves the Son by the Holy 
Ghost, as by the person proceeding and by 
Love itself as a notional act. 

Reply Obj, 3. The Father loves not only the 
Son but also Himself and us, by the Holy Ghost; 
because, as above explained, (a. 1 ) to love, 
taken in a notional sense, not only means the 
production of a divine person, but also the per- 

^ PL 42, 1065. 


to the thing loved. Hence, as the Father speaks 
Himself and every creature by His begotten 
Word, in so far as the Word “begotten” ade- 
quately represents the Father and every crea- 
ture, so He loves Himself and every creature by 
the Holy Ghost, in so far as the Holy Ghost 
proceeds as the love of the primal goodness 
whereby the Father loves Himself and every 
creature. Thus it is evident that relation to the 
creature is implied both in the Word and in the 
proceeding Love, as it were in a secondary way, 
since the divine truth and goodness are a prin- 
ciple of understanding and loving all creatures. 

QUESTION XXXVIII 
Of the name op the holy ghost 
AS “gift” 

(In Two Articles) 

There now follows the consideration of the 
Gift, concerning which there are two points of 
inquiry; (i) Whether “Gift” can be a personal 
name? (2) Whether it is the proper name of the 
Holy Ghost? 

Article i. W he t her Is a Personal name? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that “Gift” is not a personal name. 

Objection i. For every personal name ex- 
presses a distinction in God. But the name of 
Gift does not express a distinction in God, for 
Augustine says (De Tnn xv, 19)^ that the Holy 
Ghost “is so given as God’s Gift, that He also 
gives Himself as God.” Therefore Gift is not a 
personal name. 

Obj, '2. Further, no personal name belongs to 
the divine essence. But the divine essence is the 
Gift which the Father gives to the Son, as Hilary 
says (De Trin. ix).^ Therefore Gift is not a 
personal name. 

Obj. 3. Further, according to Damascene (De 
Fide Orthod. iv)* “there is no subjection nor 
service in the divine persons.” But gift implies 
a subjection both as regards him to whom it is 
given and as regards him by whom it is given. 
Therefore Gift is not a personal name. 

Obj. 4. Further Gift implies relation to the 
creature, and it thus seems to be said of God in 
time. But personal names arc said of God from 
eternity; as Father, and Son. Therefore Gift is 
not a personal name. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De Trin. 
xv, 19) “As the body of flesh is nothing but 

* PL 42, 1086. * PL 10, 325. 
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flesh, so the gift of the Holy Ghost is nothing 
but the Holy Ghost.” But the Holy Ghost is a 
personal name ; so also therefore is Gift. 

I answer that. The word “gift” implies an ap- 
titude for being given. And what is given has an 
aptitude or relation both to the giver and to that 
to which it is given. For it would not be given 
by anyone unless it was his to give, and it is 
given to someone to be his. Now a divine person 
is said to belong to another either by origin, as 
the Son belongs to the Father, or as possessed 
by another. But we are said to possess what we 
can freely use or enjoy as we please; and in this 
way a divine person cannot be possessed except 
by a rational creature united to God. Other 
creatures can be moved by a divine person, not, 
however, in such a way as to be able to enjoy 
the divine person, and to use its effect. The ra- 
tional creature does sometimes attain to this, as 
when it is made partaker of the divine Word 
and of the Love proceeding, so as freely to 
know God truly and to love God rightly. Hence 
the rational creature alone can possess the divine 
person. Nevertheless in order that it may possess 
Him in this manner, its own power avails 
nothing. Hence this must be given it from 
above; for that is said to be given to us which 
we have from another source. Thus a divine 
person can be given, and can be a gift. 

Reply Ohj. i. The name Gift implies a per- 
sonal distinction in so far as gift implies some- 
thing belonging to another through its origin. 
Nevertheless, the Holy Ghost gives Himself, 
since He is His own, and can use or rather enjoy 
Himself ; as also a free man belongs to himself. 
And as Augustine says {In Jo. Tract, xxix):^ 
“What is more yours than yourself?” Or we 
might say, and more fittingly, that a gift must 
belong in a way to the giver. But the phrase, 
“this is thi.s one’s,” can be understood in several 
senses. In one way it means identity, as Augus- 
tine says {ibid .) ; and in that sense “gift” is the 
same as “the giver,” but not the same as the one 
to whom it is given. The Holy Ghost gives 
Himself in that sense. In another sense, a thing 
is another’s as a possession, or as a slave; and 
in that sense gift is essentially distinct from the 
giver, and the gift of God so taken is a created 
thing. In a third sense “this is this one’s” 
through its origin only; and in this sense the Son 
is the Father’s, and the Holy Ghost belongs to 
both. Therefore, so far as gift in this way signi- 
fies the possession of the giver, it is personally 
distinguished from the giver, and is a personal 
name. 
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Reply Ob}, 2, The divine essence is the 
Father’s gift in the first sense, as being the 
Father’s by way of identity. 

Reply Obj. 3. Gift as a personal name in God 
does not imply subjection, but only origin, in 
relation to the giver; but in relation to the one 
to whom it is given, it implies a free use, or en- 
joyment, as above explained. 

Reply Obj. 4. Gift is not so called from being 
actually given, but from its aptitude to be given. 
Hence the divine person is called Gift from 
eternity, although He is given in time. Nor does 
it follow that it is an essential name because it 
implies relation to the creature, but that it in- 
cludes something essential in its meaning; just 
as the essence is included in the comprehension 
of person, as stated above (q. xxxiv, a. 31). 

Article 2. Whether Is the Proper Name 
of the Holy Ghost? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that Gift is not the proper name of 
the Holy Ghost. 

Objection i. For the name Gift comes from 
being given. But, as Isaias says, A Son is given 
to us (9. 6). Therefore to be Gift belongs to 
the Son, as well as to the Holy Ghost. 

Obj. 2. Further, every proper name of a per- 
son signifies a property. But this word Gift does 
not signify a property of the Holy Ghost. There- 
fore Gift is not a proper name of the Holy 
Ghost. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Holy Ghost can be called 
the spirit of a man, but He cannot be called the 
gift of any man, but “God’s Gift” only. There- 
fore Gift is not the proper name of the Holy 
Ghost. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {De Trin. iv, 
20) “As ‘to be born’ is, for the Son, to be from 
the Father, so, for the Holy Ghost, ‘to be the 
Gift of God’ is to proceed from Father and 
Son.” But the Holy Ghost receives His proper 
name from the fact that He proceeds from 
Father and Son. Therefore Gift is the proper 
name of the Holy Ghost. 

/ answer that, Gift, taken personally in God, 
is the proper name of the Holy Ghost. 

In proof of this we must know that a gift is 
properly an “unreturnable giving,” as Aristotle 
says® that is, a thing which is not given with the 
intention of a return — ^and it thus it implies a 
free giving. Now, the reason of free giving is 
love, since we give something to anyone freely 
because we wish good to him. So what we first 
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give him i« the love whereby We wish him well. 
Hence it h manifest that love has the nature of 
a first gift^ through which all free gifts are given. 
So since the Holy Ghost proceeds as love, as 
stated above (q. xxvii, a. 4; <3. xxxvn, a. i), 
He proceeds as the first gift. Hence Augustine 
says (De Trin. xv, ig) **By the gift, which is 
the Holy Ghost, many particular gifts are por- 
tioned out to the members of Christ.” 

Reply Ob), i. As the Son is properly called 
the Image because He proceeds by way of a 
word, whose nature it is to be the likeness of its 
principle, (although the Holy Ghost also is like 
to the Father), so also, because the Holy Ghost 
proceeds from the Father as love He is properly 
called Gift, although the Son, too, is given. For 
that the Son is given, is from the Father’s love, 
according to the words, God so loved the world, 
as to give His only begotten Son (John 3. 16). 

Reply Obj. 2. The name Gift involves the 
idea of belonging to the Giver through its ori- 
gin; and thus it implies the property of the ori- 
gin of the Holy Ghost — that is. His procession. 

Reply Obj, 3. Before a gift is given, it be- 
longs only to the giver ; but when it is given, it is 
his to whom it is given. Therefore, because Gift 
does not imply the actual giving, it cannot be 
called a gift of man, but the Gift of God giving. 
When, however, it has been given, then it is the 
spirit of man, or a gift bestowed on man. 

QUESTION XXXIX 
Of the persons in relation to the 

ESSENCE 

(In Eight Articles) 

Since we have considered those things which 
belong to the divine persons absolutely, we next 
treat of what concerns the person in relation to 
the essence, to the properties (q. xl), and to the 
notional acts (q. xli); and of the comparison 
of these with each other (q. xlii). 

As regards the first of these, there are eight 
points of inquiry: (i) Whether the essence in 
God is the same as the person? (2) Whether we 
should say that the three persons are of one es- 
sence? (3) Whether essential names should be 
predicated of the persons in the plural, or in the 
singular? (4) Whether notional adje( lives, or 
verbs, or participles, can be predicated of the 
essential names taken in a concrete sense? (5) 
Whether the same can be predicated of essen- 
tial names taken in the abstract? (6) Whether 
the names of the persons can be predicated of 
concrete essential names? (7) Whether essen- 
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tial attributes can be appropriated to the per* 
sons? (S) Which attributes should be appropri- 
ated to each person? 

Article i. Whether in God the Essence Is the 
Same As the Person? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that in God the essence is not the 
same as person. 

Objection i. For whenever essence is the same 
as person or suppositum, there can be only one 
suppositum of one nature, as is clear in the case 
of all separate substances. For in those things 
which are really one and the same, one cannot 
be multiplied apart from the other. But in God 
there is one essence and three i>ersons, as is 
clear from what is above expounded (q. xxviii, 
A. 3; Q. XXX, A. 2). Therefore essence is not the 
same as person. 

Ob. 2. Further, simultaneous affirmation and 
negation of the same things in the same respect 
cannot be true. But affirmation and negation 
are true of essence and of person. For person is 
distinct, while essence is not. Therefore person 
and essence are not the same. 

Obj. 3. Further, nothing can be subject to it- 
self. But person is subject to essence, and hence 
it is called suppositum or hypostasis. Therefore 
person is not the same as essence. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De Trin. vi, 
6) “When we say the person of the Father we 
mean nothing else but the substance of the 
Father.” 

/ answer that, The truth of this question is 
quite clear if we consider the divine simplicity. 
For it was shown above (q. iii, a. 3) that the di- 
vine simplicity requires that in God essence is 
the same as suppositum, which in intellectual 
substances is nothing else than person. 

But a difficulty seems to ari.'io from the fact 
that while the divine persons are multiplied, the 
essence nevertheless retains its unity. And be- 
cause, as Boethius says (De Trin. 6),® “relation 
multiplies the Trinity of persons,” some have 
thought that in God essence and person differ, 
since they held the relations to be “assistant” 
(assisfentes), considering only in the relations 
the idea of reference to another, and not the re- 
lations as realities. 

But as it was shown above (q. xxviii, a. 2) 
in creatures relations are accidental, while in 
God they are the divine essence itself. From this 
it follows that in God essence is not really dis- 
tinct from person, and yet that the persons are 
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fissdly distinguished from ea<di other. For per- 
son, as above stated (q. xxzx, a. 4), signifies 
relation as subsisting in the divine nature. But 
relation as referred to the essence does not dif- 
fer from it really, but only in our way of think- 
ing, while as referred to an opposite relation, it 
has a real distinction by virtue of that opposi- 
tion. Thus there are one essence and three per- 
sons. 

Reply Obj. I. There cannot be a distinction 
of suppositum in creatures by means of rela- 
tions, but only by essential principles, because 
in creatures relations are not subsistent. But in 
God relations are subsistent, and so by reason 
of the opposition between them they distinguish 
the supposita; and yet the essence is not distin- 
guished, because the relations themselves are 
not distinguished from each other so far as they 
are really the same as the essence. 

Obj. 2. As essence and person in God differ in 
our way of thinking, it follows that something 
can be denied of the one and affirmed of the 
other. And therefore, when we suppose the one, 
we need not suppose the other. 

Obj. 3. Divine things are named by us after 
the way of created things, as above explained 
(q. XIII, A. I Ans. 2, 3), And since created na- 
tures are individualized by matter which is the 
subject of the specific nature, it follows that in- 
dividuals are called subjects, supposita, or hy- 
postases. So the divine persons are named sup- 
posita or hypostases, but not as if there really 
existed any real supposition or subjection. 

Article 2. Whether It Must Be Said That the 
Three Persons Are of One Essence? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem not right to say that the three per- 
sons are of one essence. 

Objection i. For Hilary says {De Synody 
that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost “are in- 
deed three by substance, but one in harmony.” 
But the substance of God is His essence. There- 
fore the three persons are not of one essence. 

Obj, 2. Further, nothing is to be affirmed of 
God except what can be confirmed by the au- 
thority of Holy Writ, as appears from Diony- 
sius {Div. Nom. i).^ Now Holy Writ never 
says that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are 
of one essence. Therefore this should not be 
asserted. 

Obj, 3. Further, the divine nature is the same 
as the divine essence. It suffices therefore to 
say that the three persons are of one nature. 
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Ohj. 4. Purthef , it is iiot usual to Say tltai'the 
pemon is of the essence, but rather that the 
sence is of the person. Therefore is does not 
seem fitting to say that the three persons are of 
one essence. 

Obj, 5. Further, Augustine says (De Trin, vii, 
6)* that “we do not say that the three persons 
are from one essence^ lest we should seem to 
indicate a distinction between the essence and 
the persons in God.” But prepositions which im- 
ply transition denote the oblique case. There- 
fore it is equally wrong to say that the three 
persons are “of one essence.” 

Obj. 6. Further, nothing should be said of 
God which can be occasion of error. Now, to say 
that the three persons are of one essence or sub- 
stance furnishes occasion of error. For, as Hila- 
ry says {De Synod,) “One substance predi- 
cated of the Father and the Son signifies either 
one subsistent, with two denominations; or one 
substance divided into two imperfect sub- 
stances; or a third prior substance taken and 
assumed by the other two.” Therefore it must 
not be said that the three persons arc of one 
substance. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (Contra 
Maxim, iii)® that “the word bixoobavov, which 
the Council of Nicaea adopted against the Arians, 
means that the three persons are of one essence.** 

I answer that, As above explained (q. xm, a. 
I, Ans. 2 ; A. 3), divine things are named by our 
intellect not as they really are in themselves, for 
in that way it knows them not, but in a way that 
belongs to things created. And as in sensible 
things from which the intellect derives its knowl- 
edge the nature of the species is made individ- 
ual by the matter, and thus the nature is as the 
form, and the individual is the suppositum of 
the form, so also in God the essence is taken as 
the form of the three persons, according to our 
mode of signification. Now in creatures we say 
that every form belongs to that whereof it is the 
form; as the health and beauty of a man belongs 
to the man. But we do not say of that which has 
a form that it belongs to the form, unless some 
adjective qualifies the form; as when we say: 
“That woman is of a handsome figure,” or: “This 
man is of perfect virtue.” In like manner, as in 
God the persons are multiplied and the essence 
is not multiplied, we speak of one essence of the 
three persons, and three persons of the on6 es- 
sence, provided that these genitives be under- 
stood as designating the form. 
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Reply Ob}, i. Substance is here taken for the 
hypostasis, and not for the essence. 

Reply Obj, 2. Although we may not find it de- 
clared in Holy Writ in so many words that the 
three persons are of one essence, nevertheless we 
find it so stated as regards the meaning; for in- 
stance, I and the Father are one (John 10. 30), 
and / ant in the Father, and the Father in Me 
{ibid. 38) ; and there are many other texts of the 
same meaning. 

Reply Obj. 3. Because “nature” designates the 
principle of action, while “essence” comes from 
being {essendo). things may be said to be of one 
nature which agree in some action, as all things 
which give heat, but only those things can be 
said to be “of one es.sence” which have one being. 
So the divine unity is better described by saying 
that the three persons are “of one essence,” than 
by saying they are “of one nature.” 

Reply Obj. 4. Form, in the absolute sense, is 
usually designated as belonging to that of which 
it is the form, as we say “the virtue of Peter.” 
On the other hand the thing having form is not 
usually designated as belonging to the form ex- 
cept when we wish to qualify or designate the 
form. In this case two genitives are required, 
one signifying the form, and the other signifying 
the determination of the form, as, for instance, 
when we say, “Peter is of great virtue” {mapice 
virtutis), or else one genitive must have the 
force of two, as, for instance, “he is a man of 
blood” — that is, he is a man who sheds much 
blood {multi sanguinis). So, because the divine 
essence is signified as a form as regards the per- 
son, it may properly be said that the essence is 
of the person, but we cannot say the converse, 
unless we add some term to designate the es- 
sence; as, for instance, the Father is a person of 
the divine essence, or, the three persons are of 
one essence. 

Reply Obj. 5. The preposition “from” or “out 
of” does not designate the relation of a formal 
cause, but rather the relation of an efficient or 
material cause, which causes are in all cases dis- 
tinguished from those things of which they are 
the causes. For nothing is its owm matter, nor its 
own active principle. Yet a thing may be its own 
form, as appears in all immaterial things. So, 
when we say, “three persons of one essence,” 
taking essence as having the relation of form, 
we do not mean that essence is different from 
person, which we should mean if we said, “three 
persons from the same essence.” 

Reply Obj. 6. As Hilary says {De Synod,) 
“It would be prejudicial to holy things, if we 
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had to do away with them, just because some do 
not think them holy. So if some misunderstand 
dfiooboLoVj what is that to me, if I understand 
it rightly?” . . . “The oneness of substance does 
not result from likeness, or from union or from 
community of possession, but from one sub- 
stance being proper to both Father and Son.” 

Article 3. Whether Essential Names Should Be 
Predicated in the Singular of the Three Persons? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that essential names, as the name 
“God,” should not be predicated in the singular 
of the three persons, but in the plural. 

Objection i. For as man signifies one that has 
humanity, so God signifies one that has God- 
head. But the three persons are three who have 
Godhead. Therefore the three persons are three 
Gods. 

Obj. 2. Further, Gen. i. i, where it is said, In 
the beginning God created heaven and earth, the 
Hebrew original has Elohim, which may be 
rendered Gods or Judges; and this word is used 
on account of the plurality of persons. There- 
fore the three persons are several Gods, and not 
one God. 

Obj. 3. Further, this word “thing,” when it is 
said absolutely, seems to belong to substance. 
But it is predicated of the three persons in the 
plural. For Augustine says:^ “The things that 
are the objects of our future glory are the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” Therefore other 
essential names can be predicated in the plural 
of the three persons. 

Obj. 4. Further, as this word God signifies a 
being who has Deity, so also this word person 
signifies a being subsisting in an intellectual na- 
ture. But we say there are three persons. So for 
the same reason we can say there are three Gods. 

On the contrary. It is said (Dcut. 6. 4) : Hear, 
0 Israel, the Lord thy God is one God. 

I answer that. Some essential names signify 
the essence after the manner of nouns, while 
others signify it after the manner of adjectives. 
Those which signify it as nouns are predicated 
of the three persons in the singular only, and 
not iti the plural. Those which signify the es- 
sence as adjectives are predicated of the three 
persons in the plural. 

The reason of this is that nouns (substan- 
tives) signify something by way of substance, 
while adjectives signify something by way of 
accident, which adheres to a subject. Now just 
as substance has being of itself, so also it has of 
itself unity or multitude ; hence the singularity 
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or plurality of a substantive name depends upon 
the form signified by the name. But as accidents 
have their being in a subject, so they have unity 
or plurality from their subject, and therefore 
the singularity and plurality of adjectives de- 
pends upon their supposita. 

In creatures, one form does not exist in sev- 
eral supposita except by unity of order, as the 
form of an ordered multitude. So if the names 
signifying such a form are nouns, they are predi- 
cated of many in the singular, but otherwise if 
they are adjectives. For we say that many men 
are a college, or an army, or a people, but we 
say that many men are collegians. Now in God 
the divine essence is signified by way of a form, 
as above explained (a. 2), which, indeed, is sim- 
ple and supremely one, as shown above (qq. in, 
A. 7; XI, A. 4). So, names which signify the di- 
vine essence in a substantive manner are predi- 
cated of the three persons in the singular, and 
not in the plural. This, then, is the reason why 
we say that Socrates, Plato, and Cicero are three 
men, whereas we do not say the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost are three Gods, but one God; 
because in the three supposita of human na- 
ture there are three humanities, but in the 
three divine Persons there is but one divine 
essence. 

On the other hand, the names which signify 
essence in an adjectival manner are predicated of 
the three persons plurally, by reason of the plu- 
rality of supposita. For we say there arc three 
existent or three wise beings, or three eternal, 
uncreated, and immense beings, if these terms 
are understood in an adjectival sense. But if 
taken in a substantive sense, we say one un- 
created, immense, eternal being, as Athanasius 
declares.^ 

Reply ObJ. i. Though the name God signifies 
a being having Godhead, nevertheless the mode 
of signification is different. For the name God is 
used substantively, but “having Godhead” is 
used adjectivally. Consequently, although there 
are “three having Godhead,” it does not follow 
that there are three Gods. 

Reply Obj. 2. Various languages have diverse 
modes of expression. So as by reason of the 
plurality of supposita the Greeks said three hy- 
postases, so also in Hebrew Elohim is in the 
plural. We, however, do not apply the plural 
either to God or to substance, lest plurality be 
referred to the substance. 

Reply Obj. 3. This word “thing” is one of the 
transcendentals. And hence, so far as it is re- 
ferred to relation, it is predicated of God in the 
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plural; but so far as it is referred to the sub- 
stance, it is predicated in the singular. So Augus- 
tine says, in the passage quoted, that the same 
Trinity is a thing supreme. 

Reply Obj. 4. The form signified by the word 
person is not essence or nature, but personality. 
So, as there are three personalities — ^that is, 
three personal properties in the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost — ^it is predicated of the three, not 
in the singular, but in the plural. 

Article 4. Whether the Concrete Essential 
Names Can Stafid for the Person? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that the concrete, essential names 
cannot stand for the person, so that we can truly 
say “God begot God.” 

Objection i. For, as the logicians say, “a sin- 
gular term signifies what it stands for.”^ But this 
name God seems to be a singular term, for it 
cannot be predicated in the plural, as above ex- 
plained (a. 3). Therefore, since it signifies the 
essence, it stands for essence, and not for person. 

Obj. 2. Further, a term in the subject is not 
restricted by a term in the predicate, as to its 
signification, but only as to the time signified in 
the predicate. But when I say, “God creates,” 
this name “God” stands for the essence. So 
when we say “God begot,” this term God can- 
not, by reason of the notional predicate, stand 
for person. 

Obj. 3. Further, if this be true, “God begot,” 
because the Father generates, for the same rea- 
son this is true, “God does not beget,” because 
the Son does not beget. Therefore there is God 
who begets, and there is God who does not be- 
get ; and thus it follows that there are two Gods. 

Obj. 4. Further, if “God begot God,” He be- 
got either God, that is Himself, or another God. 
But He did not beget God, that is Himself ; for, 
as Augustine says {De Trin. i, i),® “nothing be- 
gets itself.” Neither did He beget another God, 
as there is only one God. Therefore it is false 
to say, “God begot God.” 

Obj. 5. Further, if God begot God, He be- 
got either God who is the Father, or God who is 
not the Father. If God who is the Father, then 
God the Father was begotten. If God who is not 
the Father, then there is a God who is not God 
the Father, which is false. Therefore it cannot 
be said that “God begot God.” 

On the contrary y In the Creed it is .said, “God 
of God.”^ 
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/ mmer that, Some have' said‘ that ^'this 
name God and the like, pro^rly according to 
their nature, stand for the esaence, but by rea- 
son of some notional adjunct are made to stand 
for the Person.” This opinion^ apparently arose 
from considering the divine simplicity, which 
requires that in God, He Who possesses and 
what is possessed be the same. So He Who pos- 
sesses Godhead, which is signified by the name 
God, is the same as Godhead. 

But when we consider the proper way of ex- 
pressing ourselves, the mode of signification 
must be considered no less than the thing signi- 
fied. Hence as this word God signifies the divine 
essence as in Him Who possesses it, just as the 
name man signifies humanity in a suppositum, 
others more truly have said^ that “this word 
God, from its mode of signification, can, in its 
proper sense, stand for person,” as does the word 
man. 

So this word God sometimes stands for the es- 
sence, as when we say “God creates,” because 
this predicate belongs to the subject by reason 
of the form signified — that is, Godhead. But 
sometimes it stands for the person, either for 
only one, as when we say God begets, or for two, 
as when we say, God spirates; or for three, as 
when it is said: To the King of ages, immortal, 
invisible, the only God, etc. (I Tim. i. 17). 

Reply Obj. i. Although this name God agrees 
with singular terms as regards the form signified 
not being multiplied, nevertheless it agrees also 
with general terms so far as the form signified is 
to be found in several supposita. So it need not 
always stand for the essence it signifies. 

Reply Obj. 2. This holds good against those 
who say that the word God does not naturally 
stand for person. 

Reply Obj. 3. The word God stands for the 
person in a different way from that in which this 
word man does; for since the form signified by 
this word man — that is, humanity — is really di- 
vided among its different supposita, it stands of 
itself for the person, even if there is nothing 
added determining it to the person — that is, to 
a distinct suppositum. The unity or community 
of the human nature, however, is not a reality, 
but is only in the consideration of the mind. 
Hence this term man does not stand f^ir the com- 
mon nature, unless this is required by something 
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added, as when we say, man is a species, but the 
form signified by the name God^that is, the di- 
vine essence — ^is really one and common. So of 
itself it stands for the common nature, but by 
some adjunct it may be restricted so as to stand 
for the person. So, when we say, “God gener- 
ates,” by reason of the notional act this name 
CJod stands for the person of the Father. But 
when we say, “God does not generate,” there is 
no addition to determine this name to the person 
of the Son, and hence the phrase means that gen- 
eration is contrary to the divine nature. If, how- 
ever, something be added belonging to the person 
of the Son, this proposition, for instance, “God 
begotten does not beget,” is true. Consequently, 
it does not follow that there exists a “God genera- 
tor,” and a “God not generator,” unless there be 
added something pertaining to the persons; as, 
for instance, if we were to say, “the Father is 
God the generator,” and “the Son is God the 
n on -generator” ; and so it does not follow that 
there are many Gods, for the Father and the 
Son are one God, as was said above (a. 3). 

Reply Obj. 4. This is false, “the Father begot 
God, that is Himself,” because the word Him- 
self, as a reciprocal term, refers to the same sup- 
positum. Nor is this contrary to what Augus- 
tine says'* that God the Father begot another 
self (alteram se), since the word is either 
in the ablative case, and then it means “He be- 
got another from Himself,” or it indicates a sim- 
ple relation, and thus points to identity of na- 
ture. This is, however, either an improper or an 
emphatic way of speaking, so that it would real- 
ly mean, “He begot another most like to Him- 
self.” Likewise also it is false to say, “He begot 
another God,” because although the Son is an- 
other than the Father, as above explained (q. 
XXXI, A. 2), nevertheless it cannot be said that 
He is “another God,” because this adjective “an- 
other” would be understood to apply to the 
noun God; and thus the meaning would be that 
there is a distinction of Godhead. Yet this prop- 
osition “He begot another God” is tolerated by 
some,^ provided that another be taken as a noun, 
and. the word God be construed in apposition 
with it. This, however, is an improper way of 
speaking, and to be avoided, for fear of giving 
occasion to error. 

Reply Obj. 5. To say, “God begot God Who 
is God the Father,” is wrong, because since the 
word Father is construed in apposition to God, 
the word God is restricted to the person of the 
Father, so that it would mean, “He begot God, 
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wcruM be ^pdkcft of as b^ttett, Which is false. 
Therefore the negative of this proposition is 
true, **He begot God Who is not God the Father. 
If, however, we understand these words not to 
be in apposition, and require something to be 
added, then, on the contrary, the afi&rmative 
proposition is true, and the negative is false; so 
that the meaning would be “He begot God Who 
is God Who is the Father.” Such a rendering, 
however, appears to be forced, so that it is bet- 
ter to say simply that the affirmative proposi- 
tion is false, and the negative is true. 

Yet Prepositinus said^ that both the negative 
and affirmative are false, because this relative 
“Who” in the affirmative proposition can be re- 
ferred to the suppositum, while in the negative 
it denotes both the thing signified and the sup- 
positum. Hence, in the affirmative the sense is 
that to be God the Father is befitting to the per- 
son of the Son, and in the negative the sense is 
that “to be God the Father,” is to be removed 
from the Son’s divinity as well as from His per- 
sonality. This, however, appears to be irrational, 
since, according to the Philosopher, ^ what is 
open to affirmation, is open also to negation. 

Article 5. Whether Abstract Essential Names 
Can Stand for the Person? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
would seem that abstract essential names can 
stand for the person, so that this proposition is 
true, Essence begets essence. 

Objection i. For Augustine says {De Trin. 
vii, 2) “The Father and the Son arc one Wis- 
dom, because they are one essence; and taken 
singly Wisdom is from Wisdom, as essence from 
essence.” 

Obj. 2. Further, generation or corruption in 
ourselves implies generation or corruption of 
what is within us. But the Son is generated. 
Therefore since the divine essence is in the Son, 
it seems that the divine essence is generated. 

Obj. 3. Further, God and the divine essence 
are the same, as is clear from what is above ex- 
plained (q. Ill, A. 3). But, as w^as shown, it is 
true to say that “God begets God.” Therefore 
this is also true: — “Essence begets essence.” 

Obj. 4. Further, a predicate can stand for that 
of which it is predicated. But the Father is the 
divine essence. Therefore essence can stand for 
the person of the Father. Thus the essence be- 
gets. 

' Snmnut (fol 55vb). 
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Obf, ■$. Further^ esseaiie is “» tiring befe(t*« 
ting ” because the essence is the Father Who is 
begetting. Therefore if the essence is not be^v 
ting, the essence will be “a thing begetting’’ and 
“not begetting,” which cannot be. 

Obj, 6. Further, Augustine says (De Trin, iv,> 
20) “The Father is the principle of the whole 
Godhead.” But He is^principle only by begetting 
or spirating. Therefore the Father begets or 
spirates the Godhead. 

On the contrary y Augustine says (De Trin, i, 
i):® “Nothing begets itself.” But if the essence 
begets the essence, it begets itself only, since 
nothing exists in God as distinguished from the 
divine essence. Therefore the essence does not 
beget the essence. 

7 answer that, Concerning this, the abbot 
Joachim erred® in asserting that as we can say 
“God begot God,” so we can say, “Essence be- 
got essence,” considering that, by reason of the 
divine simplicity God is nothing else but the di- 
vine essence. 

In this he w^as wrong, because if we wish to 
express ourselves correctly, we must take into 
account not only the thing which is signified* but 
also the mode of its signification, as above stated 
(a. 4). Now although God is really the same as 
Godhead, nevertheless the mode of signification 
is not in each case the same. For since this word 
God signifies the divine essence in Him that pos- 
sesses it, from its mode of signification it can of 
its own nature stand for person. Thus the things 
which properly belong to the persons can be 
predicated of this word God, as, for instaijce, we 
can say “God is begotten” or “is Begetter,” as 
above explained (a. 4). The word essence, how- 
ever, in its mode of signification, cannot stand 
for Person, because it signifies the essence as an 
abstract form. Consequently, what properly be- 
longs to the persons whereby they are distin- 
guished from each other cannot be attributed to 
the essence. For that would imply distinction in 
the divine essence in the same way as there ex- 
ists distinction in the suposita. 

Reply Obj. i. To express unity of essence and 
of person, the holy Doctors have sometimes ex- 
pressed themselves with greater emphasis than 
the property of terms allows. And so instead of 
enlarging upon such expressions we should 
rather explain them : thus, for instance, abstract 
names should be explained by concrete names, 
or even by personal names; as when we find 
“essence from essence,” or “wisdom from wis- 
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Who is essence and wisdom, is from the Father 
Who is essence and wisdom. Nevertheless, as 
regards these abstract names a certain order 
should be observed, because what belongs to act 
is more nearly allied to the persons because acts 
belong to supposita. So “nature from nature,’* 
and “wisdom from wisdom” are less improper 
than “essence from essence.” 

Reply Obj, 2. In creatures the one generated 
has not the same nature numerically as the gen- 
erator, but another nature, numerically distinct, 
which begins to exist in it anew by generation, 
and ceases to exist by corruption, and so it is 
generated and corrupted accidentally; but God 
begotten has the same nature numerically as 
the begetter. So the divine nature in the Son is 
not begotten either per se or accidentally. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although God and the divine 
essence are really the same, nevertheless, on ac- 
count of their different mode of signification, we 
must speak in a different way about each of 
them. 

Reply Obj. 4. The divine essence is predicated 
of the Father by mode of identity by reason of 
the divine simplicity; yet it docs not follow that 
it can stand for the Father because its mode of 
signification is different. This objection would 
hold good as regards things which are predicated 
of another as the universal of a particular. 

Reply Obj. 5. The difference between sub- 
stantive and adjectival names consists in this, 
that the former carry their suppositum with 
them, while the latter do not. but add the thing 
signified to the noun. Hence logicians say* that 
the noun stands in the place of but the adjective 
does not stand for but joins. Therefore substan- 
tive personal terms can be predicated of the es- 
sence because they arc really the same; nor does 
it follow that a personal property makes a dis- 
tinct essence, but it belongs to the suppositum 
implied in the substantive name. But notional 
and personal adjectives Cvinnot be predicated of 
the essence unless we add some noun. We can- 
not say that the essence is begetting; yet we can 
say that the essence is a thing begetting, or that 
it is God begetting, if “thing and “God” stand 
for person, but not if they stand for e.ssence. 
Consequently, there exists no contradiction in 
saying that “essence is a thing begett;ng,” and 
“a thing not begetting ” because in the first case 
“thing” stands for person, and in the second it 
stands for the essence. 

Reply Obj. 6. So far as Godhead is one in sev- 

1 Peter of Spain. Summulae Logicac, vii, i, i; see Prantl, 
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the form of a collective term. So when we say, 
the Father is the principle of the whole God- 
head, the term Godhead can be taken for all the 
persons together, since it is the principle in all 
the divine persons. Nor does it follow that He is 
His own principle, as for example one of the 
people may be called the ruler of the people 
without being ruler of himself. We may also say 
that He is the principle of the whole Godhead, 
not as generating or spiraling it, but as com- 
municating it by generation and spiration. 

Article 6. Whether the Persons Can be Predi- 
cated of the Essential Terms? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It 
would seem that the persons cannot be predi- 
cated of the concrete essential names, so that we 
can say for instance, God is three persons, or, 
God is the Trinity. 

Objection 1. For it is false to say, man is every 
man, because it cannot be verified as regards 
any suppo.situm. For neither Socrates, nor Plato, 
nor anyone else is every man. In the same way 
this proposition, God is the Trinity, cannot be 
verified of any one of the supposita of the divine 
nature For the Father is not the Trinity, nor is 
the Son, nor is the Holy Ghost, So to say, God 
is the Trinity, is false. 

Obj 2. Further, the lower is not predicated 
of the higher except by accidental predication; 
as for instance when I .say, animal is man, for it 
is accidental to animal to be man. But this name 
God as regards the three persons is as a general 
term to inferior terms, as Damascene says {De 
Fide Orthod. iii, 4).“ Therefore it seems that the 
names of the persons cannot be predicated of 
this name God, except in an accidental sense. 

On the contrary, Augustine says,'* in his ser- 
mon on Faith, We believe that one God is one 
divinely named Trinity. 

1 answer that. As above explained (a. 5, Ans, 
5), although adjectival terms, whether personal 
or notional, cannot be predicated of the essence, 
nevertheless .substantive terms can be so predi- 
cated, owing to the real identity of essence and 
person. The divine essence is not only really the 
same'as one person, but it is really the same as 
the three persons. And so, one person, and tv;o, 
and three, can be predicated of the essence as if 
we were to say, The essence is the Father, and 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. And because this 
word God can of itself stand for the essence, as 
above explained (a. 4. Ans. 3), hence, just as it is 
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true to say, The essence is the three persons, so 
likewise it is true to say, God is the three per- 
sons. 

Reply Obj. i. As above explained (a. 4, Ans. 
3) this term man can of itself stand for person, 
whereas an addition is required for it to stand 
for the universal human nature. So it is false to 
say, Man is every man, because it cannot be 
verified of any suppositum. On the contrary, 
this word God can of itself stand for the divine 
essence. So, although to say of any of the sup- 
posita of the divine nature, God is the Trinity, 
is untrue, nevertheless it is true of the divine es- 
sence. This was denied by Gilbert de la Porree^ 
because he did not take note of this distinction. 

Reply Obj. 2. When we say, God, or the divine 
essence, is the Father the predication is one of 
identity, and not of the lower in regard to a 
higher species, because in God there is no uni- 
versal and singular. Hence, as this proposition. 
The Father is God, is of itself true, so this 
proposition, God is the Father, is true of itself, 
and not in any accidental way. 

Article 7. Whether the Essential Names Should 
Be Appropriated to the Persons? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article: It 
would seem that the essential names should not 
be appropriated to the persons. 

Objection 1. For whatever might verge on 
error in faith should be avoided in the treatment 
of divine things; for, as Jerome says,^ “careless 
words involve risk of heresy.” But to appropri- 
ate to any one person the names which are com- 
mon to the three persons may verge on error in 
faith, for it may be supposed either that such 
belong only to the person to whom they are ap- 
propriated, or that they belong to Him in a fuller 
degree than to the others. Therefore the essen- 
tial attributes should not be appropriated to the 
persons. 

Obj. 2. Further, the essential attributes ex- 
pressed in the abstract signify by mode of form. 
But one person is not as a form to another, since 
a form is not distinguished in suppositum from 
that of which it is the form. Therefore the es-sen- 
tial attributes, especially when expressed in the 
abstract, are not to be appropriated to the 
persons. 

Obj. 3. Further, what is proper is prior to the 
appropriated, for what is proper is included in 
the idea of the appropriated. But the essential 
attributes, in our way of understanding, are prior 
to the persons ; as what is common is prior to 
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what is prdper. Therefore the essential attributes 
are not to be appropriated to the persons. 

On the contrary^ Tlie Apostle says : Christ the 
power of God and the wisdom of God (I Cor, i. 
24). 

I answer that, For the manifestation of our 
faith it is fitting that the essential attributes 
should be appropriated to the persons. For al- 
though the trinity of persons cannot be proved 
by demonstration, as was above expounded (q. 
XXXII, A. i), nevertheless it is fitting that it be 
declared by things which are more known to us. 
Now the essential attributes of God are more 
clear to us from the standpoint of reason than 
the personal properties, because we can derive 
certain knowledge of the essential attributes 
from creatures which are sources of knowledge 
to us, such as w’e cannot obtain regarding the 
personal properties, as was above explained 
(ibid.). As, therefore, we make use of the like- 
ness of the trace or image found in creatures for 
the manifestation of the divine persons, so also 
in the same manner do we make use of the essen- 
tial attributes. And such a manifestation of the 
divine persons by the use of the essential attri- 
butes is called “appropriation.” 

The divine person can be manifested in a 
twofold manner by the essential attributes. In 
one way by likeness, and thus the things which 
belong to the intellect are appropriated to the 
Son, Who proceeds by way of intellect, as Word. 
In another way by unlikeness; as power is ap- 
propriated to the Father, as Augustine says,® be- 
cause fathers by reason of old age are some- 
times feeble, lest anything of the kind be imag- 
ined of God. 

Reply Obj. 1. The es.sential attributes are not 
appropriated to the persons as if they exclusive- 
ly belonged to them, but in order to make 
the persons manifest by way of likeness, or 
unlikencss, as above explained. So, no error in 
faith can arise, but rather manifestation of the 
truth. 

Reply Obj. 2. If the essential attributes were 
appropriated to the persons as exclusively be- 
longing to each of them, then it would follow 
that one person would be as a form as regards 
another; which Augustine altogether repudiates 
(De Trin. vii, i),* showing that the Father is 
wise, not by the wisdom begotten by Him, as 
though only the Son were Wisdom, so that the 
Father and the Son together only can be called 
wise, but not the Father without the Son. But 
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tlie Son is called the Wisdom of the Father be- 
cause He is Wisdom from the Father Who is 
Wisdom. For each of them is Of Himself Wis- 
dom, and both together are one Wisdom. Hence 
the Father is not wise by the wisdom begotten 
by Him, but by the wisdom which is His own 
essence. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although the essential attribute 
is in its proper concept prior to person, accord- 
ing to our way of understanding, nevertheless, 
so far as it is appropriated, there is nothing to 
prevent the personal property from being prior 
to that which is appropriated. Thus colour is 
posterior to body considered as body, but is 
naturally prior to white body, considered as 
white* 

AltTiCi.E 8 . Whether the Essential Attributes 
Are Appropriated to the Persons in a Fitting 
Manner by the Holy Doctors? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article: It 
would seem that the essential attributes are ap- 
propriated to the persons unfittingly by the holy 
doctors. 

Objection i. For Hilary says {De Trin. ii),^ 
“Eternity is in the Father, the species is in the 
Image; and use is in the Gift,” In these words 
he designates three names proper to the persons : 
the name of the Father, the name Image proper 
to the Son (q. xxxv, a. 2 ), and the name Boun- 
ty or Gift, which is proper to the Holy Ghost (q. 
xxxviil, A. 2). He also designates three appro- 
priated terms. For he appropriates eternity to 
the Father, species to the Son, and use to the 
Holy Ghost. This he does apparently without 
reason. For eternity imports duration of being; 
species, the principle of being ; and use belongs 
to the operation. But essence and operation are 
not found to be appropriated to any person. 
Therefore the above terms are not fittingly ap- 
propriated to the persons. 

Obj, 2. Further, Augustine says:^ “Unity is in 
the Father, equality in the Son, and in the Holy 
Ghost is the concord of equality and unity.” 
This does not, however, seem fitting, because 
one person does not receive formal denomina- 
tion from what is appropriated to another. For 
the Father is not wise by the wisdom begotten, 
as above explained (a. 7 , Ans. 2 ; q, xxxvti, a. 
2, Ans. i). But, as he adds, “All these three are 
one by the Father, all are equal by the Son, and 
all united by the Holy Ghost.” The above, 
therefore, are not fittingly appropriated to the 
Persons. 
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Obj. 3. Further, according to Augustine,®, to 
the Father is attributed power, to the Son wisk 
dom, to the Holy Ghost goodness. Nor does this 
seem fitting; for strength is part of power, 
whereas strength is found to be appropriated to 
the Son, according to the text, Christ the 
strength (Douay, power) of God (I Cor. i. 24). 
So it is likewise appropriated to the Holy Ghost, 
according to the words, strength (Douay, vir- 
tue) came out from Him and healed all (Luke 
6. 19). Therefore power should not be appropri- 
ated to the Father. 

Obj. 4. Likewise Augustine says {De Trin. vi, 
10) “What the Apostle says, From Him, and 
by Him, and in Him, is not to be taken in a con- 
fused sense.” And {Contra Maxim, ii.)''’ “ ‘from 
Him’ refers to the Father, ‘by Him’ to the Son, 
‘in Him’ to the Holy Ghost.” This, however, 
seems to be incorrectly said ; for the words “in 
Him” seem to imply the relation of final cause, 
which is first among the causes. Therefore this 
relation of cause should be appropriated to the 
Father, Who is the principle from no principle. 

Obj. 5. Likewise, Truth is appropriated to the 
Son, according to John 14. 6, 1 am the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life; and likewise the book of 
life, according to Ps. 39. 9, In the beginning of 
the book it is written oj Me, where a gloss ob- 
serves,® “that is, with the Father Who is My 
head”; also this word “Who is,” because on the 
text of Isaias, Behold I go to the Gentiles (65. 
i), a gloss adds,"^ “The Son speaks Who said to 
Moses, I am Who am.” 

But it seems that these are proper to the Son, 
and are not appropriated. For truth, according 
to Augustine {De Vera Rclig. 36),® is “the su- 
preme likeness of the principle without any un- 
likeness.” So it seems that it properly belongs to 
the Son, Who has a principle. Also the book of 
life seems to be proper to the Son, as signifying 
“a thing from another,” for every book is writ- 
ten by someone. This also, “Who is,” appears to 
be proper to the Son, because if when it was said 
to Moses, I am Who am, the Trinity spoke, then 
Moses could have said, “He Who is the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost sent me to you” ; so also he 
could liave said further, “He Who is the Father, 
and the Son, and the Holy Ghost sent me to 
you,” pointing out a certain Person. This, how- 
ever, is false, because no person is Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. Therefore it cannot be com- 
mon to the Trinity, but is proper to the Son. 
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i $mm Our li^dlect, ^cfa is led to 
the knowledge of Cod from creatures, must con* 
sider God according to the mode derived from 
creatures. In considering any creature four 
points present thexxiselves to us in due order. 
First, the thing itself taken absolutely is consid- 
ered as a being. Secondly, it is considered as one. 
Thirdly, its intrinsic power of operation and 
causality is considered. The fourth point of con- 
sideration embraces its relation to its effects. 
Hence this fourfold consideration comes to our 
mind in reference to God. 

According to the first point of consideration, 
whereby we consider God absolutely in His be- 
ing, the appropriation mentioned by Hilary ap- 
plies, according to which eternity is appropri- 
ated to the Father, species to the Son, use to 
the Holy Ghost. For eternity in so far as it 
means a being without a principle, has a likeness 
to the property of the Father, Who is a princi- 
ple without a principle. Species or beauty has a 
likeness to the property of the Son. For beauty 
includes three conditions: integrity or perfec- 
tion, since those things which are impaired are 
by the very fact ugly; due proportion or har- 
mony ; and lastly, brightness, or clarity, whence 
things are called beautiful which have an elegant 
colour. 

The first of these has a likeness to the prop- 
erty of the Son, since as Son He has in Himself 
truly and perfectly the nature of the Father. To 
suggest this, Augustine says in his explanation 
(De Trin. vi, lo) Where — that is, in the Son 
— there is supreme and primal life,” etc. 

The second agrees with the Son’s property, 
since He is the express Image of the Father. 
Hence we see that an image is said to be beauti- 
ful if it perfectly represents even an ugly thing. 
This is indicated by Augustine when he says 
(ibid.), “Where there exists wondrous propor- 
tion and primal equality,” etc. 

The third agrees with the property of the Son 
as the Word, “which is the light and splendour 
of the intellect,” as Damascene says (De Fide 
Orthod.).^ Augustine alludes to the same when 
he says (ibid.) : “As the perfect Word, not want- 
ing in anything, and, so to speak, the art of the 
omnipotent God,” etc. 

“Use” has a likeness to the property of the 
Holy Ghost ; provided that “use” be taken in a 
wide sense, as including also the sense of “to 
enjoy,” according as “to use is to employ some- 
thing at the beck of the will, and to enjoy means 
to use joyfully,” as Augustine says (De Trin. x, 
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enjoy each other, agrees the property of 
the Holy Ghost, as Love. This is what Augustine 
says (De Trin. vi, 10) :* “That love, that delec- 
tation, that felicity or beatitude, is caUed use by 
him (Hilary).” But the use by which we enjoy, 
is likened to the property of the Holy Ghost as 
the Gift, and Augustine points to this when he 
says (ibid,): “In the Trinity, the Holy Ghost, 
the sweetness of the Begetter and the Begotten, 
pours out upon us mere creatures His immense 
bounty and wealth.” Thus it is clear how eterni- 
ty, species, and use are attributed or approprir 
ated to the persons, but not essence or opera- 
tion; because, being common, there is nothing 
in their notion to liken them to the properties of 
the Persons. 

The second consideration of God regards Hitti 
as “one.” In that view Augustine® appropriates 
“unity to the Father, equality to the Son, con- 
cord or union to the Holy Ghost.” It is manifest 
that these three imply unity, but in different 
ways. For unity is said absolutely, as it docs not 
presuppose anything else ; and for this reason it 
is appropriated to the Father, to Whom any 
other person is not presupposed, since He is the 
principle without a principle- Equality implies 
unity in relation to another, for that is equal 
which has the same quantity as another. So 
equality is appropriated to the Son, Who is the 
principle from a principle. Union implies the 
unity of two, and is therefore appropriated to 
the Holy Ghost, since He proceeds from two. 
And from this we can understand what* Augus- 
tine means when he says (loc. cit.) that “The 
Three are one, by reason of the Father; They 
are equal by reason of the Son ; and are united 
by reason of the Holy Ghost.” For it is clear 
that we trace a thing back to that in which we 
find it first, just as in this lower world we at- 
tribute life to the vegetative soul, because there- 
in we find the first trace of life, Now, unity is 
perceived at once in the person of the Father, 
even if by an impossible hypothesis, the other 
persons were removed. So the other persons de- 
rive their unity from the Father. But if the other 
persons be removed, we do not find equality in 
the Father, but we find it as soon as we suppose 
the Son. So, all are equal by reason of the Son, 
not as if the Son were the principle of equality 
in the Father, but that, without the Son equal 
to the Father, the Father could not be called 
equal ; because His equality is considered first in 
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regard to the Son, for that the Holy Ghost is 
equal to the Father, is also from the Son. Like- 
wise, if the Holy Ghost, Who is the union of the 
two, be excluded, we cannot understand the one- 
ness of the union between the Father and the 
Son. So all are connected by reason of the Holy 
Ghost, because given the Holy Ghost, we find 
the reason for the union among the divine Per- 
sons, from which the Father and the Son are 
said to be united. 

According to the third consideration, which 
brings before us the adequate power of God in 
the sphere of causality, there is said to be a third 
kind of appropriation: of power, wisdom, and 
goodness.* This kind of appropriation is made 
both by reason of likeness as regards what exists 
in the divine persons, and by reason of unlikeness 
if we consider what is in creatures. For power 
has the nature of a principle, and so it has a like- 
ness to the heavenly Father, Who is the princi- 
ple of the whole Godhead. But in an earthly 
father it is wanting sometimes by reason of old 
age. Wisdom has likeness to the heavenly Son, 
as the Word, for a word is nothing but the con- 
cept of wisdom. In an earthly son this is some- 
times ab-sent by reason of lack of years. Good- 
ness, as the nature and object of love, has like- 
ness to the Holy Ghost, Who is Love; but seems 
contrary to the earthly spirit, which often im- 
plies a certain violent impulse, according to 
I.saias 25. 4: The spirit of the strong is as a 
blast beating on the wall. Strength is appropri- 
ated to the Son and to the Holy Ghost, not as 
denoting the power itself of a thing, but as 
sometimes used to express that which proceeds 
from power; for instance, we say that the strong 
work done by an agent is its strength. 

According to the fourth consideration, that is, 
God's relation to His effects, there arises appro- 
priation of the expression “from Whom," “by 
Whom," and “in Whom.” P'or this preposition 
“from" (ex) sometimes implies a certain rela- 
tion of the material cause, which has no place in 
God; and sometimes it expresses the relation of 
the efficient cause, which can be applied to God 
by reason of His active power; hence it is ap- 
propriated to the Father in the same w^ay as 
power. The preposition “by" (per) sometimes 
designates an intermediate cause; thu.« we may 
say that a smith w'orks by a hammer. Hence the 
word by is not always appropriated to the Son, 
but belongs to the Son properly and strictly, ac- 
cording to the text, All things were made by 
Him (John 1.3); not that the Son is an instru- 

* Cf. Hugh of St. Victor, De Sacram., i, ii, 6 (PL 176, 
208). 


ment, but as the principle from a principle. 
Sometimes it designates the relation of a form 
“by" which an agent works ; thus we say that an 
artificer works by his art. Hence, as wisdom and 
art are appropriated to the Son, so also is the ex- 
pression “by Whom." The preposition “in" 
strictly denotes the relation of one containing. 
Now, God contains things in two ways: in one 
w^ay by their likeness ; thus things are said to be 
in God. as existing in His knowledge. In this 
sense the expression “in Him" should be appro- 
priated to the Son. In another sense things are 
contained in God because He in His goodness 
preserves and governs them, by guiding them to 
a fitting end; and in this sense the expression 
“in Him" is appropriated to the Holy Ghost, as 
likewise is “goodness." Nor need the relation of 
the final cause (though the first of causes) be 
appropriated to the Father, Who is the principle 
without a principle, because the divine persons, 
of Whom the Father is the principle, do not pro- 
ceed from Him as towards an end, since each 
of Them is the last end ; but They proceed by a 
natural procession, which seems more to belong 
to the nature of a natural power. 

Regarding the other points of inquiry, we can 
say that since truth belongs to the intellect, as 
stated above (q. xvi, a. i), it is appropriated to 
the Son, without, however, being a property of 
His. For truth, as we said above (q. xvt, a. i), 
can be con.sidered as existing in the thought or 
in the thing itself. Hence, as intellect and thing 
in their essential meaning are referred to the es- 
sence, and not to the persons, so the same is to 
be said of truth. The definition quoted from Au- 
gustine belongs to truth as appropriated to the 
Son. The “book of life" directly means knowl- 
edge, but indirectly it means life. For, as above 
explained (q. xxiv, a. i), it is God’s knowledge 
regarding those who are to possess eternal life. 
Consequently, it is appropriated to the Son, al- 
though life is appropriated to the Holy Ghost, as 
implying a certain kind of interior movement, 
agreeing in that sense with the property of the 
Holy Ghost as Love. To be written by another is 
not of the essence of a book considered as such, 
but this belongs to it only as a work produced. 
So this does not imply origin, nor is it personal, 
but an appropriation to a person. The expres- 
sion “Who is” is appropriated to the person of 
the Son not by reason of itself, but by reason of 
an addition, becau.se, in God’s word to Moses, 
there was prefigured the delivery of the human 
race accomplished by the Son. Yet, bccau.se the 
word “W^ho" is taken in a relative sense, it may 
sometimes relate to the person of the Son, and 
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in that sense it would be taken personally; as, 
for instance, were we to say, The Son is the be- 
gotten “Who is,” since God begotten is personal. 
But taken indefinitely, it is an essential term. 
And although the pronoun “this” (iste) seems 
grammatically to point to a particular person, 
nevertheless everything that we can point to can 
be grammatically treated as a person, although 
in its own nature it is not a person ; as we may 
say, this stone, and this ass. So, speaking in a 
grammatical sense, so far as the word God signi- 
fies and stands for the divine essence, the latter 
may be designated by the pronoun this, accord- 
ing to Exod. 15. 2: This is my God, and I will 
glorify Him. 

QUESTION XL 

Of the persons as compared to the 

RELATIONS OR PROPERTIES 
(In Four Articles) 

We now consider the persons in connection with 
the relations, or properties; and there are four 
points of inquiry: (i) Whether relation is the 
same as person? (2) Whether the relations 
distinguish and constitute the persons? (3) 
Whether the hypostases would remain distinct 
if the relations were abstracted from the per- 
sons by the intellect? (4) Whether the relations, 
according to our mode of understanding, pre- 
suppose the acts of the persons, or contrariwise? 

Article i. Whether Relation Is the Same ^4^ 
Person? 

nV proceed thus to the First Article: It would 
seem that in God relation is not the same as per- 
son. 

Objection i. For when things are identical, if 
one is multiplied the others are multiplied. But 
in one person there are several relations; as in 
the person of the Father there is paternity and 
common spiration. Again, one relation exists in 
two persons, as common spiration in the Father 
and in the Son. Therefore relation is not the 
same as person. 

Obj. 2. Further, according to the Philosopher^ 
“nothing is contained by it.self.” But relation is 
in the person; nor can it be said that this oc- 
curs because they are identical, for otherwise 
relation would be also in the essence. Therefore 
relation, or property, is not the same as person 
in God. 

Obj. 3, Further, when several things are iden- 
tical, what is predicated of one is predicated of 

* Physics, IV, 3 (310*25). 


the others. But all that is predicated of a person 
is not predicated of his property. For we say 
that the Father begets, but not that the pater- 
nity is begetting. Therefore property is not the 
same as person in God. 

On the contrary, in God “what is” and “where- 
by it is” are the same, according to Boethius {De 
Hehdom.)} But the Father is Father by pater- 
nity. Therefore He is the same as paternity. In 
the same way, the other properties are the same 
as the persons. 

/ answer that. Different opinions have been 
held on this point. Some have said^ that the 
properties are not the persons, nor in the per- 
sons ; and these have thought thus owing to the 
mode of signification of the relations, which do 
not indeed signify existence in something, but 
rather existence towards something. Hence, they 
styled the relations “assistant,” as above ex- 
plained (q. xxviii, a. 2). But since relation, 
considered as really existing in God, is the divine 
essence Itself, and the essence is the same as 
person, as appears from what was said above 
(q. XXXIX, A. i), relation must necessarily be 
the same as person. 

Others,^ therefore, considering this identity, 
said that the properties were indeed the per- 
sons ; but not in the persons ; for, they said, there 
are no properties in God except in our way of 
speaking, as staled above (q. xxxii, a. 2). We 
must, however, say that there are proi)erties in 
God, as we have shown (ibid.). These are desig- 
nated by abstract terms, being forms, as it were, 
of the persons. So, since the nature of a form 
requires it to be in that of which it is the form, 
we must say that the properties are in the 
persons, and yet that they are the persons; 
as we say that the essence is in God, and yet is 
God. 

Reply Obj. i. Person and property are really 
the same, but differ logically. Consequently, it 
does not follow that if one is multiplied, the 
other must also be multiplied. We must, how- 
ever, consider that in God, by reason of the 
divine simplicity, a twofold real identity exists 
as regards what in creatures are distinct. For, 
since the divine simplicity excludes the com- 
position of matter and form, it follows that in 
God the abstract is the same as the concrete, 
as Godhead and God. And as the divine sim- 
plicity excludes the composition of subject and 
accident, it follows that whatever is attributed 

2 PL 64, 1311- 
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to Go^ is Hlfi essaice Itself ;• and $o, wisdom 
and power are the same in God, because they 
arc both in the divine essence. According to this 
twofold identity, property in God is the same as 
person. For personal properties are the same as 
the persons because the abstract and the con- 
crete are the same in God, since they are the 
subsisting persons themselves, as paternity is 
the Father Himself, and filiation is the Son, and 
procession is the Holy Ghost. But the non-per- 
sonal properties are the same as the persons ac- 
cording to the other reason of identity, whereby 
whatever is attributed to God is His own es- 
sence. Thus, common spiration is the same as 
the person of the Father, and the person of the 
Son; not that it is one self-subsisting person, 
but that as there is one essence in the two per- 
sons, so also there is one property in the two 
persons, as above explained (q. xxx, a. 2 ). 

Reply Obj. 2. The properties are said to be in 
the essence only by mode of identity. But in the 
persons they exist by mode of identity, not 
merely in reality, but also in the mode of signifi- 
cation, as the form exists in its suppositum. 
Thus the properties determine and distinguish 
the persons, but not the essence. 

Reply Obj. 3, Notional participles and verbs 
signify the notional acts, and acts belong to 
supposila. Now, properties do not signify sup- 
posita, but forms of supposita. And so their 
mode of signification is against notional par- 
ticiples and verbs being predicated of the prop- 
erties. 

Article 2, Whether the Persons Are Dis- 
tinguished by the Relations? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that the persons are not distin- 
guished by the relations. 

Objection 1. For simple things are distinct by 
themselves. But the persons are supremely sim- 
ple. Therefore they are distinguished by them- 
selves, and not by the relation. 

Obj. 2. Further, a form is distinguished only 
in relation to its genus. For white is distin- 
guished from black only by quality. But hypos- 
tasis signifies an individual in the genus of sub- 
stance, Therefore the hjqDostases cannot be dis- 
tinguished by relations. 

Obj. 3. Further, what is absolute comes be- 
fore what is relative. But the distinction of the 
divine persons is the primary distinction. There- 
fore the divine persons are not distinguished by 
the relations. 

Obj. 4. Further, whatever presupposes dis- 
tinction cannot be the first principle of distinc- 


tion. But relation presupposes distinction, which 
comes into its definition; for a relation is what 
is towards another. Therefore the first distinc- 
tive principle in God cannot be relation. 

On the contrary f Boethius says {De Trin.) 
“Relation alone multiplies the Trinity” of the 
divine Persons. 

I answer that^ In whatever multitude of 
things is found something common to all, it is 
necessary to seek out the principle of distinc- 
tion. So, as the three persons agree in the unity 
of essence, we must seek to know the principle 
of distinction whereby they are several. Now, 
there are two principles of difference between 
the divine persons, and these are origin and 
relation. Although these do not really differ, 
yet they differ in the mode of signification; 
for origin is signified by way of act, as gen- 
eration; and relation by way of the form, as 
paternity. 

Some, 2 then, considering that relation follows 
upon act, have said that the divine hypostases 
are distinguished by origin, so that we may say 
that the Father is distinguished from the Son, 
because the former begets and the latter is be- 
gotten. F'urther, that the relations, or the prop- 
erties, make known the distinctions of the hy- 
postases or persons as resulting therefrom; as 
also in creatures the properties manifest the dis- 
tinctions of individuals, which distinctions are 
caused by the material principles. 

This opinion, however, cannot stand — for two 
reasons. First, because, in order that two things 
be understood as distinct, their distinction must 
be understood as resulting from something in- 
trinsic to both; thus in things created it results 
from their matter or their form. Now origin of a 
thing does not designate anything intrinsic, but 
means the way from something, or to some- 
thing; as generation signifies the way to the 
thing generated, and as proceeding froHi the 
generator. Hence it is not possible that what is 
generated and the generator should be distin- 
guished by generation alone, but in the genera- 
tor and in the thing generated we must presup- 
pose whatever makes them to be distinguished 
from each other. In a divine person there is 
nothing to presuppose but essence, and relation 
or property. Hence, since the persons agree in 
essence, it only remains to be said that the per- 
sons are distinguished from each other by the 

1 Chap. 6. (PL 64, 1255). 
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lelations. S^ndBy, because the distinction of 
the divine pmons is not to be so understood as 
il v^hat is common to them all is divided, be* 
cause the common essence remains undivided, 
but the distinguishing principles themselves 
must constitute the things which are distinct. 
Now the relations or the properties distinguish 
or constitute the hypostases or persons, since 
they are themselves the subsisting persons; as 
paternity is the Father, and sonship is the Son, 
because in God the abstract and the concrete do 
not differ. But it is against the notion of origin 
that it should constitute hypostasis or person. 
For origin taken in an active sense signifies 
proceeding from a subsisting person, so that 
it presupposes the latter; while in a passive 
sense origin, as nativity, signifies the way to a 
subsisting person, and as not yet constituting 
the person. 

It is therefore better to say that the persons 
or hypostases are distinguished rather by rela- 
tions than by origin. For, although in both ways 
they are distinguished, nevertheless in our mode 
of understanding they are distinguished chiefly 
and firstly by relations; hence this name Father 
signifies not only a property, but also the hy- 
postasis; but this term Begetter or Begetting 
signifies property only, because this name 
Father signifies the relation which is distinctive 
and constitutive of the hypostasis; and this 
term Begetter or Begotten signifies the origin 
which is not distinctive and constitutive of the 
hypostasis. 

Reply Obj. i. The persons are the subsisting 
relations themselves. Hence it is not against the 
simplicity of the divine persons for them to be 
distinguished by the relations. 

Reply Obj. 2. The divine persons are not dis- 
tinguished as regards being, in which they sub- 
sist, nor in anything absolute, but only as re- 
gards something relative. Hence relation suffices 
for their distinction. 

Reply Obj. 3. The more prior a distinction is, 
the nearer it approaches to unity, and so it must 
be the least possible distinction. So the distinc- 
tion of the persons must be by that which dis- 
tinguishes the least possible ; and this is by re- 
lation. 

Reply Obj. 4. Relation presupposes the dis- 
tinction of the supposita when it is an accident; 
but when the relation is subsistent, it does not 
presuppose, but brings about distinction. For 
when it is said that relation is to be towards an- 
other, the word “another” signifies the correla- 
tive which is not prior but simultaneous in the 
order of nature. 


AktxCLE 5. By postages Xemain If 

the Relations Are Abstracted by the Intellect 
from the Persons! 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that the hypostases remain if the 
properties or relations are abstracted by the in* 
tellect from the persons. 

Objection i. For that to which something is 
added, may be understood when the addition is 
taken away; as for instance man is something 
added to animal which can be understood if ra- 
tional be taken away. But person is something 
added to hypostasis, for person is a hypostasis 
distinguished by a property of dignity. There- 
fore, if a personal property be taken away from 
a person, the hypostasis remains. 

Obj. 2. Further, that the Father is Father, and 
that He is someone, are not due to the same 
reason. For as He is the Father by paternity, 
supposing He is some one by paternity it would 
follow that the Son, in Whom there is not pa- 
ternity, would not be someone. So when pater- 
nity is mentally abstracted from the Father, He 
still remains someone — that is, a hypostasis. 
Therefore, if property be removed from person, 
the hypostasis remains. 

Obj. 3. Further, Augustine says {De Trin, v, 
6) “Unbegotten is not the same as Father; for 
if the P'ather had not begotten the Son, nothing 
would prevent Him being called unbegoLten.” 
But if He had not begotten the Son, there would 
be no paternity in Flim. Therefore, if paternity 
be removed, there still remains the hypostasis 
of the Father as unbegotten. 

On the contrary, Hilary says {De Trin. iv) 
“The Son has nothing else than birth.” But He 
is Son by birth. Therefore, if sonship be re- 
moved, the Son’s hypostasis no more remains, 
and the same holds as regards the other persons, 

I answer that. Abstraction by the intellect is 
twofold, — when the universal is abstracted from 
the particular, as animal abstracted from man ; 
and when the form is abstracted from the mat- 
ter, as the form of a circle is abstracted by the 
intellect from all sensible matter. 

The difference between these two abstractions 
consists in the fact that in the abstraction of the 
universal from the particular that from which 
the abstraction is made does not remain; for 
when the difference of rationality is removed 
from man, man no longer remains in the intel- 
lect, but animal alone remains. But in the ab- 
straction of the form from the matter, both the 

» PL 42, 014. 
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form and the matter remain in the intellect ; as, 
for instance, if we abstract the form of a circle 
from brass, there remains in our intellect sep- 
arately the understanding both of a circle and of 
brass. 

Now, although there is in reality no universal 
nor particular in God, nor form and matter, nev- 
ertheless, as regards the mode of signification 
there is a certain likeness of these things in God ; 
and thus Damascene says {De Fide Orthod. iii, 
6)^ that '‘substance is common and hypostasis 
is particular.” So, if we speak of the abstraction 
of the universal from the particular, the com- 
mon essence remains in the intellect if the prop- 
erties are removed; but not the hypostasis of 
the Father, which is, as it were, a particular. 

But, as regards the abstraction of the form 
from the matter, if the non-personal properties 
are removed, then the idea of the hypostases 
and persons remains ; as, for instance, if the fact 
of the Father’s being unbegotten or spiraling be 
abstracted by the intellect from the Father, the 
Father’s hypostasis or person remains. 

If, however, the personal property be re- 
moved by the intellect, the idea of the hypos- 
tasis no longer remains. For the personal prop- 
erties are not to be' understood as added to the 
divine hypostases, as a form is added to a pre- 
existing subject, but they carry with them their 
own supposita, since they are themselves sub- 
sisting persons; thus paternity is the Father 
Himself, For hypostasis signifies something dis- 
tinct in God, since hypostasis means an individ- 
ual substance. So, as relation distinguishes and 
constitutes the hypo.stases, as above explained 
(a. 2), it follows that if the personal relations 
are removed by the intellect, the hypostases no 
longer remain. 

Some, however, think, as above noted (a. 2 ), 
that the divine hypostases are not distinguished 
by the relations, but only by origin, so that the 
Father is a hypostasis because He is not from 
another, and the Son is a hypostasis because He 
is from another by generation. But the conse- 
quent relations which are to be regarded as 
properties of dignity, constitute the notion of 
person, and are thus called personal properties. 
Hence, if these relations are removed by the in- 
tellect, the hypostasis, but not the persons, re- 
main. 

But this is impossible, for two reasons: first, 
because the relations distinguish and constitute 
the hypostases, as shown above (a. 2) ; second- 
ly, because every hypostasis of a rational nature 
is a person, as appears from the definition of 
1 PG 94 . 1001. 


Boethius {De Duab. Natur.y that, person is 
*‘the individual substance of a rational nature.” 
Hence, to have hypostasis and not person it 
would be necessary to abstract the rationality 
from nature, but not the property from the 
person. 

Reply Obj. i. Person does not add to hypos- 
tasis a distinguishing property absolutely, but a 
distinguishing property of dignity, all of which 
must be taken in place of a difference. Now, this 
distinguishing property is one of dignity be- 
cause it is understood as subsisting in a rational 
nature. Hence, if the distinguishing property be 
removed from the person, the hypostasis no 
longer remains, while it would remain were the 
rationality of the nature removed; for both per- 
son and hypostasis are individual substances. 
Consequently, in God the distingui.shing rela- 
tion belongs to the notion of both. 

Reply Obj. 2. By paternity the Father is not 
only Father, but is a person, and is someone, or 
a hypostasis. It does not follow, however, that 
the Son is not someone or a hypostasis, just as it 
docs not follow that He is not a person. 

Reply Obj 3. Augustine does not mean to say 
that the hypostasis of the Father would remain 
as unbegotten if His paternity were removed, as 
if inna.scibility constituted and distinguished the 
hypostasis of the Father; for this would be im- 
possible, since being unbegotten says nothing 
positive and is only a negation, as he himself 
says.^ But he speaks in a general sense, since 
not every unbegotten being is the Father. So, if 
paternity be removed, the hypostasis of the 
Father does not remain in God, as distinguished 
from the other persons, but only as distin- 
guished from creatures. And this is the way the 
Jews understand it. 

Articlk 4, Whether the Properties Presuppose 
the Notional Acts? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that the notional acts are under- 
stood before the properties. 

Objection i. For the Master of the Sentences 
says (i Scjit. d. xxvii)^ that, “the Father al- 
ways* is, because He begets the Son.” So it 
seems that generation precedes paternity in the 
order of understanding. 

Obj. 2. Further, in the understanding every 
relation presupposes that on which it is founded; 
as equality presupposes quantity. But paternity 
is a relation founded on the action of genera- 

* Chap, 3 (PL 64, i343h 
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tion. Therefore paternity presupposes genera- 
tion. 

Ohj, 3. Further, active generation is to pater- 
nity as nativity is to sonship. But sonship pre- 
supposes nativity, for the Son is so called be- 
cause He is bom. Therefore paternity also pre- 
supposes generation. 

On the contrary, Generation is the operation 
of the person of the Father. But paternity con- 
stitutes the person of the Father. Therefore, in 
the order of understanding, paternity is prior to 
generation. 

I answer that, According to the opinion that 
the properties do not distinguish and constitute 
the hypostases, but only manifest them as al- 
ready distinct and constituted,^ we must ab- 
solutely say that the relations in our mode of 
understanding follow upon* the notional acts, so 
that we can say, absolutely, that “because He 
begets, He is the Father.” 

A distinction, however, is needed if we sup- 
po.se that the relations distinguish and consti- 
tute the divine hypostases. For origin has in God 
an active and passive signification — active, as 
generation is attributed to the Father, and spira- 
tion, taken for the notional act, is attributed to 
the Father and the Son; passive, as nativity is 
attributed to the Son, and procession to the 
Holy Ghost. For, in the order of understanding, 
origin, in the passive sense, precedes absolutely 
the personal properties of the person proceeding, 
because origin, as passively understood, signifies 
the way to a person constituted by the property. 
Likewise, origin signified actively is prior in the 
order of understanding to the non-personal rela- 
tion of the person originating; as the notional 
act of spiration precedes, in the order of under- 
standing, the unnamed relative property com- 
mon to the Father and the Son. The personal 
property of the Father can be considered in a 
twofold sense: first, as a relation, and thus again 
in the order of understanding it presupposes the 
notional act, for relation, as such, is founded 
upon an act; secondly, according as it consti- 
tutes the person, and thus the notional act pre- 
supposes the relation, as an action presupposes 
a person acting. 

Reply Ohj. i. When the Master says that “be- 
cause He begets, He is Father,” the term 
“Father” is taken as meaning relation only, but 
not as signifying the subsisting person ; for then 
it would be necessary to say conversely that be- 
cause He is Father He begets. 

Reply Obj. 2. This objection avails of pater- 

* Richard of St. Victor, De Trin., rv, 15 (PL ig6, 939); 
see above, a. 2. 


nity as a relation, but not as constituting a per** 
son. 

Reply Obj. 3. Nativity is the way to the per- 
son of the Son; and so, in the order of under- 
standing, it precedes sonship, even as constitut- 
ing the person of the Son. But active generation 
signifies a proceeding from the person of the 
Father. Therefore it presupposes the personal 
property of the Father. 

QUESTION XLI 

Of the persons in reference to 
THE notional ACTS 
(In Six Articles) 

We now consider the persons in reference to the 
notional acts, concerning which six points of in- 
quiry arise : ( i ) Whether the notional acts are 
to be attributed to the persons? (2) Whether 
these acts are necessary or voluntary? (3) 
Whether as with regard to these acts a person 
proceeds from nothing or from something? (4) 
Whether in God there exists a power as regards 
the notional acts? (5) What this power means? 
(6) Whether several persons can be the term of 
one notional act? 

Article i. Whether the Notional Acts Are To 
Be Attributed to the Persons? ^ 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It would 
seem that the notional acts are not to be attri- 
buted to the persons. 1 

Objection i. For Boethius says (De Trin.)\^ 
“Whatever is predicated of God, of whatever 
genus it be, becomes the divine substance, ex- 
cept what pertains to the relation.” But action 
is one of the ten genera. Therefore, any action 
attributed to God belongs to His essence, and 
not to a notion. 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine says (De Trin. 
V, 4, 5)® that everything which is said of God, 
is said of Him as regards either His substance, 
or relation. But whatever belongs to the sub- 
stance is signified by the essential attrib- 
utes; and whatever belongs to the relations, 
by the names of the persons, or by the names of 
the properties. Therefore, beyond these, no- 
tional acts are not to be attributed to the per- 
sons. 

Obj. 3. Further, the property of action is of 
itself to cause passiorf But we do not place pas- 
sions in God, Therefore neither are notional 
acts to be placed in God. 

On the contrary, Augustine (Fulgentius, De 
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the Father to beget the Son.” But to beget is an 
act. Therefore notional acts are to be placed in 
God. 

' / answer that, In the divine persons distinc- 
tion is founded on origin. But origin can be 
properly designated only by certain acts. There- 
fore, to signify the order of origin in the divine 
persons, we must attribute notional acts to the 
persons. 

Reply Obj. i. Every origin is designated by 
an act. In God there is a twofold order of origin : 
one, according as the creature proceeds from 
Him, and this is common to the three persons ; 
and so those actions which are attributed to 
God to designate the proceeding of creatures 
from Him, belong to His essence. Another order 
of origin in God regards the procession of per- 
son from person, and so the acts which designate 
the order of this origin are called notional, be- 
cause the notions of the persons are the rela- 
tions of the persons to one another, as is clear 
ftom what was above explained (q. xxxii, a. 3). 

Reply Obj. 2. The notional acts differ from 
the relations of the persons only in their mode 
of signification, and in reality are entirely the 
same. Hence the Master says that generation 
and nativity * 4 n other words are paternity and 
sonship” (i Sent. d. xxvi).* To see this, we 
must consider that the origin of one thing from 
another is first known from movement, for that 
anything be changed from its disposition by 
movement evidently arises from some cause. 
Hence action, in its primary sense, means origin 
of movement; for, as movement derived from 
another into a mobile object, is called passion, 
so the origin of movement itself as beginning 
from another and terminating in what is moved 
is called action. Hence, if we take away move- 
ment action implies nothing more than order of 
origin, in so far as action proceeds from some 
cause or principle to what is from that principle. 
Consequently, since in God no movement exists, 
the personal action of the one producing a per- 
son is only the reference of the principle to the 
person who is from the principle; which ref- 
erences are the relations, or the notions. Never- 
theless we cannot speak of devine and intel- 
ligible things except after the manner sensible 
things, from which we derive our knowledge, 
and wherein actions and passions, so far as these 
imply movement, differ from the relations which 
result from action and passion, and therefore it 
was necessary to signify the relations of the 
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separately after the manner of relations. Thus 
it is evident that they are really the same, differ- 
ing only in their ihode of signification. 

Reply Obj. 3. Action, so far as it means origin 
of movement, naturally involves passion; but 
action in that sense is not attributed to God. 
Hence, passions are attributed to Him only from 
a grammatical standpoint, and in accordance 
with our manner of speaking, as we attribute to 
beget to the Father, and to the Son to be be- 
gotten. 

Article 2. Whether the Notional Acts Are VoU 
untary? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It would 
seem that the notional acts are voluntary. 

Objection i. For Hilary says {De Synod.) 
“Not by natural necessity was the Father led to 
beget the Son.” 

Obj. 2. Further, the Apostle says, He trans- 
ferred us to the kingdom of the Son of His love 
(Col. 1. 13). But love belongs to the will. There- 
fore the Son was begotten of the Father by will. 

Obj. 3. Further, nothing is more voluntary 
than love. But the Holy Ghost proceeds as Love 
from the F'ather and the Son. Therefore He pro- 
ceeds voluntarily. 

Obj. 4. Further, the Son proceeds by mode of 
the intellect, as the Word. But every wwd pro- 
ceeds by the will from a speaker. Therefore the 
Son proceeds from the Father by will, and not 
by nature. 

Obj. 5. Further, what is not voluntary is neces- 
sary. Therefore if the Father begot the Son not 
by the will, it seems to follow that He begot 
Him by necessity; and this is against what 
Augustine says {Ad Orosium qu. vii).'^ 

On the contrary, Augustine says, in the same 
book,^ that, “the Father begot -he Son neither 
by will, nor by necessity.” 

I answer that, Wlien anything is said to be, or 
to be made by the will, this can be understood in 
two sense-. In one sense, the ablative designates 
only concomitance, as I can say that I am a man 
by my will — that is, I will to be a man; and in 
this way it can be said that the Father begot 
the Son by will, as also He is God by will, be- 
cause He wills to be God, and wills to beget the 
Son. In the other sense, the ablative expresses 
the relation of a principle, as it is said that the 
workman works by his will, as the will is the 
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prbdple of 41 $ woifc; niid tbtis in that stme it 
must be said that God the Father did not beget 
the Son by His wili, but that He produced the 
creature by His will. Hence in the book De 
Synod,, it is said^ : “If anyone say that the Son 
was made by the Will of God, as a creature is 
said to be made, let him be anathema.” 

The reason of this is that will and nature 
differ in their manner of causation, in such a 
way that nature is determined to one, while the 
will is not determined to one; and this because 
the effect is assimilated to the form of the 
agent, whereby the latter acts. Now it is mani- 
fest that of one thing there is only one natural 
form whereby it exists; and hence it will act 
according to the kind of thing it is. But the form 
whereby the will acts is not only one, but many, 
according to the number of notions understood. 
Hence what the will does is not dependent upon 
what kind of thing the agent is, but is what the 
agent wills and understands it to be. So the will 
is the principle of those things which may be 
this way or that way, but of those things which 
can be only in one way, the principle is nature. 

What, however, can exist in different ways is 
far from the divine nature, and belongs to the 
nature of a created being, because God is of 
Himself necessary being, whereas a creature is 
made from nothing. Thus, the Arians,^ wishing 
to prove the Son to be a creature, said that the 
Father begot the Son by will, taking will in the 
sense of principle. But we, on the contrary, must 
assert that the Father begot the Son not by will, 
but by nature. Therefore Hilary says {De Sy- 
nod.)^: “The will of God gave to all creatures 
their substance ; but perfect birth gave the Son 
a nature derived from a substance impassible 
and unborn. All things created are such as God 
willed them to be; but the Son, born of God 
subsists in the perfect likeness of God.” 

Reply Obj. i. This saying is directed against 
those^ who did not admit even the concomitance 
of the Father’s will in the generation of the Son, 
for they said that the Father begot the Son in 
such a manner by nature that the will to beget 
Ivas wanting, just as we ourselves suffer many 
things against our will from natural necessity — 
as, for instance, death, old age, and like ills. This 
appears from what precedes and from what fol- 
lows as regards the words quoted, for thus we 
read: “Not against His will, nor as it were, 
forced, nor as if He were led by natural neces- 
sity did the Father beget the Son.” 

* Hilary (PL lo, 520). 
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Reply Ohj, 2, The Apostle ealb. Christ the 
Son of the love of since He is superab^^^ 
dantly loved by God; not, however, as if love 
were the principle of the Son's generation. 

Reply Obj. 3. The will, as a kind of nature, 
wills something naturally, as man's will naturally 
tends to happiness; and likewise God naturally 
wills and loves Himself ; but in regard to things 
other than Himself, the will of God is, in a way, 
undetermined in itself, as above explained (q. 
XIX, A. 3). Now, the Holy Ghost proceeds as 
Love, since God loves Himself, and hence He 
proceeds naturally, although He proceeds by 
mode of the will. 

Reply Obj. 4. Even as regards intellectual 
conceptions, a reduction is made to those hrst 
principles which are naturally understood But 
God naturally understands Himself, and thus 
the conception of the divine Word is natural. 

Reply Obj. 5. A thing is said to be necessary 
of itself, and by reason of another. Taken in the 
latter sense, it has a twofold meaning: first, as 
an efficient and compelling cause, and thus neces^ 
sary means what is violent ; secondly, it means a 
final cause, when a thing is said to be necessary 
as the means to an end. so far as without it the 
end could not be attained, or, at least, so well 
attained. In neither of these ways is the divine 
generation necessary, because God is not the 
means to an end, nor is He subject to compul- 
sion. But a thing is said to be necessary “of it- 
self” which cannot not be; in this sense it is 
necessary for God to be, and in the same sense 
it is necessary that the Father beget the*Son. 

Article 3. Whether the Notional Acts Proceed 
jrom Something? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that the notional acts do not pro- 
ceed from anything. 

Objection i. For if the Father begets the Son 
from something, this will be either from Him- 
self or from something else. If from something 
else, since that from which a thing is generated 
exists in what is generated, it follows that some- 
thing different from the Father exists in the Son, 
and this contradicts what is laid down by Hilary 
(De Trin. vii)® that, “In them nothing diverse 
or different exists.” If the Father begets the Son 
from Himself, since again that from which a 
thing is generated, if it remains, receives as pred- 
icate the thing generated from it — ^just as we 
say, “The man is white,” since the man remains, 
when from not white he is made white — ^it fol- 
lows that either the Father does not remain 
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after the Soil is begotten^ or that the Father is 
the Son, which is false. Therefore the Father 
does not beget the Son from something, but 
from nothing. 

Obj, 2, Further, that from which anything is 
generated is the principle of what is generated. 
So if the Father generate the Son from His own 
essence or nature, it follows that the essence or 
nature of the Father is the principle of the Son. 
But it is not a material principle, because in God 
nothing material exists; and therefore it is, as 
it were, an active principle, as the begetter is the 
principle of the one begotten. Thus it follows 
that the essence generates, which was disproved 
above (q. xxxix, a. 5). 

Obj. 3. Further, Augustine says (De Trin. vii, 
6)* that “the three persons are not from the 
same essence, because the essence is not another 
thing from person.” But the person of the Son 
is not other than the essence. Therefore the Son 
is not from the Father’s essence. 

Obj, 4. Further, every creature is from 
nothing. But in Scripture the Son is called a 
creature; for it is said (Ecclus. 24. 5), in the 
person of the Wisdom begotten, I came out of 
the mouth of the Most Highf the first-born be- 
fore all creatures; and further on (verse 14) it 
is said as uttered by the same Wisdom, From 
the beginning, and before the world was I 
created. Therefore the Son was not begotten 
from something, but from nothing. Likewise we 
can object concerning the Holy Ghost, by rea- 
son of what is said (Zach. 12. i) : Thus saith the 
Lord Who stretcheth forth the heavens, and 
layeth the foundations of the earth, and formeth 
the spirit of ?nan within him; and (Amos 4. 13) 
according to another version (The Septuagint) : 
/ Who form the earth, and create the spirit. 

On the contrary, Augustine (Fulgentius, De 
Fide ad Petrum i, 2y says: “God the Father, of 
His nature, without beginning, begot the Son 
equal to Himself.” 

I answer that, The Son was not begotten from 
nothing, but from the Father’s substance. For 
it was explained above (q. xxvir, a. 2; q. 
XXXIII, AA. 2, 3) that paternity, sonship and na- 
tivity really and truly exist in God. Now, this is 
the difference between true generation, where- 
by one proceeds from another as a .son, and 
making, that the maker makes something out of 
external matter, as a carpenter makes a bench 
out of wood, whereas a man begets a son from 
himself. Now, as a created workman makes a 
thing out of matter, so God makes things out 
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of nothing, as will be shown later on (q. xlv, a. 
2), not as if this nothing were a part of the 
substance of the thing made, but because the 
whole substance of a thing is produced by Him 
without anything else whatever presupposed. 
So,' were the Son to proceed from the Father as 
out of nothing, then the Son would be to the 
Father what the thing made is to the maker, to 
which, as is evident, the name of sonship would 
not apply except by a kind of likeness. Thus, if 
the Son of God proceeds from the Father out 
of nothing, He could not be properly and truly 
called the Son, whereas the contrary is stated 
(I John 5. 20) : That we may be in His true 
Son Jesus Christ. Therefore the true Son of God 
is not from nothing; nor is He made, but be- 
gotten. 

That certain creatures made by God out of 
nothing are called sons of God is to be taken in 
a metaphorical sense, according to a kind of as- 
similation to Him Who is the true Son. And so, 
as He is the only true and natural Son of God, 
He is called the only begotten, according to 
John I. 18, The only begotten Son, Who is in 
the bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him; 
and so far as others are entitled sons of adop- 
tion by assimilation to Him, He is called the 
first begotten, according to Rom. 8. 29: Whom 
He foreknew He also predestinated to be made 
conformable to the image of His Son, that He 
might he the first born of many brethren. 

Therefore the Son of God is begotten of the 
substance of the Father, but not in the same 
way as man is bom of man, for a part of the 
human substance in generation passes into the 
substance of the one begotten, whereas the di- 
vine nature cannot be parted. And so it neces- 
sarily follows that the Father in begetting the 
Son does not transmit any part of His nature, 
but communicates His whole nature to Him, the 
distinction only of origin remaining, as explained 
above (q. xl, a. 2). 

Reply Obj. i. When we say that the Son was 
born of the Father, the preposition “of” desig- 
nates a consubstantial generating principle, but 
not a material principle. For that which is pro- 
duce'd from matter is made by a change of form 
in that from which it is produced. But the divine 
essence is unchangeable, and is not able to re- 
ceive another form. 

Reply Obj. 2. When we say the Son is begot- 
ten of the essence of the Father, as the Master 
of the Sentences explains (i Sent. d. \)? this 
denotes the relation of a kind of active principle, 
and as he expounds, the Son is begotten of the 
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essence of the Father — that is, of the Father 
Who is essence; and so Augustine says (De 
Trin. xv, 13).* “When I say of the Father Who 
is essence, it is the same as if I said more ex- 
plicitly, of the essence of the Father.” 

This, however, is not enough to explain the 
real meaning of the words. For we can say that 
the creature is from God Who is essence, but 
not that it is from the essence of God. So we 
may explain them otherwise, by observing that 
the preposition “of” {de) always denotes consub- 
stantiality. We do not say that a house is “of” 
{de) the builder, since he is not the consubstan- 
tial cause. We can say, however, that some- 
thing is “of” another if this is its consubstantial 
principle, no matter in what way it is so, whether 
it be an active principle, as the son is said 
to be of the father, or a material principle, 
as a knife is of iron; or a formal principle, 
at least in those things in which the forms are 
subsisting, and not accidental to another, for we 
can say that an angel is “of” an intellectual na- 
ture. In this way, then, we say that the Son 
is begotten of the essence of the Father, since 
the essence of the Father, communicated by 
generation, subsists in the Son. 

Reply Obj. 3. When we say that the Son is be- 
gotten of the essence of the Father, a term is 
added which saves the distinction. But when we 
say that the three persons are of the divine es- 
sence, there is nothing expressed to warrant the 
distinction signified by the preposition, so there 
is no parity of argument. 

Reply Obj. 4. When we say Wisdom was 
created, this may be understood not of Wisdom 
which is the Son of God, but of created wisdom 
given by God to creatures; for it is said, He 
created her (namely. Wisdom) in the Holy 
Ghost, and He poured her out over all His ivorks 
(Ecclus. I. 9, 10). Nor is it inconsistent for 
Scripture in one text to speak of the Wisdom be- 
gotten and wisdom created, for wisdom created 
is a kind of participation of the uncreated Wis- 
dom. The saying may also be referred to the 
created nature assumed by the Son, .so that the 
sense be, “From the beginning and before the 
world was I made” — that is, I was foreseen as 
united to the creature. Or the mention of wis- 
dom as both created and begotten conveys to us 
the mode of the divine generation ; for in gen- 
eration what is generated receives the nature of 
the generator, and this pertains to perfection, 
whereas in creation the Creator is not changed, 
but the creature does not receive the Creator's 
nature. Thus the Son is called both created and 
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begotten, in order that from the idea of creation 
the immutability of the Father may be under- 
stood, and from generation the unity of nature 
in the Father and the Son. In this way Hilary 
expounds the sense of this text of Scripture {De 
Synod,)} The other passages quoted do not 
refer to the Holy Ghost, but to the created 
spirit, sometimes called wind, sometimes air, 
sometimes the breath of man, sometimes also 
the soul, or any other invisible substance* 

Article 4. Whether in God There Is a Power 
With Regard to the Notional Acts? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that in God there is no power with 
regard to the notional acts. 

Objection i. For every kind of power is either 
active, or passive, neither of which can be ap- 
plied here, since there is no passive power in 
God, as above explained (q. xxv, a. i) ; nor can 
active power belong to one person with respect 
to another, since the divine persons were not 
made, as stated above (a. 3). Therefore in God 
there is no power with respect to the notional 
acts. 

Obj, 2. Further, the object of power is what 
is possible. But the divine persons are not re- 
garded as possible, but as necessary. Therefore, 
as regards the notional acts, whereby the divine 
persons proceed, there cannot be power in God. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Son proceeds as the word, 
which is the concept of the intellect, and the 
Holy Ghost proceeds as love, which pertains to 
the will. But in God p)ower is spoken of In rela- 
tion to effects, and not in relation to intellect 
and will, as stated above (q. xxv, a. i Ans. 3, 4). 
Therefore, in God power does not exist in rela- 
tion to the notional acts. 

On the contrary^ Augustine says {Contra 
Maxim, ii, 7):® “If God the Father could not 
beget a co-equal Son, where is the omnipotence 
of God the Father?” Power therefore exists in 
God with respect to the notional acts. 

I answer that, As the notional acts exist in 
God, so must there be also a power in God with 
respect to these acts, .since power only means 
the principle of act. So, as we understand the 
Father to be principle of generation, and the 
Father and the Son to be the principle of spira- 
tion, we must attribute the power of generating 
to the Father, and the power of spiration to the 
Father and the Son ; for the power of generation 
means that whereby the generator generates. 
Now every generator generates by something. 
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Thctcfrare to every generator ire must suppose 
the poiver of generating, and to the spirator the 
power Of spirating. 

Reply Obj. i. As a person, according to the 
notional ,acts, does not proceed as if made, so 
the pow^r in God with respect to the notional 
acts has no reference to a person as if made, but 
only with respect to the p>erson as proceeding. 

Reply Obj. 2. Possible, as opposed to what is 
necessary, is a consequence of a passive power, 
which does not exist in God. Hence, in God 
there is no such thing as possibility in this sense, 
but only in the sense of possible as contained in 
what is necessary; and in this latter sense it 
can be said that as it is possible for God to be, 
so also is it possible that the Son should be 
generated. 

Reply Obj. 3. Power signifies a principle, and 
a principle implies distinction from that of 
which it is the principle. Now we must observe 
a twofold distinction in things said of God: one 
IS a real distinction, the other is a distinction of 
reason only. By a real distinction. God by His 
essence is distinct from those thing.s of which He 
is the principle by creation, just as one person 
is distinct from the other of which He is prin- 
ciple by a notional act. But in God the distinc- 
tion of action and agent is one of reason only, 
otherwise action would be an accident in God. 
And therefore with respect to those actions ac- 
cording to which certain things proceed which 
are distinct from God, either personally or es- 
sentially, we may ascribe power to God in its 
proper notion of principle. And as we ascribe to 
God the power of creating, so we may ascribe 
the power of begetting and of spirating. But to 
understand and to will are not such actions as 
to designate the procession of something dis- 
tinct from God, either essentially or personally. 
Therefore, with regard to these actions we can- 
not ascribe power to God in its proper sense, 
but only after our way of understanding and 
speaking, since we designate by different terms 
the intellect and the act of understanding in 
God, whereas in God the act of understanding 
is His very essence and has no principle. 

Article 5, Whether the Power of Begetting Sig- 
nifies a Relation, and Not the Essenre? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
would seem that the power of begetting, or of 
spirating, signifies the relation and not the es- 
sence. 

Objection r. For power signifies a principle, 
as appears from its definition ; for active power 
is the principle of action, as we find in the Meta- 


pkysics.^ But to God, principto with respect to 
Person is said nottonally Therefore, in God, 
power does not signify essence but relation. 

Obj. 2. Further, in God, that which is possible 
(posse) and to act are not distinct. But in God, 
begetting signifies relation. Therefore, the same 
applies to the power of begetting. 

Obj. 3. Further, terms signifying the essence 
to God, are common to the three persons. But 
the power of begetting is not common to the 
three persons, but proper to the Father. There- 
fore it does not signify the essence. 

On the contrary, As God has the power to be- 
get the Son, so also He wills to beget Him. But 
the will to beget signifies the essence. Therefore, 
also, the power to beget. 

I answer that, Some have said^ that the power 
to beget signifies relation in God. But this is not 
possible. For in every agent that is properly 
called power by which the agent acts. Now, 
everything that produces something by its ac- 
tion produces something like itself, as to the 
form by which it acts; just as man begotten is 
like his begetter in his human nature, in virtue 
of which the father has the power to beget a 
man. In every begetter, therefore, that is the 
power of begetting in which the begotten is like 
the begetter. Now the Son of God is like the 
Father, Who begets Him, in the divine nature. 
Therefore the divine nature in the Father is in 
Him the power of begetting. And so Hilary says 
{De Trin. v) “The birth of God cannot but 
contain that nature from which it proceeded; 
for He cannot subsist other than God, Who sub- 
sists from no other source than God.” 

W^c must therefore say that the power of be- 
getting signifies principally the divine essence 
as the Master .says (i Sent. d. vii),^ and not the 
relation only. Nor does it signify the essence as 
identified with the relation, so as to signify both 
equally. For although paternity is signified as 
the form of the Father, nevertheless it is a per- 
sonal property, being in relation to the person 
of the Father what the individual form is to the 
individual creature. Now the individual form 
in things created con.stitutes the person beget- 
ting but is not that by which the begetter begets; 
otherwise Socrates would beget Socrates. So 
neither can paternity be understood as that by 
which the Father begets, but as constituting the 
person of the Father; otherwise the Father 
would beget the Father But that by which the 
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Ffttber begetit is th^ divine mture, in^^ich the 
Son is like to Him. And in this sense Damascene 
says (De Fide OrthodA, 8)* that “generation is 
the work of nature, not of nature as generating, 
but as that by which the generator generates.” 
And therefore the power of begetting signifies 
the divine nature directly, but the relation in- 
directly. 

Reply Obj. i. Power does not signify the rela- 
tion itself of a principle, for thus it would be 
in the genus of relation, but it signifies that 
which is a principle; not, indeed, in the sense 
in which we call the agent a principle, but in the 
sense of being that by which the agent acts. Now 
the agent is distinct from that which it makes, 
and the generator from that which it generates, 
but that by which the generator generates is 
common to generated and generator, and so 
much more perfectly as the generation is more 
perfect. Since, therefore, the divine generation 
is most perfect, that by which the Begetter be- 
gets, is common to Begotten and Begetter and 
the same in number, and not only in species, as 
in things created. Therefore, from the fact that 
we say that the divine essence is the principle 
by which the Begetter begets, it does not follow 
that the divine essence is distinct, which would 
follow if we were to say that the divine essence 
begets. 

Reply Obj. 2. As in God, the power of be- 
getting is the same as the act of begetting, so 
the divine essence is the same in reality as the 
act of begetting or paternity, although there is 
a distinction of reason. 

Reply Obj. 3. When I speak of the power of 
begetting, power is signified directly, begetting 
indirectly, just as if I were to say, the essence of 
the Father. Therefore in respect of the essence 
which is signified, the power of begetting is com- 
mon to the three persons, but in respect of the 
notion that is connoted it is proper to the per- 
son of the Father. 

Article 6. Whether Several Persons Can Be the 
Term of One Notional Act? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It would 
seem that a notional act can be directed to sev- 
eral Persons, so that there may be several Per- 
sons begotten or spiraled in God. 

Objection i. For whoever has the power of be- 
getting can beget. But the Son has the power of 
begetting. Therefore He can beget. But He can 
not beget Himself, Therefore He can beget 
another son. Therefore there can be several 
Sons in God. 

> TG 


Okh Further, Augustine says 
JldTdxwn. ii, 12) “The Son did not beget a 
tor; not that He could not, but that it behoved 
Him not/* 

Obj. 3. Further, God the Father has greater 
power to beget than has a created father. But a 
man can beget several sons. Therefore God can 
also : the more so that the power of the Father 
is not diminished after begetting the Son. 

On the contrary y In God that which is pas- 
sible, and that which is do not differ. If, there- 
fore, in God it were possible for there to be 
several Sons, there would be several Sons. And 
thus there would be more than three Persons 
in God; which is heretical. 

I answer that, As Athanasius says,® in God 
there is only “one Father, one Son, one Holy 
Ghost.” For this four reasons may be given. 

The first reason is in regard to the relations 
by which alone are the Persons distinct. For 
since the divine Persons are the relations them- 
selves as subsistent, there would not be several 
Fathers, or several Sons in God, unless there 
were more than one paternity, or more than 
one sonship. And this, indeed, would not be 
possible except owing to a material distinction, 
since forms of one species are not multiplied ex- 
cept in respect of matter, which is not in God. 
Therefore there can be but one subsistent son- 
ship in God, just as there could be but one sub- 
sistent whiteness. 

The second reason is taken from the manner 
of the processions. For God understands and 
wills all things by one simple act. Therefore 
there can be but one person proceeding after the 
manner of word, which person is the Son; and 
but one person proceeding after the manner of 
love, which person is the Holy Ghost. 

The third reason is taken from the manner in 
which the persons proceed. For the persons pro- 
ceed naturally, as we have said (a. 2), and na- 
ture is determined to one. 

The fourth reason is taken from the perfec- 
tion of the divine persons. For this reason is the 
Son perfect, that the entire divine sonship is 
contained in Him, and that there is but one 
Son. The argument is similar in regard to the 
other persons. 

Reply Obj. i. Although we can grant abso- 
lutely that the Son has the same power as the 
Father, we cannot grant that the Son has the 
power generandi (of begetting) thus taking gen- 
erandi as the gerund of the active verb, so that 
the sense would be that the Son has the power 
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to beget. Just as, although Father and Son have Ohj. 2. Further, the divine persons are of one 


the same being, it does not follow that the Son 
is the Father, by reason of the notional term 
added. But if the word generandi (of being be- 
gotten) is taken as the gerundive of the passive 
verb, the power generandi is in the Son — that is, 
the power of being begotten. The same is to be 
said if it be taken as the gerundive of an im- 
personal verb, so that the sense would be the 
power of generation — that is, a power by which 
it is generated by some person. 

Reply Ohj, 2. Augustine does not mean to say 
by those words that the Son could beget a Son, 
but that if He did not, it was not because He 
could not, as we shall see later on (q. xlii, a. 6 
Ans. 3). 

Reply Ohj. 3. Divine perfection and the im- 
materiality in God require that there cannot be 
several Sons in God, as we have explained. 
Therefore that there are not several Sons is not 
due to any lack of power to beget in the Father. 

QUESTION XLII 
Of equality and liiceness among 

THE DIVINE PERSONS 
{In Six Articles) 

We now have to consider the persons as com- 
pared to one another: first, with regard to 
equality and likeness; secondly, with regard to 
mission (q. xliii). Concerning the first there 
are six points of inquiry. 

(i) Whether there is equality among the di- 
vine persons? (2) Whether the person who pro- 
ceeds is equal to the one from Whom He pro- 
ceeds in eternity? (3) Whether there is any 
order among the divine persons? (4) Whether 
the divine persons are equal in greatness? (5) 
Whether the one divine person is in another? 
(6) Whether they arc equal in power? 

Article i. Whether There Is Equality in God? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It would 
seem that equality docs not apply to the divine 
persons. 

Objection i. For equality is in relation to 
things w'hich are “one in quantity” as the Philos- 
opher says.^ But In the divine persons there is 
no quantity, neither continuous intrinsic quan- 
tity, which we call size, nor continuous extrin- 
sic quantity, which we call place and time. 
Nor can there be equality by reason of discrete 
quantity, because two persons are more than 
one. Therefore equality does not apply to the 
divine persons. 

^ Metaphysics^ v, 15 (1021*12). 


essence, as we have said (q. xxxix, a. 2). Now 
essence is signified by way of form. But agree- 
ment in form makes things alike, not equal. 
Therefore, we may speak of likeness in the di- 
vine persons, but not of equality. 

Ohj. 3. Further, things wherein there is to be 
found equality are equal to one another, for 
equality is reciprocal. But the divine per- 
sons cannot be said to be equal to one an- 
other. For as Augustine says {De Trin. vi, 
10):* “If an image answers perfectly to that 
whereof it is the image, it may be said to be 
equal to it; but that which it represents cannot 
be said to be equal to the image.” But the Son 
is the image of the Father, and so the Father is 
not equal to the Son. Therefore equality is not 
to be found among the divine persons. 

Ohj. 4. Further, equality is a relation. But no 
relation is common to the three persons, for 
the persons are distinct by reason of the rela- 
tions. Therefore equality is not becoming to the 
divine persons. 

On the contrary, Athanasius says® that “the 
three persons are co-eternal and co-equal to one 
another.” 

I answer that, We must admit equality among 
the divine persons. For, according to the Philos- 
opher,^ equality signifies “the negation of greater 
or less.” Now we cannot admit anything greater 
or less in the divine persons; for as Boethius 
says {De Trin. i) “They must admit a dif- 
ference” — namely, of Godhead — “who speak of 
either increase or decrease, as the Arians do, 
who sunder the Trinity by distinguishing de- 
grees as of numbers, thus involving a plurality.” 
Now the reason of this is that unequal things 
cannot have the same quantity. But quantity, 
in God, is nothing else than His essence. There- 
fore it follows, that if there we^r any inequality 
in the divine persons, they would not have the 
same c.ssence; and thus the three persons would 
not be one God, which is impossible. We must 
therefore admit equality among the divine per- 
sons. 

Reply Ohj. 1. Quantity is twofold. There is 
quantity of bulk or dimensive quantity, which 
is to be found only in corporeal things, and has, 
therefore, no place in God. There is also quan- 
tity of virtue, which is measured according to 
the perfection of some nature or form ; to this 
sort of quantity we allude when we speak of 
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something as being more, or less, hot, in so far 
as it is more, or less, perfect in heat. Now this 
virtual quantity is measured first by its source 
— that is, by the perfection of that form or na- 
ture, and this is the greatness of spiritual things, 
just as we speak of great heat on account of its 
intensity and perfection. And so Augustine says 
(De Trin. vi, 8)* that “in things which are great, 
but not in bulk, to be greater is to be better,” 
for the more perfect a thing is, the better it is. 
Secondly, virtual quantity is measured by the 
effects of the form. Now the first effect of form 
is being, for ever>-thing has being by reason of 
its form. The second effect is operation, for 
every agent acts through its form. Consequently 
virtual quantity is measured both in regard to 
being and in regard to action ; in regard to being, 
in so far as things of a more perfect nature are 
of longer duration, and in regard to action, in so 
far as things of a more perfect nature are more 
powerful to act. And so as Augustine (Fulgen- 
tius, De Fide ad Petrum, ly says: We under- 
stand equality to be in the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, “inasmuch as no one of them either 
precedes in eternity, or excels in greatness, or 
surpasses in power.” 

Reply Obj. 2. Where we have equality with 
respect to virtual quantity, equality includes 
likeness and something besides, because it ex- 
cludes excess. For whatever things have a com- 
mon form may be said to be alike, even if they 
do not participate in that form equally, just as 
the air may be said to be like fire in heat; but 
they cannot be said to be equal, if one partici- 
pates in the form more perfectly than another. 
And because not only is the same nature in both 
Father and Son, but also because it is in both 
in perfect equality, therefore we say not only 
that the Son is like to the F'ather, in order to ex- 
clude the error of Eunomius,^ but also that He 
is equal to the Father to exclude the error of 
Arius.'* 

Reply Obj. 3. Equality or likeness in God may 
be designated in two ways — namely, by nouns 
and by verbs. When designated by nouns, 
equality in the divine persons is mutual, and so 
is likeness; for the Son is equal and like to the 
Father, and conversely. This is because the 
divine essence is not more the Father’s than the 
Son’s. Hence, just as the Son has the greatness 
of the Father, and is therefore equal to the 
Father, so the Father has the greatness of the 
Son, and is therefore equal to the Son. But in 
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reference to creatures* Dionysius says {Div. 
Norn, ix) “Equality and likeness are not mu-? 
tual.” For things caused are said to be like their 
causes because they have the form of their 
causes, but not conversely, for the form is prin- 
cipally in the cause, and secondarily in the thing 
caused. 

But verbs signify equality with movement. 
And although movement is not in God, there is 
something that receives. Since, there^re, the 
Son receives from the Father, this, namely, that 
He is equal to the Father, and not conversely, 
for this reason we say that the Son is equalled 
to the Father, but not conversely. 

Reply Obj. 4. In the divine persons there is 
nothing for us to consider but the essence which 
they have in common and the relations in which 
they are distinct. Now equality implies both — 
namely, distinction of persons, for nothing can 
be said to be equal to itself; and unity of es- 
sence, since for this reason are the persons equal 
to one another, that they are of the same great- 
ness and essence. Now it is clear that the rela- 
tion of a thing to itself is not a real relation. 
Nor, again, is one relation referred to another by 
a further relation ; for when we say that paterni- 
ty is opposed to sonship, opposition is not a re- 
lation mediating between paternity and sonship. 
For in both these cases relation would be multi- 
plied indefinitely. Therefore equality and like- 
ness in the divine persons is not a real relation 
distinct from the personal relations: but in its 
meaning it includes both the relations which dis- 
tinguish the persons and the unity of essence* 
For this reason the Master says (i Sent. d. 
xxxi)® that in these “it is only the terms that are 
relative.” 

Article 2. Whether the Person Proceeding Is 
Co-Eternal With His Principle, As the Son 
With the Father? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that the person proceeding is not 
co-eternal with His principle, as the Son with 
the Father. 

Objection i. For Arius gives twelve modes of 
generation.’ The first mode is like the issue of a 
line from a point, wherein is wanting equality of 
simplicity. The second is like the emission of 
rays from the sun, wherein is absent equality of 
nature. The third is like the mark or impression 
made by a seal, wherein is wanting consubstan- 
tiality and power of making. The fourth is the 
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infmioii of a good will from 0od, wherein also 
con$ub$tanUality is wanting. The fifth is the 
emanation of an accident from its subject; but 
the accident has no subsistence. The sixth is the 
abstraction of a species from matter, as sense 
receives the species from the sensible thing, 
wherein is wanting equality of spiritual simplic- 
ity. The seventh is the stirring of the will by 
knowledge, which stimulation is merely tempo- 
ral. The eighth is transformation, as an image is 
made of brass; which transformation is mate- 
rial. The ninth is motion from a mover; and 
here again we have effect and cause. The tenth 
is the taking of species from genera; but this 
mode has no place in God, for the Father is not 
predicated of the Son as the genus of a species. 
The eleventh is the realization of an idea (idea- 
fio), as an external box arises from the one in 
the mind. The twelfth is birth, as a man is be- 
gotten of his father ; which implies priority and 
posteriority of time. Thus it is clear that equali- 
ty of nature or of time is absent in every mode 
whereby one thing is from another. So if the Son 
is from the Father, we must say that He is less 
than the Father, or later than the Father, or 
both. 

Obj. 2 . Further, everything that comes from 
another has a principle. But nothing eternal has 
a principle. Therefore the Son is not eternal; 
nor is the Holy Ghost. 

Obj, 3. Further, everything which is cor- 
rupted ceases to be. Hence everything generated 
begins to be; for the end of generation is exist- 
ence. But the Son is generated by the Father. 
Therefore He begins to be, and is not co-eternal 
with the Father. 

Obj. 4. Further, if the Son be begotten by the 
Father, either He is always being begotten, or 
there is some instant in which He is begotten If 
He is always being begotten, since during the 
process of generation a thing must be imperfect, 
as appears in successive things which are always 
in process of becoming, as time and motion, it 
follows that the Son must be always imperfect, 
which cannot be admitted. Thus there is an in- 
stant to be assigned for the begetting of the 
Son, and before that moment the Son did not 
exist. 

On the contrary, Athanasius decbres^ that 
“all the three persons are co-eternal with each 
other.” 

I answer that, We must say that the Son is co- 
eternal with the Father. In proof of this we must 
consider that for a thing which proceeds from 
a principle to be posterior to its principle may 

1 Cf: Creed **Quieum^** (MA xr 1355; DZ 39). 


be due to two reasons: one on the part of the 
agent, and the other on the part of the action. 
On the part of the agent this happens differently 
as regards free agents and natural agents. In 
free agents, on account of the choice of time; 
for as a free agent can choose the form it gives 
to the effect, as stated above (q. xli, a. 2), so it 
can choose the time in which to produce its ef- 
fect. In natural agents, however, the same thing 
happens because the agent does not have its per- 
fection of natural power from the very first, but 
obtains it after a certain time; as, for instance, 
a man is not able to generate from the very first. 
Considered on the part of action, anything de- 
rived from a principle cannot exist simultane- 
ously with its principle when the action is suc- 
cessive. So, given that an agent, as soon as it ex- 
ists, begins to act thus, the effect would not 
exist in the same instant, but in the instant of 
the action’s termination. Now it is manifest, ac- 
cording to what has been said (q. xli, a. 2), 
that the Father does not beget the Son by will, 
but by nature ; and also that the Father’s nature 
was perfect from eternity; and again that the 
action whereby the Father produces the Son is 
not successive, because thus the Son of God 
would be successively generated, and this gen- 
eration would be material, and accompanied 
with movement, which is impossible. Therefore 
we conclude that the Son existed whenever the 
Father existed; and thus the Son is co-eternal 
with the Father, and likewise the Holy Ghost is 
co-eternal with both. 

Reply Obj. 1. As Augustine says (De Verbis 
Domini, Serm. 117),^ no mode of the procession 
of any creature perfectly represents the divine 
generation. Hence we need to gather a likeness 
of it from many of these modes, so that what is 
wanting in one may be somewhat supplied from 
another; and thus it is declared in the council of 
Ephesus.^ “Let Splendour tell thee that the co- 
eternal Son existed always with the Father; let 
the Word announce the impassibility of His 
Birth; let the name Son insinuate His consub- 
stantiality.” Yet, above them all the procession 
of the word from the intellect represents it more 
exacDy, since the intellectual word is not pos- 
terior to its source except in an intellect passing 
from potency to act ; and this cannot be said of 
God. 

Reply Obj. 2. Eternity excludes the principle 
of duration, but not the principle of origin. 

Reply Obj. 3. Every corruption is a change; 
and so all that corrupts begins not to be and 
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imes to be. tbfe divine generation, however, is 
not changed, as stated above (q, 3 fcxvn, a. 2). 
Hence the Son is ever being begotten, and the 
Father is always begetting. 

Reply Obj. 4. In time there is something in- 
divisible — ^namely, the instant; and there is 
something else which endures — ^namely, time. 
But in eternity the indivisible now stands al- 
ways stili, as we have said above (q. x, a. 2, 
Ans. I, A. 4, Ans. 2), But the generation of the 
Son is not in the now of time, or in time, but in 
eternity. And so to express the presentiality and 
permanence of eternity, we can say that “He is 
ever being born,’* as Origen said {Horn, in John 
1).^ But as Gregory* and Augustine* said, it is 
better to say “ever bom,” so that “ever” may 
denote the permanence of eternity, and “bom” 
the perfection of the only Begotten. Thus, there- 
fore, neither is the Son imperfect, nor was there 
a time when He was not, as Arius said> 

Article 3. Whether in the Divine Persons 
There Exists an Order of Nature? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that among the divine persons there 
does not exist an order of nature. 

Objection i. For whatever exists in God is 
the essence, or a person, or a notion. But the 
order of nature does not signify the essence, nor 
any of the persons, or notions. Therefore there 
is no order of nature in God. 

Obj. 2. Further, wherever order of nature ex- 
ists, one comes before another, at least, accord- 
ing to nature and intellect. But in the divine per- 
sons “there exists neither priority nor posterior- 
ity,” as declared by Athanasius.^ Therefore, in 
the divine persons there is no order of nature. 

Obj, 3. Further, wherever order exists, distinc- 
tion also exists. But there is no distinction in the 
divine nature. Therefore it is not subject to or- 
der, and order of nature does not exist in it. 

Obj. 4. Further, the divine nature is the divine 
essence. But there is no order of essence in God. 
Therefore neither is there of nature. 

On the contrary f Where plurality exists with- 
out order, confusion exists. But in the divine 
persons there is no confusion, as Athanasius 
says.® Therefore in God order exists. 

/ answer that, Order always has reference to 
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some Therelc>re elhct there are mmy 

kinds of princ;iple*^amdy, according to site, 
a point; according to int^ect, as the principle 
of demonstration; and according to individual 
causes — so are there many kinds of order. Now 
principle according to origin, without priority, 
is asserted in God as we have stated (q. xxxin, 
A. 1) ; so there must likewise be order according 
to origin, without priority; and this is called the 
order of nature, in the words of Augustine (Con- 
tra Maxim.) “Not whereby one is prior to an- 
other, but whereby one is from another.” 

Reply Obj. i. The order of nature signifies 
the notion of origin in general, not a special kind 
of origin. 

Reply Obj. 2. In things created, even when 
what is derived from a principle is coeval in 
duration with its principle, the principle still 
comes first according to nature and reason, if 
we consider the principle. If, however, >ve con- 
sider the relations of cause and effect, or of the 
principle and the thing proceeding from it, it is 
clear that the things so related are simultaneous 
in nature and reason, since the one enters the 
definition of the other. But in God the relations 
them.seives are the persons subsisting in one na- 
ture. So, neither on the part of the nature, nor on 
the part of the relations, can one person be prior 
to another, not even according to nature aud 
reason. 

Reply Obj. 3. The order of nature means not 
the ordering of nature itself, but the existence 
of order in the divine Persons according to 
natural origin. 

Reply Obj. 4. Nature in a certain way implies 
the notion of a principle, but essence does not ; 
and so the order of origin is more correctly 
called the order of nature than the order of 
essence. 

Article 4. Whether the Son Is Equal to the 
Father in Greatness? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that the Son is not equal to the 
Father in greatness. 

Objection i. For He Himself said (John 14. 
28) : The Father is greater than I; and the Apos- 
tle says (I Cor. 15. 28) : The Son Himself shall 
be subject to Him that put all things under 
Him. 

Obj. 2. Further, Paternity is part of the Fa- 
ther’s dignity. But paternity does not belong to 
the Son. Therefore the Son does not possess all 
the Father’s dignity; and so He is not equal in 
greatness to the Father. 
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06 ;. 3. Further, wherever there exist a whole 
and a part, many parts are more than one only, 
or than fewer parts ; as three men are more than 
two, or than one. But in God a universal whole 
exists, and a part ; for under relation or notion, 
several notions are included. Therefore, since in 
the Father there are three notions, while in the 
Son there are only two, the Son is evidently not 
equal to the Father. 

On the contrary y It is said (Phil. 2. 6): He 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God. 

I answer that, The Son is necessarily equal to 
the Father in greatness. For the greatness of God 
is nothing but the perfection of His nature. 
Now it belongs to the very nature of paternity 
and sonship that the Son by generation should 
attain to the possession of the perfection of the 
nature which is in the Father, in the same way 
as it is in the Father Himself. But since in men 
generation is a certain kind of change of one pro- 
ceeding from potency to act, it follows that a 
man is not equal at first to the father who be- 
gets him, but attains to equality by due growth, 
unless owing to a defect in the principle of gen- 
eration it should happen otherwise. From what 
precedes (q. xxvii, a. 2; q. xxxm, aa. 2, 3), it 
is evident that in God there exist proper and 
true paternity and sonship. Nor can we say that 
the power of generation in the Father was defec- 
tive, or that the Son of God arrived at perfection 
in a successive manner and by change. There- 
fore we must say that the Son was eternally 
equal to the Father in greatness. Hence, Hilary 
says (De Synod., Can. 27):* “Remove bodily 
weakness, remove the beginning of conception, 
remove pain and all human shortcomings, then 
every son, by reason of his natural nativity, is 
the father's equal, because he has a like nature.” 

Reply Obj. i. These words are to be under- 
stood of Christ’s human nature, wherein He is 
less than the Father, and subject to Him ; but in 
His divine nature He is equal to the Father. 
This is expressed by Athanasius,* “Equal to the 
Father in His Godhead; less than the Father in 
humanity; and by Hilary (De Trin. ix);^ “By 
the authority of giving, the Father is greater; 
but He is not less to Whom the same being is 
given”; and (De Synod.) “The Son subjects 
Himself by His inborn piety” — that by His 
recognition of paternal authority, whereas “crea- 
tures are subject by their created weakness.” 

Reply Obj. 2. Equality is measured by great- 
ness. In God greatness signifies the perfection 
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of nature, as above explained (a. i, Ans, i), and 
belongs to the essence. Thus equality and like- 
ness in God have reference to the essence; nor 
can there be inequality or unlikeness arising 
from the distinction of the relations. For which 
reason Augustine says (Contra Maxim, ii, 18),® 
“The question of origin is. Who is from whom? 
but the question of equality is, Of what kind, or 
how great, is he?” Therefore, paternity is the 
Father’s dignity, as also the Father’s essence, 
since dignity is something absolute, and per- 
tains to the e.ssence. As, therefore, the same es- 
sence, which in the Father is paternity, in the 
Son is sonship, so the same dignity which, in the 
Father is paternity, in the Son is sonship. It is 
thus true to say that the Son possesses whatever 
dignity the Father has ; but we cannot argue — 
the Father has paternity, therefore the Son has 
paternity, for there is a transition from sub- 
stance to relation. For the Father and the Son 
have the same essence and dignity, which exist 
in the Father by the relation of giver and in the 
Son by the relation of receiver. 

Reply Obj. 3. In God relation is not a univer- 
sal whole, although it is predicated of many re- 
lations, because all the relations are one in es- 
sence and being, which is irreconcilable with the 
notion of universal, the parts of which are dis- 
tinguished in being. Person likewise is not a uni- 
versal term in God as we have seen above (q. 
XXX, A. 4, Ans. 3). Therefore all the relations 
together are not greater than only one; nor are 
all the persons something greater than only one, 
because the whole perfection of the divine na- 
ture exists in each person. 

Article 5. Whether the Son Is in the Father, 
and Conversely? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
would seem that the Son is n ' t in the Father 
and conversely. 

Objection i. For the Philosopher® gives eight 
modes of one thing existing in another, accord- 
ing to none of which is the Son in the Father, or 
conversely, as is clear to anyone who examines 
each mode. Therefore the Son and the Father 
are not in each other. 

Obj. 2. Further, nothing that has come out 
from another is within it. But the Son from 
eternity came out from the Father, according to 
Micheas 5. 2: His going forth is from the be- 
ginning, from the days of eternity. Therefore 
the Son is not in the Father. 

Obj. 3. Further, one of two opposites cannot 
be in the other. But the Son and the Father are 
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relatively opposed. Therefore one cannot be in 
the other. 

On the contrary, It is said (John 14. 10) : / 
am in the Father, and the Father is in Me. 

I answer that, There are three points of con- 
sideration as regards the Father and the Son: 
the essence, the relation, and the origin; and 
according to each the Son and the Father are in 
each other. The Father is in the Son by His es- 
sence, because the Father is His own essence, 
and communicates His essence to the Son not by 
any change on His part. Hence it follows that as 
the Father’s essence is in the Son, the Father 
Himself is in the Son, likewise, since the Son is 
His own essence, it follows that He Himself is in 
the Father in Whom is His essence. This is ex- 
pressed by Hilary (De Trin. v),^ “The un- 
changeable God, so to speak, follows His own 
nature in begetting an unchangeable subsisting 
God. So we understand the nature of God to 
subsist in Him, for He is God in God.” It is also 
manifest that as regards the relations, each of 
two relative opposites is in the understanding 
of the other. Regarding origin also, it is clear 
that the procession of the intelligible word is 
not something external, but remains in the 
speaker of the word. What also is said by the 
word is contained in the word. And the same 
applies to the Holy Ghost. 

Reply Obj. i. What is in creatures does not 
sufficiently represent what exists in God ; so ac- 
cording to none of the modes enumerated by the 
Philosopher are the Son and the Father in each 
other. The mode the most nearly approaching 
to the reality is to be found in that whereby 
something exists in its originating principle, ex- 
cept that the unity of essence between the prin- 
ciple and that which proceeds from it is wanting 
in things created. 

Reply Obj. 2. The Son’s going forth from the 
Father is according to the mode of the interior 
procession whereby the word emerges from the 
heart and remains in it. Hence this going forth 
in God is only by the distinction of the rela- 
tions. not by any kind of essential separation. 

Reply Obj. 3. The Father and the Son are 
relatively opposed, but not essentially, while, as 
above explained, one relative opposite is in 
the other. 

Article 6 . Whether the Son Is Equal to the 
Father in Power? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It would 
seem that the Son is not equal to the Father in 
power. 
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Objection 1. For it is said (John 5. 19) : The 
Son cannot do anything of Himself but what He 
seetk the Father doing. But the Father can act 
of Himself. Therefore the Father’s power is 
greater than the Son’s. 

Obj. 2. Further, greater is the power of him 
who commands and teaches than of him who 
obeys and hears. But the Father commands the 
Son according to John 14. 31: the Father 

gave Me commandment, so do I. The Father 
also teaches the Son : The Father loveth the Son, 
and showeth Him all things that Himself doth 
(John 5. 20). Also, the Son hears: As I hear, so 
I judge (John 5. 30). Therefore, the Father has 
greater power than the Son. 

Obj. 3. Further, it belongs to the Father’s 
omnipotence to be able to beget a Son equal to 
Him.self. For Augustine says {Contra Maxim. 
ii, 7), 2 “Were He unable to beget one equal to 
Himself, where would be the omnipotence of 
God the Father?” But the Son cannot beget a 
Son, as proved above (q. xli, a. 6, Ans. i, 2). 
Therefore the Son cannot do all that belongs to 
the Father’s omnipotence; and hence He is not 
equal to Him in power. 

On the contrary, It is said (John 5. 19): 
Whatsoever things the Father doth, these the 
Son also doth in like manner. 

I answer that, The Son is necessarily equal to 
the Father in power. Power of action is a conse- 
quence of perfection of nature. In creatures, for 
instance, w^e see that the more perfect the na- 
ture, the greater powxr is there for action. Now 
it was shown above (a. 4) that the very notion 
of the divine paternity and sonship requires that 
the Son should be the Father’s equal in great- 
ness — that is, in perfection of nature. Hence it 
follows that the Son is equal to the Father in 
power; and the same applies to the Holy Ghost 
in relation to both. 

Reply Obj. 1. The words, the Son cannot of 
Himself do anything, do not withdraw from the 
Son any power possessed by the Father, since it 
is immediately added, Whatsoever things the 
Father doth, the Son doth in like ‘manner; but 
their meaning is to show' that the Son derives 
His pow'er from the Father, of Whom He re- 
ceives His nature. Hence, Hilary says {De Trin. 
ix),®“The unity of the divine nature implies that 
the Son so acts of Himself {per se), that He 
does not act by Himself {a se)f' 

Reply Obj. 2. The Father’s “showing” and the 
Son’s “hearing” are to be taken in the sense that 
the Father communicates knowledge to the Son, 
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just as Ht €<numunicates His essence. The com- 
m^d of the Father can be explained in the 
same sense, as giving Him from eternity knowl- 
edge and will to act, by begetting Him. Or, pref- 
erably, this may be referred to Christ in His hu- 
mati nature. 

Reply Ohj. 3. As the same essence is paternity 
in the Father, and sonship in the Son, so by 
the same power the Father begets, and the Son 
is begotten. Hence it is clear that the Son can 
do whatever the Father can do; yet it does not 
follow that the Son can beget, for to argue thus 
would imply transition from substance to rela- 
tion, for generation signifies a divine relation. 
So the Son has the same power as the Father, 
but with another relation; the Father possessing 
power as giving, signified when we say that He 
is able to beget, while the Son possesses the 
power as receiving, signified by saying that He 
can be begotten. 

QUESTION XLITI 

The mission of the divine persons 
{In Eight Articles) 

We next consider the mission of the divine per- 
sons, concerning which there are eight points of 
inquiry: (i) Whether it is suitable for a divine 
person to be sent? (2) Whether mission is eter- 
nal, or only temporal? (3) In what sense a di- 
vine person is invisibly sent? (4) Whether it is 
fitting that each person be sent? (5) Whether 
both the Son and the Holy Ghost are invisibly 
sent? (6) To whom the invisible mission is di- 
rected? (7) Of the visible mission. (8) Whether 
any person sends Himself visibly or invisibly? 

Article i. Whether a Divine Person Can Be 
Suitably Sent? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It would 
seem that a divine person cannot be suitably 
sent. 

Objection i. For one who is sent is less than 
the .sender. But one divine person is not less 
than another. Therefore one person is not sent 
by another. 

Obj, 2. Further, what is sent is separated from 
the sender; hcn^e Jerome says,' commenting 
on Ezechiel 16. 53 : “What is joined and tied in 
one body cannot be sent.” But in the divine per- 
sons “there is nothing that is separable,” as 
Hilary says {De Trin. vii).* Therefore one per- 
son is not sent by another. 

Obj s. Further, whoever is sent, departs from 
one place and comes again into another. But 
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this does not apply to a (hvine peFSoi;i, Who is 
everywhere. Therefore it is not suitable for a 
divine person to be sent. 

On the contrary ^ It is said (John 8. 16) : I 
am not alone, but I and the Father that sent Me. 

I answer that, the notion of mission includes 
two things : the relation of the one sent to the 
sender, and that of the one sent to the end to 
which he is sent. Anyone being sent implies a 
certain kind of procession of the one sent from 
the sender: either according to command, as 
the master sends the servant; or according to 
counsel, as an adviser may be said to send the 
king to battle; or according to origin, as a tree 
sends forth its flower. The relation to the term 
to which he is sent is also shown, so that in some 
way he begins to be present there: either be- 
cause he was in no way present before in the 
place where he is sent, or because he begins to 
be there in some way in which he was not there 
before. 

Thus the mission of a divine person is a fitting 
thing, as meaning in one way the procession of 
origin from the sender, and as meaning a new 
way of existing in another ; thus the Son is said 
to be sent by the Father into the world, because 
He began to exist in the world by taking on 
flesh; and yet He was previously in the world 
(John I. i). 

Reply Ohj, i. Mission implies inferiority in 
the one sent when it means procession from the 
sender as principle, by command or counsel, be- 
cause the one commanding is the greater, and 
the counsellor is the wiser. In God, however, it 
means only procession of origin, which is ac- 
cording to equality, as explained above (q. 
XLII,'AA. 4, 6 ). 

Reply Obj. 2. What is so sent as to begin to 
exist where previously it did not exist, is locally 
moved by being sent; hence it is necessarily 
separated locally from the sender. This, how^- 
ever, has no place in the mission of a divine per- 
son ; for the divine person sent neither begins to 
exist where he did not previously exist, nor 
ceases to exist w^here He was. Hence such a mis- 
sion takes place without a separation, having 
only distinction of origin. 

Reply Obj. 3. This objection rests on the idea 
of mission according to local motion, which is 
not in God. 

Article 2. Whether Mission Is Eternal, or Only 
Temporal? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that mission can be eternal. 

Objection i. For Gregory says {Horn, xxvi, in 
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Son ibs scht «s He is begfottiitt-" But 
the Sf»i*s generation is eternal Therefore mis* 
sibn is eternal 

Obj, 2L Further, a thing is changed if it be- 
comes something temporally. But a divine per- 
son is not changed. Therefore the mission of a 
divine person is not temporal, but eternal. 

Obj. 3. Further, mission implies procession. 
But the procession of the divine persons is 
eternal. Therefore mission is also eternal. 

On the contrary y It is said (Gal. 4. 4) : When 
the fulness of the time was come, God sent His 
Son. 

I answer that, A certain difference is to be ob- 
served in all the words that express the origin of 
the divine persons. For some express only rela- 
tion to the principle, as procession and going 
forth. Others express the term of procession to- 
gether with the relation to the principle. Of 
these some express the eternal term, as genera- 
tion and spiration ; for generation is the proces- 
sion of the divine person into the divine nature, 
and spiration taken passively is the procession 
of the subsisting love. Others express the tempo- 
ral term with the relation to the principle, as 
mission and giving. For a thing is sent that it 
may be in something else, and is given that it 
may be possessed. But that a divine person be 
possessed by any creature, or exist in it in a 
new mode, is temporal. 

Hence mission and giving have only a tempo- 
ral signification in God, but generation and 
spiration are exclusively eternal, and procession 
and giving, in God, have both an eternal and a 
temporal signification ; for the Son may proceed 
eternally as God, but temporally, by becoming 
man, according to His visible mission, or like- 
wise by dwelling in man according to his invisi- 
ble mission. 

Reply Obj. i. Gregory speaks of the temporal 
generation of the Son, not from the Father, but 
from His mother. Or it may be taken to mean 
that He could be sent because eternally be- 
gotten. 

Reply Obj. 2. That a divine person may newly 
exist in anyone, or be possessed by anyone in 
time, does not come from change of the divine 
person, but from change in the creature; as 
God Himself is called Lord temporally by 
change of the creature. 

Reply Obj. 3. Mission signifies not only pro- 
cession from the principle, but also determines 
the temporal term of the procession. Hence mis- 
sion is only temporal. Or we may say that it in- 
cludes the eternal procession with the addition 
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of a temporal effect For the relatioti of a divihie 
person to His principle must be eternal. Hence 
the procession may be called a twin procession, 
eternal and temporal, not that there is a double 
relation to the principle, but a double term* 
temporal and eternal. 

Article 3. Whether the Invisible Mission of the 
Divine Person Is Only According to the Gift of 
Sanctifying Grace? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that the invisible mission of the di- 
vine person is not only according to the gift of 
sanctifying grace. 

Objection 1. For the sending of a divine pa:* 
son means that He is given. Hence if the divine 
person is sent only according to the gift of 
sanctifying grace, the divine person Himself will 
not be given, but only His gifts. And this is the 
error of those who say that the Holy Ghost is 
not given, but that His gifts are given. 

Obj. 2. Further, this preposition, “according 
to,^’ denotes the relation of some cause. But the 
divine person is the cause why the gift of sancti- 
fying grace is possessed, and not conversely, ac- 
cording to Rom. 5. 5, the charity of God is 
poured forth in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, 
Who is given to us. Therefore it is improperly 
said that the divine person is sent according to 
the gift of sanctifying grace. 

Obj. 3. Further, Augustine says (De Trin. iv^ 
20)* that “the Son, when perceived in time by 
the mind, is sent.’' But the Son is knoym not 
only by sanctifying grace, but also by gratui- 
tous grace, as by faith and knowledge. There- 
fore the divine person is not sent only according 
to the gift of sanctifying grace. 

Obj. 4. Further, Rabanus says® that the Holy 
Ghost was given to the apostles for the working 
of miracles. This, however, is not a gift of sanc- 
tifying grace, but a gratuitous grace. Therefore 
the divine person is not given only according to 
the gift of sanctifying grace. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {De Trin.Y 
that “the Holy Ghost proceeds temporally for 
the creature’s sanctification.” But mission is a 
temporal procession. Since then the creature’s 
sanctification is by sanctifying grace, it follows 
that the mission of the divine person is only by 
sanctifying grace. 

I answer that, The divine person is fittingly 
sent in the sense that He exists in a new way in 
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anyone, and He is given as possessed by any- 
one ; and neither of these is otherwise than by 
sanctifying grace. For God is in all things by His 
essence, power, and presence, according to His 
one common mode, as the cause existing in the 
effects which participate in His goodness. Above 
and beyond this common mode, however, there 
is one special mode belonging to the rational 
nature wherein God is said to be present as the 
thing known is in the knower, and the beloved in 
the lover. And since the rational creature by its 
operation of knowledge and love attains to God 
Himself, according to this special mode God is 
said not only to exist in the rational creature, 
but also to dwell in it as in His own temple. So 
no other effect can be put down as the reason 
why the divine person is in the rational creature 
in a new mode, except sanctifying grace. Hence, 
the divine person is sent, and proceeds tempo- 
rally only according to sanctifying grace. 

Again, we are said to possess only what we 
can freely use or enjoy, and to have the power 
of enjoying the divine person can only be ac- 
cording to sanctifying grace. And yet the Holy 
Ghost is possessed by man, and dwells within 
him, in the very gift itself of sanctifying grace. 
Hence the Holy Ghost Himself is given and sent. 

Reply Obj. i. By the gift of sanctifying grace 
the rational creature is perfected so that it can 
freely use not only the created gift itself, but 
enjoy also the divine person Himself; and so 
the invisible mi.ssion takes place according to 
the gift of sanctifying grace. And yet the divine 
person Himself is given. 

Reply Obj. 2. Sanctifying grace disposes the 
soul to possess the divine person, and this is 
signified when it is said that the Holy Ghost is 
given according to the gift of grace. Neverthe- 
less the gift itself of grace is from the Holy 
Ghost, which is meant by the words, the chanty 
of God is poured forth m our hearts by the 
Holy Ghost. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although the Son can be known 
by us according to other effects, yet neither 
does He dwell in us, nor is He possessed by us 
according to those effects. 

Reply Obj. 4. The working of miracles mani- 
fests sanctifying grace as also does the gift of 
prophecy and any other gratuitous graces. 
Hence gratuitous grace is called the manifesta- 
tion of the Spirit (I Cor. 12. 7). So the Holy 
Ghost is said to be given to the apostles for the 
working of miracles, because .sanctifying grace 
was given to them with the outward sign. Were 
the sign only of sanctifying grace given to them 
without the grace itself, it would not be simply 


said that the Holy Ghost was given, except with 
some qualifying term; just as we read of certain 
ones receiving the gift of the spirit of prophecy, 
or of miracles, as having from the Holy Ghost 
the power of prophesying or of working mira- 
cles. 

Article 4. Whether the Father Can Be Fittingly 
Sent? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that it is fitting also that the Father 
should be sent. 

Objection i. For being sent means that the di- 
vine person is given. But the Father gives Him- 
self since He can only be possessed by His giv- 
ing Himself. Therefore it can be said that the 
Father sends Himself. 

Obj. 2. Further, the divine person is sent ac- 
cording to the indwelling of grace. But by grace 
the whole Trinity dwells in us according to 
John 14. 23: We will come to him and make 
Our abode with him. Therefore each one of the 
divine persons is sent. 

Obj. 3. Further, whatever belongs to one per- 
son, belongs to them all, except the notions and 
persons. But mission does not signify any per- 
son, nor even a notion, since there arc only five 
notions, as stated above (q. xxxii, A. 3). There- 
fore every divine person can be sent. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {Dc Trin. ii, 
5),^ “The Father alone is never described as 
being sent.” 

/ answer that, The very notion of mission 
mean.s proces.sion from another, and in God it 
means procession according to origin, as above 
expounded (a. i). Hence, as the Father is not 
from' another, in no way is it fitting for Him to 
be sent, but this can only belong to the Son and 
to the Holy Ghost, to Whom it belongs to be 
from another. 

Reply Obj. i. In the sense of giving as a free 
bestowal of something, the Father gives Him- 
self, as freely bestowing Himself to be enjoyed 
by the creature. But as implying the authority 
of the giver with respect to what is given, to be 
gi\Tn only applies in God to the Person Who is 
frofn another; and the same as regards being 
sent. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although the effect of grace is 
also from the Father, Who dwells in us by grace, 
just as the Son and the Holy Ghost, still He is 
not described as being sent, for He is not from 
another. Thus Augustine says {De Trin. iv, 20) ^ 
that ‘The Father, w^hen knowm by anyone in 
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time, is not said to be sent; for there is no one 
whence He is, or from whom He proceeds.” 

Reply Obj 3. Mission, meaning procession 
from the sender, includes the signification of a 
notion, not of a special notion, but in general; 
thus “to be from another” is common to two of 
the notions. 

Article 5. Whether It Is Fitting for the Son To 
Be Sent Invisibly? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It would 
seem that it is not fitting for the Son to be sent 
invisibly. 

Objection i. For invisible mission of the di- 
vine person is according to the gift of grace. 
But all gifts of grace belong to the Holy Ghost, 
according to I Cor. 12, ii: One and the same 
Spirit worketh all ihmgs. Therefore only the 
Holy Ghost is sent invisibly. 

Obj. 2. Further, the mission of the divine per- 
son is according to sanctifying grace. But the 
gifts belonging to the perfection of the intellect 
are not gifts of sanctifying grace, since they can 
be held without the gift of charity, according to 
1 Cor. 13. 2: If I should have prophecy, and 
should know all mysteries^ and all knowledge, 
and if I should have all faith so that I could 
move mountains y and have not charity, I am 
nothing. Therefore, since the Son proceeds as 
the word of the intellect, it seems unfitting for 
Him to be sent invisibly. 

Obj. 3. Further, the mission of the divine per- 
son is a procession, as expounded above (aa. i, 
4). But the procession of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost differ from each other. Therefore 
they are distinct missions, if both are sent; and 
then one of them would be superfluous, since 
one would suffice for the creature’s sanctifica- 
tion. 

On the contrary, It is said of divine Wisdom 
(Wisd. 9. 10) : Send her from heaven to Thy 
Saints, and from the seat of Thy greatness. 

I answer that. The whole Trinity dwells in the 
mind by sanctifying grace, according to John 
14. 23 ; We will come to him, and will make Our 
abode with hhn. But that a divine person be sent 
to anyone by invisible grace signifies both that 
this person dwells in a new way within him and 
that He has His origin from another. Hence, 
since both to the Son and to the Holy Gho.st it 
belongs to dwell in the soul by grace, and to be 
from another, it therefore belongs to both of 
them to be invisibly sent. As to the Father, 
though He dwells in us by grace, still it does not 
belong to Him to be from another, and conse- 
quently He is not sent. 


Q. 43 , ART^ 5 fl33 

Reply Obj. i. Although all the gifts, consid- 
ered as such, are attnbuted to the Holy Ghost, 
because He is by His nature the first Gift, since 
He is Love, as stated above (q. xxxviii, a. 2), 
some gifts nevertheless, by reason of their 
proper notions, are appropriated in a certain 
way to the Son, those, namely, which belong to 
the intellect, and in respect of which we speak 
of the mission of the Son. Hence Augustine says 
(De Trin. iv, 20) ‘ that “The Son is sent to any- 
one invisibly, whenever He is known and per- 
ceived by anyone.” 

Reply Obj. 2. The soul is made like God by 
grace. Hence for a divine person to be sent to 
anyone by grace there must be a likening of the 
soul to the divine person Who is sent, by some 
gift of grace. Because the Holy Ghost is Love, 
the soul is assimilated to the Holy Ghost by the 
gift of charity; hence the mission of the Holy 
Ghost is according to the mode of charity. The 
Son however is the Word, not any sort of word, 
but one Who breathes forth Love. Hence Au- 
gustine says {De Trin. ix, 10) “The Word we 
speak of is knowledge with love.” Thus the Son 
is sent not in accordance with every and any 
kind of intellectual perfection, but according to 
that disposition or instruction which breaks 
forth into the affection of love, as is said (John 
6. 4S) : Everyone that hath heard from the Fa^ 
ther and hath learned, cometh to Me, and (Ps. 
38. 4) : In my meditation a fire shall flame forth. 
Thus Augustine plainly says {De Trin. iv, 20) :® 
“The Son is sent, whenever He is known and 
perceived by anyone.” Now perception implies 
a certain experimental knowledge; and this is 
properly called wisdom (sapientia). as it were 
a sweet knowledge (sapida scientia), according 
to Ecclus. 6. 23: The wisdom of doctrine is ac- 
cording to her name. 

Reply Obj. 3. Since mission implies the origin 
of the person Who is sent, and His indwelling by 
grace, as above explained (aa. i, 3), if w^e speak 
of mission acording to origin, in this sense the 
Son’s mission is distinguished from the mis.sion 
of the Holy Ghost, as generation is distinguished 
from procession. If we consider mission as re- 
gards the effect of grace, in this sense the two 
missions are united in the root of grace, but are 
distinguished in the effects of grace, which con- 
sist in the illumination of the intellect and the 
kindling of the affection. Thus it is manifest 
that one mission cannot be without the other, 
because neither takes place without sanctifying 
grace, nor is one person separated from the 
other. 
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ABXtcauE 6, Wkether the Invisible Mission Is to 
AU Who Are Sharers of Grace? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It 
Vould stem that the invisible mission is not to 
all Who are sharers of grace. 

Objection i. For the Fathers of the Old Tes- 
tament had their share of grace. Yet no invisible 
mission was made to them; for it is said (John 
7. 39) : The Spirit was not yet giveuy because 
Jesus was not yet glorified. Therefore the invisi- 
ble mission is not to all who share in grace. 

Obj. 2. Further, progress in virtue is only by 
grace. But the invisible mission is not according 
to progress in virtue, because progress in virtue 
is continuous, since charity ever increases or de- 
creases ; and thus the mission would be continu- 
ous. Therefore the invisible mission is not to all 
who share in grace. 

Obj. 3. Further, Christ and the blessed have 
fulness of grace. But mission is not to them, for 
mission implies distance, whereas Christ, as 
man, and all the blessed are perfectly united to 
God. Therefore the invisible mission is not to 
all sharers in grace. 

Obj. 4. Further, the Sacraments of the New 
Law contain grace, and it is not said that the in- 
visible mission is sent to them. Therefore the 
invisible mission is not to all that have grace. 

On the contrary, According to Augustine (De 
Trin. xv, 27),' the invisible mission is “for the 
creature^s sanctification.” Now every creature 
that has grace is sanctified. Therefore the in- 
visible mission is to every such creature. 

,I answer that. As above stated (a. i), mission 
in its very notion implies that he who is sent 
either begins to exist where he was not before, 
as occurs to creatures, or begins to exist where 
he was before, but in a new way, in which sense 
mission is ascribed to the divine persons. Thus, 
mission as regards the one to whom it is sent 
implies two things, the indwelling of grace, and 
a certain renewal by grace. Thus the invisible 
mission is sent to all in whom these two things 
are to be found. 

Reply Obj. 1. The invisible mission was di- 
rected to the Old Testament Fathers as appears 
from what Augustine says {De Trin. iv, 20),* 
that the invisible mission of the Son *‘is in man 
or with men. This was done in former times with 
the Fathers and Prophets.” Thus the words, *‘the 
Spirit was not yet given,” are to be applied to 
that giving accompanied with a visible sign 
which took place on the day of Pentecost. 
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Reply Obj. i. The invieible mission takes 
place also as regards progress in virtue or in- 
crease of grace. Hence Augustine says {De Trin, 
iv, 20),* that ^*the Son is sent to each one When 
He is known and perceived by anyone, so far as 
He can be known and perceived according to the 
capacity of the soul, whether journeying to- 
wards God, or united perfectly to Him,” But as 
regards the increase in grace, the invisible mis- 
sion takes place especially when anyone ad- 
vances through some new action or in a new 
state of grace; as, for example, progress in 
reference to the gift of miracles or of prophecy, 
or in the fervour of charity leading a man to ex- 
pose himself to the danger of martyrdom, or to 
renounce his possessions, or to undertake any 
arduous work. 

Reply Obj. 3. The invisible mission is directed 
to the blessed at the very beginning of their 
Happiness. The invisible mission is made to 
them subsequently, not by intensity of grace, 
but by the further revelation of mysteries, which 
goes on till the day of judgment. Such an in- 
crease is by the extension of grace, because it 
extends to a greater number of things. To Christ 
the invisible mission was sent at the first mo- 
ment of His conception, but not afterwards, 
since from the beginning of His conception He 
was filled with all wisdom and grace. 

Reply Obj. 4. Grace resides instrumentally in 
the sacraments of theNew Law, as the form of a 
thing designed resides in the instruments of the 
art designing, according to a process flowing 
from the agent to the thing acted upon. But mis- 
sion is only spoken of as directed to its term. 
Hence the mission of the divine person is not 
sent to the sacraments, but to those who receive 
grace through the sacraments. 

Article 7. Whether It Is Fitting for the Holy 
Ghost To Be Sent Visibly? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article: It 
would seem that the Holy Ghost is not fittingly 
sent in a visible manner. 

Objection i. For the Son as visibly sent to 
the world is said to be less than the Father. But 
the'-Holy Ghost is never said to be less than the 
Father. Therefore the Holy Ghost is not fittingly 
sent in a visible manner. 

Obj. 2. Further, the visible mission takes 
place by way of union to a visible creature, as 
the Son’s mission according to the flesh. But the 
Holy Ghost did not assume any visible creature, 
and hence it cannot be said that He exists other- 
wise in some creatures than in others, unless 

• PL 42, go7. 
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perhaps as h a siga^ as Se is also prSsept ia the 
sacrameats» aad ici all the figures of the law. 
Thus the il^ly Ghost is either not sent visibly 
at ah, or His visible mission takes place in aU 
these things. 

Obj. 3. Further, every visible creature is an 
effect showing forth the whole Trinity. There- 
fore the Holy Ghost is not sent by reason of 
those visible creatures more than any other per-* 
son. 

Obj. 4. Further, the Son was visibly sent ac- 
cording to the noblest of visible creatures-— 
namely, the human nature. Therefore if the 
Holy Ghost is sent visibly, He ought to be sent 
according to rational creatures. 

Obj> 5. Further, whatever is done visibly by 
God is dispensed by the ministry of the angels, 
as Augustine says (De Trin. iii, 10, ii).‘ So 
visible appearances, if there have been any, came 
by means of the angels. Thus the angels are sent, 
and not the Holy Ghost. 

Obj. 6. Further, if the Holy Ghost is sent in a 
visible manner it is only for the purpose of 
manifesting the invisible mission, because in- 
visible things are made known by the visible. So 
those to whom the invisible mission was not 
sent, ought not to receive the visible mission; 
and to all who received the invisible mission, 
whether in the New or in the Old Testament, 
the visible mission ought likewise to be sent. 
And this is clearly false. Therefore the Holy 
Ghost is not sent visibly. 

On the contrary^ It is stated (Matt. 3. 16) 
that, when our Lord was baptized, the Holy 
Ghost descended upon Him in the shape of a 
dove. 

I answer that, God provides for all things ac- 
cording to the manner of each thing. Now the 
nature of man requires that he be led to the in- 
visible by visible things, as explained above (q. 
XII, A. 12). Therefore the invisible things of 
God must be made manifest to man by the 
things that are visible. As God, therefore, in a 
certain way has demonstrated Himself and His 
eternal processions to men by visible creatures, 
according to certain signs, so was it fitting that 
the invisible missions also of the divine persons 
should be made manifest by some visible crea- 
tures. 

This mode of manifestation applies in dif- 
ferent ways to the Son and to the Holy Ghost. 
For it belongs to the Holy Ghost, Who proceeds 
as Love, to be the gift of sanctification; to the 
Son as the principle of the Holy Ghost, it be- 
longs to be the author of this sanctification. 

1 FL 43. 879, 882. 


Ttm the Sot Im beat sent visibly an the author 
of sanctification, the IQfoly Ghost as the sign ol 
sanctification. 

Reply Obj. i. The Son assumed the visible 
creature, wherein He appeared, into the unity 
of His person, so that whatever can be said ol 
that creature can be said of the Son of God; and 
so, by reason of the nature assumed, the Son is 
called less than the Father. But the Holy Ghost 
did not assume the \isible creature, in which He 
appeared, into the unity of His person, so that 
what is said of it cannot be predicated of Him. 
Hence He cannot be called less than the Father 
by reason of any visible creature. 

Reply Obj. 2. The visible mission of the Holy 
Ghost does not take place according to the imag« 
inary vision which is that of prophecy, because* 
as Augustine says (De Trin. ii, 6) “The pro-- 
phetic vision is not displayed to corporeal eyes 
by corporeal shapes, but is shown in the spirit 
by the spiritual images of bodies. But whoever 
saw the dove and the fire, saw them by their 
eyes. Nor, again, has the Holy Ghost the same 
relation to these images that the Son ha? to the 
rock, because it is said, ‘The rock was Christ* 
(I Cor. I. 4). For that rock was already created, 
and after the manner of an action was named 
Christ, Whom it typified, whereas the dove and 
the fire suddenly appeared to signify only what 
was happening. They seem, however, to be like 
to the flame of the burning bush seen by Moses 
and to the column which the people followed 
in the desert, and to the lightning and thunder 
issuing forth when the law was given on the 
mountain. For the purpose of the bodily appear- 
ances of those things was that they might sig- 
nify, and then pass away.’^ Thus the visible mis- 
sion neither takes place by prophetic vision, 
which belongs to the imagination, and not to 
the body, nor by the sacramental signs of the 
Old and New Testament, wherein certain pre- 
existing things are employed to signify some^ 
thing. But the Holy Ghost is said to be sent 
visibly because He showed Himself in certain 
creatures as in signs especially made for that 
purpose. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although the whole Trinity 
makes those creatures, still they are made in 
order to show forth in some special way this or 
that person. For as the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost are signified by diverse names, so also can 
They each one be signified by different things; 
although neither separation nor diversity exists 
amongst Them. 

Reply Obj. 4. It was necessary for the Son 

s FL 43t 85a. 
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to be declared as the author of sanctification, as and again under the sign of fiery tongues, to 


e^lained above. Thus the visible mission of the 
Son was necessarily made according to the ra- 
tional nature to which it belongs to act, and 
which is capable of sanctification; any other 
creature however could be the sign of sanctifica- 
tion. Nor was such a visible creature, formed 
for such a purpose, necessarily assumed by the 
Holy Ghost into the unity of His person, since 
it was not assumed or used for the purpose of 
action, but only for the purpose of a sign ; and 
so likewise it was not required to last beyond 
what its use required. 

Reply Ohj. 5, Those visible creatures were 
formed by the ministry of the angels not to sig- 
nify the person of an angel, but to signify 
the Person of the Holy Ghost. Thus, as the 
Holy Ghost resided in those visible creatures 
as the one signified in the sign, on that account 
the Holy Ghost is .said to be sent visibly, and 
not an angel. 

Reply Ohj. 6. It is not necessary that the in- 
visible mission should always be made manifest 
by some visible external sign; but, as is said (I 
Cor. 12. 7) — the manifestation of the Spirit is 
given to every man unto profit — that is, of the 
Church. This utility consists in the confirmation 
and propagation of the faith by such visible 
signs. This has been done chiefly by Christ and 
by the apostles, according to Heb. 2. 3, which 
having begun to he declared by the Lord, was 
confirmed unto us by them that heard. 

Thus in a .special sense, a mission of the Holy 
Ghost had to be directed to Christ, to the 
apostles, and to some of the early saints on 
whom the Church w^as in a way founded; in 
such a manner, however, that the visible mis- 
sion made to Christ should show forth the in- 
visible mission made to Him, not at that par- 
ticular time, but at the first moment of His con- 
ception. The visible mission wa.s directed to 
Christ at the time of His baptism by the figure 
of a dove, a fecund animal, to show forth in 
Christ the authority of the giver of grace by 
spiritual regeneration; hence the Father’s voice 
spoke, This is My beloved Son (Matt. 3. 17), 
that others might be regenerated to the likeness 
of the only Begotten. The Transfiguration 
showed it forth in the appearance nf a bright 
cloud, to show the lavishness of doctrine; and 
hence it was said, Hear ye Him (Matt. 17. 5). 
To the apostles the mission was directed in the 
form of breathing to show forth the power of 
their ministry in the dispensation of the sacra- 
ments; and hence it was said. Whose sins you 
shall forgive, they are forgiven (John 20. 23), 


show forth the office of teaching; hence it is 
said that, they began to speak with divers 
tongues (Acts 2. 4). The visible mission of the 
Holy Ghost wms fittingly not sent to the fathers 
of the Old Testament because the visible mis- 
sion of the Son was to be accomplished before 
that of the Holy Ghost, since the Holy Ghost 
manifests the Son, as the Son manifests the 
Father. Visible apparitions of the divine persons 
were, however, given to the Fathers of the Old 
Testament, which, indeed cannot be called visi- 
ble missions, because, according to Augustine 
{De Trin. ii, 17),* they were not sent to desig- 
nate the indwelling of the divine person by grace 
but for the manifestation of something else. 

Article 8 . Whether a Divine Person Is Sent 
Only by the Person From Whom He Proceeds 
Eternally? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article: It 
would seem that a divine person is sent only 
by the one from w'hom He proceeds eternally. 

Objection i. For as Augustine says {De Trin. 
iv),^ “The Father is sent by no one because He 
is from no one.” Therefore if a divine person 
is sent by another, He must he from that other. 

Obj 2 Further, the sender has authority over 
the one sent. But there can be no authority as 
regards a divine person except from origin. 
Therefore the divine person sent must proceed 
from the one sending. 

Obj. 3. Further, if a divine person can be sent 
by one from whom He does not proceed, then 
the Holy Ghost may be given by a man, al- 
though He does not proceed from him, which 
is contrary to what Augustine says (De Trin. 
xv).^ Therefore the divine person is sent only 
by the one from whom He proceeds. 

On the contrary, The Son i*^ sent by the Holy 
Ghost, according to Isa. 48. 16, Now the Lord 
God hath sent Me and Ilis Spirit. But the Son is 
not from the Holy Ghost. Therefore a divine 
person is sent by one from Whom He does not 
proceed. 

/ answer that, There are different opinions on 
this point. Some say^ that the divine person is 
sent only by the one from whom He proceeds 
eternally; and so, when it is said that the Son 
of God is sent by the Holy Ghost, this is to be 
> PL 42. 866. 

* Chap. 20 (PL 42, qo 8 ); Contra Serm. Arian., chap. 4 
(PL 42, 686), 

’ Chap. 26 (PL 42, 1092), Bk. ii, chap. 6 (PL 42, 908). 
^Augustine, De Trin., ii, 5 (PL 42, 840); Peter Lom- 
bard, Sent., 1, disl. xv, i (QR i, 95); Bonaventure, In 
Sent., I dist. xv, a. 1, Q. 4 (QR i. 265). 
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explained as regards His human nature, by rea- 
son of which He was sent to preach by the Holy 
Ghost. Augustine, however, says (De Trin. ii, 
that the Son is sent by Himself, and by the 
Holy Ghost; and the Holy Ghost is sent by 
Himself, and by the Son;^ so that to be sent in 
God does not apply to each person, but only to 
the person existing from another, whereas to 
send belongs to each person. 

There is some truth in both of these opinions; 
because when a person is described as being 
sent, the person Himself existing from another 
is designated, with the visible or invisible effect 

1 PL 42, 849; Contra Maximin., 11, 20 (PL 42,789). 

* De Trin., ii, s (PI- 42 . 849) ; xv, 19 (1084). 
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because of which the mission of the divine per- 
son takes place. Thus if the sender be designated 
as the principle of the person sent, in this sense 
not each person sends, but that person only 
Who is the principle of that person who is sent ; 
and thus the Son is sent only by the Father, and 
the Holy Ghost by the Father and the Son. If, 
however, the person sending is understood as 
the principle of the effect implied in the mis- 
sion, in that sense the whole Trinity sends the 
person sent. This reason does not prove that a 
man can send the Holy Ghost, because man can- 
not cause the effect of grace. 

The answers to the objections appear from 
the above. 



TREATISE ON THE CREATION 


QUESTION XLIV 

The pkocession of creatures from 

GOD, AND OF THE FIRST CAUSE OF ALL 
BEINGS 

{In Four Articles) 

After treating of the divine persons, we must 
consider the procession of creatures from God. 
This consideration will be threefold: (i) of the 
production of creatures; (2) of the distinction 
between them (q.xlvii); (3) of their preserva- 
tion and government (q. ciii). Concerning the 
first point there are three things to be consid- 
ered: (i) the first cause of beings; (2) the mode 
of procession of creatures from the first cause 
(q. XLv); (3) the principle of the duration of 
things (q. xlvi). 

Under the first head there are four points of 
inquiry: (i) Whether God is the efficient cause 
of all beings? (2) Whether primary matter is 
created by God, or is an independent co-ordi- 
nate principle with Him? (3) Whether God is 
the exemplary cause of beings, or whether there 
are other exemplary causes? (4) Whether He is 
the final cause of things? 

Article i. Whether It Is Necessary That 
Every Being Be Created by God? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that it is not necessary that every 
being be created by God. 

Objection i. For there is nothing to prevent 
a thing from being without that which does 
not belong to its very notion, as a man can be 
found without whiteness. But the relation of 
the thing caused to its cause does not appear 
to be of the very notion of beings, for some 
beings can be understood without it; therefore 
they can exist without it, and therefore it is 
possible that some beings should not be created 
by God. 

Obj. 2. Further, a thing requires an efficient 
cause in order to exist. Therefore whatever can- 
not not be does not require an efficient cause. 
But no necessary thing can not exist, because 
whatever necessarily exists cannot not be. 
Therefore as there are many necessary things 


in existence, it appears that not all beings are 
from God. 

Obj. 3. Further, whatever things have a cause, 
can be demonstrated by that cause. But in math- 
ematics demonstration is not made by the effi- 
cient cause, as appears from the Philosopher. ‘ 
Therefore not all beings are from God as from 
their efficient cause. 

On the contrary, It is said (Rom. ii. 36) : 0 / 
and by Him^ and in Him are all things. 

I answer that, It must be said that every 
being that is in any way is from God. For what- 
ever is found in anything by participation must 
be caused in it by that to which it belongs essen- 
tially, as iron becomes hot by fire. Now it has 
been shown above (g 111, a. 4) when treating 
of the divine simplicity that God is Being itself 
self-subsisting; and also it was shown (q. vii, 
A. I, Ans. 3; A. 2) that subsisting being must be 
one; as, if whiteness were self -subsisting, it 
would be one, since whiteness is multiplied by 
its receivers. Therefore all beings apart from 
God are not their own being, but are beings by 
participation. Therefore it must be that all 
things which are diversified by the diverse par- 
ticipation of being, so as t:: be more or less per- 
fect, are caused by one First Being, Who is 
most perfect. 

Hence Plato said^ that unity must come be- 
fore multitude; and Aristotle said^ that “what- 
ever is greatest in being and greatest in truth, is 
the cause of every being anc of every truth,” 
just as “whatever is the greatest in heat is the 
cause of all heat.” 

Reply Obj. i. Though the relation to its cause 
is not part of the definition of a being caused, 
still it follows, as a consequence, on what be- 
longs to its notion; because from the fact that 
a thing is a being by participation, it follows 
that it is caused by another. Hence such a being 
cannot be without being caused, just as man 
cannot be without being capable of laughter. 
But, since to be caused does not enter into the 

1 Metaphysics, iii, 2 (og6*2Q). 

‘According to Augustine, City oj God, viii, 6 (PL 41, 
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notion of being as sucfa^ therefore is it possible 
for us to find a being uncaused. 

Reply Obj. a. This objection has led some to 
say that what is necessary has no cause.^ But 
this is manifestly false in demonstrative sci- 
ences, where necessary principles are the causes 
of necessary conclusions. And therefore Aris- 
totle says ^ that there are some necessary things 
which have a cause of their necessity. But the 
reason why an efficient cause is required is not 
merely because the effect is able not to be, but 
because the effect would not be if the cause were 
not. For this conditional proposition is true 
whether the antecedent and consequent be pos- 
sible or impossible. 

Reply Obj. 3, Mathematical beings are taken 
as something abstract according to reason, 
though they are not abstract in reality. Now it 
pertains to each thing to have an efficient cause 
according as it has being. And therefore al- 
though mathematical beings have an efficient 
cause, still their relation to that cause is not the 
reason why they fall under the consideration of 
the mathematician. And therefore in the mathe- 
matical sciences nothing is demonstrated by 
means of an efficient cause. 

Article 2. Whether Primary Matter Is 
Created by God? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that primary matter is not created 
by God. 

Objection i. For whatever is made is com- 
posed of a subject and of something else.® 
But primary matter has no subject. There^’ore 
primary matter cannot have been made by 
God. 

Obj. 2. Further, action and passion are di- 
vided against each other. But as the first active 
principle is God, so the first passive principle is 
matter. Therefore God and primary matter are 
two principles divided against each other, nei- 
ther of which is from the other. 

Obj. 3. Further, every agent produces its like, 
and thus, since e\Tr>^ agent acts in so far as it is 
in act, it follows that everything made is in 
some way in act. But primary matter is only in 
potency, in so far as it is primary matter. There- 
fore it is against the notion of primary matter 
to be a thing made. 

On the contrary, Augustine says,* “Two 

> Aristotle, Physics, vni, i {252^$$). 
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things hast Thou made, O liord; one nigh unto 
Thyself**— namely, angels— “the other nigh un- 
to nothing**— namely, primary matter. 

I answer that, The ancient philosophers grad- 
ually, and as it were step by step, advanced to 
the knowledge of truth.® At first being of grosser 
mind, they failed to realize that any beings ex- 
isted except sensible bodies.® And those among 
them who admitted movement in them, did not 
consider it except as regards certain accidents, 
for instance, in relation to rarefaction and con<^ 
densation, by union and separation.^ And sup- 
posing as they did that corporeal substance it- 
self was uncreated, they assigned certain causes 
for these accidental changes, as for instance^ 
affinity, discord, intellect, or something of that 
kind.® But advancing further, they understood 
that there was a distinction between the sub- 
stantial form and matter, which latter they 
imagined to be uncreated,^ and they perceived 
transmutation to take place in bodies in regard 
to essential forms. Such transmutations they 
attributed to certain universal causes, such “as 
the oblique circle,” according to Aristotle/® or 
ideas, according to Plato.“ 

But we must take into consideration th^ 
matter is contracted by form to a determinaA 
species, as a substance belonging to a certaK 
species is contracted by an accident whiw| 
comes to it to a determinate mode of being; foi^ ' 
instance, man by whiteness. Each of these opin- 
ions, therefore, considered “being*’ under some 
particular aspect, either as this or as sugh; and 
so they assigned particular efficient causes to 
things. 

Then others there were who arose to the con- 
sideration of being, as being, and who assigned a 
cause to things, not only as these, or as such, 
but as beings.'^ Therefore whatever is the cause 
of things considered as beings, must be the 
cause of things not only according as they are 
“such” by accidental forms, nor according as 
they are “these” by substantial forms, but also 

.'\ristotIe, Metaphysics, i, 3--4 (983’’6“i)85*’22). 
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according to all that belongs to their being in and these are called exemplars. Therefore the 


any way whatsoever. And thus it is necessary to 
say that also primary matter is created by the 
universal cause of being. 

Reply Obj, i. The Philosopher^ is speaking 
of becoming in particular — that is, from form 
to form, either accidental or substantial. But 
here we are speaking of things according to 
their emanation from the universal principle of 
being, from which emanation matter itself is 
not excluded, although it is excluded from the 
former mode of being made. 

Reply Obj. 2. Passion is an effect of action. 
Hence it is reasonable that the first passive 
principle should be the effect of the first active 
principle, since every imperfect thing is caused 
by one perfect. For the first principle must be 
most perfect, as Aristotle says.^ 

Reply Obj. 3. The reason advanced does not 
show that matter is not created, but that it is 
not created without form; for although every- 
thing created is actual, still it is not pure act. 
Hence it is necessary that even what is poten- 
tial in it should be created, if all that belongs to 
its being is created. 

RTiCLE 3. Whether the Exemplary Cause Is 

ny thing Beside God? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that the exemplary cause is some- 
thing beside God. 

Objection 1. For the effect is like its exem- 
plary cause. But creatures are far from being 
like God. Therefore God is not their exemplary 
cause. 

Obj. 2. Further, whatever is by parti cipialion 
is reduced to something self-existing, as a thing 
ignited is reduced to fire, as stated above (a. i). 
But whatever exists in sensible things exists 
only by participation of some species. This ap- 
pears from the fact that in all sensible things is 
found not only what belongs to the species, but 
also individuating principles added to the prin- 
ciples of the species. Therefore it is necessary 
to admit self-existing species, as, for instance, a 
per se man, and a per se horse, and the like, 
which are called the exemplars. Therefore ex- 
emplary causes exist beside God. 

Obj. 3, Further sciences and defmitions are 
concerned with species themselves, but not as 
these are in particular things, because there is 
no science or definition of particular things. 
Therefore there are some beings, which are be- 
ings or species not existing in singular things, 

^Physics, 1, 7 (i90**i). 

^ Metaphysics t xii, 7 {l0^2^2g), 


same conclusion follows as above. 

Obj. 4. Further, this likewise appears from 
Dionysius, who says (Div. Nom. v.)^ that ^‘self»- 
subsisting being is before self -subsisting life, 
and before self-subsisting wisdom.” 

On the contrary, The exemplar is the same as 
the idea. But ideas, according to Augustine 
(qq. lxxxiii, qu. 46),* are “the master forms, 
which are contained in the divine intelligence.” 
Therefore the exemplars of things are not out- 
side God. 

/ answer that^ God is the first exemplary 
cause of all things. In proof of which we must 
consider that if for the production of anything 
an exemplar is necessary, it is in order that the 
effect may receive a determinate form. For an 
artificer produces a determinate form in matter 
by reason of the exemplar before him, whether 
it is the exemplar beheld externally, or the ex- 
emplar interiorly conceived in the mind. Now it 
is manifest that things made by nature receive 
determinate forms. This determination of forms 
must be reduced to the divine wisdom as its first 
principle, for divine wisdom devised the order 
of the universe, which order consists in the va- 
riety of things. And therefore we must say that 
in the divine wisdom are the types of all things, 
which types we have called ideas — that is, ex- 
emplary forms existing in the divine mind (q. 
XV, A, I ). And these ideas, though multiplied by 
their relations to things, in reality are not other 
than the divine essence, according as the like- 
ness to that essence can be shared in different 
ways by different things. In this manner there- 
fore God Himself is the first exemplar of all 
things'. Moreover, in created things one thing 
may be called the exemplar of another by the 
reason of the likeness of one thing to another, 
either in species, or by the analf'gy of some kind 
of imitation. 

Reply Obj. I. Although creatures do not at- 
tain to a natural likeness to God according to 
likeness of species, as a man begotten is like 
the man begetting, still they do attain to like- 
ness to Him, according as they represent the 
type known by God. as a material house is like 
the house in the architect’s mind. 

Reply Obj. 2. It is of a man’s nature to be in 
matter, and so a man without matter is impos- 
sible. Therefore although this man is a man by 
participation of the species, he cannot be re- 
duced to anything self -existing in the same spe- 
cies, but to a superior species, such as separate 

» Sect. 5 (PG 3, 820). 
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substances. The same applies, to other sensible 
things. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although every science and 
definition is concerned only with beings, still it 
is not necessary that a thing should have the 
same mode in intellect as the being has in un- 
derstanding. For we abstract universal species 
by the power of the agent intellect from the 
particular conditions, but it is not necessary 
that the universals should subsist outside the 
particulars in order to be their exemplars. 

Reply Obj. 4. As Dionysius says (Div, Nom. 
xi, 6),^ by “self -existing life and self-existing 
wisdom’’ sometimes God Himself is named, 
sometimes the powers given to things them- 
selves; but not any self-subsisting things, as the 
ancients asserted. 

Article 4. Whether God Is the Final Cause of 
All Things? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that God is not the final cause of 
all things. 

Objection i. For to act for an end seems to 
imply need of the end. But God needs nothing. 
Therefore it does not become Him to act for 
an end. 

Obj. 2, Further, the end of generation, and 
the form of the thing generated, and the agent 
cannot be identical,''^ because the end of genera- 
tion is the form of the thing generated. But God 
is the first agent producing all things. Therefore 
He is not the final cause of all things. 

Obj. 3. Further, all things desire their end. 
But all things do not desire God, for all do not 
even know Him. Therefore God is not the end 
of all things. 

Obj. 4. Further, the final cause is the first of 
causes. If, therefore, God is the efficient cause 
and the final cause, it follows that before and 
after exist in Flim; which is impossible. 

On the contrary, It is said (Prov. 16. 4) ; The 
Lord has made all things for Himself. 

1 a 7 iswer that, Every agent acts for an end; 
otherwise one thing would not follow more than 
another from the action of the agent, unless it 
were by chance. Now the end of the agent and 
of the thing acted upon considered as such is 
the same, but in a different way with respect to 
ea<’h. For the impression which the agent en- 
deavours to produce, and which the thing acted 
upon endeavours to receive, are one and the 
same. Some things, however, are both agent and 
thing acted upon at the same time; these are 

^ PG 3, gji 3 . 
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imperfect agents, and td these it pertains to in- 
tend, even while acting, the acquisition of some- 
thing. But it does not pertain to the First Agent, 
Who is agent only, to act for the acquisition of 
some end; He purposes only to communicate 
His perfection, which is His goodness, while 
every creature endeavours to acquire its own 
perfection, which is the likeness of the divine 
perfection and goodness. Therefore the divine 
goodness is the end of all things. 

Reply Obj. i. To act from need belongs only 
to an imperfect agent, which by its nature is 
both agent and thing acted upon. But this does 
not belong to God, and therefore He alone is 
the most perfectly free giver, because He does 
not act for His own profit, but only for His own 
goodness. 

Reply Obj. 2. The form of the thing gener- 
ated is not the end of generation, except in so 
far as it is the likeness of the form of the gen- 
erator, which endeavours to communicate its 
own likeness; otherwise the form of the thing 
generated would be more noble than the gener- 
ator, since the end is more noble than the means 
to the end. 

Reply Obj. 3. All things desire God as their 
end when they desire some good thing, whether 
this desire be intellectual or sensible, or natural, 
that is, without knowledge; because nothing is 
good and desirable except according as it par- 
ticipates in the likeness to God. 

Reply Obj. 4. Since God is the efficient, the 
exemplary and the final cause of all things, and 
since primary matter is from Him, it follows 
that the first principle of all things is one in 
reality. But this does not prevent us from con- 
sidering many things in Him according to rea- 
son, some of which come into our intellect be- 
fore others. 

QUESTION XLV 

The mode of emanation of things 

FROM THE FIRST PRINCIPLE 

(In Eight Articles) 

The next question concerns the mode of the 
emanation of things from the First Principle, 
and this is called creation, and includes eight 
points of inquiry: (i) What is creation? (2) 
Whether God can create anything? (3) Wheth- 
er creation is a being in nature? (4) To what 
things it belongs to be created? (5) Whether it 
belongs to God alone to create? (6) Whether 
creation is common to the whole Trinity, or 
proper to any one Person? (7) Whether any 
trace of the Trinity is to be found in created 
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things? (8) Whether the work of creation is 
mingled with the works of nature and of the 
will? 

Article i. Whether To Create Is To Make 
Something from Nothing? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that to create is not to make any- 
thing from nothing. 

Objection i. For Augustine says (Contra 
Adv, Leg. et Proph. i):* “To make concerns 
what did not exist at all; but to create is to 
make something by bringing forth something 
from what was already.” 

Ohj 2. Further, the nobility of action and of 
motion is considered from their terms. Action 
is therefore nobler from good into good, and 
from being into being, than from nothing to 
something. But creation appears to be the most 
noble action, and first among all actions. There- 
fore it is not from nothing to something, but 
rather from being into being. 

Ohj. 3. Further, the preposition from (ex) 
implies relation of some cause, and especially of 
the material cause ; as when we say that a statue 
is made from brass. But “nothing” cannot be 
the matter of being, nor in any way its cause. 
Therefore to create is not to make something 
from nothing. 

On the contrary, On the text of Gen.i., In the 
beginning God created, etc., the gloss has,^ To 
create is “to make something from nothing.” 

I answer that, As said above (q. xliv, a 2), 
we must consider not only the emanation of a 
particular being from a particular agent, but 
also the emanation of all being from the uni- 
versal cause, which is God ; and this emanation 
we designate by the name of creation. Now 
what proceeds by particular emanation is not 
presupposed to that emanation ; as when a man 
is generated, he was not before, but man is 
made from not -man, and white from not- white. 
Hence if the emanation of the whole universal 
being from the first principle be con.sidcrcd, it 
is impossible that any being should be presup- 
posed to this emanation. For nothing is the same 
as no being. Therefore as the generation of a 
man is from the not-being which is not-man, so 
creation, which is the emanation of all being, is 
from the not-being which is nothing. 

Reply Obj. i. Augustine uses the word crea- 

* Chap. 23 (PL 42, 63,3). 
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tion in an equivocal sense, according as to be 
created signifies improvement in things, as when 
we say that a bishop is created. We do not, how- 
ever, speak of creation in that way here, but as 
it is described above. 

Reply Obj 2. Changes receive species and 
dignity not from the term from which, but from 
the term to which. Therefore a change is more 
perfect and excellent when the term to which 
of the change is more noble and excellent, al- 
though the term from which, corresponding to 
the term to which, may be more imperfect ; thus 
generation is absolutely nobler than and prior to 
alteration, because the substantial form is no- 
bler than the accidental form ; and yet the priva- 
tion of the substantial form, which is the term 
from which in generation, is more imperfect 
than the contrary, which is the term from 
which in alteration. Similarly creation is more 
perfect than and prior to generation and alter- 
ation, because the term to which is the whole 
substance of the thing, whereas what is under- 
stood as the term from which is not-being abso- 
lutely. 

Reply Obj. 3. When anything is said to be 
made from nothing, this preposition from (ex) 
does not designate the material cause, but only 
order; as when we say, “from morning comes 
midday” — that is, after morning is midday. But 
we must understand that this preposition from 
(ex) can include the negation conveyed when I 
say the word nothing, or can be included in it. 
If taken in the first sense, then we affirm the 
order by stating the relation betw^een what is 
now and its previous non-being. But if the nega- 
tion includes the preposition, then the order is 
denierd, and the sense is, “It is made from noth- 
ing” — i.e., “it is not made from anything” — as 
if we were to say, “Fle speaks of nothing,” be- 
cause he does not speak of anything. And this 
is verified in both ways when it is said that 
anything is made from nothing. But in the first 
way this preposition from (ex) implies order, 
as has been said in this reply. In the second 
sense, it implies the material cause, which is 
denied. 

Article 2. Whether God Can Create 
Anything? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that God cannot create anything. 

Objection i. Because, according to the Phi- 
losopher,® the ancient philosophers considered it 
as a common concept of the mind that “nothing 

■ Physics, 1 , 4 ( i 87*28). 
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is made from noUiing.^’ Biit the of God. 
does not extend to the contraries of first prin*> 
dples; as, for instance, that God could make 
the whole to be less than its part, or that affir- 
mation and negation are both true at the same 
time. Therefore God cannot make anything 
from nothing, or create. 

Obj. 2. Further, if to create is to make some- 
thing from nothing, to be created is to be made. 
But to be made is to be changed. Therefore 
creation is change. But every change occurs in 
some subject, as appears by the definition of 
motion, for motion is the act of what is in po- 
tency. Therefore it is impossible for anything 
to be made out of nothing by God. 

Obj. 3. Further, what has been made must 
have at some time been becoming. But it can- 
not be said that what is created, at the same 
time is becoming and has been made, because in 
permanent things what is becoming, is not, and 
what has been made, already is; and so it would 
follow that something would be and not be at 
the same time. Therefore when anything is 
made its becoming precedes its having been 
made. But this is impossible unless there is a 
subject in which the becoming is sustained. 
Therefore it is impossible that anytliing should 
be made from nothing. 

Obj. 4. Further, infinite distance cannot be 
crossed. But infinite distance exists between be- 
ing and nothing. Therefore it does not happen 
that something is made from nothing. 

On the contrary. It is said (Gen, 1. 1) : In the 
bcf^hining God created heaven and earth, upon 
wdiich a Gloss says* that to create is “to make 
something out of nothing.” 

I answer that^ Not only is it not impossible 
that anything should be created by God, but it 
is necessary to say that all things were created 
by God, as appears from what has been said 
(q. xliv, a. i). For w^hen anyone makes one 
thing from another, this latter thing from which 
he makes is presupposed to his action, and is 
not produced by his action ; thus the craftsman 
worLs from natural things, as wood or brass, 
which are caused not by the action of art, but 
by the action of nature. So also nature itself 
causes natural things as regards their form, but 
presupposes matter. If therefore God did only 
act from something presupposed, it would fol- 
low that the thing presupposed would not be 
caused by Him. Now it has been shown above 
(q. xliv, aa. I, 2), that nothing can be among 
beings, unless it is from God, Who is the univer- 

1 Ghssa ordin., (i, 23F) ; see note above (a. i). 
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sal cause ef all being. Hence it is necessary to 
say that God brings things into being from 
nothing. 

Reply Obj. 1. The ancient philosophers, as is 
said above (q. xliv, a, 2), considered only the 
emanation of particular effects from particular 
causes, which necessarily presuppose something 
in their action; from this came their common 
opinion that nothing is made from nothing. But 
this has no place in the first emanation from the 
universal principle of things. 

Reply Obj. 2. Creation is not change, except 
according to a mode of understanding. For 
change means that the same something should 
be different now from what it was previously. 
Sometimes, indeed, the same actual thing is dif- 
ferent now from what it was before, as in mo- 
tion according to quantity, quality and place, 
but sometimes it is the same being only in po- 
tency, as in substantial change, the subject of 
which is matter. But in creation, by which the 
whole substance of a thing is produced, the same 
thing can be taken as different now and before 
only according to our way of understanding, so 
that a thing is understood as first not existing at 
all, and afterwards as existing. But as “action 
and passion coincide in the substance of mo- 
tion,” and differ only according to different re- 
lations.® it must follow that when motion is 
taken away, only different relations remain in 
the Creator and in the creature. But because 
the mode of signification follows the mode of 
understanding as was said above (q. xiii, a. t), 
creation is signified by mode of change; 'and on 
this account it is said that to create is to make 
something from nothing. And yet to make and 
to be made arje more suitable expressions here 
than to change and to be chang^, because to 
make and to be made imply a relation of cause 
to the effect, and of effect to the cause, and im- 
ply change only as a consequence. 

Reply Obj. 3. In things which are made with- 
out motion, to become and to he already made 
are simultaneous, whether such making is the 
term of motion, as illumination (for a thing is 
being illuminated and is illuminated at the same 
time) or whether it is not the term of motion, as 
the word is being made in the mind and is made 
at the same time. In these things what is being 
made, is; but when we speak of its being made, 
we mean that it is from another, and was not 
previously. Hence since creation is without mo- 
tion, a thing is being created and is created at 
the same time, 

* Aristotle, Physics, iii, 3 {202^20). 
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Reply Ohf. 4. This objection proceeds from a existing. And this happens, indeed, in the par- 


false imagination, as if there were an infinite 
medium between nothing and being, which is 
plainly false. This false imagination comes from 
creation being taken to signify a change existing 
between two terms. 

Article 3. Whether Creation Is Anything in 
the Creature? 

. .We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that creation is not anytliing in the 
creature. 

Objection i. For as creation taken in a pas- 
sive sense is attributed to the creature, so crea- 
tion taken in an active sense is attributed to the 
Creator. But creation taken actively is not any- 
thing in the Creator, because otherwise it would 
follow that in God there would be something 
temporal. Therefore creation taken passively is 
not anything in the creature. 

Obj, 2. Further, there is no medium between 
the Creator and the creature. But creation is 
signified as the medium between them both, 
since it is not the Creator, as it is not eternal ; 
nor is it a creature, because in that case it w^ould 
be necessary for the same reason to suppose an- 
other creation to create it, and so on to infinity. 
Therefore creation is not anything in the crea- 
ture. 

Obj. 3. Further, if creation is anything beside 
the created substance, it mu.st be an accident 
belonging to it. But every accident is in a sub- 
ject. Therefore a thing created would be the 
subject of creation, and so the same thing would 
be the subject and also the term of creation. 
This is impossible, because the .subject is before 
the accident, and preserves the accident, while 
the term is after the action and passion whose 
term it is, and as soon as it exists, action and 
passion cease. Therefore creation itself is not 
any thing. 

On the contrary^ It is greater for a thing to be 
made according to its entire substance than to 
be made according to its substantial or acci- 
dental form. But generation taken absolutely, 
or relatively, whereby anything is made accord- 
ing to the substantial or the accidental form, is 
something in the thing generated. Therefore 
much more is creation, whereby a thing is made 
according to its whole substance, something in 
the thing created. 

/ answer that, Creation places something in 
the thing created according to relation only, be- 
cause what is created, is not made by move- 
ment, or by change. For what is made by move- 
ment or by change is made from something pre- 


ticular productions of some beings, but cannot 
happen in the production of all being by the uni- 
versal cause of all beings, which is God. Hence 
God by creation produces things without move- 
ment. Now when movement is removed from 
action and passion, only relation remains, as was 
said above (a. 2, Ans. 2). Hence creation in the 
creature is only a certain relation to the Creator 
as to the principle of its being ; even as in pas- 
sion, which implies movement, is implied a re- 
lation to the principle of motion. 

Reply Obj. i. Creation signified actively 
means the divine action, which is God’s essence, 
with a relation to the creature. But in God rela- 
tion to the creature is not a real relation, but 
only a relation of reason; but the relation of the 
creature to God is a real relation, as was said 
above (q. xiii, a. 7) in treating of the divine 
names. 

Reply Obj. 2. Because creation is signified as 
a change, as was said above (a. 2, Ans. 2), and 
change is a kind of medium between the mover 
and the thing moved, therefore also creation is 
signified as a medium between the Creator and 
the creature. Nevertheless passive creation is in 
the creature, and is a creature. Nor is there 
need of a further creation in its creation; be- 
cause relations, from the fact that they are rela- 
tions, that is, are said of something else, are 
not referred by any other relations, but by 
themselves; as was also shown above (q. xlii, 
A. 1, Ans. 4), in treating of the equality of the 
Persons. 

Reply Obj. 3. The creature is the term of 
creation as signifying a change, but is the sub- 
ject of creation, taken as a real relation, and is 
prior to it in being, as the subject is to the ac- 
cident. Nevertheless creation has a certain 
aspect of priority on the part of the object of 
which it is said, which is tiie beginning of 
the creature. Nor is it necessary to say that 
as long as the creature is it is being created, 
because creation implies a relation of the crea- 
ture to L.ie Creator, with a certain newmess or 
beginning. 

Article 4. Whether To Be Created Belongs to 
Composite and Subsisting Things? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that to be created does not belong 
to composite and subsisting things. 

Objection i. For in the book, De Causis 
(prop, iv),' it is said, “The first of creatures is 
being.” But the being of a thing created is not 
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subsisting. Therefore creation properly speak- 
ing does not belong to subsisting and composite 
things. 

Obj. 2, Further, whatever is created is from 
nothing. But composite things are not from 
nothing, but are the result of their own com- 
ponent parts. Therefore composite things are 
not created. 

Obj, 3. Further, what is presupposed in the 
second emanation is properly produced by the 
first; as natural generation produces the natural 
thing, which is presupposed in the operation of 
art. But the thing supposed in natural genera- 
tion is matter. Therefore matter, and not the 
composite, is, properly speaking, that which is 
created. 

On the contrary, It is said (Gen. i.i)\ In the 
beginning God created heaven and earth. But 
heaven and earth are subsisting composite 
things. Therefore creation is proper to these 
things. 

/ answer that, To be created is, in a manner, 
to be made, as was .shown above (a. 2, Ans.2.). 
Now, to be made is directed to the being of a 
thing. Hence to be made and to be created prop- 
erly belong to whatever being belongs; which, 
indeed, belongs properly to subsisting things, 
whether they are simple things, as in the case of 
separate substances, or composite, as in the ca.se 
of material substances. For being belongs to 
that which has being — that is, to what subsists 
in its own being. But forms and accidents and 
the like are called beings not as if they them- 
selves were, but because something is by them; 
as whiteness is called a being, because its sub- 
ject is white by it. Hence, according to the 
Philosopher^ accident is more properly .said 
to be of a being than a being. Therefore, as 
accidents and forms and the like non-sub- 
sisting things are to be said to co-exist rather 
than to exist, so they ought to be called rather 
concrcated than created things; but, prop- 
erly speaking, created things are subsisting 
beings. 

Reply Obj. i. In the propo.sition “the first of 
created things is being,” the word “being” does 
not refer to the created substance, but to the 
proper notion of the object of creation. For a 
created thing is called created because it is a be- 
ing, not because it is “this” being, since crea- 
tion is the emanation of all being from the Uni- 
versal Being, as w'as said above (a. i). We use a 
similar way of speaking when we say that the 
first visible thing is colour, although, strictly 
speaking, the thing coloured is what is seen, 

1 Metaphysics, vii, i (io28'*i8). 
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Reply Obj, 2, Creation does not mean the 
building up of a composite thing from pre-exist- 
ing principles, but it means that the composite 
is created so that it is brought into being at the 
same time with all its principles. 

Reply Obj. 3. This reason does not prove that 
matter alone is created, but that matter does 
not exist except by creation ; for creation is the 
production of the whole being, and not only of 
matter. 

Article 5. Whether It Pertains to God Alone 
To Create? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
would seem that it does not pertain to God 
alone to create. 

Objection i. Because, according to the Philos- 
opher, ^ what is perfect can make its OAvn like- 
ness. But immaterial creatures are more perfect 
than material creatures, which nevertheless can 
make their own likeness, for fire generates 
fire, and man begets man. Therefore an imma- 
terial substance can make a substance like to 
itself. But immaterial substance can be made 
only by creation, since it has no matter from 
which to be made. Therefore a creature can 
create. 

Obj, 2. Further, the greater the resistance is 
on the part of the thing made, so much the 
greater power is required in the maker. But a 
contrary resists more than nothing. Therefore it 
requires more power to make (something) from 
its contrary, which nevertheless a creature can 
do, than to make a thing from nothing. Much 
more therefore can a creature do this. 

Obj. 3. Further, the power of the maker is 
considered according to the measure of what is 
made. But created being is finite, as we proved 
above when treating of the infinity of God (Q. 
vn, aa. 2, 3, 4). Therefore only a finite power 
is needed to produce a creature by creation. But 
to have a finite power is not contrary to the na- 
ture of a creature. Therefore it is not impossible 
for a creature to create. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {Be Trin, 
iii, S)’*' that “neither good nor bad angels can 
create anything.” Much less therefore can any 
other creatures. 

I answer that, It sufficiently appears at the 
first glance, according to what precedes (a, i, 
Q. XLiv, aa. I, 2), that to create can be the 
proper action of God alone. For the more uni- 
versal effects must be reduced to the more uni- 
versal and prior causes. Now among all effects 
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the most universal is being itself, and hence it 
must be the proper effect of the first and most 
universal cause, and that is God. Hence also it 
is said {De Causis, prop, iii)^ that neither in 
telligence nor the soul gives us being, except fn 
so far as it works by divine operation. Now to 
produce being absolutely, not as this or that be- 
ing, belongs to the notion of creation. Hence it 
is manifest that creation is the proper act of 
God alone. 

It happens, however, that something may par- 
ticipate the proper action of another not by its 
own power, but instrumentally, in so far as it 
acts by the power of another; as air can heat 
and ignite by the power of fire. And so some 
have supposed that although creation is the 
proper act of the universal cause, still some in- 
ferior cause acting by the power of the first 
cause can create. And thus Avicenna asserted- 
that the first separate substance created by God 
created another after itself, and the substance 
of the world and its soul ; and that the substance 
of the world creates the matter of the inferior 
bodies. And in the same manner the Master 
says (Sent, iv, d. 5)^ that God can communi- 
cate to a creature the power of creating, so that 
the latter can create ministerially, not by its 
own power. 

But this cannot be, because the secondary in- 
strumental cause does not participate the action 
of the superior cause, except in so far as by 
something proper to itself it works to dispose 
the effect of the principal agent. If therefore it 
effects nothing according to what is proper to it- 
self, it is used to no purpose, nor would there be 
any need of certain instruments for certain ac- 
tions. Thus we see that a saw, in cutting wood, 
which it does by the property of its own form, 
produces the form of a bench, which is the 
proper effect of the principal agent. Now the 
proper effect of God creating is what is pre- 
supposed to all other effects, and that is 
absolute being Hence nothing else can act 
dispositively and instrumentally to this effect, 
since creation is not from anything presupposed 
which can be disposed by the action of the 
instrumental agent. So therefore it is impossi- 
ble for any creature to create, cither by its 
own power, or instrumentally — that is, minis- 
terially. 
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And above all it is absurd to suppose that a 
body can create, for no body acts except by 
touching or moving; and thus it requires in its 
action some pre-existing thing which can be 
touched or moved, which is contrary to the very 
notion of creation. 

Reply Obj. i. A perfect thing participating 
any nature, makes a likeness to itself not by ab- 
solutely producing that nature, but by applying 
it to something else. For an individual man can- 
not be the cause of human nature absolutely, 
because he would then be the cause of himself ; 
but he is the cause of human nature being in the 
man begotten, and thus he presupposes in his 
action a determinate matter whereby he is an 
individual man. But as this man participates 
human nature, so every created being partici- 
pates, so to speak, the nature of being; for God 
alone is His own being, as we have said above 
(q. vii, aa. I, 2). Therefore no created being 
can produce a being absolutely, except in so far 
as it causes bein^ in this^ and so it is necessary 
to presuppose that whereby a thing is this thing, 
before the action by which it makes its own 
likeness. But in an immaterial sub.stance it is 
not possible to presuppose anything whereby it 
is this thing, because it is this thing by its form, 
w'hcreby it has being, since it is a subsisting 
form. Therefore an immaterial substance can- 
not produce another immaterial sub.stance like 
itself as regards its being, but only as regards 
some added perfection; as we may .say that 
a .superior angel illuminates as inferior, as 
Dionysiu.s says (Ccel Hier. viii, 2).^ In this 
way even in heaven there is paternity, as the 
Apostle says (Eph. 3. 15): From whom all pa- 
ternity in heaven and on earth is named. From 
which it evidently appears that no created 
being can cause anything, unless something 
is presupposed, which is again'^t the notion of 
creation. 

Reply Obj. 2. A thing is made from its con- 
trary accidentally,'’ but per se from the subject 
which is in potency. And so the contrary resists 
the agent because it impedes the potency from 
the act to which the agent intends to reduce the 
matt-er, as fire intends to reduce the matter of 
water to an act like to itself, but is impeded 
by the form and contrary dispositions, whereby 
the potency (of the water) is restrained from 
being reduced to act ; and the more the potency 
is restrained, the more power is required in 
the agent to reduce the matter to act. Hence a 
much greater power is required in the agent 
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vfbm no potency prUhexists. Thws iheisefore it 
appears tl^t it is an act. of much greater power 
to make a thing, from nothing, than from its 
contrary. 

Reply Obj. 3. The power of the maker is 
weighed not only from the substance of the 
thing made, but also from the mode of its be- 
ing made; for a greater heat heats not only 
more, but faster. Therefore although to create 
a finite effect does not show an infinite power, 
yet to create it from nothing does show an in- 
finite power, which appears from what has been 
said (Ans. 2). For if a greater power is required 
in the agent in proportion tp the distance of the 
potency from the act, it follows that the power 
of that which produces something from no pre- 
supposed potency is infinite, because there is 
no proportion betw'een no potency and the po- 
tency presupposed by the pow’er of a natural 
agent, as there is no proportion between 
non-being and being. And because no creature 
has absolutely an infinite power, any more 
than it has an infinite being, as was proved 
above (q. vu, a. 2), it follow^s that no creature 
can create. 

Article 6 . Whether To Create Is Proper to 
Any of the Persons? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It 
would seem that to create is proper to some 
Person. 

Objection 1. For what comes first is the cause 
of what is after, and what is perfect is the cause 
of what is imperfect. But the procession of the 
divine Person is prior to the procession of the 
creature, and is more perfect, because the di- 
vine Person proceeds in perfect likeness of its 
principle; the creature however proceeds in im- 
perfect likeness. Therefore the processions of 
the divine Persons are the cause of the proces- 
sions of things, and so to create is proper to a 
Person. 

Obj. 2. Further, the divine Persons are dis- 
tinguished from each other only by their proces- 
sions and relations. Therefore whatever differ- 
ence is attributed to the divine Persons belongs 
to them according to the processions and rela- 
tions of the Persons. But the causation of crea- 
tures is diversely attributed to the divine Per- 
son.s; for in the Creed,^ to the Father is at- 
tributed that He is the “Creator of all things 
visible and invisible,” to the Son is attributed 
that “by Him all things were made,” and to the 
Holy Ghost is attributed that He is “Lord and 
Life-giver.” Therefore the causation of crea- 

* Nicaean Creed (MA 11, 666; DZ 54)- 
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tmtea belongs to the Persom according to prb. 
cessions and relations. 

06 ;’. 3. Further, if it be said that the causa- 
tion of the creature flows from some essential 
attribute appropriated to some one Person, this 
does not appear to be suflScient, because every 
divine effect is caused by every essential at- 
tribute — namely, by power, goodness, and wis- 
dom— and thus does not pertain to one more 
than to another. Therefore any determinate 
mode of causation ought not to be attributed to 
one Person more than to another, unless they 
are distinguished in creating according to rela- 
tions and processions. 

On the contrary y Dionysius says {Div. Norn, 
ii)2 that all things created are the common 
work of the whole Godhead. 

I answer that. To create is, properly speak- 
ing, to cause or produce the being of things. 
And as every agent produces its like, the prin- 
ciple of action can be considered from the effect 
of the action; for fire generates fire. And there- 
fore to create pertains to God according to His 
being, that is. His essence, which is common to 
the three Persons. Hence to create is not proper 
to any one Person, but is common to the whole 
Trinity. 

Nevertheless the divine Persons, according 
to the nature of their proce.ssion. have a causal- 
ity respecting the creation of things. For as was 
said above (Q. xiv, a. 8; q. xix, a. 4), wdien 
treating of the knowdedge and will of God, God 
is the cause of things by His intellect and will, 
just as the craftsman is cause of the '’things 
made by his craft. Now the craftsman works 
through the word conceived in his intellect, and 
through the love of his will regarding some ob- 
ject. Flence also God the Father made the crea- 
ture through His Word, w’hich is His Son, and 
through His Love, which is the Holy Ghost. 
And so the processions of the Persons are the 
types of the productions of creatures in so far 
as they include the essential attributes, which 
are knowledge, and will. 

Reply Obj. I. The processions of the divine 
Persons are the cause of creation, as above ex- 
plained. 

Reply Obj. 2. As the divine nature, although 
common to the three Persons, still belongs to 
them in a kind of order, since the Son receives 
the divine nature from the Father, and the 
Holy Ghost from both, so also likewise' the 
power of creation, whilst common to the three 
Persons, belongs to them in a kind of order. 
For the Son receives it from the Father, and the 

■ Sect. 3 (PG 3. 637). 
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Holy Ghost from both. Henco to be the Creator 
is attributed to the Father as to Him Who does 
not have the power of creation from another. 
And of the Son it is said (John i. 3), Through 
Him all things were made, since He has the 
same power, but from another; for this preposi- 
tion “through” usually denotes a mediate cause, 
or a principle from a principle. But to the Holy 
Ghost, Who has the same power from both, is 
attributed that by His rule He governs and 
quickens what is created by the Father through 
the Son. Again, the general notion of this ap- 
propriation may be taken from the appropria- 
tion of the essential attributes. For, as above 
stated (q. xxxix, a. 8), to the Father is ap- 
propriated power which is chiefly shown in 
creation, and therefore it is attributed to 
Him to be the Creator. To the Son is appro- 
priated wisdom, through which the agent acts 
through the intellect; and therefore it is said: 
Through Whom all things were made. And to 
the Holy Ghost is appropriated goodness, to 
which belong both government, which brings 
things to their due ends, and the giving of 
life — for life consists in a certain interior 
movement, and the first mover is the end and 
goodness. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although every effect of God 
proceeds from each attribute, each effect is re- 
duced to that attribute to which it is connected 
through its proper notion; thus the order of 
things is reduced to wisdom, and the justifica- 
tion of the sinner to mercy and goodness pour- 
ing itself out superabundantly. But creation, 
which is the production of the very substance of 
a thing, is reduced to power. 

Article 7. Whether in Creatures Is Necessarily 
Foufid a Trace oj the Trinity? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article: It 
would seem that in creatures there is not neces- 
sarily found a trace of the Trinity. 

Objection i. For anything can be discovered 
through its traces. But the trinity of persons 
cannot be discovered from creatures, as w'as 
above stated (q. xxxii, a. i). Therefore there 
is no trace of the Trinity in creatures. 

Obj. 2. Further, whatever is in creatures is 
created. Therefore if the trace of the Trinity is 
found in creatures according to some of their 
properties, and if everything created has a trace 
of the Trinity, it follows that we can find a 
trace of the Trinity in each of these (proper- 
ties), and so on to infinitude. 

Obj. 3. Further, the effect represents only its 
own cause. But the causality of creatures be- 


longs to th^ common nature and not to the re- 
lations whereby the Persons are distinguished 
and numbered. Therefore in the creature is to 
be found a trace not of the Trinity but of the 
unity of essence. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {De Trin. 
vi, 10), ‘ that “the trace of the Trinity appears 
in creatures.” 

I answer that, Every effect in some degree 
represents its cause, but in different ways. For 
some effects represent only the causality of the 
cause, but not its form; as smoke represents 
fire. Such a repre.sentation is called representa- 
tion by trace; for a trace shows that someone 
has passed by but not who it is. Other effects 
represent the cause as regards the likeness of 
its form, as fire generated represents fire gen- 
erating, and a statue of Mercury represents Mer- 
cury; and this is called the representation of 
image. 

Now the processions of the divine Persons 
are referred to the acts of intellect and will, as 
was said above (q. xxvti). For the Son pro- 
ceeds as the word of the intellect, and the Holy 
Ghost proceeds as love of the will. Therefore 
in rational creatures, possessing intellect and 
w’ill, there is found the representation of the 
Trinity by way of image, since there is found in 
them the word conceived, and the love proceed- 
ing. 

But in all creatures there is found the trace 
of the Trinity, since in every creature are found 
some things which are necessarily reduced to 
the divine Persons as to their cause. For every 
creature subsists in its own being, and has a 
form, whereby it is determined to a .species, 
and has an order to something else. Therefore 
as it is a created substance, it represents the 
cause and principle; and so in that manner it 
shows the Person of the Father, Who is the 
principle from no principle. According as it has 
a form and species, it represents the Word as 
the form of the thing made by art is from 
the conception of the craftsman. According 
as it has order, it represents the Holy Ghost, 
since He is love, becau.se the order of the 
effect to something else is from the will of the 
Creator. 

And therefore Augustine says {Dc Trin. vi, 
loc. cit.) that the trace of the Trinity is found 
in every creature according as it is one indi- 
vidual, and according as it is formed by a spe- 
cies, and according as it posses.ses order. And to 
these also are reduced those three, number, 
weight, and measure, mentioned in the Book of 
* PL 42, 032. 
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Wisdom (ri. 2I)- For measure refers to the 
substance of the thing limited by its principles, 
number refers to the species, weight refers to 
the order. And to these three are reduced the 
other three mentioned by Augustine (De Nat, 
Boni, iii),* “mode, species, and order,” and 
also those he again mentions (qq. Lxxxm, 
qu. iSy: “that which persists; that which 
is distinguished; that which agrees.’^ For a 
thing persists by its substance, is distinct by 
its form, and agrees by its order. Other simi- 
lar expressions may be easily reduced to the 
above. 

Reply Obj. 1. The representation of the trace 
is to be referred to the appropriations, in which 
manner we are able to arrive at a knowledge of 
the trinity of the divine persons from creatures, 
as we have said (q. xxxii, a. i, Ans. i). 

Reply Obj. 2. A creature is properly a thing 
self-subsisting, and in such are the three above- 
mentioned things to be found. Nor is it neces- 
sary that these three things should be found in 
all that exists in the creature, but only to a 
subsisting being is the trace ascribed in regard 
to those three things. 

Reply Obj. 3. The processions of the persons 
are also in some way the cause and type of 
creation, as appears from the above (a. 6), 

Article 8. Whether Creation Is Mingled with 
Works of Nature and Art? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article: It 
would seem that creation is mingled in works 
of nature and art. 

Objection i. For in every operation of nature 
and art some form is produced. But it is not 
produced from anything, since matter has no 
part in it. Therefore it is produced from noth- 
ing; and thus in every operation of nature and 
art there is creation. 

Obj. 2. Further, the effect is not more power- 
ful than its cause. But in natural things the only 
agent is the accidental form, which is an active 
or a passive form. Therefore the substan- 
tial form is not produced by the operation of 
nature. And therefore it must be produced by 
creation. 

Obj. 3. Further, in nature like begets like. 
But some things are found generated in nature 
by a thing unlike to them, as is evident in ani- 
mals generated through putrefaction. Therefore 
the form of these is not from nature, but by 
creation; and the same reason applies to other 
things. 

»PL42, 553* 

* PL 40. 15. 
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Obj. 4. Further, what is not created, is not a 
creature. If therefore in nature's productions* 
there were not creation, it would follow that 
nature's productions are not creatures; which 
is heretical. 

On the contrary, Augustine® distinguishes the 
work of propagation, which is a work of na- 
ture, from the work of creation. 

I answer that, The doubt on this subject 
arises from the forms which, some said,^ do not 
begin by the action of nature, but previously 
exist in matter; for they asserted that forms 
are latent. This arose from ignorance concern- 
ing matter, and from not knowing how to dis- 
tinguish between potency and act. For because 
forms pre-exist in matter in potency, they as- 
serted that they pre-existed absolutely. Others, 
however, said® that the forms were given or 
caused by a separate agent by way of creation, 
and accordingly, that to each operation of na- 
ture is joined creation. But this opinion arose 
from ignorance concerning form. For they 
failed to consider that the form of the natural 
body is not subsisting, but is that by which 
a thing is. And therefore, since to be made 
and to be created belong properly to a sub- 
sisting thing alone, as shown above (a. 4), it 
does not belong to forms to be made or to 
be created, but to be concreated. What, in- 
deed, is properly made by the natural agent 
is the composite, which is made from mat- 
ter. 

Hence creation does not enter in the ^ works 
of nature, but it presupposed to the work of 
nature. 

Reply Obj. i. Forms begin to be in act when 
the composite things are made, not as though 
they were made per se, but only accidentally. 

Reply Obj. 2. The active qualities in nature 
act by virtue of substantial forms, and there- 
fore the natural agent not only produces its 
like according to quality, but according to spe- 
cies. 

Reply Obj. 3. For the generation of imper- 
fect animals, a universal agent suffices, and 
this is to be found in the celestial power to 
w'hich they are assimilated, not in species, but 
according to a kind of analogy. Nor is it neces- 
sary to say that their forms are created by a 
separate agent. However for the generation of 
perfect animals the universal agent does not 

> Dt Gen. ad Lit., v, 11,20 (PL 34. 330. 33S). 

^Anaxagoras, in Aristotle, Physics, i, 4 (i87*2g); cf. 
St. Thomas, De Pot., q. hi, a. 8. 

» Cf. St. Thoma.<5, De Pot., q. m, a. 8, Averroes ascribed 
this doctrine to Plato— jTn Meta., vn, 31 (vni, i8oK). 
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suffice, but a proper agent is required, in the 
shape of a univocal generator. 

Reply Obj, 4. The operation of nature takes 
place only on the presupposition of created 
principles ; and thus the products of nature are 
called creatures. 

QUESTION XLVI 

Of the beginning of the duration 

OF CREATURES 
(In Three Articles) 

Next must be considered the beginning of the 
duration of creatures, about which there are 
three points for treatment : ( i ) Whether crea- 
tures always existed? (2) Whether that they 
began to exist is an article of Faith? (3) How 
God is said to have created heaven and earth 
in the beginning? 

Article i. Whether the Universe of Creatures 
Always Existed? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that the universe of creatures, 
now called the world, had no beginning, but 
existed from eternity. 

Objection i. For everything which begins to 
be is a possible being before it exists; other- 
wise it would be impossible for it to come into 
being. If therefore the world began to be, it was 
a possible being before it began to be. But what 
is possible to be is matter, which is in potency 
to being, which results from a form, and to non- 
being, which results from privation of form. 
If therefore the world began to be, matter must 
have existed before the world. But matter can- 
not exist without form, while the matter of the 
world with is form is the world. Therefore the 
world existed before it began to exist; which is 
impossible.^ 

06;. 2. Further, nothing which has power to 
be always, is at times and at times is not, because 
a thing exists as far as the power of that thing 
extends. But every incorruptible thing has pow- 
er to be always, for its power does not extend 
to any determinate time. Therefore no incor- 
ruptible thing is at times, and at times is 
not. But everything which has a beginning at 
some time is, and at some time is not. There- 
fore no incorruptible thing begins to be. But 
there are many incorruptible things in the world, 
as the celestial bodies and all intellectual 

* This is the position of the Peripatetics, according to 
Maimonides, Guide, pt. ii, chap. 14 (FR 174): cf. Aver- 
]X>es. DtsiruU., Destruct.^ disp. 1 (ix. 34H); In Phys,, 
vni, 4 (tv. 340K). 


substances. Therefore the World did not begin 
to be.* 

06;. 3. Further, what is unbegotten has no 
beginning. But the Philosopher says* that “mat- 
ter is unbegotten,'" and also^ that “the heaven 
is unbegotten.” Therefore the universe did not 
begin to be.* 

06;. 4. Further, a vacuum exists where there 
is not a body, though there could be. But if the 
world began to exist, there was first no body 
where the body of the world now is ; and yet it 
could be there, otherwise it would not be there 
now. Therefore before the world there was a 
vacuum, which is impossible.® 

06;. 5. Further, nothing begins anew to be 
moved except through the mover or the thing 
moved being otherwise now than it was before. 
But what is otherwise now than it was before, 
is moved. Therefore before every new move- 
ment there was a previous movement. There- 
fore movement always was ; and therefore also 
the thing moved always was, because movement 
is only in a thing moved.^ 

06;. 6. Further, every mover is either nat- 
ural or voluntary. But neither begins to move 
except by some pre-existing movement. For na- 
ture always moves in the same manner; hence 
unle.ss some change precede either in the nature 
of the mover, or in the movable thing there can- 
not arise from the natural mover a movement 
which was not there before. And the will, with- 
out itself being changed, puts off doing what it 
proposes to do ; but this can be only by some im- 
agined change, at least as regards time. Thus he 
who wills to make a house to-morrow, and not 
to-day, awaits something which will be to-mor- 
row, but is not to-day, and at least awaits for 
to-day to pass, and for to-morrow to come; and 
this cannot be without change, because time is 
the measure of movement. Therefore it re- 
remains that before every new movement, there 
was another movement. And so the same con- 
clusion follows as before.® 

06;. 7. Further, whatever is always in its be- 
ginning and always in its end cannot cease and 
cannot begin, because what begins is not in its 
end,*, and what ceases is not in its beginning. 

•Aristotle, Heavens, i, 12 (281^18); Averroes, In de 
Calo, 1, 119 (iv, 340K). 

® Physics, I, g (iq2'^28). 

• Heavens, i, 3 (270'‘i3). 

• Cf. Maimonides, Guide , n, 13 (FR 173). 

• Averroes, In De Colo, in, 2g (v, igoH). 

7 Aristotle’s argument, according to Maimonides, Guide^ 
II, 14' (FR 174); cf. Averroes, In Phys., viii, 7 (iv, 342M), 

•Avicenna, Meta., ix, i (loara); Averroes, In Phys.^ 
vni, 8 (iv, 344E); 15 (v, 34QI); DestrucL DestrucL, t (ix, 
16A). 
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fiijft time ftlw^ys is in its b^mning aad ead, 
because there is no tune except n<m which is 
the end of th^ past and the beginning of the 
future. Therefore time cannot begin or end, 
and consequently neither can movement, the 
measure of which is tirne.^ 

Obj. 8. Further, God is before the world 
either in the order of nature only, or also by 
duration. If in the order of nature only, there- 
fore, since God is eternal, the world also is eter- 
nal. But if God is prior by duration, since what 
is prior and posterior in duration constitutes 
time, it follows that time existed before the 
world, which is impossible.^ 

Obj. 9. Further, if there is a sufl&cient cause, 
there is an effect, for a cause to which there is 
no effect is an imperfect cause, requiring some- 
thing else to make the effect follow. But God 
is the sufficient cause of the world, being the 
final cause, by reason of His goodness, the ex- 
emplary cause by reason of His wisdom, and 
the efficient cause, by reason of His power as 
appears from the above (q. xliv, aa, i, 3, 4). 
Since therefore God is eternal, the world also is 
eternal.* 

Obj. 10. Further, where there is an eternal 
action, there is an eternal effect. But the action 
of God is His substance, which is eternal. There- 
fore the world is eternal. 

On the contrary, It is said (John 17. 5), 
Glorify Me 0 Father with Thyself with the 
glory which I had before the world was; and 
(Prov. 8. 22), The Lord possessed Me in the 
beginning of His ways, before He made any- 
thing from the beginning, 

I answer that, Nothing except God can be 
from eternity. And this statement is not im- 
possible to uphold, for it has been shown above 
(q. xtx, a. 4) that the will of God is the cause 
of things. Therefore things are necessary ac- 
cording as it is necessary for God to will them, 
since the necessity of the effect depends on the 
necessity of the cause.** Now it was shown 
above (q. xix, a. 3), that, absolutely speak- 
ing, it is not necessary that God should will 
anything except Himself. It is not therefore 
necessary for God to will that the world should 
always exist; but the world is eternal to the 
extent that God wills it to be eternal, since the 

> Aristotle, Physics, vm, i (251*^19); cf. Averrocs, In 
Phys., vni, comm, ii (tv, 346c). 

* Avicenna, Meta., ix, i (loivab); cf. Averroes, Vest. 
Best., diap. i (ix, 27C). 

* Avicenna, Meta, ix, i (loivb); cf. Alexander of Hales, 
Summa Thcol., i, 64 (QR 1, 93): Bonaventurc. InSent.^n, 
d. I, pt. t, A. 1, Q. 2 (QRn, 20)4 

* Aristotle, Metaphysics, v, s (iois**9). 
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being of the world dq^ends on the will of Godi 
as on its caqse. It is not therefore necessary for 
the world to be always. And hence it cannot be 
proved by demonstration. 

Nor are Aristotle's reasons* demonstrative 
absolutely, but relatively that is, as contradict- 
ing the reasons of some of the ancients who as- 
serted that the world began to exist in some 
ways impossible in truth. This appears in three 
ways.® First, because, both in the Physics'^ and 
in the Heavens^ he advances some opinions as 
those of Anaxagoras, Empedocles and Plato, and 
brings forward reasons to refute them. Secondr 
ly, because wherever he speaks of this subject, he 
quotes the testimony of the ancients, which is 
not the way of a demonstrator, but of one per* 
suading of what is probable. Thirdly, because be 
expressly says® that there are dialectical prob- 
lems, of which we do not have proofs, such as, 
“whether the world is eternal.” 

Reply Obj. i. Before the world existed it was 
possible for the world to be: not, indeed, ac- 
cording to a passive power which is matter, but 
according to the active power of God ; and also, 
according as a thing is called absolutely pos- 
sible not in relation to any power, but from the 
sole relation of the terms which are not con- 
trary to each other, in which sense possible is 
opposed to impossible, as appears from the 
Philosopher.’® 

Reply Obj. 2. Whatever has power always to 
be, from the fact of having that power cannot 
sometimes be and sometimes not be; but before 
it received that power, it did not exist. 

Hence this reason, which is given by Aris- 
totle,^’ does not prove absolutely that incor- 
ruptible things never began to exist, but that 
they did not begin by the natural mode where- 
by things generated and corruptible begin. 

Reply Obj. 3. Aristotle proves’* that “matter 
is unbegotten” from the fact that “it has not a 
subject” from which to derive its existence, and 
he proves’* that “heaven is ungenerated,” be- 
cause it has no contrary from which to be gen- 
erated. Hence it appears that no conclusion fol- 
lows either way, except that matter and heaven 
did not begin by generation, as some said,** es- 

^ Physics, VIII, i (25o*’24). 

® Cf. Maimonicles, Guide, n, 15 (FR 176). 

^Vlll, I (250^*24; 25147). 

® I, 10 (2794, 280*30). 

• Topics, 1, 9 (104**! 6). 

Metaphysics, v, 12 (ioi9**i9). 

“ Heawns, i, 12 (28i48). 

” Physics, 1, 9 (192*28). 

** Heavens, i, 3 (270*13). 

M Cf. Aristotle, Heavens, i, so (270^13). 
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pecially about heaven. But we say that matter 
and heaven were produced into being by crea- 
tion, as appears above (p. xliv, a. 2). 

Reply Ohj. 4. The notion of a vacuum not 
only implies that in which nothing is, but also 
requires a space capable of holding a body and 
in which there is not a body, as appears from 
Aristotle.* We hold however that before the 
world was there was no place or space. 

Reply Obj, 5. The first mover was always in 
the same state, but the first movable thing was 
not always so, because it began to be whereas 
before it was not. This, however, was not 
through change, but by creation, which is not 
change, as said above (q. xlv, a. 2 Ans. 2). 
Hence it is evident that this reason, which 
Aristotle gives, ^ is valid against those who ad- 
mitted the existence of eternal movable things, 
but not eternal movement, as appears from the 
opinions of Anaxagoras and Empedocles.® But 
we hold that from the moment movable things 
began to exist movement also existed. 

Reply Ohj. 6. The first agent is a voluntary 
agent. And although He had the eternal will to 
produce some effect, yet He did not produce an 
eternal effect. Nor is it necessary for some 
change to be presupposed, not even on account 
of imaginary time. For we mu.st take into con- 
sideration the difference between a particular 
agent that presupposes something and produces 
something else, and the universal agent, who 
produces the whole. The particular agent pro- 
duces the form, and presupposes the matter; 
and hence it is necessary that it introduce the 
form in due proportion into a suitable matter. 
And so it is reasonable to say that it introduces 
the form into such matter, and not into an- 
other, on account of the different kinds of mat- 
ter. But it does not seem reasonable to say so 
of God Who produces form and matter to- 
gether, whereas it is considered reasonable to 
say of Him that He produces matter fitting to 
the form and to the end. Now, a particular 
agent presupposes time just as it presupposes 
matter. Hence it is reasonably considered as 
acting in time after and not in lime before^ ac- 
cording to an imaginary succession of time after 
time. But the universal agent Who produces the 
thing and time also, is not consider d as act- 
ing now, and not before, according to an imag- 
inary succession of time .succeeding time, as if 
time were presupposed to His action; but He 
must be considered as giving time to His effect 

> Physics, IV, i (2o8*’26). 

*Ibid., vni, 1 (251*25). 

• C£. Aristotle, Physics^ viii, i (250*’24). 


as much as and when He willed, and according 
to what was fitting to demonstrate His power. 
For the world leads more evidently to the 
knowledge of the divine creating power if it 
was not always than if it had always been, since 
everything which was not always manifestly 
has a cause, while this is not so manifest of 
what always was. 

Reply Obj. 7. As is stated,^ “before and after 
belong to time,” according as they are “in move- 
ment.” Hence beginning and end in time must 
be taken in the same way as in movement. Now, 
granted the eternity of movement, it is neces- 
sary that any given moment in movement be a 
beginning and an end of movement, which need 
not be if movement has a beginning. The same 
rea.son applies to the now of time. Thus it ap- 
pears that the notion of the instant noWy as be- 
ing always the beginning and end of time, pre- 
supposes the eternity of time and movement. 
Hence Aristotle brings forward this reason® 
against those who asserted the eternity of time, 
but denied the eternity of movement. 

Reply Obj. 8. God is prior to the world by 
priority of duration. But the word prior sig- 
nifies priority not of time, but of eternity. Or 
wc may say that it signifies the eternity of 
imaginary time, and not of time really existing; 
just as when wc say that above heaven there is 
nothing, the word above signifies only an imag- 
inary place, according as it is possible to imag- 
ine other dimensions beyond those of the heav- 
enly body. 

Reply Obj 9. As the effect follows from the 
cause that acts naturally according to the mode 
of its form, so likewise it follows from the vol- 
untary agent, according to the form precon- 
ceived and determined by the agent, as appears 
from what was said above (q. xix, a. 4; Q. 
XLi, A. 2). Therefore, although God was from 
eternity the sufficient cause of the world, we 
should not say that the world was produced by 
Him, except as preordained by His will — that 
is, that it should have being after not being, in 
order more manifestly to declare its author. 

Rpply Obj. 10. Given the action, the effect 
follcrws according to the requirement of the 
form, which is the principle of action. But in 
agents acting by will, what is conceived and 
preordained is taken as the form, which is the 
principle of action. Therefore from the eternal 
action of God an eternal effect does not follow, 
but such an effect as God willed, an effect, that 
is, which has being after not being. 

* Aristotle, Physics, iv, 11 (210*17). 

*Ihid,y VIII, X (25x^20). 
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Article 2. Whether It Is an Article of Faith 
That the World Began? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that it is not an article of faith but a 
demonstrable conclusion that the world began. 

Objection i. For everything that is made has 
a beginning of its duration. But it can be 
proved demonstratively that God is the effect- 
ing cause of the world; indeed this is asserted 
by the more credible philosophers.^ Therefore 
it can be demonstratively proved that the 
world began.* 

Obj. 2. Further, if it is necessary to say that 
the world was made by God, is must therefore 
have been made from nothing, or from some- 
thing. But it was not made from something; 
otherwise the matter of the world would have 
preceded the world, against which are the argu- 
ments of Aristotle, who held that heaven was 
ungenerated. Therefore it must be said that the 
world was made from nothing; and thus it has 
being after not being. Therefore it must have 
begun to be.* 

Obj. 3. Further, everything “which works by 
intellect, works from some principle, as ap- 
pears in all craftsmen. But God acts by intel- 
lect; therefore His work has a principle. The 
world, therefore, which is His effect, did not 
always exii.t.*'^ 

Obj. 4. Further, it appears clearly that cer- 
tain arts have developed, and certain countries 
have begun to be inhabited at some fixed time. 
But this would not be the case if the world had 
been always. Therefore it is manifest that the 
world did not always exist. 

Obj. 5. Further, it is certain that nothing can 
be equal to God. But if the world had always 
been it would be equal to God in duration. 
Therefore it is certain that the world did not 
always exist.® 

Obj. 6. Further, if the world always was, in- 
finite days have preceded this present day. But 
it is impossible to pass through an infinite medi- 
um. Therefore we should never have arrived at 
this present day; which is manifestly false,^ 

1 See above, q. yi iv, a. 2. 

®The position of Alexander of Hales, Summa Theol., i, 
64 (QR 1. 9s); and Bona venture, In Seni., n, d. i, a. 1, q. 2 
(QR II, 22); cf. Albert, In Phys , viii, 1, 13 (BO iii, 552); 
Summa Theol., Pt. ir, tr. i, o- 4 (hO xxxii, 108I. 

* Alexander of Flales, Summa Theol., i, 64 (QR i, 93). 

* Aristotle, Physics, iii, 4 (203“3i)* 

^ Cf. Albert the Great, In Phys., viii, i, 12 (BO iii, 548). 

« Alexander of Hales, Summa Theol., 1, 64 (QR x, 93). 

7 Algaael, according to Averroes, Dest. Desi., di.sp. i (xx, 
18C); cf. Maimonides, Guide, i, 74 (FR 138); Bonaven- 
lure. In Sent., n, d. 1. Pt. 1, a. 1, Q. 2 (QR 11, 21). 


Obj. 7. Further, if the world was eternal, 
generation also was eternal. Therefore one man 
was begotten of another in an infinite series. 
But the father is the efficient cause of the son,® 
Therefore in efficient causes there could be an 
infinite series, which is disproved in the Meta- 
physics.^ 

Obj. 8. Further, if the world and generation 
always were, there have been an infinite 
number of men. But man’s soul is immortal. 
Therefore an infinite number of human souls 
would actually now exist, which is impossible. 
Therefore it can be known with certainty 
that the world began, and is held not only by 
faith.»® 

On the contrary, The articles of faith cannot 
be proved demonstratively, because faith is of 
things that appear not (Heb. ii. i). But that 
God is the Creator of the world; hence that the 
world began, is an article of faith, for we say, 
‘T believe in one God," etc.^‘And again, Gregory 
says {Horn. i. in Ezech.), that Moses prophe- 
sied of the past, saying. In the beginning God 
created heaven and earth, in which words the 
newness of the world is conveyed. Therefore 
the newness of the world is known only by rev- 
elation; and therefore it cannot be proved 
demonstratively. 

/ answer that, We hold by faith alone, and 
it cannot be proved by demonstration, that the 
world did not always exist, as was said above 
of the mystery of the Trinity (q. xxxii, a. i). 
The reason of this is that the newness, of the 
world cannot be demonstrated from the world 
itself. For the principle of demonstration is the 
essence of a thing. Now everything according 
to the notion of its species abstracts from here 
and now; hence it is said that “universals are 
everywhere and always."^* Hence it cannot be 
demonstrated that man, or heaven, or a stone 
did not always exist. 

Likewise neither can it be demonstrated on 
the part of the efficient cause, which acts by 
will. For the will of God cannot be investigated 
by reason, except as regards those things which 
God must will of necessity, and what He wills 
about creatures is not among these, as was said 
above (q. xix, a. 3). But the divine will can 

* Aristotle, Physics, ii, 3 (194^^0). 

•Aristotle, ir, 2 (994*^5); cf. Averroes, Dest. Best., disp. 
1 (ix, 2 oA), 

“ Algaxel, according to Averroes, Dest. Dest., disp. 1 (ix, 
2oA); cf. Maimonides, Guide, i, 73 (FR 131); Bonaven- 
turc, In Sent., 11, d. i, Pt. i, a i, 0. 2 (QR it, 21). 

Nicaean Creed (MA n, 666; I)Z 54). 

« PL 76, 786. 

“ Aristotle. Posterior Analytics, i, 31 (87'*33). 
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be manifested to man by revelation, on which 
faith rests. Hence that the world began to exist 
is an object of faith, but not of demonstration 
or science. And it is useful to consider this, lest 
anyone, presuming to demonstrate what is of 
faith, should bring forward reasons that are not 
cogent, so as to give occasion to unbelievers to 
laugh, thinking that on such reasons we be- 
lieve things that are of faith. 

Reply Obj. i. As Augustine says* the opinion 
of philosophers who asserted the eternity of the 
world was twofold. For some said that the sub- 
stance of the world was not from God, which is 
an intolerable error; and therefore it is refuted 
by proofs that are cogent. Some, however, said 
that the world was eternal, although made by 
God. ‘Tor they hold that the world has a be- 
ginning, not of time, but of creation, so that in 
a certain hardly intelligible way it was always 
made.” “And they try to explain their mean- 
ing thus” as Augustine says^: “for just as, if 
the foot were always in the dust from eternity, 
there would always be a footprint which with- 
out doubt was caused by him who trod on it, 
so also the world always was, because its Maker 
always existed.” To understand this we must 
consider that the efficient cause, which acts by 
motion, of necessity precedes its effect in time; 
because the effect is only in the end of the ac- 
tion, and every agent must be the beginning of 
action. But if the action is instantaneous and 
not successive, it is not necessary for the maker 
to be prior to the thing made in duration, as 
appears in the case of illumination. Hence they 
say^ that it does not follow necessarily if God 
is the active cause of the world, that He should 
be prior to the world in duration, because crea- 
tion, by which He produced the world, is not a 
successive change, as was said above (q. xiv, 
A. 7). 

Reply Obj. 2. Those who would say that the 
world was eternal, would say that the world was 
made by God from nothing; not that it was 
made after nothing, according to what wc un- 
derstand by the word creation, but that it was 
not made from anything; and so also some of 
them do not reject the word creation, as ap- 
pears from Avicenna.'* 

Reply Obj. 3. This is the argument of Anaxa- 
goras (as quoted in the F*liysics).^ But it does 
not lead to a necessary conclusion, except as 
to that intellect which deliberates in order to 

> City 0/ God, xr, 4 (PL 41, 319). 

> Ibid., X, 3£ (PL 41, 311). 

* Cf. Averroes, Best. Best., I (ix, 27TI). 

* Meta., IX, 4 (io4va). 

•Aristotle, ni, 4 (203*3 1), 


find out what should be done, which is like 
movement. Of such a character is the hijm^ 
intellect, but not the divine intellect (q. Xtv, 
AA. 7, 12). 

Reply Obj. 4. Those who hold the eternity of 
the world hold that some region was changed 
an infinite number of times, from being unin- 
habitable to being inhabitable and vice versa^ 
and likewise they hold that the arts, by reason 
of various corruptions and accidents, w'ere 
subject to an infinite variety of discovery 
and decay.® Hence Aristotle says^ that it is 
absurd from such particular changes to accept 
the opinion of the newness of the whole 
world. 

Reply Obj. 5. Even supposing that the world 
always was, it would not be equal to God in 
eternity, as Boethius says (De Consol, v, 6),® 
because the divine Being is all being simul- 
taneously without succession; but with the 
world it is otherwise. 

Reply Obj. 6. Passage is always understood as 
being from term to term. Whatever by-gone 
day we choose, from it to the present day there 
is a finite number of days which can be passed 
through. The objection is founded on the idea 
that, given two extremes, there is an infinite 
number of mean terms. 

Reply Obj. 7. In efficient causes it is impos- 
sible to proceed to infinity per se — thus, there 
cannot be an infinite number of causes that are 
per se required for a certain effect ; for instance, 
that a stone be moved by a stick, the stick by 
the hand, and so on to infinity. But it is not 
impossible to proceed to infinity accidentally as 
regards efficient causes; for instance, if all the 
causes thus infinitely multiplied should have 
the order of only one cause, their multiplication 
being accidental; as an artificer acts by means 
of many hammers accidentally, because one 
after the other is broken. It is accidental, there- 
fore, that one particular hammer acts after the 
action of another, and likewise it is accidental 
to this particular man as generator to be gen- 
erated by another man; for he generates as a 
man, and not as the son of another man. For all 
men generating hold one grade in efficient 
causes — namely, the grade of a particular gen- 
erator. Hence it is not impossible for a man to 
be generated by man to infinity; but such a 
thing would be impossible if the generation of 
this man depended upon this man, and on an 

« Cf. Augustine, City of God, xii, 10 (PL 41, 338); Aris- 
totle, Meteorology, i, 14 (351*19); AverroeS, In Meta., xn, 
So<vni,334B). 

^Meteorology, i, 14 (352*26). ®PL 63, 859. 
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^ementary body^ and on the sun, and so on to 
infinity. 

Seply 06 ;. 8. Those who hold the eternity 
of the world evade this reason in many ways. 
For some do not think it impossible for there 
to be an actual infinity of souls, as appears from 
the Metaphysics of Algazel, who says^ that such 
a thing is an accidental infinity. But this was 
disproved above (q. vii, a. 4). Some say that 
the soul is corrupted with the body.* And some 
say that of all souls only one endures.* But 
others, as Augustine says.^ asserted on this ac- 
count a cycle of souls — namely, that souls 
separated from their bodies return again to 
bodies after a course of time. A fuller considera- 
tion of these matters will be given later (Q. 

LXXV, A. 6 ; Q. LXXVI, A. Q. CXVIII, A. 6 ). 
But we must consider that this argument con- 
cerns only a particular case. Hence one might 
say that the world was eternal, or at least some 
creature, as an angel, but not man. But we are 
considering the question in general, as to wheth- 
er any creature can exist from eternity. 

Article 3. Whether the Creation of Things Was 
in the Beginning of Time? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that the creation of things was not 
in the beginning of time. 

Objection i. For whatever is not in time, is 
not in any part of time. But the creation of 
things was not in time ; for by the creation the 
substance of things was brought into being, 
and time does not measure the substance of 
things, and especially of incorporeal things. 
Therefore, creation was not in the beginning of 
lime. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Philosopher proves* that 
“everything which is made, was being made”; 
and so to be made implies a before and after. 
But in the beginning of time, since the begin- 
ning of time is indivisible, there is no before 
and after. Therefore, since to be created is a 
kind of being made, it appears that things were 
not created in the beginning of time. 

Obj. 3, Further, even time itself is created. 
But time cannot be created in the beginning of 
time, since time is divisible, and the beginning 
of time is indivisible. Therefore, the creation of 
things was not in the beginning of time. 

On the contrary, It is said (Gen. i. i): In 

I, 6 (MK 40). Cf. Averroes, Dest. Dust., 1 (ix, 20A). 

2 The ancient naturalists, such as Democritus. Cf. 
Aristotle, vni, i (251*^16). 

» Averroes, Dest. Dest., i, (ix, 20K). 

^Serm., ccxLi, 4 (PL 38, 113s); City of God, xn, 13 
(PL 41, 367). ® Physics, vi, 6 (237^10). 


the beginning God created heaven and earth. 

I answer that, The words of Genesis, In the 
beginning God created heaven and earthy are 
expounded in a threefold sense in order to ex- 
clude three errors. For some said® that the 
world always was, and that time had no begin- 
ning; and to exclude this the words In the he- 
ginning are expounded — namely, of time. And 
some said^ that there are two principles of crea- 
tion, one of good things and the other of evil 
things, against which In the beginning is ex- 
pounded — in the Son. For as the efficient prin- 
ciple is appropriated to the Father by reason of 
power, so the exemplary principle is appropri- 
ated to the Son by reason of wisdom, in order 
that, as it is .said (Ps. 103. 24), Thou hast made 
all things in wisdom, it may be understood that 
God made all things in the beginning — that is, 
in the Son; according to the word of the Apos- 
tle (Col. I. 16), In Him — ^namely, the Son— 
were created all things. But others said* that 
corporeal things were created by God through 
the medium of spiritual creatures ; and to ex- 
clude this it is expounded thus: In the begin- 
ning — that is, before all things — God created 
heaven and earth. For four things are stated to 
be created together — namely, the empyrean 
heaven, corporeal matter, by which is meant 
the earth, time, and the angelic nature. 

Reply Obj. i. Things are said to be created 
in the beginning of time not as if the beginning 
of time were a measure of creation, but because 
together with time heaven and earth were 
created. 

Reply Obj. 2. This saying of the Philosopher 
is understood of the being made which comes 
about by motion, or as the term of motion. Be- 
cause, since in every motion there is before and 
after, before any one point in a given motion — 
that is, whilst anything is in the process of be- 
ing moved and made, there is a before and also 
an after, because what is in the beginning of 
motion or in its term is not in being moved. 
But creation is neither motion nor the terra of 
motion, as was said above (q. xlv, ,4a. 2, 3). 
Hence a thing is created in such a way that it 
was not being created before. 

Reply Obj. 3. Nothing i.s made except as it 
exists. But nothing exists of time except now. 
Hence time cannot be made except according 
to some now; not because there is time in the 
first now, but because from it time begins, 

* See above, a i, 2, Ana. 2, 4, 8. Cf. Augustine, City of 
Cod, X, 31; XI, 4: XII, 10 (PL 41, 311, 3 i 9 r 3 S 7 )* 

2 See below, 0. xlix, a. 3- 

• See above, q. xlv, a. 5 ; and below, Q. lxv, a. 4, 
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QUESTION XLVII 
Of the distinction op things in 

GENERAL 

{In Three Articles) 

After considering the production of creatures 
in being we come to the consideration of the 
distinction of things. This consideration will be 
threefold — first, of the distinction of things in 
general ; secondly, of the distinction of good and 
evil (q. xlviii); thirdly of the distinction of 
the spiritual and corporeal creature (q. l). 

Under the first head there arc three points of 
inquiry : (i) The multitude or distinction of 
things. (2) Their inequality. (3) The unity of 
the world. 

Article i. Whether the Multitude and Distinc- 
tion of Thinf^s Come from God? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It would 
seem that the multitude and distinction of 
things does not come from God 

Objection i. For one naturally always makes 
one. But God is supremely one, a.s appears from 
what precedes (q. xi, a. 4). Therefore He pro- 
duces but one effect. 

Obj. 2. Further, the representation is as- 
similated to its exemplar. But God is the ex- 
emplary cause of His effect, as was said above 
(q. xliv, a. 3). Therefore, as God is one, His 
effect is one only, and not diverse. 

Obj. 3. Further, the means are proportioned 
to the end. But the end of the creature is one — 
namely, the divine goodness, as was shown above 
(q. xliv, a 4). Therefore the effect of God is 
but one. 

On the contrary, It is said (Gen. i. 4, 7) that 
God divided the light from the darkness, and 
divided waters from waters. Therefore the dis- 
tinction and multitude of things is from God. 

I answer that, The distinction of things has 
been ascribed to many causes. For some at- 
tributed the distinction to matter, cither by it- 
self or with the agent. Democritus, for instance, 
and all the ancient natural philosophers,* who 
admitted no cause but matter, attributed it to 
matter alone; and in their opinion the distinc- 
tion of things comes from chance according to 
the movement of matter. Anaxagoras, however, 
attributed the distinction and multitude of 
things to matter and to the agent together;^ and 
he said that the intellect distinguishes things by 
drawing out w’hat is mixed up in matter. 

» Cf. Aristotle, Physics , ii. 2 (104*^20); 11, 4 (i96"24);iii, 
4 (20,i*34)- * CL Ibid., in, 4 (203*23). 
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But this cannot stand, for two reasons. First, 
because, as was shown above (q. xliv, a. 2), 
even matter itself was created by God. Hence 
we must reduce whatever distinction comes from 
matter to a higher cause. Secondly, because 
matter is for the sake of the form, and not the 
form for the matter, and the distinction of 
things comes from their proper forms There- 
fore the distinction of things is not on account 
of the matter, but rather, on the contrary, 
created matter is formless in order that it may 
be accommodated to different forms. 

Others have attributed the distinction of 
things to secondary agents, as did Avicenna,® 
who said that God by understanding Himself, 
produced the first intelligence, in which, since it 
was not its own being, there is necessarily com- 
position of potency and act, as will appear later 
(q. l, a. 2, Ans. 3). And so the first intelligence, 
in so far as it understood the first cau.se, pro- 
duced the second intelligence; and in so far as 
it understood itself as in potency it produced 
the body of the heavens, which causes move- 
ment, and in so far as it understood itself as 
having actuality it produced the soul of the 
heavens. 

But this opinion cannot stand, for two rea- 
sons. First, because it w'as shown above (q. XLV, 
A. 5) that to create pertains to God alone, and 
hence W'hat can be caused only by creation is 
produced by God alone — namely, all those 
things which are not subject to generation and 
corruption. Secondly, because, according to this 
opinion the universality of things would not pro- 
ceed from the intention of the first agent, but 
from the concuirence of many active causes; 
and such an effect we can describe only as being 
produced by chance. Therefore, the perfection 
of the universe, w'hich consists of the diversity 
of things, would thus be a thing of chance, which 
is impossible. 

Hence w^e must say that the distinction and 
multitude of things come from the intention 
of the first agent, who is God, For He brought 
things i: to being in order that His goodness 
might be communicated to creatures, and be 
represented by them; and because His good- 
ness could not be adequately represented by 
one creature alone, He produced many and di- 
verse creatures, that what was wanting to one 
in the representation of the divine goodness 
might be supplied by another. For goodness, 
which in God is simple and uniform, in crea- 
tures is manifold and divided; and hence the 
whole universe together participates the divine 
• Meta . IX, 4 (i04va) ; cf. i, 7 (73rb). 
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goocbess more perfectly, and represents it 
better than any single creature whatever. 

And because the divine wisdom is the cause 
of the distinction of things, therefore Moses 
said that things are made distinct by the word 
of God, which is the conception of His wisdom; 
and this is what we read in Genesis (i. 3, 4): 
God said: Be light made. . . . And He divided 
the light from the darkness. 

Reply Obj. 1. The natural agent acts by the 
form which makes it what it is, and which is 
only one in one thing; and therefore its effect is 
one only. But the voluntary agent, such as God 
is, as was shown above (q. xix, a. 4), acts by 
an intellectual form. Since, therefore, it is not 
against God’s unity and simplicity to under- 
stand many things, as was shown above (q. xv, 
A. 2), it follows that, although He is one. He 
can make many things. 

Reply Obj. 2. This reason would apply to the 
representation which reflects the exemplar per- 
fectly, and which is multiplied by reason of 
matter only ; hence the uncreated image, which 
is perfect, is only one. But no creature perfectly 
represents the first exemplar, which is the divine 
essence; and, therefore, it can be represented by 
many things. Still, according as ideas are called 
exemplars, the plurality of ideas corresponds in 
the divine mind to the plurality of things. 

Reply Obj. 3. In speculative things the means 
of demonstration, which demonstrates the con- 
clusion perfectly, is one only whereas probable 
means of proof are many. Likewise when op- 
eration is concerned, if the means be equal, so 
to speak, to the end, one only is sutheient. But 
the creature is not such a means to its end, 
which is God. And hence the multiplication of 
creatures is necessary. 

Article 2. Whether the Inequality of Things Is 
from God? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that the inequality of things is not 
from God, 

Objection i. For it belongs to the best to pro- 
duce the best. But among things that are best, 
one is not greater than another. Therefore, it 
belongs to God, Who is the Best, to make all 
things equal. 

Obj. 2. Further, equality is the effect of unity^ 
But God is one. Therefore, He has made all 
things equal. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is the part of justice to give 
unequal to unequal things. But God is just in all 
His works. Since, therefore, no inequality of 

1 Aristotle, Metaphysics, v, 15 (io2i“i2). 
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things is presupposed to the operation whereby 
He gives being to things, it seems that He has 
made all things equal. 

On the contrary y It is said (Ecclus. 33. 7): 
Why does one day excel another, and one light 
another, and one year another year, one sun 
another sun? (Vulg . — when all come of the 
sun). By the knowledge of the Lord they were 
distinguished. 

I answer that, When Origen wished to refute 
those who said that the distinction of things 
arose from the contrary principles of good and 
evil, he said^ that in the beginning all things 
were created equal by God. For he asserted that 
God first created only the rational creatures, 
and all equal, and that inequality arose in them 
from free choice, some being turned to God 
more and some less, and others turned more and 
others less away from God. And so those ra- 
tional creatures which were turned to God by 
free choice, were advanced to the different orders 
of angels according to the diversity of merits. 
And those who were turned away from God 
were bound down to various bodies according to 
the diversity of their sin; and he said this was 
the cause of the creation and diversity of bodies. 

But according to this opinion, it would follow 
that the universe of bodily creatures would not 
be the effect of the goodness of God as com- 
municated to creatures, but it would be for the 
sake of the puni.shmcnt of sin, which is contrary 
to what is said : God saw all the things that He 
had made, and they were very good (Gen. i. 
31). And, as Augustine says:® “What can be 
more foolish than to say that the divine Archi- 
tect provided this one sun for the one world not 
to be an ornament to its beauty, nor for the 
benefit of corporeal things, but that it happened 
through the sin of one soul, so that, if a hundred 
souls had sinned, there would be a hundred suns 
in the world?” 

Therefore it must be said that as the wisdom 
of God is the cause of the distinction of things, 
so the same wisdom is the cause of their in- 
equality. This may be explained as follows. A 
twofold distinction is found in things: one is a 
formal distinction as regards things differing 
specifically; the other is a material distinction 
as regards things differing numerically only. And 
as the matter is on account of the form, ma- 
terial distinction exists for the sake of the formal 
distinction. Hence wt see that in incorruptible 
things there is only one individual of each 
species, since the species is sufficiently pre- 

* PeriArchon, 1, 6 (PG 11, 166); 8 (178); u, 9 (239). 

® City of God, Xi, 23 (PL 41. 337 ). 
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served in the one, but in things generated and 
corruptible there are many individuals of one 
species for the preservation of the species* From 
this it appears that formal distinction is of 
greater consequence than material. Now, formal 
distinction always requires inequality, because, 
as the Philosopher says,^ “the forms of things 
are like numbers in which species vary by addi- 
tion or subtraction of unity.” Hence in natural 
things species seem to be arranged in degrees; 
as the mixed things are more perfect than the 
elements, and plants than minerals, and animals 
than plants, and men than other animals ; and 
in each of these one species is more perfect than 
others. Therefore, as the divine wisdom is the 
cause of the distinction of things for the sake of 
the perfection of the universe, so is it the cause 
of inequality. For the universe would not be 
perfect if only one grade of goodness were found 
in things. 

Reply Obj. i. It pertains to the best agent to 
produce an effect which is best in its entirety, 
but this docs not mean that He makes every 
part of the whole the best absoluiely, but in pro- 
portion to the whole; in the case of an animal, 
for instance, its goodness would be taken away if 
every part of it had the dignity of an eye. Thus, 
therefore, God also made the universe to be best 
as a whole, according to the mode of a creature, 
not making each single creature best, but one 
better than another. And therefore we find it 
said of each creature, God saw the light that it 
was good (Gen. i. 4); and in like manner of 
each one of the rest. But of all together it is 
said, God saw all the things that He had made, 
and they were very good (Gen, t. 31). 

Reply Obj. 2. The first effect of unity is equal- 
ity, and then comes multiplicity. And there- 
fore from the Father, to Whom, according to 
Augustine.* is appropriated unity, the Son pro- 
ceeds, to Whom is appropriated equality, and 
then from Him the creature proceeds, to which 
belongs inequality; but nevertheless even crea- 
tures share in a certain equality — namely, of 
proportion. 

Reply Obj. 3. This is the argument that per- 
suaded Origen, but it holds only as regards the 
distribution of rewards, the inequality of which 
is due to unequal merits. But in the constitution 
of things there is no inequality of parrs through 
any preceding inequality, either of merits or of 
the disposition of the matter; but inequality 
comes from the perfection of the whole. This 
appears also in works done by art ; for the roof 

> Metaphysics, viir, 3 (1043^34^. 
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of a bouse differs from the foundations not be- 
cause it is made of other material, but in order 
that the house may be made perfect of different 
parts, the artificer seeks different material; in- 
deed, he would make such material if he could. 

Article 3. Whether There Is Only One World? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that there is not only one world, 
but many. 

Objection 1. Because, as Augustine says (qq. 
Lxxxiii, qu. 46), 2 it is unfitting to say that God 
has created things without a reason. But for 
the same reason that He created one. He could 
create many, since His power is not limited to 
the creation of one world, but rather it is in- 
finite, as was shown above (q. xxv, a. 2), 
Therefore God has produced many worlds. 

Obj. 2. Further, nature does what is best, and 
much more does God. But it is better for there 
to be many world.s than one, because many good 
things are better than a few. Therefore many 
worlds have been made by God. 

Obj. 3. Further, everything which has a form 
in matter can be multiplied in number, the 
species remaining the same, because multiplica- 
tion in number comes from matter. But the 
world has a form in matter. Thus as when I say 
man I mean the form, and when I say this man, 
I mean the form in matter; so when we say 
world, the form is signified, and when we say 
this world, the form in matter is signified. There- 
fore there is nothing to prevent the existence 
of many worlds. 

On the contrary, It is said (John i. 10): The 
World was made by Him, where the world is 
named as one, as if only one existed. 

/ answer that, The very order of things 
created by God shows the unity of the world. 
For this world is called one by the unity of 
order, whereby some things ire ordered to 
others. But whatever things come from God 
have relation of order to each other and to God 
Himself, as shown above (q. xi, a 3 ; q xxi, a. i 
Ans. 3). Hence it is necessary that all things 
should belong to one world. Therefore those 
only can assert that many worlds exist who do 
not acknowledge any ordering wisdom, but 
rather believe in chance, as Democritus,'* who 
said that this world, besides an infinite number 
of other worlds, was made from a clashing to- 
gether of atoms. 

•PL 40, 30. 
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Reply 1* TMs teasott proves that' the 
world is me becatise all things must be arranged 
in one order, and to one end. Therefore from 
the unity of order in things Aristotle ihfers^ the 
unity of God governing all ; and Plato,® from the 
unity of the exemplar, proves the unity of the 
world, as the thing designed. 

Reply Obj. 2. No agent intends material 
plurality as the end, since material multitude 
has no certain limit, but of itself tends to in- 
finity, and the infinite is opposed to the notion 
of end. Now when it is said that many worlds 
are better than one, this has reference to ma- 
terial multitude. But the best in this sense is 
not the intention of the divine agent because 
for the same reason it might be said that if He 
had made two worlds, it would be better if He 
had made three, and so on to infinity. 

Reply Obj. 3. The world is composed of the 
whole of its matter. For it is not possible for 
there to be another earth than this one, since 
every earth would naturally be carried to this 
central one, wherever it was. The same applies 
to the other bodies which are parts of the world. 

QUESTION XLVIII 
The distinction of things in 

PARTICULAR 
{In Six Articles) 

We must now consider the distinction of things 
in particular; and first the distinction of good 
and evil ; and then the distinction of the spiritual 
and corporeal creatures, (q l.) 

Concerning the first, we inquire into evil and 
its cause (0. xlix). 

Concerning evil, six points are to be con- 
sidered: (i) Whether evil is a nature? (2) 
Whether evil is found in things? {3) Whether 
good is the subject of evil? (4) Whether evil 
totally corrupts good? (5) The division of evil 
into pain and fault. (6) Whether pain, or fault, 
has more the character of evil? 

Article i. Whether Evil Is a Nature? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It would 
seem that evil is a nature. 

Objection i. For every genus is a nature. But 
evil is a genus; for the Philosopher says* that 
“good and evil are not in a genus, but are genera 
of other things.” Therefore evil is a nature. 

Obj. 2. Further, every difference which con- 

1 Metaphysics, xii, 10 (1076*4). 
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stitutes a species nature. But evil is a idtf^ 
ference eonstituting a species in morals; for A 
bad habit differs in species from a good habit, 
as liberality from illiberality. Therefore evil sig- 
nifies a nature. 

Obj. 3. Further, each extreme of two con- 
traries is a nature. But evil and good are not op- 
posed as privation and habit, but as contraries, 
as the Philosopher shows^ by the fact that be- 
tween good and evil there is a medium, and 
from evil there can be a return to good. There- 
fore evil signifies a nature. 

Obj. 4. Further, what is not, acts not. But evil 
acts, for it corrupts good. Therefore evil is a 
being and a nature. 

Obj. 5. Further, nothing belongs to the per- 
fection of the universe except what is a being 
and a nature. But evil pertains to the perfection 
of the universe of things, for Augustine says 
(Enchir. 10)® that “the admirable beauty of the 
universe is made up of all things. In which even 
what is called evil, well ordered and in its place, 
eminently sets off the good.” Therefore evil is a 
nature. 

On the contrary f Dionysius says {Div. Nom. 
iv),® “Evil is neither a being nor a good.” 

I answer that, One opposite is known through 
the other, as darkness is known through light. 
Hence also what evil is must be known from 
the notion of good. Now, we have said above 
that good is everything desirable; and thus, 
since every nature desires its own being and its 
own perfection, it must be said also that the 
being and the perfection of any nature has the 
character of goodness. Hence it cannot be that 
evil signifies being, or any form or nature. There- 
fore it must be that by the name of evil is sig- 
nified a certain absence of good. And this is 
what is meant by saying that “evil is neither a 
being nor a good.” For since being, as such, is 
good, the taking away of the one implies the 
taking away of the other. 

Reply Obj. i. Aristotle speaks there accord- 
ing to the opinion of the Pythagoreans, who 
thought that evil was a kind of nature; and 
therefore they held that good and evil are 
genera.^ For Aristotle, especially in his logical 
works, brings foward examples that in his time 
were probable in the opinion of some philos- 
ophers. Or, it may be said that, as the Philos- 
opher says,® “the first kind of contrariety is 
habit and privation,” as being verified in all con- 

(t2*2a; **a6). » PL 40, 236, 
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traries; since one contrary is always imperfect 
in relation to another, as black in relation to 
white, and bitter in relation to sweet. And in 
this way good and evil are said to be genera not 
simply, but in regard to contraries ; because, as 
every form has the character of good, so every 
privation, as such, has the character of evil. 

Reply Obj. 2. Good and evil are not consti- 
tutive differences except in morals, which re- 
ceive their species from the end, which is the 
object of the will, the source of all morality. 
And because good has the nature of an end, 
therefore good and evil are specific differences 
in moral things ; good in itself, but evil as the 
absence of the due end. Yet neither does the 
absence of the due end by itself constitute a 
moral species, except as it is joined to an im- 
proper end ; just as we do not find the privation 
of the substantial form in natural things unless 
it is joined to another form. Thus, therefore, 
the evil which is a constitutive difference in 
morals is a certain good joined to the privation 
of another good, just as the end proposed by 
the intemperate man is not the privation of the 
good of reason, but the delight of sense without 
the order of reason. Hence evil is not a constitu- 
tive difference as such, but by reason of the 
good that is joined to it. 

Reply Obj. 3. This answer appears from the 
above. For the Philosopher speaks there of good 
and evil in morality. Because in that respect, 
between good and evil there is a medium, as 
good is considered as something ordered, and 
evil as a thing not only out of order, but also as 
injurious to another. Hence the Philosopher 
says* that a prodigal man is “foolish,” but not 
evil. And from this evil in morality, there may 
be a return to good, but not from any sort of 
evil; for from blindness there is no return to 
sight, although blindness is an evil. 

Reply Obj. 4. A thing is said to act in a three- 
fold sense. In one way, formally, as when we 
say that whiteness makes white; and in that 
sense evil considered even as a privation is said 
to corrupt good, since it is itself a corruption 
or privation of good. In another sense a thing 
is said to act effectively, as when a painter 
makes a w^all white. Thirdly, it is said in the 
sense of the final cause, as the end is said to 
effect by moving the efficient cause. But in these 
two w'ays evil does not effect anything of itself, 
that is, as a privation, but by virtue of the good 
joined to it. For every action comes from some 
form, and everything which is desired as an 
end is a perfection. And therefore, as Dionysius 

^ Ethics, jv, I (ii2i*2s). 


says (Div, Norn, iv),* evil does not act, nor 
is it desired, except by virtue of some good 
joined to it, while of itself it is nothing definite, 
and beside the scope of our will and intention. 

Reply Obj. 5. As was said above, (q. ii, a. 3; 
Q. XIX, A. 5, Ans. 2 ; Q. XXI, A. I, Ans. 3 ; q. xliv, 
A. 3) the parts of the universe are ordered to 
each other according as one acts on the other, 
and according as one is the end and exemplar of 
the other. But, as was said above, this can only 
happen to evil as joined to some good. Hence 
evil neither belongs to the perfection of the uni- 
verse, nor does it come under the order of the 
same, except accidentally, that is, by reason 
of some good joined to it. 

Article 2. Whether Evil Is Found in Things? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that evil is not found in things. 

Objection i. For whatever is found in things, 
is either something, or a privation of something, 
which is a non-being. But Dionysius says {Div. 
Nom. iv)^ that evil is distant from existence, 
and even more distant from non-existence. 
Therefore evil is not at all found in things 

Obj. 2. Further, being and thing are con- 
vertible. If, therefore, evil is a being in things, 
it follows that evil is a thing, which is contrary 
to what has been (a. i) 

Obj 3. Further, “the white unmixed with black 
is the most white,” as the Philosopher says.** 
Therefore also the good unmixed with evil is the 
greater good. But God makes always what is 
best, much more than nature does. Therefore in 
things made by God there is no evil. 

Ow the contrary, According to this, all pro- 
hibitions and penalties would be removed, for 
they exist only for evils. 

I answer that, As was said above (q. xlvii, 
A. 2), the perfection of the universe requires 
that there should be inequality 'n things, so that 
every grade of goodness may be realized. Now, 
one grade of goodness is that of the good which 
cannot fail Another grade of goodness is that 
of the good which can fail in goodness. And 
these grades are to be found in being itself ; for 
some things there are which cannot lose their 
being as incorruptible things, while some there 
are which can lose it, as things corruptible. 

As, therefore, the perfection of the universe 
requires that there should be not only beings 
incorruptible, but also corruptible beings, so the 
perfection of the universe requires that there 
should be some which can fail in goodness, and 

* Sect. 70 (PG 3, 720); 32 (733). 
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thence it follows that sometimes they do fail. 
Now it is in this that evil consists, namely, in the 
fact that a thing fails in goodness. Hence it is 
clear that evil is found in things, as corruption 
also is found; for corruption is itself an evil. 

Reply Obj. i. Evil is distant both from abso- 
lute being and from absolute non-being, because 
it is neither a habit nor a pure negation, but a 
privation. 

Reply Obj. 2. As the Philosopher says,* being 
is twofold. In one way it is considered as signi- 
fying the entity of a thing, according as it is 
divided by the ten predicaments; and in that 
sense it is convertible with thing, and in this 
way no privation is a being, and neither there- 
fore is evil a being. In another sense being sig- 
nifies the truth of a proposition which consists 
in composition whose mark is this word is; and 
in this sense being is what answers to the que.s- 
tion, Does it exist? and thus we speak of blind- 
ness as being in the eye, or of any other priva- 
tion. In this way even evil can be called a being. 
Through ignorance of this distinction some,^ 
considering that things are called evil, or that 
evil is said to be in things, believed that evil was 
a kind of thing 

Reply Obj. 3. God and nature and any other 
agent make what is best in the whole, but not 
what is best in every single part, except in order 
to the whole, as was said above (o- xLvn, a, 2 
Ans. i). And the whole itself, which is the uni- 
verse of creatures, is better and more perfect if 
some things in it can fail in goodness, and do 
sometimes fail, God not preventing this This 
happens, first, because “it belongs to Providence 
not to destroy, but to save nature,” as Dionysius 
says (Div. Noin. iv)*’’; it belongs to nature how- 
ever that what may fail .should sometimes fail; 
secondly, because, as Augustine says (Enchir. 
ii),^ “God is so powerful that He can even make 
good out of evil.” Hence many good things would 
be taken away if God permitted no evil to exist; 
for fire would not be generated if air was not 
corrupted, nor would the life of a lion be pre- 
served unless the ass were killed. Neither would 
avenging justice nor the patience of a sufferer 
be praised if there were no injustice. 

Article 3. Whether Evil Is in Good As in a 
Subject? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that evil is not in good as in a sub- 
ject. 

* Metaphysics, V, 7 (ioi7®22). 
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Objection i . For good is something that esdsts. 
But Dionysius says {Div, Nom, iv, 4)^ that ‘‘evil 
does not exist, nor is it in that which exists.^ 
Therefore, evil is not in good as in a subject, 

Obj. 2. Further, evil is not a being, whereas 
good is a being. But non-being does not require 
being as its subject. Therefore, neither does evil 
require good as its subject. 

Obj. 3. Further, one contrary is not the sub- 
ject of another. But good and evil are contraries. 
Therefore, evil is not in good as in its subject. 

Obj, 4. Further, the subject of whiteness is 
called white. Therefore, also, the subject of evil 
is evil. If, therefore, evil is in good as in its sub- 
ject, it follows that good is evil, against what 
is said (Isa. 5. 20) : Woe to you who call evil 
good, and good evil! 

On the contrary, Augustine says {Enchir. 
14)*^ that evil exists only in good. 

/ answer that, As was said above (a. i), evil 
implies the absence of good. But not every ab- 
sence of good is evil. For absence of good can 
be taken in a privative and in a negative sense. 
Absence of good, taken negatively is not evil; 
otherwise, it would follow that what does not 
exist is evil, and also that everything would be 
evil, through not having the good belonging to 
something else; for instance, a man would be 
evil who had not the swiftness of the roe, or the 
strength of a lion. But the absence of good, 
taken in a privative sense, is an evil; as. for in- 
stance, the privation of sight is called blindnCsSS. 

Now, the subject of privation and of form is 
one and the same — namely, being in potency, 
whether it be being in potency ab.solutely, a.s 
primary matter, which is the subject of the sub- 
stantial form, and of privation of the opposite 
form; or whether it be being in potency rela- 
tively and in act absolutely, as in the case of a 
transparent body, which is the subject both of 
darkness and light. It is, however, manifest 
that the form which makes a thing actual is a per- 
fection and a good, and thus every actual being 
is a good; and likewise every potential being, as 
such, is a good, as having a relation to good. For 
as it has being in potency, so has it good in po- 
tency. Therefore, the subject of evil is good. 

Reply Obj. 1. Dionysius means that evil is 
not in existing things as a part, or as a natural 
property of any existing thing. 

Reply Obj. 2. Non-being, understood nega- 
tively, does not require a subject ; but privation 
is negation in a subject, as the Philosopher 
says/ and such non-being is an evil. 

® Sect. 33 (PG 3, 733)* ® PL 40, 238. 
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Reply Obi. Z* Evil is not in the good opposed 
to it as in its subject, but in some other good, 
for the subject of blindness is not sight, but 
animal. Yet, it appears, as Augustine says (£«- 
chir. 14), ^ that “the rule of dialectics here fails, 
where it is laid down that contraries cannot 
exist together.” But this is to be taken as re- 
ferring to good and evil in general, but not in 
reference to any particular good and evil. For 
white and black, sweet and bitter, and the like 
contraries, are only considered as contraries in 
a special sense, because they exist in some de- 
terminate genera, whereas good enters into 
every genus. Hence one good can coexist with 
the privation of another good. 

Reply Obj. 4. The prophet mvokes woe to 
those who say that good as such is evil. But 
this does not follow from what is said above, 
as is clear from the explanation given. 

Article 4. Whether Evil Corrupts the Whole 
Good? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that evil corrupts the whole good. 

Objection 1. For one contrary is wholly cor- 
rupted by another. But good and evil are con- 
traries. Therefore evil can corrupt the whole 
good. 

Obj, 2. Further. Augustine says (Enchir, 12)'^ 
that “evil hurts in so far as it takes away good.” 
But good is all of a piece and uniform. There- 
fore it is wholly taken away by evil, 

Obj. 3. Further, evil, as long as it la^ts, hurts, 
and takes away good. But that from which some- 
thing is always being removed, is at some time 
consumed, unless it is infinite, which cannot be 
said of any created good. Therefore evil wholly 
consumes good. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {Enchir,, loc. 
cit.) that evil cannot wholly consume good. 

/ answer that. Evil cannot wholly consume 
good. To prove this we must consider that good 
is threefold. One kind of good is wholly de- 
stroyed bv evil, and this is the good optmsed to 
the evil, as light is wholly destroyed by dark- 
ness, and sight by blindness. Another kind of 
good is neither wholly destroyed nor diminished 
by evil, and that is the good which is the sub- 
ject of evil; for by darkness the substance of 
the air is not injured. And there is also a kind 
of good which is diminshed by evil, but is not 
wholly taken away; and this good is the apti- 
tude of a subject to actuality. 

The diminution, however, of this kind of 

» PL 40. 238. 
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good ii^ not to be considered by way of subtrac* 
tion, as diminution in quantity, but rather by 
way of abatement, as diminution in qualities 
and forms. The lessening likewise of this apti- 
tude is to be taken as contrary to its intensity. 
For this kind of aptitude receives its intensity 
by the dispositions whereby the matter is pre- 
pared for act, which, the more they are multi- 
plied in the subject, the more is it fitted to re- 
ceive its perfection and form; and, on the con- 
trary. it receives its lessening by contrary dis- 
positions, which, the more they are multiplied 
in the matter, and the more they are intensified, 
the more is the potency lessened as regards the 
act. 

Therefore, if contrary dispositions cannot be 
multiplied and intensified to infinity, but only 
to a certain limit, neither is the aforesaid apti- 
tude diminished or lessened infinitely, as ap- 
pears in the active and passive qualities of the 
elements; for coldness and humidity, whereby 
the aptitude of matter to the form of fire is 
diminished or lessened, cannot be infinitely mul- 
tiplied. But if the contrary dispositions can be 
infinitely multiplied, the aforesaid aptitude is 
also infinitely diminished or lessened; yet. never- 
theless, it is not wholly taken away, because its 
root always remains, which is the substance 
of the subject. Thus, if opaque bodies were 
interposed to infinity between the sun and the 
air, the aptitude of the air to light would be 
infinitely diminished, but still it would never be 
wholly removed while the air remained, which 
in its very nature is transparent. Likewise, addi- 
tion in sin can be made to infinity, whereby 
the aptitude of the soul to grace is more and 
more lessened; and these sins, indeed, are like 
obstacles interposed between us and God, ac- 
cording to Isa. 59. 2: Owr shts have divided be- 
tween us and God. Yet the aforesaid aptitude of 
the soul is not wholly taken aw"v. for it belongs 
to its very nature. 

Reply Obj. i. The good which is opposed to 
evil is wholly taken away, but other goods are 
not who!H’ removed, as said above. 

Reply Obj. 2. The aforesaid aptitude is a 
medium between subject and act. Hence, where 
it touches act, it is diminished by evil, but 
where it touches the subject, it remains as it 
was. Therefore, although good is like to itself, 
yet, on account of its relation to different 
things, it is not w’holly, but only partially taken 
away. 

Reply Obj. 3. Some,’* imagining that the dim- 
inution of this kind of good is like the diminu- 
* Cf. Wro. of Auxerre, Summa Aitrea, n, 26, 5 (fol. 873'^ 
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tloB af quantity, sftid that ju&t as the continuous 
is inhnitely divisible, if the division be made 
in an ever same proportion (for instance, half 
of half, or a third of a third), so is it in the 
present case. But this explanation does not avail 
here. For when in a division we keep the same 
proportion, we continue to subtract less and 
less; for half of half is less than half the whole. 
But a second sin does not necessarily diminish 
the above mentioned aptitude less than a 
preceding sin, but perhaps either equally or 
more. 

Therefore it must be said that, although this 
aptitude is a finite thing, still it may be so 
diminished infinitely, not per se, but acci- 
dentally according as the contrary disposi- 
tions are also increased infinitely, as explained 
above. 

Article 5. Whether Evil Is Adequately Divided 
into Pain {Poena) and Fault (Culpa)? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
would seem that evil is not adequately divided 
into pain and fault. 

Objection i. For every defect is a kind of evil. 
But in all creatures there is the defect of not 
being able to keep themselves in being, which 
nevertheless is neither a pain nor a fault. There- 
fore evil is inadequately divided into pain and 
fault, 

Ohj. 2. Further, in irrational things there 
is neither fault nor pain; but, nevertheless, 
they have corruption and defect, which are 
evils. Therefore not ever>' evil is a pain or a 
fault. 

Obj. 3. Further, temptation is an evil, but 
it is not a fault ; for “temptation which involves 
no consent, is not a sin, but an occasion for the 
exercise of virtue,” as is said in a gloss on 2 Cor. 
i2\^ nor is it a pain, because temptation pre- 
cedes the fault, and the pain follows afterwards. 
Therefore, evil is not sufficiently divided into 
pain and fault. 

Obj. 4. On the contrary, It would seem that 
this division is superfluous; for, as Augustine 
says {Enchir. 12),^ a thing is evil because it 
hurts. But whatever hurts is penal. Therefore 
every evil comes under pain. 

/ answer that, Evil, as was said above (a. 3) 
is the privation of good, which chiefly and of 
itself consists in perfection and act. Act, how- 
ever, is twofold: first, and second. The first act 
is the form and integrity of a thing, the second 
act is its operation. Therefore evil also is two- 

^ Glossa ordin., (vi, 76E) ; Glossa Lombardi (PL 102, 84). 
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fold. In one way it occurs by the taking away 
of the form, or of any part required for the 
integrity of the thing, as blindness is ah evil, 
as also it is an evil to be wanting in any member 
of the body. In another way evil exists by the 
withdrawal of the due operation, either because 
it does not exist, or because it has not its due 
mode and order. 

But because good in itself is the object of 
the will, evil, which is the privation of good, is 
found in a special way in rational creatures 
which have a will. Therefore the evil which 
comes from the withdrawal of the form and in*- 
tegrity of the thing has the nature of a pain, 
and especially so on the supposition that all 
things are subject to divine providence and jus-* 
tice, as was shown above (q. xxii, a. 2), for it 
is of the very nature of a pain to be against the 
will. But the evil which consists in the taking 
away of the due operation in voluntary things 
has the nature of a fault; for this is imputed to 
anyone as a fault to fall as regards perfect 
action, of which he is master by the will. There- 
fore every evil in voluntary things is to be 
looked upon as a pain or a fault. 

Reply Obj. i. Because evil is the privation of 
good, and not pure negation, as was said above 
(a, 3), therefore not every defect of good is an 
evil, but the defect of the good which is nat- 
urally due. For the want of sight is not an evil 
in a stone, but it is an evil in an animal, since 
it is against the nature of a stone to see. So, 
likewise, it is against the nature of a creature to 
be preserved in being by itself, because being 
and conservation come from one and the same 
source. FIcnee this kind of defect is not an evil 
as regards a creature. 

Reply Obj. 2. Pain and fault do not divide 
evil absolutely considered, but evil that is found 
in voluntary things. 

Reply Obj. 3. Temptation, as implying provo- 
cation to evil, is always an evil of fault in the 
tempter; but in the one tempted it is not, 
properly speaking, a fault, unless through the 
temptation some change is wrought in the one 
who is tempted; for thus the action of the 
agent is in the one acted upon. And if the 
tempted is changed to evil by the tempter he 
falls into fault. 

Reply Obj. 4. It must be said that the very 
notion of pain includes the idea of injury to the 
agent in himself, whereas the notion of fault 
includes the idea of injury to the agent in his 
operation; and thus both are contained under 
the notion of evil, as including the notion of 
injury. 
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Article 6 . Whether Pain Has the Nature 
of Evil More Than Fault Has? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It 
would seem that pain has more of evil than 
fault. 

Objection i. For fault is to pain what merit 
is to reward. But reward has more of good than 
merit, as its end. Therefore pain has more evil 
in it than fault has. 

Obj. 2. Further, that is the greater evil which 
is opposed to the greater good. But pain, as was 
said above (a. 5), is opposed to the good of the 
agent, while fault is opposed to the good of the 
action. Therefore, since the agent is better than 
the action, it seems that pain is worse than fault. 

Obj. 3. Further, the privation of the end is a 
pain consisting in forfeiting the vision of God, 
whereas the evil of fault is privation of the 
order to the end. Therefore pain is a greater 
evil than fault. 

On the contrary, A wise workman chooses a 
less evil in order to prevent a greater, as the 
surgeon cuts off a limb to save the whole body. 
But divine wisdom inflicts pain to prevent fault. 
Therefore fault is a greater evil than pain. 

/ answer that. Fault has more of the notion 
of evil than pain has; not only more than pain 
of sense, consisting in the privation of corporeal 
goods, which is the kind of pain most men un- 
derstand, but also more than any kind of pain, 
taking pain in its most general meaning, .';o as 
to include privation of grace or glory. 

There is a twofold reason for thi.*;. The first 
is that one becomes evil by the evil of fault, but 
not by the evil of pain, as Dionysius says {Div. 
Norn, iv) “To be punished is not an evil; but 
it is an evil to be made worthy of punishment.” 
And this is because, since good absolutely con- 
sidered consists in act, and not in potency, and 
the ultimate act is operation, or the 0*^6 of some- 
thing posse.ssed, it follows that the absolute 
good of man consists in good operation, or the 
good use of something possessed. Now we use 
all things by the will. Hence from a good will, 
by which a man uses well what he has, man is 
called good, and from a bad will he is called 
bad. For a man who has a bad will can use ill 
even the good hr has, as when a grammarian 
of his own will speaks incorrectly. 'T'herefore, 
because the fault itself consists in the dis- 
ordered act of the will, and the pain consists in 
the privation of something used by the will, 
fault has more of evil in it than pain has. 

The second reason can be taken from the fact 

> Sect. 22 (PG3, 724)- 


that God is the author of the evil of pain, but 
not of the evil of fault. And this is because the 
evil of pain takes away the creature’s good, 
which may be either something created, as 
sight, destroyed by blindness, or something un- 
created, as by being deprived of the vision of 
God, the creature forfeits its uncreated good. 
But the evil of fault is properly opposed to un- 
created good, for it is opposed to the fulfilment 
of the divine will, and to divine love, whereby 
the divine good is loved for itself, and not only 
as shared by the creature. Therefore it is plain 
that fault has more evil in it than pain has. 

Reply Obj. i. Although fault ends in pain, as 
merit in reward, yet fault is not intended on 
account of the pain, as merit is for the reward; 
but rather, on the contrary, pain is brought 
about so that the fault may be avoided, and 
thus fault is worse than pain. 

Reply Obj. 2. The order of action which is 
destroyed by fault is the more perfect good of 
the agent, since it is the second perfection, than 
the good taken away by pain, which is the first 
perfection. 

Reply Obj. 3. Pain and fault are not to be 
compared as end and order to the end, because 
one may be deprived of both of these in some 
way, both by fault and by pain; by pain, ac- 
cordingly as a man is removed from the end and 
from the order to the end; by fault, according 
as this privation belongs to the action which is 
not ordered to its due end. 

QUESTION XLIX 
The cause of evil 
{l 7 i Three Articles) 

We next inquire into the cause of evil. Concern- 
ing this there are three points of inquiry; (1) 
Whether good can be the cause of evil? (2) 
Whether the supreme good, God, is the cause 
of evil? (3) Whether there be :uiy supreme evil, 
w^hich is the first cause of all evils? 

Article t. Whether Good Qan Be the Cause 
of Evil? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It would 
seerh that good cannot be the cause of evil. 

Objection i. For it is said (Matt. 7. t8): A 
good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit. 

Obj. 2. Further, one contrary cannot be the 
cause of another. But evil is the contrary to 
good. Therefore good cannot be the cause of 
evil. 

Obj. 3. Further, a deficient effect can proceed 
only from a deficient cause. But evil is a defi- 
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cient effect. Therefore its cause, if it has one, is 
deficient. But everything deficient is an evil. 
Therefore the cause of evil can only be evil. 

Obj, 4. Further, Dionysius says {Div. Norn, 
iv)^ that evil has no cause. Therefore good is 
not the cause of evil. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (Contra 
Julian, i 9):^ “There is no possible source of 
evil except good.” 

7 answer that, It must be said that every evil 
in some way has a cause. For evil is the absence 
of the good which is natural and due to a thing. 
But that anything fail from its natural and due 
disposition can come only from some cause 
drawing it out of its proper disposition. For a 
heavy thing is not moved upwards except by 
some impelling force, nor does an agent fail in 
its action except from some impediment. But 
only good can be a cause, because nothing can 
be a cause except in so far as it is a being, and 
every being, as such, is good. And if we con- 
sider the special kinds of causes, we see that the 
agent, the form, and the end, imply some kind 
of perfection which belongs to the notion of 
good. Even matter, as a potency to good, has 
the nature of good. 

Now that good is the cause of evil by \vay of 
the material cause was shown above (q. xlviii, 
A. 3). For it was shown that good is the subject 
of evil. But evil has no formal cause, rather is 
it a privation of form; likewise, neither has it 
a final cause, but rather is it a privation of order 
to the proper end, since not only the end has the 
nature of good, but also the useful, which is 
ordered to the end. Evil, however, has a cause 
by way of an agent, not per se, but accidentally. 

In proof of this, we must know that evil is 
caused in the action otherwise than in the effect. 
In the action evil is caused by reason of the de- 
fect of some principle of action, either of the 
principal or the instrumental agent ; thus the de- 
fect in the movement of an animal may happen 
by reason of the weakness of the motive power, 
as in the case of children, or by reason only of 
the ineptitude of the instrument, as in the lame. 
On the other hand, evil is caused in a thing, but 
not in the proper effect of the agent, sometimes 
by the power of the agent, sometimes by rea.son 
of a defect, either of the agent or of the matter. 
It is caused by reason of the power or perfec- 
tion of the agent when there necessarily follows 
on the form intended by the agent the privation 
of another form; as, for instance, when on the 
form of fire there follows the privation of the 
form of air or of water. Therefore, as the more 

> Sect. 30 (PG 3, 732). * PL 44. 670. 
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perfect the fire is in strength, $0 much the mqre 
perfectly does it impress its own form, so also 
the more perfectly does it corrupt the contrary. 
Hence that evil and corruption befall air and 
water comes from the perfection of the fire; 
but this is accidental, because fire does not aim 
at the privation of the form of water, but at 
the bringing in of its own form, though by doing 
this it also accidentally causes the other. But if 
there is a defect in the proper effect of the fire 
— as, for instance, that it fails to heat — this 
comes either by defect of the action, which im- 
plies the defect of some principle, as w^as said 
above, or by the indisposition of the matter, 
which does not receive the action of fire acting 
on it. But this very fact that it is a deficient 
being is accidental to good to which of itself it 
pertains to act. Hence it is true that evil in no 
way has any but an accidental cause; and thus 
is good the cause of evil. 

Jicply Obj. I. As Augustine says (Contra 
Julian, i) “The Lord calls an evil will the evil 
tree, and a good will a good tree.” Now, a good 
wdll does not produce a morally bad act, since 
it is from the good will itself that a moral act 
is judged to be good. Nevertheless the move- 
ment itself of an evil will is caused by the ra- 
tional creature, which is good. And thus good 
is the cause of evil. 

Reply Obj. 2. Good does not cause that evil 
which is contrary to itself, but some other evil; 
thus the goodness of the fire causes evil to the 
W'ater, and man, good as to his nature, causes 
an act morally evil. And, as explained above 
(q. xix, a. 9), this is by accident. Moreover, it 
docs happen sometimes that one contrary causes 
another by accident, for instance, the exterior 
surrounding cold heats by causing the with- 
drawing inwards of heat. 

Reply Obj. 3. Evil has a deficient cause in 
voluntary things otherwise than in natural 
things. For the natural agent produces the same 
kind of effect as it is itself, unless it is impeded 
by some exterior thing; and this indeed is a 
defect in it. Hence evil never follows in the ef- 
fect unless some other evil pre-exists in the 
agent or in the matter, as was said above. But 
in voluntary things the defect of the action 
comes from the will actually deficient in so far 
as it does not actually subject itself to its proper 
rule. This defect, however, is not a fault, but 
fault follows upon it from the fact that the 
will acts with this defect. 

Reply Obj. 4. Evil has no direct cause, but 
only an accidental cause, as was said above. 

* Chap. 9 (PL 44, 672). 
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Article 2. Whether the Supreme Good, God, 
Is the Cause of Evil? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that the supreme good, God, is the 
cause of evil 

Objection i. For it is said (Isa. 45. 5, 7): / 
am the Lord, and there is no other God, forming 
the light and creating darkness, making peace, 
and creating evil. And (Amos 3. 6), Shall there 
be evil in a city, which the Lord hath not done? 

Ohj. 2. Further, the effect of the secondary 
cause is reduced to the first cause. But good is 
the cause of evil, as was said above (a. i). 
Therefore, since God is the cause of every good, 
as was shown above (q. ii, a. 3; q. vi, aa. i, 4), 
it follows that also every evil is from God. 

Obj. 3. Further, as is said by the Philosopher,^ 
the cause of both safety and danger of the ship 
is the same. But God is the cause of the safety 
of all things. Therefore He is the cause of all 
perdition and of all evil. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (qo. lxxxiii, 
qu. 21)* that, “God is not the author of evil, 
because He is not the cause of tending to non- 
being.*' 

I answer that, As appears from what was said 
(a. i), the evil which consists in the defect of 
action is always caused by the defect of the 
agent. But in God there is no defect, but the 
highest perfection, as was shown above (q, iv, 
A. i). Hence, the evil which consists in defect 
of action, or which is caused by defect of the 
agent, is not reduced to God as to its cause. 

But the evil which consists in the corruption 
of some things is reduced to God as the cause. 
And this appears as regards both natural things 
and voluntary things. For it was said (a. i) that 
some agent, in so far as it produces by its power 
a form to which follows corruption and defect, 
causes by its power that corruption and defect. 
But it is manifest that the form which God 
chiefly intends in things created is the good of 
the order of the universe. Now, the order of 
the universe requires, as was said above (q. xxii, 
A. 2 Ans. 2; Q. XLVin, A. 2), that there should be 
some things that can, and do sometimes, fail. 
And thus God, by causing in things the good of 
the order of the universe, consequently and as it 
were by accident, causes the corruptions of 
things, according to I Kings 2. 6: The Lord 
killeth and maketh alive. But when we read that 
Cod hath not made death (Wis. i. 13), the 
sense is that God does not will death for its own 
sake. Nevertheless the order of justice belongs 

* Physics, II, 3 (i 9S“3)- * PL 40. 16. 


to the order of the universe^ and this tiequires 
that penalty should be dealt out to sinners. And 
so God is the author of the evil which is penalty, 
but not of the evil which is fault, by reason 
of what is said above. 

Reply Obj. i. These passages refer to the evil 
of penalty, and not to the evil of fault. 

Reply Obj. 2. The effect of the deficient sec- 
ondary cause is reduced to the first non-deficient 
cause as regards what it has of being and per- 
fection, but not as regards what it has of defect; 
just as whatever there is of motion in the act 
of limping is caused by the moving power, 
whereas what is awry in it does not come from 
the moving power, but from the curvature of 
the leg. And, likewise, whatever there is of being 
and action in a bad action is reduced to God 
as the cause, whereas whatever defect is in it is 
not caused by God, but by the deficient sec- 
ondary cause. 

Reply Obj. 3. The sinking of a ship is at- 
tributed to the sailor as the cause from the 
fact that he does not fulfil what the safety of 
the ship requires; but God docs not fail in doing 
what is necessary for the safety of all. Hence 
there is no parity. 

Article 3. Whether There Be One Supreme 
Evil Which /.t the Cause of Every Evil? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that there is one supreme evil which 
is the cause of every evil. 

Objection i. For contrary effects have con- 
trary causes. But contrariety is found in things, 
according to Ecclus. 33. 15: Good is set against 
evil, and life against death; so also is the sinner 
against a just man. Therefore there are contrary 
principles, one of good, the other of evil. 

Obj. 2. Further, if one contrary is in nature, 
so is the other.® But the supreme good is in na- 
ture, and is the cause of eve^'y good, as was 
shown above (q. ii, a. 3 ; q. vi, aa. 2,4). There- 
fore, also, there is a .supreme evil opposed to it 
as the cause of every evil. 

Obj. 3. Further, as we find good and better 
things, so we find evil and worse. But good and 
better are so considered in relation to what is 
best. Therefore evil and worse are so considered 
in relation to some supreme evil. 

Obj. 4. Further, everything participated is re- 
duced to what is essential. But things which are 
evil among us are evil not essentially, but by 
participation. Therefore we must seek for some 
supreme evil, which is the cause of every evil. 

Obj. S‘ Further, whatever is accidental is re- 

• Aristotle, Heavens, u, 3 (286*23). 
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dttced to that which ia per se. But good ia the 
accidental cause of evil. Therefore, we must 
suppose some supreme evil which is the per se 
cause of evils. Nor can it be said that evil has 
no per se cause, but only an accidental cause; 
for it would then follow that evil would not 
exist in the many, but only in the few. 

Obj. 6. Further, the evil of the effect is re- 
duced to the evil of the cause, because the de- 
ficient effect comes from the deficient cause, as 
was said above (aa. i, 2). But we cannot pro- 
ceed to infinity in this matter. Therefore, we 
must suppose one first evil as the cause of every 
evil. 

On the contrary, The supreme good is the 
cause of every being, as was shown above (q. n, 
A. 3 ; Q. VI, A. 4). Therefore there cannot be any 
principle opposed to it as the cause of evils. 

I answer that, It appears from what precedes 
that there is no one first principle of evil, as 
there is one first principle of good. 

First, indeed, because the first principle of 
good is essentially good, as was shown above (q. 
VI, AA. 3,4). But nothing can be essentially bad. 
For it was shown above that every being, as 
such, is good (q. v, a. 3), and that evil can exist 
only in good as in its subject (q xlviii, a. 3). 

Secondly, because the first principle of good 
is the highest and perfect good which contains 
beforehand in itself all goodness, as shown above 
(q. VI, A. 2). But there cannot be a supreme 
evil, because, as was shown above (q. XLvni, a. 
4), although evil always lessens good, yet it 
never wholly consumes it; and thus, since good 
always remains, nothing can be wholly and per- 
fectly bad. Therefore, the Philosopher says* 
that “if the wholly evil could be, it would de- 
stroy itself,'’ because all good being destroyed 
(which it need be for something to be wholly 
evil), evil itself would be taken away, since its 
subject is good. 

Thirdly, because the very notion of evil is 
against the notion of a first principle; both be- 
cause evil is caused by good, as was shown 
above (a. i), and because evil can be only an 
accidental cause, and thus it cannot be the first 
cause, for “the accidental cause is subsequent 
to the per se cause,” as appears in the Physics} 

Those, however, who upheld two first prin- 
ciples, one good and the other evil,® fell into this 
error from the same source, from which also 
arose other strange notions of the ancients, 

' Ethics, IV, 5 (1126^12). * Aristotle, 11, 6 (198*8). 
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namely^ because they failed to consider tbe uni- 
versal cause of all being, and considered only 
the particular causes of particular effects. For 
on that account, if they found a thing hurtful 
to something by the power of its own nature, 
they thought that the nature of that thing was 
evil; as, for instance, if one should say that the 
nature of fire was evil because it burnt the 
house of a poor man. The judgment, however, 
of the goodness of anything does not depend 
upon its order to any particular thing, but rather 
upon what it is in itself, and on its order to the 
whole universe, wherein every thing has its own 
perfectly ordered place, as was said above (q, 
XLVII, A. 2 Ans. i). 

Likewise, those who found two contrary par- 
ticular causes of two contrary particular effects 
did not know how to reduce these contrary par- 
ticular causes to the universal common cause, 
and therefore they extended the contrariety of 
causes even to the first principles. But since all 
contraries agree in something common, it is 
necessary to search for one common cause for 
them above their own contrary proper causes; 
just as above the contrary qualities of the ele- 
ments exists the power of a heavenly body, and 
likewise above all things that exist, in anyway 
whatsoever there exists one first principle of 
being, as was shown above (q. ii, a. 3). 

Reply Obj. i. Contraries agree in one genus, 
and they also agree in the aspect of being; and 
therefore, although they have contrary par- 
ticular causes, nevertheless we must come at 
last to one first common cause. 

Reply Obj. 2. Privation and habit belong nat- 
urally to the same subject. Now the subject of 
privation is a being in potency, as was said 
above (q. xlviii, a. 3). Hence, since evil is 
privation of good, as appears from what was 
said above {ibid., aa. i, 2, 3), it is opposed to 
that good which has some potency, but not to 
the supreme good, who is pure act. 

Reply Obj. 3. Increase in intensity is in pro- 
portion to the nature of a thing. And as the 
form is a perfection, so privation removes a per- 
fection. Hence every form, perfection, and good 
is intensified by approach to the perfect term, 
but privation and evil by receding from that 
term. Hence a thing is not said to be evil and 
worse by reason of approach to the supreme evil, 
as, for instance, it is said to be good and better 
by reason of approach to the supreme good. 

Reply Obj. 4. No being is called evil by par- 
ticipation, but by privation of participation. 
Hence it is not necessary to reduce it to any 
essential evil. 
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Reply Obj. 5 . Evil can only have an acciden* 
tal cause, as was shown above (a. i). Hence re- 
duction to any per se cause of evil is impossible. 
And to say that evil is in the greater number is 
simply false. For things which are generated 
and corrupted, in which alone can there be na- 
tural evil, are the smaller part of the whole uni- 
verse. And again, in every species the defect of 
nature is in the smaller number. In man alone 


does evil appear as in the greater number, be- 
cause the good of man as regards the senses is 
not the good of man as man — that is, in regard 
to reason, and more men follow the senses than 
the reason. 

Reply Obj. 6. In the causes of evil we do not 
proceed to infinity but reduce all evils to some 
good cause, from which evil follows acciden- 
tally. 



TREATISE ON THE ANGELS 


QUESTION L 

Of the substance of the angels 

ABSOLUTELY CONSIDERED 

{In Five Articles) 

Next we consider the distinction of corporeal 
and spiritual creatures: first, the purely spir- 
itual creature which in Holy Scripture is called 
angel; secondly, the creature purely corporeal 
(q. lxv) ; thirdly, the composite creature, cor- 
poreal and spiritual, which is man (Q. lxxv). 

Concerning the angels, wc consider first what 
belongs to their substance; secondly, what be- 
longs to their intellect (Q. liv) ; thirdly, what 
belongs to their wall (g. lix) ; fourthly, what 
belongs to their creation (Q. xli). 

Their substance we consider absolutely, and 
in relation to corporeal things (Q. li). 

Concerning their substance absolutely con- 
sidered, there are five points of inquiry: (i) 
Whether there is any entirely spiritual creature, 
altogether incorporeal? (2) Supposing that an 
angel is such, we ask whether it is composed of 
matter and form? (3) We ask concerning their 
number. (4) Of their difference from each other. 
(5) Of their immortality or incorruptibility. 

Article i. Whether an Angel Is Entirely In- 
corporeal? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
W’oulcl seem that an angel is not entirely incor- 
poreal. 

Objection i. For what is incorporeal only as 
regards ourselves, and not in relation to God. 
is not absolutely incorporeal. But Damascene 
says {De Fid Orth, ii)^ that “an angel is said 
to be incorporeal and immaterial as regards us ; 
but compared to God it is corporeal and ma- 
terial.” Therefore it is not incorporeal abso- 
lutely. 

Obj. 2. Further, nothing is moved except a 
body, as the Philosopher says.^ But Damascene 
says {De Fid. Orth, ii)^ that an angel is “an 
ever movable intellectual substance.” Therefore 
an angel is a corporeal substance. 

1 Chap. (PG g4, 886). 

^ Physics t VI, 4 (234^10). 

8 Chap. 3 (PG 94. 886). 


Obj, 3. Further, Ambrose says {De Spir, 
Sanct. i, 7) “Every creature is limited wdthin 
its own nature.” But to be limited is proper to 
bodies. Therefore, every creature is corporeal. 
Now angels are God’s creatures, as appears 
from Ps. 148. 2: Praise ye the Lord, all His 
angels; and, farther on {verse 4), For He 
spoke, and they were made; He commanded, 
and they were created. Therefore angels are 
corporeal. 

On the contrary, It is said (Ps. 103. 4) : Who 
makes His angels spirits. 

I answer that, We must admit some incor- 
poreal creatures. For what is principally in- 
tended by God in creatures is good, and this 
con.sists in assimilation to God Himself. And 
the perfect a.ssimilalion of an effect to a cause 
is accomplished when the effect imitates the 
cause according to that whereby the cause pro- 
duces the effect; as for instance, heat makes 
heat. Now, God produces the creature by His 
intellect and will (q. xiv, a. 8; q. xix, a. 4). 
Hence the perfection of the universe requires 
that there should be intellectual creatures. 
Now intelligence cannot be the action of a 
body, nor of any corporeal powder, for every 
body is limited to here and now. Hence the per- 
fection of the universe requires the existence 
of an incorporeal creature. 

The ancients, however, not properly realizing 
the force of intelligence, and failing to dis- 
tinguish between sense and intellect, thought 
that nothing existed in the world but what could 
be apprehended by sense and imagination.^ And 
because bodies alone fall under imagination, 
“they supposed that no being existed except 
bodies,” as the Philosopher observes.® The error 
of the Sadducees, who .said there was no spirit 
(Acts 23. 8), also arose from this source. 

But the very fact that intellect is above 
sense shows reasonably that there are some in- 
corporeal things comprehensible by the intellect 
alone. 

Reply Obj. i. Incorporeal substances rank 
between God and corporeal creatures. Now the 
medium compared to one extreme appears to 

^PLi6, 753. 
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separate is infinite as regards the nature of 
whiteness, because it is not contracted to any 
one subject, while its being is finite as deter- 
mined to some one special nature. 

Hence it is said^ that “intelligence is finite 
from above, as receiving its being from above 
itself, and is infinite from below, as not received 
in any matter.” 

Article 3. Whether the Aji^els Exist in Any 
Great Number? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that the angels are not in great 
numbers. 

Objection i. For number is a species of quan- 
tity, and follows the division of a continuous 
body. But this cannot be in the angels, since 
they are incorporeal, as was shown above (a. 
1). Therefore the angels cannot exist in any 
great number. 

Obj. 2. Further, the more a thing approaches 
to unity, so much the less is it multiplied, as is 
evident in numbers. But among other created 
natures the angelic nature approaches nearest 
to God. Therefore since God is supremely one, 
it seems that there is the least possible number 
in the angelic nature. 

Obj. 3. Further, the proper effect of the sepa- 
rate substances seems to be the movements of 
the heavenly bodies. But the movements of the 
heavenly bodies fall within some small deter- 
mined number, which we can apprehend. There- 
fore the angels are not in greater number than 
the movements of the heavenly bodies. 

Obj. 4. Dionysius says {Div, Nom. iv)‘^ that 
“all intelligible and intellectual substances sub- 
sist because of the rays of the divine good- 
ness.” But a ray is only multiplied according 
to the different things that receive it. Now it 
cannot be said that their matter is receptive of 
an intelligible ray, since intellectual substances 
are immaterial, as was shown above (a. 2). 
Therefore it seems that the multiplication of in- 
tellectual substances can only be according to 
the requirements of the first bodies — that is, of 
the heavenly bodies, so that in some way the 
outpouring of the aforesaid rays may be term- 
inated in them. And hence, the same conclusion 
is to be drawn as before. 

On the contrary^ It is said (Dan. 7. 10): 
Thousands oj thousands ministered to Him, and 
ten thousand times a hundred thousand stood 
before Him. 

1 answer that, There have been various opin- 

^Lib. de Causis, is (BA 178). 

*Sect. 1 (PG 3, 693). 


ions with regard to the number of the separate 
substances. Plato contended® that the separate 
substances arc the species of sensible things, 
as if we were to maintain that human nature is 
a separate substance of itself. And according to 
this view it would have to be maintained that 
the number of the separate substances is the 
number of the species of sensible things.^ Aris- 
totle, however, rejects this view^ because mat- 
ter is of the very nature of the species of sen- 
siV)lc things. Consequently the separate sub- 
stances cannot be the exemplary species of these 
sensible things, but have their own natures, 
which are higher than the natures of sensible 
things. Nevertheless Aristotle held*' that those 
more perfect natures bear relation to these sen- 
sible things, as movers and ends; and there- 
fore he strove to find out the number of the 
separate substances according to the number of 
the first movements. 

But since this appears to militate against the 
teachings of Sacred Scripture, Rabbi Moses the 
Jew, wishing to bring both into harmony, held' 
that the angels, in so far as they are styled im- 
material .substances, are multiplied according 
to the number of heavenly movement.s or 
bodies, as Aristotle held {loc. cit.)\ while he 
contended that in the Scriptures even men bear- 
ing a divine message are styled angels;'* and 
again, even “the powers of natural things, 
which manifest God's almighty power. It is, 
however, quite foreign to the custom of the 
Scriptures for the powers of irrational things 
to be designated as angels. 

Hence it must be said that (he angels, even 
according as they arc immaterial substances, 
exist in exceeding great number, far beyond all 
material multitude. This is w^hat Dionysius 
says (CccY. Uicr. xiv):^® “There are many 
blc.ssed armies of the heavenly minds, surpass- 
ing the weak and limited reckoning of our ma- 
terial numbers.” The reason ior this is that be- 
cause, since it is the perfection of the universe 
that God chiefly intends in the creation of 
things the more perfect some things are, in so 
much greater profusion are they created by 
God. Now, as in bodies such profusion is ob- 
served in regard to their magnitude, so in things 
incorporeal is it observed in regard to their mul- 

3 Cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics, i, 6 (987^7). 

* Ibid., I, 9 (goo‘'6). 
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titude. We see, in fact, that incorruptible 
bodies, which are the most perfect of bodies, 
exceed corruptible bodies almost incomparably 
in magnitude; for the entire sphere of things 
active and passive is something very small in 
comparison with the heavenly bodies. Hence it 
is reasonable to conclude that the immaterial 
substances as it were incomparably exceed ma* 
terial substances as to multitude. 

Reply Obj. i. In the angels number is not 
that of discrete quantity, brought about by di- 
vision of what is continuous, but that which is 
caused by distinction of forms, according as 
multitude is reckoned among the transcen- 
dentals, as was said above (q. xxx, a. 3). 

Reply Obj. 2. From the fact that angelic na- 
ture is nearest to God, it must have least of 
multitude in its composition, but not so as to be 
found in few subjects. 

Reply Obj. 3. This is Aristotle’s argument,* 
and it would conclude necessarily if the sepa- 
rate substances were made for corporeal sub- 
stances. For thus the immaterial substances 
would exist to no purpose, unless some move- 
ment from them were to appear in corporeal 
things. But it is not true that the immaterial 
substances exist on account of the corporeal, 
because the end is nobler than the means to the 
end. Hence Aristotle says also (loc, cit.) that 
this is not a necessary argument, but a prob- 
able one. He was forced to make use of this ar- 
gument since only through sensible things can 
we come to know intelligible ones. 

Reply Obj. 4. This argument comes from the 
opinion of such as hold that matter is the cause 
of the distinction of things; but this was re- 
futed above (q. xlvii, a. ]). Accordingly, the 
multiplication of the angels is not to be taken 
according to matter, nor according to bodies, 
but according to the divine wisdom devising 
the various orders of immaterial substances. 

Article 4. Whether the A 7 igel.s Differ in 
Species? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that the angels do not differ in spe- 
cies. 

Objection i. For .since the difference is nobler 
than the genus, all things which agree in what 
is noblest in them, agree likewise in their ul- 
timate constitutive difference; and so they are 
the same according to species. But all the an- 
gels agree in what is noblest in them — that is 
to say, in intellectuality. Therefore all the an- 
gels are of one species. 

^ Metaphysics, xn, 8 
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Obj. 2. Further, more and less do not change 
a species. But the angels seem to differ only 
from one another according to more and less— 
namely, as one is simpler than another, and of 
keener intellect. Therefore the angels do not 
differ specifically. 

Obj. 3. Further, soul and angel are divided 
against each other. But all souls are of the one 
species. So therefore are the angels. 

Obj. 4. Further, the more perfect a thing is 
in nature, the more ought it to be multiplied. 
But this would not be so if there were but one 
individual under one species. Therefore there 
are many angels of one species. 

On the contrary, In things of one species 
there is no such thing as first and second (prius 
et posterius), as the Philosopher says.^ But in 
the angels even of the one order there are first, 
middle, and last, as Dionysius says.^ Therefore 
the angels are not of the same .species. 

/ answer that, Some have said'* that all spir- 
itual substances, even souls, are of the one spe- 
cies. Others again, that all the angels are of the 
one species, but not souls; while others® allege 
that all the angels of one hierarchy, or even of 
one order, are of the one species. 

But this is impossible. For such things as 
agree in species but differ in number, agree in 
form, but are distinguished materially. If, there- 
fore, the angels are not composed of matter and 
form, as was said above (a. 2), it follows that it 
is impossible for two angels to be of one spe- 
cies, just as it would be impossible for there to 
be several whitenesses apart, or several humani- 
ties, since whitenesses are not several, except 
in so far as they are in several substances. And 
if the angels had matter, not even then could 
there be several angels of one species. For it 
would be necessary for matter to be the prin- 
ciple of distinction of one from the other, not, 
indeed, according to the division of quantity, 
since they are incorporeal, but according to 
the diversity of their powers; and such diver- 
sity of matter causes diversity not only of spe- 
cies, but of genus. 

Reply Obj. i. Difference is nobler than genus 

* Metaphysics. 111, 3 (o()o"6). 
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as the difttermined is more no^e than the unde- them/’ But what can be brought to botfaihg ia 


termined, and the proper than the common, 
but liot as one nature is nobler than another; 
Otherwise it would be necessary that all irra- 
tional animals be of the same species, or that 
there should be in them some form which is 
higher than the sensible soul. Therefore irra- 
tional animals differ in species according to the 
various determined degrees of sensitive nature; 
and in like manner all the angels differ in spe- 
cies according to the diverse degrees of intel- 
lectual nature. 

Reply Ob). 2. More and less change the 
species not according as they are caused by 
the intensity or lessening of one form, but ac- 
cording as they are caused by forms of differ- 
ent degrees; for instance, if we say that fire 
is more perfect than air. And in this way the 
angels are diversified according to more and 
less. 

Reply Ob). 3. The good of the species pre- 
ponderates over the good of the individual. 
Hence it is much better for the species to be 
multiplied in the angels than for individuals to 
be multiplied in the one species. 

Reply Ob). 4. Numerical multiplication, since 
it can be drawn out infinitely, is not intended by 
the agent, but only specific multiplication, as 
was said above (q. xlvii, a. 3, aiis. 2). Hence 
the perfection of the angelic nature calls for the 
multiplying of species, but not for the multi- 
plying of individuals in one species. 

Article $. Whether the Angels Are 
Incorruptible? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
would seem that the angels are not incorrupt- 
ible. 

Ob)ection i. For Damascene, speaking of the 
angel, says (De Fide Orth, ii, 3)^ that he is “an 
intellectual substance, partaking of immortality 
by favour, and not by nature.” 

Ob). 2. Further, Plato says in the Timaus:^ 
“0 gods of gods, whose maker and father am I: 
You are indeed my works, dissoluble by nature, 
yet indissoluble because I so will it.” But gods 
such as these can only be understood to be the 
angels. Therefore the angels are corruptible by 
their nature. 

Ob). 3. Further, according to Gregory (Moral, 
xvi),^ “all things would tend towards nothing, 
unless the hand of the Almighty preserved 

» I>G 94. 868. 

* Translation of Chalcidius, Sect. 16 (DD-i69)-rt«iMms 
( 4 i)‘ 

• Chap. 37 (PL 75. ii43). 


corruptible. Therefore, since the angels were 
made by God, it would appear that they are 
corruptible of their own nature. 

On the contrary, Dionysius says (Div. Nam, 
iv)* that “the intellectual substances have un- 
failing life, being free from all corruption, 
death, matter, and generation.” 

/ answer that, It must necessarily be main- 
tained that the angels are incorruptible of their 
own nature. The reason for this is that nothing 
is corrupted except by its form being separated 
from the matter. Hence, since an angel is a sub- 
sisting form, as is clear from what was said 
above (a. 2), it is impossible for its substance 
to be corruptible. For what belongs to anything 
considered in itself can never be separated from 
it; but what belongs to a thing considered in re- 
lation to something else can be separated, when 
that something else, in view of which it be- 
longed to it, is taken away. Rounclness can never 
be taken from the circle because it belongs to 
it of itself, but a bronze circle can lose round- 
ness if the bronze be deprived of its circular 
shape. Now^ to be belongs to a form considered 
in itself, for everything is a being in act ac- 
cording as it has form, but matter is a being in 
act by the form. Consequently a subject com- 
posed of matter and form ceases to be in act 
through the form being separated from the mat- 
ter. But if the form subsists in its own being, 
as happens in the angels, as was said above (a. 
2), it cannot lo.se it.s being. Therefore, the an- 
gel’s immateriality is the reason why it is in- 
corruptible by its own nature. 

A sign of this incorruptibility can be gath- 
ered, from its intellectual operation; for since 
everything acts according as it is in act, the op- 
eration of a thing indicates its mode of being. 
Now the species and nature of the operation is 
understood from the object. But an intelligible 
object, being above time, is everlasting. Hence 
every intellectual substance is incorruptible of 
its own nature. 

Repi y Ob). 1. Damascene is dealing with per- 
fect immortality, which includes complete im- 
mutability, since ** every change is a kind of 
death , as Augustine says (Contra Maxim.). ^ 
The angels obtain perfect immutability only by 
grace, as will appear later (q. lxii, aa. 2, 8). 

Reply Ob). 2. By the expres.sion “gods” Plato 
understands the heavenly bodies, which he sup- 
posed to be made up of elements which are 
composite, and therefore dissoluble of their 

* Sect, I (PG 3, <>9.^)- 
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own nature; yet they are for ever preserved in 
being by the Divine will 

Mepfy Obf. 3. As was observed above (Q. 
Xiiv, A. 1, Alls. 2) there is a kind of necessary 
thing which has a cause of its necessity. Hence 
it is not contradictory for a necessary or in- 
corruptible being to depend for its being on an- 
other as its cause. Therefore, when it is said 
that all things, even the angels, would lapse 
into nothing unless preserved by God, it is not 
to be gathered therefrom that there is any prin- 
ciple of corruption in the angels, but that the 
being of the angels is dependent upon God as 
its cause. For a thing is said to be corruptible 
not merely because God can reduce it to non- 
being, by withdrawing His act of preservation, 
but because it has some principle of corruption 
within itself, or some contrariety, or at least 
the potency of matter. 

QUESTION LI 

Of the angels in comparison with 

BODIES 

(In Three Articles) 

We next inquire about the angels in comparison 
with corporeal things; and in the first place 
about their comparison with bodies; secondly, 
of the angels in comparison with corporeal 
places (q. lii) ; and, thirdly, of their compari- 
son with local movement (q. liii). 

Under the first heading there are three points 
of inquiry: (i) Whether angels have bodies 
naturally united to them? (2) Whether they as- 
sume bodies? (3) Whether they exercise func- 
tions of life in the bodies assumed? 

Article i. Whether the Angels Have 
Bodies Naturally United To Them? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that angels have bodies naturally 
united to them. 

Objection i. For Origen says (Peri Archon 
i):^ “It is God’s attribute alone — that is, it 
belongs to the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, as a property of nature, that He is un- 
derstood to exist without any material sub- 
stance and without any companionship of cor- 
poreal addition.” Bernard likewise says (Horn, 
w. super Cant.):^ “Let us assign incorporeity 
to God alone even as we do immortality, whose 
nature alone, neither for its own sake nor on 
account of anything else, needs the help of any 
corporeal organ. But it is clear that every cre- 

1 Chap. 6 (PC II. 170). 
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ated spirit needs corporeal assistance,’’ Augus* 
tine also says (Geu. ad Ul iii) ^‘The demons 
are called animals of the air because their 
ture is akin to that of aerial bodies.” But the 
nature of demons and angels is the same. 
Therefore angels have bodies naturally united 
to them. 

06 ;. 2. Further, Gregory (Horn. x. in Ev, )■* 
calls an angel “a rational animal.” But every 
animal is composed of body and soul. Therefore 
angels have bodies naturally united to them. 

06 ;'. 3. Further, life is more perfect in the 
angels than in souls. But the soul not only lives, 
but gives life to the body. Therefore the angels 
animate bodies which are naturally united to 
them. 

On the contrary f Dionysius says (Div, 
iv)® that the angels “are understood to be ui** 
corporeal.” 

I answer that, The angels have not bodies 
naturally united to them. For whatever belongs 
to any nature as an accident is not found uni- 
versally in that nature; thus, for instance, to 
have wings, because it is not of the essence of 
an animal, does not belong to every animal. 
Now since to understand is not the act of a 
body, nor of any corporeal energy, as will be 
shown later (q. lxxv, a. 2), it follows that to 
have a body united to it is not of the nature of 
an intellectual substance, as such, but it comes 
to some intellectual substance on account of 
something else, just as it belongs to the human 
soul to be united to a body, because it is im- 
perfect and exists potentially in the genus of 
intellectual substances, not having the fulness 
of knowledge in its own nature, but acquiring it 
from sensible things through the bodily senses, 
as will be explained later on (q. lxxxiv, a. 6; 
Q. Lxxxix, a. i). Now whenever we find some- 
thing imperfect in any genus we must presup- 
pose something perfect in that genus. There- 
fore in the intellectual nature there are some 
perfectly intellectual substances, which do not 
need to acquire knowledge from sensible things. 
Consequently not all intellectual substances are 
united to bodies, but some are quite separated 
from bodies, and these we call angels. 

Peply Obj. I. As w^as said above (q. l, a. i), 
it was the opinion of some that every being is a 
body, and consequently some seem to have 
thought*^ that there were no incorporeal sub- 

• Chap. lo (PL 34, 2S4). 
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stances except as united to bodies; so much so Obj. 3. Further, angels do not assume bodies 


that some even held that ‘‘God is the soul of 
the world,’* as Augustine tells us.^ As this is con- 
trary to Catholic Faith, which asserts that God 
is exalted above all things, according to Psalm 
8. 2: Thy magnificence is exalted beyond the 
heavens f Origen,^ while refusing to say such a 
thing of God, followed the above opinion of 
others regarding the other substances, being de- 
ceived here as he was also in many other points 
by following the opinions of the ancient phi- 
losophers. Bernard’s expression can be explained 
that the created spirit needs some bodily in- 
strument, which is not naturally united to it, 
but assumed for some purpose, as will be ex- 
plained (a. 2). Augustine speaks.^ not as assert- 
ing the fact, but merely using the opinion of the 
Platonists, who maintained that there are some 
aerial animals, which they termed demons. 

Reply Obj. 2. Gregory calls the angel a ra- 
tional animal metaphorically, on account of the 
likeness of the reason. 

Reply Obj. 3. To give life effectively is a per- 
fection absolutely speaking; hence it belongs to 
God, as is said (I Kings 2. 6) : The Lord killeth, 
and maketh alive. But to give life formally be- 
longs to a substance which is part of some 
nature, and which has not within itself the full 
nature of the species. Hence an intellectual sub- 
stance which is not united to a body is more per- 
fect than one which is united to a body. 

Article 2. Whether Angels Assume Bodies? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that angels do not assume bodies. 

Objection i. For there is nothing superfluous 
in the work of an angel, as there is nothing of 
the kind in the work of nature. But it would be 
superfluous for the angels to assume bodies, be- 
cause an angel has no need for a body, since his 
own power exceeds all bodily power. Therefore 
an angel does not assume a body. 

Obj. 2. Further, every assumption is termi- 
nated in some union, becau.se to assume implies 
a taking to oneself {ad se sumere). But a body 
is not united to an angel as to a form, as stated 
(a. i), while in so far as it is united to the angel 
as to a mover, it is not said to be assumed, 
otherwise it would follow that all bodies moved 
by the angels are assumed by them Therefore 
the angels do not assume bodies. 

' City of God, VTi, 6 (PL 41, ioq); cf. Varro, De Lingua 
Lat., V, 50 (I)D 480). 
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from the earth or water, or they could not sud- 
denly disappear; nor again from fire, otherwise 
they would burn whatever things they touched ; 
nor again from air, because air is without shape 
or colour. Therefore the angels do not assume 
bodies. 

On the contrary, Augustine says^ that angels 
appeared to Abraham under assumed bodies. 

I answer that, Some have maintained^ that 
the angels never assume bodies, but that all that 
we read in Scripture of apparitions of angels 
happened in prophetic vision — that is, according 
to imagination. But this is contrary to the in- 
tent of Scripture; for whatever is seen in im- 
aginary vision is only in the beholder’s imagina- 
tion, and consequently is not seen indifferently 
by everybody. Yet Divine Scripture from time 
to time introduces angels so apparent as to be 
seen commonly by all; just as the angels wdio 
appeared to Abraham wx*re seen by him and by 
his whole family, by Lot, and by the citizens of 
Sodom ; in like manner the angel who appeared 
to Tobias was seen by all present. From all this 
it is clearly showm that such apparitions wxre 
seen by bodily vision, whereby the object seen 
exists outside the person beholding it, and can 
accordingly be seen by all. Now by such vision 
only a body can be seen. Con.scquently. since 
the angels are not bodies, nor have they bodies 
naturally united with them, as is clear from 
what has been said (a. i ; q. l, a. i), it follows 
that they sometimes assume bodies. 

Reply Obj. i. Angels need an assumed body, 
not for themselves, but on our account, that by 
conversing familiarly with men they may give 
evidence of that intellectual companionship 
which men expect to have with them in the life 
to come. Moreover that angels assumed bodies 
under the Old Law was a figurative indication 
that the Word of God would take a human 
body, because all the appariiions in the Old 
Testament were ordered to that one whereby 
the Son ol God appeared in the flesh. 

Reply Obj. 2. The body assumed is united to 
the angel not as its form, nor merely as its 
mover, but as its mover represented by the as- 
sumed movable body. For as in the Sacred Scrip- 
ture the properties of intelligible things are set 
forth by the likenesses of things sensible, in the 
same w^ay by Divine power sensible bodies are so 
fashioned by angels as fittingly to represent the 
intelligible properties of an angel. And this is 
what we mean by an angel assuming a body. 

*City of God, xvi, 2 q (PL 41, 508). 

* Maimonides, Guide for the Perplexed, 11,6 (FR 162). 
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Riply Oftj. 3. Although air as long as it is in a 
state of rarefaction has neither shape nor 
colour, yet when condensed it can both be 
shaped and coloured as appears in the clouds. 
Even so the angels assume bodies of air, con- 
densing it by Divine power in so far as is needful 
for forming the assumed body. 

Article 3 . Whether the Angels Exercise Func- 
tions of Life in the Bodies Assumed? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that the angels exercise functions of 
life in assumed bodies. 

Objection i. For pretence of truth is unbe- 
coming in angels. But it would be pretence if 
the body assumed by them, which seems to live 
and to exercise vital functions, did not possess 
these functions. Therefore the angels exercise 
functions of life in the assumed body. 

Ohj. 2. Further, in the works of the angels 
there is nothing without a purpose. But eyes, 
nostrils, and the other instruments of the senses 
would be fashioned without a purpose in the 
body assumed by the angel if he perceived noth- 
ing by their means. Consequently, the angel per- 
ceives by the assumed body; and this is the 
most special function of life. 

Obj. 3. Further, to move by the movement of 
progression is one of the functions of life, as 
the Philosopher says.^ But the angels are mani- 
festly seen to move in their assumed bodies. For 
it is said (Gen. 18. t 6) that Abraham walked 
with the angels, who had appeared to him, 
bringhig them on the way; and when Tobias 
said to the angel (Tob. 5. 7, 8; Knowest thou 
the way that Icadeth to the city of the Medes? 
he an«;wered: I know it; and I have often 
walked through all the ways thereof. Therefore 
the angels often exercise functions of life in as- 
sumed bodies. 

Obj. 4. Further, speech is the function of a 
living subject, for it is produced by the voice, 
while the voice itself is a sound conveyed from 
the mouth of an animal, as it is said in the book 
on the Soul!^ But it is evident from many 
passages of Sacred Scripture that angels spoke 
in assumed bodies. Therefore in their assumed 
bodies they exercise functions of life. 

Obj. 5. Further, eating is a purely animal 
function. Hence the Lord after His Resurrec- 
tion ate with His disciples in proof of having 
re.sumed life (Luke 24). Now when angels ap- 
peared in their assumed bodies they ate, and 
Abraham offered them food after having pre- 

^Soul, n, 2 (4i,3'*2.j). 
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viously adored them as God (Gen. t8). There- 
fore the angels exercise functions of life in as- 
sumed bodies. 

Obj. 6. Further, to beget offspring is a vital 
act. But this has taken place with the angels in 
their assumed bodies; for it is related : After the 
sons of God went in to the daughters of men^ 
and they brought forth children^ these are the 
mighty men of old, men of renown (Gen. 6, 4). 
Consequently the angels exercised vital func- 
tions in their assumed bodies. 

On the contrary, The bodies assumed by 
angels have no life, as was stated in the previ- 
ous article (Ans. 3). Therefore they cannot ex- 
ercise functions of life through assumed bodies. 

I answer that, Some functions of living sub- 
jects have something in common with other 
operations, just as speech, which is the function 
of a living creature, agrees with other sounds of 
inanimate things, in so far as it is sound, and 
moving from here to there agrees with other 
movements, in so far as it is movement. Conse- 
quently vital functions can be performed in as- 
sumed bodies by the angels as to that which is 
common in such operations, but not as to that 
which is proper to living subjects; because, ac- 
cording to the Philosopher,® “that which has the 
power has the action.” Hence nothing can have 
a function of life except what has life, which is 
the potential principle of such action. 

Reply Obj. i. As it is in no way contrary to 
truth for intelligible things to be set forth in 
Scripture under sensible figures, since it is not 
said for the purpose of maintaining that in- 
telligible things are sensible but in order that 
properties of intelligible things may be under- 
stood according to likeness through sensible 
figures, so it is not contrary to the truth of the 
holy angels that through their assumed bodies 
they appear to be living men, although they 
really are not. For the bodies are assumed mere- 
ly for this purpose, that the spiritual properties 
and works of the angels may be manifested by 
the properties of man and of his works. This 
could not so fittingly be done if they were to 
assume true men because the properties of such 
men would lead us to men, and not to angels. 

Reply Obj. 2. Sensation is entirely a vital 
function. Consequently it can in no way be said 
that the angels perceive through the organs of 
their assumed bodies. Yet such bodies are not 
fashioned in vain, for they are not fashioned for 
the purpose of sensation through them, but to 
this end, that by such bodily organs the spiritual 
powers of the angels may be made manifest; 

* Sleep, I (4S4*8). 
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just ss by tbe eye the power ;pf the angel’s 
kao-Wledge is pointed out, and other powers by 
the other members, as Dionysius teaches iCed. 
Sier.)} 

. Reply Obj. 3. Motion which is from a con- 
joined mover is a proper function of life; but 
the bodies assumed by the angels are not thus 
moved, since the angels are not their forms. Yet 
the angels are moved accidentally when such 
bodies are moved, since they are in them as 
movers are in the moved; and they are here in 
such a way as not to be elsewhere, which can- 
not be said of God. Accordingly, although God 
is not moved when the things are moved in 
which He exists, since He is everywhere, yet the 
angels are moved accidentally according to the 
movement of the bodies assumed. But they are 
not moved according to the motion of the 
heavenly bodies, even though they be in them as 
the movers in the things moved, because the 
heavenly bodies do not change place in their en- 
tirety; nor for the spirit which moves the world 
is there any fixed locality according to any re- 
stricted part of the world’s substance, which 
now is in the east, and now in the west, but ac- 
cording to a fixed quarter; because the moving 
energy is always in the east, as stated in the 
eighth book of the Physics} 

Reply Obj. 4. Properly speaking, the angels do 
not talk through their assumed bodies, yet there 
is a semblance of speech, in so far as they 
fashion sounds in the air like to human voices. 

Reply Obj. 5. Properly speaking, the angels 
cannot be said to eat, because eating involves 
the taking of food convertible into the sub- 
stance of the eater. Although after the Resur- 
rection food was not converted into the sub- 
stance of Christ’s body, but resolved into ad- 
joining (praejacens) matter, nevertheless Christ 
had a body of such a true nature that food 
could be changed into it; hence it was a true 
eating. But the food taken by angels was neither 
changed into the assumed body, nor >vas the 
body of such a nature that food could be 
changed into it. Consequently, it was not a true 
eating, but figurative of spiritual eating. This 
is what the angel said to Tobias : When I was 
with you, / seemed indeed to eat and to drink; 
but I use an invisible meat and drink (Tob. 12. 
19). Abraham offered them food, deeming them 
to be men, in whom, nevertheless, he venerated 
God, “as God is wont to be in the prophets,” 
as Augustine says.® 

» Chap. IS, sect, s (PG 3, 328). 

*Cf. Aristotle, Heavtns, n, 2 (28s‘*i8). 

*CityoJ God, xvi, 29 (PL 41, 509). 


Reply Obj. 6. As Augustine says:^ **Many 
persons affirm that they have had the experi- 
ence, or have beard from such as have expert 
enced it, that the Satyrs and Fauns, whom the 
common folk call incubi, have often presented 
themselves before women, and have sought and 
procured intercourse with them. Hence it seems 
folly to deny it. But God’s holy angels could 
not fall in such fashion before the deluge. 
Hence by the sons of God are to be understood 
the sons of Seth, who were good; while by the 
daughters of men the Scripture designates those 
who sprang from the race of Cain. Nor is it to 
be wondered at that giants should be born of 
them ; for they were not all giants, albeit there 
were many more before than after the deluge.” 
Still if some are occasionally begotten from 
demons, it is not from the seed of such dem(^ 
nor from their assumed bodies, but 
seed of men taken for the purpose, as wh^ ^ 
demon assumes first the form of a woma 
afterwards of a man; just as they take 
of other things for other generating purpo^,^‘‘'^‘\ ’ • 
Augustine says (De Trin. iii)®, so that the pri- 
son born is not the child of a demon, but of the 
man from whom the seed is taken. 

QUESTION LII 

Of the angels in relation to place 
{In Three Articles) 

We now inquire into the place of the angels. 
Touching this there are three subjects of in- 
quiry: (i) Is the angel in a place? (2) Can he 
be in several places at once? (3) Can several 
angels be in the same place? 

Article,!. Whether an Aiigel Is In a Place? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that an angel is not in a place. 

Objection i. For Boethius says {De Held.) } 
“The common opinion of the le^irned is that 
things incorporeal are not in a place.” And 
again, Aristotle observes^ that “it is not every- 
thing existing which is in a place, but only a 
movable body.” But an angel is not a body, as 
was shown above (q. l.). Therefore an angel is 
not in ^ place. 

Obj. 2. Further, place is a quantity having 
position. But everything which is in a place has 
some position. Now to have a position cannot 
befit an angel, since his substance is devoid of 

*City of God, XV, 23 (PL 41* 468). 

•Chaps. 8, 0 (PL 42, 876, 878). 
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Obj. 3. Further, to be in a place is to be 
measured and to be contained by such place, as 
is evident from the Philosopher.^ But an angel 
can neither be measured nor contained by a 
place, because the container is more formal 
than the contained; as for example, air with re- 
gard to water.* Therefore an angel is not in a 
place. 

On the contrary, It is said in the Collect:* 
“Let Thy holy angels who dwell herein, keep 
us in peace.” 

/ answer that, It is befitting an angel to be in 
a place ; yet an angel and a body are said to be 
in a place in an equivocal sense. A body is said 
to be in a place in such a way that it is applied 
to such place according to the contact of dimen- 
sive quantity; but there is no such quantity in 
the angels, for theirs is a virtual one. Conse- 
quently an angel is said to be in a corporeal 
place by application of the angelic power in any 
manner whatever to any place. 

Accordingly there is no need for saying that 
an angel can be deemed commensurate with a 
place, or that he occupies a space in the con- 
tinuous, for this is proper to a body in a place 
according as it is endowed with dimensive 
quantity. In similar fashion it is not necessary 
on this account for the angel to be contained 
by a place, because an incorporeal substance 
virtually contains the thing with which it comes 
into contact, and is not contained by it ; for the 
soul is in the body as containing it, not as con- 
tained by it. In the same way an angel is said 
to be in a place which is corporeal, not as the 
thing contained, but as somehow containing it. 

And from this the answers to the objections 
appear. 

Article 2. Whether an Angel Can Be In Several 
Places At Once? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that an angel can be in several 
places at once. 

Objection i. For an angel is not less endowed 
with power than the soul. But the soul is in sev- 
eral places at once, for it is “entirely in every 
part of the body,” as Augustine says {De Trin. 
vi).** Therefore an angel can be in several places 
at once. 

* Ihid.t 12 (22i*i8), 
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he essomes; and, eince the body he a$- 
sumes is continuous, it would appear that he is 
in every part of it. But according to its various 
{»rts there are various places. Therefore the 
angel is at one time in various places. 

Obj. 3. Further, Damascene says (De Fid, 
Orth.y that “where the angel operates, there 
he is.” But occasionally he operates in several 
places at one time, as is evident from the angel 
destroying Sodom (Gen. 19. 25). Therefore an 
angel can be in several places at the one time. 

On the contrary, Damascene says (ibid,)^ 
that “while the angels are in heaven, they are 
not on earth.” 

/ a 7 iswer that. An angeFs power and nature 
are finite, whereas the Divine power and cs^ 
sence, which is the universal cause of all things, 
is infinite. Consequently God through His power 
touches all things, and is not merely present in 
some places, but is everywhere. Now since the 
angel’s power is finite, it does not extend to all 
things, but to one determined thing. For what- 
ever is related to one power must be related to 
it as one determined thing. Consequently since 
all being is related as one thing to God’s uni- 
versal power, so is one particular being related 
as one with the angelic power. Hence, since the 
angel is in a place by the application of his 
power to the place, it follows that he is not 
everywhere, nor in several places, but in only 
one place. 

Some, however, have been deceived in this 
matter. For some^ who were unable to go be- 
yond the reach of their imaginations supposed 
the indivisibility of the angel to be like that of 
a point; consequently they thought that an an- 
gel could be only in a place which is a point. 
But they were manifestly deceived, because a 
point is something indivisible having position, 
while the angel is indivisible, and beyond the 
genus of quantity and situation. Consequently 
there is no occasion for determining in his re- 
gard one indivisible place as to situation; any 
place which is either divisible or indivisible, 
great or small suffices, according as he volun- 
tarily applies his power to a great or to a small 
body. So the entire body to which he is applied 
by his power, corresponds as one place to him. 

Neither, if any angel moves the heavens, is 
it necessary for him to be everywhere. First of 
all, because his power is applied only to what is 

* Bk I, Chap. 13 (PC 94, 853). 

• Bk ri, Chap. 3 (PG 94* 869). 
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first moved by him. Now there is one part of the the same place ; and consequently for the same 


heavens in which there is movement first of all, 
namely, the part to the east; hence the Phi- 
losopher^ attributes the power of the heavenly 
mover to the part which is in the east. Second- 
ly, because philosophers^ do not hold that one 
separate substance moves all the spheres im- 
mediately. Hence it need not be everywhere. 

So, then, it is evident that to be in a place ap- 
pertains quite differently to a body, to an angel, 
and to God. For a body is in a place in a cir- 
cumscribed fashion, since it is measured by the 
place. An angel, however, is not there in a cir- 
cumscribed fashion, since he is not measured 
by the place, but definitively, because he is 
in one place in such a manner that he is not 
in another. But God is neither circumscriptive- 
ly nor definitely there, because He is every- 
where. 

From this we can easily gather an answer to 
the objections, because the entire subject to 
which the angelic power is immediately applied 
is considered as one place, even though it be 
continuous. 

Article 3. Whether Several Angels Can Be at 
the Same Time in the Same Place? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that several angels can be at the 
same time in the same place. 

Objection i. For several bodies cannot be at 
the same time in the same place, because they 
fill the place. But angels do not fill a place, be- 
cause only a body fills a place, so that it be not 
a vacuum, as appears from the Philosopher.^ 
Therefore several angels can be in the one 
place. 

Ohj. 2. Further, there is a greater difference 
between an angel and a body than there is be- 
tween two angels. But an angel and a body are 
at the one time in the one place, because there is 
no place which is not filled with a sensible body, 
as we find proved in the Physics.^ Much more, 
then, can two angels be in the same place. 

Ohj. 3. Further, “the soul is in every part of 
the body,” according to Augustine {De Trin. 
vi).® But demons, although they do not possess 
minds, do possess bodies occasionally, and thus 
the soul and the demon are at the one time in 

^ Cf. Heavens, n, 2 (28=j^i8) 
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reason all other spiritual substances. 

On the contrary. There are not two souls in 
the same body. Therefore for a like reason 
there are not two angels in the same place. 

/ answer that, There are not two angels in 
the same place. The reason of this is because it 
is impossible for two complete causes to be the 
causes immediately of one and the same thing. 
This is evident in every genus of causes; for 
there is one proximate form of one thing, and 
there is one proximate mover, although there 
may be several remote movers. Nor can it be 
objected that several individuals may row a 
boat, since no one of them is a perfect mover, 
because no one man’s strength is sufficient for 
moving the boat, while all together are as one 
mover, in so far as their united strengths all 
combine in producing the one movement. 
Hence, since the angel is said to be in one place 
by the fact that his power touches the place im- 
mediately by way of a perfect container, as was 
said (a. i), there can be but one angel in one 
place. 

Reply Obj. i. Several angels are not hin- 
dered from being in the same place because of 
their filling the place, but for another reason, 
as has been said. 

Reply Obj. 2. An angel and a body are not in 
a place in the same way. Hence the conclusion 
does not follow. 

Reply Obj. 3. Not even a demon and a soul 
are compared to a body according to the same 
relation of cau.se, since the soul is its form, 
while the demon is not. Hence the inference 
does not follow. 

QUESTION LIII 

Of the local movement of the 

ANGELS 

(In Three Articles) 

We must next consider the local movement of 
the angels, under which heading there are three 
points of inquiry : ( i ) Whether an angel can be 
moved lo ally? (2) Whether in passing from 
place to place he passes through intervening 
spaco? (3) Whether the angel’s movement is in 
time or instantaneous? 

Article i. Whether an Angel Can Be Moved 
Locally? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
seems that an angel cannot be moved locally. 

Objection i. For, as the Philosopher proves,® 

* Physics, VI, 4 (234^10); cf. vi, 10 (240^*8). 
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‘‘nothing which is devoid of parts is moved”; 
because, while it is in the term from which, it 
is not moved; nor while it is in the term to 
which, for it is then already moved. Conse- 
quently it remains that everything which is 
moved, while it is being moved, is partly in the 
term from which and partly in the term to 
which. But an angel is without parts. There- 
fore an angel cannot be moved locally. 

Obj. 2. Further, “motion is the act of an im- 
perfect being,” as the Philosopher says.^ But a 
beatified angel is not imperfect. Consequently 
a beatified angel is not moved locally. 

Obj. 3. Further, movement is only because 
of want. But the holy angels have no want. 
Therefore the holy angels are not moved locally. 

On the contrary, It is the same thing for a 
beatified angel to be moved as for a beatified 
soul to be moved. But it must necessarily be 
said that a blessed soul is moved locally, be- 
cause it is an article of faith that Christ’s soul 
descended into Hell. Therefore a beatified angel 
is moved locally. 

I answer that, A beatified angel can be moved 
locally. As, however, to be in a place belongs 
equivocally to a body and to an angel, so like- 
wise does local motion. For a body is in a place 
in so far as it is contained under the place, and 
is commensurate with the place. Hence it is 
necessary for local movement of a body to be 
commensurate with the place, and according 
to its demands. Hence it is that “the continuity 
of motion is according to the continuity of mag- 
nitude; and according to priority and posterior- 
ity in magnitude is the priority and posteriority 
of the local motion of bodies,” as the Philoso- 
pher says.^ But an angel is not in a place as 
commensurate and contained, but rather as 
containing it. Hence it is not necessary for the 
local motion of an angel to be commensurate 
with the place, nor for it to be according to the 
exigency of the place, so as to have continuity 
therefrom, but it is a non-continuous motion. 
For since the angel is in a place only by virtual 
contact, as was said above (q. lii, a. i), it fol- 
lows necessarily that the motion of an angel in 
a place is nothing else than the various con- 
tacts of various places successively, and not at 
once, because an angel cannot be in several 
places at one time, as was said above (q. lii, 

A. 2). Nor is it necessary for these contacts to 
be continuous. Nevertheless a certain kind of 
continuity can be found in such contacts. Be- 
cause, as was said above (ibid., A. 2), there is 
nothing to hinder us from assigning a divisible 
^Physics, m, 2 (201^31). ^ Jlnd., iv, ii (2i9®i3). 
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place to an angel according to virtual contact, 
just as a divisible place is assigned to a body by 
contact of magnitude. Hence as a body suc- 
cessively, and not all at once, quits the place 
in which it was before, and from this arises 
continuity in its local motion, so likewise an 
angel can successively quit the divisible place 
in which he was before, and so his motion will 
be continuous. And he can all at once quit the 
whole place, and in the same instant apply him- 
self to the whole of another place, and thus his 
motion will not be continuous. 

Reply Obj. i. This argument fails of its pur- 
pose for a twofold reason. First of all, because 
Aristotle’s demonstration proceeds from what 
is indivisible according to quantity, to which 
corresponds a place necessarily indivisible. And 
this cannot be said of an angel. 

Secondly, because Aristotle’s demonstration 
deals with motion which is continuous. For if 
the motion were not continuous, it might be 
said that a thing is moved while it is in the 
term from which, and while it is in the term to 
which, because the very succession of wheres 
regarding the same thing, would be called mo- 
tion; hence, in whichever of those wheres the 
thing might be, it could be said to be moved. But 
the continuity of motion prevents this, because 
nothing which is continuous is in its term, as is 
clear, because the line is not in the point. There- 
fore it is necessary for the thing moved to be 
not totally in either of the terms while it is be- 
ing moved, but partly in the one, and partly in 
the other. Therefore, according as the angel’s 
motion is not continuous, Aristotle’s demonstra- 
tion does not hold good. But according as the 
angel’s motion is held to be continuous, it can 
be so granted, that, while an angel is in motion, 
he is partly in the term from which, and partly 
in the term to which (yet so that such “partly- 
ness” be not referred to the angel’s substance, 
but to the place) ; because at the outset of his 
continuous motion the angel is in the whole di- 
visible place from which he begins to be moved, 
but while he is actually in motion, he is in part 
of the first place which he quits, and in part of 
the second place which he occupies. This very 
fact that he can occupy the parts of two places 
appertains to the angel from this, that he can 
occupy a divisible place by applying his power, 
as a body does by application of magnitude. 
Hence it follows regarding a body which is 
movable according to place that it is divisible 
according to magnitude, but regarding an angel, 
that his power can be applied to something 
which is divisible. 
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. Ritply 06/. 2 . The motion of that which is in 
potency is the act of that which is imperfect. 
But the motion which is by application of power 
is the act of one in act: because the power of a 
thing is according as it is in act. 

Reply Ohj. 3. The motion of that which is in 
potency is on account of its own need, but the 
motion of w^hat is in act is not for any need of 
its own, but for another’s need. In this way, be- 
cause of our need, the angel is moved locally, 
according to Heb, i. 14: They are all fVulg., 
Are they not all . . . ?] ministering spirits, sent 
to minister for them who receive the inheritance 
of salvation. 

Article 2. Whether an Angel Passes 
Through Intermediate Space? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that an angel does not pass through 
intermediate space. 

Objection 1. For everything that passes 
through a middle space first travels along a 
place of its own dimensions, before passing 
through a greater. But the place responding to 
an angel, who is indivisible, is confined to a 
point. Therefore if the angel passes through 
middle space, he must number infinite points in 
his movement, which is not po.ssible. 

06 ;. 2. Further, an angel is of simpler sub- 
stance than the soul. But our soul by taking 
thought can pass from one extreme to another 
without going through the middle; for I can 
think of France and afterward.s of Syria, with- 
out ever thinking of Italy, which stands be- 
tween them. Therefore much more can an angel 
pass from one extreme to another without go- 
ing through the middle. 

On the contrary, If the angel be moved from 
one place to another, then, when he is in the 
term to which, he is not moved, but is changed. 
But a proce.ss of changing precedes every actual 
change. Consequently he was being moved 
while existing in some place. But he ^vas not 
moved so long as he was in the term from 
which. Therefore, he was moved while he was 
in mid-space, and so it was nece.ssary for him 
to pass through intervening space. 

/ answer that, As was observed above in the 
preceding article, the local motion of an angel 
can be continuous, and non-continuous Tf it be 
continuous, the angel cannot pass from one ex- 
treme to another without passing through the 
mid-space, because, as is said by the Philoso- 
pher/ “The middle is that into which a thing 
which is continually changed comes, before ar- 

^ Physics, V, 3 (220^33). 


riving at the last into which it is changed’^] for 
the order of first and last in continuous move- 
ment is according to the order of first and last 
in magnitude, as he says.® 

But if an angel’s motion be not continuous, 
it is possible for him to pass from one extreme 
to another without going through the middle, 
which h evident thus. Between the two extreme 
limits there are infinite intermediate places, 
w^hether the places be taken as divisible or as 
indivisible. This is clearly evident with regard 
to places which are indivisible, because between 
every two points there are infinite intermediate 
points, since “no two points follow one another 
without a middle,” as is proved in the Physics} 
And the same must of necessity be said of di- 
visible places, and this is shown from the con- 
tinuous motion of a body. For a body is not 
moved from place to place except in time. But 
in the whole time which measures the motion of 
a body, there are not two nows in which the 
body moved is not in one place and in another; 
for if it were in one and the same place in two 
nows, it would follow that it would be at rest 
there, since to be at rest is nothing else than to 
be in the same place now and previously. There- 
fore, since there are infinite nows between the 
first and the last now of the time which meas- 
ures the motion, there must be infinite places 
between the first from which the motion be- 
gins, and the last wdicre the motion ceases. 
This again is made evident from sensible ex- 
perience. Let there be a body of a palm’s 
length, and let there be a plane measuring two 
palms, along which it travels; it is evident that 
the first place from which the motion starts is 
that of the one palm, and the place wherein the 
motion 'ends is that of the other palm. Now it 
is clear that when it begins to move, it gradu- 
ally quits the first palm and enters the second. 
According, then, as the magnitude of the palm 
is divided, even so are the intermediate places 
multiplied, because every distinct point in the 
magnitude of the first palm is the beginning of 
a place, and a distinct point in the magnitude 
of the other palm is the limit of the same. Ac- 
cordingly, since magnitude is infinitely divi.sible, 
and the points in every magnitude are likewise 
infinite in potency, it follows that between 
every two places there are infinite intermediate 
places. 

Now a movable body only exhausts the in- 
finity of the intermediate places by the con- 
tinuity of its motion, because as the intermedi- 

^ Ihii., IV, II (219*16). 
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must there be reckoned some infinitudes in mo- 
tion which is continuous. Consequently, if the 
motion be not continuous, then all the parts 
of the motion will be actually numbered. If, 
therefore, any movable body be moved, but 
not by continuous motion, it follows, either 
that it does not pass through all the interme- 
diate places, or else that it actually numbers 
infinite places, which is not possible. Accord- 
ingly, then, as the angel’s motion is not contin- 
uous, he does not pass through all interme- 
diate places. 

Now, the actual passing from one extreme to 
the other, without going through the mid-space, 
is quite in keeping with an angel’s nature, but 
not with that of a body, because a body is 
measured by and contained under a place; 
hence it is bound to follow the laws of place in 
its movement. But an angel’s substance is not 
subject to place as contained thereby, but is 
above it as containing it. Hence it is under his 
control to apply himself to a place just as he 
wills, either through or without the intervening 
place. 

Reply Obj. i. The place of an angel is not 
taken as equal to him according to magnitude, 
but according to contact of power, and so the 
angel’s place can be divisible, and is not always 
a mere point. Yet even the intermediate divis- 
ible places are infinite, as was said above, but 
they are consumed by the continuity of the mo- 
tion, as is evident from the foregoing. 

Reply Obj. 2. While an angel is moved 
locally, his essence is applied to various places ; 
but the soul’s essence is not applied to the 
things thought of, but rather the things thought 
of are in it. So there is no comparison. 

Reply Obj. 3. In continuous motion the ac- 
tual change is not a part of the motion, but its 
term; hence motion must precede change. Ac- 
cordingly such motion is through the mid-space. 
But in motion which is not continuous, the 
change is a part, as a unit is a part of number; 
hence the succession of the various places, even 
without the mid-space, constitutes such mo- 
tion. 

Article 3. Whether the Movement 0] an Angel 
Is Instantaneous? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that an angel’s movement is in- 
stantaneous. 

Objection i. For the greater the power of the 
mover, and the less the moved resist the mover, 
the more rapid is the movement. But the power 


of im angel moving Hmedi ekceeda beyond gU 
propottion tfie power wkick moves a body* 
Now the prq}prtion of vdocities is reckoned 
according to the lessening of the time. But be^ 
tween one length of time and any other length 
of time there is proportion. If therefore a body 
be moved in time, an angel is moved in an in- 
stant. 

Obj. 2. Further, the angel’s movement is 
simpler than any bodily change. But some bod* 
ily change is effected in an instant, such as il- 
lumination; both because the subject is not il- 
luminated successively, as it gets hot succes- 
sively, and because a ray does not reach sooner 
what is near than what is remote. Much more 
therefore is the angel’s movement instantane- 
ous. 

Obj. 3. Further, if an angel be moved from 
place to place in time, it is manifest that in the 
last instant of such time he is in the term to 
which; but in the whole of the preceding time, 
he is either in the place immediately preceding, 
which is taken as the term from which; or else 
he is partly in the one, and partly in the .other. 
But if he be partly in the one and partly in the 
other, it follows that he is divisible; which is 
impossible. Therefore during the whole of the 
preceding time he is in the term from which. 
Therefore he rests there, since to be at rest is 
to be in the same place now and previously, 
as was said (a. 2). Therefore it follows that 
he is not moved except in the last instant of 
time. 

On the contrary y In every change there is a 
before and after. Now the before and after of 
movement is reckoned by time. Consequently 
every movement, even of an angel, is in time, 
since there is a before and after in it. 

/ answer tha^ Some have maintained^ that 
the local motion of an angel is instantaneous. 
They said that when an angel is moved from 
place to place, during the whole of the preced- 
ing time he is in the term from which, but in the 
last instant of such time he is in the term to 
which. Nor is there any need for a medium be- 
tween the terms, just as there is no medium be- 
tween time and the limit of time. But there is a 
mid-time between two nows of time ; hence they 
say that a last now cannot be assigned in which 
it was in the term from which, just as in illum- 
ination, and in the substantial generation of 
fire, there is no last instant to be assigned in 
which the air was dark, or in which the matter 

* Albert, In Sent.^ 1. d. 37, a. 23 (BO xxvx, 260); a. 24 
(BO XXVI, 264); Sumnta de Creaiwr., 1, 4, sg (BOxxxiv, 
627). 
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was under the privation of the form of fire, but 
a last time can be assigned, sp that in the last 
instant of such time there is light in the air, or 
the form of fire in the matter. And so illumina- 
tion and substantial generation are called in- 
stantaneous movements.^ 

But this does not hold good in the present 
case; and it is shown thus. It is of the nature of 
rest that the subject in repose be not otherwise 
disposed now than it was before, and therefore 
in every now of time which measures rest, the 
subject reposing is in the same where in the 
first, in the middle, and in the last now. On the 
Other hand, it is of the very nature of move- 
ment for the subject moved to be otherwise 
now than it was before, and therefore in every 
now of time which measures movement, the 
movable subject is in various dispositions; 
hence in the last now it must have a different 
form from what it had before. So it is evident 
that to rest during the whole time in some (dis- 
position), for instance, in whiteness, is to be in 
it in every instant of such time. Hence it is not 
possible for anything to rest in one term during 
the whole of the preceding time, and afterwards 
in the last instant of that time to be in the other 
term. But this is possible in movement, because 
to be moved in any whole time is not to be in 
the same dispo.sition in every instant of that 
time. Therefore all instantaneous changes of 
the kind are terms of a continuous movement; 
just as generation is the term of the alteration 
of matter, and illumination is the term of the 
local motion of the illuminating body. Now the 
local motion of an angel is not the term of any 
other continuous movement, but is of itself, de- 
pending upon no other movement. Consequent- 
ly it is impossible to .say that he is in any place 
during the whole time, and that in the last mw 
he is in another place, but some fww must be 
as.signed in which he was last in the preceding 
place. But where there are many 7iows succeed- 
ing one another, there is necessarily time, since 
time is nothing else than the numbering of be- 
fore and after in movement. It remains, then, 
that the movement of an angel is in time. It 
is in continuous time if his movement be con- 
tinuous, and in non-continuous time if his 
movement be non-continuous; for, as was said 
(a. i), his movement can be of either kind, 
since the continuity of time comes of the con- 
tinuity of movement, as the Philosopher says.* 
But that time, whether it be continuous or 
not, is not the same as the time which meas- 

i Cf. Averroes, In Phys., vi, 59 (iv, 284 i). 

^Physics, IV, ii (axg^ia). 


ures the motion of the heavens, and whereby all 
corporeal things are measured, which have 
changeableness from the motion of the heav- 
ens; because the angel’s motion does not de- 
pend upon the motion of the heavens. 

Reply Obj. i. If the time of the angel’s move- 
ment be not continuous, but a kind of succes- 
sion of nows, it will have no proportion to the 
time which mea.sures the motion of corporeal 
things, which is continuous; since it is not of 
the same nature. If, however, it be continuous, 
it is indeed proportionable, not because of 
the proportion of the mover and the movable, 
but on account of the proportion of the magni- 
tudes in which the movement exists. On that 
account, the swiftness of the angel s move- 
ment is not measured by the quantity of his 
power, but according to the determination of 
his wdll. 

Reply Obj. 2. Illumination is the term of a 
movement, and is an alteration, not a local 
motion, as though the light were understood to 
be moved to what is near, before being moved 
to what is remote. But the angel’s movement 
is local, and, besides, it is not the term of move- 
ment; hence there is no comparison. 

Reply Obj. 3. This objection is based on con- 
tinuous time. But the time of an angel’s move- 
ment can be non-continuous. So an angel can 
be in one place in one instant, and in another 
place in the next instant, without any time in- 
tervening. If the time of the angel’s movement 
be continuous, he is changed through infinite 
places throughout the whole time which precedes 
the last 710W, as was already shown (a. 2). Nev- 
ertheless he is partly in one of the continuous 
places, and partly in another, not because his 
substance is susceptible of parts, but because 
his power is applied to a part of the first place 
and to a part of the second, as was said above 
(A. I). 

QUESTION LIV 

Of the knowledge of the angels 
{In Five Articles) 

After considering what belongs to the angel’s 
substance, we now proceed to his knowledge. 
This investigation will be fourfold. In the first 
place inquiry must be made into his power of 
knowledge; secondly, into his medium of knowl- 
edge (q. lv) ; thirdly, into the things known by 
him (q. lvi) ; and fourthly, into the manner 
whereby he knows them. (q. lviii). 

Under the first heading there are five points 
of inquiry: (i) Is the angel’s act of understand- 



FIRST PART 

ing his substance? (2) Is his being his act of un* 
derstanding? (3) Is his substance his power of 
understanding? (4) Is there in the angels an 
agent and a possible intellect? (5) Is there in 
them any other knowing power besides the in- 
tellect? 

Article i. Whether an Angel's Act of 
Understanding Is His Substance? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that the angel’s act of understand- 
ing is his substance. 

Objection i. For the angel is both higher and 
simpler than the agent intellect of a soul. But the 
substance of the agent intellect is its own ac- 
tion, as is evident from Aristotle^ and from his 
Commentator.'-* Therefore much more is the an- 
gel’s substance his action, — that is his act of un- 
derstanding. 

Obj, 2. Further, the Philosopher says® that 
“the action of the intellect is life.” But since “in 
living things to live is to be,” as he says,'* it 
seems that life is essence. Therefore the action 
of the intellect is the essence of an angel who 
understands. 

Obj. 3. Further, if the extremes be one, then 
the middle does not differ from them, because 
extreme is farther from extreme than the mid- 
dle is. But in an angel the intellect and the thing 
understood are the same, at least in so far as he 
understands his own essence Therefore the act 
of understanding, which is between the intellect 
and the thing understood, is one with the sub- 
stance of the angel who understands. 

On the contrary f The action of a thing differs 
more from its substance than does its being. But 
no creature’s being is its substance, for this be- 
longs to God only, as is evident from what was 
said above (q. hi, a. 4; q. vii, a. i, Ans. 3; q. 
XLiVjA. i). Therefore neither the action of an an- 
gel, nor of any other creature, is its substance. 

/ answer that^ It is impossible for the action 
of an angel, or of any other creature, to be its 
own substance. For an action is properly the ac- 
tuality of a power, just as being is the actuality 
of a substance, or of an essence. Now it is im- 
possible for anything which is not a pure act, 
but which has some admixture of potency, to be 
its own actuality, because actuality is opposed 
to potentiality. But God alone is pure act. 
Hence only in God is His substance the same as 
His being and His action. 

' Sml, III, 5 (430^18). 

® Comm. 19 (vi, 162c). 

^Metaphysics, xii, 7 (io72**27), 

^Soul, II, 4 (4i5*’i3)* 
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Besides, if an angel's act of understanding 
were his substance, it would be necessary for it 
to be subsisting. Now a subsisting act of intelli- 
gence can be but one, just as an abstract thing 
that subsists can be but one. Consequently the 
substance of one angel would neither be distin- 
guished from God’s substance, which is His very 
act of understanding subsisting, nor from the 
substance of another angel. 

Also, if the angel were his own act of under- 
standing, there could then be no degrees of un- 
derstanding more or less perfectly; for this 
comes about through the diverse participation 
of the act of understanding. 

Reply Obj. i. When the agent intellect is said 
to be its own action, such predication is not es- 
sential, but concomitant, because, since its very 
nature consists in act, instantly, so far a$ lies in 
itself, action accompanies it, which cannot be 
said of the possible intellect, for this has no ac- 
tions until after it has been reduced to act. 

Reply Obj. 2. The relation between life and to 
live is not the same as that between essence and 
to be, but rather as that between a race and to 
run, one of which signifies the act in the ab- 
stract, and the other in the concrete. Hence it 
does not follow, if to live is to be, that life is 
essence. Although life is sometimes put for the 
essence, as Augustine says {De Trin. x),® 
“Memory and understanding and will are one 
essence, one life,” yet it is not taken in this 
sense by the Philosopher when he says that “the 
act of the intellect is life.” 

Reply Obj. 3. The action which passes to 
something extrinsic, is really a medium between 
the agent and the subject receiving the action. 
The action which remains within the agent is 
not really a medium between the agent and the 
object, but only according to the manner of ex- 
pression; for it really follows the union of the 
object with the agent. For the act of under- 
standing is brought about by the union of the 
thing understood with the one who understands 
it, as an effect which differs from both. 

Article 2. Whether in the Angel's Act 
of Understanding Is His Being? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that in the angel's act of under- 
standing is his being. For “in living things to 
live is to be,” as the Philosopher says®. But to 
understand is in a sense to live.^ Therefore in 
the angel to understand is to be. 

*Chap. II (PL 42, 983). 

^Soul, II, 4 ( 41 S*»I 3 ). 

^ Ibid., II, 2 (413*23). 
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Obj, Further, cause bears w same relation 
to cause, as effect to effect. But the fonn where^ 
hy the angel exists is the sam^ as the form by 
Which he understands at least himself. There- 
foie in the angel to understand is to be. 

On the contrary, The angel’s act of under- 
standing is his motion, as is clear from Diony- 
sius {Div. Norn, iv).* But to be is not motion. 
Therefore in the angel to be is not to under- 
stand. 

/ answer that, The action of the angel, as also 
the action of any creature, is not his being. For 
as it is said* there is a twofold class of action: 
one which passes out to something beyond, and 
causes passion in it, as burning and cutting ; and 
another which does not pass to a thing outside, 
but which remains within the agent, as to feel, 
to understand, to will. By such actions nothing 
outside is changed, but the whole action takes 
place within the agent. It is quite clear regard- 
ing the first kind of action that it cannot be the 
agent’s very being, because the agent’s being is 
signified as within him, while such an action de- 
notes something as issuing from the agent into 
the thing done. But the second action of its 
own nature has infinity, either absolutely or rel- 
atively. As an example of infinity absolutely, we 
have the act to understand, of which the object 
is the true, and the act to will, of which the 
object is the good, each of which is convertible 
with being; and so, to understand and to will, 
of themselves, bear relation to all things, and 
each receives its species from its object. But the 
act of sensation is relatively infinite, for it bears 
relation to all sensible things; as sight does to 
all things visible. Now the being of every crea- 
ture is restricted to one in genus and species; 
God’s being alone is infinite absolutely, compre- 
hending all things in itself, as Dionysius says 
(Div, Norn, v).* Hence the Divine nature alone 
is its own act of understanding and its own act 
of will. 

Reply Obj. i. Life is sometimes taken for the 
being itself of the living thing, sometimes also 
for a vital operation, that is, for one whereby 
something is shown to be living. In this way the 
Philosopher says that to understand is, in a 
sense, to live; for there he distinguishes the 
various grades of living things according to the 
various functions of life. 

Reply Obj, 2. The essence itself of an angel 
is the reason of his entire being, but not the rea- 
son of his whole act of understanding, since he 

* Sect, 8 (PG 3, 704). 

• Metaphysics, ix, 8 (1050*23). 

*Scct. 4 (PG 3, 817). 


cannot understand overytUng by his essence. 
Consequently according to its proper notion as 
such an essence, it is compared to the being it- 
self of the angel, whereas to his act of under- 
standing it is compared as included in the no- 
tion of a more universal object, namely, truth 
or being. Thus it is evident, that, although the 
form it the same, yet it is not the principle of 
being and of understanding accor^ng to the 
same notion. On this account it does not follow 
that in the angel to be is the same as to under- 
stand. 

Article 3. Whether an AngeVs Knowing Power 
Is His Essence? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that in an angel the power or faculty 
of understanding is not different from his es- 
sence. 

Objection i. For, mind and intellect express 
the power of understanding. But in many pas- 
sages of his writings, Dionysius^ styles angels 
“intellects and minds.” Therefore the angel is 
his own power of understanding. 

Obj. 2. Further, if the angel’s power of under- 
standing be anything other than his essence, 
then it must be an accident; for that which is 
other than the essence of anything, we call its 
accident. But “a simple form cannot be a sub- 
ject,” as Boethius states (De Trin.).^ Thus an 
angel would not be a simple form, which is con- 
trary to what has been previously said (q. l, 
A. 2). 

Obj. 3. Further, Augustine says,® that God 
made the angelic nature “nigh unto Himself,” 
while He made primary matter “nigh unto noth- 
ing”; from this it would seem that the angel is 
of a simpler nature than primary matter, as be- 
ing closer to God. But primary matter is its own 
power. Therefore much more is an angel his own 
power of understanding. 

On the contrary, Dionysius says {Ccel. Hier. 
xi)^ that “the angels are divided into sub- 
stance, power, and operation.” Therefore, sub- 
stance, power, and operation, are all distinct in 
them. 

I answer that. Neither in an angel nor in any 
creature is the power or operative faculty the 
same as its essence. Which is made evident thus. 
Since every power is ordered to an act, then ac- 
cording to the diversity of acts must be the di- 

^ De Ccel. Hier., ii, i (PG 3, 137).; vi, i (200); xn, 2 
(?02); De Div. Nom., vii, 2 (PG 3, 868). 

®Chap. 2. (PL 64, 1250). 

• Confessions, xii, 7 (PL 32, 828). 

^Sect. 2 (PG 3, 284). 
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tltat eaeii proper act mponds to its proper 
power* But in eveiy creature the essence differs 
from the being, and is related to it as potency 
is to act, as is evident from what has been al- 
ready said (q. xliv, a. i). Now the act to 
which the operative power is related is opera- 
tion. But in the angel to understand is not the 
same as to be, nor is any other operation either 
in him, or in any other created thing. Hence the 
angeFs essence is not his power of understand- 
ing, nor is the essence of any creature its power 
of operation. 

Reply Obj. i. An angel is called “intellect and 
mind” because all his knowledge is intellectual, 
whereas the knowledge of a soul is partly intel- 
lectual and partly sensitive. 

Reply Obj. 2. A simple form which is pure act 
cannot be the subject of accident, because sub- 
ject is related to accident as potency is to act* 
God alone is such a form, and of such is Boe- 
thius speaking there. But a simple form which 
is not its own being, but is related to it as po- 
tency is to act, can be the subject of accident ; 
and especially of such accident as follows the 
species; but such accident belongs to the form, 
whereas an accident which belongs to the in- 
dividual, and which does not belong to the whole 
species, results from the matter, which is the 
principle of individuation. And such a simple 
form is an angel. 

Reply Obj. 3. The power of matter is a poten- 
tiality in regard to substantial being itself, while 
the power of operation regards accidental be- 
ing. Hence there is no comparison. 

Article 4. Whether There Is A?i Agent 
and a Possible Intellect in an Angel? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that there is both an agent and a 
possible intellect in an angel. 

Objection i. The Philosopher says^ that, “in 
the soul, just as in every nature, there is some- 
thing whereby it can become all things, and 
there is something whereby it can make all 
things.” But an angel is a kind of nature. There- 
fore there is an agent and a possible intellect in 
an angel. 

Obj. 2. Further, the proper function of the 
possible intellect is to receive, whereas to en- 
lighten is the proper function of the agent in- 
tellect, as is made clear in the book on the SouL^ 
But an angel receives enlightenment from a 
higher angel, and enlightens a lower one. Tbere- 

* Soul, in, 5 (430*14). 

* Aristotle, III, 4, s (429*15; 430 *t 4 ). 


im!t is in hilm an agent and a possible in^ 
tellect. 

Oh ike emtrary, The dictinction of agent and 
possible intellect in us is in relation to the phan-^ 
tasms. which are related to the possible intellect 
as colours to the sight are related, but to the 
agent intellect as colours to the light, as is clear 
from the book on the Sotd.^ But this is not So in 
the angel. Therefore there is no agent and pos- 
sible intellect in the angel. 

7 answer that, The necessity for admitting a 
possible intellect in us is derived from the fact 
that we understand sometimes only in potency, 
and not in act. Hence there must be some power, 
which, previous to the act of understanding, is 
in potency to intelligible things, but which is 
brought into act in their regard when it knows 
them, and still more when it considers them. 
This is the power which is called the possible in^ 
tellect. The necessity for admitting an agent in- 
tellect is due to this, that the natures of the ma- 
terial things which we understand do not exist 
outside the soul as immaterial and actually in- 
telligible, but are only intelligible in potency so 
long as they are outside the soul. Consequently 
it is necessary that there should be some power 
capable of rendering such natures actually in- 
telligible, and this power in us is called the agent 
intellect. 

But each of these necessities is absent from 
the angels. They are neither sometimes under- 
standing only in potency with regard to such 
things as they naturally understand, nor, again, 
are their intelligibles intelligible in potency, but 
they are actually such; for they first and prin- 
cipally understand immaterial things, as will ap- 
pear later (qq. lxxxiv, a. 7. and lxxxv, a. i). 
Therefore there cannot be an agent and a pos- 
sible intellect in them, except equivocally. 

Reply Obj. 1. As the words themselves show, 
the Philosopher understands those two things 
to be in every nature in which there happens to 
be generation or becoming. Knowledge, how- 
ever, is not generated in the angels, but is pres- 
ent naturally. Hence there is no need for admit- 
ting an agent and a possible intellect in them. 

Reply Obj. 2. It is the function of the agent 
intellect to enlighten not another intellect, but 
things which are intelligible in potency, in so far 
as by abstraction it makes them to be actually 
intelligible. It pertains to the possible intellect 
to be in potency with regard to things which 
are naturally capable of being known, and some- 
times to be put in act concerning them. Hence 
for one angel to enlighten another does not be- 
• Aristotle, m, 5, 7 (430*15; 43**i4)* 
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long to the notion of an agent intellect ; neither 
does it belong to the notion of the possible in- 
tellect for the angel to be enlightened with re- 
gard to supernatural mysteries, to the knowl- 
edge of which he is sometimes in potency. But 
if anyone wishes to call these by the names of 
agent and possible intellect, he will then be 
speaking equivocally; and we need not trouble 
about names. 

Article 5. Whether There Is Only Intellectual 
Knowledge in the Angels? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
would seem that the knowledge of the angels is 
not exclusively intellectual. 

Objection i. For Augustine says^ that in “the 
angels there is life which understands and 
feels.” Therefore there is a sensitive power in 
them as well. 

Obj. 2. Further, Isidore says^ that the angels 
have known many things by experience. But 
“experience comes of many remembrances,” as 
stated in the Metaphysics} Consequently they 
have likewise a power of memory. 

Obj. 3. Further, Dionysius says (Div. Norn. 
iv)^ that there is a “perverted phantasy” in 
the demons. But phantasy belongs to the imag- 
inative faculty. Therefore the power of the 
imagination is in the demons; and for the same 
reason it is in the angels, since they are of the 
same nature. 

On the contrary, Gregory says (Horn. 29 in 
Ev.)} that “man senses in common with the 
brutes, and understands with the angels.” 

/ answer that, In our soul there are certain 
powers whose operations arc exercised by cor- 
poreal organs; such powers are acts of sundry 
parts of the body, as sight of the eye, and hear- 
ing of the ear. There are some other powers of 
the soul whose operations are not performed 
through bodily organs, as intellect and will, and 
these are not acts of any parts of the body. 
Now the angels have no bodies naturally joined 
to them, as is manifest from what has been 
said already (0. li, a. i). Hence of the soul’s 
powers only intellect and will can belong to 
them. 

The Commentator (Metaph. xii)® says the 
same thing, namely that the separated sub- 
stances are divided into intellect and wiP And 
it is in keeping with the order of the universe 
for the highest intellectual creature to be en- 

1 City oj God, vin, 6 (PL 41, 231L 

^Sent., I, 10 (PL 83, 556). *1, I (qSo*’2q). 

< Sect. 23 (PG 3, 725). •PL 76, 1214. 

« Comm. 36 (viii, 318 H). 


tirely intelligent^ and not in part, as is our soul. 
For this reason the angels are called “intellects 
and minds,” as was said above (a. 3, Ans. i). 

A twofold answer can be returned to the 
contrary objections. First, it may be replied 
that those authorities are speaking according to 
the opinion of such men^ as contended that 
angels and demons have bodies naturally united 
to them. Augustine often makes use of this 
opinion in his books* although he does not mean 
to assert it; hence he says® that “.such an in- 
quiry does not call for much labour.” 

Secondly, it may be said that such authorities 
and the like are to be understood as by way of 
likeness. Because, since sense has a sure appre- 
hension of its proper sensible, it is a common 
usage of speech, when we understand something 
for certain, to say that we sense it. And hence 
it is that we use the word sententia (opinion, 
sentiment). Experience can be attributed to the 
angels according to the likeness of the things 
known, although not by likeness of the knowing 
power. We have experience when we know sin- 
gle objects through the senses; the angels like- 
wise know single objects, as we shall show (q. 
LVii, A. 2), yet not through the senses. But 
memory can be allowed in the angels, according 
as Augustine (De Trin. puts it in the mind, 
although it cannot belong to them in so far as it 
is a part of the sensitive soul. In like fashion 
“a perverted phantasy” is attributed to demons 
since they have a false practical estimate of 
what is the true good, while deception in us 
comes properly from the phantasy, whereby we 
sometimes hold fast to images of things as to 
the things themselves, as is manifest in sleepers 
and lunatics. 

QUESTION LV 

Of the medium of the angelic 

KNOWLEDGE 
(In Three Articles) 

Next in order, the question arises as to the me- 
dium of the angelic knowledge. Under this 
heading there are three points of inquiry: (i) 
Do the. angels know everything by their sub- 
stance, Dr by some species.? (2) If by species, 
is it by connatural species, or is it by species 
derived from things? (3) Do the higher angels 
know by more universal species than the lower 
angels? 

^ Sec above, q, li, a i, Ans. 1. 
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FJMST PART 

Asticle X. Whether the Angels Know 
All Things by Their Substance? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that the angels know all things by 
their substance. 

Objection i. For Dionysius says {Div, Norn, 
vii)’ that “the angels, according to the proper 
nature of a mind, know the things which are 
happening upon earth.” But the angeFs nature 
is his essence. Therefore the angel knows things 
by his essence. 

Obj. 2. Further, according to the Philoso- 
pher,^ “in things which are without matter, the 
intellect is the same as what is understood.” 
But what is understood is the same as the one 
who understands it, by reason of that whereby 
it is understood. Therefore in things without 
matter, such as the angels, that whereby some- 
thing is understood is the very substance of the 
one understanding it. 

Obj. 3. Further, everything which is in an- 
other is there according to the mode of what it 
is in. But an angel has an intellectual nature. 
Therefore whatever is in him is there in an in- 
telligible mode. But all things are in him, be- 
cause the lower orders of beings are essentially 
in the higher, while the higher are in the lower 
participatively. And therefore Dionysius says 
(Div. Norn, iv)^ that God “enfolds the whole 
in the whole,” that is all in all. Therefore the 
angel knows all things in his substance. 

Ofi the contrary^ Dionysius says {ibid.Y that 
“the angels are enlightened by the ideas of 
things.” Therefore they know by the ideas of 
things, and not by their own substance. 

/ answer that, The medium through which the 
intellect understands is related to the intellect 
understanding it as its form, because it is by the 
form that the agent acts. Now in order that the 
power may be perfectly completed by the form, 
it is necessary for all things to which the power 
extends to be contained under the form. Hence 
it is that in things which are corruptible the 
form does not perfectly complete the potency 
of the matter, because the potency of the mat- 
ter extends to more things than are contained 
under this or that form. But the intellectual 
power of the angel extends to understanding all 
things, because the object of the intellect is uni- 
versal being or universal truth. The angel’s es- 
sence, however, does not comprise all things in 

1 Sect. 2 (PG 3, 86g). 
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itself, since it is an essextee restricted to a genu$ 
and species. This is proper to the Divine es- 
sence, which is infinite, to comprise absolutely 
all things in Itself in a perfect manner. There- 
fore God alone knows all things by His essence. 
But an angel cannot know all things by his es- 
sence, and his intellect must be perfected by 
some species in order to know things. 

Reply Obj. i. When it is said that the angel 
knows things according to his own nature, the 
words “according to” do not determine the me- 
dium of such knowledge, since the medium is 
the likeness of the thing known; but they de- 
note the knowing power, which belongs to the 
angel according to his own nature. 

Reply Obj. 2. As the sense in act is the sen- 
sible in act, as stated in the book on the Soul,^ 
not in such a way that the sensitive power is 
the likeness itself of the sensible thing contained 
in the sense, but because one thing is made 
from both as from act and potency, so likewise 
the intellect in act is said to be the thing under- 
stood in act, not that the substance of the in- 
tellect is itself the likeness by which it under- 
stands, but because that likeness is its form. 
Now, it is precisely the same thing to say “in 
things which are without matter, the intellect 
is the same thing as the thing understood, as to 
say that the intellect in act is the thing under- 
stood in act”®; for a thing is actually under- 
stood because it is immaterial. 

Reply Obj. 3. The things which are beneath 
the angel and those which are above him are in 
a certain way in his substance, not indeed per- 
fectly, nor according to their proper notion-— 
because the angel’s essence, as being finite, is 
distinguished by its own notion from other 
things — but according to some common notion. 
Yet all things are perfectly and according to 
their own notion in God’s essence, as in the first 
and universal operative power, from which pro- 
ceeds whatever is proper or common to any- 
thing. Therefore God has a proper knowledge of 
all things by His own essence, and this the angel 
has not, but only a common knowledge. 

Article 2. Whether the Angels Understand by 
Species Drawn from Things? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that the angels understand by spe- 
cies drawn from things. 

Objection i. For everything understood is 
apprehended by some likeness within him who 
understands it. But the likeness of the thing ex- 

• Aristotle, ni, 2 (426*10). 

• Aristotle, Soul, in, 4 (430*3)- 
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fc Another 1$ tbcre either by way of an 
exemplar, so that the likeness in the cause of 
the thing, or else by way of an Image, so that 
it Is caused by the thing. All knowledge, then, 
of the person understanding must either be the 
ckuse of the thing understood, or else caused 
by it. Now the angel’s knowledge is not the 
Oause of existing things. That belongs to the 
Divine knowledge alone. Therefore it is neces- 
sary for the species by which the angelic mind 
understands to be derived from things. 

Obj. 2. Further, the angelic light is stronger 
than the light of the agent intellect of the soul. 
But the light of the agent intellect abstracts in- 
telligible species from phantasms. Therefore 
the light of the angelic intellect can also ab- 
stract species from sensible things. So there is 
nothing to hinder us from saying that the angel 
understands through species drawn from things. 

Obj. $. Further, the species in the intellect are 
indifferent to what is present or distant, except 
in so far as they are taken from sensible things. 
Therefore, if the angel does not understand by 
species drawn from things, his knowledge would 
be indifferent as to things present and distant; 
and so he would be moved locally to no pur- 
pose. 

On the contrary, Dionysius says {Div. Nom. 
vii)* that “the angels do not gather their Di- 
vine knowledge from things divisible or sen- 
sible.” 

/ answer that, The species whereby the an- 
gels understand are not drawn from things, but 
are connatural to them. For we must observe 
that there is a similarity between the distinc- 
tion and order of spiritual substances and the 
distinction and order of corporeal substances. 
The highest bodies have in their nature a po- 
tency which is fully perfected by the form, 
whereas in the lower bodies the potency of mat- 
ter is not entirely perfected by the form, but 
receives from some agent, now one form, now 
another. In like fashion also the lower intel- 
lectual substances — that is to say, human souls 
— ^have a power of understanding which is not 
naturally complete, but is successively com- 
pleted in them by their drawing intelligible spe- 
cies from things. But in the higher spiritual sub- 
stances — that is, the angels — the power of un- 
derstanding is naturally complete by concatural 
intelligible species, in so far as they have such 
species connatural to them, so as to understand 
all things which they can know naturally. 

The same is evident from the manner of be- 
ing of such substances. The lower spiritual sub- 
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stances — that Is, souls-^have a being akin to a 
body, in so far as they are the forms of bodies; 
and consequently from their very mode of be- 
ing it is appropriate to them to seek their in- 
telligible perfection from bodies, and through 
bodies; otherwise they would be united with 
bodies to no purpose. On the other band, the 
higher substances — that is, the angels — are ut- 
terly free from bodies, and subsist immaterially 
and in their own intelligible being ; consequent- 
ly they attain their intelligible perfection 
through an intelligible outpouring, whereby 
they received from God the species of things 
known, at the same time as their intellectual 
nature. Hence Augustine says {Gen. ad lit. ii, 
8) : “The other things which are lower than the 
angels are so created that they first receive ex- 
istence in the knowledge of the rational crea- 
ture, and then in their own nature.”^ 

Reply Obj. i. There are likenesses of crea- 
tures in the angel’s mind, not, indeed, derived 
from creatures, but from God, Who is the cause 
of creatures, and in Whom the likenesses of 
creatures first exist. Hence Augustine says 
{ibid.) that, “As the type according to which 
the creature is fashioned is in the Word of God 
before the creature which is fashioned, so the 
knowledge of the same type exists first in the 
intellectual creature, and is afterwards the very 
fashioning of the creature.” 

Reply Obj. 2. To go from one extreme to the 
other it is necessary to pass through the middle. 
Now the being of a form in the imagination, 
which form is without matter but not without 
material conditions, stands midway between the 
being of a form which is in matter, and the be- 
ing of a form which is in the intellect by ab- 
straction 'from matter and from material con- 
ditions. Consequently, however powerful the 
angelic intellect might be, it could not re- 
duce material forms to intelligible being, ex- 
cept it were first to reduce them to the being of 
imagined forms, which is impossible, since the 
angel has no imagination, as was said above 
(q. liv, a 5). Even granted that he could ab- 
stract intelligible species from material things, 
yet he would not do so, because he would not 
need them, for he has connatural intelligible 
species. 

Reply Obj. 3. The angel’s knowledge is indif- 
ferent as to what is near or distant according to 
place. Nevertheless his local movement is not 
purposeless on that account, for he is not 
moved to a place for the purpose of acquiring 
knowledge, but for the purpose of operation. 

•PL 34, 269. 
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sttmd by More Universal Species Than ike 
Lower Angels? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that the higher angels do not under- 
stand by more universal species than the lower 
angels. 

Objection i. For the universal, it seems, is 
what is abstracted from particulars. But angels 
do not understand by species abstracted from 
things. Therefore it cannot be said that the 
species of the angelic intellect are more or less 
universal. 

Obj. a. Further, whatever is known in par- 
ticular is more perfectly known than what is 
known universally because to know anything 
universally is, in a fashion, midway between 
potency and act. If, therefore, the higher an- 
gels know by more universal forms than the 
lower, it follows that the higher have a more 
imperfect knowledge than the lower, which is 
not befitting, 

Obj. 3. Further, the same cannot be the 
proper type of many. But if the higher angel 
knows various things by one universal form, 
which the lower angel knows by several special 
forms, it follows that the higher angel uses one 
universal form for knowing various things. 
Therefore he will not be able to have a proper 
knowledge of each, which seems unbecoming. 

On the contrary ) Dionysius says {Ccel. Hier. 
xii)^ that the higher angels have a more uni- 
versal knowledge than the lower. And in De 
Causis^ it is said that “the higher angels have 
more universal forms.” 

/ answer that, Some things are of a more exalt- 
ed nature because they are nearer to and more 
like to the first, which is God. Now in God the 
whole fulness of intellectual knowledge is con- 
tained in one thing, that is to say, in the Divine 
essence, by which God knows all things. This 
plenitude of knowledge is found in created in- 
tellects in a lower manner, and less simply. 
Consequently it is necessary for the lower in- 
telligences to know by many forms what God 
knows by one, and by so many the more ac- 
cording as the intellect is lower. 

Thus the higher the angel is, by so much the 
fewer species will he be able to apprehend the 
whole universe of intelligible things. Therefore 
his forms must be more universal, each one of 
them, as it were, extending to more things. An 
example of this can in some measure be ob- 
served in ourselves. For some people there are 
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be explained to them ki every part and detaii; 
this comes of their weakness of intellect, ^hile 
there are others of stronger intellect, who can 
grasp many things from few. 

Reply Obj. i. It happens to the universal to 
be abstracted from particulars in so far as the 
intellect knowing it derives its knowledge from 
things. But if there be an intellect which does 
not derive its knowledge from things, the uni- 
versal which it knows will not be abstracted 
from things, but will be in a certain way exist- 
ing before them ; either according to the order 
of causes, as the universal ideas of things are 
in the Word of God, or at least in the order of 
nature, as the universal ideas of things ate in 
the angelic intellect. 

Reply Obj. 2. To know anything univeraally 
can be taken in two senses. In one way, on the 
part of the thing known, namely, that only the 
universal nature of the thing is known. To know 
a thing thus is something less perfect, for he 
would have but an imperfect knowledge of a 
man who only knew him to be an animal: In 
another way, on the part of the medium of 
knowing. In this way it is more perfect to know 
a thing in the universal ; for the intellect which 
by one universal medium can know the singulars 
which are properly contained in it is more per- 
fect than one which cannot. 

Reply Obj. 3. Tlie same cannot be the proper 
and adequate type of several things. But if it be 
superior, then it can be taken as the proper 
type and likeness of many. Just as in man, there 
is a universal prudence with respect to all the 
acts of the virtues, which can be taken as the 
proper type and likeness of the particular pru- 
dence which in the lion leads to acts of magna- 
nimity, and in the fox to acts of wariness, and 
so on of the rest. The Divine essence, on ac- 
count of Its eminence, is in like fashion taken 
as the proper type of the singulars contained 
therein ; hence each singular is likened to It ac- 
cording to its proper type. The same applies to 
the universal idea which is in the mind of the 
angel, so that, on account of its excellence, 
many things can be known through it with a 
proper knowledge. 

QUESTION LVI 
Of the angels’ knowledge of 

IMMATERIAL THINGS 

(In Three Articles) 

We now inquire into the knowledge of the an- 
gels with regard to the things known by them. 
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We shall treat of their knowledge: first, of im- 
material things, secondly of things material (Q. 
Lvii)* Under the first heading there are three 
points of inquiry: (i) Does an angel know 
himself? (2) Does one angel know another? 
(3 ) Does the angel know God by his own nat- 
ural powers? 

Article i. Whether an Angel Knows Himself? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that an angel does not know him- 
self. 

Objection i. For Dionysius says that “the an- 
gels do not know their own powers.’’ {Ccel. 
Hier. vi).^ But, when the substance is known, 
the power is known. Therefore an angel does not 
know his own essence. 

Obj. 2. Further, an angel is a singular sub- 
stance; otherwise he would not act, since acts 
belong to singular subsistences. But no singular 
is intelligible. Therefore it cannot be under- 
stood. Therefore, since the angel possesses only 
knowledge which is intellectual, no angel can 
know himself. 

Obj. 3. Further, the intellect is moved by the 
intelligible thing, because, as stated in the book 
on the Soul,^ “to understand is in some way to 
be acted upon.” But nothing is moved by or is 
acted upon by itself, as appears in corporeal 
things. Therefore the angel cannot understand 
himself. 

On the contrary^ Augustine says {Gen. ad 
lit. ii)® that “the angel knew himself when he 
was confirmed, that is, enlightened by truth.” 

/ answer that, As is evident from what has 
been previously said (oQ- xiv, a. 2; liv, a. 2), 
the object is otherwise in an immanent, and in 
a transient, action. In a transient action the 
object or matter into which the action passes is 
something separate from the agent, as the thing 
heated is from what gave it heat, and the build- 
ing from the builder; but in an immanent ac- 
tion, for the action to proceed the object must 
be united with the agent, just as the sensible 
object must be in contact with sense in order 
that sense may actually perceive. And the ob- 
ject which is united to a powder bears the same 
relation to actions of this kind as does the 
form which is the ptinciple of action in other 
agents; for, a$ heat is the formal prinr’^le of 
heating in the fire, so is the species of the thing 
seen the formal principle of vision to the eye. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that this 
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species of the object exists sometimes only in 
potency in the knowing power, and then there 
is only knowledge in potency ; and in order that 
there may he actual knowledge, it is required 
that the knowing power be reduced to act by 
the species. But if it always actually possesses 
the species, it can thereby have actual knowl- 
edge without any preceding change or recep- 
tion. From this it is evident that it is not of the 
nature of kiiower, as knowing, to be moved by 
the object, but as knowing in potency. Now, 
for the form to be the principle of the action, 
it makes no difference whether it be inherent in 
something else, or whether it be self-subsisting; 
because heat would give forth heat none the less 
if it were self-subsisting than it does by inher- 
ing in something else. So therefore, if in the 
genus of intelligible beings there be any subsist- 
ing intelligible form, it will understand itself. 
And since an angel is immaterial, he is a subsist- 
ing form; and, consequently, he is actually in- 
telligible. Hence it follows that he understands 
himself by his form, which is his substance. 

Reply Obj. I. That is the text of the old trans- 
lation, which is amended in the new one, and 
runs thus: “furthermore they,” that is to say 
the angels, “knew their own powers,” instead 
of which the old translation read — “ and fur- 
thermore they do not know their own powers.” 
Although even the letter of the old translation 
might be kept in this respect, that the angels 
do not know their own power perfectly, ac- 
cording as it proceeds from the order of the 
Divine Wisdom, Which to the angels is incom- 
prehensible. 

Reply Obj. 2. Wc have no knowledge of sin- 
gulars corporeal not bccau.se of their singularity, 
but on afccount of the matter, which is their 
principle of individuation. Accordingly, if there 
be any singulars subsisting without matter, as 
the angels are, there is nothing to prevent them 
from being actually irilclligible. 

Reply Obj. 3. It belongs to the intellect, in so 
far as it is in potency, to be moved and to be 
acted upon. Hence this does not happen in the 
angelic intellect, especially as regards the fact 
that he, understands himself. Besides the action 
of the intellect is not of the same nature as the 
action found in corporeal things, which passes 
out into some other matter. 

Article 2, Whether One Angel Knows 
Another? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that one angel does not know an- 
other. 



FIRST PART 

Objection i. For the Philosopher says* that, 
if the human intellect were to have in itself any 
one of the natures of sensible things, then such 
a nature existing within it would prevent it 
from apprehending external things, as likewise, 
if the pupil of the eye were coloured with some 
particular colour, it could not see every colour. 
But as the human intellect is disposed for un- 
derstanding corporeal things, so is the angelic 
mind for understanding immaterial things. 
Therefore, since the angelic intellect has within 
itself some one determinate nature from the 
number of such natures, it would seem that it 
cannot understand other natures. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is stated in De Causis^ that 
every intelligence knows what is above it, in so 
far as it is caused by it; and what is beneath it, 
in so far as it is its cause. But one angel is not 
the cause of another. Therefore one angel does 
not know another. 

Obj. 3. Further, one angel cannot be known 
to another angel by the essence of the one 
knowing, because all knowledge is effected by 
way of a likeness. But the essence of the angel 
knowing is not like the essence of the angel 
known, except generically, as is clear from what 
has been said before (qq. l, a. 4; lv, a. i Ans. 
3). Hence, it follows that one angel would not 
have a proper knowledge of another, but only a 
general knowledge. In like manner it cannot be 
said that one angel knows another by the es- 
sence of the angel known, because that whereby 
the intellect understands is something within 
the intellect, while the Trinity alone can pene- 
trate the mind. Again, it cannot be said that one 
angel knows the other by a species, because that 
species docs not differ from the angel under- 
stood, since each is immaterial. Therefore in no 
way does it appear that one angel can under- 
stand another. 

Obj. 4. Further, if one angel did understand 
another, this would be either by an innate 
species; and so it would follow that, if God 
were now to create another angel, such an angel 
could not be known by the existing angels; or 
else he would have to be known by a species 
drawm from things, and so it would follow that 
the higher angels could not know the lower, 
from whom they receive nothing. Therefore in 
no way does it seem that one angel knows 
another. 

On the contrary^ We read in De Causis^ that 
“every intelligence knows the things which are 
not corrupted.” 
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Q. ART 2 

/ answer that, As Augustine says {Gm, ad Hi* 
ii),^ such things as pre-existed from eternity in 
the Word of God, came forth from Him in two 
ways: first, into the angelic intellect; and sec- 
ondly, so as to subsist in their own natures* 
They proceeded into the angelic intellect be- 
cause God impressed upon the angelic mind the 
images of the things which He produced in their 
own natural being. Now in the Word of God 
from eternity there existed not only the ideas 
of corporeal things, but likewise the ideas of 
all spiritual creatures. So in every one of these 
spiritual creatures, the ideas of all things, both 
corporeal and spiritual, were impressed by the 
Word of God ; yet so that in every angel there 
was impressed the idea of his own species ac- 
cording to both its natural and its intelligible 
being, so that he should subsist in the nature of 
his species, and understand himself by it, while 
the forms of other spiritual and corporeal na- 
tures were impressed in him only according to 
their intelligible being, so that by such impres- 
sed species he might know corporeal and spirit- 
ual creatures. 

Reply Obj. i. The spiritual natures of the 
angels are distinguished from one another in a 
certain order, as was already observed (q. l, a. 
4, Ans. I, 2; Q. X, A. 6; q. xlvii, a. 2). So the 
nature of an angel does not hinder him from 
knowing the other angelic natures, since both 
the higher and lower bear affinity to his nature, 
the only difference being according to their 
various degrees of perfection. 

Reply Obj. 2. The nature of cause and effect 
does not lead one angel to know another, unless 
by reason of likeness, so far as cause and the 
thing caused are alike. Therefore if likeness 
without causality be admitted in the angels, 
this wall suffice for one to know another. 

Reply Obj. 3. One angel knows another by 
the species of such angel existing in his intel- 
lect, wffiich differs from the angel whose like- 
ness it is not according to material and im- 
material being, but according to natural and 
intentional being. The angel is himself a sub- 
sisting form in his natural being, but his species 
in the intellect of another angel is not so, for 
there it possesses only an intelligible being. As 
the form of colour on the wall has a natural 
being, but, in the medium which carries it, it 
has only intentional being. 

Reply Obj. 4. God made every creature pro- 
portionate to the universe which He deter- 
mined to make. Therefore had God resolved to 
make more angels or more natures of things, 
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He would have impressed more intelligible spe- 
cies ia the atigelic minds; just as a builder who, 
if he bad intended to build a larger house, would 
have made larger foundations. Hence, for God 
to add a new creature to the universe means 
that He would likewise add a new intelligible 
species to an angel. 

Article 3. Whether an Angel Knows God by 
Bis Own Natural Powers? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that the angels cannot know God 
by their natural powers. 

Objection. i.For Dionysius says (Div. Nom. 
i)‘ that God “by His incomprehensible might 
is placed above all heavenly minds.” Afterwards 
he adds that, “since He is above all substances. 
He is remote from all knowledge.” 

Obj. 2. Further, God is infinitely beyond the 
intellect of an angel. But what is infinitely be- 
yond cannot be reached. Therefore it appears 
that an angel cannot know God by his natural 
powers. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is written (I Cor. 13. 12) : 
We see now through a glass in a dark manner; 
but then face to face. From this it appears that 
there is a twofold knowledge of God: the one, 
whereby He is seen in His essence, according 
to which He is said to be seen face to face; the 
other whereby He is seen in the mirror of 
creatures. As was already shown (q. xii, a. 4), 
an angel cannot have the former knowledge by 
his natural powers. Nor does vision through a 
mirror belong to the angels, since they do not 
derive their knowledge of God from sensible 
things, as Dionysius observes (Div. Nom. vii).* 
Therefore the angels cannot know God by their 
natural powers. 

On the contrary f The angels are mightier in 
knowledge than men. Yet men can know God 
through their natural powers, according to Rom. 
I, 19: what is known of God is manifest in 
them. Therefore much more so can the angels. 

I answer that, The angels can have some 
knowledge of God by their own natural powers. 
In evidence of this it must be borne in mind 
that a thing is known in three ways; first, by 
the presence of its essence in the knower, as 
light can be seen in the eye; and so we have 
said that an angel knows himself (A. t.); — 
secondly, by the presence of its likeness m the 
power which knows it, as a stone is seen by the 
eye from its likeness being in the eye ; — thirdly, 
when the likeness of the object known is not 
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drawn immediately from the thing known it- 
self, but from something else in which it is ma(b 
to appear, as when we behold a man in a mirror. 

To the first-named class is likened that knowl- 
edge of God by which He is seen through His 
essence; and knowledge such as this cannot 
accrue to any creature from its natural powers, 
as was said above (q. xii, a. 4). The third 
class comprises the knowledge whereby wc 
know God while we are on earth, by His like- 
ness reflected in creatures, according to Rom. 
I. 20: The invisible things of God are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are 
made. Hence, too, we are said to see God in a 
mirror. But the knowledge by which according 
to his natural powers the angel knows God, 
stands midway between these two, and is lik- 
ened to that knowledge by which a thing is seen 
through the species received from it. For since 
God’s image is impressed on the very nature of 
the angel by His essence, the angel knows God 
in sofar as he is the likeness of God. Yet he 
does not see God’s essence, because no created 
likeness is sufficient to represent the Divine 
essence. Such knowledge then approaches 
rather to the knowledge of reflection, because 
the angelic nature is itself a kind of mirror re- 
presenting the Divine likeness. 

Reply Obj. i. Dionysius is speaking of the 
knowledge of comprehension, as his words ex- 
pressly state. In this way God is not known by 
any created intellect. 

Reply Obj. 2. Since an angel’s intellect and 
essence are infinitely remote from God, it fol- 
lows that he cannot comprehend Him ; nor can 
he see God’s essence through his own nature. 
Yet it does not follow on that account that he 
can have no knowledge of Him at all, because, 
as God is infinitely remote from the angel, so 
the knowledge which God has of Himself is in- 
finitely above the knowledge which an angel has 
of Him. 

Reply Obj. 3. The knowledge which an angel 
naturally has of God is midway between these 
two kinds of knowledge; nevertheless it ap- 
proaches more to one of them, as was said 
above. 

QUESTION LVII 

Of the angels’ knowledge of 

MATERIAL THINGS 
{In Five Articles) 

We next investigate the material things which 
are known by the angels. Under this heading 
there are five points of inquiry: (i) Whether 





the aAfds ktiW the iiatutiies of tnaterial^i^^ 

(i) ’^^hethar they k»ow smgular things? (3) 
Whether they know the future? (4) Whether 
they know secret thoughts? (5) Whether they 
know all mysteries of grace? 

Article i. Whether the Angels Know Material 
Things? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that the angels do not know ma- 
terial things. 

Objection i. For the thing understood is the 
perfection of him who understands it. But ma- 
terial things cannot be the perfections of angels, 
since they are beneath them. Therefore the an- 
gels do not know material things. 

Ohj, 2. Further, intellectual vision is only of 
such things as exist within the soul by their es- 
sence, as is said in a gloss.^ But material things 
cannot enter by their essence into man’s soul, 
nor into the angel’s mind. Therefore they cannot 
be known by intellectual vision, but only by im- 
aginary vision, whereby the likenesses of bodies 
are apprehended, and by sensible vision, which 
regards bodies in themselves. Now there is nei- 
ther imaginary nor sensible vision in the angels, 
but only intellectual. Therefore the angels can- 
not know material things. 

Obj. 3. Further, material things are not actu- 
ally intelligible, but are knowable by apprehen- 
sion of sense and of imagination, which does 
not exist in angels. Therefore angels do not know 
material things. 

On the contrary, Whatever the lower power 
can do, the higher can do likewise. But man’s 
intellect, which in the order of nature is inferior 
to the angel’s, can know material things. There- 
fore much more can the mind of an angel. 

I answer that, The establi.shed order of things 
is for higher beings to be more perfect than 
lower, and for whatever is contained deficiently, 
partially, and in manifold manner in the lower 
beings, to be contained in the higher eminently, 
and in a certain degree of fulness and simplicity. 
Therefore, in God, as in the highest source of 
things, all things pre-exist supersubstantially in 
respect of His simple Being itself, as Dionysius 
says {Div. Nom. i).^ But among other crea- 
tures the angels are nearest to God, and resem- 
ble Him most ; hence they share more fully and 
more perfectly in the Divine goodness, as 
Dionysius says (Ccel. Hier, iv).® Consequently, 

^Glossa ordin.y on II Cor. 12.2 (vi, 76A); Glossa Lom- 
bardi, on II Cor. 12.2 (PL 192, So); cf. Aug., De Gen. ad 
LtL, xn, 28 (PL 34. 478). 
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idl matrriltl things m: the augels more 

simply and less materially even than in tbem« 
selves, yet in a more manifold manner and less 
perfectly than in God. 

Now whatever exists in any thing, is con^ 
tained in it after the manner of that thing. But 
the angels are intellectual beings of their own 
nature. Therefore, as God knows material things 
by His essence, so do the angels know them, 
through the fact that they are in the angels by 
their intelligible species. 

Reply Obj. i. The thing understood is the 
perfection of the one who understands by rea- 
son of the intelligible species which he has in 
his intellect. And thus the intelligible species 
which are in the intellect of an angel are per- 
fections and acts in regard to that intellect. 

Reply Obj. 2. Sense does not apprehend the 
essences of things, but only their outward acci- 
dents. In like manner neither does the imagina- 
tion, for it apprehends only the likenesses of 
bodies. The intellect alone apprehends the es- 
sence of things. Hence it is said'* that “the ob- 
ject of the intellect is what a thing w," regard- 
ing which it does not err, as neither does sense 
regarding its proper sensible object. So there- 
fore the essences of material things are in the 
intellect of man and angels as the thing under- 
stood is in him who understands, and not ac- 
cording to their real being. But some things are 
in an intellect or in the soul according to both 
ways of being ; and in either case there is intel- 
lectual vision. 

Reply Obj. 3. If an angel were, to draw his 
knowledge of material things from the material 
things themselves, he would have to make them 
intelligible in act by abstracting them. But he 
does not derive his knowledge of them from the 
material things' themselves. He has knowledge 
of material things by actually intelligible spe- 
cies of things, which species are connatural to 
him ; just as our intellect has, by species which 
it makes intelligible by abstraction. 

Article 2. Whether an Angel Knows Singulars? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that angels do not know singulars. 

Objection i. For the Philosopher says®: “The 
sense has for its object singulars, but reason, or 
thfe intellect, universals.” Now, in the angels 
there is no power of knowing except the intel- 
lectual power, as iS evident from what was said 
above (q. liv, a. 5). Consequently they do not 
know singulars. 

< Aristotle, Soul, xii, 6 (43o'*28). 

^Posterior Analytics, 1, 18, 24 <8i**6; 86*29). 
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Obj. 2. Further, all knowledge comes about knowing from computation of the heavenly 


by some assimilation of the knower to the thing 
known. But it is not possible for any assimila- 
tion to exist between an angel and a singular 
thing, in so far as it is singular, because, as was 
observed above (q. l, a. 2), an angel is im- 
material, while matter is the principle of singu- 
larity. Therefore the angel cannot know singu- 
lars. 

Obj. 3. Further, if an angel does know singu- 
lars, it is either by singular or by universal spe- 
cies. It is not by singular species, because in this 
way he would require to have an infinite number 
of species. Nor is it by universal species, since 
the universal is not the sufficient principle for 
knowing the singular as such, because singular 
things are not known in the univcr.sal except in 
potency. Therefore the angel does not know 
singulars. 

On the contrary, No one can guard what he 
does not know. But angels guard individual 
men. according to Ps. go. 1 1 : He hath given His 
angels charge over Thee. Consequently the an- 
gels know singulars. 

/ answer that, Some have denied to the angels 
all knowledge of singulars.* In the first place this 
detracts from the Catholic faith, which asserts 
that these lower things are administered by an- 
gels, according to Hcb i. 14: They are all min- 
istering spirits. Now, if they had no knowledge 
of singulars, they could exercise no provision 
over what is going on in this world, since acts 
belong to individuals; and this is against the 
text of Eccles. 5. 5 : Say not before the angel: 
There is no providence. Secondly, it is also con- 
trary to the teachings of philosophy,^ according 
to which the angels are stated to be the movers 
of the heavenly .spheres, and to move them ac- 
cording to intellect and will. 

Consequently others have said^ that the angel 
possesses knowledge of singulars, but in their 
universal causes, to which all particular effects 
are reduced; as if the astronomer were to fore- 
tell a coming eclipse from the dispositions of the 
movements of the heavens. This opinion does 
not escape the previously mentioned difficulties 
because to know a singular merely in its uni- 
versal causes is not to know it as singular, that 
is, as it exists here and now. The astronomer, 

' Albert th*» Great, In Sent., ii, fl. in, a. 16 vl'O xwii, 
04) attributes this doctrine to the Jewish philosophers; 
tl. Maimonidcs, Guide, rt. 11, chap. 11 (FR 167): Isaac, 
Lib. de DeJ. (Muckle, AHDLM, 1037, PP- 31^. 315); cf. 
St. Thomas, DeSubsl. Scparatis, xi. 

* Cf Maimonides, Guide, ii, 4 (FR 156); cf. also above, 
0 . Lii, A. 2. 

» Avicenna. Meta,, ix, 6 (losvb) ; cf. above, q. xiv, a. ii. 


movements that an eclipse is about to happen, 
knows it in the universal ; yet he does not know it 
as taking place now, unless he apprehends it by 
the senses. But administration, providence and 
motion are of singulars as they are here and now 
existing. 

Therefore it must be said differently, that, as 
man by his various powers of knowledge knows 
all classes of things, apprehending universals 
and immaterial things by his intellect, and 
things singular and corporeal by the senses, so 
an angel knows both by his one intellectual 
power. For the order of things runs in this way, 
that the higher a thing is, so much the more is 
its power unified and far-reaching; thus in man 
himself it is manifest that the common sense 
which is higher than the proper sense, although 
it is but a single power, knows everything known 
by the five outward senses, and some other 
things which no outer sense knows ; for example, 
the difference between white and sweet. The 
same is to be observed in other cases. Accord- 
ingly, since an angel is above man in the order 
of nature, it is unfitting to say that a man knows 
by any one of his powers something which an 
angel by his one power of knowledge, namely, 
the intellect, does not know. Hence Aristotle 
pronounces it ridiculous to say that a discord, 
which is known to us, should be unknown to 
God ^ 

The manner in which an angel knows singular 
things can be con.sidcrcd from this, that, as 
things proceed from God in order that they may 
subsist in their own natures, so likewise they 
proceed in order that they may exist in the an- 
gelic mind. Now it is clear that there comes 
forth from God into things not only whatever 
belongs to their universal nature, but likewise 
all that goes to make up their principles of indi- 
viduation, since He is (he cause of the entire sub- 
stance of the thing, as to both its matter and its 
form. And according as He causes, so does He 
know, for His knowledge is the cause of a thing, 
as was shown above (g. xiv, a. 8). Therefore as 
by His essence, by which He causes all things, 
God is the likeness of all things, and knows all 
things*, not only as to their universal natures, 
but also as to their .singularity, so through the 
species implanted in them do the angels know 
things, not only as to their universal nature, but 
likewise in their .singularity, in so far as they are 
the manifold representations of that one simple 
essence. 

Reply Obj. i. The Philosopher is speaking of 

^ Soul, I, 5 (410*4); Mciapnyntii, in, 4 (1000^5). 
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our intellect, which apprehends things only by 
a process of abstraction; and by such abstrac- 
tion from material conditions the thing ab- 
stracted becomes a universal. Such a manner of 
understanding is not in keeping with the nature 
of the angels, as was said above (q. lv, a. 2, a. 3 
Ans. i), and consequently there is no compari- 
son. 

Reply Obj, 2. It is not according to their na- 
ture that the angels are likened to material 
things, as one thing resembles another by agree- 
ment in genus, species, or accident, but as the 
higher bears resemblance to the lower, as the 
sun does to fire. Even in this way there is in God 
a resemblance of all things, as to both matter 
and form, in so far as there pre-exists in Him as 
in its cause whatever is to be found in things. 
For the same reason, the species in the angel’s 
intellect, which are likenesses drawn from the 
Divine essence, are the likenesses of things not 
only as to their form, but also as to their matter. 

Reply Obj. 3. Angels know singulars by uni- 
versal forms, which nevertheless are the like- 
nesses of things both as to their universal prin- 
ciples, and as to their individuating principles. 
The way in which many things can be known by 
the same species has been already stated above 
(q. iv, A. 3 Ans. 3). 

Article 3. Whether Angels Know the Future? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that the angels know future events. 

Objection i. For angels are mightier in knowl- 
edge than men. But some men know many fu- 
ture events. Therefore much more do the angels. 

Obj. 2. Further, the present and the future are 
differences of time. But the angel’s intellect is 
above time because, as is said in De Causis^^ an 
intelligence is equated with eternity, that is, 
with timeless duration (aevus). Therefore, to 
the angel’s intellect, past and future are not dif- 
ferent, but he knows each indifferently. 

Obj. 3. Further, the angel does not know by 
species derived from things, but by innate uni- 
versal species. But universal species refer equal- 
ly to the past and the future. Therefore it ap- 
pears that the angels know indifferently things 
past, present, and future. 

Obj. 4. Further, as a thing is spoken of as 
distant by reason of time, so is it by reason of 
place. But angels know things which arc distant 
according to place. Therefore they likewise 
know things distant according to future time. 

On the contrary^ Whatever is the proper sign 
of the Divinity does not belong to the angels. 

* Sect. 2 (BA 165). 
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But to know future events is the exclusive sign 
of the Divinity, according to Isa. 41. 23: Show 
the things that are to come hereafter, and we 
shall know that ye are gods. Therefore the 
angels do not know future events. 

I answer that, The future can be known in 
two ways. First, it can be known in its cause. 
And thus, future events which proceed neces- 
sarily from their causes are known with sure 
knowledge, as that the sun will rise to-morrow. 
But events which proceed from their causes in 
the majority of cases, are not known for certain, 
but conjecturally ; thus the doctor knows before- 
hand the health of the patient. This manner of 
knowing future events exists in the angels, and 
by so much the more than it does in us, as they 
understand the causes of things both more uni- 
versally and more perfectly ; thus doctors who 
penetrate more deeply into the causes of an ail- 
ment can pronounce a surer verdict on the fu- 
ture issue thereof. But events which proceed 
from their causes in the minority of cases are 
quite unknown, such as casual and chance 
events. 

In another way future events are known in 
themselves. To know the future in this way 
belongs to God alone ; and not merely to know 
those events which happen of necessity, or in 
the majority of cases, but even casual and 
chance events, for God sees all things in His 
eternity, which, being simple, is present to all 
time, and embraces all time. And therefore 
God’s one glance is cast over all things which 
happen in all time as present before Him, and 
He beholds all things as they are in themselves, 
as was said before when dealing with God’s 
knowledge (q. xiv, a. 13). But the intellect of 
an angel, and every created intellect, fall far 
short of God’s eternity; hence the future as it is 
in itself cannot be known by any created in^ 
tellcct. 

Reply Obj. i . Men cannot know future things 
except in their causes, or by God’s revelation. 
The angels know the future in the same way, 
but much more acutely. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although the angel’s intellect 
is above that time according to which corporeal 
movements are reckoned, yet there is a time in 
his intellect according to the succession of in- 
telligible concepts; of which Augustine says 
{Gen. ad lit. viii)^ that “God moves the spirit- 
ual creature according to time.” And thus, since 
there is succession in the angel’s intellect, not 
all things that happen through all time are pres- 
ent to the angelic intellect. 

* Chap. 22 (PL 34, 389) ; cf. chap. 20 (388). 
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Aept^ Obf. $. Although the Jg>eci«s in the in- 
tellect of an angel, in so far as they are species, 
rofer equally to things present, past, and fu- 
tiire, nevertheless the present, past, and future 
dp not bear the same relations to the species. 
Present things have a nature according to which 
they resemble the species in the mind of an 
angel, and so they can be known thereby. 
Things which are yet to come have not yet a 
nature whereby they are likened to such species; 
consequently, they cannot be known by those 
species. 

Reply Ohj. 4. Things distant according to 
place are already existing in nature, and share 
in some species, whose likeness is in the angel; 
but this is not true of future things, as has been 
stated. Consequently there is no comparison. 

Article 4. Whether Angels Know Secret 
Thoughts? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that the angels know secret 
thoughts. 

Objection i. For Gregory {Moral, xviii),* ex- 
plaining Job 28. 17: Gold or crystal cannot 
equal it, says that “then, namely in the bliss of 
those rising from the dead, one shall be as evi- 
dent to another as he is to himself, and when 
once the mind of each is seen, his conscience will 
at the same time be penetrated.” But those who 
rise shall be like the angels, as is stated (Matt. 
a2. 30). Therefore an angel can see what is in 
another’s conscience. 

Obj, 2. Further, intelligible species bear the 
same relation to the intellect as shapes do to 
bodies. But when the body is seen its shape 
is seen. Therefore, when an intellectual sub- 
stance is seen, the intelligible species within it 
is also seen. Consequently, when one angel be- 
holds another, or even a soul, it seems that he 
can sec the thoughts of both. 

Obj, 3. Further, the ideas in our intellect re- 
semble the angel more than do the images in our 
imagination, because the former are actually 
understood, while the latter are understood 
only potentially. But the images in our imagina- 
tion can be known by an angel as corporeal 
things are knowm, because the imagination is a 
corporeal power. Therefore it seems that an 
angel can know the thoughts of the intellect. 

On the contrary y What is proper to God docs 
not belong to angels. But it is proper to God to 
read the secrets of hearts, according to Jer. 17. 
9: The heart is perverse above all things y and 
unsearchable ; who can know it? I am the Lordy 

iChap.48(PL76»84). 


Who search the heart. Therefore angels do not 
know the secrets of hearts. 

I answer that, A secret thought can be known 
in two ways : first, in its effect. In this way it 
can be known not only by an angel, but also by 
man; and wdth so much the greater subtlety 
according as the effect is the more hidden. For 
thought is sometimes discovered not merely by 
outward act, but also by change of counte- 
nance; and doctors can tell some affections of 
the soul by the mere pulse. Much more then can 
angels, or even demons, the more deeply they 
penetrate these hidden bodily modifications. 
Hence Augustine says {De divin. deemon.y that 
demons “sometimes with the greatest facility 
learn man’s dispositions, not only when ex- 
pressed by speech, but even when conceived in 
thought, when the soul expresses them by cer- 
tain signs in the body”; although {Retract, ii, 
30)^ he says it cannot be asserted how this is 
done. 

In another way thoughts can be known as 
they are in the mind, and affections as they are 
in the will, and in this way God alone can 
know the thoughts of hearts and affections of 
wills. The reason of this is that the will of the 
rational creature is subject to God only, and 
He alone can work in it Who is its principal ob- 
ject and last end; this will be developed later 
(q. cv, a 5 ; Q. cvi, A. 2 ; i-ii, q. ix, a. 6). Conse- 
quently all that is in the will, and all things that 
depend only on the will, are known to God alone. 
Now it is evident that it depends entirely on the 
will for anyone actually to consider anything, 
because a man who has a habit of knowledge, or 
who has intelligible species within him, uses 
them at will. Hence the Apostle says (I Cor. 2, 
ii): Fpr what man knoweth the things of a 
many but the spirit of a man that is in him? 

Reply Obj. i. In the present life one man’s 
thought is not known by another owing to a 
twofold hindrance; namely, on account of the 
weight of the body, and because the will shuts 
up its secrets. The first obstacle will be re- 
moved at the Resurrection, and does not exist 
at all in the angels, while the second will remain, 
and is in the angels now. Nevertheless the 
brightness of the body will show forth the qual- 
ity of the mind, as to its amount of grace and of 
glory. In this way one will be able to see the 
mind of another. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although one angel sees the 
intelligible species of another by the fact that 
the species are proportioned to the rank of 

* Chap. 5 (PL 40. 586). 

* PL 32, 643. 
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fbm 5ut>3tainces accortfing to or lesser 

liiivers^llt^, ytet it does not follow thkt one 
knows' bo^ fak^ another makes tise of them by 
actual consideration. 

Reply Obj. 3. The appetite of the brute does 
not control its act, but follows the impression 
of some other corporeal or spiritual cause. 
Since, therefore, the angels know corporeal 
things and their dispositions, they can thereby 
know what is passing in the appetite or in the 
imaginative apprehension of the brute beasts, 
and even of man, in so far as the sensitive ap- 
petite sometimes acts following some bodily im^ 
pression, as always happens in brutes. Yet the 
angels do not necessarily know the movements 
of the sensitive appetite and the imaginative 
apprehension of man in so far as these are 
moved by the will and reason, because even 
^‘the lower part of the soul has some share of 
reason, as obeying its ruler, as is said in the 
Ethics} But it does not follow that if the angel 
knows what is passing through man’s sensitive 
appetite or imagination, he knows what is in 
the thought or will, because the intellect or 
will is not subject to the sensitive appetite or 
the imagination, but can make various uses of 
them. 

Article 5. Whether the Angels Know the Mys^ 
t cries of Grace? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
would seem that the angels know mysteries of 
grace. 

Objection i. For, the mystery of the Incarna- 
tion is the most excellent of all mysteries. But 
the angels knew of it from the beginning; for 
Augustine {Gen. ad lit. v, iq)^ says : “This mys- 
tery was hidden in God through the ages, yet so 
that it was known to the princes and powers in 
heavenly places.” And the Apostle says (I Tim. 

3. 16): That great mystery of godliness ap- 
peared unto angels. (Vulg., Great is the mystery 
of godliness, which . , . appeared unto angels.) 
Therefore the angels know the mysteries of 
grace. 

Obj. 2. Further, the reasons of all mysteries 
of grace are contained in the Divine wisdom. 
But the angels behold God’s wisdom, which is 
His essence. Therefore they know the mysteries 
of grace. 

Obj. 3. Further, the prophets are enlightened 
by the angels, as is clear from Dionysius (Ccel. 
Bier. iv).“ But the prophets knew mysteries of 

'Aristotle, i, 13 (iro2**3i). 

* PL 34, 334. 
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grace; fiar it is ^aid ^Amos 3* 7) : Fot ike 
God Mh nothing mlkout revealing Bu secret 
to Bis servtmts the prophets. Therefore angels 
know the mysteries of grace. 

On the contrary, No one learns what he 
knows already. Yet even the highest angels 
seek out and learn mysteries of grace. For it is 
stated {Ccel. Bier, vii)* that Sacred Scripture 
describes *‘some heavenly essences as question- 
ing Jesus, and learning from Him the knowl- 
edge of His Divine work for us; and Jesus as 
teaching them directly,” as i$ evident in Isa. 
63. I, where, on the angels asking, Who is he 
who cometh up from Edom? Jesus answered, 
It is I, Who speak justice. Therefore the angels 
do not know mysteries of grace. 

I answer that, There is a twofold knowledge 
in the angel. The first is his natural knowledge, 
according to which he knows things both by his 
essence, and by innate species. By such knowl- 
edge the angels cannot know mysteries of 
grace. For these mysteries depend upon the 
pure will of God; but if an angel cannot learn 
the thoughts of another angel, which depend 
upon the will of such angel, much less can be 
ascertain what depends entirely upon God’s 
will. The Apostle reasons in this fashion (I 
Cor. 2. ii): No one knoweth the things of a 
man,^ but the spirit of a man that is in him. 
So, the things also that are of God no man 
knoweth hut the Spirit of God. 

There is another knowledge of the angels, 
which renders them happy ; it is the knowledge 
whereby they see the Word, and things in the 
Word. By such vision they know mysteries of 
grace, but not all mysteries; nor do they all 
know them equally, but just as God wills them 
to learn by revelation, as the Apostle says (I 
Cor. 2. 10) : But to us God hath revealed them 
through His Spirit; yet so that the higher an- 
gels beholding the Divine wisdom more clearly, 
learn more and deeper mysteries in the ^vision 
of God, which mysteries they communicate to 
the lower angels by enlightening them. Some of 
these mysteries they knew from the very be- 
ginning of their creation; others they are taught 
afterwards, as befits their ministrations. 

Reply Obj. i. One can speak in two ways of 
the mystery of the Incarnation. First of all, in 
general; and in this way it was revealed to all 
from the commencement of their happiness. 
The reason of this is, that this is a kind of 
general principle to which all their duties are 
ordered. For all are (Vulg., Are they not all) 

< Sect. 3 (PG 3, 209)' 
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mmtstermg spirits^ sent to minister for them 
who shall receive the inheritance of salvation 
(Heb. I* T4) ; and this is brought about by the 
mystery of the Incarnation. Hence it was neces- 
sary for all of them to be instructed in this 
mystery from the very beginning. We can 
speak of the mystery of the Incarnation in an- 
other way, as to its special conditions. Thus 
not all the angels were instructed on all points 
from the beginning; even the higher angels 
learned these afterwards, as appears from the 
passage of Dionysius already quoted. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although the angels in bliss 
behold the Divine wisdom, yet they do not com- 
prehend it. So it is not necessary for them to 
know everything hidden in it. 

Reply Obj. 3. Whatever the prophets knew 
by revelation of the mysteries of grace was re- 
vealed in a more excellent way to the angels. 
And although God revealed in general to the 
prophets what He was one day to do regarding 
the salvation of the human race, still the apos- 
tles knew some particulars of the same, which 
the prophets did not know. Thus we read 
(Eph, 3. 4, 5) : As you reading, may understand 
my knowledge in the mystery of Christ, which 
in other generations was not known to the softs 
of men, as it is now revealed to II is holy apos- 
tles. Among the prophets also, the later ones 
knew what the former did not know; according 
to Ps. 1 18. 100: 7 have had understanding 
above ancients, and Gregory says: “The knowl- 
edge of Divine things increased as time went 
on’^ {Homil. iv, in Ezech.).^ 

QUESTION LVIII 
Of the mode of the angelic 

KNOWLEDGE 
(In Seven Articles) 

After the foregoing we have now to treat of 
the mode of the angelic knowledge, concerning 
which there are seven points of inquiry: (i) 
Whether the angel’s intellect be sometimes in 
potency, and sometimes in act? (2) Whether 
the angel can understand many things at the 
same time? (3) Whether the angel’s knowledge 
is discursive? (4) Whether he understands by 
composing and dividing? (5) Wheth.-r there 
can be falsity in the angel’s intellect? (6) 
Whether his knowledge can be styled as morn- 
ing and evening? (7) Whether the morning and 
evening knowledge are the same, or do they 
differ? 

* PL 76, 980. 


Article i. Whether the Angel* s Intellect Is 
Sometimes in Potency, and Sometimes in Act? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that the angel’s intellect is some- 
times in potency and sometimes in act. 

Objection i. “For motion is the act of what 
is in potency,” as stated in the Physics.^ But 
the angels’ minds are moved by understanding, 
as Dionysius says (Div. Norn, iv).^ Therefore 
the angelic minds are sometimes in potency. 

Obj. 2. Further, since desire is of a thing not 
possessed but possible to have, whoever de- 
sires to know anything is in potency to it. But 
it is said (I Pet. i. 12): On Whom the angels 
desire to look. Therefore the angel’s intellect is 
sometimes in potency. 

Obj. 3. Further, in the book De Causts^ it is 
slated that “an intelligence understands accord- 
ing to the mode of its substance.” But the an- 
gel’s intelligence has some admixture of po- 
tency. Therefore it sometimes understands in 
potency. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (Gen. ad 
lit. ii) “Since the angels were created in the 
eternity of the Word, they enjoy holy and de- 
vout contemplation.” Now a contemplating in- 
tellect is not in potency, but in act. Therefore 
the intellect of an angel is not in potency. 

I answer that, As the Philosopher states,® 
the intellect is in potency in two ways: First, 
“as before learning or discovering,” that is, 
before it has the habit of knowledge; secondly, 
as “when it possesses the habit of knowledge, 
but does not actually consider.” In the first 
way an angel’s intellect is never in potency with 
regard to the things to which his natural knowl- 
edge extends. For, as the higher, namely, the 
heavenly, bodies have no potency to being 
which is not fully actualized, in the same way 
the heavenly intellects, the angels, have no in- 
telligible potency which is not fully completed 
by connatural intelligible species. But with re- 
gard to things divinely revealed to them, there 
is nothing to hinder them from being in po- 
tency, because even the heavenly bodies are at 
times ^ in potency to being enlightened by the 
sun. • 

In the second way an angel’s intellect can be 
in potency with regard to things learnt by nat- 
ural knowledge, for he is not always actually 
considering everything that he knows by nat- 
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ural knowledge. But as to the knowledge of the 
Word, and of the things he sees in the Word, he 
is never in this way in potency, because he is 
always actually beholding the Word, and the 
things he sees in the Word. For the bliss of the 
angels consists in such vision, and ^'beatitude 
does not consist in habit, but in act,^^ as the 
Philosopher says.^ 

Reply Obj. i. Motion is taken there not as 
the act of something imperfect, that is, of 
something existing in potency, but as the act of 
something perfect, that is, of one actually ex- 
isting. In this way understanding and feeling 
are termed motion, as stated in the book on the 
Soul} 

Reply Obj. 2. Such desire on the part of the 
angels does not exclude the thing desired, but 
weariness of it. Or they are said to desire the 
vision of God with regard to fresh revelations, 
which they receive from God to fit them for 
the tasks which they have to perform. 

Reply Obj. 3. In the angel’s substance there 
is no potency divested of act. In the .same way, 
the angels intellect is never so in potency as 
to be without act. 

Article 2. Whether an Angel Can Understand 
Many Things at the Same Time? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that an angel cannot understand 
many things at the same time. 

Objection i. For the Philosopher says® that 
“it may happen that we know many things, but 
understand only one.” 

Obj. 2. Further, nothing is understood un- 
less the intellect be informed by an intelligible 
species, just as the body is formed by .shape. 
But one body cannot be formed by many 
shapes. Therefore neither can one intellect 
simultaneously understand various intelligible 
things. 

Obj. 3. Further, to understand is a kind of 
movement. But no movement terminates in 
various terms. Therefore many things cannot be 
understood at the same time. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {Gen. ad 
lit. iv, 32) } “The spiritual power of the angelic 
mind comprehends most easily at the same time 
all things that it wills.” 

/ answer that, As unity of term is requisite 
for unity of movement, so is unity of object 
required for unity of operation. Now it happens 
that several things may be taken as several or 
as one, like the parts of a continuous whole. 

‘ Ethics, 1, 8 * Aristotle, ill, 7 (43i*4). 
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For if each of the parts be considered in itself, 
they are many; consequently neither by sense 
nor by intellect are they grasped by one opera- 
tion, nor all at once. In another way the>' are 
taken according as they are one in the whole; 
and so they are known both by sense and intel- 
lect all at once and by one operation, as long 
as the entire continuous whole is considered, as 
is stated in the book on the Soul.^^ In this way 
our intellect understands at the same time both 
the subject and the predicate, as forming parts 
of one proposition; and also two things com- 
pared together, according as they agree in one 
point of comparison. From this it is evident 
that many things, in so far as they are distinct, 
cannot be understood at the same time; but in 
so far as they are joined under one intelligible 
aspect, they can be understood together. Now 
everything is actually intelligible according 
as its likeness is in the intellect. All things, 
then, which can be known by one intelligible 
species, are known as one intelligible thing, 
and therefore are understood simultaneous- 
ly. But things known by various intelligible 
species are apprehended as different intelligi- 
ble things. 

Consequently, by such knowledge as the an- 
gels have of things through the Word, they 
know all things under one intelligible species, 
which is the Divine essence. Therefore, as re- 
gards such knowledge, they know all things at 
once; just as in heaven “our thoughts will not 
be fleeting, going and returning from one thing 
to another, but we shall survey all our knowl- 
edge at the same time by one glance,” as Augus- 
tine says {De Trin. xv, 16).® But by that knowl- 
edge with which the angels know things by in- 
nate species they can at the one time know all 
things which are known under one species, but 
not such as are under various species. 

Reply Obj. i. To understand many things 
as one, is, so to speak, to understand one thing. 

Reply Obj. 2. The intellect is informed by the 
intelligible .species which it has within it. So it 
can behold at the same time many intelligible 
things under one species; as one body can by 
one shape be likened to many bodies. 

To the third objection the answer is the same 
as to the first. 

Article 3. Whether an AngeTs Knowledge 
Is Discursive? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that the knowledge of an angel is 
discursive. 

‘Aristotle, ni, 6 (430^7). 
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Qbftitum 1, For tlie discursive movement of 
the miod ooihes from one thmg being known 
through another. But the angels know one thing 
through another, for they know creatures 
through the Word. Therefore the intellect of 
an angel knows by discursive method. 

Obj. 2. Further, whatever a lower power can 
do, the higher can do. But the human intel- 
lect can syllogize, and know causes in effects, 
all of which is discursive. Therefore the in- 
tellect of the angel, which is higher in the 
order of nature, can with greater reason do 
this. 

Obj, 3. Further, Isidore says' that demons 
learn many things by experience. But experi- 
mental knowledge is discursive, for, “one ex- 
perience comes of many remembrances, and 
one universal from many experiences,” as 
Aristotle observes.^ Therefore an angel’s knowl- 
edge is discursive. 

On the contrary f Dionysius says {Div. Nom. 
vii)® that the “angels do not acquire Divine 
knowledge from separate discourses, nor are 
they led to something particular from some- 
thing common.” 

I answer that, As has often been stated (a. 
i; Q. t, A. 3; Q. LV, A. 2), the angels hold that 
grade among spiritual substances which the 
heavenly bodies hold among corporeal sub- 
stances, for Dionysius calls them “heavenly 
minds” (loc. Now, the difference between 
heavenly and earthly bodies is this, that earthly 
bodies obtain their ultimate perfection by 
change and motion, while the heavenly bodies 
have their ultimate perfection at once from 
their very nature. So, likewise, the lower, name- 
ly, the human, intellects obtain their perfec- 
tion in the knowledge of truth by a kind of 
movement and discursive intellectual opera- 
tion; that is to say, as they advance from 
one known thing to another. But, if from the 
knowledge of a known principle they were 
straightway to perceive as known all its 
consequent conclusions, then discourse would 
have no place in them. Such is the condition 
of the angels, because in those things which 
they first know naturally, they at once be- 
hold all things whatsoever that can be known 
in them. 

Therefore they are called intellectual beings, 
because even with ourselves the things which 
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are instantly naturally apprehended are ^said 
be understood (intelUgi) ; hence intellect is de- 
fined as the habit of first principles. But human 
souls which acquire knowledge of truth by the 
discursive method are called rational; and 
this comes of the feebleness of their intellec- 
tual light. For if they possessed the fulness 
of intellectual light, like the angels, then in 
the first aspect of principles they would at 
once comprehend their whole range, by per- 
ceiving whatever could be reasoned out from 
them. 

Reply Obj, 1. Discursion expresses move- 
ment of a kind. Now all movement is from 
something before to something after. Hence 
discursive knowledge comes about according as 
from something previously known one attains 
to the knowledge of what is afterwards known, 
and which was previously unknown. But if in 
the thing perceived something else be seen at 
the same time, as a thing and its image are seen 
simultaneously in a mirror, it is not discursive 
knowledge. And in this way the angels know 
things in the Word. 

Reply Obj. 2. The angels can syllogize, in the 
sense of knowing a syllogism, and they see ef- 
fects in causes, and causes in effects; yet they 
do not acquire knowledge of an unknown truth 
in this way, by syllogizing from causes to effect, 
or from effect to cause. 

Reply Obj. 3. Experience is affirmed of an- 
gels and demons simply by way of likeness, 
since they know sensible things which are pres- 
ent, yet without any discursion. 

Article 4. Whether the Angels Understand 
by Composing and Dividing? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: Tt 
would seem that the angels understand by com- 
posing and dividing. 

Objection 1. For where there is multiplicity 
of things understood, there is composition of 
the same as is said in the book on the Soul.^ 
But there is a multitude of things understood 
in the angelic intellect, because angels appre- 
hend difft -ent things by various species, and 
not all at one time. Therefore there is compo- 
sition* and division in the angel’s intellect, 

Obj. 2. Further, negation is more distant from 
affirmation than any two opposite natures are, 
because the first of distinctions is that of affir- 
mation and negation. But the angel knows cer- 
tain distant natures not by one, but by diverse 
species, as is evident from what was said (a. 2 ). 
Therefore he must know affirmation and nega- 

^ Aristotle, iii, 6 (430*27). 





ticm by dbmse »pechs. Arid so it that ^ : 
tm^rsund^ by composing and diyidioi. 

Qbj, 3; For&er» i^eecb is a sign of &e ihtd^ 
lect. But in spiking to men, angels use afiimia^ 
live and negative expressions, which are signs 
of composition and of division in the intellect, 
as is manifest from many passages of Sacred 
Scripture. Therefore it seems that the angel un- 
derstands by composing and dividing. 

On the contrary, Dionysius says (Div. Nom. 
vii)^ that “the intellectual power of the angel 
shines forth with the clear simplicity of divine 
concepts.*' But a simple intelligence is without 
composition and division as it is stated in the 
book on the Sotd.^ Therefore the angel under- 
stands without composition or division. 

7 answer that, As in the intellect, when rea- 
soning, the conclusion is compared with the 
principle, so in the intellect composing and di- 
viding, the predicate is compared with the sub- 
ject. For if our intellect were to see at once the 
force of the conclusion in the principle, it would 
never understand by discursion and reasoning. 
In like manner, if the intellect in apprehending 
the quiddity of the subject were at once to have 
knowledge of all that can be attributed to, or 
removed from, the subject, it would never un- 
derstand by composing and dividing, but only 
by understanding the essence. Thus it is evident 
that for the self-same reason our intellect under- 
stands by discursion, and by composing and di- 
viding, namely, that in the first apprehension of 
anything newly apprehended it does not at once 
grasp all that is virtually contained in it. And 
this comes from the weakness of the intellectual 
light within us, as has been said (a. 3). Hence, 
since the intellectual light is perfect in the angel, 
for he is “a pure and most clear mirror/* 
as Dionysius says {Div. Nom. iv),^ it follows 
that as the angel does not understand by rea- 
soning, so neither does he by composing and 
dividing. 

Nevertheless, he understands the composition 
and the division of enunciations, just as he ap- 
prehends the reasoning of syllogisms, for he un- 
derstands simply such things as are composite, 
things movable immovably, and material things 
immaterially. 

Reply Obj. i. Not every multitude of things 
understood causes composition, but a multitude 
of such things understood that one of them is 
attributed to, or denied of, another. When an 
angel apprehends the quiddity of anything, he 
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at the same time midersiaa^ whatever be 
either attributed it, br denied of it. Hence, in 
apprehending an essence, he by one simple per- 
ce^ion grasps all that we can leam by compos- 
ing and dividing. 

Reply Obj. 2. The various quiddities of things 
differ less as to their mode of existing than do 
affirmation and negation. Yet, as to the way in 
which they are known, affirmation and negation 
have something more in common, because di*- 
rectly the truth of an affirmation is known, the 
falsehood of the opposite negation is known 
also. 

Reply Obj. 3. The fact that angels use affirma- 
tive and negative forms of speech shows that 
they know both composition and division, yet 
not that they know by composing and dividing, 
but by knowing absolutely the essence of a 
thing. 

Article 5. Whether There Can Be Falsity in the 
Intellect of an Angel? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
would seem that there can be falsity in the an- 
gel's intellect. 

Objection i. For perversity appertains to 
falsehood. But, as Dionysius says {Div. Ndm, 
iv)/ there is “a perverted fancy" in the de- 
mons. Therefore it seems that there can be fal- 
sity in the intellect of the angels. 

Obj. 2. Further, nescience is the cause of esti- 
mating falsely. But, as Dionysius says {Eccl. 
Hier. vi),^ there can be nescience in the angels. 
Therefore it seems there can be falsehood in 
them. 

Obj. 3. Further, everything which falls short 
of the truth of wisdom, and which has a de- 
praved reason, has falsity or error in its in- 
tellect. But Dionysius {Div. Nom. vii)* af- 
firms this of the demons. Therefore it seems 
that there can be error in the intellect of the 
angels. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says^ that 
“the intellect is always true." Augustine like- 
wise says (qq. lxxxiii, qu 32)® that “nothing 
is understood except truth.” But angels do not 
know anything except by understanding. There- 
fore there can be neither deception nor falsity 
in the angel’s knowledge. 

1 answer that, The truth of this question. de- 
pends partly upon what has gone before* For it 
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has been said (a. 4) that an angel understands 
not by composing and dividing, but by under- 
standing essence, “Now the intellect is always 
true as regards essence,” just as the sense re- 
garding its proper object, as is said in the book 
on the SouU But in us deception and falsehood 
creep in by accident when we understand the es- 
sence of a thing by some kind of composition, 
and this happens either when we take the defini- 
tion of one thing for another, or when the parts 
of a definition do not hang together, as if we 
were to accept as the definition of some crea- 
ture, “a four-footed flying beast,” for there is no 
such animal. And this comes about in things 
composite, the definition of which is drawn from 
diverse elements, one of which is as matter to 
the other. But “there is no falsity in the un- 
derstanding of simple quiddities,” as is stated 
in the Metaphysics for either they are not 
grasped at all, and so we understand noth- 
ing respecting them, or else they are known as 
they are. 

So therefore, no falsity, error, or deception 
can exist per se in the mind of any angel ; yet it 
does so happen accidentally, but differently 
from the way it befalls us. For we sometimes get 
at the quiddity of a thing by a composing and 
dividing process, as when, by division and dem- 
onstration, we seek out the truth of a definition. 
Such is not what takes place in the angels, but 
through the essence of a thing they know every- 
thing that can be said regarding it. Now it is 
quite evident that the quiddity of a thing can be 
a principle of knowledge with regard to every- 
thing belonging to such thing, or excluded from 
it, but not of what may be dependent on God’s 
supernatural ordinance. Consequently, owing to 
their upright will, from their knowledge of the 
quiddity of the thing the good angels form no 
judgments of those things which pertain to the 
thing supernaturally save under the Divine or- 
dinance; hence there can be no error or falsity 
in them. But since the intellects of demons are led 
away from the Divine wisdom by a perverse will, 
they at times judge of things simply according to 
the natural conditions of the same. Nor are they 
ever deceived as to what pertains naturally to a 
thing, but they can be misled with regard to 
supernatural mattei 1 ; for example, on .seeing a 
dead man, they may suppose that he will not rise 
again, or, on seeing the man Christ, they may 
judge Him not to be God. 

From all this the answers to the objections on 
both sides of the question are evident. For the 
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perversity of the demons comes of their not be- 
ing subject to the Divine wisdom ; while nesci- 
ence is not in the angels as regards things nat- 
urally knowable, but supernaturally knowable. 
It is, furthermore, evident that their under- 
standing of essence is always true, save acci- 
dentally, according as it is, in an undue manner, 
referred to some composition or division. 

Article 6. Whether There Is a ** Morning’^ and 
an ** Evening^* Knowledge in the Angels? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It would 
seem that there is neither an evening nor a 
morning knowledge in the angels. 

Objection i. For evening and morning have 
an admixture of darkness. But there is no dark- 
ness in the knowledge of an angel, since there is 
no error nor falsity. Therefore the angelic 
knowledge ought not to be termed morning and 
evening knowledge. 

Obj. 2. Further, between evening and morn- 
ing the night intervenes, while noonday falls be- 
tween morning and evening. Consequently, if 
there be a morning and an evening knowledge in 
the angels, for the same reason it appears that 
there ought to be a noonday and a night knowl- 
edge. 

Obj. 3. Further, knowledge is diversified ac- 
cording to the difference of the things known: 
hence the Philosopher says,^ “The sciences are 
divided just as things are.” But there is a three- 
fold being of things: namely, in the Word; in 
their own natures; and in the angelic knowledge, 
as Augustine observes {Gen. ad lit. ii, S).'* If, 
therefore, a morning and an evening knowledge 
be admitted in the angels because of the being of 
things in the Word, and in their own nature, 
then there ought to be admitted a third class of 
knowledge, on account of the being of things in 
the angelic mind. 

On the contrary, Augustine^ divides the 
knowledge of the angels into morning and eve- 
ning knowledge. 

I answer that, The expression “morning” and 
“evening” knowledge was devised by Augustine, 
who interprets the six days wherein God made 
ail things** not as ordinary days measured by the 
solar circuit, since the sun was only made on the 
fourth day, but as one day, namely, the day of 
angelic knowledge as directed to six classes of 
things. As in the ordinary day, morning is the 
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bjjginning, and evening the close of day^ their 
knowledge of the primordial being of things is 
called morning knowledge; and this is according 
as things are in the Word. But their knowl- 
edge of the very being of the thing created, 
as it stands in its own nature, is termed eve- 
ning knowledge, because the being of things 
flows from the Word, as from a kind of pri- 
mordial principle, and this flow is terminated 
in the being which they have in their own 
nature. 

Reply Obj. i. Evening and morning in the an- 
gelic knowledge are not taken as compared to 
the admixture of darkness, but as compared to 
beginning and end. Or else it can be said, as Au- 
gustine puts it {Gen. ad lit. iv, 23),^ that there 
is nothing to prevent us from calling something 
light in comparison with one thing and darkness 
with respect to another. In the same way the life 
of the faithful and the just is called light in com- 
parison with the wicked, according to Eph, 5. 8: 
You were heretofore darkness; but now, light in 
the Lord; yet this very life of the faithful, when 
set in contrast to the life of glory, is termed 
darkness, according to II Pet. i. 19: You have 
the firm prophetic word, whereunto you do well 
to attend, as to a light that shineth in a dark 
place. So the angel’s knowledge by which 
he knows things in their own nature is day 
in comparison with ignorance or error; yet 
it is dark in comparison with the vision of the 
Word. 

Reply Obj. 2. The morning and evening 
knowledge belong to the day, that is, to the en- 
lightened angels, who are set apart from the 
darkness, that is, from the evil spirits. The good 
angels, while knowing the creature, do not ad- 
here to it, for that w^ould be to turn to darkness 
and to night, but they refer this back to the 
praise of God, in Whom, as in their principle, 
they know all things. Consequently after eve- 
ning there is no night, but morning, so that 
morning is the end of the preceding day, and 
the beginning of the following, in so far as the 
angels refer to God’s praise their knowledge of 
the preceding work. Noonday is comprised un- 
der the name of day as the middle between the 
two extremes. Or else the noon can be referred 
to their knowledge of God Himself, Who has 
neither beginning nor end. 

Reply Obj. 3. The angels themselves are also 
creatures. Accordingly the being of things in the 
angelic knowledge is comprised under evening 
knowledge, as also the being of things in their 
own nature. 
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Arhcle 7. Whetket the Morning and Evening 
Knowledge Are One? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article: It 
would seem that the morning and the evening 
knowledge are one. 

Objection i. For it is said (Gen. i. 5): There 
was evening and morning, one day* But by the 
expression day the knowledge of the angels is to 
be understood, as Augustine says.^ Therefore 
the morning and the evening knowledge of the 
angels are one and the same. 

Obj. 2. F'urther, it is impossible for one power 
to have two operations at the same time. But the 
angels are always actually knowing by their 
morning knowledge, because they are always be- 
holding God and things in God, according to 
Matt. 18. 10. Therefore, if the evening knowl- 
edge were different from the morning, the angel 
could never exercise his evening knowledge. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Apostle says (I Cor. 13. 
10) : When that which is perfect is come, then 
that which is in part shall be done away. But, if 
the evening knowledge be different from the 
morning, it is compared to it as the less perfect 
to the perfect. Therefore the evening knowledge 
cannot exist together with the morning knowl- 
edge. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {Gen. ad lit, 
iv, 23) “There is a vast difference between 
knowing anything as it is in the Word of God, 
and as it is in its own nature; so that the former 
belongs to the day, and the latter to the eve- 
ning.’’ 

I answer that, As was observed (a. 6), the 
evening knowledge is that by which the angels 
know things in their proper nature. This cannot 
be understood as if they drew their knowledge 
from the proper nature of things, so that the 
preposition “in” denotes the relation to a prin- 
ciple; because, as has been already stated (q. 
Lv, A. 2), the angels do not draw their knowl- 
edge from things. It follows, then, that when we 
say “in their proper nature” we refer to the as- 
pect of the thing known in so far as it falls under 
knowledge; that is to say, that the evening 
knowledge is in the angels in so far as they know 
the being of things which those things have in 
their own nature. 

Now they know this through a twofold me- 
dium, namely, by innate .species, and by the 
ideas of things existing in the Word. For by see- 
ing the Word, they know not merely the being 
which things have in the Word, but the being as 
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possessed by the thmgs in their owp nature; as 
0 bd by contemplating Himsetf sees that being 
which things have in their ownature. If, there- 
fore, it be called evening knowledge in so far as 
when the angels behold the Word they know the 
being which things have in their proper nature, 
then the morning and the evening knowledge are 
essentially one and the same, and only differ as 
to the things known. If it be called evening 
knowledge in so far as through innate forms 
they know the being which things have in their 
own natures, then the morning and the evening 
knowledge differ. Thus Augustine seems to un- 
derstand it when he assigns one as inferior to the 
other (loc. cit.). 

Reply Obj. i. The six days, as Augustine un- 
derstands them, are taken as the six classes of 
things known by the angels, so that the day's 
unity is taken according to the unity of the thing 
understood; which, nevertheless, can be appre- 
hended by various ways of knowing it. 

Reply Obj, 2. There can be two operations of 
the same power at the one time, one of which is 
referred to the other ; as is evident when the will 
at the same time wills the end and the means to 
the end, and the intellect at the same instant 
understands principles and conclusions through 
those principles, when it has already acquired 
knowledge. As Augustine says, (loc, cit.) the 
evening knowledge is referred to the morning 
knowledge in the angels. Hence there is nothing 
to hinder both from being at the same time in 
the angels. 

Reply Obj. 3. On the coming of what is per- 
fect, the opposite imperfect is done away ; just 
as faith, which is of the things that are not seen, 
is made void when vision succeeds. But the im- 
perfection of the evening knowledge is not op- 
posed to the perfection of the morning knowl- 
edge. For that a thing be known in itself is not 
opposite to its being known in its cause. Nor, 
again, is there anything contrary in knowing a 
thing through two mediums, one of which is 
more perfect and the other less perfect, just as 
we can have a demonstrative and a probable me- 
dium for reaching the same conclusion. In like 
manner the same thing can be known by the an- 
gel through the uncreated Word and through an 
innate species. 

QUESTION LIX 
The will of the angels 
(In Four Articles) 

In the next place we must treat of things con- 
cerning the will of the angels. In the ffrst place 


we ^lall treat of the wlU itself; secondly, of ita 
movement, which is love (% lx)- Un^r the 
first heading there are four points of inquiry: 
(i) Whether there is will in the angels? (a) 
Whether the will of the angel is his nature, or 
his intellect? (3) Is there free choice in the an- 
gels (4) Is there an irascible and a concupisci- 
ble appetite in them? 

Article i. Whether There Is Will in 
the Angels? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that there is no will in the an- 
gels. 

Objection i. For as the Philosopher says,* 
“The will is in the reason." But there is no rea- 
son in the angels, but something higher than 
reason. Therefore there is no will in the angels, 
but something higher than the will. 

Obj. 2. Further, the will is comprised under 
the appetite, as is evident from the Philoso-r 
pher .2 But, appetite argues something imperfect, 
because it is a desire of something not as 
yet possessed. Therefore, since there is no im- 
perfection in the angels, especially in the 
blessed ones, it seems that there is no will in 
them. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Philosopher says® that 
the will is a mover which is moved, for it is 
moved by the desirable thing understood. Now 
the angels are immovable, since they are in- 
corporeal. Therefore there is no will in the 
angels. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De Trin. 
X, 12)^ that the image of the Trinity is found 
in the mind according to memory, understand- 
ing, and will. But God’s image is found not only 
in the. mind of man, but aLso in the angelic 
mind, since it also is capable of knowing God. 
Therefore there is will in the angels. 

I answer that, We must necessarily place a 
will in the angels. In evidence oi this it must be 
borne in mind that since all things flow from 
the Divine will, all things in their own way are 
inclined by appetite towards good, but in dif- 
ferent ways. Some are inclined to good by their 
natural inclination, without knowledge, as 
plants and inanimate bodies. Such inclination 
towards good is called a natural appetite. Oth- 
ers, again, are inclined towards good, but with 
some knowledge ; not that they know the aspect 
of goodness, but that they know some particu- 
lar good; as the sense, which knows the sweety 

* Soul, ni, 9 (432**s). * I^'^ 10 (432*^5; 433*23). 
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the White, ^ The indtiifi^iM Which fol- 
lows this knowledge fe called a sensitive ap- 
petite. Other thSrigS, agate, have an inclination 
towards good, but with a knowledge whereby 
they know the aspect of good itself; this is 
proper to the intellect. This is most perfectly 
inclined towards good ; not, indeed, as if it were 
merely guided by another towards good, like 
things devoid of knowledge, nor towards some 
particular good only, as things which have only 
sensitive knowledge, but as inclined towards 
good universal in itself. Such inclination is 
termed will. Accordingly, since the angels by 
their intellect know the universal aspect of 
good itself, it is manifest that there is a will in 
them. 

Reply Obj, i. Reason transcends sense in a 
different way from that in which intellect sur- 
passes reason. Reason surpasses sense according 
to the diversity of the things known, for sense 
is of particulars, while reason is of universals. 
Tlierefore there must be one appetite tending 
towards the universal good, which appetite be- 
longs to reason, and another with a tendency 
towards particular good, which appetite belongs 
to sense. But intellect and reason differ as to 
their manner of knowing, because the intellect 
knows by simple intuition, while reason knows 
by a process of discursion from one thing to an- 
other. Nevertheless by such discursion reason 
comes to know what intellect learns without 
it, namely, the universal. Consequently the ob- 
ject presented to the appetitive power on the 
part of reason and on the part of intellect is 
the same. Therefore in the angels, who are only 
intellectual, there is no appetite higher than 
the will. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although the name of the ap- 
petitive part is derived from seeking things not 
yet possessed, yet the appetitive part reaches 
out not to these things only, but also to many 
other things; thus the name of a stone (lapis) 
is derived from injuring the foot (Icesione 
pedis), though not this alone belongs to a stone. 
In the same way the irascible power is so de- 
nominated from anger (frfl), though at the same 
time there are several other passions in it, as 
hope, daring, and the rest. 

Reply Obj. 3. The will is called a mover which 
is moved according as to will and to understand 
are termed movements of a kind; and there is 
nothing to prevent movement of this kind from 
existing in the angels, since such movement is 
“the act of a perfect agent, as stated in the 
book on the Soul} 

^ Aristotle, in, 7 (431*6). 


ARTia.t 2. Whether in She Angels the Will Suf- 
fers from the InteUect^ 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that in the angels the will does not 
dififer from the intellect and from the nature^ 

Objection r. For an angel is more simple than 
a natural body. But a natural body is inclined 
through its form towards its end, which is its 
good. Therefore much more so is the ahgel. Now 
the angel’s form is either the nature itself in 
which he subsists, or else it is the species within 
his intellect. Therefore the angel inclines to- 
wards the good through his own nature, and 
through an intelligible species. But such inclina- 
tion towards the good belongs to the wilj. 
Therefore the will of the angel does not differ 
from his nature or his intellect. 

Obj. 2. Further, the object of the intellect is 
the true, while the object of the will is the good. 
Now the good and the true differ not really but 
only logically (q. xvi, a. 4). Therefore will and 
intellect are not really different. 

Obj. 3. Further, the distinction of common 
and proper does not differentiate the powers, 
for the same power of sight perceives colour 
and whiteness. But the good and the true seem 
to be related to one another as common to par- 
ticular; for the true is a particular good, name- 
ly, of the intellect. Therefore the will, whose ob- 
ject is the good, does not differ from the intel- 
lect, whose object is the true. 

On the contrary, The will in the angels re- 
gards good things only, while their intellect re- 
gards both good and evil things, for they know 
both. Therefore the will of the angels is distinct 
from their intellect, 

1 answer that, In the angels the will is a spe- 
cial force or power, which is neither their na- 
ture nor their intellect. That it is not their na- 
ture is manifest from this, that the nature or 
essence of a thing is completely comprised 
within it; whatever, then, extends to anything 
beyond it, is not it.s essence. Hence we see in 
natural bodies that the inclination to being does 
not come from anything superadded to the es- 
sence, but from the matter which desires being 
before possessing it, and from the form which 
keeps it in such being when once it exists. But 
the inclination towards something extrinsic 
comes from something superadded to the es- 
sence; as tendency to a place comes from 
heaviness or lightness, while the inclination to 
make something like itself comes from the ac- 
tive qualities. 

Now the will has a natural tendency towards 
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good. Consequently there alone are essence and 
will the same where all good is contained within 
the essence of him who wills, that is to say, in 
God, Who wills nothing beyond Himself except 
on account of His goodness. This cannot be 
said of any creature, because infinite goodness 
is outside of the essence of any caused thing. 
Accordingly, neither the will of the angel, nor 
that of any creature, can be the same thing as 
its essence. 

In like manner neither can the will be the 
same thing as the intellect of angel or man. 
For knowledge comes about in so far as the 
thing known is within the knower. Consequent- 
ly the intellect extends itself to what is outside 
it, according as what in its essence is outside it 
is disposed to be somehow within it. On the 
other hand, the will goes out to what is beyond 
it, according as by a kind of inclination it tends, 
in some manner, to what is outside it. But the 
power that has within itself what exists outside 
it, is not the same as the power that tends to the 
thing outside. Consequently intellect and will 
must necessarily be different powers in every 
creature. It is not so with God, for He has wdth- 
in Himself both universal being and the uni- 
versal good. Therefore both intellect and will 
are His essence. 

Reply Obj. i. A natural body is moved to its 
own being by its substantial form, while it is in- 
clined to something outside by something addi- 
tional, as has been said. 

Reply Obj. 2. Powers are not differentiated 
by any material difference of their objects, but 
according to their formal distinction, which is 
taken from the nature of the object. Conse- 
quently the diversity derived from the notion of 
good and true suffices for the difference of in- 
tellect and will. 

Reply Obj. 3. Because the good and the true 
are really convertible, it follows that the good 
is understood by the intellect under the a.spect 
of the true, while the true is desired by the will 
under the aspect of the good. Nevertheless the 
diversity of their aspects is sufficient for diver- 
sifying the powers, as was .said above (ad 2). 

Article 3. Whether There Is Free Choice in 
the Angels? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that there is no free choice in the 
angels. 

Objection i. For the act of free choice is to 
choose. But there can be no choice with the 
angels, because “choice is the desire of some- 
thing after taking counsel, w^hile counsel is 


a kind of inquiry,” as stated in the Ethics} 
But the angels’ knowledge is not the result of 
inquiring, for this pertains to the discursiveness 
of reason. Therefore it appears that there is no 
free choice in the angels. 

Obj. 2. Further, free choice implies indiffer- 
ence to alternatives. But in the angels on the 
part of their intellect there is no such indiffer- 
ence, because, as was observed already (q. 
LViiT, A. 5), their intellect is not deceived as to 
things which are naturally intelligible to them. 
Therefore neither on the part of their appetite 
can there be free choice. 

Obj. 3. Further, the natural endowments of 
the angels belong to them according to degrees 
of more or less, because in the higher angels 
the intellectual nature is more perfect than in 
the lower. But free choice does not admit of de- 
grees. Therefore there is no free choice in them. 

On the contrary y Free choice is part of man’s 
dignity. But the angels’ dignity surpasses that 
of men. Therefore, since free choice is in men, 
with much more reason is it in the angels. 

I answer that, There are some things which 
act not from any choice, but, as it were, moved 
and made to act by others; just as the arrow 
is directed to the target by the archer. Others 
act from some kind of choice, but not from 
free choice, such as irrational animals, for the 
sheep flies from the wolf by a kind of judgment 
whereby it considers it to be hurtful to itself; 
such a judgment is not a free one, but implanted 
by nature. Only an agent endowed with an in- 
tellect can act with a judgment which is free in 
so far as it apprehends the common notion of 
good, from which it can judge this or the other 
thing to be good. Consequently, wherever there 
is intellect, there is free choice. It is therefore 
manifest that just as there is intellect, so is 
there free choice in the angels, and in a higher 
degree of perfection than in man. 

Reply Obj. 1. The Philosopher is speaking of 
choice as it is in man. As a man’s estimation 
in speculative matters differs from an angel’s in 
this, that the one needs not to inquire, while 
the other does so need, so is it in practical mat- 
ters.^Hence there is choice in the angels, yet not 
with -the inquisitive deliberation of counsel, but 
by the immediate acceptance of truth. 

Reply Obj. 2. As was observed already (a. 
2, Q. XII, A. 4), knowledge is effected by the 
presence of the known within the knower. Now 
it is a mark of imperfection in anything not to 
have within it what it should naturally have. 
Consequently an angel would not be perfect in 

1 Aristotle, ill, 2, 3 (i 112*15; m 2*^23). 
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Ms nature if Ms intellect were not determined 
to every truth which he can know naturally. 
But the act of the appetitive power comes from 
the fact that the affection is directed to some- 
thing outside. Yet the perfection of a thing 
does not depend on everything to which it is 
inclined, but only from something which is 
higher than it. Therefore it does not argue im- 
perfection in an angel if his will be not deter- 
mined with regard to things beneath him; but 
it would argue imperfection in him, were he to 
be indeterminate to what is above him. 

Reply Obj. 3. Free choice exists in a nobler 
manner in the higher angels than it does in the 
lower, as also does the judgment of the intel- 
lect. Yet it is true that liberty, in so far as the 
removal of compulsion is considered, is not sus- 
ceptible of greater and less degree; because 
privations and negations are not lessened nor 
increased of themselves, but only by their 
cause, or through the addition of some qualifica- 
tion. 

Article 4. Whether There Is an Irascible and 
a Conciipiscible Appetite in the Angels? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that there is an irascible and a con- 
cupiscible appetite in the angels. 

Objcctioji I. For Dionysius says {Div. Now. 
iv)* that in the demons there is “unreasonable 
fury and wild concupiscence.” But demons are 
of the same nature as angels, for sin has not al- 
tered their nature. Therefore there is an iras- 
cible and a concupiscible appetite in the angels. 

Obj. 2. Further, love and joy are in the con- 
cupiscible, while anger, hope, and fear, are in 
the irascible appetite. But in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures these things are attributed both to the 
good and to the wicked angels. Therefore there 
is an irascible and a concupiscible appetite in 
the angels. 

Obj. 3. Further, some virtues are said to re- 
side in the irascible appetite and some in the 
concupiscible; thus charity and temperance ap- 
pear to be in the concupiscible, while hope and 
fortitude are in the irascible. But these virtues 
are in the angels. Therefore there is both a con- 
cupiscible and an irascible appetite in the an- 
gels. 

On the contrary j The Philosopher says^ that 
the irascible and concupiscible are in the sensi- 
tive part, which does not exist in angels. Con- 
sequently there is no irascible or concupiscible 
appetite in the angels. 

I answer that^ The intellectual appetite is not 

^ Sect. 23 (PG 3, 725). * Sovl, III, 0 (432**6). 
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divided into irascible and concupiscible; only 
the sensitive appetite is so divided. The reason 
of this is because, since the powers ace dis- 
tinguished from one another not according to 
the material distinction of objects but only by 
the formal aspect of objects, if to any power 
there corresponds an object according to some 
common notion, there will be no distinction of 
powers according to the diversity of the proper 
objects contained under that common notion. 
Just as, if the proper object of the power of 
sight be colour as such, then there are not sev^ 
eral powers of sight distinguished according to 
the difference of black and white; but if the 
proper object of any power were white, as 
white, then the power of seeing white would be 
distinguished from the power of seeing black. 

Now it is quite evident from what has been 
said (a. i; q. xvi, a. i), that the object of the 
intellectual appetite, which is called the will, is 
good according to the common notion of good- 
ness; nor can there be any appetite except of 
what is good. Hence, in the intellectual part, 
the appetite is not divided according to the dis- 
tinction of some particular goods, as the sen- 
sitive appetite is divided, which does not con- 
sider the good according to its common notion, 
but some particular good. Accordingly, since 
there exists in the angels only an intellectual 
appetite, their appetite is not distinguished into 
irascible and concupiscible, but remains undi- 
vided. And it is called the will. 

Reply Obj. i. Fury and concupiscence are 
metaphorically said to be in the demons, as an- 
ger is sometimes attributed to God, on account 
of the resemblance in the effect. 

Reply Obj. 2. Love and joy, in so far as they 
are passions, are in the concupiscible appetite, 
but in so far as they express a simple act of the 
will, they are in the intellectual part; in this 
sense to love is to wish well to anyone, and to 
rejoice is for the will to repose in some good 
possessed. Universally speaking, none of these 
things is said of the angels, as by way of pas- 
sions, as Augustine says.’"* 

Reply Obj. 3. Charity, as a virtue, is not in 
the concupiscible appetite, but in the will, be- 
cause the object of the concupiscible appetite 
is the good as delightful to the senses. But the 
Divine goodness, which is the object of charity, 
is not of any such kind. For the same reason it 
must be said that hope does not exist in the iras- 
cible appetite, because the object of the iras- 
cible appetite is something arduous belonging 
to the sensible order, which the virtue of hope 

• City oj God, ix, s (FL 41, 261). 
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•3oiiiethiiif arduous and divide* Temperance, 
however, eonaidered as a human virtue; deals 
with the desires of sensible pleasures, which be> 
long to the concupiscible power. Similarly, for- 
titude has to do with daring and fear, which 
reside in the irascible part. Consequently tem- 
perance, in so far as it is a human virtue, re- 
sides in the concupiscible part, and fortitude in 
the irascible. But they do not exist in the an- 
gels in this manner. For in them there are no 
passions of concupiscence, nor of fear and dar- 
ing, which have to be regulated by temperance 
and fortitude. But temperance is said of them 
according as in moderation they display their 
will in conformity with the Divine will. Forti- 
tude is likewise attributed to them, in so far as 
they firmly carry out the Divine will. All of 
this is done by their will, and not by the iras- 
cible or concupiscible appetite. 

QUESTION LX 

Of the love or dtlection of the 

ANGELS 

(In Five Articles) 

The next subject for our consideration is that 
act of the will which is love or dilection; be- 
cause every act of the appetitive power comes 
of love. 

Under this heading there are five points of in- 
quiry: (i) Whether there is natural love in the 
angels? (2) Whether there is in them love of 
choice? (3) Whether the angel loves himself 
with natural love or with love of choice? (4) 
Whether one angel loves another with natural 
love as he loves himself? (5) Whether the angel 
loves God more than self with natural love? 

Article i. Whether There Is Natural Love or 
Dilection in an Angel? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It would 
seem that there is no natural love or dilection in 
the angels. 

Objection i. For, natural love is divided 
against intellectual love, as stated by Dionysius 
(Div. Now. iv).* But an angel’s love is intellec- 
tual. Therefore it is not natural. 

Obj. 2. Further those who love with natural 
love are more acted upon than active in them- 
selves, for nothing has control over its own na- 
ture. Now the angels are not acted upon, but act 
of themselves, because they possess free choice, 
as was shown above (q. lix, a. 3). Consequent- 
ly there is no natural love in them. 

>Scct. IS (PG 3, 713)* 


Obj. 3, Further^ every love is either lawful or 
unlawful Now lawful love pertains to charity^ 
while unlawful love pertains to wickedness. But 
neither of these pertains to nature, because char- 
ity is above nature, while wickedness is against 
nature. Therefore there is no natural love in the 
angels. 

On the contrary y Love results from knowl- 
edge, for nothing is loved unless it is known, as 
Augustine says (De Trin. x, i, 2)} But there is 
natural knowledge in the angels. Therefore there 
is also natural love, 

/ answer that. We must necessarily place nat- 
ural love in the angels. In evidence of this we 
must bear in mind that what comes first is al- 
ways kept in what comes after it. Now nature 
comes before intellect, because the nature of 
any thing is its essence. Consequently whatever 
belongs to nature must be preserved likewise in 
such subjects as have intellect. But it is com- 
mon to every nature to have some inclination, 
and this is its natural appetite or love. This in- 
clination is found to exist differently in different 
natures, but in each according to its mode. Con- 
sequently, in the intellectual nature there is to 
be found a natural inclination coming from the 
will; in the sensitive nature, according to the 
sensitive appetite; but in a nature devoid of 
knowledge, only according to the tendency of 
the nature to something. Therefore, since an an- 
gel is an intellectual nature, there must be a nat- 
ural love in his will. 

Reply Obj. i. Intellectual love is divided 
against the natural love which is merely natural, 
in so far as it belongs to a nature which has not 
likewise the perfection of either sense or intel- 
lect 

Reply Obj. 2. All things in the world are 
moved to act by something else except the First 
Agent, Who acts in such a manner that He is in 
no way moved to act by another, and in Whom, 
nature and will are the same. So .here is nothing 
unfitting in an angel being moved to act in so far 
as such natural inclination is implanted in him 
by the Author of his nature. Yet he is not so 
moved to act that he does not act himself, be- 
cause he has a free will. 

R^^ply Obj. 3. As natural knowledge is always 
true, so is natural love always well regulated, be- 
cause natural love is nothing else than the in- 
clination implanted in nature by its Author. To 
say that a natural inclination is not well regu- 
lated is to detract from the Author of nature. 
Yet the rectitude of natural love is different 
from the rectitude of charity and virtue, be- 

* PL 42, 973, 97S; cf. also viii, 4 (951). 
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the (me lettitude i^ecu |^e other; ey^ 
$0 the tr^h of natural knowlet^e U of one kiod, 
and the truth of infused or acquired knowledge 
is of another. 

Articxe 2. Whether There Is Love of Choice in 
the Angels? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that there is no love of choice in the 
angels. 

Objection i. For love of choice appears to be 
rational love, since choice follows counsel, 
which lies in inquiry, as stated in the Ethics} 
Now rational love is contrasted with intellec- 
tual, which is proper to angels, as is said {Div. 
Nom. iv).^ Therefore there is no love of choice 
in the angels. 

Ohj, 2. Further, the angels have only natural 
knowledge besides such as is infused, since they 
do not proceed by discourse from principles to 
acquire conclusions. Hence they are disposed to 
everything they can naturally know, as our in- 
tellect is disposed towards first principles, which 
it can know naturally. Now love follows knowl- 
edge, as has been already stated (a. i ; q. xvi, a. 
I ) . Consequently, besides their love from grace, 
there is only natural love in the angels. There- 
fore there is no love of choice in them. 

On the contrary, We neither merit nor de- 
merit by our natural acts. But by their love the 
angels merit or demerit. Therefore there is love 
of choice in them. 

I answer that, There exists in the angels a nat- 
ural love, and a love of choice. Their natural 
love is the principle of their love of choice, be- 
cause, what pertains to that which precedes, has 
always the nature of a principle. Therefore, 
since nature is first in everything, what belongs 
to nature must be a principle in everything. 

This appears in man, with respect to both his 
intellect and his will. For the intellect knows 
principles naturally; and this knowledge in man 
causes the knowledge of conclusions, which are 
known by him not naturally, but by discovery, 
or by teaching. In like manner, the end is to the 
will as the principle to the intellect, as is laid 
down in the Physics} Consequently the will 
tends naturally to its last end; for every man 
naturally wills happiness, and all other wills are 
caused by this natural will, since whatever a 
man wills he wills on account of the end. There- 
fore the love of that good, which a man nat- 
urally wills as an end, is his natural love ; but the 
love which comes of this, which is of a good 

1 Aristotle, iji, 2 (iii2®is). * Sect. i6 (PG 3, 713). 
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There is however a ^fPerenc^ on the part 6 f 
the intellect and on the part of the will. Became, 
as was stated already (q. lix, a. 2), the intel- 
lect’s knowledge is brought about by the pres- 
ence of the thing known within the knower. It 
comes of the imperfection of man’s intellectual 
nature that his mind does not simultaneously 
possess all things capable of being linderstood, 
but only a few things from which he is moved in 
a measure to grasp other things. The act of the 
appetitive power, on the contrary, follow^ the 
inclination of man towards things; some of 
which are good in themselves, and conscquentl|y^ 
are desirable in themselves, while others have 
the aspect of good only in relation to something 
else, and are desirable on account of something 
else. Consequently it does not argue imperfec- 
tion in the person desiring for him to seek one 
thing naturally as his end, and something else 
from choice as ordered to such end. Therefore, 
since the intellectual nature of the angels is per- 
fect, only natural and not discursive knowledge 
is to be found in them, but there is to be found 
in them both natural love and love of choice. Ift 
saying all this, we are passing over all that re- 
gards those things which are above nature, since 
nature is not the sufficient principle of these 
things. But we shall speak of them later on (q. 

LXIl). 

Reply Obj. i. Not all love of choice is rational 
love, according as rational is contrasted to in- 
tellectual love. For that is called rational love 
which follows discursive knowledge, but, Si$ was 
said above (q. lix, a. 3, Ans. 1), when treating 
of free choice, every choice does not follow a 
discursive act of the reason, but only human 
choice. Consequently the conclusion does not 
follow. 

The reply to the second objection follows 
from what has been said. 

Article 3. Whether the Angel Loves Himself 
with Both Natural Love, and Love of Choice? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that the angel does not love himself 
both with a natural love and a love of choice. 

Objection i. P'or, as was said (a, 2), natural 
love regards the end itself, while love of choice 
regards the means to the end. But the same 
thing, in the same respect, cannot be both the 
end and a means to the end. Therefore natural 
love and the love of choice cannot have the 
same object. 

Obj. 2. Further, as Dionysius observes {Div 
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*%oye is a uniting and; a binding 
power.” But uniting and binding imply various 
things brought together into one. Therefore the 
ange} cannot love himself. 

Obj. 3. Further, love is a kind of movement. 
But every movement tends towards something 
else. Therefore it seems that an angel cannot 
love himself with either natural or elective love. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says:^ 
“Love for others comes of love for oneself.” 

I answer that, Since the object of love is 
good, and good is to be found both in substance 
and in accident, as is clear from the Ethics? 
a thing may be loved in two ways ; first of all as 
a subsisting good ; and secondly as an accidental 
or inherent good. That is loved as a subsisting 
good which is so loved that we wish well to it. 
But that which we wish for another is loved as 
an accidental or inherent good ; thus knowledge 
is loved not that any good may come to it but 
that it may be possessed. This kind of love has 
been called by the name of concupiscence, while 
the first is called friendship. 

Now it is manifest that in things devoid of 
knowledge everything naturally seeks to procure 
what is good for itself; as fire seeks to mount 
upwards. Consequently both angel and man nat- 
urally seek their own good and perfection. This 
is to love self. Hence angel and man naturally 
love self, in so far as by natural appetite each 
desires what is good for self. On the other hand, 
each loves self with the love of choice, in so far 
as from choice he wishes for something which 
will benefit himself. 

Reply Obj, i . It is not under the same but un- 
der quite different aspects that an angel or a 
man loves self with natural and with elective 
love, as was observed above. 

Reply Obj. 2. As to be one is more than to be 
united, so there is more oneness in love which is 
directed to self than in love which unites one to 
others. Dionysius used the terms uniting and 
binding in order to show the derivation of love 
from self to things outside self ; just as uniting 
is derived from unity. 

Reply Obj, 3. As love is an action which re- 
mains within the agent, so also is it a movement 
which remains within the lover, but does not of 
necessity tend towards something else; yet it 
can be reflected back upon the lover so that he 
loves himself, just as knowledge is reflected 
back upon the knower in such a way that he 
knows himself. 

» Sect. IS (PG 3. 713)- 

* Elhics, IX, 4 (i 166*1). 

* Aristotle, 1, 6 (1096*19). 


Article 4. Whether an Angel Loves Another 
with Natural Love as He Loves Himself? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that an angel does not love another 
with natural love as he loves himself. 

Objection 1. For love follows knowledge. But 
an angel does not know another as he knows 
himself, because he knows himself by his es- 
sence, while he knows another by his likeness, 
as was said above (q. lvi, aa. i, 2). Therefore 
it seems that one angel does not love another 
with natural love as he loves himself. 

Obj. 2. Further, the cause is more powerful 
than the effect; and the principle than what is 
derived from it. But love for another comes of 
love for self, as the Philosopher says.^ Therefore 
one angel does not love another as himself, but 
loves himself more. 

Obj. 3. Further, natural love is of something 
as an end, and cannot be taken away. But one 
angel is not the end of another; and again, such 
love can be taken away from him, as is the case 
with the demons, who have no love for the good 
angels. Therefore an angel does not love an- 
other with natural love as he loves himself. 

On the contrary. That seems to be natural 
which is found in all things, even tho.se lacking 
reason. But, every beast loves its like, as is said, 
Ecclus. 13. 19. Therefore an angel naturally 
loves another as he loves himself. 

/ answer that, As was observed (a. 3), both 
angel and man naturally loves self. Now what is 
one with a thing is that thing itself. Consequent- 
ly every thing loves what is one with itself. So, 
if this be one with it by natural union, it loves 
it with natural love; but if it be one with it by 
union, which is not natural, then it loves it with 
love which is not natural. Thus a man loves his 
fellow citizen with the love of political virtue, 
while he loves a blood relation with natural 
affection, in so far as he is one with him in the 
principle of natural generation. 

Now it is evident that what is generically or 
specifically one with another is one according 
to nature. And so everything loves another 
which is one with it in species with a natural 
affection, in so far as it loves its own species. 
This is manifest even in things devoid of knowl- 
edge; for fire has a natural inclination to com- 
municate its form to another thing, in which 
consists this other thing’s good, as it is naturally 
inclined to seek its own good, namely, to be 
borne upwards. 

So then, it must be said that one angel loves 

* Ethics, IX, 4 (1166*1). 
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another with natural affection In $0 far as he is 
one with him in nature. But so far as an angel 
has something else in common with another an- 
gel, or differs from him in other respects, he 
does not love him with natural love. 

Reply Obj. i. The expression “as himself' in 
one way can qualify the knowledge and the love 
on the part of the one known and loved, and 
thus one angel knows another as himself, be- 
cause he knows the other to be even as he knows 
himself to be. In another way the expression can 
qualify the knowledge and the love on the part 
of the knower and lover. And thus one angel 
does not know another as himself, because he 
knows himself by his essence, and the other not 
by the other’s essence. In like manner he does 
not love another as he loves himself, because he 
loves himself by his own will, but he does not 
love another by the other’s will. 

Reply Obj. 2. The expression “as'* does not 
denote equality, but likeness. For since natural 
affection rests upon natural unity, the angel nat- 
urally loves less what is less one with him. Con- 
sequently he loves more what is numerically one 
with himself than what is one only generically 
or specifically. But it is natural for him to 
have a like love for another as for himself, in 
this respect, that as he loves self in wishing 
well to self, so he loves another in wishing well 
to him. 

Reply Obj. 3. Natural love is said to be of the 
end it.self, not as of that end to which good is 
willed, but rather as of that good which one wills 
for oneself, and in consequence for another, as 
united to oneself. Nor can such natural love be 
stripped from the wicked angels without their 
still retaining a natural affection towards the 
good angels, in so far as they share the same na- 
ture with them. But they hate them in so far as 
they are unlike them according to uprightness 
and improbity. 

Article 5. Whether an Angel by Natural Love 
Loves God More Than He Loves Himself? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
would seem that the angel does not love God by 
natural love more than he loves himself. 

Objection i. For, as was stated (a. 4), natural 
Jove rests upon natural union. Now the Divine 
nature is far above the angelic nature. Therefore 
according to natural love the angel loves God 
less than self, or even than another angel. 

Obj, 2. Further, That on account of which a 
thing is such, is still more so. But every one 
loves another with natural love for his own sake, 
because one thing loves another as good for it- 
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self. Therefore the angel does not love God 
more than self with natural love. 

Obj. 3. Further, nature is self-tentred in its 
operation, for we behold every agent acting nat- 
urally for its own preservation. But nature’s 
operation would not be self-centred were it to 
tend towards anything else more than to nature 
itself. Therefore the angel does not love God 
more than himself from natural love. 

Obj. 4. Further, it is proper to charity to love 
God more than self. But to love from charity is 
not natural to the angels, for “it is poured out 
upon their hearts by the Holy Spirit Who is 
given to them,” as Augustine says.^ Therefore 
the angels do not love God more than them- 
selves by natural love. 

Obj. 5. Further, natural love lasts as long as 
nature endures. But the love of God more than 
self does not remain in the angel or man who 
sins; for, as Augustine says,* “Two loves have 
made two cities; namely, love of self unto the 
contempt of God has made the earthly city, 
while love of God unto the contempt of self has 
made the heavenly city.” Therefore it is not nat- 
ural to love God more than self. 

On the contrary y All the moral precepts of the 
law come of the law of nature. But the precept 
of loving God more than self is a moral precept 
of the law. Therefore, it is of the law of nature. 
Consequently from natural love the angel loves 
God more than himself. 

I answer that. There have been some who 
maintained’’ that an angel loves God more than 
himself with natural love, both as to the love of 
concupiscence, through his seeking the Divine 
good for himself rather than his own good, and 
in a fashion, as to the love of friendship, in so 
far as he naturally desires a greater good to God 
than to himself, because he naturally wishes 
God to be God, while as for himself, he wills to 
have his own nature. But absolutely speaking, 
out of natural love he loves himself more than 
he does God, because he naturally loves himself 
before God, and with greater intensity. 

The falsity of such an opinion stands in evi- 
dence, if we consider where natural movement 
tends in the natural order of things, because the 
natural tendency of things devoid of reason 
shows the nature of the natural inclination re- 
siding in the will of an intellectual nature. Now, 
in natural things, everything which, as such, nat- 

^ City of Cod, xii, o (PL 41, 357). 

* Ibid., XIV, 28 (PL 41, 436). 

’Wm. of Auxerre, Summa Aurea, ii, i, 4 (fol. s^rb). 
Cf. Albcrtus Magnus, In Sent,, n, dist. iii, *18 (BOxxvn, 
98). 
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more strongly inclined to that other to which it 
belongs than towards itself. Suich a natural tend- 
ency is evidenced from things* which are moved 
according to nature, because ^‘according as a 
thing is moved naturally, it has an inborn apti- 
tude to be thus moved,” as stated in the 
Physics} For we observe that the part naturally 
exposes itself in order to safeguard the whole; 
as, for instance, the hand is without deliberation 
exposed to the blow for the whole body’s safety. 
And since reason copies nature, we find the same 
imitation among the political virtues; for it per- 
tains to the virtuous citizen to expose himself to 
the danger of death for the conservation of the 
whole commonwealth; and if man were a nat- 
ural part of this state, then such inclination 
would be natural to him. 

Consequently, since God is the universal 
good, and under this good both man and angel 
and all creatures are comprised, because every 
creature according to its being naturally belongs 
to God, it follows that from natural love angel 
and man alike love God before themselves and 
with a greater love. Otherwise, if either of them 
loved self more than God, it would follow that 
natural love would be perverse, and that it 
would not be perfected but destroyed by charity. 

Reply Obj, i. Such reasoning holds good of 
things divided on a basis of equality, of which 
one is not the reason of the existence and good- 
ness of the other ; for in such natures each loves 
itself naturally more than it does the other, 
since it is more one with itself than it is with the 
other. But where one is the whole reason of the 
existence and goodness of the other, that one is 
naturally more loved than self ; because, as we 
said above, each part naturally loves the whole 
more than itself, and each individual naturally 
loves the good of the species more than its own 
particular good. Now God is not only the good 
of one species, but is absolutely the universal 
good ; hence everything in its own way naturally 
loves God more than itself. 

Reply Obj. 2. When it is said that God is loved 
by an angel “in so far” as He is good to the 
angel, if the expression “in so far” denotes an 
end, then it is false; for he does not naturally 
love God for bis own good, but for God’s sake. 
If it denotes the nature of love on the lover’s 
part, then it is true, for it would not be in the 
nature of anyone to love God, except from this 
— that everything is dependent on that good 
which is God. 

Reply Obj. 3. Nature's operation is self- 

^Aristotle, ii, 8 (igt/g). 


but much more as to what is common; for 
eveiything is inclined to preserve not merely 
its individuality, but likewise its species, And 
much more has everything a natural inclination 
towards what is the absolutely universal 
good. 

Reply Obj. 4. God, in so far as He is the uni-^ 
versal good, from Whom every natural good 
depends, is loved by everything with natural 
love. So far as He is the good which naturally 
makes all happy with supernatural Happiness, 
He is loved with the love of charity. 

Reply Obj. 5. Since God’s substance and uni- 
versal goodness are one and the same, all who 
behold God’s essence are by the same move- 
ment of love moved towards the Divine es- 
sence as it is distinct from other things, and 
according as it is the universal good. And be- 
cause He is naturally loved by all so far as He 
is the universal good, it is impossible that who- 
ever sees Him in His essence should not love 
Him. But such as do not behold His essence 
know him by some particular effects, which are 
sometimes opposed to their will. So in this way 
they are said lo hate God; yet nevertheless, so 
far as He is the universal good of all, every 
thing naturally loves God more than itself. 

QUESTION LXI 

Of the production of the angels 

IN THE ORDER OF NATURAL BEING 
{In Four Articles) 

After dealing with the nature of the angels, 
their knowledge and will, it now remains for us 
to treaft of their creation, or, speaking in a gen- 
eral way, of their origin. Such consideration is 
threefold. In the first place we must see how 
they were brought into natural being; secondly, 
how they were made perfect in grace or glory 
(q. lxii) ; and thirdly, how some of them be- 
came wicked (q. lxiii). 

Under the first heading there are four points 
of inquiry: (i) Whether the angel has a cause 
of his being? (2) Whether he has existed from 
eternity? (3) Whether he was created before 
corporeal creatures? (4) Whether the angels 
were created in the empyrean heaven? 

Article i. Whether the Angels Have a Cause 
of Their Being? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that the angels have no cause of 
their being. 
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Objectim t. first chapte of Gorresfs 

treatsof things created by God. But there is no 
mention of angels. Therefore the angels were 
not cteated by God. 

Obj, 2. Further, the Philosopher says^ that 
if any substance be a form “without matter, 
straightway it is being and unity of itself, and 
has no cause of its being and unity.^* But the 
angels are immaterial forms, as was shown 
above (q. l, a. 2). Therefore they have no 
cause of their being. 

Obj. 3. Further, whatever is produced by any 
agent, from the very fact of its being produced, 
receives form from it. But since the angels are 
forms, they do not derive their form from any 
agent. Therefore the angels have no active 
cause. 

On the contrary^ It is said (Ps. 148. 2) : Praise 
ye Him all His angels; and further on, verse 5: 
For He spoke and they were made. 

I answer that. It must be affirmed that angels 
and everything that is, except God, were made 
by God. God alone in His own being, while in 
everything else the essence differs from the be- 
ing, as was shown above (q. tii, a. 4; q. vii, a. 
I, Ans. 3; Q. XLiv, A. i). From this it is clear 
that God alone is being through His own es- 
sence, while all other things are beings by par- 
ticipation. Now whatever is by participation is 
caused by what is essentially; as everything 
ignited is caused by fire. Consequently the an- 
gels, of necessity, were made by God. 

Reply Obj. i. Augustine says^ that “the an- 
gels were not passed over in that account of the 
first creation of things, but are designated by 
the name of heavens, or of light.” And they 
were either passed over, or else designated by 
the names of corporeal things, because Moses 
was addressing an undeveloped people, as yet 
incapable of understanding an incorporeal na- 
ture; and if it had been divulged that there 
were creatures existing beyond corporeal na- 
ture, it would have proved to them an occasion 
of idolatry, to which they were inclined, and 
from which Moses especially meant to restrain 
them. 

Reply Obj. 2. Substances that are subsisting 
forms have no formal cause of their being 
and unity, nor an agent cause for changing 
matter from a state of potency to act; but 
they have a cause productive of their entire 
substance. 

From this the solution of the third difficulty 
is manifest. 

1 Metaphysics, vm, 6 (1045*36). 

* City 0/ God, xi. g, 33 (PL 41, 323, 347). 


AETtCLE 2, Whether the Angel Was Product 
by God from Eternity f , 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that the angel was produced by 
God from eternity. 

Objection i. For God is the cause of the an- 
gel by His being, for He does not act through 
something added to His essence. But His being 
is eternal. Therefore He produced the angels 
from eternity. 

Obj. 2. Further, everything which exists at 
one period and not at another is subject to 
time. But the angel is above time, as is laid 
down in the Book De Causis.^ Therefore thte 
angel is not at one time existing and at another 
non-existing, but exists always. 

Obj. 3. Further, Augustine proves^ the souPs 
incorruptibility by the fact that the mind is 
capable of truth. But as truth is incorruptible, 
so is it eternal. Therefore the intellectual na- 
ture of the soul and of the angel is not only in- 
corruptible, but likewise eternal. 

On the contrary, It is said (Proverbs 8 . 23)', 
in the person of begotten Wisdom: The Lord 
possessed me in the beginning of His ways, be* 
fore He made anything from the beginning. 
But, as was shown above (a. i), the angels were 
made by God. Therefore at one time the angels 
were not. 

I answer that, God alone, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, is from eternity. Catholic Faith 
holds this without doubt, and everything to the 
contrary must be rejected as heretical. For God 
so produced creatures that He made them from 
nothing, that is, after there had been nothing. 

Reply Obj. i. God’s being is His will. So tha 
fact that God produced the angels and other 
creatures by His being does not exclude that 
He made them also by His will. But, as was 
shown above (q. xix, a. 3; q. xlvi, a. i), 
God’s will does not act by necessity in produc- 
ing creatures. Therefore He produced such as 
He willed, and when He willed. 

Reply Obj. 2. An angel is above that time 
which is the measure of the movement of the 
heavens, because he is above every movement 
of a corporeal nature. Nevertheless he is not 
above the time which is the measure of the 
succession of his being after his non-being, and 
which is also the measure of the succession 
which is in his operations. Plence Augustine 
says {Gen. ad lit. viii, 20, 22 f that “God 

* Sect, 2 (BA 165); this is said of the soul rather than ol 
angels. Cf. above, Q. Lvrr, a. 3, obj. 3. 

* Solil.y II, 10 (PL 3a, 901). * PL 34, 388, 380. 
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moves the spiritual creature according to 

time/^ 

Reply Obj. 3. Angels and intellectual souls 
are incorruptible by the very fact of their hav- 
ing a nature whereby they are capable of 
truth. But they did not possess this nature from 
eternity. It was bestowed upon them when God 
Himself willed it. Consequently it does not fol- 
low that the angels existed from eternity. 

Article 3. Whether the Angels Were Created 
Before the Corporeal World? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that the angels were created before 
the corporeal world. 

Objection i. For Jerome says {In Ep. ad Tit. 
i, 2)‘: “Six thousand years of our time have not 
yet elapsed; yet how shall we measure the 
time, how shall we count the ages, in which the 
Angels, Thrones, Dominations, and the other 
orders served God?” Damascene also says {De 
Fid. Orth, ii)^: “Some say that the angels were 
begotten before all creation; as Gregory the 
Theologian declares ,*’ He first of all devised the 
angelic and heavenly powders, and the devising 
was the making thereof.” 

Obj. 2. Further, the angelic nature stands 
midway between the Divine and the corporeal 
natures. But the Divine nature is from eternity, 
while coriiorcal nature is from time. Therefore 
the angelic nature was produced before the 
creation of time, and after eternity. 

Obj. 3. Further, the angelic nature is more 
remote from the corporeal nature than one cor- 
poreal nature is from another. But one cor- 
poreal nature was made before another. Hence 
the six days of the production of things are 
set forth in the opening of Genesis. Much 
more, therefore, was the angelic nature made 
before every corporeal nature. 

On the contrary. It is said (Gen, i. i): In 
the beginning God created heaven and earth. 
Now, this would not be true if anything had 
been created previously. Consequently the an- 
gels W’ere not created before corporeal nature. 

I answer that, There is a twofold opinion on 
this point to be found in the writings of the 
Fathers. The more probable one holds that the 
angels were created at the same time as cor- 
poreal creatures. For the angels are part of the 
universe; they do not constitute one universe 
of themselves, but both they and corporeal na- 
tures unite in constituting one universe. This 
appears from the relationship of creature to 

1 PL 26, 5Q4. * Chap. 3 (PG 94. 873). 

* Oiat. xxxvm, In Theoph., (PG 30, 320)* 


creature, because the order of things to each 
other makes up the good of the universe. But 
no part is perfect if separate from its whole. 
Consequently it is improbable that God, Whose 
works are perfect, as it is said Deut. 32. 4, 
should have created the angelic creature before 
other creatures. At the same time the contrary 
is not to be deemed erroneous; especially on 
account of the opinion of Gregory Nazianzen,^ 
whose authority in Christian doctrine is of such 
weight that no one has ever raised objection to 
his teaching, as is also the case with the doctrine 
of Athanasius, as Jerome says.® 

Reply Obj. 1. Jerome is speaking according 
to the teaching of the Greek Fathers, all of 
whom hold the creation of the angels to have 
taken place previously to that of the corporeal 
world. 

Reply Obj. 2. God is not a part of, but is 
above the whole universe, possessing within 
Himself the entire perfection of the universe 
in a more eminent way. But an angel is a part 
of the universe. Hence the comparison does not 
hold. 

Reply Obj. 3. All corporeal creatures are one 
in matter, while the angels do not agree with 
them in matter. Consequently the creation of 
the matter of I he corporeal creature involves 
in a manner the creation of all things; but the 
creation of the angels does not involve crea- 
tion of the universe. 

If the contrary view be held, then in the text 
of Genesis i., In the beginning God created 
heaven and earth, the words, In the beginning, 
must be interpreted, “In the Son,” or “In the 
beginning of time”; but not, “In the beginning, 
before which there was nothing,” unless we say, 
“Before which there was nothing of the nature 
of corporeal creatures.” 

Article 4. Whether the Angeb Were Created 
in the Empyrean Heaven? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that the angels were not created in 
the empyrean heaven. 

Objection 1. For the angels arc incorporeal 
substances. Now a substance which is incorpo- 
real is not dependent upon a body for its exist- 
ence, and as a con.sequence, neither is it for its 
being made. Therefore the angels were not 
created in any corporeal place. 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine remarks {Gen. ad 
lit. iii, 10),® that the angels were created in the 

*Oral. xxxvm, In Tkoph., (PG 36, 320). 

® Cf. Rufinus, Prol. in Oral. Greg. Naz. (cv XLVI, 5.3; 
cf. PG 35, 305). 

®PL 34, 284; also, viii, 20 (388). 
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upper atmosphere: therefcnrc not m the em* 
pyrean heaven. 

Obj. 3. Further, the empyrean heaven is said 
to be the highest heaven. If therefore the angels 
were created in the empyrean heaven, it would 
not be fitting for them to mount up to a still 
higher heaven. And this is contrary to what is 
said in Isaias, speaking in the person of the sin- 
ning angel: / mil ascend into heaven (Isa. 14. 

13). 

On the contrary j Strabus,^ commenting on the 
text In the beginning God created heaven and 
earthy says that by heaven he does not mean the 
visible firmament, but the empyrean, that is, 
the fiery or intellectual firmament, which is not 
so styled from its heat, but from its splendour, 
and which was filled with angels directly it was 
made. 

I answer that^ As was observed (a. 3), the 
one universe is made up of corporeal and spirit- 
ual creatures. Consequently spiritual creatures 
were so created as to bear some relationship to 
the corporeal creature, and to rule over every 
corporeal creature. Hence it was fitting for the 
angels to be created in the highest corporeal 
place, as presiding over all corporeal nature, 
whether it be styled the empyrean heaven, or 
whatever else it be called. So Isidore says'^' that 
the highest heaven is the heaven of the angels, 
explaining the passage of Deuteronomy 10. 14: 
Behold heaven is the Lord's thy God, and the 
heaven of heaven. 

Reply Obj. i. The angels were not created in 
a corporeal place as if depending upon a body 
either as to their being or as to their being 
made, because God could have created them be- 
fore all corporeal creation, as many holy Doc- 
tors hold. They were made in a corporeal place 
in order to show their relationship to corporeal 
nature, and that they are by their power in 
touch with bodies. 

Reply Obj. 2. By the uppermost atmosphere 
Augustine possibly means the highest part of 
heaven, to which the atmosphere has a kind of 
proportion owing to its subtlety and transpar- 
ency. Or else he is not speaking of all the angels, 
but only of such as sinned, who, in the opinion 
of some, belonged to the inferior orders. But 
there is nothing to hinder us from saying that 
the higher angels, as having an exalted and uni- 
versal power over all corporeal things, were 
created in the highest place of the corporeal 
creature; while the other angels, as having 

* Cf. Glossaordin., on Gen. i.i (r, 23, F). 

*Cf. Glossa ordin., on Dcut. 10.14 (ii 343A). Sec abo 
Isadore, Dc Ord. Creatur., chap. 6 (PL 83, 927). 
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iftiare restricted pnw^ers, were created among tifie 
inferior bodies. 

Reply Obj. 3. Isaias is not speaking there of 
any corporeal heaven, but of the heaven of the 
Blessed Trinity, to which the sinning angel 
wished to ascend when he desired to be equal 
in some manner to God, as will appear later on 
(q. lxiii, a. 3). 

QUESTION LXir 

Of the perfection of the angels 

IN the order of grace and of glory 
(In Nine Articles) 

In due sequence we have to inquire how the 
angels were made in the order of grace and of 
glory ; under which heading there are nine points 
of inquiry : (i) Were the angels created in Hap- 
piness? (2) Did they need grace in order to 
turn to God? (3) Were they created in grace? 
(4) Did they merit their Happiness? (5) Did 
they at once enter into Happiness after merit? 
(6) Did they receive grace and glory according 
to their natural capacities? (7) After entering 
into glory, did their natural love and knowledge 
remain? (8) Could they have sinned afterwards? 
(9) After entering into glory, could they ad- 
vance farther? 

Article 1. Whether the Angels Were Created 
in Happiness? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that the angels were created in 
Happiness. 

Objection i. For it is stated (De Eccl. Dogm. 
xxix)^ that “the angels who continue in this 
beatitude wherein they were created, do not of 
their nature pos.sess the good they have.” There- 
fore the angels were created in Happiness. 

Obj. 2. Further, the angelic nature is nobler 
than the corporeal creature. But the corporeal 
creature at once in the beginning of its creation 
was made perfect and complete; nor did its 
lack of form precede in time its formation, but 
only in nature, as Augustine says (Gen. ad lit. 
i, 15).^ Therefore neither did God create the 
angelic nature imperfect and incomplete. But 
its formation and perfection are derived from 
its Happiness, whereby it enjoys God. There- 
fore it was created blessed. 

Obj. 3. Further, according to Augustine (Gen. 
ad lit. iv, 34; v, 5),® the things which we read 
of as being made in the works of the six days 
were all made together at one time, and so all 

* Gennadi us, S9 (PL 58, 995). 
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the si% days itiust have existed instantly from 
the beginning of creation. But, according to his 
exposition/, in those six days^ “the morning” 
was. the angelic knowledge, according to which 
they knew the Word and things in the Word. 
Therefore straightway from their creation they 
knew the Word, and things in the Word. But 
the Happiness of the angels comes of seeing the 
Word. Consequently the angels were happy at 
once from the very beginning of their creation. 

On the contrary f To be established or con- 
firmed in good is of the nature of Happiness. 
But the angels were not confirmed in good as 
soon as they were created; the fall of some of 
them shows this. Therefore the angels were not 
happy from their creation. 

1 answer that, By the name of Happiness 
(beatitude) is understood the ultimate perfec- 
tion of rational or of intellectual nature; and 
hence it is that it is naturally desired, since 
everything naturally desires its ultimate perfec- 
tion. Now there is a twofold ultimate perfection 
of rational or of intellectual nature. The first is 
one which it can procure of its own natural power, 
and this is in a measure called beatitude or hap- 
piness. Hence Aristotle says* that man’s ulti- 
mate happiness consists in the most perfect con- 
templation, by which in this life he can contem- 
plate the highest intelligible object ; and that is 
God. Above this happiness there is still another, 
which we look forward to in the future, whereby 
we shall see God as He is (I John, 3. 2). This 
is beyond the nature of every created intellect, 
as was shown above (q. xir, a. 4). 

So, then, it remains to be said, that, as regards 
this first happiness, which the angel could pro- 
cure by his natural power, he was created al- 
ready happy. Because the angel does not ac- 
quire such happiness by any discursive motion, 
as man does, but, as was observed above (Q. 
LVin, A. 4), is straightway in possession of it, 
owing to his natural dignity. But the angels did 
not have from the beginning of their creation 
that ultimate Happiness which is beyond the 
power of nature, because such Happiness is no 
part of their nature, but its end; and conse- 
quently they ought not to have it immediately 
from the beginning. 

Reply Obj. i. Happiness is there taken for 
that natural perfection which the angel had in 
the state of innocence. 

Reply Obj. 2. The corporeal creature instant- 
ly in the beginning of its creation could not have 
the perfection to which it is brought by its oper- 

»Bk. IV, 22 (PL 34 » 3 I 2 )* 
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ation. Conaequenily, acc(»rdm^ to Attgusime 
(Gen. ad lit. v, 4, 5),® the growing of plants 
from the earth ^d not take place at once among 
the first works, in which only the germinating 
power of the plants was bestowed upon the 
earth. In the same way, the angelic creature in 
the beginning of its creation had the perfection 
of its nature, but it did not have the perfection 
to which it had to come by its operation. 

Reply Obj. 3. The angel has a twofold knowl- 
edge of the Word: the one which is natural, 
and the other according to glory. He has a natu- 
ral knowledge whereby he knows the Word 
through a likeness of it shining in his nature, 
and he has a knowledge of glory whereby he 
knows the Word through His essence. By both 
kinds of knowledge the angel knows things in 
the Word, imperfectly by his natural knowl- 
edge, and perfectly by his knowledge of glory. 
Therefore the first knowledge of things in the 
Word was present to the angel from the outset 
of his creation, while the second was not, but 
only when the angels became blessed by turning 
to the good. And this is properly termed their 
morning knowledge. 

Article 2. Whether an Angel Needs Grace in 
Order To Turn to God? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that the angel had no need of grace 
in order to turn to God. 

Objcctioji I. For, we have no need of grace 
for what we can accomplish naturally. But the 
angel naturally turns to God, because he loves 
God naturally, as is clear from what has been 
said (q. lx, a. 5). Therefore an angel did not 
need grace in order to turn to God. 

Obj.' 2. Further, it seems that we need help 
only for difficult tasks. Now it was not a diffi- 
cult task for the angel to turn to God, because 
there was no obstacle in him to such turning. 
Therefore the angel had no need of grace in 
order to turn to God. 

Obj. 3. Further, to turn oneself to God is to 
dispose oneself for grace; hence it is said (Zach. 
1.3): Turn yc to Me, and I will turn to you. 
But ^e do not stand in need of grace in order 
to prepare ourselves for grace, for thus we 
should go on to infinity. Therefore the angel 
did not need grace to turn to God. 

On the contrary, It was by turning to God 
that the angel reached to Happiness. If, then, 
he had needed no grace in order to turn to God, 
it would follow that he did not require grace in 
order to possess everlasting life. But this is con- 

» PL 34, 324. 338. 





t^sury tb^ say!^ of tbe Apostil (Rom. 6. 93) : 

The pnfice 0 / k Ufe evetiaskng, 

I.msper ihat^ Tbe aogds stood m need of 
grace in order to turn to God, as the object of 
Happiness. For, as was observed above (q. lx, 
A. 2), the natural movement of the will is the 
principle of all things that we will. But the 
wiirs natural inclination is directed towards 
what is in keeping with its nature. Therefore, if 
there is anything which is above nature, the will 
cannot be inclined towards it, unless helped by 
some other supernatural principle. Thus it is 
clear that hre has a natural tendency to give 
forth heat, and to generate fire ; but to generate 
flesh is beyond the natural power of fire, and 
consequently, fire has no tendency to this, ex- 
cept in so far as it is moved instrumentally by 
the nutritive soul. 

Now it was shown above (q, xii, a. 4), when 
we were treating of God’s knowledge, that to 
see God in His essence, in which the ultimate 
Happiness of the rational creature consists, is 
beyond the nature of every created intellect. 
Consequently no rational creature can have the 
movement of the will directed towards such 
Happiness unless it is moved through a super- 
natural agent. This is what we call the help of 
grace. Therefore it must be said tliat an angel 
could not of his own will be turned to such 
Happiness, except by the help of grace. 

Reply Obj. i. The angel loves God naturally, 
so far as God is the author of his natural being. 
But here we are speaking of turning to God, so 
far as God bestows Happiness by the vision of 
His essence. 

Reply Obj. 2. A thing is difficult which is be- 
yond a power; and this happens in two ways. 
First of all, because it is beyond the natural ca- 
pacity of the power. And then, if it can be at- 
tained by some help, it is said to be difficult, 
but if it can in no way be attained, then it is 
impossible; thus it is impossible for a man to 
fly. In another way a thing may be beyond the 
power, not according to the natural order of such 
power, but owing to some added hindrance; as 
to mount upwards is not contrary to the natural 
order of the moving power of the soul, because 
the soul, considered in itself, can be moved in 
any direction, but is hindered from so doing by 
the weight of the body ; consequently it is ffiffi- 
cult for a man to mount upwards. To be turned 
to his ultimate Happiness is difficult for man 
both because it is beyond his nature, and be- 
cause he has a hindrance from the corruption of 
the body and the infection of sin. But it is diffi- 
cult for an angel only because it is supernatural. 


uf Jtbe to- 
wards Ood be termed e conversion to God. 
And 30 there is a. threefold turning to God. The 
first is by the perfect love of God; thia belongs 
to the creature enjoying the possession of God, 
and for such conversion, perfecting grace is. re- 
quired. The next turning to God is that which 
merits Happiness ; and for this there is required 
habitual grace, which is the principle of merit. 
The third turning to God is t^t whereby a man 
disposes himself so that he may have grace; for 
this no habitual grace is required, but the opera- 
tion of God, Who draws the soul towards Him- 
self, according to Lament. 5. 21: Convert 
0 Lord, to Thee, and V)e shall be converted^ 
Hence it is clear that there is no need to go on 
to infinity. 

Article 3. Whether the Angels Were Created 
in Grace? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article; It 
would seem that the angels were not created 
in grace. 

Objection i. For Augustine says (Gen, ad Ut. 
ii. 8)^ that the angelic nature was first made 
without form, and was called heaven; but after- 
wards it received its form, and was then called 
light. But such formation comes from grace. 
Therefore they were not created in grace. 

Obj. 2. Further, grace turns the rational crea- 
ture towards God. If„ therefore, the angel had 
been created in grace, no angel would ever have 
turned away from God. 

Obj. 3. Further, grace comes midway between 
nature and glory. But the angels were not made 
blessed in their creation. Therefore it seems 
that they were not created in grace, but that 
they were first created in nature only, and then 
received grace, and that last of all they were 
made blessed. 

On the contrary^ Augustine says,^ ‘‘Who 
wrought the good will of the angels? Who, save 
Him Who created them with His will, that is, 
with the pure love wherewith they cling to Him, 
at the same time building up their nature and 
bestowing grace on them?” 

I answer that, Although there are conflicting 
opinions on this point, some holding that the 
angels were created only in a natural state,® 

^ PL 34, 269; also, I, 3. Q (247. 248); itr, 201 (292). 
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while others maintain that they were created 
in grace;* yet it seems more probable, and more 
in keeping with the sayings of holy men, that 
they were created in sanctifying grace. For we 
Bee that all things which, in the process of time, 
created by the work of Divine Providence, were 
produced by the operation of God, were created 
in the first fashioning of things according to 
seedlike forms {seminales rationes)^ as Augus- 
tine says {Gen. ad lit. viii, 3),^ such as trees, 
animals, and the rest. Now it is evident that 
sanctifying grace bears the same relation to 
Happiness as the seedlike form in nature does to 
the natural effect; hence (I John 3. q) grace is 
called the seed of God. As, then, in Augustine’s 
opinion it is contended that the seedlike forms 
of all natural effects were implanted in the crea- 
ture when corporeally created, so, straightway 
from the beginning the angels were created in 
grace. 

Reply Obj. i. Such absence of form in the 
angels can be understood either in relation to 
their formation in glory, and so the absence of 
formation preceded formation by priority of 
time. Or else it can be understood of the for- 
mation according to grace, and so it did not pre- 
cede in the order of time, but in the order of na- 
ture; as Augustine holds with regard to the for- 
mation of corporeal things {Gen. ad lit. i, 15).® 

Reply Obj. 2. Every form inclines the subject 
after the mode of the subject’s nature. Now it is 
the mode of an intellect nature to be inclined 
freely towards the objects it desires. Conse- 
quently the inclination of grace does not impose 
necessity; but he who has grace can fail to make 
use of it, and can sin. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although in the order of nature 
grace comes midway between nature and glory, 
nevertheless, in the order of time, in created 
nature, glory is not simultaneous with nature, 
because glory is the end of the operation of na- 
ture helped by grace. But grace docs not stand 
as the end of operation, because it is not of 
works, but as the principle of right operation. 
Therefore it was fitting for grace to be given 
straightway with nature. 

Article 4. Whether a Blessed Angel Merits His 
Happiness? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that the blessed angel did not merit 
his Happiness. 

' Praepositinus, Summa (cf. note to S.T. of Alexander 
of Hales— QR n, 125, n. 2); Albert the Great, In SenL^ 11, 
d. 3, A. 12 (BO xxvri, 85) ; See below, 0. xcv. a. i. 
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Objection i. For merit arises from the diffi- 
culty of the meritorious act. But the angel ex- 
perienced no difficulty in acting well. Therefore 
a good action was not meritorious for him. 

Obj. 2. Further, we do not merit by merely 
natural operations. But it was quite natural for 
the angel to turn to God. Therefore he did not 
thereby merit Happiness. 

Obj. 3. Further, if a blessed angel merited his 
Happiness, he did so either before he had it, or 
else afterwards. But it was not before, because, 
in the opinion of many, he had no grace before 
by which to merit it. Nor did he merit it after- 
wards, because thus he would be meriting it 
now, which is clearly false, because in that case 
a lower angel could by meriting rise up to the 
rank of a higher, and the distinct degrees of 
grace would not be permanent, which is not ad- 
missible. Consequently the angel did not merit 
his Happiness. 

On the contrary^ It is stated (Apoc. 21. 17) 
that the measure of the angel in that heavenly 
Jerusalem is the measure of a man. But man 
can only reach Happiness by merit. Therefore 
the same is the case with the angel. 

I answer that. Perfect Happiness is natural 
only to God, because being and Happiness are 
one and the same thing in Him. Happiness, how’- 
ever, is not of the nature of the creature, but is 
its end. Now everytliing attains its last end by 
its operation. Such operation leading to the end 
is either productive of the end, when such end 
is not beyond the power of the agent wrecking 
for the end, as the healing art is productive 
of health; or else it is deserving of the end, 
when such end is beyond the capacity of the 
agent striving to attain it, and therefore it 
is looked for from another’s bestowing. Now^ 
it is evident from what has gone before (a. i ; 
Q. XII, A. 4), ultimate Hai)piness exceeds both 
the angelic and the human nature. It remains, 
then, that both man and angel merited their 
Happiness. 

And if the angel was created in grace, without 
which there is no merit, there would be no diffi- 
culty in saying that he merited Happiness; as 
also, jf one were to say that he had grace in any 
w^ay before he had glory. But if he had no grace 
before entering upon Happiness, it would then 
have to be said that he had Happiness without 
merit, even as we have grace. This, however, is 
against the idea of Happiness, “which has the 
notion of an end, and is the reward of virtue,” 
as even the Philosopher says.^ Or else it will 
have to be said, as some others have main- 

^ Ethics^ I, 7, 9 (1097*34; io99*»i6). 
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tained/ that the angeJs merit Happiness by 
their divine ministrations while they already en- 
joy that Happiness. This is quite contrary, 
again, to the notion of merit, since merit con- 
veys the idea of a means to an end, while what 
is already in its end cannot, properly speaking, 
be moved towards that end; and so no one 
merits what he already enjoys. Or else it wdl 
have to be said that one and the same act of 
turning to God, so far as it comes of free choice, 
is meritorious, and so far as it attains the end, 
is the enjoyment of Happiness. Even this view 
will not stand, because free choice is not the 
sufficient cause of merit, and, consequently, an 
act cannot be meritorious as coming from free 
choice, except in so far as it is informed by 
grace; but it cannot at the same time be in- 
formed by imperfect grace, which is the prin- 
ciple of meriting, and by perfect grace, which 
is the principle of enjoying. Hence it does not 
appear to be possible for anyone to enjoy Hap- 
piness and at the same time to merit it. Conse- 
quently it is better to say that the angel had 
grace before he was admitted to Happiness, 
and that by such grace he merited Happiness. 

Reply Obj. i. The angel’s difficulty of doing 
well docs not come from any contrariety or 
hindrance of natural powers, but from the fact 
that the good work is beyond his natural ca- 
pacity. 

Reply Obj. 2. An angel did not merit Happi- 
ness by natural turning towards God, but by the 
turning towards God of charity, which comes 
of grace. 

The answer to the third objection is evident 
from what we have said. 

Article 5. Whether the Angel Obtained Hap- 
pmess Immediately After One Act of Merit? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
would seem that the angel did not possess Hap- 
piness instantly after one act of merit. 

Objection i. For it is more difficult for a man 
to do well than for an angel. But man is not re- 
warded at once after one act of merit. There- 
fore neither was the angel. 

Obj. 2. Further, an angel could act at once, 
and in an instant, from the very outset of his 
creation, for even natural bodies begin to be 
moved in the very instant of their creation; and 
if the movement of a body could be instantane- 
ous, like operations of mind and will, it would 
have movement in the first instant of its gene- 
ration. Consequently, if the angel merited Hap- 

* Cf. Peter Lombard, Sent.y u, v, 6 (QR i, 329); also, 
Albertus Magnus, In Sent., n, v, 7 (BO xxvn, 124). 


piness by one act o| his trill, he merited it in the 
first instant of his creation; and so, if their 
Happiness was not kept back, then the angels 
were in Happiness in the first instant. 

Obj. 3. Further, there must be many intervals 
between things which are far apart. But the 
Happiness state of the angels is very far from 
their natural condition, while merit comes mid- 
way between. Therefore the angel would have 
to pass through many stages of merit in order 
to reach Happiness. 

On the contrary, Man’s soul and an angel are 
ordered alike for Happiness; consequently 
equality with angels is promised to the saints 
(Luke, 20. 36). Now the soul separated from 
the body, if it has merit deserving Happiness, 
enters at once into Happiness, unless there be 
some obstacle. Therefore so does an angel. Now 
an angel instantly, in his first act of charity, 
had the merit of Happiness. Therefore, since 
there was no obstacle within him, he passed at 
once into Happiness by only one meritorious 
act. 

I answer that, The angel was made blessed in- 
stantly after the first act of charity, whereby 
he merited Happiness. The reason for this is 
that grace perfects nature according to the man- 
ner of the nature; just as every perfection is 
received in the subject capable of perfection, 
according to its mode. Now it is proper to the 
angelic nature to receive its natural perfection 
not by passing from one stage to another, but 
to have it at once naturally, as was shown above 
(q. Lviir, A, 3). But as the angel is of his nature 
ordered to natural perfection, so is he by 
merit ordered to glory. Hence instantly after 
merit the angel secured Happiness. Now the 
merit of Happiness in angel and man alike can 
be from merely one act, because man merits 
Happiness by every act informed by charity. 
Hence it remains that an angel was made bless- 
ed straightway after one act informed by 
charity. 

Reply Obj. i. Man was not intended naturally 
to secure his ultimate perfection at once, like 
the angel. Hence a longer way was assigned to 
man than to the angel for meriting Happiness. 

Reply Obj, 2. The angel is above the time of 
corporeal things; hence the various instants re- 
garding the angels are not to be taken except as 
reckoning the succession of their acts. Now 
their act which merited Happiness could not be 
in them simultaneously with the act of Happir 
ness, which is enjoyment, since the one belongs 
to imperfect grace and the other to perfected 
grace. Consequently, we must admit different 
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id m 6 wliich thl angel merited 
Happinesi^, aiid in another was made happy. 

M^piy Obj. 3. It is of the nature of an angrf 
instantly to attain the perfection to which be is 
ordained. Consequently, only one meritorious 
act is required; hence this act can be called an 
mterval because through it the angel is brought 
to Happiness. 

A&ticle 6. Whether the Angels Received 
Grace and Glory According to the Degree 
of Their Natural Gifts? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It 
would seem that the angels did not receive 
grace and glory according to the degree of their 
natural gifts. 

Objection 1. For grace is bestowed of God’s 
Will alone. Therefore the degtee of grace de- 
pends on God’s will, and not on the degree of 
their natural gifts. 

Obj. 2. Further, a human act seems to be 
more closely allied with grace than nature is, 
because a human act is preparatory to grace. 
But grace does not come of works, as is said 
Rom. II. 6. Therefore much less does the de- 
gree of grace depend upon the degree of their 
natural gifts. 

Obj. 3. Further, man and angel arc alike or- 
dained for happiness or grace. But man does not 
receive more grace according to the degree of 
his natural gifts. Therefore neither does the 
angel. 

On the contrary, Is the saying of the Master 
of the Sentences {Sent, ii, d. 3),^ that “those 
angels who were created with more subtle na- 
tures and of keener intelligence in wisdom, 
Were likewise endowed with greater gifts of 
grace.” 

/ answer that, It is reasonable to suppose 
that gifts of graces and perfection of Happi- 
ness were bestowed on the angels according to 
the degree of their natural gifts. The reason for 
this can be drawn from two sources. 

First of all, on the part of God, Who, in the 
order of His wisdom, established various de- 
grees in the angelic nature. Now as the angelic 
nature was made by God for attaining grace and 
Happiness, so likewise the grades of the angelic 
nature seem to be ordained for the various de- 
grees of grace and glory; just as when, for ex- 
ample, the builder chisels the stones for build- 
ing a house, from the fact that he prepares some 
more artistically and more fittingly than others, 
it is dear that he is setting them apart for the 
more ornate part of the house. So it seems that 

» Chap. 2 (QRi, 318)- 


Gnd riestitted those angels fot greater gifts of 
grace and fuller Happiness, whom He made of a 
higher nature. 

Secondly, the same is evident on the part of 
the angel. The angel is not a compound of dif- 
ferent natures, so that the inclination of the one 
hinders or retards the tendency of the other; 
as happens in man, in whom the movement of 
his intellectual part is either retarded or hind- 
ered by the inclination of his sensitive part. 
But when there is nothing to retard or hinder it, 
nature is moved with its whole energy. So it is 
reasonable to suppose that the angels who had 
a higher nature were turned to God more force- 
fully and efficaciously. The same thing happens 
in men, since greater grace and glory are be- 
stowed according to the greater intensity of 
their turning to God. Hence it appears that the 
angels who had the greater natural powers, had 
the more grace and glory. 

Reply Obj. i. As grace comes of God’s will 
alone, so likewise does the nature of the angel; 
and as God’s will ordered nature for grace, so 
did it order the various degrees of nature to the 
various degrees of grace. 

Reply Obj. 2. The acts of the rational crea- 
ture are from the creature itself, whereas na- 
ture is immediately from God. Accordingly it 
seems rather that grace is bestowed according 
to degree of nature than according to works. 

Reply Obj. 3. Diversity of natural gifts is in 
one way in the angels, who differ according to 
species, and in quite another way in men, wffio 
differ only numerically. For specific difference 
is on account of the end, while numerical differ- 
ence is because of the matter. Furthermore, 
there is something in man which can impede or 
retard the movement of his intellectual nature, 
but not in the angels. Consequently the argu- 
ment is not the same for both. 

Article 7. Whether Natural Knowledge and 
Love Remam in the Beatified Angels? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article: It 
would seem that natural knowledge and love do 
not remain in the beatified angels. 

Objection i. For it is said (I Cor. 13. 10): 
When that which is perfect is come, then that 
which is in part shall be done away. But natural 
love and knowledge are imperfect in comparison 
with knowledge and love that is blessed. There- 
fore, in Happiness, natural knowledge and love 
cease. 

Obj. 2. Further, where one suffices, another 
is superfluous. But the knowledge and love of 
glory suffice for the blessed angels. Therefore it 
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he ioir their netwal knew- 

ledge end love to remain. 

Obi 3. Further, the same power has not two 
simultaneous acts, as the same line cannot, at 
the same end, be terminated in two points. But 
the blessed angels are always exercising their 
beatified knowledge and love ; for, as is said in 
the Ethics,^ “happiness consists not in habit, 
but in act.” Therefore there can never be natu- 
ral knowledge and love in the angels. 

On the contrary j So long as a nature endures, 
its operation remains. But Happiness doe.s not 
destroy nature, since it is its perfection. There- 
fore it does not take away natural knowledge 
and love. 

I answer that, Natural knowledge and love re- 
main in the angels. For as principles of opera- 
tions are mutually related, so are the operations 
themselves. Now it is manifest that nature is re- 
lated to Happiness as first to second, because 
Happiness always is added to nature. But the 
first must always be preserved in the second. 
Consequently nature must be preserved in Hap- 
piness, and in like manner the act of nature 
must be preserved in the act of Happiness. 

Reply Obj. i. The advent of a perfection re- 
moves the opposite imperfection. Now the im- 
perfection of nature is not opposed to the per- 
fection of Happiness, but underlies it; just as 
the imperfection of the power underlies the per- 
fection of the form, and the power is not taken 
away by the form, but the privation which is 
opposed to the form. In the same way, the im- 
perfection of natural knowledge is not opposed to 
the perfection of the knowledge in glory, for noth- 
ing hinders us from knowing a thing at the same 
time through various mediums, as a thing may be 
known ut the one time through a probable medi- 
um and through a demonstrative one. In like man- 
ner, an angel can know God by His essence, and 
this appertains to his knowledge of glory ; and at 
the same time he can know God by his own es- 
sence, which belongs to his natural knowledge. 

Reply Obj. 2. All things which make up Hap- 
piness are sufficient of themselves. But in order 
for them to exist, they presuppose the natural 
gifts, because no Happiness is self-subsisting ex- 
cept the uncreated Happiness. 

Reply Obj. 3-. There cannot be two operations 
of the one power at the one time, unless one is 
ordered to the other. But natural knowledge 
and love are ordered to the knowledge and love 
of glory. Accordingly there is nothing to hinder 
natural knowledge and love from existing in the 
angel together with those of glory. 

1 AmtoUe, 1 , 8 


Aittxci* i IVUlAsr a jpUss^ Ajtfet Can $0t} 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Artick: It 
would seem that a blessed angel can sin. 

Objection i. For, as was said above (a. 7), 
Happiness does not do away with nature. But it 
is of the very nation of created nature that it 
can fail. Therefore a blessed angel can sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, “the rational powers are re- 
lated to opposites,” as the Philosopher ob- 
serves.* But the will of the angel in Hap^nness 
does not cease to be rational. Therefore it it in- 
clined towards good and evil. 

Obj. 3. Further, it pertains to the liberty of 
choice that man be able to choose good or evil. 
But the freedom of choice is not lessened in the 
blessed angels. Therefore they can sin. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {Gen. ai Ut, 
xi)* that there is “in the holy angels” that nature 
which is not able to sin. Therefore the holy 
angels cannot sin. 

/ answer that, The blessed angels are not able 
to sin. The reason for this is because their Hap- 
piness consists in seeing God through His es- 
sence. Now, God’s essence is the very essence 
of goodness. Consequently the angel seeing God 
is in the same way towards God as anyone else 
not seeing God is to the common notion of 
goodness. Now it is impossible for any man 
either to will or to do anything except aiming 
at what is good, or for him to wish to turn away 
from good as such. Therefore the blessed angd 
can neither will nor act, except as aiming to- 
wards God. Now whoever wills or acts in this 
manner is not able to sin. Consequently the 
blessed angel cannot sin. 

Reply Obj. 1. Created good, considered in it- 
self, can fail. But from its perfect union with 
the uncreated good, such as is the union of Hap- 
piness, it is rendered unable to sin, for the rea- 
son already given. 

Reply Obj. 2. The rational powers are related 
to opposites in the things to which they are not 
ordered naturally; but as to the things to which 
they are naturally ordered, they are not related 
to opposites. For the intellect cannot not assent 
to naturally known principles ; in the same way, 
the will cannot not adhere to good, as good, be- 
cause the will is naturally ordered to good as to 
its proper object. Consequently the will of the 
angels is related to opposites, as to doing many 
things, or not doing them. But they have no re- 
lation to opposites with regard to God Himself. 
Whom they see to be the essence itself of good- 

* Metaphysics, ix, 2 (io46**5)- 

* Chap. 7 (PL 34 . 433). 
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ness^ but in all things their aim is towards God, 
whichever alternative they choose. And this is 
without sin. 

Reply Obj. 3. Free choice in its choice of 
means to an end is disposed just as the intellect 
is to conclusions. Now it is evident that it per- 
tains to the power of the intellect to be able to 
proceed to different conclusions, according to 
given principles, but for it to proceed to some 
conclusion by neglecting the order of the prin- 
ciples comes of its own defect. Hence it per- 
tains to the perfection of its liberty for free 
choice to be able to choose between opposite 
things, keeping the order of the end in view. 
But it pertains to the defect of liberty for it to 
choose anything by turning away from the ord- 
er of the end. And this is to sin. Hence there is 
greater liberty of choice in the angels, who are 
not able to sin, than there is in ourselves, who 
are able to sin. 

Akticle 9. Whether the Blessed Angels 
Advance in Happiness? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article: It 
would seem that the blessed angels can advance 
in Happiness. 

Objection i. For charity is the principle of 
merit. But there is perfect charity in the angels. 
Therefore the blessed angels can merit. Now, as 
merit increases, the reward of Happiness in- 
creases. Therefore the blessed angels can pro- 
gress in Happiness. 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine says^ that God 
"makes use of us for our own gain, and for His 
own goodness.” The same thing happens to the 
angels, whom He uses for sinritual ministrations, 
since they are all (Vulg., Are they not all ... ?) 
ministering spirits, sent to minister for them 
who shall receive the inheritance of salvation 
(Heb. I. 14). This would not be for their gain 
were they not to merit thereby, nor to advance 
in Happiness. It remains, then, that the blessed 
angels can merit, and can advance in Happi- 
ness. 

Obj. 3. Further, it argues imperfection for 
anyone not occupying the foremost place not 
to be able to advance. But the angels are not in 
the highest degree of Happiness. Therefore, if 
unable to ascend higher, it would appear that 
there is imperfection and defect in them, which 
is not admissible. 

On the contrary. Merit and progress belong 
to this present condition of life. But angels are 
not wayfarers travelling towards beatitude, 
they are already in possession of Happiness, 

‘ Christian Doctrine, i, 32 (PL 34, 32). 


Consequently the blessed angels can neither 
merit nor advance in Happiness. 

I answer that, In every movement the mov- 
er’s intention is centred upon one determined 
end, to which he intends to lead the movable 
subject, because intention looks to the end, 
which the notion of infinity opposes. Now it is 
evident, since the rational creature cannot of its 
own power attain to its Happiness, which con- 
sists in the vision of God, as is clear from what 
has gone before (a. 1, q. xn, A. 4 ), that it needs 
to be moved by God towards its Happiness. 
Therefore there must be some one determined 
thing to which every rational creature is di- 
rected as to its last end. 

Now this one determinate thing cannot, in 
the vision of God. consist precisely in that which 
is seen, for the Supreme Truth is seen by all the 
blessed in various degrees. But it pertains to the 
mode of vision, that diverse terms arc fixed 
beforehand by the intention of Him Who di- 
rects towards the end. For it is impos.sible that 
as the rational creature is led on to the vision of 
the Supreme Essence, it should be led on in the 
same way to the supreme mode of vision, which 
is comprehension, for this belongs to God only; 
as is evident from what was said above (q. 
XII, A. 7; Q. XIV, A. 3). But .since infinite effi- 
cacy is required for comprehending God. while 
the creature’s efficacy in beholding is only finite, 
and since every finite thing is in infinite degrees 
removed from the infinite, it comes to pass that 
the rational creature understands God more or 
less clearly according to many degrees. And as 
Happiness consists in the vision it.sclf, so the 
degree of vision lies in a certain mode of the 
vision. 

ThertJfore every rational creature is so led by 
God to the end of its Happiness tliat from God’s 
prede.stinalion it is brought even to a deter- 
minate degree of Happiness. Consequently 
when that degree is once secured it cannot pass 
to a higher degree. 

Reply Obj. i. Merit belongs to him who is 
moved to an end. Now the rational creature is 
moved towards its end, not only by being acted 
upon,, but also by working actively. If the end 
is within the power of the rational creature, 
then its action is said to procure the end, just 
as man acquires knowledge by reflection; but 
if the end be beyond its power, and is looked 
for from another, then the action will be meri- 
torious of the end. But what is already in the 
ultimate term is not said to be moved, but to 
have been moved. Consequently, to merit be- 
longs to the imperfect charity of this life, while 
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perfect charity does not iqerit. but rather enjoys 
the reward. Even as in acquired habits, the 
operation preceding the habit is productive of 
the habit, but the operation from an acquired 
habit is both perfect and enjoyable. In the same 
way the act of perfect charity has no aspect of 
merit, but belongs rather to the perfection of 
the reward. 

Reply Obj. 2. A thing can be termed useful 
in two ways. First of all, as being on the way to 
an end; and so the merit of Happiness is useful. 
Secondly, as the part is useful for the whole; as 
for instance the wall for a house. In this way 
the angelic ministerings are useful for the bless- 
ed angels since they are a part of their Happi- 
ness; for to pour out acquired perfection upon 
others is of the nature of what is perfect, con- 
sidered as perfect. 

Reply Obj, 3. Although a blessed angel is not 
absolutely in the highest degree of Happiness, 
yet, as to himself he is in the highest degree, 
according to Divine predestination. Neverthe- 
less the joy of the angels can be increased with 
regard to the salvation of such as are saved by 
their ministrations, according to Luke 15. 10: 
There is (Vulg., shall be) joy before the aiigels 
of God upon one sinner doing penance. Such 
joy belongs to their accidental reward, which 
can be increased up to the judgment day. 
Hence some writers say^ that they can merit as 
to their accidental reward. But it is better to 
say^hat the Blessed can in no way merit, with- 
out being at the same time a wayfarer and one 
comprehending, like Christ, Who alone was 
such. For the Blessed acquire such joy by vir- 
tue of their Happiness, rather than by merit. 

QUES riON Lxni 

The malice of the angels with 

KF-GAKD TO SIN 

(In Nme Articles) 

In the next place we must consider how 
angels became evil: first of all with regard to 
the evil of fault ; and secondly, as to the evil of 
punishment (q. lxiv). Under the first heading 
there are nine points for consideration: (i) Can 
there be evil of faults in the angels? (2) W^hat 
kind of sins can be in them? (3) What did the 
angel seek in sinning? (4) Supposing that some 
became evil by a sin of their own choosing, 
are any of them naturally evil? (5) Supposing 
that it is not so, could any one of them become 

^Wni. of Paris, De Univ,, ni-ii, chap. 156(11, Q48);cf. 
Glossa ordin., on Num. 25.5 (i, ^iiC); Origen, In Num., 
horn. XX (FG 12, 735); In Luc., horn, xiii (PG 13, 1832). 
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evil in the first instant; of bis creation by an 
act of his own will? (6) Supposing that he did 
not, was there any interval between his crea- 
tion and fall? (7) Was the highest of them who 
fell, absolutely the highest among the angels? 
(8) Was the sin of the foremost angel the cause 
of the others sinning? (9) Did as many sin as 
remained steadfast? 

Article i. Whether the Evil of Fault Can Be 
in the Angels? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that there can be no evil of fault 
in the angels. 

Objection i. For there can be no evil, except 
in things which are in potency, as is said by the 
Philosopher,^ because the subject of privation 
is a being in potency. But the angels have not 
being in potency, since they are subsisting 
forms. Therefore there can be no evil of fault, 
in them. 

Obj, 2. Further, the angels are higher than 
the heavenly bodies. But philosophers say® that 
there cannot be evil in the heavenly bodies. 
Therefore neither can there be in the angels. 

Obj. 3. Further, what is natural to a thing is 
always in it. But it is natural for the angels to 
be moved by the movement of love towards 
God. Therefore such love cannot be withdrawn 
from them. But in loving God they do not sin. 
Consequently the angels cannot sin. 

Obj, 4. Further, desire is only of what is good 
or apparently good. Now for the angels there 
can be no apparent good which is not a true 
good, because in them either there can be no 
error at all, or at least not before guilt. There- 
fore the angels can desire only what is truly 
good. But no one sins by desiring wdiat is truly 
good. Consequently the angel does not sin by 
desire. 

On the contrary, It is said (Job. 4. 18) ; In 
His angels He found wickedness, 

I afiswer that, An angel or any other rational 
creature considered in his own nature, is able to 
sin; and to whatever creature it belongs not to 
be able to sin, such creature has it as a gift of 
grace, and not from the condition of nature. 
The reason of this is because sinning is nothing 
else than a deviation from that rightness which 
an act ought to have, whether we speak of sin 
in nature, in things made or in morals. That 
act alone, the rule of which is the very power of 

* Metaphysics, ix, 9 (1051*18), 

s Aristotle, Metaphysics, ix, 9 (1051*19); Avicenna, 
Meta., IX, 6 (io6ra); cf. De Error, Philosoph., vi, 12 (MD 
13); Averroes, In Meta., rx, iq (vin, 24sF). 
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agent, eati never' fall short df rectitude, sin is only on tlie part of the choice which does 


Were the craftsman’s hand the rule itself en- 
graving, he could not engrave the wood other- 
wise than tightly ; but if the rightness of engrav- 
ing be judged by another rule, then the engrav- 
ing may be right or faulty. Now the Divine will 
is the sole rule of God’s act, because it is not 
ordered to any higher end. But every created 
will has rectitude of act so far only as it is regu- 
lated according to the Divine will, to which the 
last end is to be referred, just as every will of 
a subordinate ought to be regulated by the will 
of his superior; for instance, the soldier’s will, 
according to the will of his commanding officer. 
Thus only in the Divine will is there not able 
to be sin, whereas there can be sin in the will of 
every creature, considering the condition of its 
nature. 

Reply Obj. i. In the angels there is no po- 
tency to natural being. Yet there is potency in 
their intellectual part, according as it is inclined 
to this or that thing. In the respect there can be 
evil in them. 

Reply Obj. 2. The heavenly bodies have none 
but a natural operation. Therefore as there can 
be no evil of corruption in their nature, so 
neither can there be evil of disorder in their 
natural action. But besides their natural action 
there is the action of free choice in the angels, 
by reason of which evil may be in them. 

Reply Obj. 3. It is natural for the angel to 
turn to God by the movement of love, according 
as God is the principle of his natural being. But 
for him to turn to God as the object of super- 
natural Happiness, comes of freely given love, 
from which he could be turned away by sinning. 

Reply Obj. 4. Mortal sin occurs in two ways 
in the act of free choice. First, when something 
evil is chosen; as man sins by choosing adul- 
tery, which is evil of itself. Such sin always 
comes of ignorance or error. Otherwise what is 
evil would never be chosen as good. The adul- 
terer errs in the particular, choosing this delight 
of a disordered act as something good to be per- 
formed now, from the inclination of passion or 
of habit, even though he does not err in his uni- 
versal judgment, but retains a right opinion in 
this respect. In this way there can be no sin in 
the angel, because there are no passions in the 
angels to fetter reason or intellect, is mani- 
fest from what has been said above (q. lix, a. 
4) ; nor, again, could any habit inclining to sin 
precede their first sin. In another way sin comes 
of free choice by choosing something good in it- 
self, but not according to the order of due meas- 
ure or rule, so that the defect which induces 


not have its due order (except on the part of 
the thing chosen) ; as if one were to pray with- 
out heeding the order established by the 
Church. Such a sin does not presuppose ignor- 
ance, but merely absence of consideration of the 
things which ought to be considered. In this 
way the angel sinned, by seeking his own good, 
from his own free choice, without being or- 
dered to the rule of the Divine will. 

Article 2. Whether Only the Sin of Pride and 
Envy Can Exist in an Angel? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that there can be other sins in the 
angels besides those of pride and envy. 

Objection i. Because whosoever can delight 
in any kind of sin can fall into the sin itself. 
But the demons delight even in the obscenities 
of carnal sins, as Augustine says.^ Therefore 
there can also be carnal sins in the demons. 

Obj. 2. Further, as pride and envy are spiri- 
tual sins, so are acedia, avarice, and anger. But 
spiritual sins are concerned with the spirit, just 
as carnal sins are with the flesh. Therefore not 
only can there be pride and envy in the angels, 
but likewise acedia and avarice. 

Obj. 3. Further, according to Gregory 
{Moral. xxxi ),2 “many vices spring from pride; 
and in like manner from envy.” But, if the 
cause is granted, the effect follows. If, there- 
fore, there can be pride and envy in the angels, 
for the same reason tliere can likewise be other 
vices in them. 

On the contrary, Augustine says® that “the 
devil is not a fornicator nor a drunkard, nor 
anything of the like sort; yet he is proud and 
envious.” 

/ answer that, Sin can be in a subject in two 
ways: first of all by actual guilt, and secondly 
by affection. As to guilt, all sins are in the de- 
mons, since by leading men to sin they incur 
the guilt of all sins. But as to affection, only 
those sins can be in the demons which can be- 
long to a spiritual nature. Now a spiritual nature 
cannot be affected by such goods as are proper 
to bqdies, but only by such as are in keeping 
with spiritual things, because nothing is affected 
except with regard to something which is in 
some way suited to its nature. But there can be 
no sin when anyone is incited to good of the 
spiritual order, unless in such affection the rule 
of the superior be not kept. And this is the sin 

1 City of God, II, 4, 26 (PL 4i» 50i 74)* 

* Chap. 45 (PL 76, 620). 

* City of God, xiv, 3 (PL 41, 406). 
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subjection due. Coosequeiitly the Skst ifo of 
the angel can be none other than pride. 

Yet, as a consequence, it was possible for 
envy also to be in them, since for the affection 
to tend to the desire of something involves on 
its part resistance to anything contrary. Now 
the envious man sorrows over the good pos- 
sessed by another, because he considers his 
neighbour’s good to be a hindrance to his own. 
But another’s good could not be considered a 
hindrance to the good coveted by the wicked 
angel except in so far as he coveted a singular 
excellence, which would cease to be singular 
because of the excellence of some other. So, 
after the sin of pride, there followed the evil of 
envy in the sinning angel whereby he grieved 
over man’s good, and also over the Divine excel- 
lence, according as against the devil’s will God 
makes use of man for the Divine glory. 

Reply Obj, i. The demons do not delight in 
the obscenities of the sins of the flesh as if they 
themselves were disposed to carnal pleasures; 
it is wholly through envy that they take pleas- 
ure in all sorts of human sins, so far as these 
are hindrances to a man’s good. 

Reply Obj. 2. Avarice, considered as a special 
kind of sin, is the immoderate desire of tem- 
poral things which serve the use of human life, 
and which can be estimated in value by money; 
to these things demons are not inclined, any 
more than they are to carnal pleasures. Con- 
sequently avarice propeily so called cannot be 
in them. But if every immoderate greed of pos- 
sessing any created good be termed avarice, in 
this way avarice is contained under the pride 
which is in the demons. But anger implies pas- 
sion, and so does concupiscence. Consequently 
they can only exist metaphorically in the de- 
mons. Acedia is a kind of sadness, whereby a 
man becomes sluggish in spiritual exercises be- 
cause they weary the body, which does not ap- 
ply to the demons. So it is evident that pride 
and envy are the only spiritual sins which can 
be found in demons, yet so that envy is not to 
be taken for a passion, but for a will resisting 
the good of another. 

Reply Obj. 3. Under envy and pride, as found 
in the demons, are comprised all other sins de- 
rived from them. 

Article 3. Whether the Devil Desired To Be 
As God? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that the devil did not desire to be 
as God. 


wfcat «0t laB twite 
appii^eiiaion, dpes te under teire/ be- 

cause tiite good which is apprehended moves 
the appetite» whether sensible^ rational, or ih-r 
tellectual, and sin consists only in such desire. 
But for any creature to be God’s equal does not 
fall under apprehension, because it implies a 
contradiction, for if the finite equals thef in- 
finite, then it would itself be infinite. Therefore 
an angel could not desire to be as God. 

Obj. 2. Further, the natural end can always 
be desired without sin. But to be likened to God 
is the end to which every creature natural^ 
tends. If, therefore, the angel desired to be as 
God, not by equality, but by likeness, it wouM 
seem that he did not thereby sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, the angel was created with 
greater fulness of wisdom than man. But Uo 
man, save a fool, ever makes choice of being the 
equal of an angel, still less of God, because 
choice regards only things which are possible* 
regarding which one takes deliberation. There- 
fore much less did the angel sin by desiring to 
be as God. 

On the contrary^ It is said, in the person of 
the devil (Isa. 14. 13, 14), / wiXl ascend into 
heaven. . , , / will be like the Most High, And 
Augustine (De Qu. Vet. Test., cxiii)^ says that 
being inflated with pride, ^‘he wished to be 
called God.” 

I answer that, Without doubt the angel 
sinned by seeking to be as God. But this can be 
understood in two ways: first, by equality; sec- 
ondly, by likeness. He could not seek to be as 
God in the first way, because by natural knowl- 
edge he knew that this was impossible, and 
there was no habit preceding his first sinful act, 
nor any passion fettering his knowing power, so 
as to lead him to choose what was impossible 
by failing with regard to some particular, as 
sometimes happens in ourselves. And even sup- 
posing it were possible, it would be against the 
natural desire, because there exists in every- 
thing the natural desire of preserving its own 
being, which would not be preserved were it to 
be changed into another nature. Consequently, 
no thing of a lower order can ever desire the 
grade of a higher nature, just as an ass does not 
desire to be a horse; for were it to be so up- 
raised, it would cease to be itself. But here the 
imagination plays us false; for one is liable to 
think that because a man seeks to occupy a 
higher grade as to accidentals, which can in- 
crease without the destruction of the subject, 
he can also seek a higher grade of natutCr to 

^ Ambrosiaster (PL 35, ^d 4 i)* 
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which he could ixot attain without ceasing to be. 
Now it is quite evident that God surpasses the 
angels not merely in accidentals, but also in 
degree of nature; and one angel, another. Con- 
sequently it is impossible for one angel of lower 
degree to desire equality with a higher, and still 
more to covet equality with God. 

To desire to be as God according to likeness 
can happen in two ways. In one way, as to that 
likeness whereby everything is made to be lik- 
ened to God. And so, if anyone desire in this 
way to be Godlike, he commits no sin, provided 
that he desires such likeness in proper order, 
that is to say, that he may obtain it of God. 
But he would sin were he to desire to be like 
God even in the right way, as of his own, and 
not of God’s power. In another way one may 
desire to be like God in some respect which is 
not natural to one, as if one were to desire to 
create heaven and earth, which is proper to 
God, in which desire there would be sin. It was 
in this way that the devil desired to be as God. 
Not that he desired to resemble God by being 
subject to no one else absolutely, for so he 
would be desiring his own non-being, since no 
creature can be except by participating being 
under God. But he desired to be like God in 
this respect, — by desiring, as his last end of 
Happiness that which he could attain by the 
power of his own nature^ turning his desire 
away from supernatural Happiness, which is 
attained by God’s grace. Or, if desiring as his 
last end that likeness of God which is bestowed 
by grace, he sought to have it by the power of 
his own nature, and not from Divine assistance 
according to God's ordering. This harmonizes 
with Anselm’s opinion, who says^ that he sought 
that to which he would have come had he stood 
fast. These two views in a manner coincide; 
because according to both, he sought to have 
final happiness of his own power, whereas this 
is proper to God alone. 

Since, then, what exists of itself is the prin- 
ciple and cause of what exists of another, it fol- 
lows also from this that he sought to have 
dominion over others, wherein he also perverse- 
ly wished to be like God. 

From this we have the answer to all the ob- 
jections. 

Article 4. Whether Any of the Devums Are 
Naturally Wicked? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that some demons are naturally 
wicked. 

1 De casu diabolic chap. 6 (PL 158, 337). 


Objection i. For Porphyry says, as quoted 
by Augustine*: ‘There is a class of demons of 
crafty nature, pretending that they are gods 
and the souls of the dead.” But to be deceitful 
is to be evil. Therefore some demons are natur- 
ally wicked. 

Obj. 2. Further, as the angels are created by 
God, so are men. But some men are naturally 
wicked, of whom it is said (Wisd. 12, 10): 
Their malice was natural. Therefore some an- 
gels may be naturally wicked. 

Obj. 3. Further, some irrational animals have 
wicked dispositions by nature; thus the fox is 
naturally sly, and the wolf naturally rapacious, 
yet they are God’s creatures. Therefore, al- 
though the demons are God’s creatures, they 
may be naturally wicked. 

On the contrary^ Dionysius says (Div. Nom. 
iv)® that “the demons are not naturally 
wicked.” 

I answer that, Everything which is, so far as 
it is and has some nature, tends naturally to- 
wards some good, since it comes from a good 
principle; because the effect always reverts to 
its principle. Now a particular good may hap- 
pen to have some evil connected with it; thus 
fire has this evil connected with it that it con- 
sumes other things. But with the universal 
good no evil can be connected. If, then, there 
be anything whose nature is ordered towards 
some particular good, it can tend naturally to 
some evil; not as evil, but accidentally, as 
joined to some good. But if anything of its na- 
ture be ordered to good in general, then of its 
own nature it cannot be inclined to evil. Now 
it is manifest that every intellectual nature is 
ordered to the universal good, which it can ap- 
preheij(j and which is the object of the will. 
Hence, since the demons are intellectual sub- 
.stances, they can in no way have a natural in- 
clination towards any evil whatsoever. Con- 
sequently they cannot be natun.i’y evil. 

Reply Obj. i. Augustine in the same place re- 
bukes Porphyry for saying that the demons are 
naturally deceitful saying that they are not 
naturally so, but of their own will. Now the 
reason wliy Porphyry held that they are natu- 
rally deceitful was that, as he contended, demons 
are animals with a sensitive nature. Now the 
sensitive nature is inclined towards some par- 
ticular good, to which evil may be joined. In 
this way, then, it can have a natural inclina- 
tion to evil; yet only accidentally, in so far as 
evil is joined to good. 

• City of God, X, II (PL 41, a8g), 

•Sect. 23 (PG3, 724). 
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Reply Obj, 2. The malice of some men can 
be called natural either because of custom 
which is a second nature, or on account of the 
natural proclivity on the part of the sensitive 
nature to some inordinate passion, as some 
people are said to be naturally wrathful or lust- 
ful; but not on the part of the intellectual na- 
ture. 

Reply Obj. 3. Brute beasts have a natural in- 
clination in their sensitive nature towards cer- 
tain particular goods, to which certain evils are 
joined; thus the fox in seeking its food has a 
natural inclination to do so with a certain skill 
coupled with deceit. Therefore it is not evil in 
the fox to be sly, since it is natural to him, as 
it is not evil in the dog to be fierce, as Diony- 
sius observes (De Div. Nom. iv).‘ 

Article 5. Whether the Devil Was Wicked by 
the Fault oj His Own Will in the First Instant 
of his Creation? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
would seem that the devil was wicked by the 
fault of his own will in the first instant of his 
creation. 

Objection i. For it is said of the devil (John 
8 44): He was a murderer from the begin- 
ning. 

Obj. 2. Further, according to Augustine 
{Gen. ad lit. i, 15),^ “the lack of form in the 
creature did not precede its formation in order 
of time, but merely in order of nature.” Now 
according to him {ibtd. ii, S),*’’ the heaven, 
which is said to have been created in the begin- 
ning, signifies the angelic nature while as yet 
not fully formed; and when it is said that God 
said: Be light made: and light was made, we 
are to understand the full formation of the an- 
gel by turning to the Word. Consequently, the 
nature of the angel was created, and light was 
made, in the one instant. But at the same mo- 
ment that light was made, it was made distinct 
from darkness, whereby the angels who sinned 
are denoted. Therefore in the first instant of 
their creation some of the angels were made 
blessed, and some sinned, 

Obj. 3. Further, sin is opposed to merit. But 
some intellectual nature can merit in the first 
instant of its creation, as the soul of Christ, or 
also the good angels. Therefore the demons like- 
wise could sin in the first instant of their crea- 
tion. 

Obj. 4. Further, the angelic nature is more 

1 Sect. 25 (PG3, 728). 

® PL 34, 257; also, V, s (PL 34 » 269)- 
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powerful than the corporeal nature. But a cor- 
poreal thing begins to have its operation in the 
first instant of its creation; as fire begins to 
move upwards in the first instant it is produced. 
Therefore the angel could also have his opera- 
tion in the first instant of his creation. Now 
this operation was either ordered or inordinate. 
If ordered, then, since he had grace, he thereby 
merited Happiness. But with the angels the 
reward follows immediately upon merit, as was 
said above (q. lxii, a. 5). Consequently they 
would have become blessed at once, and sO 
would never have sinned, which is false. It re- 
mains, then, that they sinned by inordinate ac- 
tion in their first instant. 

On the contrary. It is WTitten (Gen. i. 31): 
God saw all the things that He had made, and 
they were very good. But among them were also 
the demons. Therefore the demons were at 
some time good. 

/ answer that, Some have maintained* that 
the demons were wicked immediately in the 
first instant of their creation, not by their na- 
ture, but by the sin of their own will, because, 
“as soon as he was made, the devil refused jus- 
tice,” To this opinion, as Augustine says,® “if 
anyone .subscribes, he does not agree with those 
Manichean heretics who say that the devil*s 
nature is evil of itself.” Since this opinion, 
however, is in contradiction with the authority 
of Scripture, — for it is said of the devil under 
the figure of the prince of Babylon (Isa. 14. 
12); How art thou fallen ... 0 Lucifer, who 
didst rise in the morning! and it is said to the 
devil in the person of the King of Tyre (Ezech. 
28. 13) : Thou wast in the pleasures of the para- 
dise of God , — consequently, this opinion was 
reasonably rejected by the masters® as er- 
roneous. 

Hence others have said^ that the angels, in 
the first instant of their creation, could have 
sinned, but did not. Yet this view also is re- 
jected by some,® because, when two operations 
follow one upon the other, it seems impossible 
for each operation to terminate in the same 
“now.” But it is clear that the angel’s sin was 
an act subsequent to his creation. But the term 

< Certain unnamed theologians. Cf. Peter Lombard, 
Sent., II, d. Ill, chap. 4 (QK i, 319); Denifle, Chartularium, 
n. 130(1, 173); n. 278 (i, 316). 

® City of God, XI, 13 (PL 41, 329)- 

® At Paris. Cf. Denifle, Chartularium, n. 128 (i, 171). 

7 Albertus Magnus discusses this opinion. In S^nL, it, 
d. Ill, A. Z4 (BO xxvii, 86); cf- Bonaventure, ll, 

d. Ill, Pt. 2, A. I, Q. 2 (QR II, 1 17). 

* Albertus Magnus, In Sent., u, d. iii, A. 14 (BO xxvii 

87). 
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offrth^ act is the an^ra very being, 

whjQe the 'term of the sinful act is that they are 
bdng wicked* It seems, then, an impossibility 
foe the angel to have been wideed in the first 
instant in which he began to be. 

This reason, however, does not seem suffi- 
cient. For it holds good only in temporal mo- 
tions which take place successively; thus, if 
local motion follows a change, then the change 
and the local motion cannot be terminated in 
the same instant. But if the changes are in- 
stantaneous, then all at once and in the same 
instant there can be a term to the first and the 
second change; thus in the same instant in 
which the moon is lit up by the sun, the at- 
mosphere is lit up by the moon. Now, it is 
manifest that creation is instantaneous ; so also 
is the movement of free choice in the angels, 
for, as has been already stated, they have no oc- 
casion for comparison or discursive reasoning 
(q. LViri, A. 3). Consequently, there is nothing 
to hinder the term of creation and of free 
choice from being in the same instant. 

We must therefore reply otherwise that it 
was impossible for the angel to sin in the first 
instant by an inordinate act of free choice. For 
although a thing can begin to act in the first in- 
stant in which it begins to be, nevertheless, that 
operation which begins immediately with the 
being of a thing is in it from the agent from 
which it has its being; just as upward move- 
ment in fire comes of its generator. Therefore, 
if there be anything which derives being from a 
deficient agent, which can be the cause of a de- 
fective action, it can in the first instant in 
which it begins to be have a defective opera- 
tion; just as the leg which is defective from 
birth through a defect in the principle of gen- 
eration, begins at once to limp. But the agent 
which brought the angels into being, namely, 
God, cannot be the cause of sin. Consequently 
it cannot be said that the devil was wicked in 
the first instant of his creation. 

Reply Obj. 1. As Augustine says,^ when it is 
stated that “the devil sins from the beginning,” 
“he is not to be thought of as sinning from the 
beginning wherein he was created, but from the 
beginning of sin”; that is to say, because he 
never drew back from his sin. 

Reply Obj. 2. That distinction of light and 
darkness, whereby the sins of the demons are 
understood by the term darkness, must be taken 
as according to God\s foreknowledge. Hence 
Axigustine says,* that “He alone could discern 

X CUy af God, XI, 15 (PL 41, 330). 

*Jbid., XI, 19 (PL 41, 333), 


Hght and darkness, Who abd could forekhOw, 
before they fell, th^e who would falL^^ 

Reply Obj. 3. All that is in merit is from< 5 od, 
and consequently an angel could merit in the 
first instant of his creation. The same reason 
does not hold good of sin, as has been said. 
Reply Obj. 4. God did not distinguish be- 
tween the angels before the turning away of 
some of them and the turning of others to Him- 
self, as Augustine says.* Therefore, as all were 
created in grace, all merited in their first in- 
stant. But some of them at once placed an im- 
pediment to their happiness, thereby destroying 
their preceding merit; and consequently they 
were deprived of the happiness which they had 
merited. 

Article 6. Whether There Was Any Interval 
Between the Creation and the Fall of the 
Angel? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It 
would seem that there was some interval be- 
tween the angel’s creation and his fall 
Objection i. For, it is said (Ezech. 28. 15): 
Thou didst walk perfect (Vulg., Thou hast 
walked in the midst of the stones of fire; thou 
wast perfect. . . .) in thy ways from the day of 
thy creation, until miqtiity was found in thee. 
But since walking is continuous movement, it 
requires an interval Therefore there was some 
interval between the devil’s creation and his 
fall 

Obj. 2. Further, Origen says {Horn, i in 
Ezech.Y that the serpent of old “did not from 
the first walk upon his breast and belly”; which 
refers to his sin. Therefore the devil could not 
sin at once in the first instant of his creation. 

Obj. 3 Further, to be able to sin is common 
alike to man and angel But there was some de- 
lay between man’s formation and his sin. There- 
fore, for the like reason there was some in- 
terval between the devil’s formation and his 
sin. 

Obj. 4. Further, the instant wherein the devil 
sinned was distinct from the instant wherein he 
was created. But there is a middle time between 
every two instants. Therefore there was an in- 
terval -between his creation and his fall 
On the contrary, It is said of the devil (John 
8. 44) : He stood not in the truth; and, as Au- 
gustine says,® “we must understand this in the 
sense that he was in the truth, but did not re- 
main in it.” 

^Ibid., XI, II (PL 41, 327). 

^ PG 13, 670. 

® City of God, xi, 15 (PL 41, 330). 
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/ ms^Koer thof^ Therje js | twofold ^ihi<m on 
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is aisi) mote in buimony with the teachings of 
the Saints, is that the devil sinned at once after 
the hrst instant of his creation. This must be 
maintained if it be held that he elicited an act 
of free choice in the hrst instant of his creation, 
and that he was created in grace, as we have 
said (a. 5, q. lxh, a. 3). For since the angels at- 
tain Happiness by one meritorious act, as was 
said above (q, lxii, a. 5), if the devil, created 
in grace, merited in the first instant, he would 
at once have received Happiness after that first 
instant, if he had not placed an impediment by 
sinning. 

If, however, it be contended that the angel 
was not created in grace, or that he could not 
have an act of free choice in the first instant, 
then there is nothing to prevent some interval 
being interposed between his creation and fall. 

Reply Obj. 1. Sometimes in Holy Scripture 
spiritual instantaneous movements are meta- 
phorically represented by corporeal movements 
which are measured by time. In this way by 
“walking” we are to understand the movement 
of free choice tending towards good. 

Reply Obj. 2. Origen says, “The serpent of 
old did not from the first walk upon his breast 
and belly,” because of the first instant in which 
he was not wicked. 

Reply Obj. 3. An angel has inflexible free 
choice after choosing; consequently, if after the 
first instant, in which he had a natural move- 
ment to good, he had not at once placed a bar- 
rier to Haf)pine.ss, he would have been confirmed 
in good. It is not so with man, and therefore the 
argument does not hold good. 

Reply Obj. 4. It is true to say that “there is 
a middle time between every two instants,” so 
far as “time is continuous,” as it is proved in 
the Physics.’^ But in the angels, who are not sub- 
ject to the heavenly movement, which is pri- 
marily measured by continuous time, time is 
taken to mean the succession of their intel- 
lectual acts, or of their affections. So the first 
instant in the angels is understood to corre- 
spond to the operation of the angelic mind, by 
which it turns to itself by its evening knowl- 
edge, because on the first day evening is men- 
tioned, but not morning. This operation was 
good in them all. From such operation some of 
them were turned to the praise of the Word by 
their morning knowledge, while others, remain- 
ing within themselves, became night, “swelling 

> See above, q. Lxn, A. 3- 

• Aristotle, vi, i (a3i**o); cf. iv, 11 (2^0*13). 
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to them all, but in their second they were $epa« 
rated. Consequently they were ail of them good 
in the first instant, but in the second the good 
were set apart from the wicked. 

Article 7. \V'kether the Highest Angel Afnong 
Those Who Sinned Was the Highest of All? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article: It 
would seem that the highest among the angels 
who sinned was not the highest of aH. 

Objection i. For it is stated (Ezech. 2S, 14) : 
Thou wast a cherttb stretched outy and protect 
ingy and I set thee in the holy mountain of God, 
Now the order of the Cherubim is under the 
order of the Seraphim, as Dionysius says 
Hier. vii).** Therefore, the highest angel among 
those who sinned was not the highest of all. 

Obj. 2. Further, God made intellectual nature 
in order that it might attain to Happiness. If 
therefore the highest of the angels sinned, it 
follows that the Divine ordinance was frus- 
trated in the noblest creature; which is unfit- 
ting. 

Obj. 3. Further, the more a subject is in- 
clined towards anything, so much the less can 
it fall away from it. But the higher an angel is, 
so much the more is he inclined towards God. 
Therefore so much the less can he turn away 
from God by sinning. And so it seems that the 
angel who sinned was not the highest of all, but 
one of the lower angels. 

On the contraryy Gregory {Horn, xxxiv in 
Ev.y says that “the chief angel who sinned, 
being set over all the hosts of angds,^’ sur- 
passed them in brightness, “and was by com- 
parison the most illustrious among them.” 

I answer that, Two things have to be con- 
sidered in sin, namely, the proneness to sin, 
and the motive for sinning. If, then, in the an- 
gels we consider the proneness to sin, it seems 
that the higher angels were less likely to sin 
than the lower. On this account Damascene 
says {De Fid. Orth, ii),® that the highest of 
those who sinned “was set over the terrestrial 
order.” This opinion seems to agree with the 
view of the Platonists, which Augustine quotes.’ 
For they said that all the gods were good, 
whereas some of the demons were good, and 
some bad ; naming as gods the intellectual sub- 
» PL 34, 313. 
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stances which are above the lunar sphere, and 
calling by the name of demons the intellectual 
substances which are beneath it, yet higher than 
men in the order of nature. But this opinion is 
to be rejected as contrary to faith, because the 
whole corporeal creation is governed by God 
through the angels, as Augustine says {De Trin. 
iii. 4).* Consequently there is nothing to pre- 
vent us from saying that the lower angels were 
divinely set aside for presiding over the lower 
bodies, the higher over the higher bodies, and 
the highest to stand before God. And in this 
sense Damascene says (loc. cit.) that they who 
fell were of the lower grade of angels; yet in 
that order some of them remained good. 

But if the motive for sinning be considered, 
we find that it existed in the higher angels 
more than in the lower. For, as has been said 
(a. 2), the demons’ sin was pride; and the mo- 
tive of pride is excellence, which was greater in 
the higher spirits. Hence Gregory says {loc. 
cit.) that he who sinned was the very highest 
of all. 

This seems to be the more probable view, be- 
cause the angels’ sin did not come of any prone- 
ness, but of free choice alone. Consequently 
that argument seems to have the more weight 
which is drawn from the motive in sinning. Yet 
the other view is not to be dismissed, because 
there might be some motive for sinning in him 
also who was the chief of the lower angels. 

Reply Obj. i. Cherubim is interpreted “ful- 
ness of knowledge,” while Seraphim means 
“those who are on fire,” or “who set on fire.” 
Consequently Cherubim is derived from knowl- 
edge, which is compatible with mortal sin; but 
Seraphim is derived from the heat of charity, 
which is incompatible with mortal sin. There- 
fore the first angel who sinned is called not a 
Seraph, but a Cherub. 

Reply Obj, 2. The Divine intention is not 
frustrated in those who sin, or in those who are 
saved; for God knows beforehand the end of 
both, and He procures glory from both, saving 
these of His goodness, and punishing those of 
His justice. But the intellectual creature, when 
it sins, falls away from its due end. Nor is this 
unfitting in any exalted creature, because the 
intellectual creature was so made by God that 
it lies within its own choice to act for its end. 

Reply Obj. 3. However great was the inclina- 
tion towards good in the highest angel, there 
was no necessity imposed upon him. Conse- 
quently he was able through free choice not 
to follow it. 

1 PL 42. 873. 


Article 8. Whether the Sin of the Highest 
Angel Was the Cause of the Others Sinning? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article: It 
would seem that the sin of the highest angel was 
not the cause of the others sinning. 

Objection i. For the cause precedes the effect. 
But, as Damascene observes {De Fid. Orth, ii),^ 
they all sinned at the one time. Therefore the sin 
of one was not the cause of the others sinning. 

Obj. 2. Further, an angel’s first sin can only be 
pride, as was shown above (a. 2). But pride 
seeks excellence. Now it is more contrary to ex- 
cellence for anyone to be subject to an inferior 
than to a superior, and so it does not appear that 
the angels sinned by desiring to be subject to a 
higher angel rather than to God. Yet the sin of 
one angel would have been the cause of the oth- 
ers sinning if he had induced them to be his sub- 
jects. Therefore it does not appear that the sin 
of the highest angel was the cause of the others 
sinning. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is a greater sin to wish to be 
subject to another against God than to wish to 
be over another against God, because there is 
less motive for sinning. If, therefore, the sin of 
the foremost angel was the cause of the others 
sinning, in that he induced them to subject 
themselves to him, then the lower angels would 
have sinned more deeply than the highest one, 
which is contrary to a gloss on Ps. 103. 26 : This 
dragon which Thou hast formed: “He who was 
the more excellent than the rest became the 
greater in malice.”® Therefore the sin of the 
highest angel was not the cause of the others sin- 
ning. 

On the contrary y It is said (Apoc. 12. 4) that 
the dragon drew with him the third part of the 
stars of heaven. 

I answer that. The sin of the highest angel was 
the cause of the others sinning, not as compell- 
ing them, but as inducing them by a kind of ex- 
hortation. A token thereof appears in this, that 
all the demons are subjects of that highest one, 
as is evident from our Lord’s words: Go (Vulg., 
Depart from Me), you cursed, into everlasting 
fire, which was prepared for the devil and his an- 
gels (Matt. 25. 41). For the order of Divine 
justice exacts that whosoever consents to an- 
other’s evil suggestion shall be subjected to him 
in his punishment according to (II Pet. 2. 19) : 
By whom a man is overcome, of the same also he 
is the slave. 

* Chap. 4 (PG 94, 876). 
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Reply Obj, i. Althougli the demons all sinned 
in the one instant, yet the sin of one could be the 
cause of the rest sinning. For the angel needs no 
delay of time for choice, exhortation, or consent, 
as man, who requires deliberation in order to 
choose and consent, and vocal speech in order to 
exhort, both of which are the work of time. And 
it is evident that even man begins to speak in the 
very instant when he takes thought ; and in the 
last instant of speech, another who catches his 
meaning can assent to what is said, as is espe- 
cially evident with regard to primary concepts, 
which everyone accepts directly they are heard. 
Taking away, then, the time for speech and de- 
liberation which is required in us, in the same in- 
stant in which the highest angel expressed his af- 
fection by intelligible speech, it was possible for 
the others to consent to it. 

Reply Obj. 2. Other things being equal, the 
proud would rather be subject to a superior than 
to an inferior. Yet he chooses rather to be sub- 
ject to an inferior than to a superior if he can 
procure an advantage under an inferior which he 
cannot under a superior. Consequently it was 
not against the demons’ pride for them to wish 
to serve an inferior by yielding to his rule; for 
they wanted to have him as their prince and 
leader so that they might attain their ultimate 
happiness of their own natural powers, especial- 
ly because in the order of nature they were even 
then subject to the highest angel. 

Reply Obj. 3. As was observed above (q. lxii, 
A. 6), an angel has nothing in him to retard his 
action, and with his whole might he is moved to 
whatsoever he is moved, be it good or bad. Con- 
sequently since the highest angel had greater 
natural power than the lower angels, he fell into 
sin with a more intense movement, and there- 
fore he became the greater in malice. 

Article 9. Whether Those Who Sinned Were 
as Many as Those Who Rcfnained Firm? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article: It 
would seem that more angels sinned than stood 
firm. 

Objection i. For, as the Philosopher says:^ 
“Evil is in many, but good is in few.’’ 

Obj. 2, Further, justice and sin are to be found 
in the same way in men and in angels. But there 
are more wicked men to be found than good, ac- 
cording to Eccles. I. 15: The number of fools is 
infinite. Therefore for the same reason it is so 
with the angels. 

Obj. 3. Further, the angels are distinguished 
according to persons and orders. Therefore if 

» Topics, n, 6 (n2**ii). 


more angelic persons stood firm, it would appear 
that those who sinned were not from all the or- 
ders. 

On the contrary. It is said (IV Kings 6. 16) : 
There are more with us than with them, which is 
expounded of the good angels who are with us to 
aid us, and the wicked spirits who are our foes. 

I answer that, More angels stood firm than 
sinned. Because sin is contrary to the natural in- 
clination, while that which is against the natural 
order happens with less frequency; for nature 
procures its effect either always, or more often 
than not. 

Reply Obj. i. The Philosopher is speaking 
with regard to men, in whom evil comes to pass 
from seeking after sensible pleasures, which are 
known to most men, and from forsaking the 
good dictated by reason, which good is known to 
the few. In the angels there is only an intellectu- 
al nature. Hence the argument does not hold. 

And from this we have the answer to the sec* 
ond difficulty. 

Reply Obj. 3. According to those who hold 
that the chief devil belonged to the lower order* 
of the angels, who are set over earthly affairs, it 
is evident that some of every order did not fall, 
but only those of the lowest order. According to 
those who maintain that the chief devil was of 
the highest order,* it is probable that some fell 
of every order ; just as men are taken up into ev- 
ery order to supply for the angelic ruin. In this 
view the liberty of free choice is more estab- 
lished, which in every degree of creature can be 
turned to evil. In the Sacred Scripture, however, 
the names of some orders, as of Seraphim and 
Thrones, are not attributed to demons, since 
they are derived from the ardour of love and 
from God’s indwelling, which are not consistent 
with mortal sin. Yet the names of Cherubim, 
Powers, and Principalities are attributed to 
them, because these names are derived from 
knowledge and from power, which can be com- 
mon to both good and bad. 

QUESTION LXIV 
The punishment of the demons 
{In Four Articles) 

It now remains to deal with the punishment of 
the demons, under which heading there are four 
points of inquiry : (1) Of their darkness of intel- 
lect. (2) Of their obstinacy of will. (3) Of their 
grief. (4) Of their place of punishment. 

* Damascene, DeFide Orth., ii, 4 (PG 94, 873). 
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Whether the Demoi^ts* Intellect h 
Darkened by Privation of the Knowledge of 
AU Truth? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It would 
leem that the demons’ intellect is darkened by 
being deprived of the knowledge of all truth. 

Objection i. For if they knew any truth at all, 
they would most of all know themselves, which 
is to know separated substances. But this is not 
in keeping with their unhappiness, for this seems 
to belong to great happiness, so much so that 
some writers have assigned as man’s last happi- 
ness the knowledge of the separated substances.^ 
Therefore the demons are deprived of all knowl- 
edge of truth. 

Obj. 2 . Further, what is most manifest in its 
nature seems to be specially manifest to the an- 
gels, whether good or bad. That the same is not 
most manifest with regard to ourselves comes 
from the weakness of our intellect which draws 
its knowledge from phantasms; as it comes from 
the weakness of its eye that the owl cannot be- 
hold the light of the sun. But the demons cannot 
know God, Who is most manifest of Himself, 
because He is the sovereign truth ; and this is be- 
cause they are not clean of heart, whereby alone 
can God be seen. Therefore neither can they 
know other things. 

Obj. 3. Further, according to Augustine (Gen. 
ad lit. iv, 2 2), 2 the proper knowledge of the an- 
gels is twofold; namely, morning and evening. 
But the demons have no morning knowledge, 
because they do not see things in the Word; nor 
have they the evening knowledge, because this 
evening knowledge refers the things known to 
the Creator’s praise ; hence, after evening comes 
morning, as it says in the first book of Gen. 
Therefore the demons can have no knowledge of 
things. 

Obj. 4. Further, the angels at their creation 
knew the mystery of the kingdom of God, as 
Augustine says (Gen. ad lit. v, ig).^ But the de- 
mons are deprived of such knowledge; for if 
they had known it, they woidd never have cruci- 
fied the Lord of glory, as is said I Cor. 2. 8. 
Therefore, for the same reason, they are de- 
prived of all other knowledge of truth. 

Obj. 5. Further, whatever truth anyone knows 
is known either naturally, as we know nrst prin- 
ciples, or by deriving it from someone else, as we 
know by learning, or by long experience, as the 
things we learn by discovery. Now, the demons 

i Sec below, Q. Lxxxvni, a. i. 

• PL 34, 317 ; cf. also City of God, xi, 7 (PL 41, 332). 
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Cannot know the truth by thdr own natbfOrbe- 
cause, as Augustine says/ the good angels are 
separated from them as light is from darkness, 
and every manifestation is made through light, 
as is said £ph. 5. 13. In like manner they cannot 
learn by revelation, nor by learning from the 
good angels, because there is no fellowship of 
light with darkness (Vulg., What fellowship hath 
. . .?) (II Cor. 6. 14). Nor can they learn by long 
experience because experience comes of the 
senses. Consequently there is no knowledge of 
truth in them. 

On the contrary, Dionysius says (Div. Nom. 
iv)® that, “certain gifts were bestowed upon the 
demons which, we say, have not been changed at 
all, but remain entire and most brilliant.” Now, 
the knowledge of truth stands among those nat- 
ural gifts. Consequently there is some knowl- 
edge of truth in them. 

I answer that, The knowledge of truth is two- 
fold: one which comes of nature, and one which 
comes of grace. The knowledge which comes of 
grace is likewise twofold: the first is purely 
speculative, as when Divine secrets are impart- 
ed to an individual ; the other is affective, and 
produces love for God; which knowledge prop- 
erly belongs to the gift of Wisdom. 

Of these three kinds of knowledge the first 
was neither taken away nor lessened in the de- 
mons. For it follows from the very nature of the 
angel, who, according to his nature, is an intel- 
lect or mind. For on account of the simplicity of 
his substance, nothing can be withdrawn from 
his nature, so as to punish him by subtracting 
from his natural powers, as a man is puni.shed by 
being deprived of a hand or foot or of something 
else. Therefore Dionysius .says (loc. cit.) that 
the natural gifts remain entire in them. Conse- 
quently their natural knowledge was not dimin- 
ished. The second kind of knowledge, however, 
which comes of grace, and con.sists in specula- 
tion, has not been utterly taken away from 
them, but lessened; because, of these Divine se- 
crets only so much is revealed to them as is nec- 
essary, and that is done either by means of the 
angels, or “through some temporal workings of 
Divine power,” as Augustine says;® but not in 
the same degree as to the holy angels, to whom 
many more things are revealed, and more clear- 
ly, in the Word Himself. But of the third knowl- 
edge, as likewise of charity, they are utterly de- 
prived. 

Reply Obj. i. Happiness consists in drawing 
near to something higher. The separated sub- 

• City of God, xi, ig, 33 (PL 4i» 333. 34b). 
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ftbovt ^s k &it order of iiature; 
iieoce man can have happiness of a kind by 
knowing the separated substances, although his 
perfect happiness ccmsists in knowing the first 
substance, namely, God. But it is natural for one 
separate substance to know another, as it is nat- 
Ural for us to know sensible natures. Hence, as 
man’s happiness does not consist in knowing 
sensible natures, so neither does the angel’s hap- 
piness consist in knowing separated substances. 

Reply Obj. 2. What is most manifest in its na- 
ture is hidden from us because it exceeds the 
proportion of our intellect, and not merely be- 
cause our intellect draws knowledge from phan- 
tasms. Now the Divine substance surpasses the 
proportion not only of the human intellect, but 
even of the angelic. Consequently, not even an 
angel can of his own nature know God’s sub- 
stance. Yet on account of the p)erfection of his 
intellect he can of his nature have a higher 
knowledge of God than man can have. Such 
knowledge of God remains also in the demons. 
Although they do not possess the purity which 
comes with grace, nevertheless they have purity 
of nature; and this suffices for the knowledge of 
God which belongs to them from their nature. 

Reply Obj. 3. The creature is darkness in com- 
parison with the excellence of the Divine light, 
and therefore the creature’s knowledge in its 
own nature is called evening knowledge. For the 
evening is akin to darkness, yet it possesses 
some light; but when the light fails utterly, then 
it is night. So then the knowledge of things in 
their own nature, when referred to the praise of 
the Creator, as it is in the good angels, has some- 
thing of the Divine light, and can be called eve- 
ning knowledge; but if it be not referred to God, 
as is the case with the demons, it is not called 
evening, but “nocturnal” knowledge. Accord- 
ingly we read in Genesis (i. 5) that the dark- 
ness, which God separated from the light. He 
called night. 

Reply Obj. 4. All the angels had some knowl- 
edge from the very beginning respecting the 
mystery of God’s kingdom, which found its 
completion in Christ; and most of all from the 
moment when they were blessed by the vision of 
the Word, which the demons never had. Yet all 
the angels did not perfectly nor equally appre- 
hend it ; hence the demons much less fully un- 
derstood the mystery of the Incarnation when 
Christ was in the world. For, as Augustine ob- 
serves,^ “It was not manifested to them as it 
was to the holy angels, who enjoy a participated 
eternity of the Word ; but it was made known by 

‘ City oj God, ix, 21 (PL 41, 274). 


some jtidtQpoml strike terror into 

tKm.’' For had th^ perfectly and certaiidy 
knoWtt that he was the of God and the effect 
of His passion, they would never have procured 
the crucifixion of the Lord of g[lory. 

Reply Obj. 5. The demons know a truth in 
three ways: first of all by the subtlety of their 
nature; for although they are darkened by pri- 
vation of the light of grace, yet they are enlight- 
ened by the light of their intellectual nature; 
Secondly, by revelation from the holy angels; 
for while not agreeing with them in conformity 
of will, they do agree, nevertheless, by their like- 
ness of intellectual nature, according to which 
they can accept what is manifested by others^ 
Thirdly, they know by long experience; not as 
deriving it from the senses, but when the Kke* 
ness of their innate intelligible species is com- 
pleted in individual things, they know some 
things as present, which they previously did not 
know would come to pass, as we said when deal- 
ing with the knowle^e of the angels (q* LVrt, 
A. 3 Ans. 3). 

Article 2. Whether the Will of the Demons 
Is Obstinate in Evil? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that the will of the demons is not 
obstinate in evil. 

Objection 1. For liberty of choice belongs to 
the nature of an intellectual being, which nature 
remains in the demons, as we said above (a. i). 
But liberty of choice is per se and first ordered 
to good rather than to evil. Therefore the de- 
mons’ will is not so obstinate in evil as not to be 
able to return to what is good. 

Obj. 2. Further, since God’s mercy is infinite, 
it is greater than the demons’ malice, which is 
finite. But no one returns from the malice of sin 
to the goodness of justice save through God’s 
mercy. Therefore the demons can likewise re- 
turn from their state of malice to the state of 
justice. 

Obj. 3. Further, if the demons have a will ob- 
stinate in evil, then their will would be especially 
obstinate in the sin whereby they fell. But that 
sin, namely, pride, is in them no longer, because 
the motive for the sin no longer endures, name- 
ly, excellence. Therefore the demon is not obsti- 
nate in malice. 

Obj. 4. Further, Gregory says (Moral, iv)* 
that “man can be reinstated by another, since 
he fell through another.” But, as was observed 
already (q, lxui, a. 8), the lower demons fell 
through the highest one. Therefore their fall can 
* Chap. 3 (PL 75, 642). 
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be repaired by another. Consequently they are 
not obstinate in malice. 

Obj, 5. Further, whoever is obstinate in mal- 
ice never performs any good work. But the de- 
mon performs some good works, for he con- 
fesses the truth, saying to Christ: I know Who 
Thou art, the holy one of God (Mark i. 24). 
The demons also believe and tremble (Jas. 2. 
19). And Dionysius observes {Div, Norn, iv),* 
that ^^they desire what is good and best, which 
is, to be, to live, to understand.” Therefore they 
are not obstinate in malice. 

On the contrary, It is said (Ps. 73. 23): The 
pride of them that hate Thee, ascendeth contin- 
ually, and this is understood of the demons. 
Therefore they remain ever obstinate in their 
malice, 

I answer that, It was Origen’s opinion^ that 
every will of the creature can by reason of free 
choice be inclined to good and evil, with the ex- 
ception of the soul of Christ on account of the 
union of the Word. Such a statement deprives 
angels and men of true happiness, because ever- 
lasting stability is of the very nature of true 
happiness (hence it is termed “life everlast- 
ing’^). It is also contrary to the authority of Sa- 
cred Scripture, which declares that demons and 
wicked men shall be sent into everlasting pun- 
ishment, and the good brought into everlasting 
life. Consequently such an opinion must be con- 
sidered erroneous; and according to Catholic 
Faith, it must be held firmly both that the will 
of the good angels i.s confirmed in good, and that 
the will of the demons is obstinate in evil. 

We must seek for I he cause of this obstinacy 
not in the gravity of the sin, but in the condition 
of their nature or state. For as Damascene says 
{De Fid, Orth, ii),^ “death is to men what the 
fall is to the angels." Now it is clear that all the 
mortal sins of men, grave or less grave, are par- 
donable before death; but after death they are 
without remission, and endure for ever. 

To find the cause, then, of this obstinacy, it 
must be borne in mind that the power of desire 
is in all things proportioned to the power of ap- 
prehending whereby it is moved, as the movable 
by its mover. For the sensitive appetite seeks a 
particular good, while the will seeks the univer- 
sal good, as was ?jaid above (q. lix, a. i); as 
also the sense apprehends particulai objects, 
while the intellect considers universals Now the 
angel's apprehension differs from man’s in this 
respect, that the angel by his intellect appre- 
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hends immovably, as we apprehend immovably 
first principles which are the object of the intel- 
lect. But man by his reason apprehends mov- 
ably, passing from one consideration to another, 
and having the way open by which he may pro- 
ceed to either of two opposites. Consequently 
man’s will adheres to a thing movably, and with 
the power of forsaking it and of clinging to the 
opposite, but the angel’s will adheres fixedly and 
immovably. 

Therefore, if his will be considered before its 
adhering, it can freely adhere cither to this or to 
its opposite, in such things namely, as he does 
not will naturally; but after he has once ad- 
hered, he clings immovably. So it is customary 
to say that man’s free choice is flexible to the 
opposite both before and after choice; but the 
angel’s free choice is flexible to either opposite 
before the choice, but not after. Therefore the 
good angels, always adhering to justice, are con- 
firmed therein ; but the wicked ones, sinning, are 
obstinate in .sin. Later on we shall treat of the 
obstinacy of men who arc damned. {SuppL, q. 
xcvm, AA. I, 3.) 

Reply Obj. i. The good and wicked angels 
have free choice, but according to the manner 
and condition of their nature, as has been said. 

Reply Obj. 2. God’s mercy frees from sin 
those who repent. But those who arc not capa- 
ble of repenting, cling immovably to sin, and are 
not freed by the Divine mercy. 

Reply Obj. 3. The devil’s first sin still remains 
in him according to desire, although not as to his 
believing that he can obtain what he desired. 
Even so, if a man were to believe that he can 
commit murder, and wills to commit it, and aft- 
erwards the power is taken from him, neverthe- 
less the will to murder can stay with him, so that 
he would he had done it, or still would do it if he 
could. 

Reply Obj. 4. The fact that man sinned from 
another’s suggestion is not the whole cause for 
man’s sin being pardonable. Consequently the 
argument does not hold good. 

Reply Obj. 5. A demon’s act is twofold. One 
comes 01 deliberate will, and this is properly 
called his ow^n act. Such an act on the demon’s 
part* is always wicked, because, although at 
times he does something good, yet he does not 
do it well ; as when he tells the truth in order to 
deceive, and when he believes and confesses, yet 
not willingly, but compelled by the evidence of 
things. Another kind of act is natural to the de- 
mon ; this can be good, and bears witness to the 
goodness of nature. Yet he abuses even such 
good acts to evil purpose. 
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Articu; 3. Whether There Is Sorrow 
in the Demons? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that there is no sorrow in the de- 
mons. 

Objection i. For since sorrow and joy are op- 
posites, they cannot be together in the same sub- 
ject. But there is joy in the demons; for Augus- 
tine writing against the Manichees (De Gen. 
contra Manich. ii, 17)^ says: “The devil has 
power over them who despise God’s command- 
ments, and he rejoices over this sinister power.” 
Therefore there is no sorrow in the demons. 

Obj. 2. Further, sorrow is the cause of fear; 
for those things cause fear while they are future 
which cause sorrow when they are present. But 
there is no fear in the demons, according to Job. 
41. 24, Who was made to fear no one. Therefore 
there is no grief in the demons. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is a good thing to be sorry 
for evil. But the demons can do no good action. 
Therefore they cannot be sorry, at least for the 
evil of sin; which applies to the worm of con- 
science. 

On the contrary, The demon’s sin is greater 
than man’s sin. But man is punished with sor- 
row on account of the pleasure taken in sin, ac- 
cording to Apoc. 18. 7, As much as she hath 
glorified herself, and lived in delicacies, so much 
torment and sorrow give ye to her. Consequent- 
ly much more is the devil punished with the 
grief of sorrow, because he especially glorified 
himself. 

/ answer that. Fear, sorrow, joy, and the like, 
so far as they are passions, cannot be in the de- 
mons; for thus they are proper to the sensitive 
appetite, w^hich is a pow^r in a corporeal organ. 
According, however, as they denote simple acts 
of the will, they can be in the demons. And it 
must be said that there is sorrow in them, be- 
cause sorrow, as denoting a simple act of the 
will, is nothing else than the resistance of the 
will to what is, or to what is not. Now it is evi- 
dent that the demons would wish many things 
not to be which are, and others to be which are 
not; for, out of envy, they would wish others to 
be damned, who are saved. Consequently, sor- 
row must be said to exist in them, and especially 
because it is of the very notion of puni.shment 
for it to be distasteful to the will. Moreover, 
they are deprived of happiness, which they de- 
sire naturally; and their wicked will is curbed in 
many respects. 

Reply Obj. i. Joy and sorrow about the same 
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thing are opposites, but not about different 
things. Hence there is nothing to hinder a man 
from being sorry for one thing, and joyful for 
another, especially so far as sorrow and joy im- 
ply simple acts of the will; because, not merely 
in different things, but even in one and the same 
thing, there can be something that we will, and 
something that we will not. 

Reply Obj. 2. As there is sorrow in the de- 
mons over present evil, so also there is fear of 
future evil. Now when it is said, He was made to 
fear no one, this is to be understood of the fear 
of God which restrains from sin. For it is writ- 
ten elsewhere that the devils believe and tremble 
(Jas. 2. 19). 

Reply Obj. 3. To be sorry for the evil of sin 
on account of the sin bears witness to the good- 
ness of the will, to which the evil of sin is op- 
posed. But to be sorry for the evil of punish- 
ment, or for the evil of sin on account of the 
punishment, bears witness to the goodness of na- 
ture, to which the evil of punishment is oppo.sed. 
Hence Augustine says^ that “sorrow for good 
lost by puni.shment is the witness to a good na- 
ture.” Consequently, since the demon has a 
perverse and obstinate will, he is not sorry for 
the evil of sin. 

Article 4. Whether Our Atmosphere Is the De* 
motifs Place of Punishment? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that this atmosphere is not the de- 
mons’ place of punishment. 

Objection i. For a demon is a spiritual na- 
ture. But a spiritual nature is not affected by 
place. Therefore there is no place of punishment 
for demons. 

Obj. 2. Further, man’s sin is not graver than 
the demon.s’. But man’s place of punishment is 
hell. Much more, therefore, is it the demon’s 
place of punishment, and consequently not the 
darksome atmosphere. 

Obj. 3. Further, the demons are punished with 
the pain of fire. But there is no fire in the misty 
atmosphere. Therefore the dark atmosphere is 
not the place of punishment for the demons. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {Gen. ad 
lit. iii, 10)^ that “the darksome atmosphere is 
as a prison to the demons until the judgment 
day.” 

I answer that, The angels in their own nature 
stand midway between God and men. Now the 
order of Divine providence so di.sposes that it 
procures the welfare of the inferior orders 

* City of Cod, xix, 13 (PL 41, 641). 
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through tht siiperior. But matt*s welfare is dis- 
(wased bjr Divine providence in two ways: first 
of all, directly, when a man is brought to good 
and withheld from evil; and this is fittingly 
done through the good angels. In another way, 
indirectly, as when anyone assailed is exercised 
by fighting against opposition. It was fitting for 
this procuring of man’s welfare to be brought 
about through the wicked spirits, lest they 
should cease to be of service in the natural or- 
der. Consequently a twofold place of punish- 
ment is due to the demons: one, by reason of 
their sin, and this is hell ; and another in order 
that they may tempt men, and thus the dark at- 
mosphere is their due place of punishment. 

Now the procuring of men’s salvation is pro- 
longed even to the judgment day; consequently, 
the ministry of the angels and wrestling with de- 
mons endure until then. Hence until then the 
good angels are sent to us here, and the demons 
are in this dark atmosphere for our trial, al- 
though some of them are even now in hell, to 
torment those whom they have led astray; just 
as some of the good angels are with the holy 
souls in heaven. But after the judgment day all 
the wicked, both men and angels, will be in hell, 
and the good in heaven. 

Reply Obj. i. A place is not penal to angel or 
soul as if affecting the nature by changing it, but 
as affecting the will by saddening it, as long as 
the angel or the soul apprehends that it is in a 
place not agreeable to its will. 

Reply Obj. 2. One soul is not set over another 
in the order of nature, as the demons are over 
men in the order of nature. Consequently there 
is no parallel. 

Reply Obj. 3. Some have maintained that the 
pain of sense for demons and souls is postponed 


until the judgment day,^ and that the happiness 
of the saints is likewise postponed until the 
judgment day. But this is erroneous, and con- 
trary to the teaching of the Apostle (II Cor. 5. 
1): If oitr earthly hotise of this habitation be 
dissolved^ we have a house in heaven. Others, 
again, ^ while not admitting the same of souls, 
admit it as to demons. But it is better to say 
that the same judgment is passed upon wicked 
souls and wicked angels, even as on good souls 
and good angels. 

Consequently, it must be said that although a 
heavenly place belongs to the glory of the an- 
gels, yet their glory is not lessened by their com- 
ing to us, for they consider that place to be their 
own ; in the same way as we say that the bish-^ 
op’s honour is not lessened while he is not ac- 
tually sitting on his throne. In like manner it 
must be said, that although the demons are not 
actually bound within the fire of hell while they 
are in this dark atmosphere, nevertheless their 
punishment is none the less, because they know 
that such confinement is their due. Hence it is 
said in a gloss upon Jas. 3. 6^ that they carry the 
fire of hell with them wherever they go. Nor is 
this contrary to what is said (Luke 8. 31), They 
besought the Lord not to cast them into the 
abyss; for they asked for this, deeming it to be 
a punishment for them to be cast out of a place 
where they could injure men. Hence it is stated. 
They (VuJg., He) besought Him that He would 
not expel them (Vulg., him) out of the country 
(Mark 5. 10). 

^ Cf. St. Thomas, Contra Grnt. iv, gi; cf. also Hilary, 
Tract, in Ps., Ps 2 (PL g, 2go); GreRory the Great, Dial., 
IV, 28 (PL 77, 3()5). 

* William of Paris, De Univ., 11-11, chap. 70 (n, 871); 
cf. Peter of Poitiers, Sent.. 11, 4 (PL 211, gsi). 

* Glossa ordin., (vi, 213F). 



TREATISE ON THE WORK OF 
THE SIX DAYS 


QUESTION LXV 

The work op creation of corporeal 

CREATURES 
{In Four Articles) 

From the consideration of spiritual creatures we 
proceed to that of corporeal creatures, in the 
production of which, as Holy Scripture makes 
mention, three works are found, namely, the 
work of creation, as given in the words, In the 
beginning God created heaven and earth (Gen. 
I, i); the work of distinction as given in the 
words, He divided the light from the darkness, 
and the waters that are above the firmament 
from the waters that are under the firmament 
(Gen. 1.4, 7) ; and the work of adornment, ex- 
pressed thus, Let there be lights in the firma- 
ment (Gen. I. 14). 

First, then, we must consider the work of 
creation; secondly, the work of distinction (q. 
Lxvi) ; and thirdly, the work of adornment (q. 
Lxx). Under the first head there are four points 
of inquiry: (i) Whether corporeal creatures are 
from God? (2) Whether they were created on 
account of God’s goodness? (3) Whether they 
were created by God through the medium of the 
angels? (4) Whether the forms of bodies are 
from the angels or immediately from God. 

Article i. Whether Corporeal Creatures Are 
From God? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that corporeal creatures are not 
from God. 

Objection i. For it is said (Eccles. 3. 14) : I 
have learned that all the works which God hath 
made, continue for ever. But visible bodies do 
not continue for ever, for it is said (II Cor. 4. 
18): The things which are seen are temporal, 
but the things which are not seen are eternal. 
Therefore God did not make visible bodies. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is said (Gen. i. 31): God 
saw all the things that He had made, and they 
were very good. But corporeal creatures are evil, 
since we find them harmful in many ways, as 
may be seen in serpents, in the sun’s heat, and 


other like things. Now a thing is called evil in 
so far as it is harmful. Corporeal creatures,, 
therefore, are not from God. 

Obj. 3. Further, what is from God does not 
withdraw us from God, but leads us to Him. But 
corporeal creatures withdraw us from God. 
Hence the Apostle says (II Cor. 4. 18) : While 
we look not at the things which are seen. Cor- 
poreal creatures, therefore, are not from God. , 

On the contrary, It is said (Ps. 145. 6) : 
made heaven and earth, the sea, and all things 
that are in them. 

I answer that, Certain heretics maintain* that 
visible things are not created by the good God, 
but by an evil principle, and allege in proof of 
their error the words of the Apostle (11 Cor. 4, 
4), The god of this world hath blinded the minis 
of unbelievers. But this position is altogether 
untenable. For, if things that differ agree in 
some point, there must be some cause for that 
agreement, since things diverse in nature cannot 
be united of themselves. Hence whenever in dif- 
ferent things some one thing common to all is 
found, it must be that these different things re- 
ceive that one thing from some one cau^e, as 
different bodies that are hot receive their heat 
from fire. But being is found to be common to 
all things, however different otherwise. There 
must, therefore, be one principle of being from 
which all things in whatever way existing have 
their being, whether they are invisible and spir- 
itual, or visible and corporeal. But the devil is 
called the god of this world not as having cre- 
ated it, but because worldlings serve him, of 
whom also the Apostle says, speaking in the 
same sense, Whose god is their belly (Phil. 3* 
19). 

Reply Obj. i. All the creatures of God in 
some respects continue for ever, at least as to 
matter, since what is created will never be anni- 
hilated, even though it be corruptible. And the 
nearer a creature approaches God, Who is im- 
movable, the more it also is immovable. For 
corruptible creatures endure for ever as regards 
their matter, though they change as regards 
> TheManicbees. See above, Q. xux, A. 3. 
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their substantial form* But incorruptible crea- 
tures endure wtih respect to their substance, 
though they are changeable in other respects, 
such as place ; for instance, the heavenly bodies ; 
or the affections, as spiritual creatures. But the 
Apostle’s words, The things which are seen are 
temporal f though true even as regards such 
things considered in themselves (in so far as 
every visible creature is subject to time, either 
as to being or as to movement), are intended to 
apply to visible things in so far as they are of- 
fered to man as rewards. For such rewards con- 
sisting in these visible things are temporal, while 
those that are invisible endure for ever. Hence 
he said before {ibid. 17) : It worketh for us , 
an eternal weight of glory. 

Reply Obj. 2. Corporeal creatures according 
to their nature are good, though this good is not 
universal, but particular and limited, the conse- 
quence of which is a certain opposition of con- 
trary qualities, though each quality is good in 
itself. To those, however, who estimate things, 
not by their nature, but by the good they 
themselves can derive from them, everything 
which is harmful to themselves seems evil abso- 
lutely. For they do not consider that what is in 
some way injurious to one person to another is 
beneficial, and that even to themselves the 
same thing may be evil in some respects, but 
good in others. And this could not be if bodies 
were essentially evil and harmful. 

Reply Obj. 3. Creatures of themselves do not 
withdraw us from God, but lead us to Him ; for 
the invisible things of God are clearly seen, be- 
ing understood by the things that are made 
(Rom. I. 20). If, then, they withdraw men from 
God, it is the fault of those who use them fool- 
ishly. Thus it is said (Wisd. 14, ii) : Creatures 
are turned into a snare to the feet of the unwise. 
And the very fact that they can thus withdraw 
us from God proves that they came from Him, 
for they cannot lead the foolish away from God 
except by the allurements of some good that 
they have from Him. 

Article 2. Whether Corporeal Things Were 
Made On Account Of God^s Goodness? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that corporeal creatures were not 
made on account of God’s goodness. 

Objection i. For it is said (Wisd, i. 14) that 
God created all things that they might There- 
fore all things were created for their own being’s 
sake, and not on account of God’s goodness. 

Obj. 2. Further, good has the nature of an end. 
Therefore the greater good in things is the end 


of the lesser good. But spiritual creatures are re- 
lated to corporeal creatures as the greater good 
to the lesser. Corporeal creatures, therefore, are 
created for the sake of spiritual creatures, and 
not on account of God’s goodness. 

Obj. 3. Further, justice does not give unequal 
things except to the unequal. Now God is just. 
Therefore inequality not created by God must 
precede all inequality created by Him. But an 
inequality not created by God can only arise 
from free choice, and consequently all inequal- 
ity results from the different movements of free 
choice. Now, corporeal creatures are unequal to 
spiritual creatures. Therefore the former were 
made on account of movements of free choice, 
and not on account of God’s goodness. 

On the contrary f Is is said (Prov. 16. 4) : The 
Lord hath made all things for Himself. 

I answer that, Origen laid down^ that corpo- 
real creatures were not made according to God’s 
original purpose, but in punishment of the sin of 
spiritual creatures. For he maintained that God 
in the beginning made spiritual creatures only, 
and all of equal nature-; but that of these by 
the use of free choice some turned to God, and, 
according to the mea.sure of their conversion, 
were given a higher or a lower rank, retaining 
their simplicity, while others turned from God, 
and became bound to different kinds of bodies 
according to the degree of their turning away. 

But this position is erroneous. In the first 
place, because it is contrary to Scripture, which, 
after narrating the production of each kind of 
corporeal creatures, adds, God saw that it was 
good (Gen. i.), as if to say that everything was 
brought into being for the reason that it was 
good for it to be. But according to Origen’s 
opinion^ the corporeal creature was made not 
because it was good that it .should be, but that 
the evil in another might be punished. Secondly, 
because it would follow that the arrangement 
which now exists of the corpore*Ai world would 
arise from chance. For if the sun's body was 
made what it is that it might .serve for a punish- 
ment suitable to some sin of a spiritual creature, 
it would follow that if other spiritual creatures 
had sinned in the same way as the one to punish 
whom the sun had been created, many suns 
would exist in the world; and so of other things 
But such a consequence is altogether inadmis- 
sible. 

Hence setting aside this theory as false, we 
must consider that the entire universe is con- 

* Peri Archon, iii, s (PG ii, 3*9)- 
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stituted by all creatures, as a iivbole tbnsists of 
its parts. Now if we wish to assign an end to any 
whole, and to the parts of that whole, we shall 
find, first, that each of the parts exists for the 
sake of its proper act, as the eye for the act of 
seeing ; secondly, that less admirable parts exist 
for the more admirable, as the senses for the in- 
tellect, the lungs for the heart ; and, thirdly, that 
all parts are for the perfection of the whole, as 
the matter for the form, since the parts are, as 
it were, the matter of the whole. Furthermore, 
the whole man is on account of an extrinsic end, 
that end being the enjoyment of God. So, there- 
fore, in the parts of the universe also every crea- 
ture exists for its own proper act and perfection, 
and the less noble for the nobler, as those crea- 
tures that are less noble than man exist for the 
sake of man, whilst individual creatures exist 
for the perfection of the entire universe. Fur- 
thermore, the entire universe, with each of its 
parts, is ordered towards God as its end, in so 
far as it imitates, as it were, and shows forth the 
Divine goodness, to the glory of God. Reason- 
able creatures, however, in some special and 
higher manner have God as their end, since they 
can attain to Him by their own operations, by 
knowing and loving Him. Thus it is plain that 
the Divine goodness is the end of all corporeal 
things. 

Reply Obj. I. In the very fact of any creature 
possessing being it represents the Divine Being 
and Its goodness. And, therefore the fact that 
God created all things that they might have be- 
ing does not exclude that He created them for 
His own goodness. 

Reply Obj. 2. The proximate end does not ex- 
clude the ultimate end. Therefore that corporeal 
creatures were, in a manner, made for the sake 
of the spiritual, does not prevent their being 
made on account of God’s goodness. 

Reply Obj. 3. Equality of justice has its place 
in retribution, since equal rewards or punish- 
ments arc due to equal merit or demerit. But 
this does not apply to things as at first insti- 
tuted. For just as an architect, without injus- 
tice, places stones of the same kind in different 
parts of a building not on account of any ante- 
cedent difference in the stones, but with a view 
to securing that perfection of the entire build- 
ing, which could not be obtained except by the 
different positions of the stones, even so, God 
from the beginning, to secure perfection in the 
universe, has set therein creatures of various 
and unequal natures, according to His wisdom, 
and without injustice, since no diversity of 
merit is presupposed. 


Article 3. Whether Corporeal Creatures Were 
Produced by God Through the Medium of the 
Angels? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that corporeal creatures were pro- 
duced by God through the medium of the an- 
gels. 

Objection i. For, as all things are governed by 
the Divine wisdom, so by it were all things 
made, according to Ps. 103. 24: Thou hast made 
all things in wisdom. But “it pertains to wisdom 
to order,’* as stated in the beginning of the 
Metaphysics.^ Hence in the government of 
things “the lower is ruled by the higher in a cer- 
tain fitting order,” as Augustine says {De Trin, 
iii, 4). 2 Therefore in the production of things it 
was ordained that the corporeal should be pro- 
duced by the spiritual, as the lower by the 
higher. 

Obj. 2. Further, diversity of effects shows di- 
versity of causes, since like always produces 
like. If then all creatures, both spiritual and cor- 
poreal, were produced immediately by God, 
there would be no diversity in creatures, for one 
would not be farther removed from God than 
another. But this is clearly false; for the Philos- 
opher says that some things are corruptible be- 
cause they are far removed from God.^ 

Obj 3. Further, infinite power i.s not required 
to produce a finite effect. But every corporeal 
thing is finite. Therefore, it could be, and was, 
produced by the finite power of spiritual crea- 
tures; for in such beings there is no distinction 
between to be and to be able, especially as no 
dignity befitting a nature is denied to that na- 
ture, unless it be from some fault of that nature. 

On the contrary, It is said (Gen. 1. i): In 
the beginning God created heaven and earth, 
by which are understood corporeal creatures. 
These, therefore, were produced immediately 
by God. 

I answer that. Some have maintained that 
creatures proceeded from God by degrees,^ in 
such a way that the first creature proceeded 
from Him immediately, and in its turn produced 
another, and so on until the production of cor- 
poreal creatures. But this position is untenable, 
since the first production of corporeal creatures 
is by creation, by which matter itself is pro- 
duced; for in the act of coming into being the 

1 Aristotle, i, 2 (982*18). 

» PL 42, 873. 
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imperfect must be made before the perfect, and 
it fe impossible that anything ^ould be created, 
save by God alone. 

In proof of this it must be borne in mind that 
the higher the cause, the more numerous the ob- 
jects to which its causation extends. Now the 
underlying principle in things is always more 
universal than that which informs and restricts 
it; thus, being is more universal than living, liv- 
ing than understanding, matter than form. The 
more widely, then, one thing underlies others, 
the more directly does that thing proceed from 
a higher cause. Thus the thing that underlies 
primarily all things belongs properly to the 
causality of the supreme cause. Therefore no 
secondary cause can produce anything, unless 
there is presupposed in the thing produced 
something that is caused by a higher cause. But 
creation is the production of a thing in its entire 
substance, nothing being presupposed, either 
uncreated or created. Hence it remains that 
nothing can create except God alone, Who is the 
first cause. Therefore, in order to show that all 
bodies were created immediately by God, Moses 
said: In the beginning God created heaven and 
earth. 

Reply Ohj. i. In the production of things an 
order exists, but not such that one creature is 
created by another, for that is impossible, but 
rather such that by the Divine wisdom diverse 
grades are constituted in creatures. 

Reply Obj. 2. God Himself, though one, has 
knowledge of many and different things without 
detriment to the simplicity of His nature, as has 
been shown above (q. xv, a. 2), so that by His 
wisdom He is the cause of diverse things, pro- 
duced according to the diversity of things as 
known by Him, even as an artificer, by appre- 
hending diverse forms, produces diverse works 
of art. 

Reply Obj. 3. The amount of the power of an 
agent is measured not only by the thing made, 
but also by the manner of making it; for one 
and the same thing is made in one way by a 
higher power, in another by a lower. But the 
production of finite things, where nothing is pre- 
supposed as existing, is the work of infinite pow- 
er, and, as such, can belong to no creature. 

Article 4. Whether the Forms oj Bodies Are 
From the Angels? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that the forms of bodies are from 
the angels. 

Objection i. For Boethius says {De Trin.y 

^ Chap. 2 (PL 64. 1350). 


forms that are without miitto come the 
forms that are in matter.” But forms that are 
without matter are spiritual substances, and 
forms that are in matter are the forms of bodies. 
Therefore, the forms of bodies are from spirit- 
ual substances. 

Obj. 2, Further, all that is by participation 
is reduced to that which is by essence. But 
spiritual substances arc forms by their es- 
sence, whereas corporeal creatures have forms 
by participation. Therefore the forms of cor- 
poreal things are derived from spiritual sub- 
stances, 

Obj. 3. Further, spiritual substances have 
more power of causing than the heavenly bodies. 
But the heavenly bodies give form to things 
here below, for which reason they are said to 
cause generation and corruption. Much more, 
therefore, are material forms derived from spir- 
itual substances. 

On the contrary y Augustine says {De Trin. iii, 
8) “We must not suppose that this corporeal 
matter serves the angels at their nod, but rather 
that it obeys God thus.’’ But corporeal matter 
may be said thus to serve that from which it re- 
ceives its form. Corporeal forms, then, are not 
from the angels, but from God. 

/ answer that, It was the opinion of some that 
all corporeal forms are derived from spiritual 
substances, which we call the angels. And there 
are two ways in which this has been stated. 

For Plato held that the forms of corporeal 
matter are derived from, and formed by, forms 
immaterially subsisting,^ by a kind of participa- 
tion.'* Thus he held’’ that there exists an imma- 
terial man, and an immaterial horse, and so 
forth, and that from such the singular sensible 
things that we see are constituted, in so far as 
in corporeal matter there endures the impres- 
sion received from these separate forms, by a 
kind of assimilation, or as he calls it, participa- 
tion. And, according to the Platoiiists, the order 
of forms corresponds to the order of those sepa- 
rate substances;® for example, that there is a 
single separate substance, which is a horse and 
the cause of all horses, whilst above this is sepa- 
rate life, or per se life, as they term it, which is 
the cause of all life, and that above this again 
is that which they call being itself, which is the 
cause of all being. 

*PL 42, 87s. 
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bo%wt> and c«irtam others,^ fca^re 
maintained thai tim forms of corporeal thinjgs 
do not subsist per $e in matter, but in the intel- 
lect only. Thus they say that from forms exist- 
ing in the intellect of spiritual creatures (called 
intelligences by them, but angels by us) proceed 
all the forms in corporeal matter, as the form of 
his handiwork proceeds from the forms in the 
mind of the craftsman.^ This theory seems to be 
the same as that of certain heretics, of modern 
times who say that God indeed created all 
things, but that the devil formed corporeal mat- 
ter, and differentiated it into species. 

But all these opinions seem to have a common 
'root. They all, in fact, sought for a cause of 
forms as though the form were of itself brought 
into being. Whereas, as Aristotle^ proves, what 
iSj properly speaking, made, is the composite. 
Now, such are the forms of corruptible things 
that at one time they exist and at another they 
do not exist, without being themselves generated 
or corrupted, but by reason of the generation or 
corruption of the composite, since even forms 
have not being, but composites have being 
through forms; for, according to a thing^s mode 
of being, is the mode in which it is brought into 
being. Since, then, like is produced from like, we 
must not look for the cause of corporeal forms 
in any immaterial form, but in something that 
is composite, as this fire is generated by that 
fire. Corporeal forms, therefore, are caused not 
as emanations from some immaterial form, but 
by matter being brought from potency into act 
by some composite agent. But since the compo- 
site agent, which is a body, is moved by a cre- 
ated spiritual substance, as Augustine says {De 
Trill, iii, 4),® it follows further that even cor- 
poreal forms are derived from spiritual sub- 
stances, not as emanating from them, but as the 
term of their movement. And, further still, the 
species of the angelic intellect, which are, as it 
were, the seminal types of corporeal forms, 
must be referred to God as the first cause. 

But in the first production of corporeal crea- 
tures no transmutation from potency to act can 
have taken place, and accordingly, the corporeal 
forms that bodies had when first produced came 
immediately from God, whose bidding alone 
matter obeys, as its proper cause. To signify 
this, Moses prefaces each work with the words, 
God said, Let this thing be, or that, to denote 

1 Meta., VII, 2 (96rb). 
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th^ bf all tbbiiga Vy the Word of God, 

from whom, according to Ai^gustme/ is **all 
form and fitness and concord of parts.** 

Reply Ob j. i. By forms without matter, Boi?- 
thius understands the types of things in the 
mind of God. Thus the Apostle says (Heb. ii* 
3): By faith we understand that the world was 
framed by the Word of God; that from invisible 
things visible things might be made. But if by 
immaterial forms he understands the angels, we 
say that from them come material forms, not by 
emanation, but by motion. 

Reply Obj. 2. Participated forms in matter 
are reduced, not to self-subsisting forms of the 
same nature, as the Platonists held, but either 
to intelligible forms or the angelic intellect^ 
from which they proceed by movement, or, still 
higher, to the types in the Divine intellect^ by 
which the seeds of forms are implanted in cre- 
ated things, that they may be able to be brought 
by movement into act. 

Reply Obj. 3. The heavenly bodies inform 
earthly ones by movement, not by emanation, 

QUESTION LXVI 
Of the order of creation with 

REGARD TO DISTINCTION 
(In Four Articles) 

We must next consider the work of distinction; 
first, the ordering of creation with regard to dis- 
tinction; secondly, the distinction itself. Under 
the first head there are four points of inquiry: 
(i) Whether formlessness of created matter 
preceded in time its distinction? ,(2) Whether 
the matter of all corporeal things is the same? 
(3) Whether the empyrean heaven was created 
contemporaneously with formless matter? (4) 
Whether time w^s created simultaneously with 
it? 

Article i. Whether Formlessness of Created 
Matter Preceded in Time Its Formation? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It would 
seem that formlessness of matter preceded in 
time its formation. 

Objection 1. For it is said (Gen. i. 2): The 
earth was void and empty, or invisible and 
shapeless, according to another version,® by 
which is understood “the formlessness of mat- 
ter,” as Augustine says.® Therefore matter was 
formless until it received its form. 

’ In Joan., tract, i, on 1.3 (PL 35, 1386). 

* The Septuagint. 
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Obj, 2. Further, nature in its working imi- For this would be to hold the opinion of the an- 


tates the working of God, as a secondary cause 
imitates a first cause. But in the working of na- 
ture formlessness precedes form in time. It does 
so, therefore, in the Divine working. 

Obj. 3. Further, matter is higher than acci- 
dent, for matter is part of substance. But God 
can effect that accident exist without substance, 
as in the Sacrament of the Altar. He could, 
therefore, cau.se matter to be without form. 

On the contrary. An imperfect effect proves 
imperfection in the agent. But God is an agent 
absolutely perfect; therefore it is said of Him 
(Deut. 32. 4): The works of God are perfect. 
Therefore the work of His creation was at no 
time formless. 

Further, the formation of corporeal creatures 
was effected by the work of distinction But con- 
fusion is opposed to distinction, as formlessness 
to form. If, therefore, formlessness preceded in 
time the formation of matter, it follows that at 
the beginning confu.sion, called by the ancients 
chaos, ^ existed in the corporeal creation. 

/ answer that, On this point holy men differ 
in opinion. Augustine, for instance (Gcw. ad lit. 
i, 15),^ believes that the formlessness of cor- 
poreal matter was not prior in time to its forma- 
tion, but only in origin or the order of nature, 
whereas others, as Basil (Ilom ii in Jlexa'em.)^ 
Ambrose Hexaem. 7),'* and Chrysostom 
(Horn, ii in Gen.)f^ hold that formlessness of 
matter preceded in time its formation. And al- 
though these opinions seem contradictory, in 
reality they differ but little; for Augustine takes 
the formlessness of matter in a different .sense 
from the others. 

In the sense of Augustine it means the lack of 
all form, and if we understand it in this way we 
cannot say that the formlessness of matter was 
prior in time either to its formation or to its 
distinction. As to formation, the argument is 
clear. For if formless matter preceded in dura- 
tion, it was already in act ; for this is implied by 
duration, since the end of creation is being in 
act, and what is act is itself a form. To say, 
then, that matter preceded, but without form, is 
to say being in act without act, which is a contra- 
diction in terms. Nor can it be said that it pos- 
sessed some common form, on w'hich afterwards 
follow the different forms, that distmguish it. 

* Cf. Ari.stotle, Physics, i, 4 (i87'‘2.?); Metaphysics, xii, 
2 (lohgSs). 
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* PG 53, 30. See also Peter Lombard. Sent., ii. xii, 2 
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cient natural philosophers, who maintained that 
primary matter was some body in act, as fire, 
air, water, or some intermediate substance. 
Hence, it followed that “to be made means only 
to be changed”;® for since that preceding form 
bestowed actual substantial being, and made 
some particular thing to be, it would result that 
the supervening form would not simply make an 
actual being, but this actual being; w’hich is 
proper to the accidental form. Thus the conse- 
quent forms would be merely accidents, imply- 
ing not generation, but alteration. Hence we 
must as.sert that primary matter was not created 
altogether formless, nor under any one common 
form, but under distinct forms. And so, if the 
formlessness of matter be taken as referring to 
the condition of primary matter, which in itself 
is formless, this formlessness did not precede in 
time its formation or distinction, but only in 
origin and nature, as Augustine says; in the 
same way as potency is prior to act, and the part 
to the whole. But the other holy writers under- 
stand by formlessness not the exclu.sion of all 
form, but the ab.sence of that beauty and come- 
liness which are now apparent in the corporeal 
creation. Accordingly they say that the formless- 
ness of corporeal matter preceded its form in 
duration. And so, when this is considered, it ap- 
pears that Augustine agrees with them in some 
respects, and in others disagrees, as will be 
shown later (q. Lxrx, a. i ; and Q. lxxiv, a. 2). 

As far as may be gathered from the text of 
Genesis a threefold beauty was w'anting to cor- 
poreal creatures, for which reason they are said 
to be without form For the beauty of light w'as 
wanting to all that transparent body which we 
call thc'heavcns, and so it is said that darkness 
was upon the face of the deep. And the earth 
lacked beauty in two ways: first, that beauty 
which it acquired when its watery veil was wdth- 
drawm, and so we read that the earth was void, 
or invisible, since the waters covered and con- 
cealed it from view; secondly, that which it de- 
rives from being adorned by herbs and plants, 
for which reason it is called empty, or, accord- 
ing tq another reading,^ shapeless — that is, un- 
adorned. Thus after mention of two created na- 
tures, the heaven and the earth, the formless- 
ness of the heaven is indicated by the words. 
darkness was upon the face of the deep, since 
the air is included under heaven; and the form- 
lessness of the earth by the words, the earth was 
void and empty. 

« .Aristotle, Physics, l, 4 (i87“i2), 
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Reply Ohj, i. The word earth is taken differ- 
ently in this passage by Augustine, and by other 
writers. Augustine holds that by the words 
“earth*' and “water," in this passage, primary 
matter itself is signified, on account of its being 
impossible for Moses to make the idea of such 
matter intelligible to an undeveloped people, 
except under the likeness of well-known objects. 
Hence he uses a variety of figures in speaking of 
it, calling it not water only, nor earth only, lest 
they should think it to be in very truth water or 
earth. At the same time it has so far a likeness 
to earth in that it is susceptible of form, and to 
water in its adaptability to a variety of forms. 
In this respect, then, the earth is said to be void 
and empty y or invisible and shapeless, that mat- 
ter is known by means of form. Hence, consid- 
ered in itself, it is called mvisible or void, and 
its potency is completed by form; thus Plato 
says that matter is “place."* But other holy 
writers understand by earth the element of 
earth, and we have said how, in this sense, the 
earth was, according to them, without form. 

Reply Obj. 2. Nature produces effect in act 
from being in potency; and consequently in the 
operations of nature potency must precede act 
in time and formlessness precede form. But God 
produces being in act out of nothing, and can, 
therefore, produce a perfect thing in an instant, 
according to the greatness of His power. 

Reply Obj. 3. Accident, in so far as it is a 
form, is a kind of act, but matter is essentially 
being in potency. Hence it is more inconsonant 
that matter should be in act without form than 
for accident to be without subject. 

In reply to the first argument in the contrary 
sense, we say that if, according to some holy 
writers, formlessness w'as prior in time to the 
informing of matter, this arose not from want 
of power on God’s part, but from His wisdom, 
and from the design of preserving due order in 
the disposition of creatures by developing per- 
fection from imperfection. 

In reply to the second argument, we say that 
certain of the ancient natural philosophers main- 
tained “confusion” devoid of all distinction, ex- 
cept Anaxagoras, who taught that the intellect 
alone was distinct and without admixture. But 
previous to the work of distinction Holy Scrip- 
ture enumerates several kinds of differentiation, 
the first being that of the heaven from the earth, 
in which even a material distinction is expressed, 
as will be showm later (a. 3; q. lxviii, a. i). 
This is signified by the words, In the beginning 

^ Cl. AT\stoiie, Physics, iw, 2 (2og*‘ii); Timacus (52); 
and'^translation of Cbalcidius, Sect. 26 (DD 179). 


God created heaven and earth. Thd second dis- 
tinction mentioned is that of the elements ac- 
cording to their forms, since both earth and 
water are named. That air and fire are not men- 
tioned by name is due to the fact that the cor- 
poreal nature of these would not be so evident 
as that of earth and water to the primitive peo- 
ple to whom Moses spoke. Plato,* nevertheless, 
understood air to be signified by the words, 
Spirit of God, since spirit is another name for 
air, and considered that by the word heaven is 
meant fire, for he held heaven to be composed 
of fire, as Augustine relates.® But Rabbi Moses, ^ 
though otherwise agreeing with Plato, says that 
fire is signified by the word darkness, since, said 
he, fire does not shine in its own sphere. How- 
ever, it seems more reasonable to hold to what 
w^e stated above; because by the words Spirit of 
God Scripture usually means the Holy Ghost, 
Who is said to “move over the waters," not, in- 
deed, in bodily shape, but as the craftsman’s will 
may be said to move over the material to which 
he intends to give a form. The third distinction 
is that of place, since the earth is .said to be 
under the waters that rendered it invisible, 
whilst the air, the subject of darkness, is de- 
.scribed as being above the waters, in the words: 
Darkness was upon the face of the deep. The 
remaining distinctions will appear from what 
follows (q. Lxrx) . 

Article 2. Whether the Formless Matter of All 
Corporeal Things Is One? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that the formless matter of all cor- 
poreal things is one. 

Objection i. For Augustine says:® “I find two 
things Thou hast made, one formed, the other 
formless," and he says that the latter was “the 
earth invisible and shapeless," whereby, he says, 
the matter of all corporeal things is designated. 
Therefore the matter of all corporeal things is 
the same. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Philosopher says:® 
“Things that are one in genus are one in mat- 
ter." But all corporeal things are in the same 
genus of body. Therefore the matter of all 
bodies is the same. 

Obj. 3. Further, different acts are realized in’ 
different potencies, and the same act in the same 
potency. But all bodies have the same form, cor- 

2 Aristotle, Physics, viii, 5 (256*^25) ; Metaphysics, 1, 8 
(gSg’^iS). 

« City of God, viji, n (PL 41, 236); Timaeus (31; 32). 

* Guide, II, 30 (FR 213). 

^ Confessions, xn, 15 (PL 32, 831). 

® Metaphysics, V, 6 (ioi6'*24). 
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poreity. Therefore aH bodies haw the same mat- 
ter 

pbj, 4. Further, matter considered in itself is 
oidy in potency. But distinction is due to form. 
Therefore matter considered in itself is the same 
ip all corporeal things. 

On the contrary, Things of which the matter 
is the same are mutually interchangeable, and 
mutually active or passive, as is said.* But heav- 
enly and earthly bodies do not act upon each 
other mutually. Therefore their matter is not 
the same. 

/ answer that, On this question the opinions 
of philosophers have differed. Plato and all who 
preceded Aristotle held that all bodies are of the 
nature of the four elements.^ Hence, because the 
four elements have one common matter, as their 
mutual generation and corruption prove, it fol- 
lowed that the matter of all bodies is the same. 
But the fact of the incorruptibility of some bod- 
ies was ascribed by Plato^ not to the condition 
of matter, but to the will of the artificer, God, 
Whom he represents as saying to the heavenly 
bodies; “By your own nature you are subject 
to dissolution, but by My will you are indis- 
soluble, for My will is more powerful than the 
link that binds you together,” But this theory 
Aristotle disproves^ by the natural movements 
of bodies. For since, he says, the heavenly bodies 
have a natural movement different from that of 
the elements, it follows that they have a differ- 
ent nature from them. For movement in a circle, 
which is proper to the heavenly bodies, is not by 
contraries, whereas the movements of the ele- 
ments are mutually contrary, one tending up- 
wards, another downwards; so, therefore, the 
heavenly body is without contrariety, whereas 
the elemental bodies have contrariety in their 
nature. And as generation and corruption are 
from contraries it follows that, whereas the ele- 
ments are corruptible, the heavenly bodies are 
incorruptible. 

But in spite of this difference of natural cor- 
ruption and incorruption, Avicebron taught® 
unity of matter in all bodies, arguing from their 
unity of form. And, indeed, if corporeity were 
one form in itself, on which the other forms that 
distinguish bodies from each other supervene, 

1 Aristotle, Generation and Corruption, i, 6 (322*’! 8). 

*Cf. Aristotle, Physics, i, 4 (187*^12); Tiimtus (31); 
sec Macrobius, In Somn. Scip., i, 0 (DD 24B); Augustine, 
City 0/ God, viii, 15 (PL 41, 240); see below, q . Lxvin, 

A. I. 

*Timarus (41); trans. of Chalddius, 16 (DD 169); cf. 
Augustine, City 0/ Cod, xm, 16 (PL 41, 388). 

* Heavens, 1, 2 , 3 (260*30; 270*12). 

® Pons Vitae, i, 17 (BK 21.20; 22.10). 


this argitthcnt would neeessaftly ba true; for 
this form of corporeity would inhere iti matter 
immutably, and so far all bodies would be in- 
corruptible. But corruption would then be mere- 
ly accidental through the disappearance of the 
forms that follow — that is to say, it would not be 
absolute corruption, but relative, since a being 
in act would subsist under the privation. Thus 
the ancient natural philosophers taught® that 
the substratum of bodies was some actual being, 
such as air or fire. 

But supposing that there is no form in cor- 
ruptible bodies which remains as a substratum 
beneath generation and corruption, it follows 
necessarily that the matter of corruptible and 
incorruptible bodies is not the same. For matter, 
as it is in itself, is in potency to form. 

Considered in itself, then, matter must be in 
potency in respect to all those forms to which 
it is common, and in receiving any one form it 
is in act only as regards that form. Hence it re- 
mains in potency to all other forms. And this 
is the case even where some forms are more per- 
fect than others, and contain these others vir- 
tually in themselves. For potency in itself is in- 
different with respect to perfection and imper- 
fection, so that under an imperfect form it is in 
potency to a perfect form, and vice versa. Mat- 
ter, therefore, while existing under the form of 
an incorruptible body, would be in potency to 
the form of a corruptible body; and as it does 
not actually possess the latter, it has both form 
and the privation of form; for want of a form 
in that which is in potency thereto is privation. 
But this is the di.sposition of a corruptible body. 
It is therefore impossible that bodies by nature 
corruptible, and those by nature incorruptible, 
should possess the same matter. 

Neither can we say, as Averroes^ imagines, 
that the heavenly body itself is the matter of the 
heaven — being in potency with regard to place, 
though not to being, and that its iorm is a sepa- 
rate substance united to it as its moving force. 
For it is impossible to suppose any being in act 
unless vin its totality it be act and form, or be 
something svhich has act or form. Setting a.side, 
then, in thought, the separate substance stated 
to be 4 mover, if the heavenly body is not some- 
thing having form — that is, something com- 
posed of a form and the subject of that form — 
it follows that in its totality it is form and act. 
But every such thing is something intelligible in 
act, which the heavenly bodies are not, being 
sensible. It follows, then, that the matter of the 

* See above, a. i. 

• De Subst. Orbis, chap. 3 (ix, qA). 
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taicy to that form alone ^ch it aotnally 
sesses. Nor does it concern the point at issue to 
inquire whether this is a soul or any other thing.* 
Hence this form perfects this matter in such a 
way that there remains in it no potency with re- 
spect to being, but only to place, as Aristotle 
says.® So, then, the matter of the heavenly 
bodies and of the elements is not the same, ex- 
cept by analogy, in so far as they agree in the 
character of potency. 

Reply Obj. i. Augustine follows in this the 
opinion of Plato,® who does not admit a fifth es^* 
sence. Or we may say that formless matter is one 
with the unity of order, as all bodies are one in 
the order of corporeal creatures. 

Reply Obj. 2. If genus is taken in a physical 
sense, “corruptible and incorruptible things are 
not in the same genus” on account of their dif- 
ferent modes of potency, as is said in the Meta- 
physics.^ Logically considered, however, there is 
but one genus of all bodies, since they are all in- 
cluded in the one notion of corporeity. 

Reply Obj. 3. The form of corporeity is not 
one in all bodies, since it is no other than the 
various forms by which bodies are distinguished, 
as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 4. As potency is referred to act, 
potential beings are differentiated by their dif- 
ferent acts, as sight is by colour, hearing by 
sound. Therefore the matter of the celestial 
bodies is different from that of the elemental 
body because the matter of the celestial body is 
not in potentiality to an elemental form. 

Article 3. Whether the Empyrean Heaven Was 
Created At the Same Time As Formless Matter? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that the empyrean heaven was not 
created at the same time as formless matter. 

Objection i. For the empyrean, if it is any- 
thing at all, must be a sensible body. But all sen- 
sible bodies are movable, and the empyrean 
heaven is not movable. For if it were so, its 
movement would be ascertained by the move- 
ment of some visible body, which is not the case. 
The empyrean heaven, then, was not created at 
the same time as formless matter. 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine says {De Trin. iii, 
4)® that “the lower bodies are governed by the 
higher in a certain order.” If, therefore, the em- 

* See below, q. lxx. 

* Metaphysics f Xii, 2 (io69**26). 

* a. Nemesius, De Nat. Eom.f v (PG 40, 625); also St 
Thomas, In de Cesh, i, 4. 

* Aristotle, X, xo (losS^^aS). 

» PL 42, 873. 


pytew hcave^i 18 the of bodfe®, it 
necessarily exercise some influence on bodies W 
low it. But this 4 >e 8 not seem to be the case, es^ 
pecially as it is presumed to be without motion; 
for one body cannot move another unless it be 
moved itself also. Therefore the empyrean heav- 
en was not created together with formless maU 
ter. 

Obj. 3. Further, if it is held® that the empyr- 
ean heaven is the place of contemplation^ ant] 
not ordained to natural effects, Augustine says 
on the contrary (De Trin. iv, 20) “In so far as 
we mentally apprehend eternal things, so far are 
we not of this world,” from which it is clear that 
contemplation lifts the mind above corporeal 
things. Corporeal place, therefore, cannot be the 
seat of contemplation. 

Obj. 4. Further, among the heavenly bodies 
there is a body partly transparent and partly 
luminous, which we call the sidereal heaven* 
There exists also a heaven wholly transparent, 
called by some® the aqueous or crystalline heav- 
en. If, then, there exists a still higher heaven, it 
must be wholly luminous. But this cannot be, 
for then the air would be constantly illuminated, 
and there would be no night. Therefore the em- 
pyrean heaven was not created together with 
formless matter. 

On the contrary y Strabus says® that in the pas- 
sage, In the beginning God created heaven and 
earth, “heaven denotes not the visible firma- 
ment, but the empyrean or fiery heaven.” 

I answer that, The empyrean heaven rests 
only on the authority of Strabus and Bede, and 
also of Basil, all of whom agree in one respect, 
namely, in holding it to be the place of the 
blessed. Strabus^® and Bede” say that as soon “as 
created it was filled with the angels”; and BasiF* 
says: “Just as the lost are driven into the lowest 
darkness, so the reward for worthy deeds is laid 
up in the light beyond this world, where the just 
shall obtain the abode of rest.” But they differ 
in the reasons on which they base their state- 
ment. Strabus and Bede teach that there is an 
empyrean heaven, because the firmament, which 
they take to mean the sidereal heaven, is said to 
have been made not in the beginning, but on the 
second day; but the reason given by Basil^® is 
that otherwise God would seem to have made 
darkness His first work, as the ManicheaUs 

® Cf. Albert, In Sent., u, dist. 11, A. 5 (BOxxvu, 54). 

^ PL 42, 907. 

• Cf . below, Q. Lxvin, aa. 3, 4. 

• Cf. Glossa ordin., super Gen., i, x (i, 23F). w IbkU 

Bexalph, i (PL 91, t$);InFentat., 1 (PL gx. igx): 
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falsely assert, when they call the God of the Old 
Testament the God of darkness. 

These reasons, however, are not very compel- 
ling. For the question of the firmament, said to 
have been made on the second day, is solved in 
one way by Augustine^ and in another by other 
holy writers.* But the question of the darkness 
is explained according to Augustine* by suppos- 
ing that formlessness, signified by darkness, pre- 
ceded form not by duration but by origin. Ac- 
cording to others,^ however, since darkness is no 
creature, but a privation of light, it is a proof of 
Divine wisdom that the things it created from 
nothing it produced first of all in an imperfect 
state, and afterwards brought them to perfec- 
tion. 

But a better reason can be drawn from the 
state of glory itself. For in the reward to come a 
twofold glory is looked for, spiritual and corpo- 
real, not only in the human body to be glorified, 
but in the whole world which is to be made new. 
Now the spiritual glory began with the begin- 
ning of the world, in the blessedness of the an- 
gels, equality with whom is promi.sed to the 
saints. It was fitting, then, that even from the 
first there should be made some beginning of 
bodily glory in something corporeal, free at the 
very outset from the servitude of corruption and 
change, and wholly luminous, even as the whole 
bodily creation, after the Resurrection, is ex- 
pected to be. So, then, that heaven is called the 
empyrean, that is, fiery, not from its heat, but 
from its brightness.*’ It is to be noticed, however, 
that Augustine^ says that Porphyry “sets the de- 
mons apart from the angels by supposing that 
the former inhabit the air, the latter the ether, 
or empyrean.” But Porphyry, as a Platonist, 
held the heaven known as sidereal to be fiery 
and therefore called it empyrean or ethereal, 
taking ethereal to denote the burning of flame, 
and not as Aristotle understands it, swiftness of 
movement.* This much has been said to prevent 
anyone from supposing that Augustine main- 
tained an empyrean heaven in the sense under- 
stood by modern writers.® 

Reply Obj, i. Sensible corporeal things are 

' Gen. ad lit. , 1 , q (PL34> 252); cf. also 11, 4 (265). 

* Bede. Hexahn., 1 (PL gr. 13) ; cf. Glossa ordin., on Gen. 
i.t (l, 23F); on Gen. 1.0 (i, 24G); also, Glossa interl., on 
Gen. 1.6(1, 2sr). 

* Contra Adv. Lenis et Proph , i, 8, 9 (PL 42, 608, 6og). 

* Bede, Ilrxaetn., i, on Gen. 1.2 (PL 91, 15). 

® Cf. Glossa or Jin., on Gen. i.i (i, 23F). 

* City of God, x, q (PL 41, 287). 

^ See below, q. lxvih, a. t. 

® Heavens, 1 , 3 {270^30); Meteorology, 1 , 3 (339'*2i). 

* Following the authority of Bede and Strabm. See 
below, Q, Lxvm, a. 4. 


movable in the present state of the world, for by 
the movement of corporeal creatures is secured 
the multiplication of the elements. But when 
glory is finally consummated, the movement of 
bodies will cease. And such must have been from 
the beginning the condition of the empyrean 
heaven. 

Reply Obj. 2. It is sufficiently probable, as 
some assert,^® that the empyrean heaven, having 
the state of glory for its ordained end, does not 
influence inferior bodies of another order — 
those, namely, that are directed only to natural 
ends. Yet it seems still more probable that it does 
influence bodies that are moved, even though it 
is itself not moved, just as angels of the highest 
rank, who stand by the throne of God, influence 
those of lower degree who act as messengers, 
though they themselves are not sent, as Diony- 
sius teaches (Ccel. Hicr. xiii).” For this reason 
it may be said that the influence of the empyre- 
an upon that which is called the first heaven, and 
is moved, produces therein not something that 
comes and goes as a result of movement, but 
.something of a fixed and stable nature, as the 
power of conservation or causation, or some- 
thing of that kind pertaining to dignity. 

Reply Obj 3 Corporeal place is assigned to 
contemplation not as necessary, but as fitting, 
that the splendour without may correspond to 
that which is within Hence Basil (Horn, ii in 
Ilexaem.y^ says: “The ministering spirit could 
not live in darkne.ss. but made his habitual 
dwelling in light and joy.” 

Reply Obj. 4. As Basil says (ibid.) : “It is cer- 
tain that the heaven w'as created spherical in 
shape, of dense body, and sufficiently strong to 
separate what is outside it from what it encloses. 
On this account it darkens the region external to 
it, the light by which it.self is lit up being shut 
out from that region.” But since the body of the 
firmament, though solid, is tran‘^T'arent, since it 
does not exclude light (and this is clear from the 
fact that we can see the stars through the in- 
tervening heavens), we may also say that the 
empyrean heaven has light, not condensed so as 
to emit rays, as the sun does, but of a more sub- 
tle nature. Or it may have the brightness of 
glory which differs from natural brightness. 

Article 4. Whether Time Was Created Simid^ 
taneously With Formless Matter? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
w’ould seem that time was not created simultan- 
eously with formless matter. 

w Albert, In Sent., 11, dist. 11, a. s (BO xxvn, 54). 

Sect. 3 (PG 3, 301). “ PG 29, 41. 
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Qbie<^tio%i. For Aygustine says;* *"1 find two 
things that Thou didst create before time was/’ 
namely the first corporeal matter, and the angel- 
ic nature. Therefore time was not created with 
formless matter. 

Obj. 2, Further, time is divided by day and 
night. But in the beginning there was neither day 
nor night, for these began when God divided the 
light from the darkness. Therefore in the begin- 
ning time was not. 

Obj. 3. Further, time is the measure of the 
firmament’s movement; and the firmament is 
said to have been made on the second day. 
Therefore in the beginning time was not. 

Obj. 4. Further, movement precedes time, and 
therefore should be reckoned among the first 
things created, rather than time. 

Obj. 5. Further, as time is the extrinsic meas- 
ure of things, so is place. Place, then, as truly as 
time, must be reckoned among the things first 
created. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (Gen. ad lit. 
i, i):^ Both spiritual and corporeal creatures 
were created “at the beginning of time.” 

I answer that, It is commonly said that the 
first things created were these four — the an- 
gelic nature, the empyrean heaven, formless 
corporeal matter, and time,*'’ It must be ob- 
served, however, that this is not the opinion of 
Augustine. For he .specifies'* only tw'o things as 
first created — the angelic nature and corporeal 
matter — making no mention of the empyrean 
heaven. But these two, namely, the angelic na- 
ture and formless matter, precede the formation 
by nature only, and not by duration; and there- 
fore, as they pjrcccde formation, so do they pre- 
cede movement and time. Time, therefore, can- 
not be included among them. But the enumera- 
tion above given is that of other holy wTiters,"* 
who hold that the formlessness of matter pre- 
ceded by duration its form, and this view postu- 
lates the existence of time as the measure of 
duration ; for otherwise there would be no such 
measure. 

Reply Obj. i. The teaching of Augustine rests 
on the opinion that the angelic nature and form- 
less matter precede time by origin or nature. 

Reply Obj. 2. As in the opinion of some holy 
wTiters® matter was in some measure formless 
before it received its full form, so time was in a 
manner formless before it was fully formed and 
distinguished into day and night. 

* Confessions, xu, 15 (PL 32, 831). 2 3^^ 247. 

® Albert, Summa de Great., 1 (BO xxxix, 307). 

* Confessions, xn, 15 (PL 32, 831). 

® See above, a. i. ® See above, a. i. 


Reply Obj. If the tuovement of the firman 
ment did not begm immediately from the be- 
ginning, then the time that preceded was the 
measure, not of the firmament’s movement, but 
of the first movement of whatsoever kind. For 
it is accidental to time to be the measure of the 
firmament’s movement, in so far as this is the 
first movement. But if the first movement was 
another than this, time would have been it§ 
measure, for everything is measured by the 
first of its kind. And it must be granted that at 
once from the beginning, there was movement 
of some kind, at least in the succession of con- 
cepts and affections in the angelic mind. But 
movement without time cannot be conceived, 
since time is nothing else than the measure of 
priority and succession in movement. 

Reply Obj. 4. Among the first created things 
are to be reckoned those which have a general 
relationship to things. And, therefore, among 
these time must be included, as having the na- 
ture of a common measure ; but not movement, 
which is related only to the movable subject. 

Reply Obj. 5. Place is understood as existing 
in the empyrean heaven, which is the boundary 
of the universe. And since place has reference 
to things permanent, it was created at once in 
its totality. But time, as not being permanent, 
was created in its beginning; even as in the 
same way we cannot lay hold of any part of 
time save the now. 

QUESTION LXVII 

Of the work of distinction in 

ITSELF 

(In Four Articles) 

We must consider next the work of distinction 
in itself. First, the work of the first day; sec- 
ondly, the work of the second day (q. lxviii) ; 
thirdly, the work of the third day (q. lxix). 

Under the first head there are four points of 
inquiry : ( i ) Whether the word light is used in 
its proper sense in speaking of spiritual things? 
(2) Whether light, in corporeal things, is itself 
corporeal? (3) Whether light is a quality? (4) 
Whether light was fittingly made on the first 
day? 

Article i. Whether the Word Light Is Used 
in Its Proper Sense in Speaking 0} Spiritual 
Things? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that light is used in its proper sen.se 
in spiritual things. 

Objection i. For Augustine says (Gen. ad lit. 
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aS)^ thilt In spiritual thi^ **light is batter 
md surer ; and that Christ is not called Light 
bt the same sense as He is called the Stone; the 
farmer is to be taken literally, and the latter 
iguratively.” 

Obj, 2. Further, Dionysius (Div, Norn, iv)* 
includes Light among the intelligible names of 
God. But such names are used in their proper 
sense in spiritual things. Therefore light is used 
in its proper sense in spiritual matters. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Apostle says (Eph. 5. 
13) : All that is made manifest is light. But to 
be made manifest belongs more properly to 
spiritual things than to corporeal. Therefore 
also does light. 

On the contrary, Ambrose says {De Fid. ii)* 
that Splendour is among those things which are 
said of God metaphorically. 

/ answer that, Any word may be used in two 
ways — ^that is to say, either in its original ap- 
plication or according to custom. This is clearly 
shown in the word “sight, originally applied to 
the act of the sense, and then, as sight is the 
noblest and most trustworthy of the senses, ex- 
tended in common speech to all knowledge ob- 
tained through the other senses. Thus we say, 
*‘See how it tastes,” or smells, or is hot. Further, 
sight is applied to knowledge obtained through 
the intellect, as in those words : Blessed are the 
clean of heart, for they shall see God (Matt. 
5. 8). And thus it is with the word light. In its 
primary meaning it signifies that which makes 
manifest to the sense of sight; afterwards it 
was extended to that which makes manifest to 
knowledge of any kind. If, then, the word is 
taken in its strict and primary meaning, it is to 
be understood metaphorically when applied to 
spiritual things, as Ambrose says {loc. cit.). But 
if taken according to the usage of speech, as 
applied to manifestation of every kind, it may 
properly be applied to spiritual things. 

The answer to the objections will sufl&ciently 
appear from what has been said. 

Article 2. Whether Light is a Body? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that light is a body. 

Objection i. For Augustine says {De Lib, 
Arb. iii, 5)^ that “light takes the first place 
among bodies.” Therefore light is a body. 

Obj, 2. Further, the Philosopher says® that 
light is a species of fire. But fire is a body, and 
therefore so is light. 

* PL 34. 315- * Sect. 5 (PG 3, 700). 
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Obj. 3. Further, to be boriK, to bc^divided, to 
be reflected, is proper to bodies; and sU these 
are attributed to light and its rays. Moreover, 
different rays of light, as Dionysius says {Div. 
Nom.),^ are united and separated, which seems 
impossible unless they are bodies. Therefore 
light is a body. 

On the contrary, Two bodies cannot occupy 
the same place simultaneously. But this is the 
case with light and air. Therefore light is not 
a body. 

I answer that, Light cannot be a body, which 
appears in three ways. First, on the part of 
place. For the place of any one body is different 
from that of any other, nor is it possible, natu- 
rally speaking, for any two bodies, of whatever 
nature, to exist simultaneously in the same 
place, since contiguity requires distinction of 
place. 

The second reason is from the nature of 
movement. For if light were a body, illumina- 
tion would be the local motion of a body. Now 
no local motion of a body can be instantaneous, 
as everything that moves from one place to an- 
other must pass through the intervening space 
before reaching the end, whereas illumination 
is instantaneous. Nor can it be argued that the 
time required is too short to be perceived; for 
though this may be the case in short distances, 
it cannot be so in distances so great as that 
which separates the East from the West. Yet as 
soon as the sun is at the horizon, the whole 
hemisphere is illuminated from end to end. It 
must also be borne in mind on the part of move- 
ment that whereas all bodies have their natural 
determinate movement, that of light is indif- 
ferent as regards direction, working equally in a 
circle ars in a straight line. Hence it appears that 
the diffusion of light is not the local motion of 
a body. 

The third reason is from generation and cor- 
ruption. For if light were a body, it would fol- 
low that whenever the air is darkened by the 
absence of the luminary, the body of light 
would be corrupted, and its matter would re- 
ceive a newr form. But unless we are to say that 
darkness is a body, this does not appear to be 
the case. Neither does it appear from what 
matter a body can be daily generated large 
enough to fill the intervening hemisphere. Also 
it would be absurd to say that a body of so 
great bulk is corrupted by the mere absence of 
the luminary. And should anyone reply that it 
is not corrupted, but approaches and moves 
round with the sun, we may ask why it is that 

. •n, 4 (PG 3 . 64 i). 
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when a lighted candte is obscured by the inter- 
vening object the whole room is darkened? It 
is not that the light is condensed round the 
candle when this is done, since it burns no more 
brightly then than it burned before. 

Since, therefore, these things go against not 
only reason, but also the sense, we must con- 
clude that light cannot be a body. 

Reply Ohj. i. Augustine takes light to be a 
luminous body in act — in other words, to be 
fire, the noblest of the four elements. 

Reply Obj. 2. Aristotle refers to light as fire 
existing in its proper matter; just as fire in 
aerial matter is called flame, or in earthly mat- 
ter is called coal. Nor must too much atten- 
tion be paid to the instances brought in by Aris- 
totle in his works on logic, as he mentions them 
as probable opinions of other writers. 

Reply Obj. 3. All these properties are as- 
signed to light metaphorically, and might in the 
same way be attributed to heat. For because 
“motion from place to place is naturally the 
first of movements,” as is proved in the/Vm/cj?/ 
we u.sc terms belonging to local motion in speak- 
ing of alteration and movement of all kinds. 
For even the word distance is extended from 
the idea of place, to that of all contraries, as is 
said in the Metaphysics."^ 

Article 3. Whether Lif^ht Is a Quality? 

We proceed thus to the Tuird Article: It 
would seem that light is not a quality. 

Objection i. For every quality remains in its 
subject, even though the active cause of the 
quality be removed, as heat remains in water 
removed from the fire. But light does not re- 
main in the air when the source of light is with- 
drawn. Therefore light is not a quality. 

Obj. 2. Further, every sensible quality has its 
contrary, as cold is contrasted to heat, black- 
ness to whiteness. But this is not the case with 
light since darkness is merely a privation of 
light. Light therefore is not a sensible quality. 

Obj. 3. Further, a cause is more powerful 
than its effect. But the light of the heavenly 
bodies is a cause of substantial forms of lower 
bodies,^ and also gives spiritual being to colours, 
by making them actually visible. Light, then, is 
not a sensible quality, but rather a substantial 
or spiritual form. 

On the contrary. Damascene {De Fid. Orth. 
i)'* says that light is a species of quality. 

1 Aristotle, viii, 7 (26o''28). * Aristotle, x, 4 (1055*9). 

®Oq the Neoplatonic doctrine of lipht cf. Albert, De 
Cans, et Proc. Univ., i, 21 (BO x, 469). Cf. also Avicenna, 
Meta., IX, 2 (loarb); also, Baeumker, Witelo (p. 389). 
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I mtswer that, Som€ writets have ^aid^ that 
the light in the air has not a natural being such 
as the colour on a wall has, but only an inten- 
tional being, as the likeness of colour in the air. 
But this cannot be the case for two reasons. 
First, because light gives a name to the air, 
since by it the air becomes actually luminous. 
But colour does not do this, for we do not speak 
of the air as coloured. Secondly, because light 
produces natural effects, for by the rays of the 
sun bodies are warmed and natural changes can- 
not be brought about by intentions. 

Others have said® that light is the sun’s sub- 
stantial form, but this also seems impossible for 
two reasons. First, because substantial forms are 
not of themselves sensible ; for “what a thing is, 
is the object of the intellect,” as is said in the 
book on the Soiil,^ whereas light is visible of it- 
self. In the second place, because it is impossible 
that what is the substantial form of one thing 
should be the accidental form of another, since 
substantial forms of themselves constitute spe- 
cies ; hence the substantial form always and ev- 
erywhere accompanies the species. But light is 
not the substantial form of air, for if it were, the 
air would be destroyed when light is with- 
drawn. Hence it cannot be the substantial form 
of the sun. 

We must say, then, that as heat is an active 
quality consequent on the substantial form of 
fire, so light is an active quality con.sequent on 
the substantial form of the sun, or of another 
body that is of itself luminous, if there is any 
such body. A p)roof of this is that the rays of 
different stars produce different effects accord- 
ing to the diverse natures of bodies. 

Reply Obj. I. Since quality follows upon 
substantial form, the mode in which the sub- 
ject receives a quality differs as the mode differs 
in which a subject receives a substantial form. 
For when matter receives form perfectly, the 
qualities consequent upon the form are firm 
and enduring; as when, for instance, water is 
changed into fire. When, however, substantial 
form is received imperfectly, according, as it 
were, to a kind of beginning, the consequent 
quality lasts for a time but is not permanent ; as 
may be seen when water which has been heated 
returns in time to its natural state. But illumina- 

5Bonaventure,/«.S>ML, ri,d. xni,A. 3,9. 2 (QR n, 328); 
cf. Averroes, In De An., ii, 70 (vi, 87E); Albert, In De 
Aw., 11, 3, chap I2 (BOv,?ss). 

» Bonavenlure, In Sent., u, d. xiii, A. 2, Q. 2 (QR u, 
320): cf. St. Thomas, In De An., 11, 14; also Avicebroa, 
Fans Vitae, ix, 14 (BK. 243); Robert Grosseteste, De Luce 
(BR S2.1S). Baeumker, Witelo (p. 357; P- 397). 
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tion is not produced by the transmutation of 
matter, as though matter received a substantial 
form and illumination were a certain inception 
of substantial form. For this reason light disap- 
pears on the disappearance of its active cause. 

Reply Ohj. 2, It is accidental to light not to 
have a contrary, since it is the natural quality 
of the first corporeal cause of change, which is 
itself removed from contrariety. 

Reply Ohj. 3. As heat acts towards the form 
of fire as an instrumental cause, by virtue of the 
substantial form, so does light act instrument- 
ally, by virtue of the heavenly bodies, towards 
producing substantial forms; and towards ren- 
dering colours actually visible, since it is a qual- 
ity of the first sensible body. 

Article 4. Whether the Production of Light 
Is Fittingly Assigned to the First Day? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that the production of light is not 
fittingly assigned to the first day. 

Objection 1 For light, as stated above (a. 3), 
is a quality. But qualities are accidents, and do 
not possess the character of first, but rather the 
character of last. The production of light, then, 
ought not to be assigned to the first day. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is light that distinguishes 
night from day, and this is effected by the sun, 
which is recorded as having been made on the 
fourth day. Therefore the production of light 
could not have been on the first day. 

Obj. 3. Further, night and day are brought 
about by the circular movement of a luminous 
body. But movement of this kind is proper to 
the firmament, and we read that the firmament 
was made on the second day. Therefore the pro- 
duction of light, dividing night from day, ought 
not to be assigned to the first day. 

Obj. 4. Further, if it be said that .spiritual 
light is here spoken of, it may be replied that 
the light made on the fir.st day is distinguished 
from darkness. But in the beginning .spiritual 
darkness was not, for even the demons were in 
the beginning good, as has been shown (q. lxiii, 
A. 5). Therefore the production of light ought 
not to be assigned to the first day. 

On the contrary, That without which there 
could not be day must have been made on the 
fir.st day. But there can be no day without light. 
Therefore light must have been made on the 
first day. 

/ answer that, There are two opinions as to 
the production of light. Augustine seems to say^ 
that Moses could not have fittingly passed over 

1 Gen. ad Ut., 1, 1, 3* 4» 9- (FB 34, 247-8-'9, 253). 


the production of the spiritual creature, and 
therefore when we read, In the beginning God 
created heaven and earth, a spiritual nature 
as yet formless is to be understood by the 
word heaven, and formless matter of the cor- 
poreal creature by the word earth. And spirit- 
ual nature was formed first, as being of higher 
dignity than corporeal. The forming, therefore, 
of this spiritual nature is signified by the pro- 
duction of light, that is to say, of spiritual light. 
For a spiritual nature receives its form by the 
enlightenment whereby it is led to adhere to the 
Word of God. 

Other writers think that the production of 
spiritual creatures was purposely omitted by 
Moses, and give various reasons. Basil says’^ 
that Moses begins his narrative from the be- 
ginning of time which belongs to sensible things, 
but that the spiritual or angelic creation is 
passed over, as created beforehand. 

Chrysostom gives as a reason^ for the omis- 
sion that Moses was addressing a primitive peo- 
ple, to W'hom material things alone appealed, 
and whom he was endeavouring to withdraw 
from the service of idols. It would have been to 
them a pretext for idolatry if he had spoken to 
them of natures spiritual in substance and 
nobler than all corporeal creatures; for they 
would have paid them Divine worship, since 
they were prone to worship as gods even the 
sun, moon, and stars, which was forlndden 
them (Dcut. 4.). 

But mention is made of several kinds of form- 
lessness, in regard to the corporeal creature 
(Gen. I. 2). One is where we read that the 
earth was void and empty, and another where 
it is said that darkness was upon the face of the 
deep. Now it was required, for two reasons, that 
the formlessne.ss of darkness should be removed 
first of all by the production of light. In the 
first place because light is a quality of the first 
body, as was slated (a. anu thus it was fit- 
ting that the world should fir.st receive its form 
by means of light. The second reason is because 
light is a common quality. For light is common 
to lower and higher bodies. But as in knowl- 
edge we proceed from the more common, so 
also ‘.in operation, for the living thing is gene- 
rated before the animal, and the animal before 
man, as is shown in the book on the Genera- 
tion of Animals.^ It was fitting, then, as an evi- 
dence of the Divine wisdom, that among the 
works of distinction the production of light 

* Uom. 1, in UexaSm., (PG 2Q, 4). 
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should take first place, since light is a form of 
the primary body, and because it is more com- 
mon quality. 

Basil, indeed, adds a third reason:^ that all 
other things are made manifest by light. And 
there is yet a fourth, already touched upon in 
the objections : that day cannot be unless light 
exists, which was made therefore on the first 
day. 

Reply Obj. i. According to the opinion of 
those who hold that the formlessness of matter 
preceded its formation in duration,* ** '^ matter must 
be held to have been created al the beginning 
with substantial forms, afterwards receiving 
those that are accidental, among which light 
holds the first place. 

Reply Obj. 2. In the opinion of some^ the 
light here spoken of was a kind of luminous 
cloud, and that on the making of the sun this 
returned to the matter of which it had been 
formed {materia prarjace 7 is). But this cannot 
well be maintained, as in the beginning of 
Genesis Holy Scripture records the institution 
of that order of nature which henceforth is to 
endure. We cannot, then, say that what was 
made at that time afterwards ceased to exist. 

Others, therefore, held^ that this luminous 
cloud continues in existence, but so closely at- 
tached to the sun as to be indistinguishable. 
But this is as much as to .say that it is super- 
fluous, whereas none of God’s works have been 
made in vain. On this account it is held by 
.some'" that the sun s body was made out of this 
cloud. This, loo, is impossible if it is held that 
the body of the sun is different in its nature 
from the four elements, and naturally incorruj)- 
tible. For in that case its matter cannot lake on 
another form. 

I answer, then, with Dionysius (Div. Nom. 
iv),® that the light was the sun’s light, form- 
less as yet, being already the .solar substance, 
and possessing illuminative power in a general 
way, to which was afterwards added the special 
and determinative power required to produce 
determinate effects. Thus, then, in the produc- 
tion of this light a triple distinction was made 
between light and darkness. First, as to the 
cause, according as in the substance of the sun 

* Horn. II in IJexa^m., (PG 2q, 44). 
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we have the cause of light, and in the opaque 
nature of the earth the cause of darkness. Sec- 
ondly, as to place, for in one hemisphere there 
was light, in the other darkness. Thirdly, as to 
time, because there was light for one and dark- 
ness for another in the same hemisphere; and 
this is signified by the words He called the light 
day, and the darkness flight. 

Reply Obj. 3. Basil says (Iloniil. ii in Hex- 
aem.y that day and night W'cre then caused by 
sending out and contraction of light, rather 
than by movement. But Augustine objects to 
this {Gen. ad lit. 1)“ that there was no reason 
for this alternation of emission and contraction 
since there were neither men nor animals on the 
earth at that time, for whose service this was re- 
quired. Nor does the nature of a luminous body 
seem to admit of the withdrawal of light, so 
long as the body is actually present; though 
this might be effected by miracle. As to this, 
however, Augustine remarks-’ that in the first 
founding of the order of nature w^e must not 
look for miracles, but for what is in accordance 
with nature. 

We hold, then, that the movement of the 
heavens is twofold. Of these movements, one is 
common to the entire heaven, and is the cause 
of day and night. This, as it seems, had its be- 
ginning on the first day. The other varies in 
proportion as it affects various bodies, and by 
its variations is the cause of the succession of 
days, months, and years. Thus it is that in the 
account of the first day the dislinclion between 
day and night alone is mentioned, this dis- 
tinction being brought about by the common 
movement of the heavens. The further distinc- 
tion into successive clays, seasons, and years re- 
corded as begun on the fourth day, in the words, 
let them be jor seasoits, and jor days, and years 
is due to proper movements. 

Reply Obj. 4, As Augustine teaches,^® form- 
lessness did not precede forms in duration ; and 
so w^e must understand the production of light 
to signify the formation of spiritual creatures, 
not, indeed, with the perfection of glory, in 
which they were not created, but walh the per- 
fection of grace, which they possessed from 
their creation as .said above (q. lxti. a, 3). Thus 
the division of light from darkness will denote 
the distinction of the spiritual creature from 
other created things as yet without form. But 
if all created things received their form at the 

7 PG 29, 48. * Chap. 16 (PL 34, 95S). 
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same time, the darkness must be held to mean 
the spiritual darkness, not as easting from the 
beginning, because the devil was not created 
wicked, but such as God foresaw would exist. 

QUESTION LXVIII 
Of the work of the second day 
{In Four Articles) 

We must next consider the work of the second 
day. Under this head there are four points of 
inquiry: (i ) Whether the firmament was made 
on the second day? (2) Whether there are wa- 
ters above the firmament? (3) Whether the 
firmament divides waters from waters? (4) 
Whether there is more than one heaven? 

Article 1, Whether the Firmament Was Made 
on the Second Day? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that the firmament was not made 
on the second day. 

Objection i. For it is said (Gen. i. 8): God 
called the firmament heaven. But the heaven 
existed before any day, as is clear from the 
words, In the beginfting God created heaven 
and earth. Therefore the firmament was not 
made on the second day. 

Obj. 2. Further, the work of the six days is 
ordered conformably to the order of Divine wis- 
dom. Now it would not become the Divine wis- 
dom to make afterwards that which is natu- 
rally first. But though the firmament naturally 
precedes the earth and the waters, these are 
mentioned before the formation of light, which 
was on the first day. Therefore the firmament 
was not made on the second day. 

Obj. 3. Further, all that was made in the six 
days was formed out of matter created before 
days began. But the firmament cannot have 
been formed out of pre-existing matter, for if 
so it would be liable to generation and corrup- 
tion. Therefore the firmament was not made on 
the second day. 

On the contrary j It is written (Gen. i. 6): 
God said: let there be a firmament ^ and further 
on (verse 8) : And the evening and morning 
were the second day. 

I answer that, Li discussing questions of this 
kind two rules are to be observed, as Augustine 
teaches (Gen. ad lit. i. 18).^ The first is, to hold 
the truth of Scripture without wavering. The 
second is that since Holy Scripture can be ex- 
plained in a multiplicity of senses, one should 
adhere to a particular explanation only in such 

^ PL 34, 260; also Chaps. 18, 19, 21 (PL 34. 260-262). 


measure as to be ready to abandon it if it be 
proved with certainty to be false, lest Holy 
Scripture be exposed to the ri^cule of unbe- 
lievers, and obstacles be placed to their be- 
lieving. 

We say, therefore, that the words which 
speak of the firmament as made on the second 
day can be understood in two senses. They may 
be understood, first, of the starry firmament, on 
which point it is necessary to set forth the dif- 
ferent opinions of men.^ Some of these be- 
lieved it to be composed of the elements; and 
this was the opinion of Empedocles,^ who, how- 
ever. held further that the body of the firma- 
ment was not susceptible of dissolution, because 
in its composition there is no .strife, but only 
harmony. Others held the firmament to be of the 
nature of the four elements, not, indeed, com- 
pounded of them, but being as it were a simple 
element. Such was the opinion of Plato,^ who 
held that element to be fire. Others, again, have 
held that the heaven is not of the nature of the 
four elements, but is itself a fifth body, existing 
over and above these. This is the opinion of 
Aristotle.'* 

According to the first opinion, it can be 
granted absolutely that the firmament was 
made, even as to substance, on the second day. 
For it is part of the work of creation to produce 
the substance of the elements, while it belongs 
to the work of distinction and adornment to 
give forms to the elements that pre-exist. 

But the belief that the firmament was made, 
as to its substance, on the second day is in- 
compatible with the opinion of Plato, according 
to whom the making of the firmament implies 
the production of the element of fire. This pro- 
duction; however, belongs to the work of crea- 
tion, at least according to those who hold that 
formlessness of matter preceded in time its for- 
mation, since the first forms received by matter 
are those of the elements. 

Still less compatible with the belief that the 
substance of the firmament was produced on 
the second day is the opinion of Aristotle,® see- 
ing that tiie mention of days denotes succession 
of time, whereas the firmament, being naturally 
incorruptible, is of a matter not susceptible of 

* Cf. Basil, In Ucxa'rm., i, (PG 29, 26); Damascene, De 
Fide Orth , ii, (> (PG 04, 879). 

® Cf. Aristotle, Generation and Corruption, i, 2 (315*3); 
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change of fonn ; hence it could not be made out 
of matter existing antecedently in time. 

Therefore to produce the substance of the 
firmament belongs to the work of creation. But 
its formation, in some degree, belongs to the 
second day, according to both opinions ; for as 
Dionysius says (Div. Nom. iv),^ the light of 
the sun was without form during the first three 
days, and afterwards, on the fourth day, re- 
ceived its form. 

If, however, we take these days to denote 
merely sequence in the natural order, as Augus- 
tine holds (Gen. ad lit. iv, 34), ^ and not succes- 
sion in time, there is then nothing to prevent our 
saying, whilst holding any one of the opinions 
given above, that the substantial formation of 
the firmament belongs to the second day. 

Another possible explanation is to under- 
stand by the firmament that was made on the 
second day, not that in which the stars are set, 
but the part of the atmosphere where the clouds 
are condensed, and which has received the name 
of firmament from the firmness and density of 
the air. ‘Tor a body is called firm,” that is dense 
and solid, “thereby differing from a mathe- 
matical body” as is remarked by Basil (Horn, iii 
in Hexaem.).^ If, then, this explanation is adopt- 
ed none of these opinions will be found con- 
trary to reason. Augustine, in fact (Gen. ad lit. 
ii, 4),^ recommends it thus: “I consider this 
view of the question worthy of all commenda- 
tion, as neither contrary to faith nor difficult to 
be proved and believed.” 

Reply Obj. I. According to Chrysostom 
(Horn, ii in Genes.), ^ Moses prefaces his rec- 
ord by speaking of the works of God collec- 
tively, in the words. In the beginning God 
created heaven and earth, and then proceeds 
to explain them part by part ; in somewhat the 
same way as one might say: “This house was 
constructed by that builder,” and then add: 
“First he laid the foundations, then built the 
walls, and thirdly, put on the roof.” In accepting 
this explanation we are, therefore, not bound to 
bold that a different heaven is spoken of in the 
words: In the beginning God created heaven 
and earth, and when we read that the firmament 
was made on the second day. 

We may also say that the heaven recorded as 
created in the beginning is not the same as that 
made on the second day; and there are several 
senses in which this may be understood. Augus- 
tine says (Gen. ad lit. i, 9)® that the heaven re- 

> Sect. 4 (PG 3, 700). * PL 34, 31Q; also, v, 5 (325). 
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corded as made on the first day is the formless 
spiritual nature, and that the heaven of the sec- 
ond day is the corporeal heaven. According to 
Bede (Ilexaem. i)^ and Strabus,® the heaven 
made on the first day is the empyrean, and the 
firmament made on the second day, the starry 
heaven. According to Damascene (De Fid. 
Orth, ii),® that of the first day was “spherical 
in form and without stars,” the same, in fact, 
that the philosophers speak of,^® calling it the 
ninth sphere, and the primary movable body, 
which moves with a diurnal movement, while 
by the firmament made on the second day he 
understands the starry heaven. 

According to another theory, touched upon 
by Augustine,^* the heaven made on the first day 
was the starry heaven, and the firmament made 
on the second day was that region of the air 
where the clouds are condensed, which is also 
called heaven, but equivocally. And to show 
that the word is here used in an equivocal sense, 
it is expres.sly said that God called the firma- 
ment heaven, just as in a preceding verse it is 
said that God called the light day (since the 
word day is also used to denote a space of 
twenty-four hours). Other instances of a sim- 
ilar use occur, as pointed out by Rabbi Moses.^® 

The second and third objections are suffi- 
ciently answered by what has been already said. 

Article 2. Whether There Are Waters Above 
the Firmament! 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that there are not waters above the 
firmament. 

Objection 1. For water is heavy by nature, 
and heavy things tend naturally downwards, 
not upwards. Therefore there are not waters 
above the firmament. 

Obj. 2. Further, water is fluid by nature, and 
fluids cannot rest on a sphere, as experience 
show^s. Therefore, since the firmament is a 
sphere, there cannot be water above it. 

Obj. 3. Further, water is an element, and ap- 
pointed to the generation of composite bodies, 
according to the relation in which imperfect 
things stand towards perfect. But boffies of 
composite nature have their place upon the 
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earth, and not above the firmament, so that 
water would be useless there. But none of God’s 
works are useless. Therefore there are not wa- 
ters above the firmament. 

On the contrary y It is written (Gen. i. 7) : 
{God) divided the waters that were under the 
firmament, from those that were above the 
firmament. 

I answer with Augustine (Gen. ad lit. ii, 5)* 
that, “These words of Scripture have more au- 
thority than the most exalted human intellect. 
Hence, whatever these waters are, and what- 
ever their mode of existence, we cannot for a 
moment doubt that they are there.” As to the 
nature of these waters, all are not agreed. Ori- 
gen says^ that the waters that are above the 
firmament are spiritual substances. Hence it is 
written (Ps. 148. 4) : Let the waters that are 
above the heavens praise the name of the Lord, 
and (Dan. 3. 60) : Ye waters that are above the 
heavens, bless the Lord. To this Basil answers 
(Horn, iii m Hexaem.y that these words do not 
mean that these waters are rational creatures, 
but that the thoughtful contemplation of them 
by those who understand fulfils the glory of the 
Creator. Hence in the same context, fire, hail, 
and other like creatures, are invoked in the 
same way, though no one would attribute reason 
to these. 

We must hold, then, these waters to be ma- 
terial, but their exact nature will be differently 
defined according as opinions on the firmament 
differ. For if by the firmament we understand 
the starry heaven, and as being of the nature 
of the four elements, for the .same reason it 
may be believed that the waters above the 
heaven are of the same nature as the elemental 
waters. 

But if by firmament we understand the starry 
heaven, not, however, as being of the nature of 
the four elements, then the waters above the 
firmament will not be of the same nature as the 
elemental waters, but just as, according to 
Strabus,^ one heaven is called empyrean, that 
is, fiery, on account of the splendour of the sun, 
so this other heaven will be called aqueous^ 
solely on account of its transparence; and this 
heaven is above the starry heaven. Again, if the 
firmament is held lo be of other nature than 
the elements, it may still be said to div5de the 
waters,*^ if we understand by water not the cle- 
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ment but formless matter. Augustine, in fact, 
says (Super Gen. cont. Manich. i, 7)*^ that 
whatever divides bodies from bodies can be 
said to divide waters from waters. 

If, however, we understand by the firmament 
that part of the air in which the clouds are 
condensed,® then the waters above the firma- 
ment must rather be the vapours resolved from 
the waters which are raised above a part of the 
atmosphere, and from which the rain falls. But 
to say, as some writers alluded to by Augustine 
(Gen. ad lit. ii, 4),® that waters resolved into 
vapour may be lifted above the starry heaven, 
is impossible. The solid nature of the firmament, 
the intervening region of fire, wherein all va- 
pour must be consumed, the tendency in light 
and rarefied bodies to drift to one spot beneath 
the vault of the moon, as well as the fact that 
vapours are perceived not to rise even to the 
tops of the higher mountains, all go to show the 
impossibility of this. Nor is it less absurd to 
say, in support of this opinion, that bodies may 
be rarefied infinitely, since natural bodies can- 
not be infinitely rarefied or divided, but up to a 
certain point only. 

Reply Obj. I. Some have attempted to solve 
this difficulty by supposing that in spite of the 
natural heaviness of water, it is kept in its place 
above the firmament by the Divine power. Au- 
gustine (Gen ad lit. ii, i),‘^ however, will not 
admit this solution, but says, “It is our bu.siness 
here to inquire how God has constituted the 
natures of His creatures, not how far it may 
have pleased Him to work on them by way of 
miracle.” 

We leave this view, then, and answer that 
according to the last two opinions on the firma- 
ment and the waters the solution appears from 
what has been said. According to the first opin- 
ion, an order of the elements must be supposed 
different from that given by Aristotle,^* that is 
to say, that the waters surrounding the earth 
arc of a dense consistency, and those around the 
firmament of a rarer consistency, in proportion 
to the respective density of the earth and of the 
heaven. 

Or by the water we may understand the mat- 
ter of bodies to be signified, as wc have said. 

Reply Obj. 2. The solution is clear from what 
has been said, according to the last two opin- 
ions. But according to the first opinion, Ba.sil 
gives two replies (Horn, iii in Hexaem.).^^ He 
answers first, that a body seen as concave from 

’ PL 34, 179. * Sec above, a. i, ads. i. 

•PL 34, 265. PL 34, 263. 

11 Heavens, ii, 4 (287*32). PG 29, 60. 
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beneath need not necessarily be rounded or con- 
vex above. Secondly, that the waters above the 
firmament are not huid, but exist outside it in a 
solid state, as a mass of ice, and that this is the 
crystalline heaven of some writers.^ 

Reply Obj. 3. According to the third opinion 
given, the waters above the firmament have 
been raised in the form of vapours and serve to 
give rain to the earth. But according to the 
second opinion, they are above the heaven that 
is wholly transparent and starless. This, ac- 
cording to some,- is the first movable body, the 
cause of the daily revolution of the entire 
heaven, whereby the continuance of generation 
is secured. In the same way the starry heaven, 
by the zodiacal movement, is the cause whereby 
different bodies are generated or corrupted,^ 
through the rising and setting of the stars, and 
their various influences.^ But according to the 
first opinion these waters are set there to tem- 
per the heat of the celestial bodies, as Basil 
supposes (loc. cit.). And Augustine says {Gen. 
ad lit. ii, 5)''^ that some have considered this to 
be proved by the extreme cold of Saturn owing 
to its nearness to the waters that are above the 
firmament. 

Article 3. Whether the Firmament Divides 
Waters from Waters? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that the firmament does not divide 
waters from waters. 

Objection i. For bodies that arc of one and 
the same species have naturally one and the 
same place. But the Philosoiiher says:® “All 
water is the same in species.” Water therefore 
cannot be distinct from w'ater by place. 

Obj. 2. Further, should it be said that the 
waters above the firmament differ in species 
from those under the firmament, it may be ar- 
gued, on the contrary, that things distinct in 
species need nothing else to distinguish them. 
If, then, these waters differ in species, it is not 
the firmament that distinguishes them. 

Obj 3. Further, it would appear that what 
distinguishes waters from waters must be some- 
thing which touches them on cither side, as a 
wall standing in the midst of a river. But it is 
evident that the waters below do not reach up 

^ See below, a, 4. 

“ Cf. above. (Albert the Great, In Sent., 11). See also 
Duhem, Le Syi>l>fne du Monde un, 35^). 

8 Cf. Alpetragiu.s (Duhem, op cit., ii, 149); Messahalam, 
(Duhem, n, 205) ; Michael the Scot {Ibid., m, 247), 

* Cf Thabit Ben Kourrah {Ibid., 11, 242). 

»PL34, 26O. 

® Topics, I, 5 (io3"iq). 


to the firmament. Therefore the firmament 
does not divide thei waters from the waters. 

On the contrary. It is written (Gen. i. 6): 
Let there be a firmament made amidst the 
waters; and let it divide the waters from the 
waters. 

I answer that, The text of Genesis, considered 
superficially, might lead to the adoption of a 
theory similar to that held by certain philoso- 
phers of antiquity, who taught that water was 
a body infinite in dimension, and the primary 
element of all bodies." Thus in the words, 
Darkness was upon the face of the deep, the 
word deep might be taken to mean the infinite 
mass of water, understood as the principle of 
all other bodies. These philosophers also taught* 
that not all corporeal things are confined be- 
neath the heaven perceived by our senses, but 
that a body of water, infinite in extent, exists 
above that heaven. On this view the firmament 
of heaven might be said to divide the waters 
without from those within — that is to say, from 
all bodies under the heaven, since they took 
water to be the principle of them all. 

As, however, this theory can be shown to be 
false by true reasons, it cannot be held to be 
the sense of Holy Scripture. It should rather 
be considered that Moses was speaking to a 
primitive people, and that out of condescension 
to their weakness he put before them only such 
things as are apparent to sense. Now even the 
most uneducated can perceive by their senses 
that earth and water are corporeal, wdiereas it 
is not evident to all that air also is corporeal, 
for there have even been philosophers w^ho said 
that air is nothing, and called a .space filled with 
air a vacuum.® 

Moses, then, while he expressly mentions 
water and earth, makes no express mention of 
air, to avoid setting before ignorant persons 
something beyond their knowledge. In order, 
however, to express the truth to those capable 
of understanding it, he implies in the words, 
Darkness was upon the face of the deep, the 
existence of air as attendant, so to say, upon the 
water. For it may be understood from these 
W’ords that over the face of the water a trans- 
parent body was extended, the subject of light 
and darkness, which, in fact, is the air. 

’Thales; cf. Aristotle, Mciaphysks, 1, 3 (983^^20). See 
also Augustine, City of God, viii, 2 (PL 41, 225). 

*Cf. Albert the Great, In Sent., n, fl xiv, a. 2 (BO 
XXVII, 2C)o); also Damascene, De Fide Orth., ii, 6 (PG 94, 
879); Avicenna, Meta., ix, 2 (i03va); St. Thomas, In De 
Catlo, II, IQ. 

» Cf. Aristotle, Physics, iv, 6 (2r3'‘2 7); also Alexander of 
Hales, Summa Theol., i-ii, 284 (QR ii, 34S)» 
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Whether, then, we understand by the firma- 
ment the starry heaven, or the cloudy region of 
the air, it is proper to say that it divides the 
waters from the waters, according as we take 
water to denote formless matter, or any kind 
of transparent body as fittingly designated un- 
der the name of waters. For the starry heaven 
divides the lower transparent bodies from the 
higher, and the cloudy region divides that 
higher part of the air where the rain and similar 
things are generated from the lower part, which 
is connected with the water and included under 
that name. 

Reply Obj. i. If by the firmament is under- 
stood the starry heaven, the waters above are 
not of the same species as those beneath. But 
if by the firmament is understood the cloudy re- 
gion of the air, both these waters are of the 
same species, and two places are assigned to 
them, though not for the same purpose, the 
higher being the place of their generation, the 
lower, the place of their repose. 

Reply Obj. 2. If the waters are held to differ 
in species, the firmament cannot be said to di- 
vide the waters as the cause of their distinction, 
but only as the boundary of each. 

Reply Obj. 3. On account of the air and other 
similar bodies being invisible, Moses includes 
all such bodies under the name of water, and 
thus it is evident that waters are found on each 
side of the firmament, whatever be the sense 
in which the word is used. 

Akticle 4. Whether There Is Only One 
Heaven? 

We proceed thus to the Foiirth Article: It 
would seem that there is only one heaven. 

Objection 1. For the heaven is contra.sted 
with the earth, in the words, In the beginning 
God created heaven and earth. But there is only 
one earth. Therefore there is only one heaven. 

Obj. 2. Further, that which consists of the 
entire sum of its own matter, must be one ; and 
such is the heaven, as the Philosopher proves.^ 
Therefore there is but one heaven. 

Obj. 3. Further, whatever is predicated of 
many things univocally is predicated of them 
according to some common notion. But if there 
are more heavens than one, they are so called 
univocally, for if equivocally only, tl.^ v could 
not properly be called many. If, then, they are 
many, there must be some common notion by 
reason of which each is called heaven, but this 
common notion cannot be assigned. Therefore 
there cannot be more than one heaven. 

^ Heavens 1 1, 9 (279*7). 


On the contrary, It is said (Ps. 148. 4) : 
Praise Him, ye heavens of heavens. 

/ answer that, On this point there seems to be 
a diversity of opinion between Basil and Chry- 
sostom. The latter says that there is only one 
heaven {Horn, iv in Cen.),^ and that the words 
heavens of heavens are merely the translation 
of the Hebrew idiom according to which the 
word is always used in the plural, just as in 
Latin there are many nouns that are wanting 
in the singular. On the other hand, Basil {Horn. 
iii in Hexaem.)^^ whom Damascene follows {De 
Fid. Orth, ii), ^ says that there are many heav- 
ens. The difference, however, is more nominal 
than real. For Chrysostom means by the one 
heaven the whole body that is above the earth 
and the water, for which reason the birds that fly 
in the air are called birds of heaven. But since 
in this body there are many distinct parts, Basil 
said that there are more heavens than one. 

In order, then, to understand the distinction 
of heavens, it must be borne in mind that Scrip- 
ture speaks of heaven in a threefold sense. 
Sometimes it uses the word in its proper and 
natural meaning, when it denotes that body on 
high which is luminous actually or potentially, 
and incorruptible by nature. In this body there 
are three heavens; the first is the empyrean, 
which is wholly luminous*'; the second is the 
aqueous or crystalline, wholly transparent ; and 
the third is called the starry heaven, in part 
transparent, and in part actually luminous, 
and divided into eight spheres. One of these is 
the sphere of the fixed stars; the other seven, 
which may be called the eight heavens, are the 
spheres of the planets. 

In the second place, the name heaven is ap- 
plied to a body that participates in any prop- 
erty of the heavenly body, as sublimity and 
luminosity, actual or potential. Thus Damas- 
cene {ibid.) holds as one heaven all the space 
between the waters and the moon’s orb, calling 
it the aerial. According to him, then, there are 
three heavens, the aerial, the starry, and one 
higher than both these, of which the Apostle is 
understood to speak when he says of himself 
that he was rapt to the third heaven (2 Cor. 
12. 2y. 

* PG 53, 41. ® PG 29, 56. 

^ Chap 0 (PG 94, 880, 884). 

*This and ihe following names are found in Glossa 
ordin., on Gen. i.i (i, 23F); Bede, In Pentat. ^Bk. 1, on 
Gen. I 1 (PL 01, 192) ; on the names, disposition and num- 
ber of the heavens, sec Alexander of Hales, Summa TheoL, 
i-ii, n. 266 (QR II, 327); Albert, In Sent., 11, d. xv, a. 3 
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(BO xxxiv, 415); Bonayenture, In Sent., ii, d. ii, dub. 2 
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But since this space contains two elements, 
namely, fire and air, and in each of these there 
is what is called a higher and a lower region, 
Rabanus subdivides this space into four dis- 
tinct heavens.^ The higher region of fire he calls 
‘'the fiery heaven*'; the lower, “the Olympian 
heaven” from a lofty mountain of that name ; 
the higher region of air he calls, from its bright- 
ness, “the ethereal heaven,” the lower, the 
“aerial.” When, therefore, these four heavens 
are added to the three enumerated above, there 
are seven corporeal heavens in all, in the opin- 
ion of Rabanus. 

Thirdly, there are metaphorical uses of the 
word heaven, as when this name is applied to 
the Blessed Trinity, Who is the Light and the 
Most High Spirit. It is explained by some, as 
thus applied, in the words, I will ascend into 
heaveuy whereby the evil spirit is represented 
as seeking to make himself equal with God. 
Sometimes also spiritual goods, the recompense 
of the Saints, from being the highest of all 
good gifts, are signified by the word heaven, 
and, in fact, are so signified, according to Au- 
gustine {De Serm. Dorn, in Monte) in the 
words. Your reward is very great in heaven 
(Matt. 5. 12). 

Again, three kinds of supernatural visions, 
bodily, imaginative, and intellectual, are called 
sometimes so many heavens, in reference to 
which Augustine {De Gen. ad lit. xii)^ ex- 
pounds Paul’s rapture to the third heaven. 

Reply Obj. i. The earth stands in relation to 
the heaven as the centre of a circle to its cir- 
cumference. But as one centre may have many 
circumferences, so, though there is but one 
earth, there may be many heavens. 

Reply Obj. 2. The argument holds good as to 
the heaven, in so far as it denotes the entire 
sum of corporeal creation, for in that sense it 
is one. 

Reply Obj. 3. All the heavens have in com- 
mon sublimity and some degree of luminosity, 
as appears from what has been said. 

QUESTION LXIX 
Of the work of the third day 
{In Two Articles) 

We next consider the work of the third day. 
Under this head there are two points of inquiry; 

(1) About the gathering together of the waters. 

(2) About the production of plants. 

^ Bede, In Pentai., on Gen. i.i (PL 91, 192). 

* 1 , S(PL 34 , 1237 )- 

• Chap. 28, 29. 34 (PL 34, 478. 479 » 482). 


Article j. Whether It Was Fitting That the 
Gathering Together of the Waters Should Take 
Place, As Recorded, on the Third Day? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that it was not fitting that the gath- 
ering together of the waters should take place on 
the third day. 

Objection i. For what was made on the first 
and second days is expressly said to have been 
made in the words, God said: Be light made, and 
Let there be a firmament made. But the third 
day is divided against the first and second days. 
Therefore the work of the third day should have 
been described as a making, not as a gathering 
together. 

Obj. 2. Further, the earth hitherto had been 
completely covered by the waters, and so it was 
described as invisible. There was then no place 
on the earth to which the waters could be gath- 
ered together. 

Obj. 3. Further, things which are not con- 
tinuous to one another cannot occupy one place. 
But not all the waters are continuous to one 
another, and therefore all were not gathered to- 
gether into one place. 

Obj. 4. Further, a gathering together pertains 
to local movement. But the waters flow natural- 
ly, and take their course towards the sea. In 
their case, therefore, a Divine precept of this 
kind was unnecessary. 

Obj. 5. Further, the earth is given its name at 
its first creation by the words, In the beginning 
God created heaven and earth. Therefore the 
imposition of its name on the third day seems to 
be recorded without necessity. 

0 « the contrary, The authority of Scripture 
suffices. 

I answer that, It is necessary to reply differ- 
ently to this question according to the different 
interpretations given by Augustine and other 
holy writers.'’ In all these works, according to 
Augustine {Gen. ad lit. i, 15; iv, 34; De Gen. 
contr. Manich. i, 7),^ there is no order of dura- 
tion, but only of origin and nature. He says that 
the formless spiritual and formless corporeal na- 
tures were created first of all, and that the latter 
are at first indicated by the words earth and 
water. Not that this formlessness preceded for- 
mation, in time, but only in origin ; nor yet that 
one formation preceded another in duration, but 
merely in the order of nature. Agreeably, then, 
to this order, the formation of the highest or 

* See above, q. xlvi, a. i. 

6 PL 34 , 257, 319; PL 34, 178; cf. abo Gen. ad Ut,, i, i, 
3, 4.0 (PL 34. 247-9, 252). 
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spiritual nature is recorded in the first place, 
where it is said that light was made on the first 
day. For as the spiritual nature is higher than 
the corporeal, so the higher bodies are nobler 
than the lower. Hence the formation of the 
higher bodies is indicated in the second place, by 
the words. Let there be made a firmament, by 
which is to be understood the impression of ce- 
lestial forms on formless matter that preceded 
with priority not of time, but of origin only. But 
in the third place the impression of elemental 
forms on formless matter is recorded, also with 
a priority of origin only. Therefore the words, 
Let the waters be gathered together, and the dry 
land appear, mean that corporeal matter was im- 
pressed with the substantial form of water, so as 
to have such movement, and with the substan- 
tial form of earth, so as to have such an appear- 
ance.^ 

According, however, to other holy writers^ an 
order of duration in the works is to be under- 
stood, by which is meant that the formlessness 
of matter precedes its formation, and one form 
another, in order of time. Nevertheless, they do 
not hold that the formlessness of matter implies 
the total absence of form, since heaven, earth, 
and water already existed, for these three are 
named as already clearly perceptible to the 
senses; rather they understand by formlessness 
the want of due distinction and of perfect beau- 
ty, and in respect of these three Scripture men- 
tions three kinds of formlessness. Heaven, the 
highest of them, was without form so long as 
darkness filled it, because it was the source of 
light. The formlessness of water, which holds the 
middle place, is called the deep, because, as Au- 
gustine says {Contr. Faust, xxii, ii),^ this word 
signifies the mass of waters without order. 
Thirdly, the formless state of the earth is 
touched upon when the earth is said to be void 
or invisible, because if w^as covered by the wa- 
ters. 

Thus, then, the formation of the highest body 
took place on the first day. And since time re- 
sults from the movement of the heaven, and is 
the numerical measure of the movement of the 
highest body, from this formation resulted the 
distinction of time, namely, that of night and 
day. On the second day the intermediate body, 
W'ater, was formed, receiving from Mie firma- 
ment a sort of distinction and order (so that 
water be understood as including certain other 
things, as explained above, q. lxviii, a. 3). On 
the third day the earth, the lowest body, re- 

* De Gen. ad lit., 11, ii (PL 34, 273). 

* See above, q. xlvi, a. 1. * PL 42, 405, 


ceived its form by the withdrawal of the waters, 
and there resulted the distinction in the lowest 
body, namely, of land and sea. Hence Scripture, 
having clearly expressed the formless state of 
the earth, by saying that it was invisible or void, 
expresses the manner in which it received its 
form by the equally suitable words. Let the dry 
land appear. 

Reply Obj. i. According to Augustine,'* Scrip- 
ture does not say of the work of the third day, 
that it was made, as it says of those that pre- 
cede, in order to show that higher and spiritual 
forms, such as the angels and the heavenly bod- 
ies, are perfect and stable in being, whereas in- 
ferior forms are imperfect and mutable. Hence 
the impression of such forms is signified by the 
gathering of the waters and the appearing of the 
land. “For water,” to use Augustine’s words, 
“glides and flows away, the earth abides.”^ Oth- 
ers, again, hold® that the work of the third day 
was perfected on that day only as regards move- 
ment from place to place, and that for this rea- 
son Scripture had no reason to speak of it as 
made. 

Reply Obj. 2. This argument is easily solved, 
according to Augustine’s opinion {De Gen, 
contr. Manich. i),* because we need not sup- 
pose that the earth was first covered by the wa- 
ters and that these were afterwards gathered to- 
gether, but that they were produced in this very 
gathering together. 

But according to other writers there are three 
solutions, which Augustine gives (Gen. ad lit, i, 
12).® The first suppose.s that the waters were 
heaped up to a greater height at the place where 
they were gathered together, for it has been 
proved in regard to the Red Sea that the sea is 
higher than the land, as Basil remarks {Horn, iv 
inJIexaem,) ? The second explains the W'atcr that 
covered the earth as being rarefied or nebu- 
lous, which was afterw'ards condensed when the 
waters were gathered together. The third sug- 
gests the existence of hollows in the earth to re- 
ceive the confluence of waters. Of the above the 
first seems the most probable. 

Reply Obj. 3. All the waters have the sea as 
their goal, into which they flow by channels hid- 
den or apparent, and this may be the reason why 
they are said to be gathered together into one 
place. Or, “one place” is to be understood not 
absolutely, but as contrasted with the place of 
the dry land, so that the sense would be, “Let 

* De Gen ad lit., u, 1 1 (PL 34 , 273 ). ® Ibid. 

®Cf Peter Loinhard, Sent., ii, d. xiv, 8 (QR l, 37-’); 
Glossa ordtn , on Gen. 1.8 (i, 25E); Bede, Ilexaem., 1 (PL 
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the waters be gathered together in one place/* 
that is, apart from the dry land. That the waters 
occupied more places than one seems to be im- 
plied by the words that follow, The gathering 
together of the waters He called seas. 

Reply Obj. 4. The Divine command gives 
bodies their natural movement, and by these 
natural movements they are said to fulfil His 
word. Or we may say that it was according to 
the nature of water completely to cover the 
earth, just as the air completely surrounds both 
water and earth ; but as a necessary means to- 
wards an end, namely, that plants and animals 
might be on the earth, it was necessary for the 
waters to be withdrawn from a portion of the 
earth. Some philosophers’ attribute this uncov- 
ering of the earth’s surface to the action of the 
sun lifting up the vapours and thus drying the 
land. Scripture, however, attributes it to the 
Divine power, not only in the Book of Genesis, 
but also Job 3S. 10, where in the person of the 
Lord it is said, 1 set My hounds around the sea, 
and Jer. 5. 22, where it is written: Will you not 
then fear Me, saith the Lord, who have set the 
sand a hound for the sea? 

Reply Obj. 5. According to Augustine {De 
Gen. contr. Manich. i),’’ primary matter is 
meant by the word earth, where it is first men- 
tioned. but in the present passage it is to be 
taken for the clement itself. Again it may be 
said with Basil {Horn, iv in Ilexaem.Y that the 
earth is mentioned in the first passage in re.spect 
of its nature, but here in respect of its principal 
property, namely, dryness. Hence it is written: 
He called the dry land, Earth. It may also be 
said with Rabbi Moses,’ that the expression, He 
called, denotes throughout an equivocal use of 
the name imposed. Thus we lind it said at first 
that He called the light day, for the reason that 
later on a period of twenty-four hours is also 
called day, where it is said that there was eve- 
ning and morning, one day. In like manner it is 
said that the firmament, that is, the air, He 
called heaven, for that which was first created 
was also called heaven. And here, again, it is 
said that the dry land, that is, the part from 
which the waters had withdrawn, He called, 
Earth, as distinct from the sea; although the 
name earth is equally applied to that which is 
covered with waters or not. So by the expression 
He called we are to understand throughout 
that the nature or property He bestowed corre- 
sponded to the name He gave. 

^ Aristotle, Meteorology, 11, 1 Csss’^s). 

* Chaps. 7, 12 (PL 34, 178, 182). 
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Article 2. Whether It Was Fitting That the 
Production of Plants Should Take Place on the 
Third Day? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that it was not fitting that the pro- 
duction of p^lants should take place on the third 
day. 

Objection i. For plants have life, as animals 
have. But the production of animals belongs to 
the work, not of distinction, but of adornment. 
Therefore the production of plants, as also be- 
longing to the work of adornment, ought not to 
be recorded as taking place on the third day, 
which is devoted to the work of distinction. 

Obj. 2. Further, a work by which the earth is 
accursed should have been recorded apart from 
the work by which it receives its form. But the 
words of Gen. 3. 17, Cursed is the earth in thy 
work, thorns and thistles shall it bring forth to 
thee, show that by the production of certain 
plants the earth was accursed. Therefore the 
production of plants in general should not have 
been recorded on the third day, which is con- 
cerned with the work of formation. 

Obj. 3. Further, as plants are firmly fixed to 
the earth, so are stones and metals, which are, 
nevertheless, not mentioned in the work of for- 
mation. Plants, therefore, ought not to have 
been made on the third day. 

On the cofttrary, It is said (Gen. i. 12) : The 
earth brought forth the green herb, after which 
there follows, The evening and the morning 
were the third day. 

I answer that, On the third day, as said (a. i), 
the formless state of the earth comes to an end. 
But this state is described as twofold. On the 
other hand, the earth was invisible or void, be- 
ing covered by the waters; on the other hand, 
it was shapeless or empty, that is, without that 
comeliness which it owes to the plants that 
clothe it, as it were, with a garment. Thus, there- 
fore, in either respect this formless state ends 
on the third day: first, when the waters were 
gathered together into one place and the dry 
land appeared; secondly, when the earth brought 
forth the green herb. 

But concerning the production of plants, Au- 
gustine’s opinion differs from that of others. For 
other commentators,^ in accordance with the 
surface meaning of the text, consider that the 
plants were produced in act in their various spe- 
cies, on this third day; Augustine {Gen. ad lit. 

^Glossa ordin., on Gen. 1 n (i, 25F); Bede, Tlcxaem,, i 
(PL gi, 21); cf. Ba.sil, In Hexaem., v (PG 2g, gg); Am- 
brose, In Uexaem., ui, 6 (PL 14 17S). 
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V, 4; viii, 3)^ however says that '*the earth is 
sai<} to have then produced plants and trees in 
their causes, that is, it received then the power 
to produce them.” He supports this view by the 
authority of Scripture, for it is said (Gen. 2. 4, 
5) : These are the generations of the heaven and 
the earth, when they were created, in the day 
that . . . God made the heaven and the earth, and 
every plant of the field before it sprung up in the 
earth, and every herb of the ground before it 
grew. Therefore, the production of plants in 
their causes, within the earth, took place before 
they sprang up) from the earth’s surface. And 
this is confirmed by reason, as follows. In these 
first days God created all things in their origin 
or causes, and from this work He subsequently 
rested. Yet afterwards, by governing His crea- 
tures, in the work of propagation. He worketh 
until now. Now the production of p)lants from 
out the earth is a work of propagation, and 
therefore they were not produced in act on the 
third day, but in their causes only. However, in 
accordance with other writers,^ it may be said 
that the first constitution of species belongs to 
the work of the six days, but the reproduction 
among them of like from like, to the govern- 
ment of the universe. And Scripture indicates 
this in the words, before it sprung up in the 
earth, and before it grew, that is, before like was 
produced from like, just as now happens in the 
natural course by the production of seed. There- 
fore Scripture says p)ointedly (Gen. i. ii) : Let 
the earth bring forth the green herb, and such as 
may .seed, as indicating the production of per- 
fect species, from which the seed of others 
should arise. Nor does the question where the 
seminal power may reside, whether in root, 
stem, or fruit, affect the argument. 

Reply Obj. i. Life in plants is hidden, since 
they lack sen.se and local motion, by which the 
animate and the inanimate are chiefly discern- 
ible. And therefore, since they are firmly fixed 
in the earth, their production is treated as a 
part of the earth’s formation. 

Reply Obj. 2. Even before the earth was ac- 
cursed, thorns and thistles had been produced, 
either virtually or actually. But they were not 
produced in punishment of man, as though the 
earth, which he tilled to gain his food, produced 
unfruitful and noxious plants. Hence it was 
said: “Shall it bring forth to thee.^* 

Reply Obj. 3. Moses put before the people 
such things only as were manifest to their 
senses, as we have said (qq. lxvii, a. 4; lxviii, 

1PL34.,32S»374- 
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A. 3). But minerals are generated in hidden ways 
within the bowels of the earth. Moreover, they 
seem hardly distinct from earth, and would 
seem to be species of the earth. For this reason, 
therefore, he makes no mention of them. 

QUESTION LXX 

Of the work of adornment, as 

REGARDS THE FOURTH DAY 
{In Three Articles) 

We must next consider the work of adornment, 
first as to each day by itself, secondly as to all 
seven days in general (q. lxxiv). 

In the first place, then, we consider the work 
of the fourth day, secondly that of the fifth 
day (q. lxxi), thirdly that of the sixth day (q. 
Lxxii) , and fourthly, such matters as belong to 
the seventh day (q. lxxiii). 

Under the first head there are three points of 
inquiry: (i) As to the production of the lights? 
(2) As to the end of their production? (3) 
Whether they are living things? 

Article i. Whether the Lights Ought to Have 
Been Produced on the Fourth Day? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that the lights ought not to have 
been produced on the fourth day. 

Objection i. For the heavenly luminaries arc 
by nature incorruptible bodies. Therefore their 
matter cannot exist without their form. But as 
their matter was produced in the work of cre- 
ation before there was any day, so therefore 
were their forms. It follows, then, that the lights 
were not produced on the fourth day. 

Obj 2. Further, the luminaries are, as it were, 
ve.ssel.s of light. But light was made on the first 
day. The luminaries, therefore, should have 
been made on the first day, not on the fourth. 

Obj. 3. Further, the lights I'c fixed in the 
firmament, as plants are fixed in the earth. For, 
the Scripture says: lie set them in the firma- 
ment. But plants are described as produced 
when the earth, to which they are attached, re- 
ceived its form. The lights, therefore, should 
have* been produced at the same time as the 
firm«Tment, that is to say, on the second day. 

Obj. 4. Further, plants are an effect of the 
sun, moon, and other heavenly bodies. Now, 
cause precedes effect in the order of nature. The 
lights, therefore, ought not to have been pro- 
duced on the fourth day, but on the third or be- 
fore. 

Obj. 5. Further, as astronomers say, there 
are many stars larger than the moon. Therefore 
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the sun and the moon alone are not correctly de< 
scribed as thtUzi^o great lights. 

On the contrary, the authority of Scripture 
suffices. 

/ answer that, In recapitulating the Divine 
works, Scripture says (Gen. 2.1) , So the heav- 
ens and the earth were finished and all the furni- 
ture of them, thereby indicating that the work 
was threefold. In the first work, that of creation, 
the heaven and the earth were produced, but as 
yet without form. In the second, or work of dis- 
tinction, the heaven and the earth were per- 
fected, either by adding substantial form to 
formless matter, as Augustine holds (Gen. ad 
lit. ii, ii),^ or by giving them the order and 
beauty due to them, as other holy writers sup- 
pose.^ To these two works is added the work of 
adornment, which is distinct from perfection. 
For the perfection of the heaven and the earth 
seems to regard those things that belong to them 
intrinsically, but the adornment those that are 
extrinsic, just as the perfection of a man lies in 
his proper parts and forms, and his adornment 
in clothing or the like. Now just as distinction 
of certain things is made most evident by their 
local motion, as separating one from another, 
so the work of adornment is set forth by the 
production of things having movement in the 
heavens, and upon the earth. But it has been 
stated above (q. lxix, a. i), that three things 
are recorded as created, namely, the heaven, the 
water, and the earth; and these three received 
their form from the three days’ work of distinc- 
tion, so that heaven was formed on the first day, 
on the second day the waters were separated, 
and on the third, the earth was divided into sea 
and dry land. So also is it in the work of adorn- 
ment : on the first day of this work, which is the 
fourth of creation, are produced the lights, to 
adorn the heaven by their movements; on the 
second day, which is the fifth, birds and fishes 
are called into being, to make beautiful the in- 
termediate element, for they move in air and 
water, which are here taken as one ; while on the 
third day, which is the sixth, animals arc brought 
forth, to move upon the earth and adorn it. It 
must also here be noted that Augustine’s opin- 
ion (Gen. ad lit. v, 5)® on the production of the 
lights is not at variance with that of other holy 
writers,^ since he says that they were made ac- 
tually, and not merely virtually, for the firma- 
ment has not the power of producing lights, as 

1 PL 34, 272. 
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the earth has of producing plants. Therefore 
Scripture does not say: Let the firmament pr<h 
duce lights, though It says: Let the earth bring 
jorth the green herb. 

Reply Obj. i. In Augustine^s opinion® there is 
no difficulty here, for he does not hold a succes- 
sion of time in these works, and so there was no 
need for the matter of the lights to exist under 
another form. Nor is there any difficulty in the 
opinion of those who hold the heavenly bodies 
to be of the nature of the four elements,® for it 
may be said that they were formed out of mat- 
ter already existing, as animals and plants were 
formed. For those, however, who hold the heav^ 
enly bodies to be of another nature from the ele- 
ments, and naturally incorruptible,^ the answer 
must be that the substance of the lights was 
created at the beginning, but that their sub- 
stance, at first formless, is formed on this day, 
by receiving not its substantial form, but a de- 
termination of power. As to the fact that the 
lights are not mentioned as existing from the be- 
ginning, but only as made on the fourth day, 
Chrysostom (Horn, vi in Gen.y explains this 
by the need of guarding the people from the 
danger of idolatry, since the lights are proved 
not to be gods by the fact that they were not 
from the beginning. 

Reply Obj. 2. No difficulty exists if we follow 
Augustine in holding the light made on the first 
day to be spiritual, and that made on this day to 
be corporeal.® If, however, the light made on the 
first day is understood to be itself corporeal.^® 
then it must be held to have been produced on 
that day merely as light in general, and that on 
the fourth day the lights received a definite 
power to produce determinate effects. Thus we 
observe that the rays of the sun have one effect, 
those of the moon another, and so forth. Hence, 
speaking of such a determination of power, 
Dionysius (De Div. Nom. iv)“ says that the 
sun’s light which previously was without form, 
was formed on the fourth day. 

Reply Obj. 3. According to Ptolemy*^ the lum- 
inaries are not fixed in the spheres, but have 
their own motion distinct from the motion of 
the spheres. Hence Chrysostom says (ibid.) that 
He is said to have set them in the firmament not 
because He fixed them there immovably, but 
because He bade them be there, even as He 

^Gen.adlit.,Tv, 34; v, 5 (PL 34, 310, 32s)- 
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placed man in Paradise, to be there. In the opin- 
ion of Aristotle, however, the stars are fixed in 
their orbits, and in reality have no other move- 
ment but that of Ihe spheres; and yet our senses 
perceive the movement of the luminaries and 
not that of the spheres.^ But Moses describes 
what is obvious to sense, out of condescension 
to the ignorance of the people, as we have al- 
ready said (qq. lxvii, a. 4; lxviii, a 3). The 
objection, however, falls to the ground if we re- 
gard the firmament made on the second day as 
having a natural distinction from that in which 
the stars are placed, even though the distinc- 
tion is not apparent to the senses, the testi- 
mony of which Moses follows, as stated above 
(ibid.). For although to the senses there appears 
but one firmament, if we admit a higher and a 
lower firmament, the lower will be that which 
was made on the second day, and on the fourth 
the stars were fixed in the higher firmament. 

Reply Obj. 4. In the words of Basil {Horn. v. 
in Hexacm.)^^ plants were recorded as produced 
before the sun and moon, to prevent idolatry, 
since those who believe the heavenly bodies to 
be gods hold that [dants originate primarily 
from these bodies. Although as Chrysostom re- 
marks {II om, vi in Gen.)? the sun, moon, and 
stars co-operate in the work of production by 
their movements, as the husbandman co-oper- 
ates by his labour. 

Reply Obj. 5. As Chrysostom says,'* the two 
lights are called great, not so much with regard 
to their dimensions as to their efficacy and 
power. For though the stars be of greater bulk 
than the moon, yet the influence of the moon 
is more perceptible to th’. senses in this lower 
world Moreover, as far as the senses are con- 
cerned, its apparent size is greater. 

Article 2. Whether the Cause Assigned for the 
Production oj the Lights Is Fitting? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that the cause assigned for the pro- 
duction of the lights is not fitting. 

Objection i. For it is said (Jer. 10. 2) ; Be not 
afraid of the signs of heaven, which the heath- 
ens fear. Therefore the heavenly lights were not 
made to be signs. 

Obj. 2. Furthei, sign is divided against cause. 
But the lights arc the cause of what ; ikes place 
upon the earth. Therefore they arc not signs. 

Obj. 3. Further, the distinction of seasons and 
days began from the first day. Therefore the 

^ 11 cavern j li, 8 (28g*‘32). 
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lights were not made for seasons, and days, and 
years, that is, in order to distingui.sh them. 

Obj. 4. Further, nothing is made for the sake 
of that wfln’ch is inferior to itself, since the end 
is better than the means. But the lights are no- 
bler than the earth. Therefore they were not 
made to enlighten it. 

Obj. 5. Further, the new' moon cannot be said 
to rule the night. But the moon when first made 
was probably at the full; for men begin to 
count from the full moon. The moon, therefore, 
was not made to rule the night. 

On the contrary, The authority of Scripture 
suffices. 

I answer that, As w^e have said above (q. 
Lxv, A. 2), a corporeal creature can be consid- 
ered as made either for the .sake of its proper 
act, or for other creatures, or for the whole uni- 
verse, or for the glory of God Of these reasons 
only that which points out the usefulness of 
these things to man is touched upon by Mose.s, 
in order to withdraw his people from idolatry. 
Hence it is written (Dent. 4. ig) : Lest perhaps 
lifting up thy eyes to heaven, thou sec the sun 
and the moon and all the stars of heaven, and 
being deceived by error thou adore and serve 
them, which the Lord thy God created for the 
service of all nations Now', he explains this 
service at the beginning of Genesis as threefold. 
First, the lights are of service to man in regard 
to sight, which directs him in his w'orks, and is 
most useful for knowing things. In reference to 
this he says. Let them shine in the firmament 
and give life to the earth. Secondly, as regards 
the changes of the seasons, which prevent weari- 
ness, preserve health, and provide for the ncces- 
.sities of food, all of wdiich things could not be 
secured if it were ahvays summer or wnntcr. In 
reference to this he says: Let them be for sea- 
sons, and for days, and years. Thirdly, as re- 
gards the convenience of businijss and w'ork, in 
so far as the lights are set in the heavens to in- 
dicate fair or foul weather, as favourable to 
various occupation.s. And in this respect he says: 
Let them be for signs. 

Reply Obj. i. The lights in the heaven are set 
for signs of changes effected in corporeal crea- 
tures, but not of those changes which depend 
upon free choice. 

Reply Obj. 2. We are sometimes brought to 
the knowledge of hidden effects through their 
sensible causes, and conversely. Hence nothing 
prevents a .sensible cause from being a sign But 
he says signs, rather than causes, to guard 
against idolatry. 

Reply Obj. 3. The general division of time 
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into day and night took place on the hrst day as 
regards the diurnal movement, which is com- 
mon to the whole heaven and may be under- 
stood to have begun on that first day. But the 
particular distinctions of days and seasons and 
years, according as one day is hotter than an- 
other, one season than another, and one j^ear 
than another, are due to certain particular 
movements of the stars which movements may 
have had their beginning on the fourth day. 

Reply Obj. 4. Light was given to the earth for 
the service of man, who, by reason of his soul, 
is above the heavenly bodies. Nor is it untrue to 
say that a higher creature may be made for the 
sake of a lower, considered not in itself, but as 
ordered to the good of the universe. 

Reply Obj. 5. When the moon is at its perfec- 
tion it rises in the evening and sets in the morn- 
ing, and thus it rules the night, and it was prob- 
ably made in its full perfection as were plants 
yielding seed, as also were animals and man 
himself. For although the perfect is developed 
from the imperfect by natural processes, yet the 
perfect must exist absolutely before the imper- 
fect. Augustine, however (Gen. ad lit. ii),^ does 
not say this, for he says that it is not unfitting 
that God made things imperfect, which He after- 
wards perfected. 

Article 3. Whether the Lights of Heaven Are 
Living Beings? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that the lights of heaven are living 
beings. 

Objection i. For the nobler a body is, the 
more nobly it should be adorned. But a body less 
noble than the heaven is adorned with living be- 
ings, with fish, birds, and the beasts of the field. 
Therefore the lights of heaven, as pertaining to 
its adornment, should be living beings also. 

Obj. 2. Further, the nobler a body is, the no- 
bler must be its form. But the sun, moon, and 
stars are nobler bodies than plants or animals, 
and must therefore have nobler forms. Now the 
noblest of all forms is the soul, as being the first 
principle of life. Hence Augustine (De Vera 
Relig. xxix )2 says: “Every living substance 
stands higher in the order of nature than one 
that has not life.” The lights of heaven, there- 
fore, are living beings. 

Obj. 3. Further, a cause is nobler than its ef- 
fect. But the sun, moon, and the other lights are 
a cause of life, as is especially evidenced in the 
case of animals generated from putrefaction, 
which receive life from the power of the sun and 

1 Chap. IS (PL34, 276), * PL 34. 14S- 


stars. Much more, therefore, have the heavenly 
bodies a living souL 

Obj. 4. Further, the movements of the heaven 
and the heavenly bodies are natural,® and nat- 
ural movement is from an intrinsic principle. 
Now the principle of movement in the heavenly 
bodies is a substance capable of apprehension, 
and is moved as the desirer is moved by the ob- 
ject desired.^ Therefore, it seems, the appre- 
hending principle is intrinsic to the heavenly 
bodies, and consequently they are living beings. 

Obj. 5. Further, the first of movables is the 
heaven. Now, of all things that are endowed 
with movement the first moves itself, as is 
proved in the Physics^^ because what is such of 
itself precedes that which is by another. But only 
beings that are living move themselves, as is 
shown in the same book.® Therefore the heav- 
enly bodies are living beings. 

On the contrary, Damascene says (De Fid. 
Orth, ii, 6).^ “Let no one esteem the heavens or 
the heavenly bodies to be living beings, for they 
have neither life nor sense.” 

I answer that. Philosophers have differed on 
this question. Anaxagoras, for instance, as Au- 
gustine mentions,® “was condemned by the 
Athenians for teaching that the sun was a fiery 
mass of stone, and neither a god nor even a liv- 
ing being.” On the other hand, the Platonists 
held that the heavenly bodies have life.® Nor was 
there less diversity of opinion among the Doctors 
of the Church. It was the belief of Origen (Peri 
Archon i)^® and Jerome" that these bodies were 
alive, and the latter seems to explain in that 
.sense the words (Eccles. i. 6), The .spirit gocth 
forward, surveying all places round about. But 
Basil (Horn, iii, in Hexaeni and Damascene 
(loc. cit.) maintain that the heavenly bodies are 
inanimate. Augustine leaves the matter in doubt, 
without committing himself to either theory, 
though he goes so far as to say that if the heav- 
enly bodies are really living beings, their souls 
must be akin to the angelic nature (Gen, ad lit. 
ii, 18 and Enchiridion Iviii).^® 

In examining the truth of this question, where 
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such diversity of opinion exists^ we shall do well 
to bear in mind that the union of soul and body 
exists for the sake of the soul and not of the 
body; for the form does not exist for the mat- 
ter, but the matter for the form. Now the nature 
and power of the soul are apprehended through 
its operation, which is to a certain extent its end. 
Yet for some of these operations, as sensation 
and nutrition, our body is a necessary instru- 
ment. Hence it is clear that the sensitive and 
nutritive souls must be united to a body in order 
to exercise their functions. There are, however, 
operations of the soul which are not exercised 
through the medium of the body, though the 
body ministers, as it were, to their production. 
The intellect, for example, makes use of the 
phantasms derived from the bodily senses, and 
thus far is dependent on the body, although ca- 
pable of being separated from it. 

It is not, however, possible that the functions 
of nutrition, growth, and generation, through 
which the nutritive soul operates, can be exer- 
cised by the heavenly bodies, for such opera- 
tions are incompatible with a body naturally in- 
corruptible. Equally impossible is it that the 
functions of the sensitive soul can appertain to 
the heavenly body, since all the senses depend 
on the sense of touch, which perceives elemen- 
tal qualities, and all the organs of the senses re- 
quire a certain proportion in the admixture of 
elements, whereas the nature of the heavenly 
bodies is not elemental. It follows, then, that of 
the operations of the soul the only ones left to 
be attributed to the heavenly bodies are those of 
understanding and moving; for desire follows 
both sensitive and intellectual perception, and is 
ordered to both. But the operations of the in- 
tellect, which does not act through the body, do 
not need a body as their instrument, except to 
supply phantasms through the senses. More- 
over, the operations of the .sensitive soul, as we 
have seen, cannot be attributed to the heavenly 
bodies. Accordingly, the union of a soul to a 
heavenly body cannot be for the purpose of the 
operations of the intellect. 

It remains, then, only to consider whether the 
movement of the heavenly bodies demands a 
soul as the moving power, not that the soul, in 
order to move the heavenly body, need be united 
to the latter as its form, but by contact of power, 
as a mover is united to that which he moves. 
Therefore Aristotle,^ after showing that the first 
mover is made up of two parts, the moving and 
the moved, goes on to show the nature of the 
union between these two parts. This, he says, is 

* Physics, VIII, 5 (357*33). 


effected by contact which is mutual if both are 
bodies ; on the part of one only, if one is a body 
and the other not* The Platonists explain the 
union of soul and body in the same way, as a 
contact of “a moving power with the thing 
moved, and since Plato holds the heavenly 
bodies to be living beings, this means nothing 
else but that substances of spiritual nature are 
united to them, and act as their moving power. 
A proof that the heavenly bodies are moved by 
the direct influence and contact of some appre- 
hending substance, and not, like heavy and light 
bodies, by nature, lies in the fact that whereas 
nature moves to one fixed end in whose attain- 
ment it rests, this does not appear in the mo- 
tion of heavenly bodies. Hence it follows that 
they are moved by some apprehending sub- 
stances. Augustine appears to be of the same 
opinion when he expresses his belief that “all 
corporeal things” are ruled by God “through the 
spirit of life” (De Trin. iii, 4).^ 

From what has been said, then, it is clear that 
the heavenly bodies are not living beings in the 
same sense as plants and animals, and that if 
they are called so, it can only be equivocally. It 
will also be seen that the difference of opinion 
between those who affirm and those who deny 
that these bodies have life, is not a difference of 
things but of words. 

Reply Obj. i. Certain things belong to the 
adornment of the universe by reason of their 
proper movement; and in this way the heavenly 
luminaries agree with others that conduce to 
that adornment, for they are moved by a living 
substance. 

Reply Obj. 2. One being may be nobler than 
another absolutely, but not in a particular re- 
spect. 'While, then, it is not conceded that the 
forms of heavenly bodies are nobler than the 
souls of animals absolutely, it must be conceded 
that they are superior to them with regard to 
the character of form, since their form perfects 
their matter entirely, so that it is not in potency 
to other forms, whereas a soul does not do this. 
Also as regards movement, the power that moves 
the heavenly bodies is of a nobler kind. 

Reply Obj. 3. Since the heavenly body is a 
mover moved, it is of the nature of an instru- 
ment, which acts by the power of the principle 
agent; and therefore since this agent is a living 
substance the heavenly body can impart life in 
virtue of that agent. 

Reply Obj, 4. The movement of the heavenly 
bodies are natural not on account of their active 
principle, but on account of their passive prin- 

* See Q. i.xxvi, a. i. • PL 42, 873. 
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tud<^ for beiijf moved by an mtclUgent powfet, 

Refdy Obj, $. The h^ven is said to move it- 
sdf in as far as it is compounded of mover and 
moved; not by the union of the mover, as the 
form, with the moved, as the matter, but by 
contact with the moving power, as we have said. 
So far, then, the principle that moves it may be 
called intrinsic, and consequently its movement 
natural with respect to that active principle; 
just as we say that voluntary movement is nat- 
ural to the animal as animal.^ 

QUESTION LXXI 
Of the woek of the fifth day 
(In One Article) 

We must next consider the work of the fifth day. 

It would seem that this work is not fittingly 
described. 

Objection i. For the waters produce that 
which the power of water is adequate to pro- 
duce. But the power of water does not suffice for 
the production of every kind of fishes and birds 
since we find that many of them are generated 
from seed. Therefore the words, Let the waters 
bring forth the creeping creature having life, 
and the fowl that may fly over the earth, do not 
fittingly describe this work. 

Obj. 2. Further, fishes and birds are not pro- 
duced from water only, but earth seems to pre- 
dominate over water in their composition, as is 
shown by the fact that their bodies tend nat- 
urally to the earth and rest upon it. It is not, 
then, fittingly said that fishes and birds are pro- 
duced from water. 

Obj, 3. Further, fishes move in the waters, 
and birds in the air. If, then, fishes are produced 
from the waters, birds ought to be produced 
from the air, and not from the waters. 

Obj. 4. Further, not all fishes creep through 
the waters, for some, as seals, have feet and 
walk on land. Therefore the production of fishes 
is not sufficiently described by the words, Let 
the waters bring forth the creeping creature hav~ 
ing life. 

Obj, 5. Further, land animals are more perfect 
than birds and fishes, which appears from the 
fact that they have more distinct limbs, and gen- 
eration of a higher order. For they bring forth 
animals, whereas birds and fishes bring forth 
eggs. But the more perfect has precedence in the 
order of nature. Therefore fishes and birds ought 
not to have been produced on the fifth day, be- 
fore the land animals. 

* Aristotle. Physics, vm, 4 (aS 4 *^X 4 ). 


:0^^he oontr&ry; Thk au^hdrity of Scripiuto 
suflSces'. 

I answer that, As said above (q. txx, a. i)^ 
the order of the work of adornment corresponds 
to the order of the work of distinction. Hence, 
as among the three days assigned to the work of 
distinction, the middle, or second, day is de* 
voted to the work of the distinction of water, 
which is the intermediate body, so in the three 
days of the work of adornment, the middle day, 
which is the fifth, is assigned to the adomtneiit 
of the intermediate body, by the production of 
birds and fishes. As, then, Moses makes motion 
of the lights and the light on the fourth day, to 
show that the fourth day corresponds to the first 
day on which he had said that the light was 
made, so on this fifth day he mentions the wa- 
ters and the firmament of heaven to show that 
the fifth day corresponds to the second. It must, 
however, be observed that Augustine difiFers 
from other writers in his opinion about the pro- 
duction of fishes and birds, as he differs about 
the production of plants. For while others say 
that fishes and birds were produced on the fifth 
day actually,^ he holds that the nature of the 
waters produced them on that day potentially.® 

Reply Obj. i. It was laid down by Avicenna"* 
that animals of all kinds can be generated by 
various minglings of the elements, and natural- 
ly, without any kind of seed. This, however, 
seems wrong, since nature produces its effects 
by determinate means, and, conpequently, those 
things that are naturally generated from seed 
cannot be generated naturally in any other way. 
It ought, then, rather to be said that in the nat- 
ural generation of all animals that are generated 
from seed, the active principle lies in the forma- 
tive power of the seed, but that in the case of 
animals generated from putrefaction, the form- 
ative power is the influence of the heavenly bod- 
ies. The material principle, however, in the gen- 
eration of either kind of animals is either some 
element, or something compounded of the ele- 
ments. But at the first beginning of things the 
active principle was the Word of God, which 
produced animals from material elements, either 
in act, as some holy writers say,® or virtually, as 
Augustine teaches.® Not as though the power 
possessed by water or earth of producing all ani- 
mals resides in the earth and water themselves, 

* C£. Basil, In Hexaivt., vii (PG ag, 148): Ambrose, In 

ffexaem. v, i (PL 14, 2 iq); Bede, In Uexaim., 1 (PL gi, 
35). ^ Cen. ad iit., V, 5 (PL J4, 326), 

* De Anima, xv, 1 (sgva). 

‘ CL Basil, In Hexai'm. viii (PG 2g, 163); Ambrose, In 
Bexaem., vi, 2 (PL 14, 258) ; Bede, In Hexaem., i (PL Qi. 
27). • Gen. ad lii„ v, s (PL 34. 326). 
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as Avicenna held/ but in the power originally Objection i. For as birds and fishes have a liv- 


given to the elements of producing them from 
elemental matter by the power of seed or the in- 
fluence of the stars. 

Reply Obj, 2. The bodies of birds and fishes 
may be considered from two points of view. If 
considered in themselves, it will be evident that 
the earthly element must predominate, since the 
element that is least active, namely, the earth, 
must be the most abundant in quantity in order 
that the mingling may be duly tempered in the 
body of the animal. But if considered as by na- 
ture constituted to move with certain specific 
motions, thus they have some special affinity 
with the bodies in which they move; and hence 
the words in which their generation is described. 

Reply Obj. 3. The air, as not being so appar- 
ent to the senses, is not enumerated by itself, 
but with other things: partly with the water, 
because the lower region of the air is thickened 
by watery exhalations; partly with the heaven 
as to the higher region. But birds move in the 
lower part of the air, and so are said to fly be- 
neath the firmament^ even if the firmament be 
taken to mean the region of clouds. Hence the 
production of birds is ascribed to the water. 

Reply Obj. 4. Nature passes from one extreme 
to another through the medium. And therefore 
there are creatures of intennediate type be- 
tween the animals of the air and those of the 
water, having something in common with both. 
And they are reckoned as belonging to that class 
to which they are most allied, through the char- 
acters possessed in common with that class, 
rather than with the other. But in order to in- 
clude among fishes all such intermediate forms 
as have special characters like theirs, the words, 
Let the waters bring forth the creeping creature 
having life, are followed by these : God created 
great whales, etc. 

Reply Obj. 5. The order in which the produc- 
tion of these animals is given has reference to 
the order of those bodies which they are set to 
adorn, rather than to the superiority of the ani- 
mals themselves. Moreover, in generation also 
the more perfect is reached through the less per- 
fect. 

QUESTION LXXII 
Of the work of the sixth day 
(In One Article) 

We must now consider the work of the sixth 
day. 

It would seem that this work is not fittingly 
described. 

* DeAvAm., xv, i (sgva). 


ing soul, so also have land animals. But these 
animals are not themselves living souls. There- 
fore the words, Let the earth bring forth the Uv^ 
ing creature, should rather have been. Let the 
earth bring forth the living four footed crea- 
tures. 

Obj. 2. Further, a genus ought not to be di- 
vided against its species. But beasts and cattle 
are quadrupeds. Therefore quadrupeds ought 
not to be enumerated as a class with beasts and 
cattle. 

Obj. 3. Further, as other animals belong to a 
determinate genus and species, so also does man. 
But in the making of man nothing is said of his 
genus nor species, and therefore nothing ought 
to have been said about them in the production 
of other animals, whereas it is said “according 
to its genus” or “in its species.” 

Obj. 4. Further, land animals are more like 
man, whom God is recorded to have blessed, 
than are birds and fishes. But as birds and fishes 
arc said to be blessed, this should have been 
said, with much more reason, of the other ani- 
mals as well. 

Obj. 5. Further, certain animals are generated 
from putrefaction, which is a kind of corrup- 
tion. But corruption is not appropriate to the 
first founding of the world. Therefore such 
animals should not have been produced at that 
time. 

Obj. 6. Further, certain animals are poison- 
ous, and injurious to man. But there ought to 
have been nothing injurious to man before man 
sinned. Therefore such animals ought not to 
have been made by God at all, since He is the 
Author of good, or at least not until man had 
sinned. 

On the contrary, The authority of Scripture 
suffices. 

I answer that, As on the fifth day the inter- 
mediate body, namely the waier, is adorned, 
and thus that day corresponds to the second 
day; so the sixth day, on which the lowest body, 
or the earth, is adorned by the production of 
land animals, corresponds to the third day. 
Hence the earth is mentioned in both places. 
And here again Augustine says (Gen. ad lit., v)^ 
that the production was potential, and other 
holy waiters that it was actual.'"* 

Reply Obj. i. The different grades of life 
which are found in different living creatures 
can be discovered from the various ways in 
which the Scripture speaks of them, as Basil 

* Chap. S (PL 34, 326). 

’ See note above, Q. Lxxi, ads. x. 
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says (Hdm, viii in The life of plants, 

for instance, is very imperfect and difficult to 
discern, and hence, in speaking of their pro^ 
duction, nothing is said of their life, but only 
their generation is mentioned, since only in 
generation is a vital act observed in them. For 
the powers of nutrition and growth are sub- 
ordinate to the generative life, as will be shown 
later on (q. lxxviii, a. 2). But amongst ani- 
mals, those that live on land are, generally 
speaking, more perfect than birds and fishes, 
not because the fish is devoid of memory, as 
Basil upholds {ibid.) and Augustine rejects 
{Gen. ad lit. iii),^ but because their limbs are 
more distinct and their generation of a higher 
order, (yet some imperfect animals, such as bees 
and ants, are more acute in certain ways). 
Scripture, therefore, does not call fishes living 
creatures f but creeping creatures having life; 
but it docs call land animals living creatures on 
account of their more perfect life, and seems 
to imply that fishes are merely bodies having in 
them something of a soul, whilst land animals, 
from the higher perfection of their life, are, as 
it were, living souls with bodies subject to them. 
But the life of man, as being the most perfect 
grade, is not said to be produced, like the life 
of other animals, by the earth or water, but 
immediately by God. 

Reply Obj. 2 . By cattle, domestic animals are 
signified, which in any way are of service to 
man, but by beasts, wild animals such as bears 
and lions are designated. By creeping things 
those animals are meant which either have no 
feet and cannot rise from the earth, as serjDents, 
or those w^hose feet are too short to lift them far 
from the ground, as the lizard and tortoise. But 
since certain animals, as deer and goats, .seem 
to fall under none of these classes, the word 
quadrupeds is added. Or perhaps the word quad- 
ruped is used first as being the genus, to which 
animals are added as species, for even some 
reptiles, such as lizards and tortoises, are four- 
footed. 

Reply Obj. 3. In other animals, and in plants, 
mention is made of genus and species to denote 
the generation of like from like. But it was un- 
necessary to do so in the case of man, as what 
had already been said of other creatures might 
be understood of him. Again, animals and 
plants may be said to be produced according to 
their kinds to signify their remoteness from the 
Divine likeness, whereas man is said to be made 
to the image and likeness of God. 

' PG 2g, 165. 

* Chap. 8 (PL 34* 283). 
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Reply Obf. 4* The blessing of tSod gives 
power to multi^y by generation, and, having 
been mentioned in the preceding account of the 
making of birds and fishes, could be understood 
of the beasts of the earth without requiring to 
be repeated. The blessing, however, is repeated 
in the case of man, since in him generation of 
children has a special relation to the filling up 
of the number of the elect, and “to prevent 
anyone from saying that there was any sin 
whatever in the act of begetting children.’^ As 
to plants, “since they experience neither desire 
of propagation, nor sensation in generating, 
they are deemed unworthy of the words of the 
blessing.”® 

Reply Obj. 5. Since the generation of one 
thing is the corruption of another, it was not in- 
compatible with the first formation of things 
that from the corruption of the less perfect the 
more perfect should be generated. Hence ani- 
mals generated from the corruption of inani- 
mate things, or of plants, may have been gener- 
ated then. But those generated from corrup- 
tion of animals could not have been produced 
then otherwise than potentially. 

Reply Obj. 6. In the words of Augustine 
{Super. Gen. contr. Manich. i):^ “If an un- 
skilled person enters the workshop of an artifi- 
cer he secs in it many appliances of which he 
does not understand the use, and which, if he is 
a foolish fellow, he considers unnecessary. 
Moreover, should he carelessly fall into the fire, 
or wound himself with a sharp-edged tool, he is 
under the impression that many of the things 
there are hurtful; the craftsman, however, 
knowing their use, laughs at his folly. And thus 
some people presume to find fault with many 
things in this world, through not seeing the rea- 
sons for their existence. For though not re- 
quired for the furnishing of our house, these 
things are necessary for the perfection of the 
universe.” And, since man before he sinned 
would have used the things of this world con- 
formably to the order designed, poisonous ani- 
mals would not have injured him. 

QUESTION LXXIII 

Of the things that belong to the 

SEVENTH DAY 

{In Three Articles) 

We must next consider the things that belong 
to the seventh day. Under this head there are 
three points of inquiry : ( i ) About the comple- 

* Augustine, Gen. ad lit., iii, 13 (PL 34, 288). 

•Chap. 16 (PL 34, j8s). 
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tion of the works, (s) About the resting of God. 
(3) About the blessing and sanctifying of this 

Article i. Whether the Completion of the Di- 
vine Works Ought To Be Ascribed to the 
Seventh Day? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that the completion of the Divine 
works ought not to be ascribed to the seventh 
day. 

Objection i. For all things that are done in 
this world belong to the Divine works. But the 
consummation of the world will be at the end 
of the world (Matt. 13. 39, 40). Moreover, 
the time of Christ's Incarnation is a time of 
completion, and therefore it is called the time 
of fulness (Vulg., the fulness of time) (Gal. 
4, 4). And Christ Himself, at the moment of 
His death, cried out, It is consummated (John 
19. 30). Hence the completion of the Divine 
works does not belong to the seventh day. 

Obj. 2. Further, the completion of a work is 
an act in itself. But we do not read that God 
acted at all on the seventh day, but rather that 
He rested from all His work. Therefore the 
completion of the works does not belong to the 
seventh day. 

Obj. 3. Further, nothing is said to be com- 
plete to which many things are added, unless 
they are superfluous, for a thing is called per- 
fect to which nothing is wanting that it ought 
to possess. But many things were made after 
the seventh day, as the production of many in- 
dividual beings, and even of certain new species 
that are frequently appearing, especially in the 
case of animals generated from putrefaction. 
Also, God creates daily new souls. Again, the 
work of the Incarnation was a new work, of 
which it is said (Jer. 31. 22): The Lord hath 
created a new thing upon the earth. Miracles 
also are new works, of which it is said (Eccles. 
36. 6) : Renew thy signs, and work new mir- 
acles. Moreover, all things will be made new 
when the Saints are glorified, according to 
Apoc. 21. 5: A7td lie that sat on the throne 
said: Behold I make all things new. Therefore 
the completion of the Divine works ought not 
to be attributed io the seventh day. 

On the contrary, It is said (Gen 2): On 
the seventh day God ended His work which he 
had made. 

I answer that, The perfection of a thing is 
twofold, the first perfection and the second per- 
fection. The first perfection is that according 
to which a thing is substantially perfect, and 


this perfection is the form of the whole, which 
form results from the whole having its parts 
complete. But the second perfection is the end, 
which is either an operation, as the end of the 
harpist is to play the harp, or something that is 
attained by an operation, as the end of the 
builder is the house that he makes by building. 
But the first perfection is the cause of the sec- 
ond, because the form is the principle of opera- 
tion. Now the final perfection, which is the end 
of the whole universe, is the perfect happiness 
of the Saints at the consummation of the 
world ; and the first perfection is the complete- 
ness of the universe at its first founding, and 
this is what is ascribed to the seventh day. 

Reply Obj. i. The first perfection is the 
cause of the second, as above said. Now, for the 
attaining of happiness two things are required, 
nature and grace. Therefore, as said above, the 
perfection of happiness will be at the end of 
the world. But this consummation existed pre- 
viously in its causes, as to nature, at the first 
founding of the world, as to grace, in the In- 
carnation of Christ. For, Grace aitd truth came 
by Jesus Christ (John i. 17). So, then, on the 
seventh day was the consummation of nature, in 
Christ’s Incarnation the consummation of grace, 
and at the end of the world will be the con- 
summation of glory. 

Reply Obj. 2. God acted on the seventh day, 
not by creating new creatures, but by directing 
and moving His creatures to the work proper to 
them, and thus He made some beginning of the 
second perfection. So that, according to our ver- 
sion of the Scripture, the completion of the 
works is attributed to the seventh day, though 
according to another^ it is assigned to the 
sixth. Either version, however, may stand, since 
the completion of the universe as to the com- 
pleteness of its parts belongs to the sixth day, 
but its completion as regards their operation, 
to the seventh. It may also be added that in 
continuous movement, so long as any move- 
ment further is possible, movement cannot be 
called completed till it comes to rest, for rest 
denotes consummation of movement. Now God 
might have made many other creatures besides 
those which He made in the six days, and hence, 
by the fact that He ceased making them on the 
seventh day, He is said on that day to have 
consummated His work. 

Reply Obj. 3. Nothing entirely new was after- 
wards made by God, but all things subsequent- 
ly made had in a sense been made before in the 
work of the six days. Some things, indeed, had 

‘ The Septuagint. 
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a previous existence materially, .as the rib from 
the side of Adam out of which God formed 
Eve; whilst others existed not only in matter 
but also in their causes, as those individual 
creatures that are now generated existed in the 
first of their kind. Species, also, that are new, 
if any such appear, existed beforehand in vari- 
ous active powers, so that animals, and perhaps 
even new species of animals, are produced by 
putrefaction by the power which the stars and 
elements received at the beginning. Again, ani- 
mals of new kinds arise occasionally from the 
intercourse of individuals belonging to differ- 
ent species, as the mule is the offspring of an 
ass and a mare; but even these existed pre- 
viously in their causes, in the works of the six 
days. Some also existed beforehand by w’ay of 
likeness, as the souls now created. And the 
work of the Incarnation itself was thus fore- 
shadowed, for as we read (Philip. 2. 7), The Son 
of God was made in the likejiess of men. And 
again, the glory that is ppirilual w^as anticipated 
in the angels by way of likeness; and that of the 
body in the heaven, especially the empyrean. 
Hence it is written (Eccles. i. 10), Nothing «w- 
dcr the sun is new^ for it hath already gone be- 
fore, in the ages that were before us. 

Article 2. Whether God Rested on the Seventh 
Day from All Ills Work? 

We proceed thm to the Second Article: It 
would seem that God did not rest on the seventh 
day from all His work. 

Objection i. For it i.s said (John 5. 17), My 
Father worketh until now, and I work. God, 
then, did not rest on the seventh day from all 
His w'orks. 

Obj 2. Further, rest is opposed to movement, 
or to labour, w^hich movement causes. Hut, as 
God produced His work without movement 
and without labour, He cannot be said to have 
rested on the seventh day from His w^ork. 

Obj. 3 Further, should it be said that God 
rested on the seventh day by causing man to 
rest, against this it may be argued that rest is 
set down against His w'ork; now the w’ords 
“God created” or “made” this thing or the 
other cannot be explained to mean that He 
made man create or make these things. There- 
fore the resting of God cannot be explained as 
His making man to rest. 

On the contrary, It is said (Gen. 2. 2) : God 
rested on the seventh day from all the work 
which He had done. 

I answer that, Rest is, properly speaking, op- 
posed to movement, and consequently to the 


Q. 3 

labour that arises from movement. But al- 
though movement, strictly speaking, is a qual- 
ity of bodies, yet the word is applied also to 
spiritual things, and in a twofold sense. On the 
one hand, every operation may be called a 
movement, and thus the Divine goodness is 
said to move and go forth to the thing in com- 
municating itself to that thing, as Dionysius 
says {De Div. Norn. ii).‘ On the other hand, 
the desire that tends to another, is said to move 
towards it. Hence rest is taken in two senses, 
in one sense meaning a cessation from work, in 
the other, the fulfilling of desire. Now, in either 
sense God is said to have rested on the seventh 
day. First, because He ceased from creating 
new creatures on that day, for, as said above 
(a. I, Ans. 3), He made nothing afterwards that 
had not existed previously, in some degree, in 
the first works; secondly, because He Himself 
had no need of the things that He had made, 
but was happy in the enjoyment of Himself. 
Hence, when all things were made He is not 
said to have rested in His works, as though 
needing them for His oivn happiness, but to 
have rested from (hem, as in fact resting in 
Himself, as He sutfices for Himself and fulfils 
His own desire. And even though from all eter- 
nity He rested in Himself, yet the rest in Him- 
self w'hich He took after He had finished His 
works is that rest which belongs to the seventh 
day. And this, says Augustine, is the meaning 
of God’s “resting from His works” on that day 
(Gen ad lit iv).^ 

Reply Obj. i. God indeed worketh until now 
by preserving and providing for the creatures 
He has made, but not by the making of new ones. 

Reply Obj. 2. Rest is here not opposed to 
labour or to movement, but to the pi eduction 
of new creatures and to the desire tending to 
another. 

Reply Obj. 3. Even as God rests in Himself 
alone and is happy in the enjoyment of Him- 
.self, so our ow'n sole happiness lies in the enjoy- 
ment of God. Thus, also. He makes us find rest 
in Himself both from His works and our own. 
It is not, then, unreasonable to say that God 
rested in giving rest to us. Still, this explana- 
tion must not be set down as the only one, and 
the other is the first and principal explanation. 

Article 3. Whether Blessing and Sanctifying 
Are Due to the Seventh Day? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that blessing and sanctifying are 
not due to the seventh day. 

* Sect. 4 (PG 3, 640). * Chap. 15 (PL 34, 306). 
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Ob}» 3. Further, on the seventh day God 
ceased from all new works. If, then, the 
seventh day is distinct from the other days, it 
follows that He did not make that day; which 
is not admissible, 

Obj. 4. Further, the entire work ascribed to 
one day God perfected in an instant, for with 
each work are the words (God) said, . . . and 
it was . . . done. If then, He had kept back His 
next work to another day, it would follow that 
for the remainder of that day He would have 
ceased from working, which would be needless. 
The day therefore, of the preceding work is one 
with the day of the work that follows. 

On the contrary, It is written (Gen. i.), The 
evening and the morning were the second day 
, . . the third day, and so on. But where there is 
second and third there are more than one. 
There was not, therefore, only one day. 

I answer that, On this question Augustine 
differs from other expositors. His opinion is 
that all the days that are called seven, are one 
day represented in a sevenfold aspect,^ while 
others* consider there were seven distinct days, 
and not one only. 

Now these two opinions, taken as explaining 
the literal text of Genesis, are certainly widely 
different. For Augustine understands by the 
word day the knowledge in the mind of the an- 
gels, and hence, according to him, the first day 
denotes their knowledge of the first of the Di- 
vine works, the second day their knowledge of 
the second work, and similarly with the rest. 
Thus, then, each work is said to have been 
WTOught in .some one of these days, since God 
wrought nothing in the universe without im- 
pressing the knowledge of it on the angelic 
mind, which can know many things at the same 
time, especially in the Word, in Whom all an- 
gelic knowledge is perfected and terminated. 
So the distinction of days denotes the natural 
order of the things known, and not a succession 
in knowledge, or in the things produced. More- 
over, angelic knowledge is appropriately called 
day, since light, the cause of day, is to be found 
in spiritual things, as Augu.stine observes (Gen. 
ad lit. iv. 28).^ In the opinion of the others, 
however, the days signify a succession both in 
time and in the things produced. 

^Gen. ad lit., iv, 26, (PL .^4, < 3, 2^ (PL 

34. 323, 338); City of God, xr, y (PL 4 1, 324); Ad Orosium 
XXVI (Contained among the works of Augustine, Dtal. 
Sexai{. guinq , Q. xxvi— PL 40, 741)- 

* Basil, In Ilexaem., li (PG 20, lyb Ambrose, In Ilex- 
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If, however, these two explanations are 
looked at as referring to the mode of produc- 
tion, they will be found not greatly to differ, if 
the diversity of opinion existing on two points, 
as already shown (qq. lxvii, a. i; lxix, a. i), 
between Augustine and other writers is taken 
into account. First, because Augustine takes 
the earth and the water, as first created, to 
signify matter totally without form; but the 
making of the firmament, the gathering of 
the waters, and the appearing of dry land, to de- 
note the impre.ssion of forms upon corporeal 
matter. But other holy writers take the earth 
and the water, as first created, to .signify the 
elements of the universe themselves existing 
under their proper forms, and the works that 
follow to mean some sort of distinction in 
bodies previously existing, as also has been 
shown (OQ. LXVii, AA. I, 4; LXIX, A. i). Sec- 
ondly, some writers hold that plants and ani- 
mals were produced actually in the work of the 
six days;^ Augustine, that they were produced 
potentially.*' Now the opinion of Augustine, 
that the works of the six days were simultane- 
ous, is consistent with either view of the mode 
of production. For the other writers agree with 
him that in the first production of thing.s mat- 
ter existed under the substantial form of the 
elements, and agree with him also that in the 
first instituting of the world animals and plants 
did not exist actually. There remains, however, 
a difference as to four points, since, according 
to the latter, tlicre was a time, after the pro- 
duction of cre<3 lures, in which light did not ex- 
ist, the firmament had not been formed, and the 
earth w'as still covered by the waters, nor had 
the heavenly bodies been formed, which is the 
fourtti. difference, and these arc not consistent 
with Augustine’s explanation. In order, there- 
fore, to be impartial, we must meet the argu- 
ments of either side. 

Reply Obj 1. On the day on which God cre- 
ated the heaven and the earth, He created also 
every plant of the field, not, indeed, actually, 
but bejore it sprung up in the earth, that is, 
potent laLy. And this work Augustine ascribes 
to the third day,'^ but other writers to the first 
instituting of the world."^ 

Reply Obj. 2. God created all things to- 
gether so far as regards their substance con- 
sidered in some way formless. But He did not 
create all things together so far as regards that 

* Q. LXIX, A. 2;Q LXXI. 
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formation of things which lies in distinction 
and adornment. Hence the word creation is 
significant. 

Reply Obj. 3. On the seventh day God ceased 
from making new beings, but not from pro- 
viding for their increase, and it pertains to this 
latter work that the first day is succeeded by 
other days. 

Reply Ohj. 4. All things were not distin- 
guished and adorned together, not from a want 
of power on God’s part, as requiring time in 
which to work, but that due order might be ob- 
served in the instituting of the world. Hence 
it was fitting that different days should be as- 
signed to the different states of the world as 
each succeeding work added to the world a 
fresh state of perfection. 

Reply Ohj. 5. According to Augustine,^ the 
order of days refers to the natural order of the 
works attributed to the days. 

Article 3. Whether Scripture Uses Suitable 
Words to Express the Work of the Six Days? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that Scripture does not use suitable 
words to express the works of the six days. 

Objection i. For as light, the firmament, and 
other similar works were made by the Word of 
God, so were the heaven and the earth. For all 
things were made by Him (John i. 3). There- 
fore in the creation o1 heaven and earth, as in 
the other works, mention should have been 
made of the Word of God. 

Obj. 2. Further, the water was created by 
God, yet its creation is not mentioned. There- 
fore the creation of the world is not sufficiently 
described. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is said (Gen. i. 31) : God 
saw all the thmgs that He had made, and they 
were very good. It ought, then, to have been 
said of each work, God saw that it was good. 
The omission, therefore, of these words in the 
work of creation and in that of the second day, 
is not fitting. 

Obj. 4. Further, the Spirit of God is God 
Himself. But it does not befit God to move and 
to occupy place. Therefore the words. The 
Spirit of God moved over the waters, are un- 
suitable. 

Obj. 5. Further, what is already made is not 
made over again. Therefore to the words, God 
said: Let the firmament be made . . . and it was 
so, \i is superfluous to add, God made the fir- 
mament. And the like is to be said of other 
works. 

1 Gen. ad lit., iv, 34, 35; v, 5 (PL 34, 319, 320, 326). 


Obj. 6. Further, evening and morning do not 
sufficiently divide the day, since the day has 
many parts. Therefore the words, The evening 
and morning were the second day or, the third 
day^ are not suitable. 

Obj. 7. Further, first, not one, corresponds to 
second and third. It should therefore have been 
said that. The evening and the morning were 
the first day, rather than one day. 

Reply Obj. i. According to Augustine {Gen. 
ad lit. i, 4 ),^ the person of the Son is mentioned 
both in the first creation of the world, and in 
its distinction and adornment, but differently 
in either place. For distinction and adornment 
belong to the work by which the world receives 
its form. But as the giving form to a w^ork of art 
is by means of the form of the art in the mind 
of the artist, which may be called his intel- 
ligible word, so the giving form to every crea- 
ture is by the word of God; and for this reason 
in the works of distinction and adornment the 
Word is mentioned. But in creation the Son is 
mentioned as the beginning, by the words, In 
the beginning God created, since by creation is 
understood the production of formless matter. 
But according to tho.se who hold that the ele- 
ments were created from the first under their 
proper forms, another explanation must be giv- 
en; and therefore Basil says (Horn, ii and iii 
in Hexa'em.y that the words, God said, signify 
a Divine command. Such a command, however, 
could not have been given before creatures had 
been produced that could obey it. 

Reply Obj 2, According to Augustine,^ by the 
heaven is understood the formless spiritual 
nature, and by the earth, the formless matter 
of all bodies, and thus no creature is omitted. 
But, according to Basil (Horn, i in Hexahn.)^^ 
the heaven and the earth, as “the two ex- 
tremes.’’ are alone mentioned, the intervening 
things being left to be understood, since all these 
move heavenwards, if light, or earthwards, if 
heavy, And others say*’ that under the word, 
earth, Scripture is accustomed to include all the 
four elements, as (Ps. 148. 7, 8) after the words, 
Praise the Lord from the earth, is added, fire, 
hail, snow, and ice. 

Reply Obj. 3. In the account of the creation 
there is found something to correspond to the 
words, God saw that it was good, used in the 
work of distinction and adornment, and this 
appears from the consideration that the Holy 

2 PL 34, 249. 3 pG 45, 53- 
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Spirit IS Love. Now, there are two things, says 
Augustine {Gen, ad lit. i, 8)* on account of 
which God loves His creatures, their existence 
and their permanence. That they might then ex- 
ist, and exist permanently, the Spirit of God, it 
is said, moved over the waters — that is to say, 
over that formless matter, signified by water, 
even as the love of the artist moves over the ma- 
terials of his art, that out of them he may form 
his work. And the words, God saw that it was 
good, signify that the things that He had made 
were to endure, since they express a certain satis- 
faction taken by God in His works, as of an artist 
in his art . not as though He knew the creature 
otherwise, or that the creature was pleasing to 
Him otherwise than before He made it. Thus 
in either work, of creation and of formation, 
the Trinity of Persons is implied In creation 
the Person of the Father is indicated by God 
the Creator, the Person of the Son by the Ix;- 
ginning, in wdiich He created, and the Person 
of the Holy Ghost by the Spirit that moved 
over the waters. But in the formation, the Per- 
son of the Father is indicated by God that 
speaks, the Person of the Son by the Word in 
Which He speaks, and the Person of the Holy 
Spirit by the satisfaction with which God saw 
that what was made was good. 

And if the words, God saiv that it was good, 
are not said of the work of the second day, this 
is becau.se the W’ork of distinguishing the waters 
was only begun on that day, but perfected on 
the third. Hence these w'ords that are .said of the 
third day refer also to the .second. Or it may be 
that Scripture does not use these w'ords of ap- 
proval of the second day’s work, because this is 
concerned with the distinction of things not evi- 
dent to mankind. Or, again, because by the 
firmament is understood absolutely the cloudy 
region of the air, which is not one of the perma- 
nent parts of the universe, nor of the principal 
parts of the world. The above three reasons 
arc given by Rabbi Moses,- others give a mysti- 
cal reason derived from numbers, and according 
to these® the work of the second day is not 
marked with approval because the second num- 
ber recedes from unity. 

Reply Obj. 4. Rabbi Moses {ibid.) under- 
stands by the Spirit of the Lord, the air or the 
wind, as Plato also dieV and says th,' it is so 
called according to the custom of Scripture, in 
which these things are throughout attributed to 

1 PL 251. Guide, iJ. .io (TR 21,^). 

^Gloisa orJtn., MipcT Clcn. 1, 0 (i, 25B), Jerome, AJrer. 
Joiin., 1, i() (PL 23, 240). 
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God. But according to the holy writers, the 
Spirit of the Lord signifies the Holy Ghost, 
Who is said to move over the wafer — that is to 
say, over w^hat Augustine holds'^ to mean “form- 
less matter,” lest it should be .supposed that God 
loved of necessity the works He was to pro- 
duce, as though Fie stood in need of them. For 
love of that kind is subject to, not superior to, 
the object of love. Moreover, it is fittingly im- 
plied that the Spirit moved over that which w^as 
incomplete and unfini.shed, since that movement 
is not one of place, but of pre-eminent power, 
as Augustine says {Geii. ad lit. i, 7).'’ It is the 
opinion, however, of Basil (Horn, ii m Ilex- 
aem.y that the Spirit moved over the element 
of water, “fostering and quickening its nature 
and impressing vital power, as the hen broods 
over her chickens.” For water has especially a 
life-giving power, .since many animals are gener- 
ated in water, and the seed of all animals is 
lic|uid. Also the life of the soul is given by the 
WMter of baptism, according to John 3 5. Un- 
less a man be born again of water and the Holy 
Ghost, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God. 

Reply Obj. 5. According to Augustine {Gen. 
ad lit ii, 8),^ the.se three phrases denote the 
threefold being of creatures; first, their being 
in the Word, denoted by the command J.et . . . 
be made; secondly, their being in the angelic 
mind, .signified by the words. It wc.s . . . done; 
thirdly, their being in their proper nature, liy 
the words Hr made. And becau.se the formation 
of the angels is recorded on the first clay, it was 
not necessary there to add. He made It may 
also be said, following other wTilers,^ that the 
W’Ordi.. He said, and. Let . . be made, denote 
God’s ionimand, and the w'urds. It was done, 
the fulfilment of that command But as it w'as 
necessary, for the sake of those especially who 
have a.sserted that all visible things were made 
b}’ the angels,^” to mention how lhing.> were 
made, it is added, in order to remove that error, 
that God Himself made them Hence, in each 
work, aft^r the words, It was done, some act of 
God is expressed by .some such w^ords as, lie 
madg, or, He divided, or. He called 

Reply Obj. 6. According to Augustine {Gen. 
ad lit iv, 22),^' by the evening and the morn- 
ing are understood the evening and the morn- 

•’ Df Grn. contra Manich ,1,7 (PL 34, i7‘j) 
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ing knowledge of the angels, which has been ex- 
plained (q. Lvni, A* 6, 7). But, according to 
Basil (Horn, ii in Hexaem.),^ the entire period 
takes its name, as is customary, from its more 
important part, the day. An instance of this is 
found in the words of Jacob, The days of my 
pilgrimage^ where night is not mentioned at all. 
But the evening and the morning are mentioned 
as being the ends of the day, since day begins 
with morning and ends with evening, or be- 
cause evening denotes the beginning of night, 
and morning the beginning of day. It seems 
fitting, also, that where the first distinction of 
creatures is described, divisions of time should 
be denoted only by what marks their beginning. 
And the reason for mentioning the evening first 
is that as the evening ends the day, which be- 
gins with the light, the termination of the light 
1 PG 2Q, 40 . 
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at evening precedes the termination of the dark- 
ness, which ends with the morning. But Chry- 
sostom’s explanation is that thereby it is in- 
tended to show that the natural day does not 
end with the evening, but with the morning 
(Horn, v in Gen.).'^ 

Reply Obj. 7. The words one day are used 
when day is first instituted, to denote that one 
day is made up of twenty-four hours. Hence, 
by mentioning “one,” the measure of a natural 
day is fixed. Another reason may be to signify 
that a day is completed by the return of the sun 
to the point from which it commenced its 
course. And yet another, because at the com- 
pletion of a week of seven days, the first day re- 
turns, which is one with the eighth day. The 
three reasons assigned above are those given 
by Basil (Horn, ii in Hexaem.).^ 

*1^053.52. »PG 20 . 4 Q- 



TREATISE ON MAN 


QUESTION LXXV 

Of man^ who is composed of a 

SPIRITUAL AND A CORPOREAL 

substance; and first, what pertains 

TO THE ESSENCE OF THE SOUL 
{In Seven Articles) 

Having treated of the spiritual and of the cor- 
poreal creature, we now proceed to treat of man, 
who is composed of a spiritual and of a corpo- 
real substance. We shall treat first of the na- 
ture of man, and secondly of his origin, (q. xc). 
Now the theologian considers the nature of man 
in relation to the soul, but not in relation to the 
body, except in so far as the body has relation 
to the soul. Hence the first object of our con- 
sideration will be the soul. And since Dionysius 
(Ang, Hier, xi)^ says that three things are to be 
found in spiritual substances — essence, power, 
and operation — we shall treat first of what be- 
longs to the essence of the soul; secondly, of 
what belongs to its power (q. lxxvii) ; thirdly, 
of what belongs to its operation (q. lxxxiv). 

Concerning the first, two points have to be 
considered: the first is the nature of the soul 
considered in itself; the second is the union of 
the soul with the body. (q. lxxvi). Under the 
first head there are seven points of inquiry. 

(i) Whether the soul is a body? (2) Whether 
the human soul is something subsistent? (3) 
Whether the souls of brute animals are sub- 
sislent? (4) W^hether the soul is man, or whether 
man is composed of soul and body? (5) Whether 
the .soul is composed of matter and form? (6) 
Whether the soul is incorruptible? (7) Whether 
the soul is of the same species as an angel? 

Article i. Whether the Soul Is a Body? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It would 
seem that the soul is a body. 

Objection i. For the soul is the mover of the 
body. Nor does it move unless mov'ed. First, 
because it seems that nothing can move unless 
it is itself moved, since nothing gives what it 
has not ; for instance, what is not hot docs not 
give heat. Secondly, because if there is any- 
thing that moves and is not moved, “it is the 
iSect.2(PG3, 284). 


cause of eternal, unvarying movement,” as we 
find proved in the Physics;^ and this does not 
appear to be the case in the movement of an 
animal, which is caused by the soul. Therefore 
the soul is a mover moved. But every mover 
moved is a body. Therefore the soul is a body, 

Obj. 2. Further, all knowledge is caused by 
means of some likeness. But there can be no 
likeness of a body to an incorporeal thing. If, 
therefore, the soul were not a body, it could 
not have knowledge of corporeal things. 

Obj. 3. Further, between the mover and the 
moved there must be contact. But contact is 
only between bodies. Since, therefore, the soul 
moves the body, it seems that the soul must be 
a body. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {De Trin. vi, 
6 )^ that the soul “is simple in comparison with 
the body, because it does not occupy space by 
its bulk.” 

1 answer that, To seek the nature of the soul, 
we must lay down first that the soul is defined 
as the first principle of life in those things 
which in our judgment live; for we call living 
things “animate,” and those things which have 
no life, “inanimate.” Now life is shown prin- 
cipally by two actions, knowledge and move- 
ment. The philosophers of old,^ not being able 
to rise above their imagination, supposed that 
the principle of these actions was something 
corporeal; for they asserted that only bodies 
were real things and that what is not a body is 
nothing.^ Hence they maintained that the soul 
is a kind of body.® Although thio opinion can be 
proved to be false in many ways, we shall make 
use of only one proof, which shows clearly in a 
general and certain way that the soul is not a 
body. 

It is manifest that not every principle of vital 
action Ls a soul, for then the eye would be a 
soul, as it is a principle of vision, and the same 

2 Aristotle, VIII, 10 (267^3). 
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might be applied to the other instruments of 
the soul ; but it is the first principle of life which 
we call the soul. Now, though a body may be 
a principle of life, as the heart is a principle of 
life in an animal, yet no body can be the first 
principle of life. For it is clear that to be a 
principle of life, or to be a living thing, does not 
pertain to a body as such; since, if that were 
the case, every body would be a living thing, 
or a principle of life. Therefore a body is suited 
to be a living thing or even a principle of life, 
from the fact that it is this kind of body. Now 
that it is actually such a kind of body it owes 
to some principle which is called its act. There- 
fore the soul, which is the first principle of life, 
is not a body, but the act of a body; thus heat, 
which is the principle of making hot, is not a 
body, but an act of a body. 

Reply Obj. i. As everything which is in mo- 
tion must be moved by something else, a process 
which cannot proceed to infinity, we must allow 
that not every mover is moved. For, since to be 
moved is to pass from potency to act, the mover 
gives what it has to the thing moved, in so far 
as it cau.ses it to be in act. But. as is shown in the 
Physics} “there is a mover which is altogether 
immovable, and not moved either per .se, or ac- 
cidentally; and such a mover can cause an in- 
variable movement.” There is, however, an- 
other kind of mover, which, though not moved 
per $€, is moved accidentally, and for this rea- 
son it docs not cause an invariable movement; 
such a mover is the soul. There is, again, an- 
other mover, which is moved per se — namely, 
the body And because the philosophers of old 
believed that nothing existed but bodies,^ they 
maintained that every mover is moved, and that 
the soul is moved per se. and is a body. 

Reply Obj 2. The likeness of the thing known 
is not of necessity actually in the nature of the 
knower; but given a thing which knows in po- 
tency, and afterwards knows in act, the like- 
ness of the thing known must be in the nature 
of the knower not actually, but only in potency; 
thus colour is not actually in the pupil of the 
eye, but only in potency. Hence it is necessary 
not that the likeness of corporeal things should 
be actually in the nature of the soul, but that it 
be in potency to such a likeness. But the ancient 
naturalists^ did not know how to distinguish 
between act and potency; and so they held that 
the soul must be a body, and that it must be 

* Aristotle, VHI, 5, 6 , 10 (25X^4, I 5 , 
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composed of the pri&dples of which all bodies 
are formed in order to know all bodies. 

Reply Obj. 3. There are two kinds of contact: 
of quantity, and of power. By the former a body 
can be touched only by a body; by the latter 
a body can be touched by an incorporeal thing, 
which moves that body. 

Article 2. Whether the Human Soul Is 5ome- 
thing Subsistent? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that the human soul is not some- 
thing subsistent. 

Objection i. For that which subsists is said 
to be “this particular thing.” Now “this par- 
ticular thing” is said not of the soul, but of 
that which is composed of soul and body. There* 
fore the soul is not something subsistent. 

Obj. 2. Further, everything subsistent op- 
erates. But the soul does not operate; for, as 
the Philosopher says.* “to say that the soul 
feels or understands is like saying that the soul 
weaves or builds.” Therefore the soul is not 
subsistent. 

Obj. 3. Further, if the soul were subsistent, it 
would have some operation apart from the 
body. But it has no operation apart from the 
body, not even that of understanding, for the 
act of understanding does not take place with- 
out a phantasm, which cannot exist apart from 
the body. Therefore the human soul is not 
something subsistent. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De Trin. x, 
7):'''* “Whoever understands that the nature of 
the soul is that of a substance and not that of a 
body, will see that those who maintain the cor- 
poreal nature of the soul are led astray through 
associating with the soul those things without 
which they are unable to think of any nature” 
that is. imaginary pictures of corporeal things. 
Therefore the nature of the human intellect is 
not only incorporeal, but it is also a substance, 
that is, something subsistent. 

I answer that, It must necessarily be allowed 
that the principle of intellectual operation which 
we call the soul is a principle both incorporeal 
and subsistent. For it is clear that by means of 
the intellect man can know the natures of all 
corporeal things. Now whatever knows certain 
things cannot have any of them in its own na- 
ture because that which is in it naturally would 
impede the knowledge of anything else. Thus 
we observe that a sick man^s tongue being viti- 
ated by a feverish and bitter humour, cannot 
perceive anything sweet, and everything seems 
1, 4 (408^11). *PL42, g79. 
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Reply Obh i. According to the Philosopher^ 
''a thing seems to be chiefly Avhat is principal in 
it; thus what the governor of a state does, the 
state is said to do. In this way sonmetimes what is 
principal in man is said to be man”; sometimes, 
indeed intellectual part which, in accord- 
ance with truth, is called the inward man, and 
sometimes the sensitive part with the body is 
called man in the opinion of those whose obser- 
vation does not go beyond sensible things. And 
this is called the outward man. 

Reply Obj. 2. Not every particular substance 
is a hypostasis or a person, but that which has 
the complete nature of its species. Hence a hand, 
or a foot, is not called a hypostasis, or a person; 
nor, likewise, is the soul so called, since it is a 
part of the human species. 

Article $. Whether the Soul Is Composed 
of Matter and Form? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
would seem that the soul is composed of mat- 
ter and form. 

Objection i. For potency is opposed to act. 
Now, whatsoever things are in act participate 
of the First Act, which is God, by participation 
of Whom, all things are good, are beings, and 
are living things, as is clear from the teaching 
of Dionysius (J)iv. Norn, v).* Therefore what- 
soever things are in potency participate of the 
first potency. But the first potency is primary 
matter. Therefore, since the human soul is, 
after a manner, in potency, which appears from 
the fact that sometimes a man is potentially 
understanding, it seems that the human soul 
must participate of primary matter as a part of 
itself. 

Obj. 2. Further, wherever the properties of 
matter arc found, there matter is. But the prop- 
erties of matter are found in the soul — ^namely, 
to be a subject, and to be changed; for it is sub- 
ject to science, and virtue, and it changes from 
ignorance to knowledge and from vice to virtue. 
Therefore matter is in the soul.® 

Obj. 3. Further, things which have no matter 
have no cause of their being, as the Philosopher 
says.* But the soul has a cause of its being, 
since it is created by God. ITierefore the soul 
has matter. 

Obj. 4. Further, w'hat has no matter and is a 
form only, is a pure act and is infinite. But this 

1 Ethics, IX, 8 (1168^31). 
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belongs to God alone. Therefore the douFhas 
matter.® 

On the contrary, Augustine {Gen. ad lit. vii, 
7» S, 9)® proves that the soul was made neither 
of corporeal matter nor of spiritual matter. 

I answer that, The soul has no matter. We 
may consider this question in two ways. First, 
from the notion of a soul in general ; for it be- 
longs to the notion of a soul to be the form of a 
body. Now, either it is a form of virtue of itself 
in its entirety, or by virtue of some part of it- 
self. If by virtue of itself in its entirety, then it 
is impossible that any part of it should be mat- 
ter, if by matter we understand some being only 
in potency, for a form, as such, is an act; and 
that which is only in potency cannot be part of 
an act, since potency is contrary to act as being 
its opposite. If, however, it be a form by virtue 
of a part of itself, then we call that part the 
soul; and that matter, which it actualizes first, 
we call the first thing animated. 

Secondly, we may proceed from the notion of 
the human soul in particular, in so far as it is in- 
tellectual. For it is clear that whatever is re- 
ceived into something is received according to 
the condition of the recipient. Now a thing is 
known in as far as its form is in the knower. 
But the intellectual soul knows a thing in its na- 
ture absolutely; for instance, it knows a stone 
absolutely as a stone, and therefore the form of 
a stone absolutely, as to its own formal notion, 
is in the intellectual soul. Therefore the intel- 
lectual soul itself is an absolute form, and not 
something composed of matter and form. For if 
the intellectual soul were composed of matter 
and form, the forms of things would be received 
into )t as individuals, and so it would only know 
the individual ; just as it happens with the sen- 
sitive powers which receive forms in a corpo- 
real organ, since matter is the principle by which 
forms are individualized. It follows, therefore, 
that the intellectual soul, and every intellectual 
substance which has knowledge of forms abso- 
lutely, is without composition of matter and 
form. 

Reply Obj. i. The First Act is the universal 
principle of all acts, because It is infinite, vir- 
tually “precontaining all things,” as Dionysius 
says (Div. Nom. v).^ Therefore things partici- 
pate of It not as a part of themselves, but by 
diffusion of Its processions. Now as potency is 
receptive of act, it must be proportionate to 

®Cf. Q. L, A. 2, obj. 3; Bonaventure, In Sent.,l, d. 8, 
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act. But the acts received which proceed from 
the First Infinite Act, and are participations of 
it, are diverse, so that there cannot be one po- 
tency which receives all acts, as there is one act 
from which all participated acts are derived; 
for then the receptive potency would equal the 
active potency of the First Act. Now the recep- 
tive potency in the intellectual soul is other 
than the receptive potency of first matter, as 
appears from the diversity of the things re- 
ceived by each. For primary matter receives 
individual forms, whereas the intellect re- 
ceives absolute forms. Hence the existence of 
such a potency in the intellectual soul does not 
prove that the soul is composed of matter and 
form. 

Reply Obj. 2. To be a subject and to be 
changed belong to matter by reason of its being 
in potency. As, therefore, the potency of the in- 
tellect is one thing and the potency of primary 
matter another, so in each is there a different 
reason of subjection and change. For the intel- 
lect is subject to knowledge, and is changed 
from ignorance to knowledge by reason of its 
being in potency with regard to the intelligible 
species. 

Reply Ohj. 3. The form causes matter to be, 
and so does the agent; therefore the agent 
causes matter to be, by changing it to the act of 
a form. A subsistent form, however, does not 
owe its being to some formal principle, nor has 
it a cause changing it from potency to act. So 
after the word.s quoted above, the Philosopher 
concludes,’ that in things composed of matter 
and form ‘‘there is no other cause but that 
which moves from potentiality to act ; but what- 
soever things have no matter are without quali- 
fication true beings ” 

Reply Ohj. 4. Everything participated is com- 
pared to the thing participating as its act. But 
whatever created form be supposed to subsist 
per se must participate being; for even life, or 
anything of that sort, “is a participator of be- 
ing,” as Dionysius says {Div. Nom. v).^ Now 
participated being is limited by the capacity of 
the participator; so that God alone, Who is His 
own being, is pure act and infinite. But in intel- 
lectual substances, there is composition of act 
and potency, not, indeed, of matter and form, 
but of form and participated being. Therefore 
some say that^ they are composed of that by 
which they are and that which they are; for 
being itself is that by which a thing is. 

* Metaphysics, Viii, 6 (i045*»2i). 
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AnTictE 6. Whether the Summ Sotd Is 
Incorruptible? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It 
would seem that the human soul is corruptible. 

Objection i. For those things that have a like 
beginning and process seem to have a like end. 
But the beginning, by generation, of men is like 
that of animals, for they are made from the 
earth. And the process of life is alike in both; 
because all things breathe alike, and man hath 
nothing more than the beast, as it is written 
(Eccles. 3.19). Therefore, as the same text con- 
cludes, the death of man and beast is one, and 
the condition of both is equal. But the souls of 
brute animals are corruptible. Therefore, also^ 
the human soul is corruptible. 

Obj. 2. Further, whatever is out of nothing 
can return to nothingness, because the end 
should correspond to the beginning. But as it is 
written (Wisd. 2, 2), We are born of nothing; 
which is true not only of the body, but also of 
the soul. Therefore, as is concluded in the same 
passage, After this we shall be as if we had not 
been, even as to our soul. 

Obj. 3 Further, nothing is without its proper 
operation. But the operation proper to the soul, 
which is to understand through a phantasm, 
cannot be without the body. For the soul un- 
derstands nothing without a phantasm, and 
“there is no phantasm without the body” as the 
Philosopher says.^ Therefore the soul cannot 
survive the dissolution of the body. 

On the contrary, Dionysius says {Div. Nom. 
iv)® that human souls owe to Divine goodness 
that they are “intellectual, and that they have 
an incorruptible substantial life.” 

I answer that. We must assert that the human 
soul which we call the intellectual principle is 
incorruptible. For a thing may be corrupted in 
two way.s — per se, and accidentally. Now it is 
impossible for anything subsistent to be gener- 
ated or corrupted accidentally, that is, by the 
generation or corruption of something else. For 
generation and corruption belong to a thing, 
just as being belongs to it, which is acquired by 
generation and lost by corruption. Therefore, 
whatever has being per se cannot be generated 
or corrupted except per se, while things which 
do not subsist, such as accidents and material 
forms, acquire being or lose it through the gen- 
eration or corruption of composite things. Now 
it was shown above (aa. 2, 3) that the souls of 
brutes are not self-subsistent, whereas the hu- 

* Soul, I, I (403*0). 
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man soul is; so that the souls of brutes are cor- 
rupted when their bodies arc corrupted, while 
the human soul could not be corrupted unless it 
were corrupted per se. This, indeed, is impos- 
sible, not only as regards the human soul, but 
also as regards any subsistent thing that is 
a form alone. For it is clear that what belongs to 
a thing by virtue of itself is inseparable from it; 
but to be belongs to a form, which is an act, by 
virtue of itself. Therefore matter acquires ac- 
tual being as it acquires the form, while it is cor- 
rupted so far as the form is separated from it. 
But it is impossible for a form to be separated 
from itself, and therefore it is impossible for a 
subsistent form to cease to exist. 

Granted even that the soul is composed of 
matter and form, as some pretend,* we should 
nevertheless have to maintain that it is incor- 
ruptible. For corruption is found only where 
there is contrariety; for generation and corrup- 
tion are from contraries and into contraries. 
Therefore the heavenly bodies, since they have 
no matter subject to contrariety, are incorrupti- 
ble. Now there can be no contrariety in the in- 
tellectual soul, for it receives according to the 
manner of its being, and those things which it 
receives are without contrariety; for the notions 
even of contraries are not themselves contrary, 
since contraries belong to the same knowledge. 
Therefore it is impossible for the intellectual 
soul to be corruptible. 

Moreover wc may take a sign of this from the 
fact that everything naturally dc.sires being af- 
ter its own manner. Now, in things that have 
knowledge, desire ensues upon knowledge. The 
senses indeed do not know being, except under 
the conditions of here and now, whereas the in- 
tellect apprehends being absolutely, and for all 
time, so that everything that has an intellect 
naturally desires always to be. But a natural 
desire cannot be in vain. Therefore every intel- 
lectual substance is incorruptible. 

Reply Obj. 1. Solomon reasons thus in the 
person of the foolish, as expressed in the words 
of Wisd. 2. Therefore the saying that man and 
animals have a like beginning in generation is 
true of the body, for all animals alike are made 
of earth. But it is not true of the soul. For the 
souls of brutes are produced by some power of 
the body, whereas the human soul is produced 
by God. To signify this, it is written as to other 
animals: Let the earth bring forth the living 
soul (Gen. t. 24) while of man it is written (ibid. 
2. 7) that He breathed into his face the breath 
of life. And so in the last chapter of Ecclesiastes 

» See above, a. s : also, q. l, a. 2. 


(12. 7) it is concluded; {Before) the dust re- 
tum into its earth from whence it was; and the 
spirit return to God Who gave it. Again the 
process of life is alike as to the body, concern- 
ing which it is written (Eccles. 3. 19): AU 
things breathe alike ^ and (Wis. 2. 2), The 
breath in our nostrils is smoke. But the process 
is not alike of the soul ; for man is intelligent, 
whereas animals are not. Hence it is false to 
say: Man has nothing more than beasts. Thus 
death comes to both alike as to the body, but 
not as to the .soul. 

Reply Obj. 2. As a thing can be created not 
by reason of a passive potency, but only by rea- 
son of the active power of the Creator, Who can 
produce something out of nothing, so that when 
we say that a thing can be reduced to nothing, 
we do not imply in the creature a potency to 
non-bcing. but in the Creator the power of ceas- 
ing to sustain being. But a thing is said to be 
corruptible because there is in it a potency to 
non-being. 

Reply Obj. 3. To understand through a phan- 
tasm is the proper operation of the soul by vir- 
tue of its union with the body. After separation 
from the body it will have another mode of un- 
derstanding, similar to other substances sepa- 
rated from bodies, as will appear later on (q. 

LXXXIX, A. 1). 

Article 7. Whether the Soul Is of the Same 
Species as an Angel? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article: It 
would seem that the soul is of the same species 
as an angel. 

Objection i. For each thing is ordered to its 
proper end by the nature of its species, from 
which is derived its inclination for that end. But 
the end of the soul is the same as that of an 
angel — namely, eternal happiness. Therefore 
they arc of the same species. 

Obj. 2. Further, the ultimate specific differ- 
ence is the noblest, because it completes the na- 
ture of the species. But there is nothing nobler 
either in an angel or in the soul than to be in- 
tellect ual. Therefore the soul and the angel 
agree in the ultimate specific difference. There- 
fore they belong to the same species. 

Obj. 3. Further, it seems that the soul does 
not differ from an angel except in its union 
with the body. But as the body is outside the 
essence of the soul, it seems that it does not be- 
long to its species. Therefore the soul and an 
angel are of the same species. 

On the contrary, Things which have different 
natural operations are of different species. But 
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the natural operations of the soul and of an an> 
gel are different, since, as Dionysius says (Div, 
Norn, vii),^ “Angelic minds have simple and 
blessed intelligence, not gathering their knowl- 
edge of Divine things from visible things/' Sub- 
sequently he says the contrary to this of the 
soul. Therefore the soul and an angel are not of 
the same species. 

/ answer thaty Origen {Pert Archon iii, 5)* 
held that human souls and angels are all of the 
same species, and this because he supposed that 
in these substances the difference of degree was 
accidental, as resulting from their free choice,® 
as we have seen above (q. xlvii, a. 2). But this 
cannot be. For in incorporeal substances there 
cannot be diversity of number without diversity 
of species and inequality of nature; because, as 
they are not composed of matter and form, but 
are subsistent forms, it is clear that there is nec- 
essarily among them a diversity in species. For 
a separate form cannot be understood otherwise 
than as one of a single species ; thus, supposing 
a separate whiteness to exist, it could only be 
one, becau.se one whiteness does not differ from 
another except as in this or that subject. But 
diversity of .species is alway.s accompanied with 
a diversity of nature; thus in .species of colours 
one is more perfect than another. And the 
same applies to other species, because differ- 
ences which divide a genus arc contrary to 
one another. Contraries, however, are re- 
lated to one another as the perfect to the im- 
perfect, since the “principle of contrariety is 
habit and privation," as is written in the Meta- 
physics.* 

The same would follow if the aforesaid .sub- 
stances were compo.sed of matter and form. For 
if the matter of one be distinct from the matter 
of another, it follows that either the form is the 
principle of the distinction of matter — that is to 
say, that the matter is distinct on account of its 
relation to divers forms (and even then there 
would result a difference of species and inequal- 
ity of nature), or else the matter is the principle 
of the distinction of forms. But one matter can- 
not be distinct from another except by a dis- 
tinction of quantity, which has no place in the.se 
incorporeal substances, such as an angel and the 
soul. And so it is not possible for the angel and 
the soul to be of the same .species. How it is that 
there can be many souls of one species will be 
explained later (q. lxxvi, a. 2, Ans. i), 

^ Sect. 2 (PG j, 868). 
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Reply Ob], i. This argument proceeds from 
the proximate and natural end. Eternal happi- 
ness is the ultimate and supernatural end. 

Reply Obj. 2. The ultimate specific difference 
is the noblest because it is the most determinate, 
in the same way as act is nobler than potency. 
Thus, however, the intellectual power is not the 
noblest, becau.se it is indeterminate and com- 
mon to many degrees of intellectuality; just as 
the sensible power is common to many degrees 
in the sen.sible nature. Hence, as all sensible 
things are not of one .species, so neither are all 
intellectual things of one species. 

Reply Obj. 3. The body is not of the essence 
of the soul, but the soul by the nature of its es- 
sence can be united to the body, so that, prop- 
erly speaking, not the soul alone, but the com- 
po.site, is the species. And the very fact that the 
soul in a certain way requires the body for its 
operation shows that the soul is endowed with 
a grade of intellectuality inferior to that of an 
angel, who is not united to a body. 

QUESTION LXXVI 
Of the union of body and soul 
{In Flight Articles) 

We now consider the union of the soul with the 
body; and concerning this there are eight points 
for inquiry: (i) Whether the intellectual princi- 
ple is united to the body as its form? (2) 
Whether the intellectual principle is multiplied 
numerically according to the number of bodies, 
or is there one intellect for all men? (3) Wheth- 
er in the body the form of which is an intellec- 
tual principle, there is some other soul? (4) 
Whether in the body there is any other substan- 
tial form? (5) Of the qualities required in the 
body of which the intellectual principle is the 
form? (6) Whether it be united to such a body 
by means of another body? (7) Whether by 
means of an accident? (8) Whether the soul is 
wholly in each part of the body? 

Article i. Whether the Intellectual Principle 
Is United to the Body As Its Form? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
seems that tlie intellectual principle is not united 
to the body as its form. 

Objectiofi I. For the Philosopher says® that 
“the intellect is separate," and that it is not the 
act of any body. Therefore it is not united to 
the body as its form. 

Obj. 2. Further, every form is determined ac- 
cording to the nature of the matter of which it is 

*Soui, HI, 4 (429**5). 
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the form; otherwise no proportion would be re- 
quired between matter and form. Therefore if 
the intellect were united to the body as its form, 
since every body has a determinate nature it 
would follow that the intellect has a determinate 
nature; and thus, it would not be capable of 
knowing all things, as is clear from what has 
been said (q. lxxv, a. 2), which is contrary to 
the notion of intellect. Therefore the intellect is 
not united to the body as its form. 

Obj. 3. Further, whatever receptive power is 
an act of a body receives a form materially and 
individually; for what is received must be re- 
ceived according to the mode of the receiver. 
But the form of the thing understood is not re- 
ceived into the intellect materially and individ- 
ually, but rather immaterially and universally; 
otherwise the intellect would not be capable of 
the knowledge of immaterial and universal ob- 
jects, but only of individuals, like the senses. 
Therefore the intellect is not united to the body 
as its form. 

Ohj. 4. Further, power and action have the 
same subject ; for the same subject is what can, 
and does, act. But the intellectual action is not 
the action of a body, as appears from above (q. 
LXXV, A. 2). Therefore neither is the intellectual 
power a power of the body. But virtue or power 
cannot be more abstract or more simple than 
the essence from which the virtue or power is 
derived. Therefore neither i.s the substance of 
the intellect the form of a body. 

06 ;, 5. Further, whatever has per se being is 
not united to the body as its form, because a 
form is that by which a thing is, so that the very 
being of a form does not belong to the form by 
itself. But the intellectual principle has per se 
being and is subsistent, as was said above (q. 
LXXV, A. 2). Therefore it is not united to the 
body as its form. 

Obj. 6. Further, whatever exists in a thing by 
reason of its nature exists in it always. But to be 
united to matter belongs to the form by reason 
of its nature. For form is the act of matter not 
by any accidental quality, but by its own es- 
sence; otherwise matter and form would not 
make a thing substantially one, but only acci- 
dentally one. Therefore a form cannot be with- 
out its own proper matter. But the intellectual 
principle, since it is incorruptible, as was shown 
above (q. lxxv, a. 6), remains separate from 
the body after the dissolution of the body. 
Therefore the intellectual principle is not united 
to the body as its form. 

On the contrary, According to the Philoso*- 
pher,^ difference is derived from the form. But 


the difference which constitutes man is rational, 
which is applied to man on account of his intel- 
lectual principle. Therefore the intellectual prin- 
ciple is the form of man. 

I answer that, We must assert that the intel- 
lect which is the principle of intellectual opera- 
tion is the form of the human body. For that 
whereby primarily anything acts is a form of 
the thing to which the act is to be attributed; 
for instance, that whereby a body is primarily 
healed is health, and that whereby the soul 
knows primarily is knowledge ; hence health is a 
form of the body, and knowledge is a form of 
the soul. The reason is because nothing acts ex- 
cept so far a.s it is in act ; hence a thing acts by 
that whereby it is in act. Now it is clear that the 
first thing by which the body lives is the soul. 
And as life appears through various operations 
in different degrees of living things, that where- 
by we primarily perform each of all these vital 
actions is the soul. For the soul is the primary 
principle of our nourishment, sensation, and lo- 
cal movement; and likewise of our understand- 
ing, Therefore this principle by which we prima- 
rily understand, whether it be called the intel- 
lect or the intellectual soul, is the form of the 
body. This is the demonstration used by Aris- 
totle.2 

But if anyone say that the intellectual soul is 
not the form of the body® he mu.st first explain 
how it is that this action of understanding is the 
action of this particular man; for each one is 
conscious that it is himself who understands. 
Now an action may be attributed to anyone in 
three ways, as is clear from the Philosopher.^ 
“For a thing is said to move or act either by vir- 
tue of its whole self, for instance, as a physician 
heals; or by virtue of a part, as a man sees by 
his eye; or through an accidental quality, as 
when wc say that something that is white builds, 
because it is accidental to the builder to be 
white.” So when we say that Socrates or Plato 
understands, it is clear that this is not attributed 
to him accidentally, since it is ascribed to him 
as man which is predicated of him essentially. 
We must therefore say either that Socrates un- 
derstands by virtue of his whole self, as Plato 
maintained,^ holding that man is an intellectual 
soul, or that the intellect is a part of Socrates. 
The first cannot stand, as was shown above (q. 
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XXXV, A. 4)» ior tbis reason, tbat it is one and 
tiie same man who is conscious both that he 
understands, and that he senses. But one can* 
not sense without a body; therefore the body 
must be some part of man. It remains therefore 
that the intellect by which Socrates understands 
is a part of Socrates, so that in some way it is 
united to the body of Socrates. 

The Commentator held' that this union is 
through the intelligible species, as having a 
double subject: in the possible intellect, and in 
the phantasms which are in the corporeal organs. 
Thus through the intelligible species the possi- 
ble intellect is linked to the body of this or that 
particular man. But this link or union does not 
sufficiently explain the fact that the act of the 
intellect is the act of Socrates. This can be clear- 
ly seen from comparison with the sensitive 
power, from which Aristotle proceeds to con- 
sider things relating to the intellect. For the re- 
lation of phantasms to the intellect is like the 
relation of colours to the sense of sight, as he 
says in the book on the Soul.^ Therefore, as the 
species of colours are in the sight, so' are the 
.species of phantasms in the possible intellect. 
Now it is clear that because the colours, the 
likenesses of which are in the sight, are on a 
wall, the action of seeing is not attributed to the 
wall; for we do not say that the wall sees, but 
rather that it is seen. Therefore, from the fact 
that the species of phantasms arc in the possible 
intellect it does not follow that Socrates, in 
whom are the phantasms, understands, but that 
he or his phantasms are understood. 

Some, however, tried to maintain that the in- 
tellect is united to the body as its mover, ^ and 
hence that the intellect and body form one thing 
so that the act of the intellect could be attrib- 
uted to the whole. This is groundless however, 
for many reasons. First, because the intellect 
docs not move the body except through desire, 
the movement of which presupposes the opera- 
tion of the intellect. The reason therefore why 
Socrates understands is not because he is moved 
by his intellect, but rather, contrariwise, he is 
moved by his intellect because he understands. 
.Secondly, because, since Socrates is an individ- 
ual in a nature of one essence composed of mat- 
ter and form, if the intellect be not the form, it 
follows that it must be outside the essence, and 
then the intellect is to the whole Socrates as a 
mover to the thing moved. The act of intellect 
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however remaii^in the agent, and does not pass 
into something else, as does the action of heat- 
ing. Therefore the act of understanding cannot 
be attributed to Socrates for the reason that he 
is moved by his intellect. Thirdly, because the 
action of a mover is never attributed to the 
thing moved, except as to an instrument; as the 
action of a carpenter to a saw. Therefore if un- 
derstanding is attributed to Socrates, as the ac- 
tion of what moves him, it follows that it is at- 
tributed to him as to an instrument. This is con- 
trary to the teaching of the Philosopher, who 
holds that understanding is not possible through 
a corporeal instrument.^ Fourthly, because, al- 
though the action of a part be attributed to the 
whole, as the action of the eye is attributed to a 
man, yet it is never attributed to another part, 
except perhaps accidentally ; for we do not say 
that the hand sees because the eye sees. There- 
fore if the intellect and Socrates are united in 
the above manner, the action of the intellect 
cannot be attributed to Socrates. If, however, 
Socrates be a whole composed of a union of the 
intellect with whatever else belongs to Socrates, 
while nevertheless the intellect is united to those 
other things only as a mover, it follows that Soc- 
rates is not one absolutely, and consequently 
neither a being absolutely, for a thing is a being 
according as it is one. 

There remains, therefore, no other explana- 
tion than that given by Aristotle’’^ — namely, that 
this particular man understands because the in- 
tellectual principle is his form. Thus from the 
very operation of the intellect it is made clear 
that the intellectual principle is united to the 
body as its form. 

The same can be clearly shown from the na- 
ture of the human species. For the nature of 
each thing is shown by its operation. Now the 
proper operation of man as man is to under- 
stand, because he thereby surpasses all other 
animals. From this, too, Aristotle concludes® 
that the ultimate happiness of man must con- 
sist in this operation as properly belonging to 
him. Man must therefore derive his species from 
that which is the principle of this operation. But 
the species of anything is derived from its form. 
It follows therefore that the intellectual princi- 
ple is the proper form of man. 

But we must observe that the nobler a form 
is, the more it rises above corporeal matter, the 
less it is merged in matter, and the more it ex- 
cels matter by its power and its operation; 
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hence we find that the form of a mixed body 
has another operation not caused by its elemen- 
tal qualities. And the higher we advance in the 
nobility of forms, the more we find that the 
power of the form excels the elementary matter; 
as the vegetative soul excels the form of the 
metal, and the sensitive soul excels the vegeta- 
tive soul. Now the human soul is the highest and 
noblest of forms. Therefore it excels corporeal 
matter in its power by the fact that it has an 
operation and a power in which corporeal mat- 
ter has no share whatever. This power is called 
the intellect. 

It is well to remark that if anyone holds that 
the soul is composed of matter and form,^ it 
would follow that in no way could the soul be 
the form of the body. For since the form is an 
act, and matter is only a being in potency, that 
which is composed of matter and form cannot 
be the form of another by virtue of itself as a 
whole. But if it is a form by virtue of some part 
of itself, then that part which is the form we 
call the soul, and that of which it is the form we 
call the first thing animated, as was said above 
(q. lxxv, a. s). 

Reply Obj. i. As the Philosopher says,* the 
ultimate natural form to which the considera- 
tion of the natural philosopher is directed, 
namely, the human soul, is indeed separate; yet 
it exists in matter. He proves this from the fact 
that “man and the sun generate man from mat- 
ter.” It is separate indeed according to its intel- 
lectual power, because the intellectual power 
does not belong to a corporeal organ, as the 
power of seeing is the act of the eye; for under- 
standing is an act which cannot be performed 
by a corporeal organ, like the act of seeing. But 
it exists in matter so far as the soul itself, to 
which this power belongs, is the form of the 
body, and the term of human generation. And 
so the Philosopher says* that “the intellect is 
separate” because it is not the power of a cor- 
poreal organ. 

From this it is clear how to answer the Second 
and Third objections. For, in order that man 
may be be able to understand all things by 
means of his intellect, and that his intellect may 
understand all things immaterial and universal, 
it is sufficient thit the intellectual power be not 
the act of the body. 

Reply Obj. 4. The human soul, by reason of 
its perfection, is not a form merged in matter, 
or entirely embraced by matter. Therefore there 
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is nothing to prevent one of its powers not being 
the act of the body, although the soul is essen* 
tially the form of the body. 

Reply Obj, 5. The soul communicates that 
being in which it subsists to the corporeal mat- 
ter, out of which, combined with the intellectual 
soul, there results unity of being so that the 
being of the whole composite is also the being 
of the soul. This is not the case with other non- 
subsistent forms. For this reason the human 
soul retains its own being after the dissolution 
of the body, though this is not so with other 
forms. 

Reply Obj. 6. To be united to the body per- 
tains to the soul by reason of itself, as it per- 
tains to a light body by reason of itself to be 
raised up. And as a light body remains light 
when removed from its proper place, retaining 
meanw^hile an aptitude and an inclination for its 
proper place, so the human soul retains its 
proper being when separated from the body, 
having an aptitude and a natural inclination to 
be united to the body. 

Article 2. Whether the Intellectual Principle Is 
Multiplied According to the Number of Bodies? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that the intellectual principle is not 
multiplied according to the number of bodies, 
but that there is one intellect in all men. 

Objection i. For an immaterial substance is 
not multiplied in number within one species. 
But the human soul is an immaterial substance, 
since it is not composed of matter and form, as 
was shown above (q. lxxv, a. 5). Therefore 
there are not many human souls in one species. 
But all men are of one species. Therefore there 
is but one intellect in all men. 

Obj. 2. Further, when the cause is removed, 
the effect is also removed. Therefore, if human 
souls were multiplied according to the number 
of bodies, it follows that the oodies being re- 
moved, the number of souls would not remain, 
but from all the souls there would be but a sin- 
gle one remaining. This is heretical, for it would 
do away with the distinction of rewards and 
punishments. 

Obj. 3. Further, if my intellect is distinct 
from your intellect, my intellect is an individual, 
and so is yours ; for individuals are things which 
differ in number but agree in one species.** Now 
whatever is received into anything must be re- 
ceived according to the mode of the receiver. 
Therefore the species of things would be re- 
ceived individually into my intellect, and also 

• C£. Averroes, In De An., in, $ (vi, 2-1S2D). 
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into yours, which is contrary to the nature of 
the intellect which knows universals. 

Obj. 4. Further, the thing understood is in 
the intellect which understands. If, therefore, 
my intellect is distinct from yours, what is un- 
derstood by me must be distinct from what is 
understood by you ; and consequently it will be 
“reckoned as something individual,” and be 
only “potentially something understood,”^ so 
that the common intention will have to be ab- 
stracted from both, because from things diverse 
something intelligible common to them may be 
abstracted. But this is contrary to the nature of 
the intellect, for then the intellect would seem 
not to be distinct from the imagination. It 
seems, therefore, to follow that there is one in- 
tellect in all men. 

Obj. 5. Further, when the disciple receives 
knowledge from the master, it cannot be said 
that the master’s knowledge begets knowledge 
in the disciple, because then also knowledge 
would be an active form, such as heat is, which 
is clearly false. It seems, therefore, that the 
same individual knowledge which is in the mas- 
ter is communicated to the disciple, which can- 
not be, unless there is one intellect in both.^ It 
seems, therefore, that the intellect of the disci- 
ple and master is but one; and, consequently, 
the same applies to all men. 

Obj. 6 Further, Augustine (De Quant. Am- 
mo: xxxii)''^ says: “If 1 were to say that there 
are many human souls. I should laugh at my- 
self.” But the soul seems to be one chiefly on 
account of the intellect. Therefore there is one 
intellect of all men. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says"^ that 
the relation of universal causes to universals is 
like the relation of particular causes to individ- 
uals. But it is impossible that a soul, one in spe- 
cies, should belong to animals of different .spe- 
cies. Therefore it is impossible that one individ- 
ual intellectual soul should belong to several 
individuals. 

/ answer that. It is absolutely impossible for 
one intellect to belong to all men. This is clear 
if, as Plato maintained,® man is the intellect it- 
self. For it would follow that Socrates and Plato 
are one man, and that they are not distinct from 
each other except by something outside the es- 
sence of each. The distinction between Socrates 
and Plato would be no other than that of one 
man with a tunic and another with a cloak; 
which is altogether absurd. 

^ Ibid, (vi, 2, -147 A). 

^Ibid, (v I, 2~152D). • PL 32, 1073. 

* Physics, II, 3 (iys^26). * See Q. uexv, A. 4. 
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It is likewise clear that this is impossible if, 
according to the opinion of Aristotle,® it is sup- 
posed that the intellect is a part or a power of 
the soul which is the form of man. For it is 
impossible for many distinct individuals to 
have one form, as it is impossible for them 
to have one being, for the form is the principle 
of being. 

Again, this is clearly impossible whatever one 
may hold as to the manner of the union of the 
intellect to this or that man. For it is manifest 
that, supposing there is one principal agent and 
two instruments, we can say that there is one 
agent absolutely, but several actions; as when 
one man touches several things with his two 
hands, there will be one who touches, but two 
contacts. If, on the contrary, we suppose one in- 
strument and several principal agents, we might 
say that there are several agents, but one act; 
for example, if there be many drawing a ship by 
means of a rope, there will be many drawing, 
and one pull. If, however, there is one principal 
agent, and one instrument, we say that there is 
one agent and one action, as when the smith 
strikes with one hammer, there is one striker 
and one stroke. Now it is clear that no matter 
how (he intellect is united or coupled to this or 
that man, the intellect has the precedence of all 
the other things which appertain to man; for 
the sensitive powers obey the intellect, and are 
at its service. Therefore, if we suppose two men 
to have several intellects and one sense, — for in- 
stance, if two men had one eye, — there would be 
several seers, but one sight. But if there is one 
intellect, no matter how diverse may be all those 
things of which the intellect makes use as instru- 
ments, in no way is it possible to say that Soc- 
rates and Plato. are otherwise than one under- 
standing man. And if to this we add that to un- 
derstand, which is the act of the intellect, is not 
effected by any organ other than the intellect 
itself, it will further follow that there is but one 
agent and one action ; that is to say that all men 
are but one “understander,” and have but one 
act of understanding, in regard, that is, of one 
intelligible object. 

However, it would be possible to distinguish 
my intellectual action from yours by the distinc- 
tion of the phantasms — that is to say, were there 
one phantasm of a stone in me, and another in 
you — if the phantasm itself, as it is one thing in 
me and another in you, were a form of the possi- 
ble intellect ; because the same agent according 
to divers forms produces divers actions, just as 
according to divers forms of things with regard to 
« Soul, n, 2 (4I4 *i3)* 
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the same there are divers visions. But the 
phantasm itself is not a form of the possible 
intellect, but rather the intelligible species ab- 
stracted from the phantasms. Now in one intel- 
lect, from different phantasms of the same spe- 
cies only one intelligible species is abstracted, 
as appears in one man, in whom there may be 
different phantasms of a stone; yet from all of 
them only one intelligible species of a stone is 
abstracted, by which the intellect of that one 
man, by one operation, understands the nature 
of a stone, notwithstanding the diversity of 
phantasms. Therefore, if there were one intel- 
lect for all men, the diversity of phantasms 
which are in this one and that one would 
not cause a diversity of intellectual operation 
in this man and that man as the Commen- 
tator teaches.^ It remains, therefore, that it 
is altogether impossible and unreasonable to 
maintain that there exists one intellect for all 
men. 

Reply Obj. i. Although the intellectual soul, 
like an angel, has no matter from which it is pro- 
duced, yet it is the form of a certain matter; in 
which it is unlike an angel. Therefore, according 
to the division of matter, there are many souls 
of one species while it is quite impossible for 
many angels to be of one species. 

Reply Obj. 2. Everything has unity in the 
same way that it has being. Consequently we 
must judge of the multiplicity of a thing as we 
judge of its being. Now it is clear that the intel- 
lectual soul, by virtue of its very being, is united 
to the body as its form; yet, after the dissolu- 
tion of the body, the intellectual soul retains its 
own being. In like manner the multiplicity of 
souls is in proportion to the multiplicity of 
bodies; yet, after the dissolution of the bodies, 
the souls remain multiplied in their being. 

Reply Obj. 3. Individuality of the intelligent 
being, or of the species whereby it understands, 
does not exclude the understanding of univer- 
sals; otherwise, since separate intellects are sub- 
sistent substances, and consequently individual, 
they could not understand univcrsals. But the 
materiality of the knower and of (he species 
whereby it knows, impedes the knowledge of the 
universal. For as every action is according to 
the mode of the form by which the agent acts, 
as heating is according to the mode jf the heat, 
so knowledge is according to the mode of the 
species by which the knower knows. Now it is 
clear that common nature becomes distinct and 
multiplied by reason of the individuating princi- 
ples which come from the matter. Therefore if 

^ Jn De Aft., ni, comm. 5 (vi, 2-152E). 


the form, which is the means of knowledge, is 
material — that is, not abstracted from material 
conditions — its likeness to the nature of a spe- 
cies or genus will be according to the distinction 
and multiplication of that nature by means of 
individuating principles; so that knowledge of 
the nature of a thing in general will be impossi- 
ble. But if the species be abstracted from the 
conditions of individual matter, there will be a 
likeness of the nature without those things which 
make it distinct and multiplied; thus there will 
be knowledge of the universal. Nor does it mat- 
ter, as to this particular point, whether there be 
one intellect or many; because, even if there 
were but one, it would necessarily be an individ- 
ual intellect, and the species whereby it under- 
stands, an individual species. 

Reply Obj. 4. Whether the intellect be one or 
many, what is understood is one; for what is 
understood is in the intellect not according to it- 
.self, but according to its likeness; for “the stone 
is not in the soul, but its likeness is,” as is said in 
the book on the So74l.'^ Yet it is the stone which 
is understood, not the likeness of the stone, 
(except by a reflection of the intellect on itself) ; 
otherwise, the objects of sciences would not be 
things, but only intelligible species. Now it hap- 
pens that different things according to different 
forms are likened to the same thing And since 
knowledge is begotten according to the assimila- 
tion of the knower to the thing known, it fol- 
lows that the same thing may happen to be 
known by several knowers, as is apparent in re- 
gard to the senses; for several see the same 
colour, according to different likenesses. In the 
.same way several intellects understand one 
thing understood But there is this difference, ac- 
cording to the opinion of Aristotle,^ between 
the sense and the intelligence — that a thing is 
perceived by the sense according to the di.sposi- 
lion whiih it has outside the ^oul — that is, in its 
individuality, but the nature of the thing under- 
stood is indeed outside the soul but it does not 
have that mode of being outside the soul which 
it has according as it is understood. For the 
common nature is understood as apart from the 
ii>dividuating principles, but it docs not have 
this mode of being outside the soul. But, accord- 
ing to the opinion of Plato,'* the thing under- 
stood exists outside the soul in the same mode as 
that in which it is understood; for he supposed 
that the natures of things exist separate from 
matter. 

^ .'\ristotle, iii, 8 (43i*'2g). 
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Reply Obf,,s. One knowledge e3dst$ in the dis*- 
ciple and another In the master. How it is caused 
will be shown later on (q. cxvii, a. i). 

Reply Obj. 6. Augustine denies a plurality of 
souls that would involve a plurality of species. 

Article 3. Whether Besides the Intellectual 
Soul There Are in Man Other Souls Essentially 
Different From One Another? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that besides the intellectual soul 
there are in man other souls essentially different 
from one another, such as the sensitive soul and 
the nutritive soul. 

Objection i. For corruptible and incorruptible 
are not of the same substance. But the intel- 
lectual soul is incorruptible, whereas the other 
souls, as the sensitive and the nutritive, are cor- 
ruptible, as was shown above (q. lxxv, a. 6). 
Therefore in man the essence of the intellectual 
soul, the sensitive soul, and the nutritive soul, 
cannot be the same. 

Obj. 2. Further, if it be said that the sensitive 
soul in man is incorruptible, on the contrary, 
“corruptible and incorruptible differ generical- 
ly,” says the Philosopher.^ But the sensitive soul 
in the horse, the lion, and other brute animals, 
is corruptible. If, therefore, in man it be incor- 
ruptible, the sensitive soul in man and brute ani- 
mals will not be of the same genus. Now, an ani- 
mal is so called from its having a sensitive soul, 
and, therefore, animal wall not be one genus 
common to man and other animals, which is 
incongruous. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Philosopher says^ that 
the embryo is an animal before it is a man. But 
this would be impossible if the e.ssence of the 
sensitive soul were the same as that of the intel- 
lectual soul ; for an animal is such by its sensi- 
tive soul, w'hile a man is a man by the intellec- 
tual soul. Therefore in man the essence of the 
sensitive soul is not the same as the essence of 
the intellectual soul. 

Obj 4. Further, the Philosopher says® that the 
genus is taken from the m.atter, and difference 
from the form. But rational, which is the differ- 
ence con.stituting man, is taken from the intel- 
lectual soul, while he is called animal by reason 
of his having a body animated by a sensitive 
soul. Therefore the intellectual soul is related 
to the body animated by a sensitive soul as 
form to matter. Therefore in man the intellec- 
tual soul is not essentially the same as the sensi- 

^ Metaphysics, x, 10 CioSQ®io). 

* Generation of A nimals, ii, 3 (7.36*35). 

> Metaphysics, viii, 2 (1043*5). Cf. vii, 12 (1038*6). 
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tive soul, but presuj^ses it as a material sup- 
posituHL 

On the contrary, It is said in the Book 
Ecclesiastkis Dogmatibus xv:* “Nor do we say 
that there are two souls in one man, as James 
and other Syrians write: one, animal, by which 
the body is animated, and which is mingled with 
the blood, the other, spiritual, which obeys the 
reason ; but we say that it is one and the same 
soul in man, that both gives life to the body by 
being united to it, and orders itself by its own 
reasoning.^* 

I answer that, Plato held** that there were sev- 
eral souls in one body, distinct even as to organs, 
to which souls he referred the different vital ac- 
tions, saying that “the nutritive power is in the 
liver, the concupiscible in the heart, and the 
power of knowledge in the brain.” Which opin- 
ion is rejected by Aristotle® with regard to those 
parts of the soul which use corporeal organs, be- 
cause in those animals which continue to live 
when they have been divided, in each part are ob- 
served the operations of the soul, as sense And 
appetite. Now this would not be the case if the 
various principles of the souPs operations were 
essentially different, and distributed in the vari- 
ous parts of the body. But with regard to the in- 
tellectual part, he seems to leave it in doubt 
whether it be only logically distinct from the 
other parts of the soul, or also locally. 

The opinion of Plato might be maintained if, 
as he held,^ the soul were supposed to be united 
to the body, not as its form, but as its mover. 
For it involves nothing unreasonable that the 
same movable thing be moved by several mov- 
ers; and still less if it be moved according to its 
various parts. If we suppose, however, that the 
soul is united to the body as its form, it is quite 
impossible for several essentially different souls 
to be in one body. This can be made clear by 
three reasons. 

In the first place, an animal would not be ab- 
solutely one, in which there were several souls. 
For nothing is absolutely one except by one 
form, by which a thing has being, because a 
thing has from the same source both being and 
unity; and therefore things which are denomi- 
nated by various forms are not absolutely one, 

^Gennadius (PL 58, Q84); cf. Pseudo-Augustine (Al- 
chcr of Clairvaux), De Spir. etAn., 48 (PL 40, 814). 

*C£. Averroes, In De An., 1, go (vi, 2-45^); Timaeus 
(69). On the controversy of the Schools concerning the 
plurality of forms, cf. Dcniflc, Chariularium, 474 (1 
559); 517 (i. 62s); 518 (i, 627); 523 (1. 634); also Lottin, 
RNP (1032) pp. 440-467. 

* Soul, IT, 2 (413^x3). 

X Sec above, a. 1. 
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as, for instance, a white man. If, therefore, man another as the perfect and the imperfect; as in 


were living by one form, the vegetative soul, 
and animal by another form, the sensitive soul, 
and man by another form, the intellectual soul, 
it would follow that man is not absolutely one. 
Thus Aristotle argues^ against Plato that if the 
idea of an animal is distinct from the idea of a 
biped, then a biped animal is not absolutely one. 
For this reason, against those who hold that 
there are several souls in the body, he asks,* 
what contains them? — that is, what makes them 
one? It cannot be said that they are united by 
the one body, because rather does the soul con- 
tain the body and make it one, than the reverse. 

Secondly, this is proved to be impossible by 
the mode of predication. Those things which are 
derived from various forms are predicated of 
one another either accidentally, (if the forms 
are not ordered one to another, as when we say 
that something white is sweet), or essentially, 
in the second mode of essential predication, (if 
the forms are ordered one to another, the sub- 
ject belonging to the definition of the predi- 
cate; as a surface is presupposed to colour, so 
that if we say that a body with a surface is col- 
oured, we have the second manner of essential 
predication). Therefore, if we have one form by 
which a thing is an animal, and another form by 
which it is a man, it follows either that one of 
these two things could not be predicated of the 
other, except accidentally, supposing these two 
forms not to be ordered to one another, — or 
that one would be predicated of the other ac- 
cording to the second mode of essential predica- 
tion, if one soul be presupposed to the other. 
But both 01 these consequences are clearly false, 
because animal is predicated of man essentially 
and not accidentally, and man is not part of the 
definition of an animal, but the other way about. 
Therefore of necessity by the same form a thing 
is animal and man; otherwise man would not 
really be the thing which is an animal, so that 
animal can be essentially predicated of man. 

Thirdly, this is shown to be impossible by the 
fact that when one operation of the soul is in- 
tense it impedes another, which could never be 
the case unless the principle of action were 
essentially one. 

We must therefore conclude that in man the 
sensitive soul, the intellectual soul, and the nu- 
tritive soul are numerically one souL This can 
easily be explained, if we consider the differ- 
ences of species and forms. For we observe that 
the species and forms of things differ from one 

» Metaphysics, viii, 6 (1045^14). 


the order of things, the animate are more per- 
fect than the inanimate, and animals more per- 
fect than plants, and man than brute animals, 
and in each of these genera there are various 
degrees. For this reason Aristotle compares® the 
species of things to numbers, which differ in 
species by the addition or subtraction of unity. 
And he compares^ the various souls to the spe- 
cies of figures, one of which contains another; 
as a pentagon contains and exceeds a tetragon. 
Thus the intellectual soul contains virtually 
whatever belongs to the sensitive soul of brute 
animals and to the nutritive soul of plants. 
Therefore, as a surface which is of a pentagonal 
shape is not tetragonal by one shape and pen- 
tagonal by another — since a tetragonal shape 
would be superfluous as contained in the pen- 
tagonal — so neither is Socrates a man by one 
soul and an animal by another, but by one and 
the same soul he is both animal and man. 

Reply Obj. i. The sensitive soul is incorrupti- 
ble not by reason of its being sensitive, but by 
reason of its being intellectual. When, therefore, 
a soul is sensitive only, it is corruptible; but 
when with sensibility it has also intellectuality, 
it is incorruptible. For although sensibility does 
not give incorruptibility, yet it cannot deprive 
intellectuality of its incorruptibility. 

Reply Obj. 2. Not forms, but composites, are 
classified either generically or specifically. Now 
man is corruptible like other animals. And so 
the difference of corruptible and incorruptible 
which is on the part of the forms does not in- 
volve a generic difference between man and the 
other animals. 

Reply Obj, 3 The embn^o has first of all a 
soul which is merely sensitive, and when this is 
removed, it is supplanted by a more perfect 
soul, which is both sensitive and intellectual; as 
will be shown farther on (q. cxviii, a. 2, Ans. 2). 

Reply Obj 4. W'e must nf ' consider the di- 
versity of natural things as proceeding from the 
various logical notions or intentions which flow 
from our manner of understanding, because rea- 
son ca"' apprehend one and the same thing in 
various ways. Therefore since, as we have said, 
the intellectual soul contains virtually what be- 
longs to the sensitive soul, and something more, 
reason can consider separately v.diat belongs to 
the power of the sensitive soul, as something 
imperfect and material. And because it observes 
that this is something common to man and to 
other animals, it forms from this the notion of 
the genus, while that in which the intellectual 

* Metaphysics, vni, 3 (io43*’34). * Soul, 11, 3 (414^28). 
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soul exceeds the sensitive soul it takes as formal 
and perfecting; and from this it gathers the 
difference of man. 

Article 4. Whether in Man There Is Another 
Form Besides the Intellectual Soul? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that in man there is another form 
besides the intellectual soul. 

Objection i. For the Philosopher says^ that 
“the soul is the act of a physical body which has 
life potentially.” Therefore the soul is to the 
body as a form to matter. But the body has a 
sub.stantial form by which it is a body. There- 
fore some other substantial form in the body 
precedes the soul. 

Obj. 2. Further, man moves himself as every 
animal docs. “Now everything that moves itself 
is divided into two parts, of which one moves 
and the other is moved,’’ as the Philosopher 
proves.- Hut the part which moves is the soul. 
Therefore the other part must be such that it 
can he moved But primary matter cannot be 
moved, ^ .since it is a being only potentially; in- 
deed. everything that is moved is a body. There- 
fore in man and in every animal there must be 
another substantial form, by which the body 
is constituted 

Obj. 3 Further, the order of forms depends 
on their relation to prim<iry matter; for before 
and after apply by comparison to some begin- 
ning Therefore if there were not in man some 
other substantial form besides the rational soul, 
and if this were to inhere immediately in prima- 
ry matter, it w’uuld follow that it ranks among 
the most imperfect forms w'hich inhere in mat- 
ter immediately. 

Obj. 4 Further, the human body is a mixed 
body. Now' mingling docs not result from matter 
alone, for then wx should have mere corruption. 
Therefoic the forms of the elements must re- 
main in a mixed body, and these arc substantial 
forms. Therefore in the human body there are 
other substantial forms besides the intellectual 
soul. 

On the contrary, Of one thing there is but one 
.substantial being. But the substantial form gives 
substantial being. Therefore of one thing there 
is hut one substantial form But the soul is the 
substantial form of man Therefore it is impossi- 
ble for there to be in man another substantial 
form besides the intellectual soul. 

I answer that, If we suppo.se that the intel- 
lectual soul is not united to the body as its form, 

* Soul, 11, 1 (412*27). 

* Physics, viix, 5 (257^12). 
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but only as its mover as the Platonists main* 
tain/ it would necessarily follow that in man 
there is another .substantial form, by which the 
body is established in its being as movable by 
the soul. If, however, the intellectual soul be 
united to the body as its substantial form, as we 
have said above (a. i), it is impossible for an- 
other substantial form besides the intellectual 
soul to be found in man. 

In order to make this evident, we must con- 
sider that the substantial form differs from the 
accidental form in this, that the accidental form 
does not make a thing to be absolutely, but to 
be such, as heat does not make a thing to be ab- 
solutely, but only to be hot. And by the coming 
of the accidental form a thing is not .said to be 
made or generated absolutely, but to be made 
such, or to be in some particular condition; and 
in like manner, when an accidental form is re- 
moved a thing is said to be corrupted, not abso- 
lutely, but relatively. Now the substantial form 
gives being absolutely; therefore by its coming 
a thing is said to be generated absolutely, and by 
its removal to be corrupted absolutely. For this 
reason, the old natural philosophers, who held 
that primary matter was .some actual being — 
for instance, fire or air, or something of that 
sort — maintained that nothing is generated ab- 
solutely, or corrupted absolutely, and stated 
that “every becoming is nothing but an altera- 
tion,” as we read in the Physics.^ Therefore, if 
besides the intellectual soul there pre-existed in 
matter another .substantial form by which the 
subject of the soul were made an actual being, 
it w'ould follow that the soul does not give being 
ab.solulely, and consequently that it is not the 
substantial form; and so at the advent of the 
soul there would not be absolute but only rela- 
tive generation, nor at its removal absolute cor- 
ruption, all of which is clearly false. 

And so we must conclude that there is no 
other substantial form in man be.sidcs the intel- 
lectual soul, and that the soul, as it virtually 
contains the .sensitive and nutritive souls, .so 
docs it virtually contain all inferior forms, and 
it.sclf alone docs whatever the imperfect forms 
do in other things. The same is to be said of the 
.sensitive soul in brute animals, and of the nutri- 
tive soul in plants, and universally of all more 
perfect forms with regard to the imperfect. 

Reply Obj. 1 Aristotle docs not .say that the 

^ See above, a. 1 Cf Alexander of Hales, Summa Theol., 
i-li, n J44 (Q II, 4ig); John of Uochelle, Summa de An., l, 
S7, .58, in Manser, jPST (iyi2) p. 2(j7, Bonaventure, in 
GiKon, La Philosophic (p. :^io); cf. also Pegis, St. Thomas 
and the Problem oj the Sold (p. 42). 

^ r. 1 (i87“3o). 
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is the act of a body onJy^ but **the act of a tral state, so that one form emerges from them. 


g^ysical organic body which has life potential- 
ly’*; and that this potency “does not reject the 
soul.”^ And so it is clear that when the soul is 
called the act, the soul itself is included, as when 
say that heat is the act of what is hot, and 
light of what is lucid; not as though lucid and 
light were two separate things, but because a 
thing is made lucid by the light. In like manner, 
the soul is said to be “the act of a body,” etc., 
because by the soul it is a body, and is organic, 
and has life potentially. Yet the first act is said 
to be in potency to the second act, which is 
operation; for such a potency “does not reject” 
— that is, does not exclude — ^the soul. 

Reply Obj. 2. The soul does not move the 
body by its being, as the form of the body, but 
by the moving power, the act of which presup- 
poses the body to be already actualized by the 
soul, so that the soul by its moving power is the 
part which moves, and the animate body is the 
part moved. 

Reply Obj. 3. We observe in matter various 
degrees of perfection, as being, living, sensing, 
and understanding. Now what is added is always 
more perfect. Therefore that form which gives 
matter only the first degree of perfection is the 
most imperfect, while that form which gives the 
first, second, and third degree, and so on, is the 
most perfect; and yet it inheres in matter im- 
mediately. 

Reply Obj. 4. Avicenna held''' that the sub- 
stantial forms of the elements remain entire in 
the mixed body and that the mixture is made by 
the contrary qualities of the elements being re- 
duced to a neutral state. But this is impossible, 
because the various forms of the elements must 
necessarily be in various parts of matter, for the 
distinction of which we must suppose, dimen- 
sions, without which matter cannot be divisible. 
Now matter subject to dimension is not to be 
found except in a body. But various bodies can- 
not be in the same place. And so it follows thiit 
elements in the mixed body would be distinct 
as to situation. And then there would not be a 
real mixture which is in respect of the whole, 
but only a mixture apjparent to sense, by the 
juxtat)OBition of particles. 

Averroes mawitained^ that the forms of ele- 
ments, by reason of their imperfection, are mid- 
way between accidental and substantial forms, 
and so can be more or less; and therefore in the 
mixture they are modified and reduced to a neu- 

^Soul,U, 2 (4IJ‘'27;**25). 

* According to Averroes, In de Gener., i, 90 (v, 370K). 

* DeCalo iii, 67 (v,227C). 


But this is even still more impossible. For the 
substantial being of each thing consists in some- 
thing indivisible, and every addition and sub- 
traction varies the species, as in numbers, as 
stated in the Metaphysics.^ And consequently 
it is impossible for any substantial form to re- 
ceive more or less. Nor is it less impossible for 
anything to be midway between substance and 
accident. 

Therefore we must say, in accordance with 
the Philosopher,^ that the forms of the elements 
remain in the mixed body not actually but vir- 
tually. For the proper qualities of the elements 
remain, though modified, and in them is the 
power of the elementary forms. This quality of 
the mixture is the proper dispo.sition for the sub- 
stantial form of the mixed body; for instance, 
the form of a stone, or of any sort of soul. 

Article 5. Whether the Intellectual Soul 
Is Properly United to Such a Body? 

We proceed thus to the Fijth Article: It 
w'ould seem that the intellectual soul is improp- 
erly united to such a body. 

Objection i. For matter mu.st be proportion- 
ate to the form. But the intellectual soul is in- 
corruptible. Therefore it is not properly united 
to a corruptible body. 

Obj 2. Further, the intellectual soul is a per- 
fectly immaterial form, in proof of which is its 
operation, in which corporeal matter does not 
share. But the more subtle the body, the less it 
has of matter. Therefore the soul .'should be 
united to a most subtle body, to fire, for in- 
stance, and not to a mixed body, still less to a 
terrestrial body. 

Obj. 3. Further, since the form is the princi- 
ple of the species, one form cannot produce a 
variety of species. But the intellectual soul is 
one form. Therefore, it should not be united to 
a body which is composed of parts belonging to 
various species. 

Obj. 4. Further, what is susceptible of a more 
perfect form should itself be more perfect. But 
the inteilectual soul is the most perfect of souls. 
Therefore since the bodies of other animals are 
nat-urally provided with a covering, for instance, 
w'ith hair instead of clothes, and hoofs instead 
of shoes, and are, moreover, naturally provided 
with arms as claws, teeth, and horns, it seems 
that the intellectual soul should not have been 
united to a body which is imperfect as being de- 
prived of such means of protection. 

* Aristotle, viii, 3 (1044*9). 

‘ Generatian and Corruption, 1 , 10 (327**22). 
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On contrary The Pbilo^ojAer says* that 
**the soul 13 the act of a physical organic body 
having life potentially/^ 

I answer that, Since the form is not for the 
sake of the matter, but rather the matter for the 
form, we must gather from the form the reason 
why the matter is such as it is; and not con- 
versely. Now the intellectual soul, as we have 
seen above (q. lv, a. 2 ) in the order of nature, 
holds the lowest place among intellectual sub- 
stances; for it is not naturally gifted with the 
knowledge of truth, as the angels are, but has to 
gather knowledge from individual things by way 
of the senses, as Dionysius says {Div. Nom. 
vii).* But nature never fails in necessary things; 
therefore the intellectual soul had to be en 
dowed not only with the power of understand- 
ing, but also with the power of feeling. Now the 
action of the senses is not performed without a 
corporeal instrument. Therefore the intellectual 
soul had to be united to a body which could be 
an adequate organ of sense. 

Now all the other senses are based on the 
sense of touch. But the organ of touch has to be 
a medium between contraries, such as hot and 
cold, wet and dry, and the like, of which the 
sense of touch has the perception ; thus it is in 
potency with regard to contraries, and is able to 
perceive them. Therefore the more the organ of 
touch is reduced to an even temperament, the 
more sensitive will be the touch. But the intellec- 
tual soul has the power of sense in all its complete- 
ne.ss, because what belongs to the inferior nature 
pre-exists more perfectly in the superior, as 
Dionysius says (Div. Nom. v).^ Therefore the 
body to which the intellectual soul is united 
should be a mixed body, above all others re- 
duced to the most even temperament. For this 
reason among animals man has the best sense of 
touch. And among men, those who have the best 
sense of touch have the best intellect. A sign of 
this is that wx* obseiwe those who are refined in 
body are well endowed in mind, as stated in 
the book on the Soul} 

Reply Obj. i. Perhaps someone might attempt 
to answer this by saying that before sin the hu- 
man body w^as incorruptible. This answer does 
not seem sufficient, because before sin the hu- 
man body was immortal not by nature but by a 
gift of Divine grace; otherwise its immortality 
would not be forfeited through sin, as neither 
was the immortality of the devil. 

Therefore w^e answer otherwise by observing 
that in matter two conditions are to be found: 

1 5 <w/, II, I (412*27). * Sect. 2 (PG 3, 868). 

• Sect. 3 (PG 3, 817). < Aristotle, ii, q (421*26). 
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one which is thosen In order that th^ 
suitable to the honn, the other which foi% of 
necessity from the prior disposition. Th^ti- 
san, for instance, for the form of 
chooses the matter, iron adapted for cuti^ 
through hard material; but that the teeth oft 
saw may become blunt and rusted follows \ 
necessity of the matter. So the intellectual soa 
requires a body of an even temperament, whicli 
however, is corruptible by necessity of its mati 
ter. If, how'ever, it be said that God could avoid 
this, we answer that in the formation of natural 
things we do not consider what God might do, 
but what is suitable to the nature of things as 
Augustine says (Gen. ad lit, ii, i),® God, how- 
ever, provided in this case by applying a remedy 
against death in the gift of grace. 

Reply Obj. 2. A body is not necessary to the 
intellectual soul by reason of its intellectual 
operation considered as such, but on account of 
the sensitive power, which requires an organ of 
an even temperament. Therefore the intellectual 
soul had to be united to such a body, and not to 
a simple element, or to a mixed body, in which 
hre was in excess, because otherwise there could 
not be an evenness of combination, on account 
of the excessive active force of fire. And this 
evenly combined body has a dignity of its own 
by reason of its being remote from contraries, 
thereby resembling in a way a heavenly body. 

Reply Obj. 3 The parts of an animal, for in- 
stance, the eye, hand, flesh, and bones, and so 
forth, do not make the species, but the whole 
does; and therefore, properly speaking, we can- 
not say that these arc of different species, but 
that they are of various dispositions. This is 
suitable to the intellectual soul, which, although 
it be one in its essence, yet on account of its 
perfection is manifold in power; and therefore, 
for its various operations it requires various dis- 
positions in the parts of the body to which it is 
united. For this reason we observe that there is 
a greater variety of parts in perfect than in im- 
perfect animals; and in these a greater variety 
than in plants. 

Reply Obj. 4. The intellectual soul, because it 
can comprehend universal, has a power extend- 
ing to the infinite ; therefore it cannot be limited 
by nature either to certain fixed natural judg- 
ments, or to certain fixed means whether of de- 
fence or of clothing, as is the case with other 
animals, the souls of which have knowledge and 
power in regard to fixed particular things. In- 
stead of all these, man has by nature his reason 
and his hands, which are the organs of organs, 

6 PL 34, 263. 
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sinewy means man can make for himself 

infftiments of an infinite variety, and for any 

ufiber of purposes. 

iTiCLE 6. Whether the Intellectual Soul 

United to the Body Through the 
Medium of Accidental Dispositions? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It 
would seem that the intellectual soul is united 
to the body through the medium of accidental 
dispositions. 

Objection i. For every form exists in its 
proper, disposed matter. But dispositions to a 
form are accidents. Therefore we must presup- 
pose accidents to be in matter before the sub- 
stantial form; and therefore before the soul, 
since the soul is a substantial form. 

Obj. 2. Further, various forms of one species 
require various parts of matter. But various 
parts of matter are unintelligible without divi- 
sion in mea.surable quantities. Therefore we 
must suppose dimensions in matter before the 
substantial forms, which are many belonging to 
one species. 

Obj. 3- Further, what is spiritual is connected 
with what is corporeal by virtual contact. But 
the virtue of the soul is its power. Therefore it 
seems that the soul is united to the body by 
means of a power, which is an accident. 

On the contrary, “Accident is posterior to 
substance, both in the order of time and in the 
order of reason,” as the Philosopher says.* 
Therefore it is unintelligible that any acciden- 
tal form exist in matter before the soul, which is 
the substantial form. 

/ answer that, If the soul were united to the 
body merely as a mover, there would be nothing 
to prevent the existence of certain dispositions 
mediating between the soul and the body ; on the 
contrary, they would be necessary, for on the 
part of the soul would be required the power to 
move the body, and on the part of the body, a 
certain aptitude to be moved by the soul. 

If, however, the intellectual soul is united to 
the body as the substantial form, as we have al- 
ready said above (a. t), it is impossible for any 
accidental disposition to come between the body 
and the soul, or between any substantial form 
whatever and its matter The reason is because 
since matter is in potentiality to all arts in a cer- 
tain order, what is absolutely first among the 
acts must be understood as being first in matter. 
Now the first among all acts is being. Therefore, 
it is impossible for matter to be apprehended as 
hot, or as having quantity, before it is actual. 

* Metaphysics, vii, i (1028*32). 


But matter ha$ actual bdng by the substantial 
form, which makes it to exist absolutely, as we 
have said above (a. 4). Therefore it is impossi*- 
ble for any accidental dispositions to pre-exist 
in matter before the substantial form, and con- 
sequently before the soul. 

Reply Obj. i. As appears from what has been 
already said (a. 4), the more perfect form vir- 
tually contains whatever belongs to the inferior 
forms; therefore while remaining one and the 
same, it perfects matter according to the vari- 
ous degrees of perfection. For the same essential 
form makes man an actual being, a body, a liv- 
ing being, an animal, and a man. Now it is clear 
that to every genus follow its proper accidents. 
Therefore as matter is first understood as per- 
fected in its being before it is understood as cor- 
poreal, and so on, so those accidents which are 
proper to being are understood before corpo- 
reity; and thus dispositions are understood in 
matter before the form, not as regards all its 
effects, but as regards the subsequent effect. 

Reply Obj. 2. Dimensions of quantity are ac- 
cidents following on corporeity, which pertains 
to the whole of matter. Therefore matter, once 
understood as corporeal and measurable, can be 
understood as distinct in its various parts, and 
as receptive of different forms according to the 
further degrees of perfection. For although it is 
essentially the same form which gives matter 
the various degrees of perfection, as we have 
said (Ans. i), yet it differs according to the con- 
sideration of reason. 

Reply Obj 3 A si)iritual substance which is 
united to a body as its mover only is united to it 
by power or virtue. But the intellectual soul is 
united by its very being to the body as a form ; 
and yet it guides and moves the body by its 
power and virtue. 

Article 7. Whether the Soul Is United 
to the Animal Body By Mcan^ of a Body? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article: It 
seems that the soul is united to the animal body 
by means of a body. 

Objection 1. For Augustine says (Gen. ad lit. 
vii, 19),''^ that “the soul administers the body by 
light,” that is, by fire, “and by air, which are 
most akin to a spirit.” But fire and air are 
bodies. Therefore the soul is united to the hu- 
man body by means of a body. 

Obj. 2. Further a link between two things 
seems to be that thing the removal of which dc- 
troys their union. But when breathing ceases, 
the soul is separated from the body. Therefore 

* PL 34. 364. 
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the breath, which is a subtle body, is the means 
of union between soul and body. 

0 ^;. 3. Further, things which are very distant 
from one another are not united except by some- 
thing between them. But the intellectual soul is 
distant from the body, both because it is incor- 
poreal, and because it is incorruptible. There- 
fore it seems to be united to the body by means 
of an incorruptible body, and such would be 
some heavenly light, which would harmonize 
the elements, and unite them together. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says:* “We 
need not ask if the soul and body are one, as 
neither do we ask if wax and its shape are one.’^ 
But the shape is united to the wax without a 
body intervening. Therefore also the soul is thus 
united to the body. 

I answer that, If the soul, according to the 
Platonists,- were united to the body, merely as 
a mover, it would be right to say that some 
other bodies must intervene between the soul 
and body of man, or any animal whatever; for 
a mover appropriately moves what is distant 
from it by means of something nearer. 

If. however, the soul is united to the body as 
its form, as we have said above (a. i), it is im- 
possible for it to be united by means of another 
body. The reason of this is that a thing is one 
according as it is a being. Now the form, through 
itself, makes a thing to be actual since it is itself 
essentially an act : nor docs it give being by 
means of something else Therefore the unity 
of a thing composed of matter and form, is 
through the form itself, which by reason of its 
very nature is united to matter as its act. Nor 
is there any other cau^e of union except the 
agent, which causes matter to be in act, as the 
Philosopher says ^ 

From this it is clear how false are the opinions 
ol those who maintained the existence of some 
mediate bodies between the soul and body of 
man. Of these certain Platonists .said* that the 
intellectual soul has an incorruptible body nat- 
urally united to it, from which it is never sep- 
arated, and by means of which it is united to the 
corruptible body of man. Others said that the 
soul is united to the bod}' by means of a corpo- 
real .spirit.^ Others said it is united to the body 
^ ^onl, II, 1 (412^*6). 2 See above, a. i. 

’ Mi'taphy^%cs, viii, 0 (jo.15’^21), 

* Sec Q. J.i, A. I, Alls. I C'f, liueuiTiker, Witdo (p. 452). 

Ps Augubtinc (Ah her of Chiirvaux), Dc Spir. ct An , 
XIV (PL 40, 78g) ; Costa-Ben -Luca. De J)iffer. Sp^ir et A 
chap 4 (BlI 138); cf, Aviteliroii, Pons Vitae, 111, 2 (BK 
75,24), V, IS (BK 284,2.1); noiniiiic Guiulissiilinus, De 
\ (AIK 97,35); Hugh of St. Victor, De Vniune Corp. 
et Spir (PL 177, 288); Bonavcnlure, In Sent., ii, d. i, 

I‘t. II, A 1, Q 2 ((^R 11, 42). 
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by means of light,® which, they say, is a body 
and of the nature of the fifth essence;^ so that 
the vegetative soul would be united to the body 
by means of the light of the sidereal heaven, 
the sensible soul by means of the light of the 
crystal heaven, and the intellectual soul by 
means of the light of the empyrean heaven. Now 
all this is fictitious and ridiculous, because light 
is not a body and because the fifth essence does 
not enter materially into the composition of a 
mixed body (since it is unchangeable), but only 
virtually, and lastly, becau.se the soul is imme- 
diately united to the body as the form to matter. 

Reply Ohj, i. Augustine speaks there of the 
soul as it moves the body; hence he uses the 
word “administration.” It is true that it moves 
the grosser parts of the body by the more subtle 
parts. And the first instrument of “the moving 
power is the breath, as the Philosopher says.® 

Reply Obj. 2. The union of soul and body 
ceases at the cessation of breath, not because this 
is the means of union, but because of the re- 
moval of that disposition by which the body is 
disposed for such a union. Nevertheless the 
breath is a means of moving, as the first instru- 
ment of motion. 

Reply Obj. 3. The soul is indeed very distant 
from the body if we consider the condition of 
each separately, so that if each had a separate 
existence, many media would have to intervene. 
But since the soul is the form of the body, it has 
not a being apart from being the being of the 
body, but by its own being is united to the body 
immediately This is the case with every form 
which, if considered as an act, is very distant 
from matter, which is a being only in potency. 

Article 8. Whether the Whole Soul Is in 
Each Part of the Body? 

We proceed tlms to the Eighth Article: It 
would seem that the whole soul is not in each 
part of the body. 

Objection i. For the Philosopher says in the 
Motion of Animals:'^ “It is not necessar}^ for 
the soul to be in each part of the body; it suf- 
fices that it be in some principle of the body 
causing the other parls to live, for each part 
has a natural movement of its own.” 

® Bonaventure, In Sent,, ii, d. xiii (QR n, 3io);d. xiii, 
A. 2, Q. 2, ad s (QR II, 321); d, xvii, a. 2, q 2 (QR 11, 421), 
Cf also Augustine, Gen. ad li /., \ii, ig (PL 34, 3 ^h); 
Avicenna, De An., iv, 5 (2ira). 

' Anonymous writers quoted by Alexander of Hales, 
Summa Theol., i-ii, n. 2OO (QR n, 327); cf. Bonaventure, 
In Sent, ii, d. xvii, A. 2, q. 2 (QR ii, 422); Baeumker, 
Witelo{\\ 455). 

* Motion of A nimals, 10 (703“g). 

* Ibid. ( 703*34) • 
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Obj, Further, the soul is in the body of 
which it is the act. But it is the act of an organic 
body. Xherefore it exists only in an organic 
body. But each part of the human body is not 
an organic body. Therefore the whole soul is not 
in each part. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Philosopher says' that 
the relation of a part of the soul to a part of 
the body, such as the sight to the pupil of the 
eye, is the same as the relation of the soul to the 
whole body of an animal. If, therefore, the whole 
soul is in each part of the body, it follows that 
each part of the body is an animal. 

Obj. 4, Further, all the powers of the soul are 
rooted in the essence of the soul If, therefore, 
the whole soul be in each part of the body, it 
follows that all the powers of the soul are in 
each part of the body ; thus the sight will be in 
the ear, and hearing in the eye, and this is 
absurd. 

Obj. 5- Further, if the whole soul is in each 
part of the body, each part of the body is im- 
rhediately dependent on the soul. Thus one part 
would not depend on another, nor would one 
part be nobler than another, which is clearly 
untrue. Therefore the soul is not in each part 
of the body. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {De Trin. vi, 
6),* that “in each body the w'hole soul is in the 
whole body, and in each part is entire.’’ 

I answer that, As we have said, (aa. 6, 7) if 
the soul WTre united to the body merely as its 
mover, wt might say that it is not in each p.irt 
of the body, but only in one part through w’hich 
it would move the others. But since the soul is 
united to the body as its form, it must neces- 
sarily be in the whole body, and in each of its 
parts. For it is not an accidental fonn, but the 
substantial form of the body. Now the .sub- 
stantial form perfects not only the whole, 
but each part of the whole. For since a whole 
consists of parts, a form of the whole w'hich 
does not give being to each of the parts of the 
body is a form consisting in composition and 
order, such as the form of a house; and such a 
form is accidental. But the soul is a substantial 
form, and therefore it must be the form and the 
act not only of the whole, but also of each part. 
Therefore, on the withdrawal of the soul, just 
as we do not speak of an animal or s man unless 
equivocally (as wt speak of a painted animal or 
a stone animal), so is it with the hand, the eye, 
the flesh and bones, as the Philosopher says.® 
A proof of this is that on the withdrawal of the 

^ Soul, II, I (412*^17). “ PL 42, Q2g. 

^Souly 11, I (412*^10); also, Meteorology, iv, 12 


soul no part of the body retains its proper ac- 
tion, although that which retains its species, 
retains the action of the species. But act is in 
that of w'hich it is the act; therefore the soul 
must be in the whole body, and in each of its 
parts. 

That it is entire in each of its parts may be 
concluded from this, that since a whole is that 
which is divided into parts, there are three kinds 
of totality, corresponding to three kinds of divi- 
sion. There is a whole which is divided into parts 
of quantity, as a whole line, or a whole body. 
There is also a whole which is divided into log- 
ical and essential parts, as a thing defined is 
divided into the parts of a definition, and a com- 
posite into matter and form. There is, further, 
a third kind of w^hole which is of power divided 
into virtual parts. 

The first kind of totality does not apply to 
forms, except perhaps accidentally, and then 
only to those forms w^hich have an indifferent 
relationship to a quantitative whole, and its 
parts; as whitenc.ss, as far as its essence is con- 
cerned, is equally dispo.scd to be in the w'hole 
surface, and in each part of the .surface, and, 
therefore, the surface being divided, the white- 
ness is accidentally divided. But a form which 
requires diversity in the parts, such as a soul 
and specially the soul of perfect animals, is not 
equally related to the whole and the parts; 
hence it is not divided accidentally when the 
w'hole is divided So therefore quantitative 
totality cannot be attributed to the soul either 
essentially or accidentally. But the second kind 
of totality, which depends on logical and essen- 
tial perfection, properly and essentially belongs 
to forms; and likewise the totality of power, 
because a form is the principle of operation. 

Therefore if it be asked whether the whole 
whiteness is in the whole surface and in each 
of its parts, it is necessary to distinguish. If we 
mean quantitative totality which whiteness has 
accidentally, then the whole whiteness is not in 
each part of the surface. The same is to be said 
of totality of power, since the whiteness which 
is in the whole .surface moves the sight more 
t}\an the whiteness which is in a small part 
thereof. But if we mean totality of species and 
essence, then the whole whiteness is in each part 
of a surface. 

Since, however, the soul has not quantitative 
totality, neither essentially, nor accidentally, as 
we have seen, it is enough to say that the whole 
soul is in each part of the body, by totality of 
perfection and of essence, but not by totality of 
power. For it is not in each part of the body, 
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with regard to each of its powers; but With re- 
gard to sight, it is in the eye, and with regard 
to hearing, it is in the car, and so forth. We 
must observe, however, that since the soul re- 
quires diversity of parts, its relation to the 
w^hole is not the same as its relation to the 
parts ; for to the whole it is compared primarily 
and essentially, as to its proper and propor- 
tionate perfectible, but to the parts, secondarily, 
in so far as they are ordered to the whole. 

Reply Obj. i. The Philosopher is speaking 
there of the moving power of the soul. 

Reply Obj. 2. The soul is the act of an organic 
body, as of its primary and proportionate per- 
fectible. 

Reply Obj. 3. An animal is that which is com- 
posed of a soul and a whole body, which is the 
soul’s primary and proportionate perfectible. 
Thus the soul is not in a part. Hence it does not 
follow that a part of an animal is an animal. 

Reply Obj. 4. Some of the powers of the soul 
are in it according as it exceeds the entire 
capacity of the body, namely, the intellect and 
the will; and so these powers arc not .said to be 
in any part of the body. Other powers are com- 
mon to the soul and body. Therefore each of 
these powers need not be wherever the soul is, 
but only in that part of the body which is pro- 
portioned to the operation of such a power. 

Reply Obj. 5. One part of the body is said 
to be nobler than another on account of the 
various powers, of which the parts of the body 
are the organs. For that F)arl which is the organ 
of a nobler power is a nobler part of the body, 
as also is that part which serves the same power 
in a nobler manner. 

QUESTION LXXVir 

Or THi: THINGS WHICH BELONG TO THE 
POWERS OF THE SOUL IN GENERAL 
(hi Ei^ht Articles) 

We proceed to consider tlio^c things which be- 
long to the powers of the soul; first, in general, 
secondly, in particular (g. lxxviii). Under the 
first head there arc eight points of inquiry: (i) 
Whether the essence of the soul is its power? 
(2) Whether there is one power of the soul, or 
several? (3) How the powers of the soul are 
distinguished from one another? (4) Of the 
order of the powers, one to another. (5) Whether 
the powers of the soul arc in it as in their sub- 
ject? (6) Whether the powers flow from the 
essence of the soul? (7) Whether one power 
rises from another? (8) Whether all the powers 
of the soul remain in the soul after death? 


m 

Article i. Whether the Essence of the Soul Is 
Its Power? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It would 
seem that the essence of the soul is its power. 

Objection i. For Augustine says (De Trin. ix, 
4),* that *‘mind, knowledge, and love are in the 
soul substantially, or, which is the same thing, 
essentially”; and (ibid, x, ii),^ that “memory, 
understanding, and will are one life, one mind, 
one essence.” 

Obj, 2. Further, the soul is nobler than pri- 
mary matter. But primary matter is its own 
potency. Much more therefore is the soul its 
own power. 

Obj. 3. Further, the substantial form is 
simpler than the accidental form, a sign of which 
is that the substantial form is not intensified or 
relaxed, but is indivisible. But the accidental 
form is its own power. Much more therefore is 
that substantial form which is the soul, 

Obj. 4. Further, we sense by the sensitive 
power and we understand by the intellectual 
power. But “that by which we first sense and 
understand is the soul,” according to the Philos- 
opher.^ Therefore the soul is its own power. 

Obj. 5. Further, whatever does not belong to 
the essence is an accident. Therefore if the 
power of the soul is something else beside its 
essence, it is an accident, which is contrary to 
Augustine, who says that the foregoing (.v‘ce 
obj. i) “are not in the soul as in a subject, as 
colour or shape, or any other quality, or quan- 
tity, are in a body ; for whatever is so, does not 
exceed the subject in which it is, whereas- the 
mind can love and know other things” (De 
Trill, ix, 4).'’ 

Obj. 6. Further, a simple form cannot be a 
subject.® But the soul is a simple form, since it 
is not composed of matter and form, as we have 
said above (g. lxxv, a. 5). Therefore the power 
of the soul cannot be in it a? in a .subject. 

Obj. 7. Further, an accident is not the prin- 
ciple of a substantial difference. But sensitive 
and rational are substantial dilierences, and 
they are taken from sense and reason, which 
are powers of the soul. Therefore the powers 
of the soul are not accidents. And so it would 
seem that the power of the soul is its own 
essence. 

On the contrary y Dionysius (C(€l. Uier. xi)*^ 
says that “heavenly spirits are divided into es- 

* PLiii, f)6,v *PL42, Q84. 

« Soul, u, 2 (4X4"i2). < PL 42, 96.3. 

® Boethius, Ih Tnn., (hap. 2 (PL 64, X350). 
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sence, power, and operation.” Much more, then, 
in the soul is the essence distinct from the virtue 
or power. 

J amwer that^ It is impossible to admit that 
the power of the soul is its essence, although 
some have maintained it.^ For the present pur- 
pose this may be proved in two ways. First, be- 
cause, since power and act divide being and 
every kind of being, we must refer a power and 
its act to the same genus. Therefore, if the act 
be not in the genus of substance, the power di- 
rected to that act cannot be in the genus of sub- 
stance. Now the operation of the soul is not in 
the genus of substance ; for this belongs to God 
alone, whose operation is His own substance. 
Therefore the Divine power which is the prin- 
ciple of His operation is the Divine Es.sence it- 
self. This cannot be true either of the soul, or 
of any creature, as w^e have said above when 
speaking of the angels (q. uv, a. 3). Secondly, 
this may be also shown to be impossible in the 
soul. For the soul by its very essence is an act. 
Therefore if the very essence of the soul were 
the immediate principle of operation, whatever 
has a soul would always have actual vital ac- 
tions, as that which has a soul is always an ac- 
tually living thing. For as a form the soul is 
not an act ordered to a further act, but the ul- 
timate term of generation. Hence, for it to be in 
potency to another act does not belong to it 
according to its essence, as a form, but accord- 
ing to its power So the soul itself, as the subject 
of its powTr, is called the first act, with a further 
relation to the second act.^ Now we observe that 
what has a soul is not always actual with respect 
to its vital operations; hence also it is said in 
the definition of the soul that it is “the act of 
a body having life potentially; which potency, 
how'ever, does not exclude the soul.”^ Therefore 
it follow's that the essence of the soul is not its 
power. For nothing is in potency by reason of an 
act, as act. 

Reply Obj, i. Augustine is speaking of the 
mind as it knows and loves itself. Thus knowl- 
edge and love as referred to the soul as known 
and loved arc substantially or essentially in the 
soul, for the very substance or essence of the 
soul is known and loved In the same W'ay are 
we to understand what he says in the other pas- 
sage, that those things are “one life one mind, 
one essence.” Or, as some say,^ thi;:, passage is 

' Wm. of Paris, De An., chap. pt. iv (11, 89) (cf. Gil- 
son, AHDLM, iQjb, p. 53). Cf. Pclcr Lombard, Sent., r, 
d. Ill, chap. 2 (QR 1, 35). Cf. Lottin, MH. de WulJ (pp. 

19I“2I0). 

* Aristotle, Soul, u, i (4ia*27). 
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true in the sense in which the whole of power 
is predicated of its parts, being midway between 
the universal whole and the integral whole. For 
the universal whole is in each part according to 
its entire essence and power, as animal in a man 
and in a horse, and therefore it is properly pred- 
icated of each part. But the integral whole is 
not in each part, neither according to its whole 
essence, nor according to its whole power. There- 
fore in no way can it be predicated of each part ; 
yet in a way it is predicated, though improperly, 
of all the parts together, as if we were to say 
that the wall, roof, and foundations are a house. 
But the whole of power is in each part accord- 
ing to its whole essence, not, however, according 
to its whole power. Therefore in a way it can be 
predicated of each part, but not so properly as 
the universal whole. In this sense Augustine 
says that the memory, understanding, and w'ill 
are the one essence of the soul. 

Reply Obj. 2. The act to which primary 
matter is in potency is the substantial form. 
Therefore the potency of matter is nothing else 
but its essence. 

Reply Obj. 3. Action belongs to the composite, 
as docs being; for to act belongs to what exi.sts. 
Now the composite has substantial being through 
the substantial form, and it operates by the 
power which results from (he substantial form 
Hence an active accidental form is to the sub- 
stantial fonn of the agent (for instance, heal 
compared to the form of fire) as the power of 
the soul is to the soul. 

Reply Obj 4 That the accidental form is a 
principle of action is due to the substantial 
form. Therefore the substantial form is the first 
principle of action, but not the proximate prin- 
cipleu In this sense the Philosopher says that 
“the soul is that whereby we understand and 
sense.” 

Reply Obj. 5 If we take accident as meaning 
what is divided against sub: ance, then there 
can be no medium between substance and acci- 
dent; because they are divided by affirmation 
and negation, that is, according to being in a 
subjec:. and non-being in a subject. In this 
sense, as the power of the soul is not its essence, 
it ^ust be an accident; and it belongs to the 
second species of accident, that of quality. But 
if we take accident as one of the five universals, 
in this sense there is a medium between sub- 
stance and accident. For to substance pertains 
all that belongs to the essence of a thing; but 
whatever is beyond the essence of a thing can- 

* Albert the Great, In Sent., 1, d. in, A. 34 (BO xxv, 
140). 
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not be called accident in this senses but only 
what is not caused by the essential principle of 
the species. For a property does not belong to 
the essence of a thing, but is caused by the es- 
sential principles of the species; hence it is a 
medium between the essence and accident as we 
have said. In this sense the powers of the soul 
may be said to be a medium between substance 
and accident, as being natural properties of the 
soul. When Augustine says that knowledge and 
love are not in the soul as accidents in a subject, 
this must be understood in the sense given 
above (aiis. i). in so far as they are compared 
to the soul not as loving and knowing, but as 
loved and known. His argument applies in this 
sense; for if love were in the soul loved as in a 
subject, it would follow that an accident tran- 
scends its subject, since even other things are 
loved through the soul. 

Reply Ohj. 6. Although the soul is not com- 
posed of matter and form, yet it has an admix- 
ture of potentiality, as we have said above (o. 
Lxxv, A. 5, Ans. 4), and for this reason it can 
be the subject of an accident. The statement 
(luoted is verified in God, Who is the Pure Act, 
in treating of which subject Boethius employs 
that phrase. 

Reply Obj. 7. Rational and sensitive, as dif- 
ferences, are not taken from the jiowcrs of sense 
and reason, but from the sensitive and rational 
soul itself. But because substantial forms, which 
in themselves are unknown to us, are known by 
their accidents, nothing prevents us from some- 
times substituting accidents for substantial dif- 
lerences. 

Article 2. Whether There Are Several 
Powers of the Soul? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that there are not several powers 
of the soul. 

Objection i. For the intellectual soul ap- 
proaches nearest, to the likeness of God. Bui in 
God there is one simple power; and therefore 
also in the intellectual soul. 

Obj 2. Further, the higher a power is, the 
more unified it is. But the intellectual soul ex- 
cels all other forms in power. Therefore above 
all others it has one virtue or power. 

Ohj. 3. Further, to operate belongs to what 
is in act. But by the one essence of the soul, man 
has being in the different degrees of perfection, 
as we have seen above (q. lxxvi, aa. 3, 4). 
Therefore by the one power of the soul he 
performs different operations of various de- 
grees. 
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On the contrary, The Philosopher places sev- 
eral powders in the soul.^ 

I answer that, Of necessity we must place sev- 
eral powers in the soul. To make this evident, 
we observe that, as the Philosopher says,* the 
lowest order of things cannot acquire perfect 
goodness, but they acquire a certain imperfect 
goodness by a few movements. And those which 
belong to a higher order acquire perfect good- 
ness by many movements. Those yet higher ac- 
quire perfect goodness by few movements, and 
the highest perfection is found in those things 
which acquire perfect goodness without any 
movement whatever. Thus he is least of all dis- 
posed to health who can only acquire imperfect 
health by means of a few remedies. Better dis- 
posed is he who can acquire perfect health by 
means of many remedies, and better still, he 
who can by few remedies. Best of all is he who 
has perfect health without any remedies. We 
conclude, therefore, that things which are below 
man acquire a certain limited goodness, and so 
they have a few determinate operations and 
powders. But man can acquire universal and per- 
fect goodness because he can acquire Happi- 
ness. Yet he is in the last degree, according to 
his nature, of those to ‘W’hom Happiness is pos- 
sible. Therefore the human soul requires many 
and various operations and powers But to angels 
a smaller variety of powers is sufficient. In God 
there is no power or action beyond His own Es- 
sence. 

There is yet another reason why the human 
soul abounds in a variety of powers: because it 
is on the confines of spiritual and corporeal 
creatures, and therefore the powers of both 
meet together in the soul. 

Reply Obj. i. The intellectual soul approaches 
to the Divine likeness more than inferior crea- 
tures in being able to acquire pcrfe.ct goodness, 
although by many and various means; and in 
this it falls short of more perfect creatures. 

Reply Obj. 2. A unified power is superior if it 
extends to equal things, but a multiform power 
is superior to it, if it is over many things 

Reply Obj. 3 One thing has one substantial 
being but may have several operations. So there 
is one essence of the soul, with several powers. 

Article 3. Whether the Powers Are Distin- 
guished by Their Acts and Objects? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that the powers of the soul are not 
distinguished by acts and objects. 

» Sold, II, 3 (414*31). 

* Heavens, ii, 12 ( 292 * 22 ). 
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Objection i. For nothing is determined to its 
species by what is subsequent and extrinsic to 
it. But the act is subsequent to the power, and 
the object is extrinsic to it. Therefore the soul’s 
powers are not specifically distinct by acts and 
objects, 

Obj. 2. Further, contraries are what differ 
most from each other. Therefore if the powers 
are distinguished by their objects, it follows 
that the same power could not have contrary 
objects. This is clearly false in almost all the 
powers; for the power of vision extends to 
white and black, and the power of taste to sweet 
and bitter. 

Obj. 3. Further, if the cause be removed, the 
effect is removed. Hence if the difference of 
powers came from the difference of objects, the 
same object would not come under different 
powers. This is clearly false, for the same thing 
is known by the knowing power, and desired by 
the appetitive power. 

Obj. 4. Further, that which of itself is the 
cause of anything, is its cause in every case. But 
various objects which belong to various powers 
belong also to some one power; as sound and 
colour belong to sight and hearing, which are 
different powers, yet come under the one power 
of common sense. Therefore the powers are not 
distinguished according to the difference of 
their objects. 

On the contrary, Things that are subsequent 
are distinguished by what precedes. But the 
Philosopher says^ that “acts and operations pre- 
cede the powers according to the reason; and 
these again are preceded by their opposites,” 
that is their objects. Therefore the powers are 
distinguished according to their acts and ob- 
jects. 

/ answer that, A power as such is ordered to 
an act. Tlierefore we seek to know the nature 
of a power from the act to which it is ordered, 
and consequently the nature of a power is diver- 
sified, as the nature of the act is diversified. 
Now the nature of an act is diversified accord- 
ing to the various natures of the objects. For 
every act is either of an active power or of a 
passive power. Now, the object is to the act of a 
passive power as the principle and moving 
cause; for colour is the principle of vision, in 
so far as it moves the sight. On the other hand, 
to the act of an active power the object is a 
term and end; as the object of the power of 
growth is perfect quantity, which is the end of 
growth. Now, from these two things an act re- 
ceives its species, namely, from its principle, or 
> Soul, n, 4 (415*18). 


from its end or term; for the act of heating 
differs from the act of cooling in this, that the 
former proceeds from something hot, which is 
the active principle, to heat; the latter from 
something cold, which is the active principle, to 
cold. Therefore the powers are of necessity dis- 
tinguished by their acts and objects. 

Nevertheless, we must observe that things 
which are accidental do not change the species. 
For since to be coloured is accidental to an 
animal, its species is not changed by a difference 
of colour, but by a difference in that which be- 
longs to the nature of an animal, that is to say, 
by a difference in the sensitive soul, which is 
sometimes rational, and sometimes otherwise. 
Hence rational and irrational are differences 
dividing animal, constituting its various species. 
In like manner, therefore, not any variety of 
objects diversifies the powers of the soul, but 
a difference in that to which the power of its 
very nature is directed. Thus the senses of 
their very nature are directed to the passive 
quality which of itself is divided into colour, 
sound, and the like, and therefore there is one 
sensitive power with regard to colour, namely, 
sight, and another with regard to sound, 
namely, hearing. But it is accidental to a pa.s- 
sive quality, for instance, to something coloured, 
to be n musician or a grammarian, great or <;mall, 
a man or a stone. Therefore by reason of such 
differences the powers of the soul are not dis- 
tinguished. 

Reply Obj. i. Act, though subsequent in being 
to power, is, nevertheless, prior to it in inten- 
tion and logically; as the end is with regard to 
the agent. And the object, although extrinsic, 
is. nevertheless, the principle or end of the ac- 
tioh; and those things which are intrinsic to a 
thing are proportionate to its principle and end. 

Reply Obj. 2. If any power were to have one 
of two contraries as such for its object, the 
other contrary would belong to another powder. 
But the power of the soul does not regard the 
nature of the contrary as such, but rather the 
common aspect of both contraries; as sight does 
not regard the aspect of white, but of colour. 
This is because one of two contraries in a 
manner includes the notion of the other, since 
they are to one another as perfect and imper- 
fect. 

Reply Obj. 3. Nothing prevents things which 
are the same in subject from being considered 
under different aspects; therefore they can per- 
tain to various powers of the soul. 

Reply Obj. 4. The higher power of itself re- 
gards a more universal aspect of the object than 
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tbe lower power, because the higher a power is, 
to a greater number of things does at extend. 
Therefore many things are cortibined in the one 
aspect of the object, which the higher power 
considers of itself, while they differ in the as- 
pects regarded by the lower powers of them- 
selves. Thus it is that various objects pertain 
to various lower powers, which objects, how- 
ever, are subject to one higher powder. 

Article 4. Whether Among the Powers of the 
Soul There Is Order? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that there is no order among the 
powers of the soul. 

Objection i. For in those things which come 
under one division there is no before and after, 
but all are naturally simultaneous. But the 
powers of the soul are contradistinguished from 
one another. Therefore there is no order among 
them. 

Ohj. 2. Further, the powers of the soul are 
referred to their objects and to the soul itself. 
On the part of the soul, there is not order among 
them, because the soul is one. In like manner 
the objects arc various and dissimilar, as colour 
and sound. Therefore there is no order among 
the powers of the soul. 

Obj. 3. Further. v\here there is order among 
powers, w’c find that the operation of one de- 
pends on the operation of ar.othcr. But the act 
of one power of the soul does not depend on 
that of another; for sight can act independently 
of hearing, and conversely. Therefore there is 
no order among the powers of the soul 

On the contrary, The Philosopher^ compares 
the parts or po^Ye^s of the soul to figures But 
figures have an order among themselves There- 
fore also the powders of the soul have order 

7 answer that. Since the ^oul is one, and the 
powers are many, and since a number of things 
that proceed from one must proceed in a certain 
order, there m.ust be some order among the 
powers of the soul. 

Accordingly we may observe a threefold 
order among them, two of which correspond 
to the dependence of one power on another, 
while the third is taken from the order of the 
objects. Now the dependence of one power on 
another can be taken in two ways: according 
to the order of nature, since perfect things are 
by their nature prior to imperfect things; and 
according to the order of generation and time, 
according as from being imperfect, a thing 
comes to be perfect. Thus, according to the first 

^ Ibid., II, j (414^20). 
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kind of order among the powers, the intellectual 
powers are prior to the sensitive powders ; hence 
they direct them and command them, Likewise 
the sensitive powers are prior in this order to 
the powers of the nutritive soul. 

In the second kind of order, it is the other 
way about. For the powers of the nutritive soul 
are prior by way of generation to the powers 
of the sensitive soul, for which, therefore, they 
prepare the body. The same is to be said of the 
sensitive powers with regard to the intellectual. 
But in the third kind of order, certain sensitive 
powers are ordered among themselves, namely, 
sight, hearing, and smelling. For the visible 
naturally comes first, since it is common to 
higher and lower bodies. But sound is audible 
in the air. which is naturally prior to the 
mingling of elements, of which smell is the re- 
sult. 

Reply Obj. i. The species of a given genus 
are to one another as before and after, like num- 
bers and figures, if considered in their being; 
although they may be said to be simultaneous 
according as they receive the predication of the 
common genus. 

Reply Obj. 2. This order among the powers of 
the soul is both on the part of the soul (which, 
though it be one according to its essence, has a 
certain relation to various acts in a certain 
order) and on the part of the objects, and 
furthermore on the part of the acts, as we have 
said above. 

Reply Obj 3 This argument is verified as re- 
gards those powers among which order of the 
third kind exists. Those powers among which 
the two other kinds of order exist are sUch that 
the action of one depends on another. 

Article 5. Whether All the Powers of the 
Soul Are in the Soul As Their Subject? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It would 
seem that all the powers of the soul are in the 
soul as their subject. 

Objection i. For as the powers of the body, 
are to the body, so are the powers of the soul 
to the soul But the body is (he subject of the 
corporeal powers. Therefore the soul is the sub- 
ject of the powers of the soul. 

Obj. 2. Further, the operations of the powers 
of the soul are attributed to the body by reason 
of the soul, because, as the Philosopher says,* 
“The soul is that by whi(h we sense and under- 
stand primarily.” But the first principles of the 
operations of the soul are the powers. Therefore 
the powers are primarily in the soul. 

* Ibid., II, 2 (414*12). 
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Ohj. 3. Further, Augustine says {Gen. ad lit, without the body, this can be taken in two ways, 


xii, 7, 24)^ that the soul senses certain things, 
not through the body, — in fact, without the 
body, as fear and the like, and some things 
through the body. But if the sensitive powers 
were not in the soul alone as in their subject, the 
soul could not sense anything without the body. 
Therefore the soul is the subject of the sensi- 
tive powers; and for a similar reason, of all 
the other powers. 

On the contrary j The Philosopher says^ that 
“to sense belongs neither to the soul, nor to the 
body, but to the composite.’* Therefore the sen- 
sitive power is in the composite as its subject. 
Therefore the soul alone is not the subject of 
all the powers. 

/ answer that, The subject of operative power 
is that which is able to operate, for every acci- 
dent denominates its proper subject. Now that 
which is able to operate, and that which does 
operate is the same. Therefore the subject of 
power is of necessity the subject of operation, 
as again the Philosopher says in the beginning 
of the treatise on Sleep. Now, it is clear from 
what wc have said above (q lxxv, aa. 2, 3; 
Q. Lxxvi, A. I, Ans. i), that some operations of 
the soul are performed without a corporeal or- 
gan, as to understand and to will. Hence the 
powers of these operations are in the soul as 
their subject. But some operations of the soul 
are performed by means of corporeal organs; as 
sight by the eye, and hearing by the ear. And 
so it is with all the other operations of the nutri- 
tive and sensitive parts. Therefore the powers 
which are the principles of these operations 
have their subject in the compo.site, and not 
in the soul alone. 

Reply Ohj. i All the powers are said to be- 
long to the soul, not as their subject, bu( as their 
principle, because it is by the soul that the com- 
posite has the power to perform such opera- 
tions. 

Reply Ohj. 2. All .such powers are primarily 
in the soul, as compared to the composite; not 
as in their .subject, but as in their ])rinciple. 

Reply Obj. 3 Plato’s opinion*’ was that sensa- 
tion is an operation proper to the soul, just as 
understanding is. Now in many things relating 
to philosophy Augustine makes use of the opin- 
ions of Plato, iiot asserting them as true, but 
relating them. However, as far !he present 
question is concerned, when it is said that the 
soul senses .some things with the body and some 

1 PL 34, 450,474. 

» Sleep, 1 (4S4“7). 

• See Q. LXXV, a. 3. 


Firstly, the words “with the body or without the 
body” may determine the act of sensing accord- 
ing as it proceeds from the one sensing. Thus 
the soul senses nothing without the body, be- 
cause the act of sensing cannot proceed from 
the soul except by a corporeal organ. Secondly, 
they may be understood as determining the act 
of sensing on the part of the object sensed. Thus 
the soul senses some things with the body, that 
is, things existing in the body, as when it feels 
a wound or something of that sort; while it 
senses some things without the body, that is, 
which do not exist in the body, but only in the 
apprehension of the soul, as when it feels sad 
or joyful on hearing something. 

Article 6 . Whether the Powers of the 
Soul Flow from Its Essence? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It 
would seem that the powers of the soul do not 
flow from its essence. 

Objection i. For different things do not pro- 
ceed from one simp*ile thing. But the essence of 
the soul is one and simple. Since, therefore, the 
powers of the soul arc many and various, they 
cannot proceed from its essence. 

Obj. 2. Further, that from which a thing pro- 
ceeds is its cause. But the essence of the soul 
cannot be said to be the cause of the jrowers, as 
is clear if one considers the different kinds of 
causes. Therefore the powers of the soul do not 
flow from its essence. 

Obj 3. Further, emanation involves some sort 
of movement. But nothing is moved by itself, as 
the Philosoprher proves except, perhaps, by rea- 
son of a {xii't of itself, as an animal is said to be 
moved by itself because one of its parts moves 
and another is moved Neither is the .soul moved, 
as the Philosopher proves.*’ Therefore the soul 
docs not i^roduce its powers within itself 

On the contrary. The powrrs of the soul are 
its natural properties. But the subject is the 
cause of its proper accidents; hence also “it is 
included in the definition of accident,” as is 
clear ^rom the Metaphysics.^ Therefore the 
powers of the soul proceed from its essence as 
their cause. 

7 answer that, The substantial and the acci- 
dental form partly agree and partly differ. They 
agree in this, that each is an act, and that by 
each of them something is in some way in act. 
They differ, however, in two respects. First, 

« Physici, vii, i (24i**24). 

*Sotd, I, 4 (408*34). 

• Aristotle, VII, 4 (l02Q*’30). 
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because the substantial form makes a thing to 
be absolutely, and its subject is a being in po- 
tency only. But the accidental form does not 
make a thing to be absolutely, but to be such, 
or so great, or in some particular condition; for 
its subject is a being in act. Hence it is clear that 
actuality is found in the substantial form prior 
to its being found in the subject; and since that 
which is first in a genus is the cause in that 
genus, the substantial form causes being in act 
in its subject. On the other hand, actuality is 
found in the subject of the accidental form prior 
to its being found in the accidental form; hence 
the actuality of the accidental form is caused by 
the actuality of the subject. So the subject, ac- 
cording as it is in potency, is receptive of the 
accidental form, but according as it is in act, it 
produces it. This I say of the proper and per se 
accident; for with regard to the extraneous ac- 
cident, the subject is receptive only, the acci- 
dent being caused by an extrinsic agent. Sec- 
ondly, substantial and accidental forms differ 
because, since that which is the less principal is 
for the sake of that which is the more principal, 
matter therefore is on account of the substan- 
tial form; while on the contrary, the accidental 
form exists on account of the completeness of 
the subject. 

Now it is clear, from what has been said (a. 

5 ), that either the subject of the soul’s powers is 
the soul itself alone, which ran be the subject of 
an accident, according as it has something of 
potentiality, as we have said above (a. i, aus 
6; Q. Lxxv, a 5, Ans. 4), or else this subject is 
the composite. Now the composite is in act 
through the soul Hence it is clear that all (he 
powers of the soul, whether their subject be the 
soul alone, or the composite, flow from the es- 
sence of the soul, as from their principle; be- 
cause it has already been said that the accident 
is caused by the subject according as it is in act, 
and is received into it according as it is in po- 
tency 

Reply Obj. i. From one simple thing many 
things may proceed naturally in a certain order; 
or again if there be diversity of recipients. Thus, 
from the one essence of the soul many and vari- 
ous powers proceed, both because order exists 
among these powers, and also by reason of the 
diversity of the corporeal organs. 

Reply Obj. 2. The subject is both the final 
cause, and in a way the active cause, of its 
firoper accident. It is also as it were the material 
cause, in so far as it is receptive of the accident. 
From this we may gather that the essence of the 
soul is the cause of all its powers, as their end, 
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and as their active principle; and of some as 
receptive of them. 

Reply Obj. 3. The emanation of proper acci- 
dents from their subject is not by way of 
change, but by a certain natural consequence; 
thus one thing results naturally from another, 
as colour from light. 

Article 7. Whether One Power of the Soul 
Arises From Another? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article: It 
would seem that one power of the soul does not 
arise from another. 

Objection 1. For if several things begin to be 
together, one of them does not arise from an- 
other. But all the powers of the soul are created 
at the same time with the soul. Therefore one of 
them does not arise from another. 

Obj. 2. Further, the power of the soul arises 
from the soul as an accident from the subject. 
But one power of the soul cannot be the subject 
of another, because nothing is the accident of an 
accident. Therefore one power does not arise 
from another. 

Obj 3. Further, one opposite does not arise 
from the other opposite, but everything arises 
from that which is like it in s[.)ecies. Now the 
powers of the soul are oppositely divided, as 
various species. Therefore one of them does not 
proceed from another. 

On the contrary, Powers are known by their 
actions. But the action of one power is caused by 
the action of another power, as the action of the 
imagination by the action of the .senses. There- 
fore one power of the soul is caused by another. 

/ answer that, In those things which proceed 
from one according to a natural order, just as 
the first is the cause of all, so that which is 
nearer to the first is, in a way, cause of those 
which are more remote. Now it has been shown 
above (a. 4) that among the powers of the soul 
there are several kinds of order. Therefore one 
power of the soul proceeds from the essence of 
the soul through the medium of another. But 
since the essence of the soul is related to the 
powers both as a principle active and final, and 
as a receptive principle, either separately by it- 
self, or together with the body, and since the 
agent and the end are more perfect, while the 
receptive principle, as such, is less perfect, it 
follows that those powers of the soul which pre- 
cede the others, in the order of perfection and 
nature, are the principles of the others, after the 
manner of the end and active principle. For we 
see that the senses are for the sake of the intel- 
lect, and not the other way about. The sense, 
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moreover, is a certain deficient participation of 
the intellect; hence, according to its natural 
origin, it proceeds from the intellect as the im- 
perfect from the perfect. But considered as re- 
ceptive principles, the more imperfect powers 
are principles with regard to the others ; thus the 
soul, according as it has the sensitive power, is 
considered as the subject, and as something ma- 
terial with regard to the intellect. On this ac- 
count, the more imperfect powers precede the 
others in the order of generation, for the animal 
is generated before the man. 

Reply Obj, i. As the power of the soul flows 
from the essence, not by a change, but by a cer- 
tain natural consequence, and is simultaneous 
with the soul, so is it the case with one power as 
regards another. 

Reply Obj. 2. An accident cannot of itself be 
the subject of an accident, but one accident is 
received prior to another into substance, as 
quantity before quality. In this sense one acci- 
dent is said to be the subject of another; as sur- 
face is of colour, in so far as substance receives 
one accident through the means of another. The 
same thing may be said of the powers of the 
soul. 

Reply Obj, 3. The powers of the soul are op- 
posed to one another as perfect and imperfect, 
as also are the species of numbers and figures. 
But this oppo.sition does not prevent the origin 
of one from another, because imperfect things 
naturally proceed from perfect things. 

Article 8. Whether All the Powers Remain in 
the Soul When Separated From the Body? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article: It 
would seem that all the powers of the soul re- 
main in the soul separated from the body. 

Objection i. For we read in the book De 
Spiritu ft Anima^ that “the soul withdraws from 
the body, taking with itself sense and imagina- 
tion. reason and intellect and understanding, 
concupiscibility and irascibility,” 

Obj, 2. Further, the powers of the soul are its 
natural properties But prof)erties are always in 
that to which they belong, and are never sepa- 
rated from it. Therefore the powers of the soul 
are in it even after death. 

Obj. 3. Further, the powers even of the sensi- 
tive soul are not weakened v hen > 'ne body be- 
comes weak; because, as the Philosopher says,^ 
“If an old man were given the eye of a young 
man, he would see even as well as a young man.” 
But weakness is the road to corruption. There- 

' I’scudo- Augustine (Alchcr of Clairvaux), chap. 15 
(PL 40, 79i). * Soul, i, 4 (408^21). 


fore the powers of the soul are not corrupted 
when the body is corrupted, but remain in the 
separated soul. 

Obj. 4. Further, menaory is a power of the 
sensitive soul, as the Philosopher proves.® But 
memory remains in the separated soul; for it 
was said to the rich glutton w^hose soul was in 
hell: Remember that thou didst receive good 
things during thy lifetime (Luke 16. 25). There- 
fore memory remains in the separated soul, and 
consequently the other powers of the sensitive 
part. 

Obj 5. Further, joy and sorrow are in the con- 
cupisciblc part, which is a power of the sensitive 
soul. But it is clear that separate souls grieve or 
rejoice at the pains or rewards w'hich they re- 
ceive. Therefore the concupiscible power re- 
mains in the .separated soul. 

Obj 6. Further, Augustine says {Gen. ad lit. 
xii, 32)^ that, as the soul, when the body lies 
sen.seless, yet not quite dead, sees some things 
by imaginary vision, so also when by death the 
soul is quite separate from the body. But the 
imagination is a power of the sensitive part. 
Therefore the powder of the sensitive part re- 
mains in the separated soul; and consequently 
all the other powers. 

On the contrary, It is said {De Eccl. Dogm.y 
that “of two substances only does man consist: 
the soul with its reason, and the body with its 
sen.ses.” Therefore the body being dead, the sen- 
sitive powers do not remain. 

I answer that, As we have said already (aa. 5, 
6. 7), all the powers of the soul belong to the 
soul alone as their principle. But some powders 
belong to the soul alone as their subject ; as the 
intellect and the will. These powers must remain 
in the soul after the destruction of the body. 
But other powers are in the composite as their 
subject, as all the powers of the 'sensitive and 
nutritive parts. Now accidc^Us cannot remain 
after the destruction of the subject. Therefore, 
when the composite is destroyed, such powers 
do not remain actually; but they remain virtu- 
ally in the soul, as in their principle or root. 

So it is faL^e that, as some say.‘’* these powers 
remain in the soul even after the corruption of 
the body. It is much more false that, as they say 
also, the acts of these powers remain in the sepa- 
rated soul,^ because these powers have no act 
apart from the corporeal organ. 

• Memory and Reminiscence, i (430*12). 

* PL 34, 480. 

^ Gennadi us. Chap. 20 (PL 58, 985). 

" Pseudo-Augustine, loc. cit. 

Ibid., chap. 30 (PL 40, 800). 
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Reply Obi, i. That book has no authority, 
and so what is there written can be despised 
with the same facility as it was said; although 
wc may say that the soul takes with itself these 
powers not actually but virtually. 

Reply Obj, 2. These powers which we say do 
not actually remain in the separate soul, are not 
the properties of the soul alone, but of the 
composite. 

Reply Obj, 3. These powers are said not to be 
weakened when the body becomes weak because 
the soul remains unchangeable, and is the virtual 
principle of these powers. 

Reply Obj. 4. The recollection spoken of there 
is to be taken in the same way as Augustine {De 
Trin. x, ii ; xiv, 7)^ places memory in the mind, 
not as a part of the sensitive soul. 

Reply Obj. 5. In the separate soul, sorrow and 
joy are not in the sensitive, but in the intellec- 
tual appetite, as in the angels. 

Reply Obj. 6. Augustine in that passage is 
speaking as inquiring, not as asserting. There- 
fore he retracted some things which he had said 
there {Retract, ii, 24).^ 

QUESTION LXXVIII 

Of the powers of the soul in 

PARTICULAR 
{In Four Articles) 

We next treat of the powers of the soul in par- 
ticular. The theologian, however, has only to in- 
quire in particular of the intellectual and appe- 
titive powers, in which the virtues reside. And 
.since the knowledge of these powders depends to 
a certain extent on the other powers, our consid- 
cralion of the powers of the soul taken in par- 
ticular will be divided into three parts: first, w^e 
shall consider those powers which are prelimi- 
nary to the intellect; secondly, the intellectual 
powders (q. lxxix) ; thirdly, the appetitive pow- 
ers (0. Lxxx). 

Under the first head there are four points of 
inquiry: (i) The powers of the soul considered 
generally. (2) The various species of the vegeta- 
tive part. (3) The exterior senses. (4) The in- 
terior senses. 

Article i. Whether There Are To Be Distin- 
guished Five Genera of Powers in the Soul? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that there are not to be distin- 
guished five genera of powers in the soul — 

* PL 42, 083, 1043 * 

* PL 32, 640. 
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namely, vegetative, sensitive, appetitive^ loco- 
motive, and intellectual. 

Objection i. For the powers of the soul are 
called its parts. But only three parts of the soul 
are commonly assigned by everybody — namely, 
the vegetative soul, the sensitive soul, and the 
rational soul. Therefore there are only three 
genera of powers in the soul, and not five. 

Obj. 2. Further, the powers of the soul are the 
principles of its vital operations. Now, in four 
ways is a thing said to live. For the Philosopher 
says,® “In several ways a thing is sai<l to live, 
and even if only one of these is present, the 
thing is said to live; as intellect and sense, local 
movement and rest, and lastly, movement of de- 
crease and increase due to nourishment.^’ There- 
fore there are only four genera of powers of the 
soul, as the appetitive is excluded. 

Obj. 3. Further, a special kind of soul ought 
not to be assigned as regards what is common to 
ail the powers. Now desire is common to each 
powder of the soul. For sight desires an appropri- 
ate visible object; hence we read (Ecclus. 40. 
22): 2 ' he eye desireth favour and beauty ^ but 
more than ihe.^e green sown fields. In the same 
way every other power desires its appropriate 
object. Therefore the appetitive power should 
not be made a special genus of the powers of 
the soul. 

Obj. 4. Further, the moving principle in ani- 
mals is sense, intellect, or appetite, as the Philos- 
opher says."* Therefore the motive power should 
not be added to the above as a special genus of 
soul. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says,® “The 
powers are the vegetative, the sensitive, the ap- 
petitive, movement according to place, and the 
intellectual.” 

I answer that, There are five genera of powers 
of the soul, as above numbered. Of these, three 
are called souls and four are called modes of 
living. 

The reason of this diversity lies in the vari- 
ous souls being distinguished accordingly as the 
operation of the soul surpasses the operation of 
the corporeal nature in various ways; for the 
whole corporeal nature is subject to the soul, 
and is related to it as its matter and instrument. 
There exists, therefore, an operation of the soul 
which so far exceeds the corporeal nature that it 
is not even performed by any corporeal organ; 
and such is the operation of the rational soul. 
Below this, there is another operation of the 

• Soul, II, 2 (41. ’,'"2 2). 

* Ibid., in, JO (4s.^'*y). 

® Ibid., II, 3 (414*31). 
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soul, which is indeed performed through a cor- 
poreal organ, but not through a corporeal quali- 
ty> and this is the operation of the sensitive 
soul ; for though hot and cold, wet and dry, and 
other such corporeal qualities are required for 
the work of the senses, yet they are not required 
in such a way that the operation of the senses 
takes place by virtue of such qualities, but only 
for the proper disposition of the organ. The low- 
est of the operations of the soul is that which is 
performed by a corporeal organ, and by virtue 
of a corporeal quality. Yet this surpasses the 
operation of the corporeal nature, because the 
movements of bodies are caused by an extrinsic 
principle, while these operations are from an 
intrinsic principle; for this is common to all the 
operations of the soul, since every animate 
thing, in some way, moves itself. Such is the 
operation of the vegetative soul ; for digestion, 
and what follows, is caused instrumentally by 
the action of heat, as the Philosopher says.* 
Now the powers of the soul are distinguished 
generically by their objects. For the higher a 
power is, the more universal is the object to 
which it extends, as we have .said above (q. 
Lxxvii, A. 3, Ans. 4). But the object of the soul’s 
operation may be considered in a threefold or- 
der. For in the soul there is a power the object 
of which is only the body that is united to that 
soul. The powers of this genus are called vegeta- 
tive, for the vegetative power acts only on the 
body to which the soul is united. There is an- 
other genus in the powers of the soul, which 
genus regards a more universal object — namely, 
every sensible body, not only the body to which 
the soul is united. And there is yet another genus 
in the powers of the .soul, which genus regards a 
still more universal object — namely, not only 
the sensible body, but all being in general. From 
this it is evident that the latter two genera of the 
soul’s pow’ers have an operation in regard not 
only to that which is united to them, but also to 
something extrinsic Now, since whatever oper- 
ates must in some way be united to the object 
about which it operates, it follows of necessity 
that this something extrinsic, which is the ob- 
ject of the soul’s operation, must be related to 
the soul in a twofold manner. First, in so far as 
this something extrinsic has a natural aptitude 
to be united to the soul, and to be by its likeness 
in the soul. In this way there are two kinds of 
powers — namely, the sensitive in regard to the 
less common object — the sensible body, and the 
intellectual, in regard to the most common ob- 
ject — universal being. Secondly, according as 
1 Soul, u, 4 (4 i6*»2s). 


the soul itself has azi inclination and tendency to 
the something extrinsic. And in this way there 
are again two kinds of powers in the soul : one — 
the appetitive — in respect of which the soul is 
related to something extrinsic as to an end, 
which is first in the intention; the other — the 
power of local movement — in respect of which 
the soul is related to something extrinsic as to 
the term of its operation and movement; for 
every animal is moved for the purpose of realiz- 
ing its desires and intentions. 

The modes of living are distinguished accord- 
ing to the degrees of living things. There are 
some living things in which there exists only 
vegetative power, as the plants. There are others 
in which with the vegetative there exists also 
the sensitive, but not the power of local move- 
ment ; such are immovable animals, as shellfish. 
There are others which besides this have powers 
of local movement, as perfect animals, which 
require many things for their life, and conse- 
quently movement to seek necessaries of life 
from a distance. And there are some living things 
which with these have intellectual power — name- 
ly, men. But the appetitive power does not con- 
stitute a degree of living things ; because “wher- 
ever there is sense there is also appetite.”^ 

Thus the first two objections are hereby 
solved. 

Reply Obj. 3. The natural appetite is that in- 
clination which each thing has, of its own na- 
ture, for .something; hence by its natural appe- 
tite each power desires something suitable to it- 
self. But the animal appetite results from the 
form apprehended; this sort of appetite re- 
quires a special power of the soul — apprehen- 
sion alone does not suffice. For a thing is desired 
as it^exisls in its own nature, whereas in the ap- 
prehensive power it does not exist according to 
its own nature, but according to its likeness. 
Hence it is clear that sight desires naturally a 
visible object for the purpose of its act only — 
namely, for the purpose of seeing; but the ani- 
mal by the appetitive power desires the thing 
seen not merely for the purpose of seeing it, but 
also for other purposes. But if the soul did not 
require things perceived by the senses, except 
on'.account of the actions of the senses, that is, 
for the purpose of sensing them, there would be 
no need for a special genus of appetitive powers, 
since the natural appetite of the powers would 
suffice. 

Reply Obj. 4. Although sense and appetite are 
principles of movement in perfect animals, yet 
sense and appetite, as such, are not sufficient to 

'Ibid., n, 3 (4i4*’i)- 
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cause movement unless another power be added 
to them; for immovable animals have sense and 
appetite, and yet they have not the power of 
motion. Now this moving power is not only in 
the appetite and sense as; commanding the move- 
ment, but also in the parts of the body, to make 
them obey the appetite of the soul which moves 
them. Of this we have a sign in the fact that 
when the members are deprived of their natural 
disposition, they do not move in obedience to 
the appetite. 

Article 2. Whether the Parts of the Vegetative 
Soul Are Fittingly Described as the Nutritive, 
Augmentative, and Generative? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that the parts of the vegetative soul 
are not fittingly described — ^namely, the nutri- 
tive, augmentative, and generative. 

Objection i. For these are called natural 
forces. But the powers of the soul are above the 
natural forces. Therefore we should not class the 
above forces as powers of the soul. 

Obj. 2. Further, we should not assign a par- 
ticular power of the soul to that which is com- 
mon to living and non-living things. But genera- 
tion is common to all things that can be gener- 
ated and corrupted, whether living or not liv- 
ing. Therefore the generative force should not 
be classed as a power of the soul. 

Obj. 3. Further, the soul is more powerful 
than the body. But the body by the same power 
gives species and quantity; much more, there- 
fore, does the soul. Therefore the power of 
growth of the soul is not distinct from the gen- 
erative power. 

Obj. 4. Further, everything is preserved in be- 
ing by that whereby it has being. But the gen- 
erative p)ower is that whereby a living thing ac- 
quires being. Therefore by the same power the 
living thing is preserved. Now the nutritive force 
is directed to the preservation of the living 
thing, ^ being “a power which is capable of pre- 
serving w'hatever receives it.” Therefore we 
should not distinguish the nutritive power from 
the generative. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says* that 
the operations of this soul are “generation, the 
use of food, and growth.” 

I answer that, The vegetative part has three 
powers. P'or the vegetative part, as we have said 
(a. i), has for its object the body itself, living 
by the soul, for which body a threefold opera- 
tion of the soul is required. One is that whereby 
n, 4 (4 i6*>i4). 
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it acquires facing, and to this is directed the gen- 
erative power. Another is that whereby the liv- 
ing body acquires its due quantity; to this is di- 
rected the power of growth. Another is that 
whereby the body of a living thing is preserved 
in its being and in its due quantity; to this is 
directed the nutritive power. 

We must, however, observe a difference among 
these powers. The nutritive power and the pow- 
er of growth have their effect where they exist, 
since the body itself united to the soul grows and 
is preserved by the growth and nutritive powers 
which exist in one and the same soul. But the 
generative power has its effect not in one and the 
same body but in another; for a thing cannot 
generate itself. Therefore the generative power, 
in a way. approaches to the dignity of the sensi- 
tive soul, which has an operation extending to 
extrinsic things, although in a more excellent 
and more universal manner; for that which is 
highest in an inferior nature approaches to that 
which is lowest in the higher nature, as is made 
clear by Dionysius (Div. Norn, vii).^ There- 
fore, of these three powers, the generative has 
the greater finality, nobility, and perfection, as 
the Philosopher says,^ for “it belongs to a thing 
which is already perfect to produce another like 
to itself.” And the generative power is served 
by the growth and nutritive powers; and the 
power of growth by the nutritive. 

Reply Obj. i. Such forces are called natural 
both because they produce an effect like that of 
nature, which also gives being, quantity, and 
preservation (although the above forces ac- 
complish these things in a more perfect way), 
and because those forces perform their actions 
instrumentally, through the active and passive 
qualities, which arc the principles of natural 
actions. 

Reply Obj. 2. Generation of inanimate things 
is entirely from an extrinsic source, but the gen- 
eration of living things is in a higher way, 
through something in the living thing itself, 
which is the seed containing the forming prin- 
ciple of the body. Therefore there must be in the 
living thing a power that prepares this seed. And 
this is the generative power. 

Reply Obj. 3. Since the generation of living 
things is from a seed, it is necessary that in the 
beginning an animal be generated small in size. 
For this reason it must have a power in the soul 
whereby it is brought to its appropriate size. But 
the inanimate body is generated from determi- 
nate matter by an extrinsic agent. Therefore it 

» Sect. 3 (PG 3, 872). 

*Soul, II, 4 (4i6**24). 
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receives it once its nature and its quantity, ac- 
cording to the condition of the matter- 

Reply Ohj. 4. As we have said above (a. i), 
the operation of the vegetative principle is per- 
formed by means of heat, the property of which 
is to consume humidity. Therefore, in order to 
restore the humidity thus lost, the nutritive 
power is required, whereby the food is changed 
into the substance of the body. This is also nec- 
essary for the action of the growth and genera- 
tive powers. 

Article 3. Whether the Five Exterior Senses 
Are Properly Distingtdshed? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem inaccurate to distinguish five ex- 
terior senses. 

Objection 1. For sense can know accidents. 
But there are many kinds of accidents. There- 
fore, as powers are distinguished by their ob- 
jects, it seems that the senses are multiplied ac- 
cording to the number of the kinds of accidents. 

Obj. 2. Further, magnitude and shape, and 
other things which are called common sensibles, 
are not sensibles by accident, but are contra- 
distinguished from them by the Philosopher.^ 
Now the diversity of objects, as such, diversi- 
fies the powers. Since, therefore, magnitude and 
shape are further from colour than sound is, it 
seems that there is much more need for another 
sensitive power that can grasp magnitude or 
shape than for that which grasps colour or 
sound. 

Obj, 3. Further, one sense is related to one 
contrariety; as sight regards white and black. 
But the sense of touch grasps several contrarie- 
ties, such as hot or cold, damp or dry, and the 
like. Therefore it is not a single sense but sev- 
eral. Therefore there are more than five senses. 

Obj. 4. Further, a species is not divided against 
its genus. But taste is a kind of touch. Therefore 
it should not be classed as a distinct sense from 
touch. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says,* 
“There is no other besides the five senses,” 

1 answer that, The reason of the distinction 
and number of the senses has been assigned by 
some to the organs in which one or other of the 
elements preponderate, as water, air or the like.® 
By others it has been assigned to me medium, 
which is either in conjunction or extrinsic, and 

» Soul, II, 6 (4i8'‘8). 

» Ibid., in, I (424^22). 
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is either water or air, or the like.^ Others have 
ascribed it to the various natures of the sensible 
qualities, according as such quality belongs to a 
simple body or results from complexity.® 

But none of these explanations is fitting. For 
the powers are not for the organs, but the or- 
gans for the powers. Therefore there are not 
various powers for the reason that there are vari- 
ous organs, but nature has provided a variety 
of organs so that they might be adapted to vari- 
ous powers. In the same way nature provided 
various mediums for the various senses, accord- 
ing to their fitness for the acts of the powers. 
And to know the natures of sensible qualities 
does not pertain to the senses but to the intellect. 

The reason of the number and distinction of 
the exterior senses must therefore be ascribed to 
that which belongs to the senses properly and 
per se. Now, sense is a passive power, and is 
naturally changed by the exterior sensible. 
Therefore the exterior cause of such change is 
what is per se perceived by the sense, and ac- 
cording to the diversity of that exterior cause 
the sensitive powers are diversified. 

Now, change is of two kinds, one natural, the 
other spiritual. Natural change takes place by 
the form of the thing which causes the change 
being received, according to its natural being, 
into the thing changed, as heat is received into 
the thing heated. But spiritual change takes 
place by the form of the thing which causes the 
change being received according to a spiritual 
mode of being into the thing changed, as the 
form of colour is received into the pupil which 
does not thereby become coloured. Now, for the 
operation of the senses, a spiritual change is re- 
quired, whereby an intention of the sensible 
form is effected in the sensile organ. Otherwise, 
if a natural change alone sufficed for the sense’s 
action, all natural bodies would feel when they 
undergo alteration. 

But in some senses we find spiritual change 
only, as in sight, while in others we find not only 
a spiritual but also a natural change, either on 
the part of the object only, or likewise on the 
part of the organ. On the part of the object we 
find natural change as to place in sound, which is 
the object of hearing; for sound is caused by 
percussion and commotion of the air. And we 
find natural change by alteration, in odour which 
is the object of smelling ; for in order to exhale 
an odour a body must be in a measure altered 
by heat. On the part of the organ, natural change 

* See preceding note. 

* Cf. Bonaventure, IttneraHum Mentis in Deum, chap. 
3 (QR V, 300). 
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takes place in touch and taste; for the hand 
that touches something hot becomes hot, yrhile 
the tongue is moistened by the humidity of the 
flavoured morsel But the organs of smelling and 
hearing are not changed in their respective oper- 
ations by any natural change unless accidentally. 

Now. the sight, which is without natural 
change either in its organ or in its object, is the 
most spiritual, the most perfect, and the most 
universal of all the senses. After this comes the 
hearing and then the smell, which require a 
natural change on the part of the object; but 
local motion is more perfect than, and naturally 
prior to, the motion of alteration, as the Philoso- 
pher proves.* Touch and taste are the most ma- 
terial of all, of the distinction of which we shall 
speak later on (Ans. 3, 4). Hence it is that the 
three other senses are not exercised through a 
medium united to them, to obviate any natural 
change in their organ, as happens as regards 
these two senses. 

Reply Obj. 1. Not every accident has in itself 
a power of change, but only qualities of the third 
species, according to which alteration takes 
place. Therefore only qualities of this kind are 
the objects of the senses; because “the senses 
are affected by the same things whereby in- 
animate bodies are affected,’^ as stated in the 
Physics.^ 

Reply Obj, 2. Size, shape, and the like, which 
are called common sensibles, are midway be- 
tween accidental sensibles and proper sensibles, 
which are the objects of the senses. For the 
proper sensibles first, and of their very nature, 
change the senses, since they are qualities that 
cause alteration. But the common sensibles are 
all reducible to quantity. As to size and number, 
it is clear that they are species of quantity. 
Shape is a quality about quantity, since the no- 
tion of shape consists in fixing the bounds of 
magnitude. Movement and rest are sensed ac- 
cording as the subject is affected in one or more 
ways in the magnitude of the subject or of its 
local distance, as in the movement of growth or of 
local motion, or again, according as it is affected 
in some sensible qualities, as in the movement 
of alteration ; and thus to sense movement and 
rest is, in a way, to sense one thing and many. 
Now quantity is the proximate subject of the 
qualities that cause alteration, as surface is of 
colour. Therefore the common sensibles do not 
move the senses first and of their own nature, 
but by reason of the sensible quality ; as the sur- 
face by reason of colour. Yet they are not acci- 

* Physics, viir, 7 (260*28). 

* Aristotle, vu, 2 (244**! 2). 
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dental sensibles, for they produce a certain 
riety in the change of the senses. For sense is 
changed differently by a large and by a small 
surface, since whiteness itself is said to be great 
or small, and therefore is divided according to 
its proper subject. 

Reply Obj. 3. As the Philosopher seems to 
say,® the sense of touch is generically one, but is 
divided into several specific senses, and for this 
reason it extends to various contrarieties; which 
senses, however, are not separate from one an- 
other in their organ, but are spread throughout 
the whole body, so that their distinction is not 
evident. But taste, which perceives the sweet and 
the bitter, accompanies touch in the tongue, but 
not in the whole body; so it is easily distin- 
guished from touch. We might also say that all 
those contrarieties agree, each in some proxi- 
mate genus, and all in a common genus, which 
is the object of touch according to its common 
notion. Such common genus is, however, un- 
named, just as the proximate genus of hot and 
cold is unnamed. 

Reply Obj. 4. The sense of taste, according to 
a saying of the Philosopher,'* is a kind of touch 
existing in the tongue only. It is not distinct 
from touch in genus, but only from the species 
of touch distributed in the body. But if touch is 
one sense only, on account of the common no-’ 
tion of its object, wc must say that taste is dis- 
tinguished from touch by reason of a different 
notion of change. For touch involves a natural, 
and not only a spiritual, change in its organ, by 
reason of the quality which is its proper object. 
But the organ of taste is not necessarily changed 
by a natural change according to the quality 
which is its proper object, so that the tongue it- 
self becomes sweet or bitter, but by reason of a 
preceding quality on which is based the flavour, 
which quality is moisture, the object of touch. 

Article 4 Whether the Interior Senses 
Are Suitably Distinguished? 

Wc proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that the interior senses are not suit- 
ably distinguished. 

Objection i. For the common is not divided 
against the proper. Therefore the common sense 
should not be numbered among the interior sen- 
sitive powers in addition to the proper exterior 
senses. 

Obj. 2. Further, there is no need to assign an 
interior power of apprehension when the proper 
and exterior sense suffices. But the proper and 

* Soul, n, II (422^17). 

*Ibid.,ii, g (421*18); also II, ii ( 433 '‘i 7 )- 
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exteriot senses suffice for us to judge of sensible 
things, for each sense judges of its proper ob- 
ject. In like manner they seem to suffice for the 
perception of their own actions, for since the ac- 
tion of the sense is, in a way, between the power 
and its object, it seems that sight must be much 
more able to perceive its own vision, as being 
nearer to it, than the colour; and in like manner 
with the other senses. Therefore for this there 
is no need to assign an interior power, called the 
common sense. 

Obj. 3. Further, according to the Philosopher^ 
the imagination and the memory are passions of 
the “first sensitive.** But passion is not divided 
against its subject. Therefore memory and imag- 
ination should not be assigned as powers distinct 
from the senses. 

Obj. 4. Further, the intellect depends on the 
senses less than any power of the sensitive part. 
But the intellect knows nothing but what it re- 
ceives from the senses; hence we read^ that 
“those who lack one sense lack one kind of 
knowledge.” Therefore much less should we as- 
sign to the sensitive part a power which they call 
the estimative power, for the perception of in- 
tentions which the sense does not perceive. 

Obj. 5. Further, the action of the cogitative 
power, which consists in comparing, uniting, and 
dividing, and the action of the remini.scence. 
which consists in the use of a kind of syllogism 
for the sake of inquiry, is not less distant from 
the actions of the estimative and memorative 
powers, than the action of the estimative is 
from the action of the imagination. Therefore 
either we must add the cogitative and reminis- 
cing to the estimative and memorative powers, 
or the estimative and memorative powers should 
not be made distinct from the imagination. 

Obj. 6. Further, Augustine (Gen. ad lit. xii, 6, 
7, 24)^ describes “three kinds of vision ; namely, 
corporeal, which is an action of the sense, .spirit- 
ual, which is an action of the imagination or 
phantasy, and intellectual, which is an action of 
the intellect.*’ Therefore there is no interior 
power between the sense and intellect besides 
the imagination. 

On the contrary j Avicenna (Dc Anima iv, i)* 
assigns five interior sensitive powers; namely, 
common sense, phantasy, imagination, and the 
estimative and memorative powers. 

7 answer that, As nature does noi fail in nec- 
essary things, there must be as many actions of 

^ Memory and Reminiscence, i (450*10). 

* Aristotle, Posterior A nalyitcs, i, 18 (Si“58). 

» PL 34, 458, 459, 474- 

* (i7va);al30i, s (srb). 


the sensitive soul as suffice for the life of a per- 
fect animal. If any of these actions cannot be re- 
duced to one principle, they must be assigned 
to different powers, since a power of the soul is 
nothing else than the proximate principle of the 
soul’s operation. 

Now we must observe that for the life of a 
perfect animal, the animal should apprehend a 
thing not only at the actual time of sensation, 
but also when it is absent. Otherwise, since ani- 
mal motion and action follow apprehension, an 
animal would not be moved to seek something 
absent, the contrary of which we may observe 
specially in perfect animals, which are moved by 
progression, for they are moved towards some- 
thing apprehended and absent. Therefore an 
animal through the sensitive soul must not only 
receive the species of sensible things, when it is 
actually changed by them, but it must also re- 
tain and preserve them. Now to receive and re- 
tain are. in corporeal things, reduced to diverse 
principles; for moist things are apt to receive, 
but retain with difficulty, while it is the reverse 
with dry things. Therefore, .since the sen.sitive 
power is the act of a corporeal organ, it follows 
that the power which receives the species of 
sensible things must be distinct from the power 
wffiich preserves them. 

Again we must observe that if an animal were 
moved by pleasing and disagreeable things only 
as affecting the sense, there would be no need to 
.suppose that an animal has a power besides the 
apprehen.sion of those forms which the senses 
perceive, and in which the animal takes pleasure, 
or from which it shrinks with horror. But the 
animal needs to seek or to avoid certain things 
not only because they are pleasing or otherwise 
to tbe senses, but also on account of other ad- 
vantages and uses, or disadvantages; just as the 
sheep runs away when it sees an approaching 
wolf not on account of its colour or shape, but 
as a natural enemy; and ag;/'n a bird gathers 
together straws, not because they are pleasant 
to the sense, but because they arc useful for 
building its nest. Animals, therefore, need to per- 
ceive Sijch intentions, which the exterior sense 
does not perceive. And some distinct principle is 
necessary for this, since the perception of 
.sensible forms comes by a sensible change, 
which is not the case with the perception of the 
intentions spoken of. 

Thus, therefore, for the reception of sensible 
forms, the “proper sense” and the “common 
sense” are appointed, and of their distinction we 
.shall speak further on (aus, 1 , 2 ). But for the re- 
tention and preservation of these forms, the 
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phantasy or imagination is appointed, which is 
as it were a storehouse of forms received through 
the senses. Furthermore, for the apprehension 
of intentions which are not received through the 
senses, the estimative power is appointed; and 
for the preservation of them, the memorative 
power, which is a storehouse of such intentions. 
A sign of this we have in the fact that the princi- 
ple of memory in animals is found in some such 
intention, for instance, that something is harm- 
ful or otherwise And the very notion of the 
past, which memory considers, is to be reckoned 
among these intentions. 

Now, we must observe that as to sensible 
forms there is no difference between man and 
other animals; for they are similarly changed 
by the exterior sensible. But there is a difference 
as to the above intentions. For other animals 
perceive these intentions only by some natural 
instinct, but man perceives them by means of 
a kind of comparing Therefore the pow’er which 
in other animals is called the natural estimative, 
in man is called the cogitative, which by some 
sort of gathering together and comparison dis- 
covers these intentions.^ Therefore it is also 
called “the particular reason,*' to which medical 
men assign a certain particular organ, namely, 
the middle part of the head,^ for it compares in- 
dividual intentions, just as the intellectual rea- 
son compares universal intentions. As to the 
memorative power, man has not only memory, 
as other animals have in the sudden recollection 
of the past, but also reminiscence, by syllogisti- 
cally, as it were, seeking for a recollection of the 
past by the application of individual intentions. 

Avicenna, however.^ assigns between the esti- 
mative and the imaginative, a fifth power, which 
combines and divides imaginary forms; as when 
from the imaginary form of gold, and the imagi- 
nary form of a mountain, we compose the one 
form ot a golden mountain, which we have never 
seen But this operation is not to be found in 
animals other than man, in whom for this pur- 
pose the imaginative power suffices. To man 
also does Averrocs attribute this action in his 
book De sensu et sc 7 isibilihus} 

So there is no need to assign more than four 
interior powers of the sensitive part — namely, 

^ CP. Alexander of Hales, Summa Thcol , i-n, n. JS7 
(QR II, 434); Albert, In De An , ni, 2, ig (BO v, 3O7). 
This doctrine is arabic in origin. Cf. Alfarabi, Phtlosoph- 
ische Abhandlungfn (Dl 122.5); Averrocs, CoUiget, ii, 20 
(X, 30F). 

* Avicenna, De An ,1, 5 (5rb): Averrocs, loc ett ; Alex- 
ander ol Males, op cii., i-ii, n. 35g (QR n, 435). 

^ De .4 m., IV, i (i7va). 
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the common sense, the imagination, and the 
estimative and memorative powers. 

Reply Obj, i. The interior sense is called 
common not by predication, as if it were a ge» 
nus, but as the common root and principle of 
the exterior senses. 

Reply Obj. 2. The proper sense judges of the 
proper sensible by discerning it from other 
things which come under the same sense; for in- 
stance, by discerning white from black or green. 
But neither sight nor taste can discern white 
from sweet, because what discerns between two 
things must know both. Therefore the discern* 
ing judgment must be assigned to the common 
sense, to which, as to a common term, all appre- 
hensions of the senses must be referred, and by 
which, again, all the intentions of the senses are 
perceived; as when someone sees that he sees. 
For this cannot be done by the proper sense, 
which only knows the form of the sensible by 
which it is changed, in which change the action 
of sight is completed, and from which change 
follows another in the common sense which per- 
ceives the act of vision. 

Reply Obj 3. As one power arises from the 
soul by means of another, as we have seen above 
(q. LX.XV11, A. 7), so also the soul is the subject 
of one power through another. In this way the 
imagination and the memory are called passions 
of the “first sensitive.'* 

Reply Obj. 4. Although the operation of the 
intellect has its origin in the senses, yet, in the 
thing apprehended through the senses, the intel- 
lect knows many things which the senses cannot 
perceive. In like manner does the estimative 
power, though in a less perfect manner. 

Reply Obj 5. The cogitative and memorative 
powers in man owe their excellence not to that 
which is proper to the sensitive part, but to 
a certain affinity and proximity to the univer- 
sal reason, which, so to .speak, overflows into 
them Therefore they are not distinct powers, 
but the same, yet more perfect than in other 
animals. 

Reply Obj. 6. Augustine calls that vision 
spiritual \\hich is effected by the likenesses of 
bodies in the absence of bodies. Hence it is clear 
that it is common to all interior apprehensions. 

QUESTION LXXIX 
Of the intellfxtual powers 
(In Thirteen Articles) 

The next question concerns the intellectual 
powers, under which head there are thirteen 
points of inquiry; (i) Whether the intellect is 
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a power of the soul, or its essence? (2) If it be 
a power, whether it is a passive power? (3) If it 
is 4 passive power, whether there is an agent in- 
tellect? (4) Whether it is something in the soul? 

(5) Whether the agent intellect is one in all? 

(6) Whether memory is in the intellect? (7) 
Whether the memory is distinct from the intel- 
lect? (8) Whether the reason is a distinct power 
from the intellect? (9) Whether the superior 
and inferior reason are distinct powers? (10) 
Whether the intelligence is a power distinct 
from the intellect? (ii) Whether the specula- 
tive and practical intellect are different powers? 
(12) Whether synderesis is a power of the intel- 
lectual part? (13) Whether the conscience is a 
power of the intellectual part? 

Article i. Whether the Intellect Is a 
Power of the Soul? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It would 
seem that the intellect is not a power of the soul, 
but the essence of the soul. 

Objection i. For the intellect seems to be the 
same as the mind. Now the mind is not a power 
of the soul, but the essence, for Augustine says 
{De Trin. ix, 2) “Mind and spirit are not rela- 
tive things, but denominate the essence.’' There- 
fore the intellect is the essence of the soul 

Obj. 2. Further, different genera of the soul’s 
powers are not united in some one power, but 
only in the essence of the soul. Now the appeti- 
tive and the intellectual are different genera of 
the soul’s powers as the Philosopher says,^ but 
they are united in the mind, for Augustine {De 
Trin. x, ii)® places the intelligence and will in 
the mind. Therefore the mind and intellect of 
man is the very essence of the soul and not one 
of its powers. 

Obj> 3. h'urther, according to Gregory, in a 
homily for the Ascension ^xxix. in Ev.),^ “man 
understands with the angels ” But angels are 
called Minds and Intellects. Therefore the mind 
and intellect of man are not a power of the soul, 
but the soul itself. 

Obj. 4. Further, a substance is intellectual by 
the fact that it is immaterial. But the soul is im- 
material through its essence. Therefore it seems 
that the soul must be intellectual through its 
essence. 

On the contrary y The Philosopher, assigns the 
intellect as a power of the soul.^ 

I answer thaty In accordance with what has 
been already shown (q. liv, a. 3; q. lxxvii, a. 

’ PL 42, 062. * Soul, II, 3 (414^31), 

» PL 42, 083. < PL 76,1214. 

^Souly n, 3 (4i4»32). 


i) it is necessary to say that the intellect is a 
power of the soul, and not the very essence of 
the soul. For the essence of that which operates 
is the immediate principle of operation, only 
when operation itself is its being ; for as power 
is related to operation as its act, so is essence 
to being. But the act of understanding is His 
very Being in God alone. Therefore in God 
alone is His intellect His essence, while in 
other intellectual creatures the intellect is a 
power. 

Reply Obj. i. Sense is sometimes taken for 
the power, and sometimes for the sensitive soul; 
for the sensitive soul takes its name from its 
chief power, which is sense. And in like manner 
the intellectual soul is sometimes called intellect, 
as from its chief power; and thus we read® that 
“the intellect is a substance.” And in this sense 
also Augustine says that the mind is a species or 
essence (De Trin. ix, 2; xiv, 16).“^ 

Reply Obj. 2. The appetitive and intellectual 
powers are different genera of powers in the soul 
by reason of the different natures of their ob- 
jects. But the appetitive power agrees partly 
with the intellectual power and partly with the 
sensitive in its mode of operation either through 
a corporeal organ or without it; for appetite fol- 
lows apprehension And in this way Augustine 
puts the will in the mind, and the Philosopher, 
in the reason.® 

Reply Obj. 3. In the angels there is no other 
power than the intellect, and the will, which fol- 
low's the intellect. And for this reason an angel 
is called a Mind or an Intellect; because his 
whole pow'er consists in this. But the soul has 
many other powers, .such as the sensitive and 
nutritive powers, and therefore the comparison 
fails: 

Reply Obj. 4. The immateriality of the cre- 
ated intelligent substance is not its intellect, but 
through its immateriality it has the power of 
understanding. Hence it follows not that the in- 
tellect is the substance of the soul, but that it is 
its virtue and power. 

Article 2. Whether the Intellect Is a Passive 
Power? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that the intellect is not a passive 
power. 

Objection i. For everything is passive by its 
matter, and acts by its form. But the intellectual 
power results from the immateriality of the in- 

^ Ibid., I, 4 (408**! 8). 

’PL 42, 962, 1053. 

* So % U , in, 9 (432*>5), 
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telligent substance. Therefore it seems that the 
intellect is not a passive power. 

Obj. 2. Further, the intellectual power is in- 
corruptible, as we have said above (q. ixxv, a. 
6). But “if the intellect is passive, it is corrupti- 
ble.”' Therefore the intellectual power is not 
passive. 

Obj, 3. Further, the “agent is nobler than the 
patient,” as Augustine^ and Aristotle*' say. But 
all the powers of the vegetative part are active; 
yet they are the lowest among the powers of the 
soul. Much more, therefore, all the intellectual 
powers, which are the highest, are active. 

On the contrary^ The Philosopher says^ that 
“to understand is in a way to be passive.” 

/ answer that. To be passive may be taken in 
three ways. First, in its most strict sense, when 
from a thing is taken something which belongs 
to it by virtue either of its nature, or of its 
proper inclination, as when w'ater loses coolness 
by heating, and as when a man becomes ill or 
sad. Secondly, less strictly, a thing is said to be 
passive when something, whether suitable or un- 
suitable. is taken away from it. And in this way 
not only he who is ill is said to be passive, but 
also he who is healed; not only he that is sad, 
but also he that is joyful, or whatever w’ay he be 
altered or moved. Thirdly, in a w’ide sense a 
thing is said to be pa.ssive, from the very fact 
that what is in potency to something receives 
that to w’hich it was in potency w^ithout being 
deprived of anything. And accordingly, what- 
ever pa.<ses from potency to act may be said to 
be pas.sive, even when it is perfected. And thus 
w^ith us to understand is to be passive. This is 
clear from the following reason. For the intel- 
lect, as w'e have seen above (O- lxxviii, a i), 
has an operation extending to universal being. 
We may therefore see whether the intellect be 
in act or potency by observing first of all the 
nature of the relation of the intellect to univer- 
sal being. For we find an intellect whose relation 
to universal being is that of the act of all be- 
ing, and such is the Divine intellect, which is 
the Essence of God, in which originally and vir- 
tually, all being pre-exists as in its first cause. 
And therefore the Divine intellect is not in po- 
tency, but is pure act. But no created intellect 
can be an act in relation to the whole universal 
being; otherwise it would have to be an infinite 
being. Therefore no created intellect is the act 
of all things intelligible by reason of its very 

* Aristotle, Soul, in, 5 (430*24). 

* Gen, ad lit., xii, (PL 34, 467). 

^ Smil , III, 5 (430*18). 
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being, but is compared to these intelligible 
things as a potency to act. 

Now. potency has a twofold relation to act. 
There is a potency which is always perfected by 
its act; as the matter of the heavenly bodies (q. 
LViii, A. i). And there is another potency w'hich 
is not always in act, but proceeds from potency 
to act ; as we observe in things that are corrupted 
and generated. Therefore the angelic intellect is 
always in act as regards those things which it 
can understand, by reason of its nearness to the 
first intellect, which is pure act, as we have said 
above. But the human intellect, which is the 
lowest in the order of intellects and the most 
removed from the perfection of the Divine intel- 
lect, is in potency with regard to things intelligi- 
ble, and is at first “like a clean tablet on which 
nothing is written," as the Philosopher says.® 
This is made clear from the fact that at first we 
are only in potency to understand, and after- 
wards we are made to understand actually* And 
so it is evident that with us to understand is in 
a way to be passive, taking passion in the third 
sense. And consequently the intellect is a pas- 
sive power. 

Reply Obj, I. This objection is verified of 
passion in the first and second senses, which be- 
long to primary matter. But in the third sense 
passion is in anything which is reduced from po- 
tency to act. 

Reply Obj. 2, Passive intellect is the name 
given by .some® to the sensitive appetite, in which 
are the passions of the soul; which appetite is 
also called “rational by participation, because it 
obeys the reason.”" Others'' give the name of 
passive intellect to the cogitative power, which 
is called the particular reason. And in each case 
passive may be taken in the two first senses, ac- 
cording as this so-called intellect is the act of a 
corporeal organ. But the intellect which is in po- 
tency to things intelligible and which for this 
rea.son Aristotle calls “the possible intellect”® is 
not passive except in the third sense, for it is 
not an act of a corporeal organ. Hence it is in- 
corruptible. 

Reply Obj. 3. The agent is nobler than the 
patient if the action and the passion are referred 
to the same thing, but not always, if they refer 
to different things. Now the intellect is a passive 
power in regard to the whole universal being, 
while the vegetative power is active in regard to 

* Ibid., Ill, 4 (430*1). 

•Themistius, In De An., iii, v (CG v X01.5); cf. Aver- 
rocs, In de An., ni, 20 (vi, 2-163E). 

’ Aristotle, Ethics, i, 13 (ii02**25). 

* Cf . A verrocs, IndeAn., iii, 20 (vi, 2-1 64c). 

* Soul, 111, 4 (42Q*22). 
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some particular thing, namely, the body as 
united to the soul. Therefore nothing prevents 
such a passive force being nobler than such an 
active one. 

Article 3. Whether There Is an Agent 
Intellect? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that there is no agent intellect. 

Objection 1. For as the senses are to things 
sensible, so is our intellect to things intelligible. 
But because sense is in potency to things sensi- 
ble we do not .say there is “an agent sense,” but 
only a passive sense. Therefore, since our intel- 
lect is in potency to things intelligible, it seems 
that we cannot say that there is an agent intel- 
lect, but only a possible intellect.' 

Obj, 2. Further, if we say that also in the 
senses there is something active, such as light,^ 
on the contrary, light is required for sight, in so 
far as it makes the medium to be actually lumi- 
nous; for colour of its own nature moves the 
luminous medium. But in the operation of the 
intellect there is no medium that has to be 
brought into act. Therefore there is no necessity 
for an agent intellect. 

Obj. 3. Further, the likeness of the agent is re- 
ceived into the patient according to the mode of 
the patient. But the possible intellect is an im- 
material power. Therefore its immateriality suf- 
fices for forms to be received into it immateri- 
ally. Now a form is intelligible in act from the 
very fact that it is immaterial. Therefore there 
is no need to posit an agent intellect to make the 
species actually intelligible.^ 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says,^ “As 
in every nature, so in the soul is there something 
by which it becomes all things, and something 
by which it makes all things.” Therefore w'e 
must admit an agent inlellect, 

7 answer that, According to the opinion of 
Plato, there is no need for an agent intellect in 
order to make things actually intelligible, al- 
though perhaps in order to provide intellectual 
light to the intellect, as will be explained further 
on (a. 4, Q. Lxxxw, A. 0). For Plato supposed'’ 
that the forms of natural things subsisted apart 
from matter, and consequently that they are in- 
telligible, since a thing is actually intelligible 
from the very fact that it is immatnial And he 
called .such forms “species” or “ideas,” from a 

* An argument of William of Paris, Dc An., 7, 4 (ii, 
207) See Uilson, AllDLM (102ft) p. 50. 

^ William of Pans, lor. cit.’, CliLson, op. fit., p. 60. 

® William of Palis, op cit., 7, 5 (n, 210); Gilson, op. cit., 

p 01. 

^ Soul, TIT, 5 (430“! O). 


participation of which he said that even corpo- 
real matter was formed, in order that individ- 
uals might be naturally established in their 
proper genera and species,® and that our intellect 
was formed by such participation in order to 
have knowledge of the genera and species of 
things.^ But since Aristotle did not allow that 
forms of natural things subsist apart from mat- 
ter,® and as forms existing in matter are not 
actually intelligible, it follows that the natures 
or forms of the sensible things which we under- 
stand are not actually intelligible. Now nothing 
is reduced from potency to act except by some- 
thing in act ; just as the senses are made actual 
by what is actually sensible. We must therefore 
assign on the part of the intellect some power to 
make things actually intelligible, by the abstrac- 
tion of the species from material conditions. 
And such is the ncces.sity for positing an agent 
intellect. 

Reply Obj. i. Sensible things are found in act 
outside the soul, and hence there is no need for 
an agent sense. And thus it is clear that in the 
nutritive part all the powders are active, whereas 
in the sensitive part all are passive; but in the 
intellectual part, there is something active and 
something passive. 

Reply Obj. 2. There arc two opinions as to the 
effect nf light. For some say” that light is re- 
quired for sight, in order to make colours actu- 
ally vi.sible. And according to this the agent in- 
tellect is required for understanding, in like man- 
ner and for the same reason as light is required 
for seeing. But in the opinion of others, light is 
required for sight “not for the colours to become 
actually visible, but in order that the medium 
may become actually luminous,” as the Com- 
meritator says.'® And according to this, Aris- 
totle’s comparison of the agent intellect to 
light” is verified in this, that as it is required for 
understanding, so is light required for seeing; 
but not for the same reason. 

Reply Obj. 3 Given the agent, it may well 
happen that its likeness is received variously 
into various things, on account of their disposi- 
tions. But if the agent does not pre-exist, the dis- 
P9sition of the recipient has nothing to do with 
th€ matter. Now the intelligible in act is not 
something existing in nature, if we consider (he 

• Cf. Ari.stotle, Metaphysics i, 9 (9Qi'*3); Phaedo (100). 
See also above, O- x, a. 3. 

' See l>elow, q. lxxxiv, a a. i, 4. 

" Cf. Metaphysics, iii, 4 (ggo'^iS); viii, 3 (io43'*ig). 

* Avempace, according to Averroes, In de An,, ii, 67 
(VI, 2-84E). 

In de An., ii, comm. 67 (vi, 2-84E). 

“ Soul, HI, 5 (430*15): cf. Averroes, op. cit. 


® See above, Q. vi, A. 4. 
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nature of things sensible, which do not subsist 
apart from matter. And therefore in order to 
understand them, the immaterial nature of the 
possible intellect would not suffice but for the 
presence of the agent intellect, which makes 
things actually intelligible by way of abstrac- 
tion. 

Article 4. Whether the Agent Intellect Is 
Somethhig in the Soul? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that the agent intellect is not some- 
thing in the soul. 

Objection i. For the effect of the agent intel- 
lect is to give light for the purpose of under- 
standing. But this is done by something higher 
than the soul, according to John i.(),He was the 
true light that enlightcneth every man coming 
into this world. Therefore the agent intellect is 
not something in the soul.^ 

Obj. 2. Further, the Philosopher says^ of the 
agent intellect, “that is docs not sometimes un- 
derstand and sometimes not understand.” But 
our soul does not always understand: sometimes 
it understands, and sometimes it does not under- 
stand. Therefore the agent intellect is not some- 
thing in our soul,® 

Obj. 3. Further, agent and patient suffice for 
action. If, therefore, the possible intellect, 
which is a passive power, is something belong- 
ing to the soul; and also the agent intellect, 
which is an active power, it follows that man 
would always be able to understand when he 
wished, which is clearly false. Therefore the 
agent intellect is not something in our soul.** 

Obj. 4. Further, the Philosopher says^ that 
“the agent intellect is a substance in actual be- 
ing.” But nothing can be in potency and in act 
with regard to the same thing. If, therefore, the 
possible intellect, which is in potency to all 
things intelligible, is something in the soul, it 
seems impossible for the agent intellect to be also 
something in our soul. 

Obj. 5. Further, if the agent intellect is some- 
thing in the soul, it must be a power. For it is 
neither a passion nor a habit, since habits and 
passions do not have the character of agents in 
regard to the passivity of the soul, but rather pas- 
sion is the very action of the passive power, 
while habit is something which results from acts. 
But every power flows from the essence of the 

' An argument of William of Paris, De An., 7, 6 (11, 21 1). 
See Gilson, AHDLM (ig^O) p. 63. 

* Soul, 111, 5 (430*^22). 

* Cf. William of Paris, op. cil., 7, 3 (ii, 206) ; Gilson, eit. 

* Cf. William of Paris, op. cil., 7, 4 (n, 208); Gilson, op. 

ciL, p. 64. ^ Soul, III, 5 (430^18). 
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soul. It would therefore follow that the agent 
intellect flows from the essence of the soul. And 
thus it would not be in the soul by way of partici- 
pation from some higher intellect, which is un- 
fitting. Therefore the agent intellect is not 
something in our soul. 

On the contrary j The Philosopher says® that 
it is necessary for these differences, namely, the 
possible and agent intellect, to be in the soul. 

I answer that, The agent intellect, of which 
the Philosopher .speaks, is something in the soul. 
In order to make this evident, we must observe 
that above the intellectual soul of man we must 
suppose a superior intellect, from which the soul 
acquires the power of understanding. For what 
is such by participation, and what is subject to 
motion, and what is imperfect always requires 
the pre-existence of something essentially such, 
immovable and perfect. Now the human soul is 
called intellectual by reason of a participation 
in intellectual power, a sign of which is that it is 
not wholly intellectual but only in part. More- 
over it reaches to the understanding of truth by 
arguing, with a kind of reasoning and movement. 
Again it has an imperfect understanding, both 
because it does not understand everything, and 
because, in those things which it does under- 
stand, it passes from potency to act. Therefore 
there must be some higher intellect, by which 
the soul is helped to understand. 

Therefore some held^ that this intellect, sub- 
stantially separate, is the agent intellect, which 
by lighting up the phantasms as it were, makes 
them to be actually intelligible. But, even sup- 
posing the existence of such a separate agent in- 
tellect, it would still be necessary to assign to 
the human soul some power participating in that 
superior intellect, by which power the human 
soul makes things actually intelligible. Just as in 
other perfect natural things, besides the univer- 
sal active causes, each one is endowed with its 
proper powers derived from those universal 
causes; for the sun alone does not generate man, 
but in man is the power of begetting man, and 
in like manner with other perfect animals. Now 
among these lower things nothing is more per- 
fect than the human soul. Therefore we must 
say that in the soul is some power derived from 
a higher intellect, whereby it is able to light up 
the phantasms. 

*Ibid., (430‘i.^)- 

^ Alexander of Aphrodisias, De intellcctu et Intcllecto 
(Til 76); Averrocs, In dc An., iii, 18 (vi, 161E); 19 
(vi, JO2A); Aviccjitui, De An , v, s (251!)); Meta., 
rx, 3 (i04rb). For William of Paris, Roger Bacon, 
John Peckham, and others on this point, cf. Gilson, 
AHDLM (1926), p. 80. 
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And we know this by experience, since we per- 
ceive that we abstract universal forms from 
their particular conditions, which is to make 
them actually intelligible. Now no action belongs 
to anything except through some principle for- 
mally inherent in it, as we have said above of the 
potential intellect (q. lxxvi, a. i). Therefore 
the power which is the principle of this action 
must be something in the soul. For this reason 
Aristotle compared^ the agent intellect to light, 
which is something received into the air, while 
Plato compared the separate intellect impress- 
ing the soul to the sun, as Themistius says in his 
commentary on the third book of the Sold} 

But the separate intellect, according to the 
teaching of our faith, is God Himself, Who is 
the soul’s Creator, and only happiness, as will be 
shown later on (q. xc, a. 3; Part I.-IL, Q. m, 
A. 7). And so the human soul derives its intel- 
lectual light from Him, according to Ps. 4. 7, 
The light of Thy countenance, 0 Lord, is signed 
upon us. 

Reply Obj. i. That true light enlightens as a 
universal cause, from which the human soul de- 
rives a particular power, as we have explained. 

Reply Obj. 2. The Philosopher says those 
words not of the agent intellect, but of the intel- 
lect in act, of which he had already said : “Knowl- 
edge in act is the same as the thing.” Or. if we 
refer those words to the agent intellect, then they 
are said because it is not owing to the agent intel- 
lect that sometimes we do, and sometimes we do 
not understand, but to the intellect which is in 
potency. 

Reply Obj. 3. If the relation of the agent in- 
tellect to the possible intellect were that of the 
active object to a power, as. for instance, of the 
visible in act to the sight, it would follow that 
we could understand all things instantly, since 
the agent intellect is that which makes all things 
in act. But the agent intellect is not like an ob- 
ject, rather is it that whereby the objects are 
made to be in act, for which, besides the pres- 
ence of the agent intellect, we require the pres- 
ence of phantasms, the good disposition of the 
sensitive powers, and practice in this sort of 
operation, since through one thing understood, 
other things come to be understood, as from 
terms arc made propositions, and from first prin- 
ciples, conclusions. From this point of view it 
matters not whether the agent inteilect is some- 
thing belonging to the soul, or something sepa- 
rate from the soul. 

Reply Obj. 4. The intellectual soul is indeed 

» Soul, HI, 5 (430*1 s)- 

* CG V, 3-103.35; Republic (508). 


actually immaterial, but it is in potency to de- 
terminate species of things. On the other hand, 
though, phantasms are actual likenesses of cer- 
tain species, but are immaterial in patency. And 
so nothing prevents one and the same soul, in so 
far as it is actually immaterial, having one power 
by which it makes things actually immaterial by 
abstraction from the conditions of individual 
matter, which power is called the agent intellect ; 
and another power, receptive of such species, 
which is called the possible intellect by reason 
of its being in potency to such species. 

Reply Obj. 5. Since the essence of the soul is 
immaterial, created by the supreme intellect, 
nothing prevents that power which it partici- 
pates from the supreme intellect, and whereby 
it abstracts from matter, flowing from the es- 
sence of the soul, in the same way as its other 
powers. 

Article 5. Whether the Agent Intellect 
Is One in All? 

Wc proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It would 
seem that there is one agent intellect in all. 

Objection i. For what is separate from the 
body is not multiplied according to the number 
of bodies. But “the agent intellect is separate,” 
as the Philosopher says.^ Therefore it is not mul- 
tiplied in the many human bodies, but is one for 
all men. 

Obj. 2. Further, the agent intellect is the cause 
of the universal, which is one in many But that 
which is the cause of unity is still more itself 
one. Therefore the agent intellect is the same in 
all. 

Obj. 3. Further, all men agree in the first intel- 
lectual concepts. But to these they assent by the 
agent intellect. Therefore all agree in one agent 
intellect. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says^ that 
“the agent intellect is as a light.” But light is 
not the same in the various hings enlightened. 
Therefore the same agent intellect is not in 
various men. 

I aiiswer that, The truth about this question 
depends on what we have already said (a. 4). 
For if the agent intellect were not something be- 
Icmging to the soul, but were some separate sub- 
stance, there would be one agent intellect for all 
men. And this is what they mean who hold that 
there is one agent intellect for all.^ But if the 
agent intellect is something belonging to the 
soul, as one of its powers, we are bound to say 

ni, 5 (430*17). 

^Ihid. (430*1 5 )• 

® See above, a. 4. 
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that there are as many agent intellects as there 
are souls, which are multiplied according to the 
number of men, as we have said above (q. 
jLXXvr, A. 2). For it is impossible that one same 
power belong to various substances. 

Reply Obj. i. The Philosopher proves that the 
agent intellect is separate by the fact that the 
possible intellect is separate; because, as he 
says/ “the agent is more noble than the pa* 
tient.” Now the possible intellect is said to be 
separate because it is not the act of any corpo- 
real organ. And in the same sense the agent in- 
tellect is also called separate; but not as a sepa- 
rate substance. 

Reply Obj. 2. The agent intellect is the cause 
of the universal, by abstracting it from matter. 
But for this purpose it need not be the same in- 
tellect in all intelligent beings; but it must be 
one in its relationship to all those things from 
which it abstracts the universal, with respect to 
which things the universal is one. And this befits 
the agent intellect since it is immaterial. 

Reply Obj. 3. All things which are of one spe- 
cies enjoy in common the action which accom- 
panies the nature of the species, and consequent- 
ly the power which is the principle of such ac- 
tion, but not in such a way that that power is iden- 
tical in all. Now to know the first intelligible 
principles is the action belonging to the human 
species. And so all men must enjoy in common 
the power which is the principle of this action, 
and this power is the agent intellect. But there 
is no need for it to be identical in all. Yet it must 
be derived by all from one principle. And thus 
the possession by all men in common of the first 
principles proves the unity of the separate intel- 
lect, which Plato compares to the sun, but not 
the unity of the agent intellect, which Aristotle 
compares to light. 

Article 6 . Whether Memory Is In the 
Intellectual Part of the Soul? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It would 
seem that memory is not in the intellectual part 
of the soul. 

Objection 1. For Augustine says {De Trin. xii, 

2, 8)‘ that to the higher part of the soul belong 
those things “which are not common to man and 
beast.” But memory is common to man and 
beast, for he says (ibid. 2) that “beasts can 
sense corporeal things through the senses of the 
body, and commit them to memory.” Therefore 
memory does not belong to the intellectual part 
of the soul. 

Obj. 2. Further, memory is of the past. But 

' Saul , III, s (430* 1 8). * PL 43. 009 , 1005, 
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the past is said of something with regard to a 
fixed time. Memory, therefore, knows a thing 
under a condition of a fixed time, which involves 
knowledge under the conditions of here and 
now. But this is not the province of the intellect, 
but of the sense. Therefore memory is not in the 
intellectual part, but only in the sensitive part. 

Obj. 3. Further, in the memory are preserved 
the species of those things of which we are not 
actually thinking. But this cannot happen in the 
intellect, because the intellect is reduced to act 
by the fact that it is informed by the intelligible 
species. Now the intellect in act implies under- 
standing in act, and therefore the intellect actu- 
ally understands all things of which it has the 
species. Therefore the memory is not in the in- 
tellectual part. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De Trin. x, 
ii)® that “memory, understanding, and will are 
one mind.” 

I answer that, Since it is of the nature of the 
memory to preserve the species of those things 
which are not actually apprehended, we must 
first of all consider whether the intelligible spe- 
cies can thus be preserved in the intellect, be- 
cause Avicenna held that this was impossible.^ 
For he admitted that this could happen in the 
.sensitive part, as to some powers, since they are 
acts of corporeal organs, in which certain species 
may be preserved apart from actual apprehen- 
sion. But in the intellect, which has no corporeal 
organ, nothing but what is intelligible exists. 
And so every thing of which the likeness exists 
in the intellect must be actually understood. 
Thus, therefore, according to him, as soon as we 
cease to understand something actually, the spe- 
cies of that thing ceases to be in our intellect, 
and if we wish to understand that thing anew, 
we must turn to the agent intellect, which he 
held to be a separate substance, in order that the 
intelligible species may thence flow again into 
our possible intellect. And from the practice and 
habit of turning to the agent intellect there is 
formed, according to him, a certain aptitude in 
the possible intellect for turning to the agent 
intellect, which aptitude he calls the habit of 
science. According, therefore, to this supposi- 
tion, nothing is preserved in the intellectual part 
that is not actually understood, and so it would 
not be possible to admit memory in the intellec- 
tual part. 

But this opinion is clearly opposed to the 
teaching of Aristotle. For he says® that, “when 
the possible intellect is identified with each thing 

* PL 42, 983. * De An ., v, 6 (26rb). 

* Soul , HI, 4 (429^5). 
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as knowing it, it is said to be in act,^^ and that 
“this happens when it can operate of itself. And, 
even then, it is in potency, but not absolutely, 
as before learning and discovering.” Now, the 
possible intellect is said to be each thing inas- 
much as it receives the intelligible species of 
each thing. To the fact, therefore, that it re- 
ceives the species of intelligible things it owes its 
being able to operate when it wills, but not so 
that it be always operating; for even then is it 
in potency in a certain sense, though otherwise 
than before the act of understanding — ^namely, 
in the sense that whoever has habitual knowl- 
edge is in potency to actual consideration. 

The foregoing opinion is also opposed to rea- 
son. For what is received into something is re- 
ceived according to the mode of the recipient. 
But the intellect is of a more stable nature, and 
is more immovable than corporeal matter. If, 
therefore, corporeal matter holds the forms 
which it receives, not only while it actually does 
something through them, but also after ceasing 
to act through them, much more does the intel- 
lect receive the species unchangeably and last- 
ingly, whether it receive them from things sensi- 
ble or derive them from some superior intellect. 
Thus, therefore, if we take memory only for the 
power of retaining species, we must say that it 
is in the intellectual part. 

But if in the notion of memory we include its 
object as something past, then the memory is 
not in the intellectual, but only in the sensitive 
part, which apprehends individual things. For 
past, as past, since it signifies being under a 
condition of fixed time, is something individual. 

Reply Obj. i. Memory, if considered as reten- 
tive of species, is not common to us and other 
animals. For species are not retained in the sen- 
sitive part of the soul only, but rather in the 
body and soul united, since the memorative 
power is the act of some organ. But the intellect 
in itself is retentive of species, apart from the 
association of any corporeal organ. And so the 
Philosopher says^ that “the soul is the seat of 
the species, not the whole soul, but the intellect.” 

Reply Obj. 2. The condition of past may be 
referred to two things — namely, to the object 
which is known, and to the act of knowledge. 
These two are lound together in the sensitive 
part, which apprehends something irom the fact 
of its being changed by a pre.sent sensible; and 
so at the same lime an animal remembers to 
have sensed before in the past, and to have 
sensed some past sensible thing. But as concerns 
the intellectual part, the past is acidental, and 

^ 111,4(429*27)- 


is not in itself a part of the object of the intel- 
lect. For the intellect understands man, as man; 
and to man, as man, it is accidental that he exist 
in the present, past, or future. But on the part 
of the act, the condition of past, even as such, 
may be understood to be in the intellect, as 
well as in the senses. Because our souFs act of 
understanding is an individual act, existing in 
this or that time, according as a man is said to 
understand now, or yesterday, or tomorrow. 
And this is not incompatible with the intellectual 
nature, for such an act of understanding, though 
something individual, is yet an immaterial act, 
as we have said above of the intellect (q. lxxvt, 
A. i) ; and therefore, as the intellect understands 
itself, though it be itself an individual intellect, 
so also it understands its act of understanding, 
which is an individual act. in the past, present, 
or future. In this way, then, the notion of 
memory, in as far as it regards past events, is 
pre.served in the intellect, according as it under- 
stands that it previously understood; but not in 
the sense that it understands the past as some- 
thing here and now. 

Reply Obj. 3. The intelligible species are 
sometimes in the intellect only in potency, and 
then the intellect is said to be in potency. Some- 
times the intelligible species is in the intellect as 
regards the ultimate completion of the act, and 
then it understands in act. And sometimes the 
intelligible species is in a middle state, between 
potency and act, and then we have habitual 
knowledge. In this way the intellect retains the 
species even when it does not understand in act. 

Article 7. Whether the Intellectual Memory 
Is a Power Distinct From the Intellect? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article: It 
would seem that the intellectual memory is dis- 
tinct from the intellect. 

Objection i. For Augustin^ {De Trin x, ii)^ 
a.ssigns to the mind memory, understanding, 
and will. But it is clear that the memory is a 
distinct power from the will. Therefore it is also 
distinc from the intellect. 

Obj. 2. Further, the reason of distinction 
among the powers in the sensitive part is the 
same as in the intellectual part. But memory in 
the sensitive part is distinct from sense, as we 
have said (q. Lxxvin, A. 4). Therefore memory 
in the intellectual part is distinct from the intel- 
lect. 

Obj. 3 Further, according to Augustine {De 
Trin. x, ii ; xi, 7),^ memory, understanding, and 

* PL 42. 983; cf. XIV, 7 (1043). 
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will are equal to one another, and one arises 
from the other. But this could not be if memory 
and intellect were the same power. Therefore 
they are not the same power. 

On the contrary y From its nature the memory 
is the treasury or storehouse of species. But the 
Philosopher^ attributes this to the intellect, as 
we have said (a. 6 Ans. i). Therefore the 
memory is not another power from the intel- 
lect. 

/ answer that, As has been said above (q. 
Lxxxvn, A. 3), the powers of the soul are dis- 
tinguished by the different aspects of their ob- 
jects, since each power is defined in reference 
to that thing to w'hich it is directed and which is 
its object. It has also been said above (0. lix, a. 
4) that if any power by its nature be directed 
to an object according to the common aspect 
of the object, that power will not be differen- 
tiated according to the individual differences of 
that object; just as the power of sight, which re- 
gards its object under the common aspect of 
colour is not differentiated by differences of 
black and white. Now, the intellect regards its 
object under the common aspect of being, since 
the possible intellect is that which becomes all 
things. And so the possible intellect is not dif- 
ferentiated by any difference of being, Never- 
theless there is a distinction between the power 
of the agent intellect and of the possible intel- 
lect, because as regards the same object, the 
active power which makes the object to be in 
act must be distinct from the passive power, 
which is moved by the object existing in act. 
Thus the active power is compared to its object 
as a being in act is to a being in potency, where- 
as the passive power, on the contrary, is com- 
pared to its object as a being in potency is to a 
being in act. 

Therefore there can be no other difference of 
powers in the intellect, but that of possible and 
agent. And so it is clear that memory is not a 
distinct power from the intellect, for it belongs 
to the nature of a passive power to retain as well 
as to receive. 

Reply Obj. i. Although it is said (3 Sent., d, 
i) that memory, intellect, and will are three 
powers, this is not in accordance with the mean- 
ing of Augustine, who says expressly (De Trin. 
xiv)2 that “if we take memory, intelligence, and 
will as always present in the soul, whether we 
actually reflect upon them or not, they seem to 
pertain to the memory only. And by intelligence 
I mean that by which w^e understand when ac- 

* Soul , 111, 4 (4Jy'‘27). 
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tually thinking ; and by will 1 mean that love or 
affection which unites the child and its parent.” 
From this it is clear that Augustine does not 
take the above three for three powers, but by 
memory he understands the soul’s habit of re- 
tention, by intelligence, the act of the intellect, 
and by will the act of the will. 

Reply Obj. 2. Past and present may differen- 
tiate the sensitive powers, but not the intellec- 
tual powers, for the reason given above. 

Reply Obj. 3. Intelligence arises from mem- 
ory, just as act from habit ; and in this way it is 
equal to it, but not as a power to a power. 

Article 8 . Whether the Reason Is a Power 
Distinct From the Intellect? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article: It 
would seem that the rea.son is a power distinct 
from the intellect. 

Objection i. For it is stated in De Spiritu et 
Anima^ that “when we wish to rise from lower 
things to higher, first the sense comes to our aid, 
then imagination, then reason, then the intel- 
lect.” Therefore the reason is distinct from the 
intellect, just as imagination is from sense. 

Obj. 2. Further, Boethius says (De Consol. 
iv, 6),^ that intellect is compared to reason, as 
eternity to time. But it does not pertain to the 
same power to be in eternity and to be in time. 
Therefore reason and intellect are not the same 
power. 

Obj. 3. Further, man has intellect in common 
with the angels, and sense in common with the 
brutes. But reason, which is proper to man, from 
which he is called a rational animal, is a power 
distinct from sense. Therefore is it equally true 
to say that it is distinct from the intellect, which 
properly belongs to the angel. Hence they are 
called intellectual. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (Gen. ad lit. 
iii, 20)^ that “that in which man excels irra- 
tional animals is reason, or mind, or intelligence, 
or whatever appropriate name we like to give it.” 
Therefore reason, intellect, and mind are one 
power. 

/ answer that, Reason and intellect in man 
cannot be distinct powers. We shall understand 
this clearly if we consider their respective ac- 
tions. For to understand is simply to apprehend 
intelligible truth, and to reason is to advance 
from one thing understood to another, so as to 
know an intelligible truth. And therefore angels 

» Pscudo' Augustine (Alcher of Clairvaux). Chap, ii 
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who, according to their nature, possess perfect 
knowledge of intelligible truth, have no need to 
advance from one thing to another, but appre- 
hend the truth simply and without mental dis- 
cursion, as Dionysius says {Div. Nom. vii).* 
But man arrives at the knowledge of intelligible 
truth by advancing from one thing to another, 
and therefore he is called rational. Reasoning, 
therefore, is compared to understanding as 
movement is to rest, or acquisition to posses- 
sion, of which one belongs to the perfect, the 
other to the imperfect. And since movement al- 
ways proceeds from something immovable and 
ends in something at rest, hence it is that human 
reasoning, by way of inquiry and discovery, ad- 
vances from certain things simply understood — 
namely, the first principles ; and, again, by way 
of judgment returns by analysis to first prin- 
ciples, in the light of which it examines what it 
has found. Now it is clear that rest and move- 
ment are not to be referred to different powers, 
but to one and the same, even in natural things, 
since by the same nature a thing is moved to- 
wards a certain place, and rests in that place. 
Much more, therefore, by the same power do we 
understand and reason. And so it is clear that 
in man reason and intellect are the same power. 

Reply Obj. i. That enumeration is made ac- 
cording to the order of actions, not according to 
the distinction of powers. Moreover, that book 
is not of great authority. 

Reply Obj. 2. The answer is clear from what 
we have said. For eternity is compared to time 
as immovable to movable. And thus Boethius 
compared the intellect to eternity, and reason 
to time. 

Reply Obj. 3. Other animals are so much 
lower than man that they cannot attain to the 
knowledge of truth, which reason seeks. But 
man attains, although imperfectly, to the 
knowledge of intelligible truth, which angels 
know. Therefore in the angels the power of 
knowledge is not of a different genus from that 
which is in the human reason, but is compared 
to it as the perfect to the imperfect. 

Article 9. Whether the Higher and Lower Rea- 
son Are Distinct Powers? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article: It 
would seem that the higher and lower reason are 
distinct powers. 

Objection i. For Augustine says {De Trin. 
xii, 4),* that the image of the Trinity is in the 
higher part of the reason, and not in the lower. 

» Sect. * (PG 3, 868). 

» PL 42, 1000. 


But the parts of the soul are its powers. There- 
fore the higher and lower reason are two powers. 

Obj. 2. Further, nothing arises from itself. 
Now, the lower reason arises from the higher, 
and is ruled and directed by it. Therefore the 
higher reason is another power from the lower. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Philosopher says* that 
the scientific part of the soul, by which the soul 
knows necessary things, is another principle, and 
another part from the opinionative and reason- 
ing part by which it knows contingent things. 
And he proves this from the principle that “for 
those things which are generically different, gen- 
erically different parts of the soul are ordained.” 
Now contingent and necessary are generically 
different, as corruptible and incorruptible. Since, 
therefore, necessary is the same as eternal, and 
temporal the same as contingent, it seems that 
what the Philosopher calls the scientific part 
must be the same as the higher reason, which, 
according to Augustine^ is intent on “the con- 
sideration and consultation of things eternal”; 
and that what the Philosopher calls the reason- 
ing or opinionative part is the same as the lower 
reason, which, according to Augustine, is intent 
on the disposal of temporal things. Therefore 
the higher reason is another power than the 
lower. 

Obj. 4. Further, Damascene says (De Fid. 
Orth, ii)* that “opinion rises from imagination; 
then the mind by judging of the truth or error 
of the opinion discerns the truth ; whence mens 
(mind) is derived from metiendo (measuring). 
And therefore the intellect regards those things 
which are already subject to judgment and true 
decision.” Therefore the opinionative power, 
which is the lower reason, is distinct from the 
mind and the intellect, by which we may under- 
stand the higher reason. 

On the contrary^ Augustine says (De Trin. 
xii, 4)® that the higher and lower reason are only 
distinct by their functions. 'T herefore they are 
not two powers. 

I answer that, The higher and lower reason, 
as they are understood by Augustine, can in 
no way be two powers of the soul. For he says 
that the higher reason is “that which is intent 
oft the contemplation and consultation of things 
eternal,”^ since in contemplation it sees them 
in themselves, and in consultation it takes its 
rules of action from them. But he calls the lower 
reason “that which is intent on the disposal of 

* Ethics, VI, I (1130*6). 

* De Trin., xii, 7 (PL 42. 1005). 

* Chap. 22 (PG 04. 941)- 
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temparal things.” Now these two — namely^ eter- 
nal and temporal— are related to our knowledge 
in this way, that one of them is the means of 
knowing the other. For by way of discovery we 
come through knowledge of temporal things to 
that of things eternal, according to the words of 
the Apostle (Rom. i. 20), The invisible things 
of God are clearly seen^ being understood by 
the things that are made; while by way of judg- 
ment, from eternal things already known, we 
judge of temporal things, and according to 
rules of things eternal we dispose of temporal 
things. 

But it may happen that the medium and what 
is attained thereby belong to different habits, 
just as the first indemonstrable principles be- 
long to the habit of intellect, whereas the con- 
clusions which we draw from them belong to the 
habit of science. And so it happens that from 
the principles of geometry^ we draw a conclusion 
in another science — for example, perspective. 
But both medium and term pertain to the same 
power of reason. For the act of the reason is, as 
it were, a movement from one thing to another. 
But the same movable thing passes through the 
medium and reaches the end. And hence the 
higher and lower reasons are one and the same 
power. But according to Augustine^ they are 
distinguished by the functions of their actions, 
and according to their various habits, for wis- 
dom is attributed to the higher reason, science 
to the lower. 

Reply Obj. T. We can speak of parts, in what- 
ever way a thing is divided. And so far as reason 
is divided according to its various acts, the 
higher and lower reason are called parts; but 
not because they are different powers. 

Reply Obj 2. The lower reason is said to flow 
from the higher, or to be ruled by it, in so far 
as the principles made use of by the lower rea- 
son are drawn from and directed by the prin- 
ciples of the higher reason. 

Reply Obj. 3. The scientific part, of which the 
Philosopher speaks, is not the same as the 
higher reason, for necessary truths are found 
even among temporal things, of which natural 
science and mathematics treat. And the opin- 
ionative and ratiocinative part is more limited 
than the lower reason, for it regards only things 
contingent. Neither must we say, without any 
qualification, that a power by which the intel- 
lect knows necessary things is distinct from a 
power by which it know^s contingent things, be- 
cause it knows both under the same objective 
aspect — namely, under the aspect of being and 

* Op. cii., xii, 4, I A (PL 42, 1000, iooq ). 
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truth. Thus it perfectly knows necessary things, 
which have perfect being in truth, since it pene- 
trates to their very quiddity, from which it 
demonstrates their proper accidents. On the 
other hand, it knows contingent things, but im- 
perfectly, just as they have but imperfect being 
and truth. Now perfect and imperfect in the ac- 
tion do not vary the power, but they vary the 
actions as to the mode of acting, and conse- 
quently the principles of the actions and the 
habits themselves. And therefore the Philos- 
opher postulates two lesser parts of the soul — 
namely, the scientific and the ratiocinative, not 
because they are two powers, but because thej 
are distinct according to a different aptitude for 
receiving various habits, concerning the variety 
of which he inquires. For contingent and neces- 
sary, though differing according to their proper 
genera, nevertheless agree in the common aspect 
of being, which the intellect considers, and to 
which they are variously compared as perfect 
and imperfect. 

Reply Obj. 4. That distinction given by Dam- 
ascene is according to the variety of acts, not 
according to the variety of powers. For opinion 
signifies an act of the intellect which leans to 
one side of a contradiction, though with fear of 
the other. But to judge or measure (mensurare) 
is an act of the intellect applying principles 
which are certain to examine propositions. From 
this is taken the word mens (mind). Lastly, to 
understand is to adhere to the formed judgment 
with approval. 

Article 10. Whether Intelligence Is a 
Power Distinct From Intellect? 

We proceed thus to the Tenth Article: It 
would seem that the intelligence is another 
pow'er than the intellect. 

Objection i. For we read in De Spiritu et 
Animd^ that “when wc rise from lower to higher 
things, first the sense comes to our aid, then 
imagination, then reason, then intellect, and 
afterwards intelligence.” But imagination and 
sense are distinct powers. Therefore also intel- 
lect and intelligence are distinct. 

Obj. 2. Further, Boethius says (De Consol, 
V, 4)"* that “sense considers man in one way, 
imagination in another, reason in another, in- 
telligence in another.” But intellect is the same 
power as reason. Therefore, it seems, intelligence 
is a distinct power from intellect, as reason is 
a distinct power from imagination or sense. 

» Pseudo-Augustine. (Alcher of Clairvaux) chap. 11 
(PL 40, 780). 
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Ob], 3 - Further /‘actions come before powers,” 
as the Philosopher says.^ But intelligence is an 
act separate from others attributed to the in- 
tellect. For Damascene says (De Fid. Orth, ii)^ 
that “the first movement is called intelligence; 
but that intelligence which is about a certain 
thing is called intention ; that which remains and 
conforms the soul to that which is understood is 
called cogitation, and cogitation when it remains 
in the same man, examining and judging of it- 
self, is called phronesis (that is, wisdom), and 
phronesis if dilated makes thought, that is, 
orderly internal speech; from which, they say, 
comes speech expressed by the tongue.” There- 
fore it seems that intelligence is some special 
power. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says*'’ (hat 
“intelligence is of indivisible things in which 
there is nothing false.” But the knowledge of 
these things belongs to the intellect Therefore 
the intelligence is not another power than the 
intellect. 

/ answer that, This word intelligence properly 
signifies the intellect’s very act, which is to 
understand. However, in some works translated 
from the Arabic, the separate substances^ which 
we call angels are called Intelligences, and per- 
haps for this reason, that such substances are 
always actually understanding. But in works 
translated from the Greek,'’ they are called In- 
tellects or Minds. Thus intelligence is not dis- 
tinct from intellect, as power is from power, but 
as act is from power. And such a division is 
recognized even by the ]3hiloso])hers For some- 
times they as.sign four intellects — namely, the 
agent and possible intellects, the intellect in 
habit, and the actual intellect. Of these four the 
agent and possible intellects arc different powers, 
just as in all things the active power is distinct 
from the passive. But three of these are dis- 
tinguished as three states of the possible in- 
tellect, which is sometimes in potency only, 
and thus it is called possible; sometimes it is 
in the first act, which is knowdedge, and thus 
it is called intellect in habit; and sometimes 

* Soul, II, 4 (415'^! 8). 
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It is in the second act, which is to consider, 
and thus it is called intellect in act, or actual 
intellect. 

Reply Obj. i. If this authority is accepted, in- 
telligence there means the act of the intellect. 
And thus it is divided against intellect as act 
against power. 

Reply Obj. 2. Boethius takes intelligence as 
meaning that act of the intellect which tran- 
scends the act of the reason. And so he also says 
that rea.son alone belongs to the human race, as 
intelligence alone belongs to God, for it belongs 
to God to understand all things without any in- 
vestigation. 

Reply Obj. 3. All those acts which Damascene 
enumerates belong to one power — namely, the 
intellectual power. For this power first of all 
apprehends something absolutely; and this act 
is called intelligence. Secondly, it directs what 
it apprehends to the knowledge of something 
else, or to some operation; and this is called in- 
tention And W'hen it goes on in search of what 
it intends, it is called cogitation. When, by ref- 
erence to something knowm for certain, it ex- 
amines what it has cogitated, it is said to know 
or to be wise, which belongs to phronesis or 
wisdom; for “it belongs to the wise man to 
judge,” as the Philosopher says.” And w'hen once 
it has obtained something for certain, as being 
fully examined, it thinks about the means of 
making it known to others ; and this is the order- 
ing of interior .'-peei.h, from which proceeds ex- 
ternal speech. For not every difference of acts 
makes the powers vary, but only what cannot 
be reduced to the one same principle, as wt have 
said above (p. Lxxviii, a. 4). 

Article 11. Whether the Speculative and 
Practical Intellects Are Distinct Powers? 

We proceed thus to the Eleventh Article: It 
would seem that the specu’ :tive and practical 
intellects are distinct powers. 

Objection i. For the apprehensive and mov- 
ing are diflcrcnt kinds of powers, as is clear 
from 'he book on the Soul.^ But the speculative 
intellect is merely an apprehensive power, while 
the practical intellect is a moving power. There- 
fore they are distinct powers. 

Obj 2. Further, the different nature of the ob- 
ject differentiates the power But the object of 
the speculative intellect is truth, and of the 
practical is good, which differ in nature. There- 
fore the speculative and practical intellect are 
distinct powers. 

’ Metaphysics,!, 2 (982*18). 

* Aristotle, ii, 3 (414*31). 
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Obj. 3. Further, in the intellectual part, the 
practical intellect is compared to the specula- 
tive, as the estimative is to the imaginative 
power in the sensitive part. But the estimative 
differs from the imaginative as power from 
power, as we have said above (q. lxxviii, a. 4). 
Therefore also the speculative intellect differs 
from the practical. 

On the contrary, The speculative intellect by 
extension becomes practical.^ But one power is 
not changed into another. Therefore the specula- 
tive and practical intellects are not distinct 
powers. 

/ answer that, The speculative and practical 
intellects are not distinct powers. The reason of 
which is that, as we have said above (q. lxxvii, 
A. 3), what is accidental to the nature of the 
object of a power does not differentiate that 
power. For it is accidental to a thing coloured 
to be man, or to be great or small ; hence all such 
things are apprehended by the same power of 
sight. Now, to a thing apprehended by the in- 
tellect, it is accidental whether it be directed to 
operation or not, and it is according to this the 
speculative and practical intellects differ. For 
it is the speculative intellect which directs what 
it apprehends, not to operation, but to the con- 
.sideralion of truth, while the practical intellect 
is that which directs what it apprehends to 
operation. And this is what the Philosopher 
says." that “the speculative differs from the 
practical in its end.” Hence each is named from 
its end: the one speculative, the other practical 
— that is, operative. 

Reply Obj. 1. The practical intellect is a mov- 
ing power not as executing movement, but as 
directing tow’ards it; and this belongs to it ac- 
cording to its mode of apprehension. 

Reply Obj. 2. Truth and good include one an- 
other; for truth is something good, otherwise it 
would not be desirable; and good is something 
true, otherwise it would not be intelligible. 
Therefore jui»t as the object of the appetite may 
be something true, as having the aspect of good, 
for example, wdien some one desires to know the 
truth, .so the object of the practical intellect is 
good directed to operation, and under the aspect 
of truth. For the practical intellect know^s truth, 
just as the speculative, but it directs the known 
truth to operation. 

Reply Obj. 3. Many differences differentiate 
the sensitive powers which do not differentiate 
the intellectual powers, as we have said above 
( k . 7, AnS. 2, Q. LXXVII, A. 3, Ans. 4). 
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Article 12, Whether Synderesis Is a Special 
Power of the Soul Distinct From the Others? 

We proceed thus to the Twelfth Article: It 
would seem that synderesis is a special jjower, 
distinct from the others. 

Objection i. For those things which fall under 
one division seem to be of the same genus. But 
in the gloss of Jerome on Ezech. i. 6^ synderesis 
is divided against the irascible, the concupis- 
cible, and the rational, which are powers. There- 
fore synderesis is a power. 

Obj. 2. Further, opposite things are of the 
same genus. But synderesis and sensuality seem 
to be opposed to one another because synderesis 
always inclines to good, while sensuality always 
inclines to evil ; hence it is signified by the ser- 
pent, as is clear from Augustine {De Trin. xii, 
12, 13).^ It seems, therefore, that synderesis is 
a pow’er just as sensuality is. 

Obj. 3. Further, Augustine says {De Lib. Arb. 
ii, 10)^ that in the natural powder of judgment 
there are certain “rules and seeds of virtue, both 
true and unchangeable.” And this is what W'e call 
synderesis. Since, therefore, the unchangeable 
rules which guide our judgment belong to the 
rea.son as to its higher part, as Augustine says 
(De Trin. xii, 2,)*^ it seems that syndere.sis is 
the same as reason. And thus it is a power. 

On the contrary, According to the Philos- 
opher^ “rational powers regard opposite things.” 
But synderesis does not regard opposites, but 
inclines to good only. Therefore synderesis is 
not a power. For if it were a power it would be 
a rational power, since it is not found in brute 
animals. 

I answer that, Synderesis is not a power but 
a habit, though some held'* that it is “a power 
higher than reason,” while others said® that it 
is “reason itself, not as reason, but as a nature.” 
In order to make this clear we must observe 
that, as we have said above (a. 8), man’s act 
of reasoning, since it is a kind of movement, 
proceeds from the understanding of certain 
things — namely, those w^hich are naturally 
known without any investigation on the part of 
reason, as from an immovable principle, — ^and 
ends also at the understanding, since by means 

^Glossa ordin., (iv, 210E). Jerome, In Ezech. l, on 1.6 
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of those principles naturally known we judge of Obj. 3. Further, conscience must of necessity 


those things which we have discovered by rea- 
soning. Now it is clear that, as the speculative 
reason reasons about speculative things, so the 
practical reason reasons about practical things. 
Therefore we must have bestowed on us by na- 
ture not only speculative principles, but also 
practical principles. Now the first speculative 
principles bestowed on us by nature do not be- 
long to a special power, but to a special habit, 
which is called “the understanding of prin- 
ciples,” as the Philosopher explains.’ And so also 
the first practical principles, bestowed on us by 
nature, do not belong to a special power, but to 
a special natural habit, which we call synderesis. 
And so synderesis is said to stir up to good, and 
to murmur at evil, since through first principles 
we proceed to discover, and judge of what we 
have discovered. It is therefore clear that syn- 
deresis is not a power, but a natural habit. 

Reply Obj. i. The division given by Jerome 
is taken from the variety of ac ts, and not from 
the variety of powers; and various acts can be- 
long to one power. 

Reply Obj. 2. In like manner, the opposition 
of sensuality to synderesis is an opposition of 
acts, and not of the different species of one 
genus. 

Reply Obj. 3. Those unchangeable notions 
are the first practical principles, concerning 
w^hich no one errs; and they are attributed to 
reason as to a power, and to synderesis as to 
a habit. And thus we judge naturally both by 
our reason and by syndere.sis. 

Article 13. Whether Conscience h a Power? 

We proceed thus to the Thirteenth Article: 
It would seem that conscience is a power. 

Objection 1. For Origen says'-^ that conscience 
is “a correcting and guiding spirit accompanying 
the soul, by w'hich it is led away from evil and 
made to cling to good.” But in the soul, spirit 
designates a power — either the mind itself, ac- 
cording to the text (Eph. 4. 13 ), Be ye renewed 
in the spirit of your mind — or the imagination, 
from which imaginary vision is called “.spir- 
itual,” as Augustine says (Oen. ad lit. vii, 7, 
24 ).® Therefore conscience is a power. 

Obj. 2. Further, nothing is a subject of sin 
except a power of the soul But conscience is a 
subject of sin; for it is said of some that their 
mind and conscience are defiled (Titus i. 15). 
Therefore it seem,s that conscience is a power. 

1 Ethics, VI, (1 (1141*7). 
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be either an act, a habit, or a power. But it is 
not an act, for thus it would not always exist in 
man. Nor is it a habit, for conscience is not one 
thing but many, since we are directed in our 
actions by many habits of knowledge. There- 
fore conscience is a power. 

On the contrary, Conscience can be laid aside. 
But a power cannot be laid aside. Therefore 
conscience is not a power. 

I answer that, Properly speaking conscience 
is not a power, but an act. This is evident both 
from the very name and from those things which 
in the common way of speaking are attributed 
to conscience For conscience, according to the 
very nature of the word, implies the relation of 
knowledge to something; for conscience may be 
resolved into cum alio scientia [that is, knowl- 
edge applied to an individual case] . But the ap- 
plication of knowledge to something is done by 
some act. And thus, from this explanation of 
the name it is clear that conscience is an act. 

The same is manifest from those things which 
are attributed to conscience. For conscience is 
said (0 witness, to bind, or stir up, and also to 
accuse, torment, or rebuke. And all these follow 
the application of knowledge or science to what 
we do, which apf)lication is made in three ways. 
One way in so far as we recognize that we have 
done or not done something. Thy conscience 
knoweth that thou hast often spoken evil of 
others (Eccles. 7. 23), and according to this, 
conscience is .said to witness. In another way, so 
far as through the conscience we judge that 
something should be done or not done, and in 
this sense, conscience is said to stir up or to 
bind. In the third way, so far as by conscience 
we judge that something done is well clone or 
ill done, and in this .sense conscience is said to 
excuse, accuse, or torment. Now, it is clear that 
all these things follow the actual application of 
knowledge to what we do. "I berefore, properly 
speaking, conscience denominates an act. But 
since habit is a principle of act. sometimes the 
name conscience is given to the first natural 
habit -namely, synderesis: thus Jerome calls 
synderesis conscience (Gloss. Ezech. i. 6);** 
Basil,’’ the “natural power of judgment,” and 
Damascene” says that it is the “law of our in- 
tellect.” For it is customary for causes and ef- 
fects to be called after one another. 

Reply Obj. 1. Conscience is called a spirit, so 

^Glossa ordin. (iv, 210F); Jerome, In Ezcch. 1, on 1.6 
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far as spirit is the same as mind, because con- 
science is a certain pronouncement of the mind. 

Reply Obj. 2, The conscience is said to be 
defiled, not as a subject, but as the thing known 
is in knowledge; in so far, that is, as someone 
knows he is defiled. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although an act does not al- 
ways remain in itself, yet it always remains in 
its cause, which is power and habit. Now all the 
habits by which conscience is formed, although 
many, nevertheless have their efficacy from one 
first principle, the habit of first principles, which 
is called synderesis. And for this special reason, 
this habit is sometimes called conscience, as we 
have said above. 

QUESTION LXXX 
Of the appetitive powers in general 
(In Two Articles) 

Next we consider the appetitive powers, con- 
cerning which there are four heads of considera- 
tion: first, the appetitive powers in general; 
second, sensuality (q. lxxxi); third, the will 
(g. Lxxxii); fourth, free choice (g. lxxxiii). 
Under the first there are two points of inquiry, 
(i) Whether the appetite should be considered 
a special power of the soul? (2) Whether the 
appetite should be divided into intellectual and 
sensitive as distinct powers? 

Article i. Whether the Appetite Is a 
Special Power oj the Soul? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It would 
seem that the appetite is not a special power of 
the soul. 

Objection i. For no power of the soul is to be 
assigned for those things which are common to 
animate and to inanimate things. But to desire is 
common to animate and inanimate things, since 
“the good is what all desire” as the Philosopher 
says.^ Therefore the appetite is not a special 
power of the soul. 

Obj. 2. Further, powers are differentiated by 
their objects. But wdiat we desire is the same as 
w'hat we know. Therefore the appetitive pow'cr 
is not distinct from the apprehensive power. 

Obj. 3. Further, the common is not divided 
from the proper. But each power of the soul 
desires some particular desirable thing — namely, 
its own suitable object. Therefore, with regard 
to this object which is the desirable in general 
we should not assign some particular power dis- 
tinct from the others, called the appetitive 
power. 

' Etkics, I, I (i09f*3)» 
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On the contrary^ The Philosopher distin- 
guishes* the appetitive from the other powers. 
Damascene also (De Fid, Orth. U, 22)* distin- 
guishes the appetitive from the cognitive 
powers. 

I answer that, It is necessary to assign an ap- 
petitive power to the soul. To make this evident, 
w^e must observe that some inclination follows 
every form; for example, fire, by its form, is in- 
clined to rise, and to generate its like. Now, the 
form is found to be more perfect in those things 
which participate knowledge than in those which 
lack knowledge. For in those which lack knowl- 
edge, the form is found to determine each thing 
only to its own being — that is, to the being 
natural to each. Therefore this natural form is 
followed by a natural inclination, which is called 
the natural appetite. But in those things which 
have knowledge, each one is determined to its 
own natural being by its natural form, in such 
a manner that it is nevertheless receptive of the 
species of other things; for example, sense re- 
ceives the species of all things sensible, and the 
intellect, of all things intelligible, and thus the 
soul of man is, in a way, all things by sense and 
intellect. And thus those things that have knowl- 
edge, in a way, approach to a likeness to God, 
“in Whom all things pre-exist,” as Dionysius 
says (Div. Noni. v).'* 

Therefore, as forms exist in those things that 
have knowledge in a higher manner and above 
the manner of natural forms, so must there be 
in them an inclination surpassing the natural in- 
clination, which is called the natural appetite. 
And this superior inclination belongs to the ap- 
petitive power of the soul, through which the 
animal is able to desire what it apprehends, and 
not only that to which it is inclined by its na- 
tural form. And so it is necessary to assign an 
appetitive power to the soul. 

Reply Obj. 1. To desire is found in things 
which have knowledge above the common 
manner in which it is found in all things, as we 
have said above. Therefore it is necessary to as- 
sign to the soul a particular power. 

Reply Obj. 2. What is apprehended and what 
is desired are the same in subject, but differ in 
aspect; for a thing is apprehended as a sensible 
or intelligible being, whereas it is desired as 
suitable or good. Now, it is diversity of aspect 
in the objects, and not material diversity, which 
demands a diversity of powers. 

Reply Obj. 3. Each power of the soul is a 

* Soul, u, 3 (414*31) ; cf. also III, 10 (433*9). 
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form or nature, and has a natural inclination to 
something. Therefore each power desires by the 
natural appetite that object which is suitable to 
itself. Above this natural appetite is the animal 
appetite, which follows the apprehension, and 
by which something is desired not as suitable 
to the act of this or that power, such as sight 
for seeing, or sound for hearing, but as suitable 
absolutely to the animal. 

Article 2. Whether the Sensitive and Intel- 
lectual Appetites Are Distinct Powers? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that the sensitive and intellectual 
appetites are not distinct powers. 

Objection i. For powers are not differentiated 
by accidental differences, as we have seen above 
(q. lxxvii, a. 3). But it is accidental to the de- 
sirable object whether it be apprehended by the 
sense or by the intellect. Therefore the sensitive 
and intellectual appetites are not distinct powers. 

Obj. 2. Further, intellectual knowledge is of 
universals, and so it is distinct from sensitive 
knowledge, which is of individual things. But 
there is no place for this distinction in the ap- 
petitive f)art, for since the appetite is a move- 
ment of the soul to individual things, it seems 
that every act of the appetite regards an in- 
dividual thing. Therefore the intellectual ap- 
petite should not be distinguished from the sen- 
sitive. 

Ob;\ 3. Further, as under the apprehensive 
power, the appetitive is subordinate as a lower 
power, so also is the moving power. But the 
moving power which in man follows the intel- 
lect is not distinct from the moving p)ower which 
in animals follows sense. Therefore, for a like 
reason, neither is there distinction in the appeti- 
tive part. 

On the contrary^ The Philosopher distin- 
guishes* a twofold appetite, and says** that the 
higher appetite moves the lower. 

I answer that, We must say that the intel- 
lectual appetite is a distinct pow'cr from (he sen- 
sitive appetite. For the appetitive power is a 
passive power, which is naturally moved by the 
thing apprehended, “and thus the desirable thing 
apprehended is a mover which is not moved, 
while the appetite is a mover moved,” as the 
Philosopher says.® Now things passive and mov- 
able are differentiated according to the distinc- 
tion of the corresponding active and moving 
principles, because the moving principle must 

‘ Styul, in, 9 (432*’5); alsoni, 10 (433*^23). 
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be proportionate to the movable, and the active 
to the passive; indeed, the passive power itself 
has its very nature from its relation to its active 
principle. Therefore, since what is apprehended 
by the intellect and what is apprehended by 
sense are generically different, consequently the 
intellectual appetite is distinct from the sensi- 
tive. 

Reply Ohj. i. It is not accidental to the thing 
desired to be apprehended by the sense or the 
intellect; on the contrary, this belongs to it 
Per se, for the desirable thing does not move the 
appetite except as it is apprehended. And so 
differences in the thing apprehended are of 
themselves differences of the desirable thing. 
And so the appetitive powers are distinct ac- 
cording to the distinction of the things appre- 
hended, as according to their proper objects. 

Reply Obj. 2. The intellectual appetite, 
though it tends to things which arc singular out- 
side the soul, yet tends to them according to 
some universal aspect, as when it desires some- 
thing because it is good. Flence the Philosopher 
says^ that hatred can pertain to a universal, as 
when “we hate every kind of thief ” In the .same 
way by the intellectual appetite we may desire 
the immaterial good, which is not apprehended 
by .sense, such as knowledge, the virtues and 
the like. 

Reply Obj 3. As the Philosopher .says,*" a uni- 
versal opinion does not move except by means 
of a particular opinion; and in like manner the 
higher appetite moves by means of the lower. 
And therefore there are not two distinct moving 
powers following the intellect and the sense. 

QUESTION LXXXI 
Of sensuality 
{In Three Articles) 

Next we have to consider sf isuality, concern- 
ing which there are three points of inquiry: (1) 
Whether .sensuality is only an appetitive power? 
(2) Whether it is divided into irascible and con- 
cupiscible as distinct powers? (3) Whether the 
irascible and concupiscible powers obey reason? 

Article i. Whether Sensuality Is Only 
Appetitive? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It would 
seem that sensuality is not only appetitive, but 
also cognitive. 

Objection i. For Augustine says {De Trin. 
xii, 12)® that “the sensual movement of the soul 

* Rhetoric, n, 4 (1382*5). 
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which is directed to the bodily senses is common 
to us and beasts,” But the bodily senses belong 
to the apprehensive powers. Therefore sensual- 
ity is a cognitive power. 

Obj. 2. Further, things which come under one 
division seem to be of one genus. But Augustine 
(De Trin. xii, loc. cit.) divides sensuality 
against the higher and lower reason, which per- 
tain to knowledge. Therefore sensuality also is 
a cognitive power. 

Obj. 3. Further, in man's temptations sen- 
suality stands in the place of the serpent. But 
in the temptation of our first parents the ser- 
pent presented himself as one giving informa- 
tion and proposing sin, which belong to the cog- 
nitive power. Therefore sensuality is a cognitive 
power. 

On the contrary, Sensuality is defined as “the 
appetite of things pertaining to the body.”^ 

I answer that. The name sensuality seems (o 
be taken from the sensual movement, of which 
Augustine speaks {De Trin. xii, 12, 13),^ just 
as the name of a power is taken from its act; 
for instance, sight from seeing Now the sensual 
movement is an appetite following sensitive ap- 
prehension. For the act of the apprehcn.sive 
power is not so properly called a movement as 
the act of the appetite, since the operation of 
the apprehensive power is com[)leted in the very 
fact that the thing apprehended is in the one 
that apprehends, while the operation of the ap- 
petitive power is completed in the fart that he 
who desires is borne towards the thing desirable. 
Therefore the operation of the apprehensive 
power is likened to rest, whereas the operation 
of the appetitive power is rather likened to 
movement. Therefore by sensual movement we 
understand the operation of the appetitive 
power, ^0 that sensuality is the name of the sen- 
sitive appetite. 

Reply Obj. t. By saying that the sen.sual 
movement of the soul is directed to the bodily 
senses, Augustine does not give us to understand 
that the bodily senses are included in sensuality, 
but rather that the movement of sensuality is 
a certain inclination to the bodily senses, since 
we desire things which are apprehended through 
the bodily senses. And thus the bodily sen.ses 
appertain to sensuality as a kind of prelim- 
inary. 

Reply Obj. 2. Sensuality is divided against 
higher and lower reason, as having in common 
with them the act of movement; for the appre- 
hensive power, to which belong the higher and 

^ Ci Peter Lombard, Sent., 11, d. x\iv, 4 (QR i, 421). 
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lower reason, is a moving power, as is appetite, 
to which appertains sensuality. 

Reply Obj. 3. The serpent not only showed 
and proposed sin, but also incited to the com- 
mission of sin. And in this sensuality is signified 
by the serpent. 

Article 2. Whether the Sensitive Appetite Is 
Divided Into the Irascible and Concupiscible 
As Distmet Powers? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that the sensitive appetite is not 
divided into the irascible and concupiscible as 
distinct powers. 

Objection 1. For the same power of the soul 
regards “both sides of a contrariety, as sight 
regards both black and white,” according to the 
riiilosopher.’’ But suitable and harmful are con- 
traries. Since, then, the concupiscible power re- 
gards what is suitable, wdiile the irascible is con- 
cerned with what is harmful, it seems that 
irascible and concupiscible are the same power 
in the soul. 

Obj. 2. Further, the sensitive appetite regards 
only what is suitable according to the senses. 
But such is the object of the concupiscible 
power. Therefore there is no sensitive appetite 
differing from the concupiscible. 

Obj. 3. P'urlher, hatred is in the irascible part ; 
for Jerome says on Matt. 13. 33:'* “Wc ought 
to have the hatred of vice in the irascifile 
power.” But hatred is contrary to love, and is 
in the concupiscible jiart. Therefore the con- 
cupiscible and irascible arc the same powers. 

On the contrary, Gregory of Nyssa fNem- 
esius, De Natiira Homnasy and Damasceme 
{De Fid Orth, ii, 12)'' assign two powders to the 
sensitive appetite, the irascible and the con- 
cupiscible parts. 

I answer that. The sensitive appetite is one 
generic pow’cr, and is called sensuality; but it 
is divided info two pow’crs, which are species of 
the sensitive appetite — the irascible and the* 
concupiscible In order to make this clear, we 
must observe that in natural corruptible things 
there is needed an inclination not only to (he ac- 
quisition of wdiat is suitable and to the avoiding 
of w'hat is harmful, but also to resistance against 
corruptive and contrary agencies which are a 
hindrance to the acquisition of what is suit- 
able, and arc jiroductive of harm. For ex- 
ample, fire has a natural inclination not only 

^Soul,\i, II (422^23). 
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to rise from a lower position, which is unsuit- 
able to it, towards a higher position which 
is suitable, but also to resist whatever de- 
stroys or hinders its action. Therefore, since 
the sensitive appetite is an inclination fol- 
lowing sensitive apprehension, as natural ap- 
petite is an inclination following the natural 
form, there must be two appetitive powers in 
the sensitive part — one through which the soul 
is inclined absolutely to seek what is suitable 
according to the senses, and to fly from what is 
hurtful, and this is called the concupiscible; and 
another by which an animal resists these attacks 
that hinder what is suitable and inflict harm, 
and this is called the irascible. And so we say 
that its object is something arduous, because 
its tendency is to overcome and rise above ob- 
stacles. 

Now these two are not to be reduced to one 
principle, for sometimes the soul busies itself 
with unpleasant things against the inclination of 
the concupiscible appetite in order that, follow- 
ing the impulse of the irascible appetite, it may 
fight against obstacles. Hence also the passions 
of the irascible appetite seem to go against the 
passions of the concupiscible appetite, since con- 
cupiscence, on being roused, diminishes anger, 
and anger being roused, diminishes concupiscence 
in many cases. This is clear also from the fact 
that the irascible is, as it were, the champion and 
defender of the concupiscible, when it rises up 
against what hinders the acquisition of the suit- 
able things which the concupiscible desires, or 
against what inflicts harm, from which the con- 
cupiscible flies. And for this reason all the pas- 
sions of the irascible appetite rise from the pas- 
sions of the concupiscible appetite and ter- 
minate in them; for instance, anger rises from 
sadness, and having wrought vengeance, ter- 
minates in joy. For this reason also the quarrels 
of animals are about things concupiscible — 
namely, food and sex, as the Philosopher .says.^ 

Reply Obj, i. The concupiscible powder re- 
gards both what is suitable and what is unsuit- 
able. But the object of the irascible pow'er is to 
resist the onslaught of the unsuitable. 

Reply Obj. 2. As in the apprehensive powers 
of the sensitive part there is an estimative 
power, W'hich perceives those things which do 
not change the senses, as we hav> said above 
(q. Lxxvm, A. 2), so also in the sensitive ap- 
petite there is a certain appetitive power which 
regards something as suitable not because it 
pleases the senses, but because it is useful to 

1 History of Animals, viii, i (589*2); cf. vii, 18 (S7i^S); 
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the animal for self-defence; and this is the 
irascible power. 

Reply Obj. 3. Hatred belongs absolutely to 
the concupiscible appetite, but by reason of the 
strife which arises from hatred, it may pertain 
to the irascible appetite. 

Article 3. Whether the Irascible and Concu- 
piscible Appetites Obey Reason? 

W^c proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that the irascible and concupiscible 
appetites do not obey reason. 

Objection i. For irascible and concupiscible 
are parts of sensuality. But sensuality does not 
obey reason ; hence it is signified by the seqient, 
as Augustine says {De Trin. xii, 12, 13).“'^ There- 
fore the irascible and concupiscible appetites 
do not obey reason. 

Obj. 2. Further, what obeys a certain thing 
does not resist it. But the irascible and con- 
cupiscible appetites resist reason: according to 
the Apostle (Rom. 7. 23) : / see another law in 
my members fighting against the law of my 
mind. Therefore the irascible and concupiscible 
appetites do not obey reason. 

Obj. 3. Further, as the appetitive power is 
inferior to the rational part of the soul, so also 
is the sensitive power. But the sensitive part of 
the soul does not obey reason, for we neither 
hear nor see just when we wish. Therefore, in 
like manner, neither do the powers of the sensi- 
tive appetite, the irascible and concupiscible, 
obey reason. 

On the contrary. Damascene says (De Fid. 
Orth, ii, I2)’'’ that “the part of the soul which is 
obedient and amenable to reason is divided into 
concupiscence and anger.” 

Damwer that, In two ways the irascible and 
concupiscible powers obey the higher part, in 
which are the intellect or reason, and the will: 
first, as to the reason, secondly as to the will. 
They obey the reason in theix own acts, because 
in other animals the sensitive appetite is na- 
turally moved by the estimative power; for in- 
stance, a sheep, esteeming the wolf as an enemy, 
is afraid. In man the estimative power, as we 
have said above (q. lxxviit, a. 4), is replaced 
by the cogitative power, which is called by some 
the parlicular reason, because it compares in- 
dividual intentions.'* Thus in man the sensitive 
appetite is naturally moved by this particular 
reason. But this same particular reason is na- 
turally guided and moved according to the uni- 
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versal mson and so, in syllogistic reasoning 
particular conclusions are drawn from universal 
propositions. Therefore it is clear that the uni- 
versal reason directs the sensitive appetite, 
which is divided into concupiscible and irascible, 
and this appetite obeys it. But because to draw 
particular conclusions from universal principles 
is not the work of the intellect, as such, but of 
the reason, hence it is that the irascible and 
concupiscible are said to obey the reason rather 
than to obey the intellect. Anyone can ex- 
perience this in himself, for by applying certain 
universal considerations, anger or fear or the 
like may be modified or excited. 

To the will also is the sensitive appetite sub- 
ject in execution, which is accomplished by the 
moving power. For in other animals movement 
follows at once the concupiscible and irascible 
appetites; for instance, the sheep, fearing the 
wolf, flies at once, because it has no superior 
counteracting appetite. On the contrary, man is 
not moved a I once, according to the irascible 
and concupiscible appetites, but he aw'aits the 
command of the will, which is the superior ap- 
petite. For wherever there is order among a 
number of moving powers, the second only 
moves by virtue of the first; and so the lower 
appetite is not sutficient to cause movement un- 
less the higher appetite consents And this is 
what the Philosopher says,^ that the higher ap- 
petite moves the lower appeiitc, as the higher 
.sphere moves the lower. In this way, therefore, 
the irascible and concupiscible are subject to 
reason. 

Reply Obj. I. Sensuality is signified by the 
serpent in what is proper to it as a sensitive 
power. Hut the irascible and concupiscible 
powers denominate the sensitive appetite rather 
on the part of the act, to which they are led by 
the reason, as we have said. 

Reply Obj 2, As the Philosopher says,'^ “We 
observe in an animal a despotic and a politic 
principle, for the soul dominates the body by 
a despotic power; but the intellect dominates 
the appetite by a politic and royal power.” For 
that power is called despotic whereby a man 
rules his slaves, who have not the right to resist 
in any way the orders of the one that commands 
them, since they have nothing of their own. But 
that power is called politic and royal by which 
a man rules over free subjects, who, though sub- 
ject to the government of the ruler, have never- 
theless something of their own, by reason of 
which they can resist the orders of him who 
commands. And so, the soul is said to rule the 
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body by a despotic power because the members 
of the body cannot in any way resist the sway 
of the soul, but at the soul’s command both 
hand and foot, and whatever member is nat- 
urally moved by voluntary movement, are 
moved at once. But the intellect or reason is 
said to rule the irascible and concupiscible by 
a politic power, because the sensitive appetite 
has something of its own, by virtue of which it 
can resist the commands of reason. For the sen- 
sitive appetite is naturally moved not only by 
the estimative power in other animals, and in 
man by the cogitative power which the uni- 
versal reason guides, but also by the imagina- 
tion and sense. And so it is that we experience 
that the irascible and concupiscible powers do 
resist reason, since we sense or imagine some- 
thing pleasant, which reason forbids, or un- 
pleasant, which reason commands. And so from 
the fact that the irascible and concupiscible 
resist reason in something we must not conclude 
that they do not obey. 

Reply Obj. 3. The exterior senses require for 
action exterior sensible things, whereby they are 
changed, and the presence of which is not ruled 
by reason. But the interior powers, both appeti- 
tive and apprehensi\'e. do not require exterior 
things. Therefore they are subject to the com- 
mand of reason, which can not only incite or 
modify the affections of the appetitive power, 
but can also form the phantasms of the imagina- 
tion. 

QUESTION LXXXII 
Of the will 
(In Five Articles) 

We next consider the will. Under this head there 
are five points of inquiry; (i) Whether the will 
desires something of necessity? (2) Whether it 
desires everything of necessity? (3) Whether it 
is a higher power than the intellect? (4) 
Whether the will moves the intellect? (5) 
Whether the will is divided into irascible and 
concupiscible? 

Article i. Whether the Will Desires 
Something o] Necessity? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It would 
seem that the will desires nothing of necessity. 

Objection i. For Augustine says*’ that if any- 
thing is necessary it is not voluntary. But what- 
ever the will desires is voluntary. Therefore 
nothing that the will desires is desired of neces- 
sity. 

* City 0 / God , v, 10 (PL 41, 152), 
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Obj. 2 . Further, “the rational powers,” ac* 
cording to the Philosopher,* “extend to opposite 
things.” But the will is a rational power, be- 
cause, as he says,* “the will is in the reason.” 
Therefore the will extends to opposite things, 
and therefore it is determined to nothing of 
necessity. 

ObJ. 3. Further, by the will we are masters of 
our own actions. But we are not masters of that 
which is of necessity. Therefore the act of the 
will cannot be necessitated. 

Oft the contrary, Augustine says {De Trin. 
xiii, 4)® that “all desire happiness with one 
will.” Now if this were not necessary, but 
contingent, there w’ould at least be a few excep- 
tions. Therefore the will de.sircs .something 
of necessity. 

I answer that, The w'ord necessity is em- 
ployed in many ways. For that which cannot 
not be is necessary. Now that a thing must be 
may belong to it by an intrinsic principle : either 
material, as when we say that everything com- 
posed of contraries is of necessity corruptible: 
or formal, as w'hen we say that it is necessary 
for the three angles of a triangle to be equal to 
two right angles. And this is natural and abso- 
lute necessity. In another way, that a thing 
must be, belongs to it by reason of something 
extrinsic, which is either the end or the agent 
On the part of the end, as when without it the 
end is not to be attained or so well attained; 
for instance, food is said to be nece.ssary for 
life, and a horse is necessary for a journey. This 
is called necessity of end, and sometimes also 
utility On the part of the agent, a thing must 
be, when someone is forced by some agent, so 
that he is not able to do the contrary This is 
called necessity of coercion. 

Now this necessity of coercion is altogether 
contrar>" to the will For we call that violent 
which is against the inclination of a thing. But 
the very movement of the will is an inclination 
to something. Therefore, as a thing is called 
natural because it is according to the inclination 
of nature, so a thing is called voluntary because 
it is according to the inclination of the will. 
Therefore, just as it is impossible for a thing to 
be at the same time violcrjt and natural, so it is 
impossible for a thing to.be absolutely coerced 
or violent, and voluntary. 

But necessity of end is not contrary to the 
will when the end cannot be attained except 
in one way; thus from the will to cro.ss the 

' Metaphysics, ix, 2 (i046**s). 
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sea arises in the will the necessity to wish for a 
ship. 

In like manner neither is natural necessity 
contrary to the will. Indeed, more than this, for 
as the intellect of necessity adheres to the first 
principles, the will must of necessity adhere to 
the last end, which is happiness, since the end is 
in practical matters what the principle is in 
speculative matters, as is stated in the Physics.* 
For wbat befits a thing naturally and immovably 
must be the root and principle of all else per- 
taining to it, since the nature of a thing is the 
first in everything, and every movement arises 
from something immovable. 

Reply Obj. i. The words of Augustine are to 
be understood of the necessity of coercion. But 
natural necessity does not take away the liberty 
of the will, as he says himself.® 

Reply Obj. 2. The will, so far as it desires a 
thing naturally, corresponds rather to the intel- 
lect as regards natural principles than to the 
reason, which extends to opposite things. There- 
fore in this rc.spcct it is rather an intellectual 
than a rational pow'er. 

Reply Obj 3. We are masters of our own ac- 
tions by reason of our being able to choose this 
or that But choice regards not the end, but “the 
means to the end." as the Philosopher says® 
Thus the desire of the ultimate end does not re- 
gard those actions of which w'e are masters. 

Article 2. Whether the Will Desires of 
Necessity, Whatever It Desires? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that the w'ill desires all things of 
necessity, whatever it desires. 

Objection i. For Dionysius says (Div. Nom. 
iv)^ that “evil is outside the scope of the will ” 
Therefore the will tends of necessity to the good 
which is proposed to it. 

Obj. 2. Further, the object of (he wm‘11 is com- 
pared to the will as the mover to the thing mov- 
able. But the movement of the movable neces- 
sarily follows the mover. Therefore it seems 
that the wall’s object moves it of necessity. 

Obj. 3. Further, as the thing apprehended by 
scn.se is the object of the sensiliv^e appetite, so 
the thing apprehended by the intellect is the ob- 
ject of the intellectual appetite, w’hich is called 
the will. But what is apprehended by the sense 
moves the sensitive appetite of nece.ssity; for 
Augustine says (Ce?t. ad lit. ix, 14)® that “an- 
imals arc moved by things seen.” Therefore it 
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seems that whatever is apprehended by the in- 
tellect moves the will of necessity. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {Retract, i, 
g)^ that “it is the will by which we sin and live 
well,” and so the will extends to opposite things. 
Therefore it does not desire of necessity all 
things whatsoever it desires. 

I answer that, The will does not desire of ne- 
cessity whatsoever it desires. In order to make 
this evident we must observe that as the intellect 
naturally and of necessity adheres to the first 
principles, so the will adheres to the last end, as 
we have'said already (a. i ). Now there are some 
things intelligible which have not a necessary 
connection with the first principles, such as con- 
tingent propositions, the denial of which does 
not involve a denial of the first principles. And 
to such the intellect does not assent of necessity. 
But there are some propositions which have a 
necessary connection with the first principles, 
such as demonstrable conclusions, a denial of 
which involves a denial of the first principles. 
And to these the intellect assents of necessity, 
when once it is aware, through demonstration, 
of the necessary connection of these conclusions 
with the principles; but it does not assent of 
nece.ssity until through the demonstration it 
recognizes the necessity of such connection It 
is the same with the will. For there are certain 
individual goods which have not a nece.ssary con- 
nect ion with happiness, because without them a 
man can be happy, and to such the will does not 
adhere of necessity. But there are some things 
which have a net cssary connection with happi- 
ne.ss, by means of which things man adheres to 
God, in Whom alone true happiness con'^ists 
Nevertheless, until tlirough the certitude of the 
Divine Vision the necessity of such connection 
be shown, the will does not adhere to God of 
necessity, nor to those things which are of God. 
But the will of the man who sees God in Plis Es- 
sence of necessity adheres to God, just as now 
we desire of necessity to be happy. It is therefore 
clear that the will docs not desire of nece.ssity 
whatever it desires. 

Reply Obj. I. The will can lend to nothing ex- 
cept under the aspect of good. But because good 
is of many kinds, for this reason the will is not 
of necessity determined to one. 

Reply Obj, 2. The mover of necessity causes 
movement in the thing movable when the power 
of the mover exceeds the thing movable, so that 
its entire capacity (possibilltas) is subject to 
the mover. But as the capacity of the will re- 
gards the universal and perfect good, its capaci- 
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ty is not subjected to any individual good. And 
therefore it is not of necessity moved by it. 
Reply Obj. 3. The sensitive power does not 
compare different things with each other, as rea- 
son does, but it apprehends absolutely some one 
thing. Therefore, according to that one thing, 
it moves the sensitive appetite in a determinate 
w^ay. But the reason is a power that compares 
several things together. Therefore from several 
things the intellectual appetite — that is, the will 
— ^may be moved, but not of necessity from one 
thing. 

Article 3. Whether the Will Is a Higher 
Power Than the Intellect? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that the will is a higher power than 
the intellect. 

Objection i. Imr the object of the will is good 
and the end. But the end is the first and highest 
cau.se. Therefore the will is the first and highest 
power. 

Obj. 2. Further, in the order of natural things 
we observe a progress from imperfect things to 
perfect. And this also appears in the powers of 
the soul, for sense precedes the intellect, which 
is more noble. Now the act of the will, in the 
natural order, follows the act of the intellect. 
Therefore the w^ill is a more noble and perfect 
power than the intellect. 

Obj 3. Further, habits are proportioned to 
their powxTs as perfections to what they make 
perfect. But the habit which perfects the wdll — 
namely, charity — is more noble than the habits 
which j)crfect the intellect, for it is written (I 
Cor. 13. 2) : Ij I should know all mysteries, and 
if I should have all jaith, afid have not charity, 
I am nothing. Therefore the will is a higher 
power than the intellect. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher holds the 
intellect to be the highest power of the soul.“ 

/ answer that, The superiority of one thing 
over another can be con.sidcred in tw'o ways: 
absolutely and relatively. Now a thing is consid- 
ered to be such ab.soluUiy w’hich is considered 
such in it.self, but relatively as it is such with re- 
gard to something else. If therefore the intellect 
and will be considered with regard to them- 
selves, then the infelect is the higher power. 
And this is clear if A compare their respective 
objects to one anolhdr. For the object of the in- 
tellect is more simple and more absolute than 
the object of the will, since I he object of the in- 
tellect is the very notion of good as desirable; 
and the good as desirable, the notion of which is 

* Ethics. X, 7 (n77*2o). 
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in the intellect, is the object of the will. Now way the intellect precedes the will, as the mov- 


the more simple and the more abstract a thing 
is, the nobler and higher it is in itself ; and there- 
fore the object of the intellect is higher than the 
object of the will. Therefore, since the proper 
nature of a power is in its order to its object, it 
follows that the intellect in itself and absolutely 
is higher and nobler than the will. 

But relatively and by comparison with some- 
thing else, we find that the will is sometimes 
higher than the intellect, from the fact that the 
object of the will occurs in something higher 
than that in which occurs the object of the intel- 
lect. Thus, for instance, I might say that hearing 
is relatively nobler than sight, in so far as some- 
thing in which there is sound is nobler than 
something in which there is colour, though 
colour is nobler and simpler than sound. For, as 
we have said above (q. xvi, a. i; q. xxvii, a. 
4), the action of the intellect consists in this — 
that the notion of the thing under.stood is in the 
one who understands, while the act of the will 
consists in this — that the will is inclined to the 
thing itself as it is in itself And therefore the 
Philosopher says in the Metaphysics^ that good 
and evil, which are objects of the will, are in 
things, but truth and error, which are objects of 
the intellect, are in the mind. When, therefore, 
the thing in which there is good is nobler than 
the soul itself, in which is the idea understood, 
by comparison with such a thing the will is 
higher than the intellect. But when the thing 
which is good is less noble than the soul, then 
even in comparison with (hat thing the intellect 
is higher than the will. Therefore the love of 
God is better than the knowledge of God; but, 
on the contrary, the knowledge of corporeal 
things is better than the love of them. Absolute- 
ly, however, the intellect is nobler than the will. 

Reply Obj. i. The aspect of cause is perceived 
by comparing one thing to another, and in such 
a comparison the notion of good is found to be 
nobler; but truth signifies something, more ab- 
solute, and extends to the notion of good itself; 
thus, even good is something true. But, again, 
truth is something good, according as the intel- 
lect is a thing, and truth its end And among 
other ends this is the mos^ excellent, as also is 
the intellect among the oth > powers. 

Reply Obj. 2. What pre^ edes in o? der of gen- 
eration and time is less perfect, for in one and 
the same thing potency precedes act, and imper- 
fection precedes perfection. But what precedes 
absolutely and in the order of nature is more per- 
fect, for thus act precedes potency. And in this 
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ing power precedes the thing movable, and as 
the active precedes the passive ; for good which 
is understood moves the will. 

Reply Obj. 3. This reason is verified of the 
will as compared with what is above the soul. 
For charity is the virtue by which we love God. 

Article 4. Whether the Will Moves 
the Intellect? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that the will does not move the in- 
tellect. 

Objection i. For what move excels and pre- 
cedes what is moved, because what moves is an 
agent, and “the agent is nobler than the patient,” 
as Augustine says (Gen. ad lit. xii, and the 
Philosopher.^ But the intellect excels and pre- 
cedes the will, as we have said above (a. 3). 
Therefore the will does not move the intellect. 

Obj. 2. Further, what moves is not moved by 
what is moved, except perhaps accidentally. But 
the intellect moves the will, because the good 
apprehended by the intellect moves without be- 
ing moved, whereas the appetite moves and is 
moved. Therefore the intellect is not moved by 
the will. 

Obj 3. Further, we can will nothing but what 
we understand If, therefore, in order to under- 
stand. the will moves by willing to understand, 
that act of the will mu.st be preceded by another 
act of the intellect, and this act of the intellect 
by another act of the will, and so on indefinitely, 
which is impo.ssible. Therefore the will does not 
move the intellect. 

On the contrary^ Damascene says (De Fid. 
Orth, ii, 26):^ “It is in our power whether to 
learn an art or not.” But a thing is in our power 
by the will, and we learn art by the intellect. 
Therefore the will moves the intellect. 

I answer that, A thing is said to move in two 
ways. First, as an end, for instance, when we say 
that the end moves the doer. In this way the in- 
tellect moves the will, because the good under- 
stood is the object of the will, and moves it as an 
end. Secondly, a thing is said to move as an 
agent, as what alters moves what is altered, and 
what impels moves what is impelled. In this way 
the will moves the intellect, and all the powers 
of the soul, as Anselm says (Eadmer, Dc Simili- 
tudinihus) The reason is, because wherever we 
have order among a number of active powers, 
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that power which regards the universal end 
moves the powers which regard partirular ends. 
And we may observe this both in nature and in 
political things. For the heaven, which aims at 
the universal preservation of things subject to 
generation and corruption moves all inferior 
bodies, each of which aims at the preservation 
of its own species or of the individual. The king 
also, who aims at the common good of the whole 
kingdom, by his rule moves all the governors of 
cities, each of whom rules over his own particu- 
lar city. Now the object of the will is good and 
the end in general, and each power is directed to 
some suitable good proper to it, as sight is di- 
rected to the perception of colour, and the intel- 
lect to the knowledge of truth. Therefore the 
will as an agent moves all the powers of the soul 
to their respective acts, except the natural pow- 
ers of the vegetative part, which are not subject 
to our choice. 

Reply Obj. i. The intellect may be considered 
in two ways : as apprehensive of universal being 
and truth, and as a thing and a particular power 
having a determinate act. In like manner also 
the will may be considered in two ways: accord- 
ing to the common nature of its object — that is 
to say, as appetitive of universal good — and as 
a determinate f)ower of the soul having a deter- 
minate act. If, therefore, the intellect and will 
be compared with one another under the aspect 
of the universality of their respective objects, 
then, as we have said above (a. 3), the intellect 
is higher and nobler absolutely than the will. If, 
however, we take the intellect according to the 
common nature of its object and the will as a 
determinate power, then again the intellect is 
higher and nobler than the will, because under 
the notion of being and truth which the intellect 
apprehends is contained both the will itself, and 
its act, and its object. Thus the intellect under- 
stands the will, and its act, and its object, just 
as it understands other special things, as stone 
or wood, which are contained in the common 
notion of being and truth. But if we consider the 
will as regards the common nature of its object, 
which is good, and the intellect as a thing and a 
special power, then the intellect itself, and its 
aft, and its object, which is truth, each of which 
is some special good, are contained under the 
common notion of good And in this way the will 
is higher than the intellect, and can move it. 
From this we can easily understand why these 
powers include one another in their acts, because 
the intellect understands that the will wills, and 
the will wills the intellect to understand. In the 
same way good is contained in truth, inasmuch 
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as it is an understood truth, and truth in good, 
inasmuch as it is a desired good. 

Reply Obj. 2. The intellect moves the will in 
one sense, and the will moves the intellect in an- 
other, as we have said above. 

Reply Obj. 3. There is no need to go on in- 
definitely, but we must stop at the intellect as 
preceding all the rest. For every movement of 
the will must be preceded by apprehension, 
whereas every apprehension is not preceded by 
an act of the will; but the principle of counsel- 
ling and understanding is an intellectual princi- 
ple higher than our intellect — namely, God — as 
also Aristole says,* and in this way he explains 
that there is no need to proceed to infinity. 

Article 5. Whether We Should Distinguish 
Irascible and Concupiscible Parts in the 
Superior A ppetite? 

proceed thus to the Fifth Article : It would 
seem that we ought to distinguish irascible and 
concupiscible parts in the superior appetite, 
which is the will 

Objection i. For the concupiscible power is 
so called from concupisccrey to desire, and the 
irascible part from irasci, to be angry. But there 
is a concupiscence which cannot belong to the 
sensitive appetite, but only to the intellectual, 
which is the will, as the concupiscence of wis- 
dom, of which it is said (Wisd. 6. 21) : The con^ 
cupisccnce of wisdom bringeth to the eternal 
kingdom. There is also a certain anger which 
cannot belong to the sensitive appetite, but only 
to the intellectual, as when our anger is directed 
against vice. Hence Jerome commenting on 
Matt. 13. 33'^ warns us to have the hatred of 
vice in the irascible part. Therefore we should 
distinguish irascible and concupiscible parts in 
the intellectual soul as well as in the sensitive. 

Obj. 2. Further, as is commonly said, charity 
is in the concupiscible, and hope in the irascible 
part. But they cannot be in the sensitive appe- 
tite, because their objects are not sensible, but 
intellectual. Therefore we must assign an irasci- 
ble .and a concupiscible power to the intellectual 
part . 

Obj. 3. Further, it is said {Dc Spiritu et Am- 
may that “the soul Iws these powers” — namely, 
the irascible, concui wcible, and rational — “be- 
fore it is united to tA body.” But no power of 
the sensitive part belongs to the soul alone, but 
to the soul and body united, as we have said 
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above (q. lxxviii, aa. 5, 8). Therefore the iras- 
cible and concupiscible powers are in the will, 
which is the intellectual appetite. 

On the contrary, Gregory of Nyssa (Neme- 
sius, De Nat. Hom.y says that the irrational 
part of the soul is divided into the desiring and 
irascible, and Damascene says the same (De Fid. 
Orth, ii, 1 2). 2 And the Philosopher says*’ that 
“the will is in the reason, while in the irrational 
part of the soul are concupiscence and anger, or 
desire and wrath,” 

/ answer that, The irascible and concupiscible 
are not parts of the intellectual appetite, which 
is called the will. Because, as was said above (q. 
Lix, A. 4; Q. Lxxix, A. 7 ), a power which is di- 
rected to an object according to some common 
notion is not differentiated by special differences 
which are contained under that common notion. 
For instance, because sight regards the visible 
thing under the common notion of something 
coloured, the visual power is not multiplied ac- 
cording to the different kinds of colour; but if 
there were a power regarding white as white, 
and not as something coloured, it would be dis- 
tinct from a power regarding black as black. 

Now the sensitive appetite does not consider 
the common notion of good, because neither do 
the senses apprehend the universal. And there- 
fore the parts of the sensitive appetite are dif- 
ferentiated by the different notions of particular 
good; for the concupiscible is related to its 
proper notion of good, as something pleasant to 
the senses and suitable to nature, whereas the 
irascible is related to the notion of good as 
something that wards off and repels what is hurt- 
ful. But the will regards good according to the 
common notion of good, and therefore in the 
wall, which is the intellectual appetite, there is 
no differentiation of appetitive powers, so that 
there be in the intellectual appetite an irascible 
power distinct from a concupsiciblc powder; just 
as neither on the part of the intellect arc the ap- 
prehending powers multiplied, although they are 
on the part of the senses. 

Reply Ohj. i. Lcove. concupiscence, and the 
like can be understood in two ways. Sometimes 
they are taken as passions — arising, that is, with 
a certain disturbance of th^ soul. And thus they 
are commonly understood^ :ind in this sense they 
are only in the sensitivef. tppetite They may, 
however, be taken in anotifer way, as far as they 
are simple affections without passion or disturb- 
ance of the soul, and thus they are acts of the 
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will. And in this sense, too, they are attributed 
to the angels and to God. But if taken in this 
sense, they do not belong to different powers, 
but only to one power, which is called the will. 

Reply Ohj. 2, The will itself may be said to be 
irascible, as far as it wills to repel evil not from 
any sudden movement of a passion, but from a 
judgment of the reason. And in the same way 
the will may be said to be concupiscible on ac- 
count of its desire for good. And thus in the 
irascible and concupiscible are charity and hope 
— that is, in the will as ordered to such acts. And 
in this way, too, we may understand the words 
quoted (Dc Spiritu ct Animd), that the irascible 
and concupiscible powers are in the soul before 
it is united to the body (as long as we under- 
stand priority of nature, and not of time), al- 
though there is no need to have faith in what 
that book says. And so the answer to the third 
objection is clear. 

QUESTION LXXXIII 
Of free choice 
(In Four Articles) 

We now inquire concerning free choice. Under 
this head (here are four points of inquiry: (i) 
Whether man has free choice? (2) What is free 
choice — a power, an act, or a habit? (3) If it is 
a power, is it appetitive or cognitive? (4) If it 
is appetitive, is it the same power as the will, or 
distinct? 

Article 1. Whether Man Has Free Choice? 

We proceed tims to the First Article: It 
would seem that man has not free choice. 

Objection i. For whoever has free choice docs 
what he wills. But man does not what he walls, 
for it is written (Rom. 7. ig): For the good 
which / will I do not, but the evil which / will 
not, that I do. Therefore man has not free 
choice. 

Obj. 2. Further, whoever has free choice has 
in his power to will or not to will, to do or not to 
do. But this is not in man’s power, for it is writ- 
ten (Rom. 9. 16): It is not of him that willeth 
— namely, to wall — nor of him that runneth — 
namely, to run. Therefore man has not free 
choice. 

Obj. 3. Further “what is free is cause of it- 
self," as the Philosopher says.^ Therefore what 
is moved by another is not free. But God moves 
the will, for it is \vritten (Prov. 21. i): The 
heart of the king is in the hand of the Lord; 
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whithersoever He will He shall turn it; and 
(Phil. 2. 13); It is God Who worketh in you 
both to will and to accomplish. Therefore man 
has not free choice. 

Obj. 4. Further, whoever has free choice is 
master of his own actions. But man is not mas- 
ter of his own actions: for it is written (Jer. 10. 
23) : The way of a man is not his: neither is it 
in a man to walk. Therefore man has not free 
choice. 

Obj. 5. Further, the Philosopher says,* “Ac- 
cording as each one is, such docs the end seem to 
him.” But it is not in our power to be of one 
quality or another, for this comes to us from na- 
ture. Therefore it is natural to us to follow some 
particular end, and therefore we do not do so 
from free choice. 

On the contrary y It is written (Ecclus. 15. 
14) ; God made man from the beginning^ and left 
him in the hand of his ow 7 t counsel; and the 
gloss adds^: That is ‘‘of his free choice.” 

I answer that, Man has free choice. Otherwise 
counsels, exhortations, commands, prohibitions, 
rewards and |)unishments would be in vain. In 
order to make this evident, we must observe 
that some things act without judgment, as a 
stone moves downwards; and in like manner all 
things which lack knowledge. And some act from 
judgment, but not a free judgment; as brute 
animals. For the .sheep, seeing the wolf, judges 
it a thing to be shunned, from a natural and not 
a free judgment, because it judges, not from an 
act of comparison, but from natural instinct 
And the same thing is to be .said of any judgment 
of brute animals But man acts from judgment 
because by his kno^ving power he judges that 
something should be avoided or sought. But be- 
cause this judgment, in the case of some particu- 
lar act, is not from a natural instinct, but from 
some act of comparison in the reason, therefore 
he acts from free judgment and retains the 
power of being inclined to various things. For 
reason in contingent matters may follow oppo- 
site courses, as we see in dialectic syllogisms and 
rhetorical arguments. Now particular operations 
are contingent, and therefore in such matters the 
judgment of reason may follow opposite courses, 
and is not determined to one. And since man is 
rational man must have free choice. 

Reply Obj. I. As we have said above (q. 
Lxxxi, A. 3, Ans. 2), the sensitive appetite, 
though it obeys the reason, yet in a given case 
can resist by desiring what the reason forbids. 
This is therefore the good which man does not 
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when he wishes — namely, not to desire against 
reason, as Augustine says.® 

Reply Obj. 2. Those words of the Apostle are 
not to be taken as though man does not wish or 
does not run of his free choice, but because the 
free choice is not sufficient for this unless it be 
moved and helped by God. 

Reply Obj. 3. Free choice is the cause of its 
own movement, because by his free choice man 
moves himself to act. But it does not of necessi- 
ty belong to liberty that what is free should be 
the first cause of itself, as neither for one thing 
to be cause of another need it be the first cause. 
God, therefore, is the first cause, Who moves 
causes both natural and volunlar>\ And just as 
by moving natural causes He does not prevent 
their acts being natural, so by moving volun- 
tary causes He does not deprive their actions of 
being voluntary, but rather is He the cause of 
this very thing in them ; for He operates in each 
thing according to its own nature. 

Reply Obj. 4. “Man's way” is said “not to be 
his” in the execution of his choice, in which he 
may be impeded, whether he will or not. The 
choice itself, however, is in us, but presupposes 
the help of God. 

Reply Obj 5. Quality in man is of two kinds: 
natural and coming from without. Now the natu- 
ral quality may be in the intellectual part or in 
the body and its powders. From the very fact, 
therefore, that man is such by virtue of a natu- 
ral quality which is in the intellectual part, he 
naturally desires his last end, which is happiness. 
Which, indeed, is a natural desire, and is not 
subject to free choice, as is clear from w'hat W'e 
have said above (q. lxxxti, aa. i, 2). But on 
the part of the body and its powers man may be 
such by virtue of a natural quality, in so far as 
he is of such a temperament or disposition due 
to any impression \\ hat ever produced by cor- 
poreal causes, w^hich cannot affect the intellec- 
tual part, since it is not the act of a corporeal 
organ. And such as a man is by virtue of a cor- 
poreal quality, such also does his end seem to 
him, because from such a disposition a man is 
inclined to choose or reject something. But these 
inclinations are subject to the judgment of rea- 
son, which the lowcriappctite obeys, as we have 
.said (q. lxxxt, a. 3\ And so this is in no way 
prejudicial to free ch||ce. 

The qualities that c^e from without are hab- 
its and pa.'^sions, by vfftue of which a man is in- 
clined to one thing rather than to another. And 

3 Serm. ad Popul., cuv, 3 (PL 38, 834). Cf. Glossa interl., 
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yet even these inclinations are subject to the respect to those things which come under free 


judgment of reason. Such qualities, too, are sub- 
ject to reason, as it is in our power either to ac- 
quire them, whether by causing them or dispos- 
ing ourselves to them, or to reject them. And so 
there is nothing in this that is contrary to the 
freedom of choice. 

Article 2. Whether Free Choice Is a Power? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that free choice is not a power. 

Objection i. For free choice is nothing but a 
free judgment. But judgment denominates an 
act, not a power. Therefore free choice is not a 
power. 

Obj. 2. Further, free choice is defined as “the 
faculty of the will and reason.”^ But faculty de- 
nominates a facility of power, which is due to a 
habit. Therefore free choice is a habit. More- 
over Bernard says {Dc Gratia ei Lib. Arb. 1,2)* 
that free choice is “the soul’s habit of disposing 
of itself.” Therefore it is not a power. 

Obj. 3. Further, no natural power is forfeited 
through sin. But free choice is forfeited through 
sin, for Augustine says^ that “man, by abusing 
free choice, loses both it and himself.” There- 
fore free choice is not a power. 

On the contrary, Nothing but a power, it 
seems, is the subject of a habit. But free choice 
is the subject of grace, by the help of which it 
chooses what is good. Therefore free choice is a 
power. 

/ answer that, Although free choice in its strict 
sense denotes an act, in the common manner of 
speaking we call free choice that w'hich is the 
principle of the act by which man judges freely. 
Now in us the principle of an act is both power 
and habit; for we say that we know something 
both by knowledge and by the intellectual powder. 
Therefore free choice must be either a pow^er'^ or 
a habit, ^ or a power with a habit.^ That it is 
neither a habit nor a power together with a hab- 
it, can be clearly proved in two w'ays. First of 
all, because, if it is a habit, it must be a natural 
habit; for it is natural to man to have a free 
choice. But there is no natural habit in us with 
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choice; for we are naturally inclined to those 
things of which we have natural habits — for in- 
stance, to assent to first principles, while those 
things to which we are naturally inclined are not 
subject to free choice, as wx have said of the de- 
sire of happiness (q. lxxxii, aa. 1,2). And so it 
is against the very notion of free choice that it 
should be a natural habit. And that it should be 
a non -natural habit is against its nature. There- 
fore in no sense is it a habit. 

Secondly, this is clear because “habits are de- 
fined as that by reason of which we are well or 
ill disposed with regard to actions and pas- 
sions”'; for by temperance we are well-disposed 
as regards concupiscences, and by intemperance 
ill-disposed ; and by knowledge we are well-dis- 
po.sed to the act of the intellect when we know 
the truth, and by the contrary habit ill-disposed. 
But free choice is indifferent to good or evil 
choice; hence it is impos.sible for free choice to 
be a habit. Therefore it is a power. 

Reply Obj. i. It is not unusual for a power to 
be named from its act. And so from this act, 
which is a free judgment, is named the power 
which is the principle of this act. Otherwise, if 
free choice denominated an act, it would not al- 
ways remain in man. 

Reply Obj. 2. Faculty sometimes denominates 
a power ready for operation, and in this sense 
faculty is used in the definition of free choice. 
But Bernard takes habit not as divided against 
power, but as signifying a certain aptitude by 
which a man has some sort of relation to an act. 
And this may be both by a power and by a habit, 
for by a power man is, as it were, empowered to 
do the action, and by the habit he is apt to act 
well or ill. 

Reply Obj. 3. Man is said to have lost free 
choice by falling into sin, not as to natural lib- 
erty, which is freedom from coercion, but as re- 
gards freedom from fault a:;J unhappiness. Of 
this we shall treat later in the treatise on Morals 
in the second part of this work (Part l.-II. q. 
Lxxxv ff.; Q. cix). 

Article 3. Whether Free Choice Is an 
Appetitive Power? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that free choice is not an appetitive, 
but a cognitive power. 

Objection i. For Damascene {De Fid. Orth. 
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ii, 27)^ says that ‘^free choice straightway ac- 
companies the rational nature.” But reason is a 
cognitive power. Therefore free choice is a 
cognitive power, 

Obj. 2. Further, free choice is so called as 
though it were a free judgment. But to judge is 
an act of a cognitive power. Therefore free 
choice is a cognitive power. 

Obj. 3. Further, the principal function of the 
free choice is to choose. But choice seems to be- 
long to knowledge, because it implies a certain 
comparison of one thing to another, which be- 
longs to the cognitive power. Therefore free 
choice is a cognitive power. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says’ that 
choice is “the desire of those things which are in 
us.” But desire is an act of the appetitive power. 
Therefore choice is also. But free choice is that 
by which we choose. Therefore free choice is an 
appetitive pow’er. 

1 answer that, The proper act of free choice is 
election. For we .say that we have a free choice 
because we can take one thing while refusing 
another, and this is to choose. Therefore we 
must consider the nature of free choice by con- 
sidering the nature of choice. Now two things 
come together in choice: one on the part of the 
cognitive power, the other on the part of the ap- 
petitive power. On the part of the cognitive 
power, counsel is required, by which we judge 
one thing to be preferred to another; and on the 
part of the appetitive power it is recjuired that 
the appetite should accept the judgment of coun- 
sel. Therefore Aristotle^ leaves it in doubt 
whether choice belongs principally to the appeti- 
tive or the cognitive power, .since he says that 
choice is “either an appetitive intellect or an in- 
tellectual appetite.” But he inclines to its being 
an intellectual appetite when he describes choice 
a.s “a desire proceeding from counsel."^ And the 
reason of this is because the proper object of 
choice is the means to the end, and this, as such, 
is in the nature of that good which is called use- 
ful; therefore since good, as such, is the object 
of the appetite, it follow\s that choice is princi- 
pally an act of the appetitive power. And thus 
free choice is an appetitive power. 

Reply Obj. i. The appetitive powers accom- 
pany the apprehensive, and in this sense Damas- 
cene says that free choice straightway accom- 
panies the rational power. 

Reply Obj, 2 Judgment, as it were, concludes 

' ?G 04, 049. 

* Ethics, III, 3 

3 Ibid., VI, 2 (1130^4). 

* Ibid., in, 3 


and determines counsel. Now counsel is deter- 
mined, first, by the judgment of reason, second- 
ly, by the acceptation of the appetite; hence the 
Philosopher says® that, “having formed a judg- 
ment by counsel, we desire in accordance with 
that counsel.” And in this sense choice itself is 
a judgment from which free choice takes its 
name. 

Reply Obj. 3. This comparison which is im- 
plied in the name choice belongs to the preced- 
ing counsel, w’hich is an act of reason. For 
though the appetite does not make comparisons, 
yet since it is moved by the apprehensive power 
which does compare, it has some likeness of 
comparison by choosing one in preference to 
another. 

Article 4. Whether Free Choice Is a Power 
Distinct From the Will? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that free choice is a power distinct 
from the will.® 

Objection i. For Damascene says {De Fid. 
Orth, ii, 22)^ that is one thing and 

PovKri<ns another. But OkXrjcns is the will, 
while PovXriats seems to be the free choice, be- 
cause fiovXrjcFLs according to him, is the will 
as concerning an object by way of comparison 
between two things. Therefore it seems that free 
choice is a distinct power from the will. 

Obj. 2. I^urther, powers are known by their 
acts. But election, which is the act of free choice, 
is distinct from the will, because “the will re- 
gards the end, whereas choice regards the means 
to the end.”^ Therefore free choice is a distinct 
power from the will. 

Obj. 3. Further, the will is the intellectual ap- 
petite. But on the part of the intellect there are 
two powers — the agent and the possible. There- 
fore, also on the part of the intellectual appetite 
there must be another power besides the will. 
And it seems that this can only be free choice. 
Therefore free choice is a distinct power from 
the will. 

On the contrary, Damascene .says {De Fid. 
Orth, iii, 14)** free choice is nothing else than 
the will. I 

/ answer that, TheEppetitive powers must be 
proportionate to the rjprehensive powers, as wc 

^lUd. 'll 

« This is the teaching: omlbert the Great. Cf. Summa 
dc Creaturis, ri, g 70, A. 2 GlO xxxv, 577); Sent., ir, d. 
24, A. 5 (BO xxvTi, 402). Sec Lottin, La Theorie (p. 113; 
p. 1.14)- 

1 1*G 94, 044- 

• Ethics, ni, 2 (iiii*’26). 

■ PG 94, 1037. 
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have said above (q, lxiv, a. 2; q. lxxx, a. 2). 
Now, as on the part of the intellectual appre- 
hension we have intellect and reason, so on the 
part of the intellectual appetite we have will, 
and free choice which is nothing else but the 
power of choice. And this is clear from their re- 
lations to their respective objects and acts. For 
the act of understanding implies the simple ac- 
ceptance of something; hence we say that we 
understand first principles, which are known of 
themselves without any comparison. But to rea- 
son, properly speaking, is to come from one thing 
to the knowledge of another; and so, properly 
speaking, we reason about conclusions, which 
are known from the principles. In like manner 
on the part of the appetite to will implies the 
simple appetite for something; hence the will is 
said to regard the end, which is desired for itself. 
But to choose is to desire something for the sake 
of obtaining something else, and so, properly 
speaking, it regards the means to the end. Now, 
just as in matters of knowledge, the principles 
are related to the conclusion to which we assent 
on account of the principles, so, in appetitive 
matters, the end is related to the means, which 
is desired on account of the end. Hence it is evi- 
dent that as the intellect is to reason, so is the 
will to the power of choice, that is. to free choice. 
But it has been shown above (q. lxxix, a 8 ) 
that it belongs to the same power both to under- 
stand and to reason, even as it belongs to the 
same power to be at rest and to be in movement. 
Therefore it belongs also to the same p)ower 
to will and to choose, and on this account the 
will and the free choice are not two powers, but 
one. 

Reply Obj, i. is distinct from 

OeXrjcns on account of a distinction not of 
powers, but of acts 

Reply Obj 2 Choice and will — that is, the 
act of willing — are different acts; yet they be- 
long to the same pjower, as also to understand 
and to rea.son, as we have said. 

Reply Obj. 3. The intellect is compared to the 
will as moving the will. And therefore there is 
no need to distinguish in the will an agent and a 
possible will. * 

QUESTfONALXXXIV 

How THE SOUL Wh/jE UNITED TO THE 

BODY UNDERSTANDS FTORPOREAL THINGS 
BENEATH IT 
{In Eight Articles) 

We now have to consider the acts and habits of 
the soul in regard to the intellectual and the ap- 


petitive powers, for the other powers of the soul 
do not come directly under the consideration of 
the theologian. Furthermore, the acts of the ap- 
petitive part of the soul come under the consid- 
eration of the science of morals ; and so we shall 
treat of them in the second part of this work, to 
which the consideration of moral matters be- 
longs. But of the acts of the intellectual part we 
shall treat now. First, we shall consider the acts, 
secondly, the habits. 

In treating of these acts we shall proceed in 
the following order. First, we shall inquire how 
the soul understands when united to the body; 
secondly, how it understands when separated 
from the body (0. Lxxxix). 

The former of these inquiries wdll be three- 
fold: (i) How the soul understands bodies 
which are beneath it. (2) How it understands it- 
self and things contained in itself (q. lxxxvii). 
(3) How it understands immaterial substances, 
which are above it (q. lxxxviii). 

In treating of the knowledge of corporeal 
things there are three points to be considered: 

(1) Through what does the soul know them? 

(2) How and in what order does it know them? 
(q, lxxxv). (3) What does it know in them? 
(q. lxxxvi). 

Under the first head there are eight points of 
inquiry: (i) Whether the soul knows bodies 
through the intellect? (2) Whether it under- 
stands them through it.s essence, or through 
some species? (3) If through some species, 
whether the species of all things intelligible are 
naturally innate in the soul? (4) Whether the.se 
species are derived by the soul from certain 
separate immaterial forms? ( $) Whether our 
soul sees in the eternal ideas all that it under- 
stands? (6) Whether it acquires intellectual 
knowledge from the senses? (7) Whether the in- 
tellect can, through the .species of which it is 
po.ssessed, actually understand, without turning 
to the phantasms? (8) Whether the judgment 
of the intellect is hindered by an obstacle in the 
sensitive powers? 

Article 1 Whether the Soul Knows 
Bodies Through the Intellect? 

• We proceed thus to the First Article : It would 
seem that the soul docs not know bodies through 
the intellect. 

Objection i. For Augustine says (Soliloq. ii, 
4)^ that “bodies cannot be understood by the 
intellect, nor indeed anything corporeal unless it 
can be perceived by the senses.” He says also 
(Gen. ad lit. xii, 24)^ that intellectual vision is 

» PL 32, 888. * PL 34, 474. 
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of those things that are in the soul by their es- 
sence. But such are not bodies. Therefore the 
soul cannot know bodies through the intellect. 

Obj. 2. Further, as sense is to the intelligible, 
so is the intellect to the sensible. But the soul 
can by no means, through the senses, under- 
stand spiritual things, which are intelligible. 
Therefore by no means can it, through the intel- 
lect, know bodies, which are sensible. 

Obj. 3. Further, the intellect is concerned with 
things that are necessary and unchangeable. But 
all bodies are movable and changeable. There- 
fore the soul cannot know bodies through the 
intellect. 

On the contrary^ Science is in the intellect. If, 
therefore, the intellect does not know bodies, it 
follows that there is no science of bodies; and 
thus natural science, which treats of movable 
bodies, is destroyed. 

/ answer. In order to make this question clear, 
that the early philosophers, who inquired into 
the natures of things, thought there was nothing 
in the world save bodies.^ And because they ob- 
served that all bodies are movable, and consid- 
ered them to be always in a state of flux, they 
were of opinion that we can have no certain 
knowledge of the truth of things. For what is in 
a continual state of flux cannot be grasped with 
certitude, for it passes away before the mind 
can form a judgment of it, according to the say- 
ing of Heraclitus, that “it is not possible twice 
to touch a drop of water in a passing torrent,” 
as the Philosopher relates. ^ 

After these came Plato, who, wishing to save 
the certitude of our knowledge of truth through 
the intellect, maintained that, besides these 
things corporeal, there is another genus of be- 
ings, separate from matter and movement, 
which beings he called species or ideas, by par- 
ticipation of which each one of these singular 
and sensible things is said to be either a man, or 
a horse, or the like.^ And so he said that sciences 
and definitions, and whatever pertains to the act 
of the intellect, are not referred to these sensi- 
ble bodies, but to those beings immaterial and 
separate, so that according to this the soul does 
not understand these corporeal things, but the 
separate species of these corporeal things. 

Now this may be shown to be false for two 
reasons. First, because, since those species are 
immaterial and immovable, knowledge of move- 

* a. Q. XLIV, A. 2. 

* Melaphysus, rv, 5 (ioio''i4). 

* Cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics, 1, 6, 9 (987*^6; 992**;) ; The- 
aetetus (156). 

* See below, a. 3, obj. 3; cf. also Avicenna^ Meia., vn, 
2 (96ra). 


ment and matter would be excluded from sci- 
ence (which knowledge is proper to natural sci- 
ence), and likewise all demonstration through 
moving and material causes. Secondly, berau.se 
it seems ridiculous, when we seek for knowledge 
of things which are clear to us, to introduce 
other beings, which cannot be the substance of 
those others, since they differ from them in be- 
ing ; so that granted that we have a knowledge 
of those separate substances, we cannot for that 
reason claim to form a judgment concerning 
these sensible things. 

Now it seems that Plato strayed from the 
truth^ because, having considered that all knowl- 
edge takes place through some kind of likeness,® 
he thought that the form of the thing known 
must of necessity be in the knower in the same 
manner as in the thing known. Then he consid- 
ered that the form of the thing understood is in 
the intellect under conditions of universality, 
immateriality, and unchangeableness, which is 
apparent from the very operation of the intel- 
lect, which understands in a universal way, and 
under a certain manner of necessity; for the 
mode of action corresponds to the mode of the 
agent’s form. And therefore he thought that the 
things which we understand must subsist in 
themselves under the same conditions of imma- 
teriality and unchangcableness. 

But there is no necessity for this. For even in 
sensible things it is to be observed that the form 
is otherwise in one sensible than in another; for 
instance, whiteness may be of great intensity in 
one, and of a less intensity in another, and in 
one we find whiteness with sweetness, in an- 
other without sweetness. In the same way the 
sensible form is conditioned differently in the 
thing which is outside the soul, and in the sense 
which receives the forms of sensible things with- 
out matter such as the colour of gold without re- 
ceiving gold. So also the intellect, according to 
its own mode, receives under conditions of im- 
materiality and unchangeableness the species of 
material and changeable bodies; for the received 
is in the receiver according to the mode of the 
receiver. We must conclude, therefore, that 
through the intellect the soul knows bodies by a 
knowledge which iswmmaterial, universal, and 
necessary. 1 

Reply Obj. i. ThHle words of Augustine are 
to be understood as rlferring to those things by 
which the intellect Mhows, but not to what it 
knows. For the intellect knows bodies by under- 

•Cf. Avicenna, Meta., vn, 3 (96rb); St. Thomas, /ft 
Meta., 1, xo. 

« Cf. Aristotle, Soul, i, 2 (404'*i7). 
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standing them, not indeed through bodies, nor 
through material and corporeal likenesses, but 
through immaterial and intelligible species, 
which can be in the soul by their own essence. 

Reply Obj. 2, As Augustine says,^ it is not cbr- 
rect to say that as the sense knows only bodies 
so the intellect knows only spiritual things; for 
it follows that God and the angels would not 
know corporeal things. The reason of this di- 
versity is that the lower power docs not extend 
to those things that belong to the higher power, 
whereas the higher power does in a more excel- 
lent manner those things which belong to the 
lower power. 

Reply Obj, 3. Every movement presupposes 
something immovable, for when a change of 
quality occurs the substance remains unmoved, 
and when there is a change of substantial form, 
matter remains unmoved Moreover the disposi- 
tions of mutable things are themselves immov- 
able; for instance, though Socrates be not al- 
ways sitting, yet it is unchangeably true that 
whenever he does sit he remains in one place. 
For this reason there is nothing to hinder our 
having an unchangeable science of movable 
things. 

Article 2, Whether the Soul Understands 
Corporeal Things Through Its Essence? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that the soul understands corporeal 
things through its essence. 

Objection 1. For Augustine says {De Trin x, 
5)^ that the soul “collects and lays hold of the 
images of bodies which are formed in the soul 
and of the soul, for in forming them it gives 
them something of its own substance.” But the 
soul understands bodies by likenesses of bodies. 
Therefore the soul knows bodies through its es- 
sence, which it employs for the formation of 
such likenesses, and from which it forms them. 

Obj, 2, Further, the Philosopher says*”* that 
“the soul, after a fashion, is everything.” Since, 
therefore, like is known by like, it seems that 
the soul knows corporeal things through itself. 

Obj, 3. Further, the soul is superior to cor- 
poreal creatures. Now lowc|* things are in higher 
things in a more eminenjf way than in them- 
selves, as Dion3'sius sajP {CceL Hier. xii).* 
Therefore all corporeal cif ^itures exist in a more 
excellent way in the souf than in themselves. 
Therefore the soul can kntw corporeal creatures 
through its essence. 

On the contrary^ Augustine says {De Trin, ix, 

1 City of God, xxii, eg (PL 41, 800). * PL 4a, © 77 * 

• Soul, ni, 8 (43i**2i). * Sect, a (PG 3, 293). 


3)^ that “the mind gathers knowledge of cor- 
poreal things through the bodily senses.” But 
the soul itself cannot be known through the bodi- 
ly senses. Therefore it does not know corporeal 
things through its own substance. 

7 answer that, The ancient philosophers held 
that the soul knows bodies through its essence. 
For it was instilled in the minds of all in com- 
mon that “like is known by like.”® But they 
thought that the form of the thing known is in 
the knower in the same mode as in the thing 
known. The Platonists however were of a con- 
trary opinion. For Plato, having observed that 
the intellectual soul is immaterial,^ and has an 
immaterial mode of knowledge,® held that the 
forms of thing.s known subsist immaterially,® 
While the earlier natural philosophers, observ- 
ing that things known are corporeal and mate- 
rial, held that things known must exist materi- 
ally even in the soul that knows them. And 
therefore, in order to ascribe to the soul a knowl- 
edge of all things, they held that it has a nature 
in common with all things. And bccau.se the na- 
ture of a result is determined by its principles, 
they ascribed to the soul the nature of a princi- 
ple, so that those who thought fire to be the 
principle of all, held that the soul had the nature 
of fire, and in like manner as to air and water. “ 
Lastly, Empedocles, who posited four material 
elements and two principles of movement, said 
that the soul was compo.sed of these. Conse- 
quently, since they held that things exist in the 
soul materially, they maintained that all the 
soul’s knowledge is material, thu.s failing to dis- 
cern intellect from sense. 

But this opinion will not hold. First, because 
in the material principle of w^hich they spoke 
the various results do not exist save in potency. 
But a thing is not known according as it is in po- 
tency, but only according as it is in act, as is 
shown in the Metaphysics;^^ hence neither is a 
powTr known except through its act. It is there- 
fore insufficient to ascribe to the soul the nature 
of the principles of things in order to explain the 
fact that it know's all things, unless we further 

^ PL 42, 963. ® Cf, Aristotle, Soul, i, 5 (409^24). 

^Sec Nemesiii.s, De Nal IJom., 2 (PG 40, 572); Aug- 
ustine, City of God, vui, 5 (PL 41, 230) 

® Cf. Aristotle, Alctaphysus, i, 6 (987^6). 

® .See above, a. i. 

(’f. Aristotle, Soul, 1, 5 (4oo**24). 

” Cf. Aristotle, Soul, 1, 2 (405*5); Nemesius, De Nat. 
Horn,, 2 (PG 40, S.36). Macrobius, In Somn. Scip., i, 14 
(DD 48*). 

wCf. Aristotle, Generation and Corruption, i, i (3i4*i6); 
Soul, I, 5 (4io*.3)- 

” Cf. Aristotle, Soul, in, 3 (427*21). 

Aristotle, tx, 9 (1051*29). 
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admit In tbe soul the natures and forms of each 
individual result, for instance, of bone, flesh, 
and the like; thus does Aristotle argue against 
Empedocles,* Secondly, because if it were neces- 
sary for the thing known to exist materially in 
the knower, there would be no reason why things 
which subsist materially outside the soul should 
lack knowledge ; why, for instance, if by fire the 
soul knows fire, that fire also which is outside 
the soul should not have knowledge of fire. 

We must conclude, therefore, that material 
things known must exist in the knower not mate- 
rially, but immaterially. The reason of this is 
because the act of knowledge extends to things 
outside the knower, for w'e also know the things 
that are outside us. Now by matter the form of 
a thing is determined to some one thing. There- 
fore it is clear that knowledge is in inverse ratio 
to materiality. And consequently things that 
are not receptive of forms save materially, have 
no power of know'ledge whatever — such as 
plants, as the Philosopher says.'** But the more 
immaterially a thing has the form of the thing 
known, the more perfect is its knowledge. There- 
fore the intellect which abstracts the species not 
only from matter, but also from the individuat- 
ing conditions of matter, has more perfect 
knowledge than the senses, which receive the 
form of the thing known, without matter indeed, 
but subject to material conditions. Moreover, 
among the senses, sight has the most perfect 
knowledge because it is the least material, as we 
have remarked above (q lxxviii, a. 3), while 
among intellects the more perfect is the more 
immaterial. 

It is therefore clear from the foregoing that if 
there be an intellect which knows all things by its 
essence, then its essence must have all things in 
itself immaterially; thus the early philosophers 
held that the essence of the soul, that it may 
know all things, is actually composed of the 
principles of all material things. Now it is proper 
to God that Jiis Essence comprise all things im- 
materially, as effects pre-exist virtually in their 
cause. God alone, therefore, understands all 
things through His Essence; but neither the hu- 
man soul nor the angels can do so. 

Reply Obj, i. Augustine in that passage is 
speaking of an imaginary vision, which takes 
place through the images of bodies. To the for- 
mation of such images the soul gives something 
of its substance, just as a subject is given in 
order to be informed by some form. In this way 
the soul makes such images from itself ; not that 
the soul or some part of the soul be turned into 

* Soul, I, s (400*^23). ® Ibid., n, 12 (424*32). 


this or that image, but just as we say that a body 
is made into something coloured because of its 
being informed with colour. That this is the 
sense, is clear from what follows. For he says 
that the soul “keeps something'’ — namely, not 
informed with such image — “which is able free- 
ly to judge of the species of these images,” and 
that “this is the mind or intellect.” And he says 
that the part which is informed w’ith these 
images — ^namely, the imagination — is common 
to us and beasts. 

Reply Obj. 2. Aristotle did not hold that the 
soul is actually composed of all things, as did 
the earlier philosopher. He said that “the soul 
is all things, after a fashion,” in so far as it is in 
potency to all things — through the senses, to all 
things sensible — through the intellect, to all 
things intelligible. 

Reply Obj. 3. Every creature has a finite and 
determinate being. And so although the essence 
of the higher creature has a certain likeness to 
the low^er creature, according as they have some- 
thing in common generically, yet it has not a 
complete likeness of it. because it is determined 
to a certain species other than the species of the 
lower creature. But the Divine Essence, as the 
universal principle of all things, is a perfect like- 
ness of whatever may be found in things cre- 
ated. 

Article 3. Whether the Soul Understands 
All 2' kings Through Innate Species? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that the soul understands all things 
through innate species. 

Objection i. For Gregory .says, in a homily for 
the Ascension (xxix in Ev ),’■* that “man has 
understanding in common with the angels.” But 
angels understand all things through innate 
forms; hence in the book De Causis* it is said 
that “every intelligence is full of forms.” There- 
fore the soul also has innate species of things, 
by means of which it understands corporeal 
things. 

Obj. 2 . Further, the intellectual soul is more 
excellent than corporeal primary matter. But 
primary matter wasicreated by God under the 
forms to which it is 't potency. Therefore much 
more is the intellec^al soul created by God 
under intelligible spe^s. And so the soul under- 
stands corporeal thir^ls through innate species. 

Obj. 3. Further, no.|one can answer the truth 
except concerning wh^t he knows. But even a 
person untaught and devoid of acquired knowl- 
edge answers the truth to every question if put 
* PL 76, 1214. <Sect. 9 (BA 178). 
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to him in orderly fashion, as we find related in 
the Meno of Plato, ^ concerning a certain indi- 
vidual. Tlierefore we have some knowledge of 
things even before we acquire science, which 
would not be the case unless we had innate spe- 
cies, Therefore the soul understands corporeal 
things through innate species. 

On the contrary. The Philosopher, speaking of 
the intellect, says^ that it is like “a tablet on 
which nothing is written.’* 

/ answer that, Since form is the principle of 
action, a thing must be related to the form 
which is the principle of an action as it is to that 
action; for instance, if upward motion is from 
lightness, then that which only potentially moves 
upwards must be only potentially light, but that 
which actually moves upwards must be actually 
light. Now we observe that man sometimes is 
only a potential knower, both as to sense and as 
to intellect. And he is reduced from such potency 
to act : to the act of sensation through the action 
of the sensibles on his senses; to the act of 
understanding by instruction or dicovery. Hence 
we must say that the cognitive soul is in potency 
both to the likenesses which are the principles of 
sensing, and to those which are the principles 
of understanding. For this reason Aristotle 
{ibid,) held that the intellect by which the soul 
understands has no innate species, but is at first 
in potency to all such species. 

But since that which has a form actually is 
sometimes unable to act according to that form 
on account of some hindrance, as a light thing 
may be hindered from moving upwards, for this 
reason Plato held-'* that naturally man’s intellect 
is filled with all intelligible species, but that, by 
being united to the body, it is hindered from the 
realization of its act. But this seems to be wrong. 
First, because, if the soul has a natural knowl- 
edge of all things, it seems impossible for the 
soul so far to forget this natural knowledge as 
not to know that it has it. For no man forgets 
what he knows naturally; that, for instance, 
every whole is larger than the part, and the like. 
And especially unreasonable does this seem if 
we suppose that it is natural to the soul to be 
united to the body, as we htive established above 
(q. lxxvi, a. i), for it is direasonable that the 
natural operation of a thiA; be totally hindered 
by that which belongs toL naluraHy. Secondly, 
the falseness of this opiLon is clearly proved 
from the fact that if a cense be wanting, the 

^Meno, 8a: cf. Cicero, Tul^ul., 24. (DD 635); Aug- 
ustine, De Trin.,u, 15 (PL42, loii). 
m, 4 (430^1)- 

*Cf. Aristotle, Metaphys^, I, 9 (993*1); see also Q. 

LXXXIX, A. I. 


knowledge of what is apprehended through that 
sense is wanting also ; for instance, a man who is 
bom blind can have no knowledge of colours. 
This would not be the case if the soul had innate 
species of all intelligible things. We must there- 
fore conclude that the soul does not know cor- 
poreal things through innate species. 

Reply Obj. x. Man indeed has intelligence in 
common with the angels, but not in the same 
degree of perfection ; just as the lower grades of 
bodies, which merely exist, according to Gregory 
(loc. cit.), have not the same degree of perfec- 
tion as the higher bodies. For the matter of the 
lower bodies is not totally completed by its 
form, but is in potency to forms which it has 
not ; but the matter of heavenly bodies is totally 
completed by its form, so that it is not in poten- 
cy to any other form, as we have said above (q. 
Lxvi, A. 2). In the same way the angelic intel- 
lect is perfected by intelligible species, in ac- 
cordance with its nature, whereas the human in- 
tellect is in potency to such species. 

Reply Obj. 2. Primary matter has substantial 
being through its form, and consequently it had 
to be created under some form; otherwise it 
would not be in act. But when once it exists 
under one form it is in potency to others. On 
the other hand, the intellect docs not receive 
substantial being through the intelligible species, 
and therefore there is no comparison. 

Reply Obj. 3. If questions be put in an orderly 
fashion they proceed from universal self-evi- 
dent principles to what is particular. Now by 
such a process knowledge is produced in the 
mind of the learner. Therefore when he answers 
the truth to a subsequent question, this is not 
because he had knowledge previously, but be- 
cause he thus learns for the first time. For it 
does not matter whether the teacher proceeds 
from universal principles to conclusions by ques- 
tioning or by asserting, for in either case the 
mind of the listener is assured of what follows 
by that which preceded. 

Article 4. Whether the Intelligible Species 
Flow into the Soul from Certain 
Separate Forms? 

'We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that the intelligible species flow into 
the soul from some separate forms. 

Objection i. For whatever is such by partici- 
pation is caused by what is such essentially; for 
instance, that which is on fire is reduced to fire 
as its cause. But the intellectual soul according 
as it is actually understanding, participates the 
intelligibles themselves, for, in a way, the Intel- 
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lect in act is the thing understood in act. There- 
fore what in itself and in its essence is under- 
stood in act is the cause that the intellectual 
soul actually understands. Now that which in its 
essence is actually understood is a form existing 
without matter. Therefore the intelligible spe- 
cies, by which the soul understands, are caused 
by certain separate forms. 

Obj. 2. Further, the intelligible is to the intel- 
lect as the sensible is to the sense. But the sensi- 
ble species which are in the senses, and by which 
we sense, are caused by the sensibles which exist 
actually outside the soul. Therefore the intelligi- 
ble .species, by which our intellect understands, 
are cau.sed by some things actually intelligible 
existing outside the soul. But these can be noth- 
ing else than forms separate from matter. 
Therefore the intelligible forms of our intellect 
How from some separate substances. 

Obj. 3. Further, whatever is in potency is re- 
duced to act by something in act. If, therefore, 
our intellect, previously in potency, afterwards 
actually understands, this must be caused by 
some intellect which is always in act. But this is 
a separate intellect. Therefore the intelligible 
.species by which we actually understand are 
caused by .some separate substances. 

O71 the contrary y If this were true we should 
not need the senses in order to understand. And 
this is proved to be false especially from the 
fact that if a man be wanting in a sense, he can- 
not have any knowledge of the sensibles corre- 
.sponding to that sense 

I answer that, Some have held that the intel- 
ligible species of our intellect proceed from cer- 
tain separate forms or substances. And this in 
two ways. For Plato, as we have said (a. i), 
held that the forms of sensible things sub- 
si.st by themselves without matter; for instance, 
the form of a man which he called per se man, 
and the form or idea of a horse which he called 
per sc horse, and so forth. He said therefore that 
these forms are participated both by our soul 
and by corporeal matter; by our soul, for know- 
ing, and by corporeal matter for being so that 
ju.st as corporeal matter by participating the 
idea of a stone becomes this stone, so our intel- 
lect, by participating the idea of a stone, is made 
to understand a stone. Now participation of an 
idea takes place by some likeness of the idea in 
the participator, just as a model is participated 
by a copy.- So just as he held that the sensible 

1 Cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics, i, g (ggi^?); Phaedo (loo); 
Augustine, oo t,xxMii, q. 4^^ (TL. 40, 30). 

’ Cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics, 1, 9 (991*21); Timaeus 
(28, 30). 


forms, which are in corporeal matter, flow from 
the ideas as certain likenesses of them, so he held 
that the intelligible species of our intellect are 
likenesses of the ideas, flowing from them.® And 
for this reason, as we have said above (a. i), he 
referred sciences and definitions to those ideas. 

But since it is contrary to the nature of sensible 
things that their forms should subsist without 
matter, as Aristotle proves in many ways,** Avi- 
cenna,^ setting this opinion aside, held that the 
intelligible spiecies of all sensible things, instead 
of subsisting in themselves without matter, pre- 
exist immaterially in the separate intellects, 
from the first of which, he said, such specie.s are 
derived by a second, and so on to the last sepa- 
rate intellect which he called the agent intellect, 
from which, according to him,® intelligible spe- 
cies flow into our souls, and sensible forms into 
corporeal matter. And so Avicenna agrees with 
Plato in this, that the intelligible species of our 
intellect flow from certain separate forms; but 
these Plato held to subsist of themselves, while 
Avicenna placed them in the agent intelligence. 
They differ, too, in this respect, that Avicenna 
held that the intelligible species do not remain 
in our intellect after it has ceased actually to 
understand, and that it needs to turn (to the 
agent intellect) in order to receive them anew.^ 
Consequently he does not hold that the soul has 
innate knowledge, as Plato, who held that the 
participated ideas remain immovably in the 
soul.® 

But in this opinion no sufficient reason can be 
assigned for the soul being united to the body. 
For it cannot be said that the intellectual soul is 
united to the body for the sake of the body; for 
neither is form for the sake of matter, nor is the 
mover for the seke of the moved, but rather the 
reverse. Especially does the body seem neces- 
sary to the intellectual soul for the latter’s 
proper operation toich is to understand, since 
as to its being the |oul docs not depend on the 
body. But if the soul by its very nature had an 
inborn aptitude for receiving intelligible species 
through the influence of only certain separate 
principles and were not to receive them from the 
senses, it would notjneed the body in order to 
understand. And so, lit would be united to the 
body to no purpose. A 

• For the expression from” {effluere), see Plotinus, 
11 Enncad, i, also AvicenCj, De An. v, 5 (25rb); Meta., ix, 
4 (losra). * Metaph wics, vir, 14 (i039*24)- 

‘ De A nitna, v, 5 (25rb). I 

• De Anima w, 6 (26rb); . ix, 5 (losrb); cf. above, 

Q. LXV, A. 4. ^ De A nimaMn'. rit. , cf. Contra Cent., ri, 7 1. 

“ Cf. Aristotle, MdnphyA, i, 7 (g88‘'3); Topiis, n, ; 
(113*27). r 
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But if it be said that our sDul needs the senses 
in order to understand through being in some 
way awakened by them to the consideration of 
those things the intelligible species of which it 
receives from the separate principles,* even this 
seems an insufficient explanation. For this awak* 
ening does not seem necessary to the soul except 
in as far as it is overcome by ‘"sluggishness,” as 
the Platonists expressed it,® and by “forgetful- 
ness,” through its union with the body ; and thus 
the senses would be of no use to the intellectual 
soul except for the purpose of removing the ob- 
stacle which the soul encounters through its 
union with the body.® Consequently the reason 
of the union of the .soul with the body still re- 
mains to be sought. 

And if it be said with Avicenna that the senses 
are necessary to the soul because by them it is 
roused to turn to the agent intelligence from 
which it receives the species, neither is this a 
sufficient explanation. Because if it is natural for 
the soul to understand through species which 
flow from the agent intelligence, it follows that 
at times the .soul of an individual wanting in one 
of the senses can turn to the agent intelligence, 
either from the inclination of its very nature, or 
through being roused by another sense, in order 
to receive the species of the things sensible for 
which the sense is wanting. And thus a man born 
blind could have knowledge of colours, which is 
clearly untrue. We must therefore conclude that 
the intelligible species by which our soul under- 
stands do not flow from separate forms. 

Reply Obj. i. The intelligible specie.s which 
are participated by our intellect are reduced, as 
to their first cause, to a first principle which is 
by its essence intelligible — namely, God. But 
they proceed from that principle by means of 
the forms of sensible and matf^rial things, from 
which we gather knowledge, as Dionysius says 
(Div. Norn, vii).'* ,t 

Reply Obj. 2. Material tliJFigs, as to the being 
which they have outside the soul, may be actu- 
ally sensible, but not actually intelligible. There- 
fore there is no comparison between sense and 
intellect. 

Reply Obj. 3. Our possibjjie intellect is reduced 
from potency to act by sojie being in act, that 
is, by the agent intellect, ^^}'ich is a power of the 
soul as we have said (q.LiXix, A. and not 
by a separate intellect, approximate cause, al- 
though possibly as a rem Jie cause. 

^ Cf- Wm. of Paris, De UniA ii- ii, 76 (n, 876); iii-il, 
} (n, o'lo); cf. Plato, J^epuhlials^T,). 

^ Pseudo- Augustine (.\lchcn of (’lairvaux), De Spir. et 
An , I. (PL 40, 781). Hciic below, q. lxxxix, a. i. 

4 Sect. 2 (PG 3, 8S6). ; 


Article 5. Whether the Inlellectml Soul Knows 
Material Things in the Eternal Types? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
would seem that the intellectual soul does not 
know material things in the eternal types. 

Objection i. For that in which anything is 
known must itself be known more and previous- 
ly. But the intellectual soul of man, in the pres- 
ent state of life, does not know the eternal 
types ; for it does not know God in Whom the 
eternal types exist, but is united to God as to 
the unknown, as Dionysius says {Myst, Theolog. 
i).*^ Therefore the soul does not know all in the 
eternal types. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is written (Rom. i. 20) 
that the invisible things of God are clearly seen 
. . . by the things that are made. But among the 
invisible things of God are the eternal types. 
Therefore the eternal types are known through 
material creatures and not the converse. 

Obj. 3. Further, the eternal types are nothing 
other than ideas, for Augustine says (qq. 
Lxxxiii, qu. 46)® that “ideas are unchanging 
types of things existing in the Divine mind.” If 
therefore we say that the intellectual soul knows 
all things in the eternal types, we come back to 
the opinion of Plato' who said that all knowledge 
is derived from them. 

On the contrary, Augustine says,® “If we both 
see that what you say is true, and if we both see 
that what J say is true, where do we sec this, I 
pray? Neither do I see it in you, nor do you see 
it in me, but we both see it in the unchangeable 
truth which is above our minds.” Now the un- 
changeable truth is contained in the eternal 
types. Therefore the intellectual soul knows all 
true'things in the eternal types. 

/ answer that, As Augustine says,® “If those 
who are called philosophers said by chance any- 
thing that was true and consistent with our faith, 
w’e must claim it from them as from unjust pos- 
sessors. For some of the doctrines of the 
heathens are spurious imitations or superstitious 
inventions, which we must be careful to avoid 
w^hen W'e renounce the society of the heathens.” 
Consequently whenever Augustine, who was im- 
bued with the doctrines of the Platonists, found 
in their teaching anything consistent with faith, 
he adopted it; and those things Tvhich he found 
contrary to faith he amended. Now Plato held, 
as we have said above (a. 4), that the forms of 

* Sect. 3 iPG 3, 1001); cf. De Div. Nom.,i, 1 (P(i 3, S^S)- 

® PL 40, 30. ^ See above, aa. 1, 4. 

^Confessions, xii, 35 (PL 32, 840). 

® Christian Doctrine, ii, 40 (PL 34, 63). 
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things subsist of themselves apart from matter; 
and these he called ideas^ by participation of 
which he said that our intellect knows all things, 
so that just as corporeal matter by participating 
the idea of a stone becomes a stone, so our intel- 
lect, by participating the same idea, has knowl- 
edge of a stone. But since it seems contrary to 
faith that forms of things should subsist of 
themselves outside the things themselves and 
apart from matter, as the Platonists held, assert- 
ing that per se life or per se wisdom are creative 
substances, as Dionysius relates (Div. Nom. 
xi),‘ therefore Augustine (qq. lxxxiii, loc. 
cit.), for the ideas defended by Plato, substi- 
tuted the types of all creatures existing in the 
Divine mind, according to which types all things 
are made, and are known to the human soul. 

When, therefore, the question is asked: Does 
the human soul know all things in the eternal 
types? we must reply that one thing is said to 
be known in another in two ways. First, as in an 
object itself known, as one may see in a mirror 
the images of things reflected there. In this way 
the .soul, in the present state of life, cannot see 
all things in the eternal types, but the bles.sed 
know all things thus in the eternal types, for 
they see God, and all things in Him. Secondly, 
one thing is said to be known in another as in a 
principle of knowledge ; thus we might say that 
we see in the sun what we see by the sun. And 
in this way wc must say that the human soul 
knows all things in the eternal types, since by 
participation of these tyj^es we know all things. 
For the intellectual light itself which is in us is 
nothing other than a participated likene.ss of 
the uncreated light, in which are contained the 
eternal types. Hence it is written (Ps. 4. 6, 7), 
Many say; who showeth us ^ood things? which 
question the Psalmist answers, The light of Thy 
countenance, 0 Lord, is signed upon us, as 
though he were to say : By the seal of the Divine 
light in us, all things are made known to us. 

But since besides the intellectual light which 
is in us, intelligible species, which are derived 
from things, are required in order for us to have 
knowledge of material things, therefore this 
same knowledge is not due merely to a participa- 
tion of the eternal types, as the Platonists held, 
maintaining that the mere participation of ideas 
sufficed for knowledge.^ And so Augustine says 
{De Trin. iv, 16) “Although the philosophers 
prove by convincing arguments that all things 

* Sect. 6 (PG 3,056). 

* See above A a. i, 4; also below, q. lxxxvh, a. i. CL 
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occur in time according to the eternal types« 
were they able to see Jn the eternal types, or to 
find out from them how many kinds of animals 
there are and the origin of each? Did they not 
seek for this information from the story of 
times and places?” 

But that Augustine did not understand all 
things to be known in their eternal types or in 
the unchangeable truth, as though the eternal 
types themselves were seen, is clear from w'hat 
he says (00. lxxxiii, loc. cit.) — namely, that 
“not each and every rational soul can be said to 
be worthy of that vision,” namely, of the eter- 
nal types, “but only those that are holy and 
pure,” such as the souls of the blessed. 

From what has been said the objections are 
easily solved. 

Article 6 . Whether Intellectual Knowledge 
Is Derived From Sensible Things? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It 
would seem that intellectual knowledge is not 
derived from sensible things. 

Objection i. For Augustine says (qq. Lxxxni., 
qu. 9)‘ that “we cannot expect to learn the ful- 
nes.s of truth from the senses of the body.” Thi? 
he proves in two ways. First, because “what- 
ever the bodily senses reach, is continually being 
changed; and what is never the same cannot be 
perceived.” Secondly, because “whatever we 
perceive by the body, even when not present to 
the senses, may be present to the imagination, 
as when we are asleep or angry; yet we cannot 
discern by the .senses whether what we perceive 
be the sensible object, or the deceptive image 
thereof. Now nothing can he perceived which 
cannot be distinguished from its counterfeit.” 
And so he concedes that wc cannot expect to 
learn (he truth fmm the senses. But intellectual 
knowledge appre^nds the truth Therefore in- 
tellectual knowlet^ cannot be looked for from 
the senses. 

Obj. 2. Further, lugustine says {Gen. ad lit. 
xii, i6);^ “We mu^ not think that the body 
can make any imj ;ession on the spirit, as 
though the spirit wjj e to supply the place of 
matter in regard to he body’s action; for that 
which acts is in eve%' way more excellent than 
that which it acts or^Sf Hence he concludes that 
the body does not c? le its image in the spirit, 
but the spirit causes in itself. Therefore in- 
tellectual knowledge not derived from sen- 
sible things. 

Obj. 3. Further, ar^ pffect does not surpass 
the power of its causi jut intellectual knowl- 

^ PL 4Q» 13- • PL 467. 
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edge extends beyond sensible things, for we 
understand some things which cannot be per- 
ceived by the senses. Therefore intellectual 
knowledge is not derived from sensible things. 

On the contrary t The Philosopher says^ that 
the beginning of our knowledge is from the 
.senses. 

I answer that. On this point the philosophers 
held three opinions. For Democritus held that 
“all knowledge is caused by images issuing from 
the bodies we think of and entering into our 
souls,” as Augustine says in his letter to Dio- 
scorus (cxviii, 4).* And Aristotle says* that 
Democritus held that knowledge is caused by “a 
discharge of images.” And the reason for this 
opinion was that both Democritus and the 
other early naturalists did not distinguish be- 
tween intellect and sense, as Aristotle relates.^ 
Consequently, since the sense is changed by the 
sensible, they thought that all our knowledge is 
affected by this change alone brought about by 
sensible things, Democritus held this change to 
be caused by a discharge of images. 

Plato, on the other hand, held that the in- 
tellect is distinct from the senses,^ and that it 
is an immaterial power not making use of a cor- 
poreal organ for its action. And since the incor- 
poreal cannot he changed by the corporeal, he 
held that intellectual knowledge is not brought 
about by sensible things affecting the intellect, 
but by separate intelligible forms being parti- 
cipated by the intellect, as we have said above 
(aa. 4, 5). Moreover he held that sense is a 
power operating of itself. Consequently neither 
is sense, since it is a spiritual power, changed 
by the sensible, but the sensible organs are 
changed by the sensible, the result being that 
the soul is in a way roused to„^^orm within itself 
the species of the sensible, /^^'igustinc seems to 
touch on this opinion (Ge^ . ad lit, xii, 24)” 
w»here he says that “the bo^/ feels not, but the 
soul through the body, whig 1 it makes use of as 
a kind of messenger, for rj^roducing within it- 
self what is announced fbm without.” Thus 
according to Plato, neith er does intellectual 
knowledge proceed from i sensible knowledge, 
nor sensible knowledge woolly from sensible 
things, but these rouse thJ. sensible soul to the 
sentient act, while the rouse the intellect 
to the act of understandirV 

Aristotle chose a mitflle course. For with 
Plato he agreed that intel.ect and sense are dif- 

^ Metaphysics, i, 1 (g8i*2)^. Iposterior Analytics, ii, 19 
(lOo^^). » TL 33, 4464^* 

^ Prophesying, 2 (464“5)‘,' ■ * Soul, in, 3 (427“i7)- 
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ferent.^ But he held that the sense does not 
have its proper operation without the co-opera- 
tion of the body, so that “to feel is not an act 
of the soul alone,” but of the composite.® And 
he held the same in regard to all the operations 
of the sensitive part. Since, therefore, it is not 
unreasonable that the sensible things which are 
outside the soul should produce some effect in 
the composite, Aristotle agreed with Democ- 
ritus in this, that the operations of the sensi- 
tive part are caused by the impression of the 
sensible on the sense: not by a discharge, as 
Democritus said, but by some kind of operation. 
For Democritus maintained that every opera- 
tion is by way of a discharge of atoms, as we 
gather from the book on Generation and Cor- 
ruption? But Aristotle held that the intellect 
has an operation which is independent of the 
body’s co-operation.^® Now nothing corporeal 
can make an impression on the incorporeal. And 
therefore in order to cause the intellectual op- 
eration, according to Aristotle, the impression 
of sensible bodies does not suffice, but some- 
thing more noble is required, for “the agent is 
more noble than the patient,” as he says.^^ Not, 
indeed, in the sense that the intellectual opera- 
tion is effected in us by the mere impression of 
some superior beings, as Plato held, but that the 
higher and more noble agent which he calls the 
agent intellect, of which w^e have spoken above 
(q. lxxix, aa. 3, 4), causes the phanta.sms re- 
ceived from the senses to be actually intelli- 
gible, by way of abstraction. 

According to this opinion, then, on the part 
of the phantasms intellectual knowledge is 
caused by the senses. But since the phantasms 
cannot of themselves change the possible intel- 
lect, and require to be made actually intelligible 
by the agent intellect, it cannot be said that sen- 
sible knowledge is the total and perfect cause 
of intellectual knowledge, but rather that it is in 
a w'ay the matter of the cause. 

Reply Obj, i. These words of Augustine mean 
that we must not expect truth wholly from the 
senses For the light of the agent intellect is 
needed, through which we know the truth un- 
changeably in changeable things, and discern 
things themselve.s from their likeness. 

Reply Obj. 2. In this passage Augustine 
speaks not of intellectual but of imaginary 
knowledge. And since, according to the opinion 
of Plato, the imagination has an operation which 
belongs to the soul only, Augustine, in order to 

^ Soul, HI, 3 (427^6). * Sleep, i ( 454 * 7 )* 

• Aristotle, i, 8 (324**2S)* “ Soul, in, 4 (429^24)^ 

“ Soul, III, 5 (430*18)* 
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show that corporeal likenesses are impressed on 
the imagination not by bodies but by the soul, 
uses the same argument as Aristotle does in 
proving that the agent intellect must be sep- 
arate, namely, because “the agent is more noble 
than the patient.” And without doubt, accord- 
ing to the above opinion, in the imagination 
there must be not only a passive but also an 
active power. But if we hold, according to the 
opinion of Aristotle, that the action of the 
power of imagination is an action of the com- 
posite,^ there is no difficulty; because the sen- 
sible body is more noble than the organ of the 
animal, in so far as it is compared to it as a 
being in act to a being in potency, even as the 
thing actually coloured is compared to the pupil 
which is potentially coloured. It may, however, 
be said, that although the first change of the 
imagination is through the movement of the 
sensible, since “fancy is movement produced in 
accordance with sensation,”^ nevertheless there 
is in man an operation which by dividing and 
composing forms images of various things, even 
of things not perceived by the senses. And 
Augustine’s words may be taken in this sense. 

Reply Obj. 3. Sensitive knowledge is not the 
entire cause of intellectual knowledge. And 
therefore it is not strange that intellectual 
knowledge should extend further than sensitive 
knowledge. 

Article 7. Whether the Intellect Can Actually 
Understand Through the Intelligible Species 
of Which It Is Possessed, Without 
Turning to the Phantasms? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article: It 
would seem that the intellect can actually un- 
derstand through the intelligible species of 
which it is possessed, without turning to the 
phantasms. 

Objection i. For the intellect is made actual 
by the intelligible species by which it is in- 
formed. But if the intellect is in act, it under- 
stands. Therefore the intelligible species suffices 
for the intellect to understand actually, without 
turning to the phantasms. 

Obj 2. Further, the imagination is more de- 
pendent on the senses than the intellect on the 
imagination. But the imagination can actually 
imagine in the absence of the sensible. There- 
fore much more can the intellect understand 
without turning to the phantasms. 

Obj. 3. There are no phantasms of incorpo- 
real things, for the imagination does not tran- 
scend time and space. If, therefore, our intel- 

' Sold, I, I (403*5). > Ibid., HI, 3 (42g^i). 
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ket cannot understand anything actually with- 
out turning to the phanta.sms, it follows that 
it cannot understand anything incorporeal. 
Which is clearly false, for we understand truth, 
and God, and the angels. 

On the contrary^ The Philosopher says® that 
“the soul understands nothing without a phan- 
tasm.” 

/ answer that, In the present state of life in 
which the soul is united to a passible body, it is 
impossible for our intellect to understand any- 
thing actually except by turning to the phan- 
tasms. And of this there are two indications. 
First of all because the intellect, being a power 
that does not make use of a corporeal organ, 
would in no way be hindered in its act through 
the lesion of a corporeal organ if for its act 
there were not required the act of some power 
that does make use of a corporeal organ. Now 
sense, imagination and the other powers be- 
longing to the sensitive part, make use of a 
corporeal organ. Therefore it is clear that for 
the intellect to understand actually, not only 
when it acquires fresh knowledge, but also when 
it uses knowledge already acquired, there is 
need for the act of the imagination and of the 
other powers. For when the act of the imagina- 
tion is hindered by a lesion of the corporeal 
organ, for instance, in a case of frenzy, or when 
the act of the memory is hindered, as in the case 
of lethargy, we see that a man is hindered from 
actually understanding things of which he had 
a previous knowledge. Secondly, anyone can 
experience this of himself, that when he tries 
to understand slmething, he forms certain phan- 
tasms to serve llm by way of examples, in which 
as it were he examines what he h striving to 
understand. It i%for this reason that when w’c 
wish to make sAaeonc understand something, 
we lay examples »fore him, from wffiich he can 
form phantasms f« the purpose of understand- 
ing. 1 

Now the reason « this is that the pow'er of 
knowledge is propolioned to the thing known. 
Thus the proper obj«t of the angelic intellect, 
which is entirely seArate from a body, is an 
intelligible substanc* .separate from a body, 
and through such Jintelligible substances it 
knows material thin!*. On the other hand, the 
proper object* of tht^iuman intellect, which is 
united to a body, is ^^uiddity or nature exist- 
ing in corporeal matjr, and through such na- 
tures of visible thin|| it rises even to some 
knowledge of things invisible. Now it belongs 
to such a nature to elw in an individual, and 

* Ibid., ni, 7 (431*16). 
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this caimot be apart from corporeal matter; for 
instance, it belongs to the nature of a stone to 
be in this stone, and to the nature of a horse to 
be in this horse, and so forth. And so the nature 
of a stone or any material thing cannot be 
known completely and truly, except according 
as it is known as existing in the individual. Now 
we apprehend the individual through the senses 
and the imagination. And, therefore, for the in- 
tellect to understand actually its proper object, 
it must of necessity turn to the phantasms in 
order to examine the universal nature existing 
in the individual. But if the proper object of 
our intellect were a separate form, or if, as the 
Platonists say,^ the natures of sensible things 
subsisted apart from the individual, there would 
be no need for the intellect to turn to the phan- 
tasms whenever it understands. 

Reply Obj, i. The species preserved in the 
possible intellect exist there habitually when it 
does not understand them actually, as we have 
said above (q. lxxix, a. 6). Hence in order for 
us to understand actually, the fact that the 
species are preserved is not enough. We need 
further to make use of them in a manner be- 
fitting the things of which they are the species, 
which things are natures existing in individuals. 

Reply Obj. 2. Even the phantasm is the like- 
ness of an individual thing; therefore the imag- 
ination does not need any further likeness of 
the individual, whereas the intellect does. 

Reply Obj. 3. Incorporeal things, of which 
there are no phantasms, are known to us by 
comparison with sensible bodies of which there 
are phantasms. Thus we undf ’stand truth by 
considering a thing of which .^ve examine the 
truth; and God, as Dionysius '*ays (Div. Nom 
i),^ we know as cause, by wa^^^of excess and by 
way of remotion. Other incQ^ioreal substances 
we know in the present state/a>f life only by way 
of remotion or by some conjt arison to corporeal 
things. And, therefore, we understand 

something about these thi^ is, we need to turn 
to phantasms of bodies, «4though there are no 
phantasms of the things Jiiemselves. 

Article 8. Whether the of the In- 

tellect Is Hindered throng Suspension 
of the Senses? L 

We proceed thus to E:e Eif^hth Article: It 
w’ould seem that the jul 'ment 01 the intellect 
is not hindered by su.spAision of the senses. 

Objection i. For the s^Derior does not depend 
on the inferior. But th^judgment of the intei- 

‘ See above, aa. i, 4. 
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lect is higher, than the senses. Therefore, the 
judgment of the intellect is not hindered 
through suspension of the senses. 

Obj. 2. Further, to syllogize is an act of the 
intellect. But during sleep the senses are sus- 
pended, as is said in the book on Sleepy^ and yet 
it sometimes happens that we syllogize while 
asleep. Therefore the judgment of the intellect 
is not hindered through suspension of the senses. 

On the contrary. What a man does while 
asleep, against the moral law, is not imputed to 
him as a sin, as Augustine says {Ge 7 i. ad ht. xii, 
15).^ But this would not be the case if man, 
W'hile asleep, had free use of his reason and in- 
tellect. Therefore the judgment of the intellect 
is hindered by suspension of the senses. 

/ answer that. As we have said above (a. 7 ; 
Q. XII, AA. 4, ii), our intellect’s proper and pro- 
portionate object is the nature of a sensible 
thing. Now a perfect judgment concerning any- 
thing cannot be formed, unless all that pertains 
to that thing is known; especially if that which 
is the term and end of judgment is not known. 
Now the Philosopher says^ that “as the end of 
a practical science is the work to be done, so 
the end of natural science is that which is per- 
ceived principally through the senses” ; for the 
smith does not seek knowledge of a knife except 
for the purpose of the work to be done, in order 
that he may produce a certain individual knife; 
and in like manner the natural philosopher does 
not seek to know the nature of a stone and of a 
horse save for the purpose of knowing the na- 
tures of those things which he perceives with 
his senses. Now it is clear that a smith cannot 
judge perfectly of a knife unless he knows the 
work that must be done, and in like manner the 
natural philosopher cannot judge perfectly of 
natural things unless he knows sensible things. 
But in the present state of life whatever we 
understand we know by comparison to natural 
sensible things. Consequeni y it is not possible 
for our intellect to form a perfect judgment 
while the senses are suspended, through which 
sensible things are knowm to us. 

Reply Obj. 1. Although the intellect is su- 
perior to the senses, nevertheless in a manner 
it receives from the .senses, and its first and 
principal objects are founded in sensible things. 
And therefore suspension of the senses neces- 
sanly involves a hindrance to the judgment of 
the intellect. 

Reply Obj. 2. The senses are susp)ended in 

* Chap. I (4S4**i3)- 
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tbe sleeper through certain ievaporations and 
the escape of cortain exhalations, as we read in 
the book on Sleep} And, therefore, according 
to the disposition of such evaporation, the 
senses are more or less suspended. For when the 
motion of the vapors is considerable, not only 
are the senses suspended, but also the imagina- 
tion, so that there are no phantasms; and this 
happens especially when a man falls asleep after 
eating and drinking copiously. If, however, the 
motion of the vapors be somewhat less, phan- 
tasms appear, but distorted and without order; 
thus it happens in a case of fever. And if the 
motion be still more attenuated, the phantasms 
will have a certain order; thus especially does 
it happen towards the end of sleep, in sober 
men and those who are gifted with a strong 
imagination. If the motion of the vapors i.s very 
slight, not only does the imagination retain its 
freedom, but also the common sense is partly 
freed, so that sometimes while asleep a man 
may judge that what he sees is a dream, discern- 
ing. as it were, between things and their like- 
ne.sses. Nevertheless, the common sense re- 
mains partly suspended, and therefore, although 
it discriminates some likenesses from the reality, 
yet is it always deceived in some particular. 
Therefore, while man is asleep, according as 
sense and imagination are free, so the judgment 
of his intellect is unfettered, though not en- 
tirely. Consequently, if a man syllogizes while 
asleep, when he wakes up he invariably rec- 
ognizes a flaw in some respect. 

QUESTION LXXXV 
Of the mode and order of 
UNDERSTANDING 
(In Eight Articles) 

We come now to consider the mode and order 
of understanding. Under this head there are 
eight points of inquiry: (i) whether our intel- 
lect understands by abstracting the species from 
the phantasms? (2) Whether the intelligible 
species abstracted from the phantasms are what 
our intellect understands, or that whereby it 
understands? (3) Whether our intellect na- 
turally first understands the more universal? 
(4) Whether our intellect can know many things 
at the same time? (5) Whether our intellect 
understands by composing and dividing? (6) 
Whether the intellect can err? (7) Whether 
one intellect can understand the same thing 
better than another? (8) Whether our intellect 
understands, the indivisible before the divisible? 

» Aristotle, 3 (456^*17). 


Article i. Whether Our Intellect Understtmds 
Corporeal and Material Things by 
Abstraction from Phantasms f 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It would 
seem that our intellect does not understand cor- 
poreal and material things by abstraction from 
the phantasms. 

Objection, i. For the intellect is false if it 
understands a thing other than it is. Now the 
forms of material things do not exist abstracted 
from the particular things whose likenesses are 
the phantasms. Therefore, if we understand 
material things by abstraction of the species 
from the phantasm, there will be falsity in the 
intellect. 

Ohj. 2. Further, material things are natural 
things which include matter in their definition. 
But nothing can be understood apart from that 
which enters into its definition. Therefore ma- 
terial things cannot be understood apart from 
matter. Now matter is the principle of in- 
dividuation. Therefore material things cannot 
be understood by abstraction of the universal 
from the particular, which is to abstract the in- 
telligible species from the phantasm. 

Ohj. 3. Further, the Philosopher says* that 
“the phantasm is to the intellectual soul what 
colour is to the sight.’’ But seeing is not caused 
by abstraction of species from colour, but by 
colour impressing itself on the sight. Therefore 
neither does the act of understanding take place 
by abstraction ^ something from the phantasm, 
but by the phimtasm impressing itself on the 
intellect. 1 

Obj, 4. Furtllr, the Philosopher says^ there 
arc two things irlthe intellectual soul — the pos- 
sible intellect the agent intellect. But it 

does not pertain M the possible intellect to ab- 
stract the intelligic* species from the phantasm, 
but to receive the^ when abstracted. Neither 
does it seem to pemain to the agent intellect, 
which is related to je phantasm, as light is to 
colour, since light t%es not abstract anything 
from colour, but ratly flows into it. Therefore 
in no way do we undeltand by abstraction from 
phantasms. f 

Obj. 5. Further, l 4 e Philosopher says^ that 
“the intellect under'^nds the species in the 
phantasm,” and not,^erefore, by abstraction. 

On the contrary, T« Philo.sopher says® that 
“thing.s are intclligiblcSn proportion as they are 
separable from matA.” Therefore material 
things must be understflLd according as they ate 

IU, 7 (43i*i4). Wjtlbid., iii, 5 (430*14). 
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abstracted from matter and from material like- 
nesses, namely, phantasms. 

I answer that, As stated above (q. lxxxiv, a. 
7), the object of knowledgii is proportionate to 
the power of knowledge. Now there are three 
grades of knowing powers. For one knowing 
power, namely, the sense, is the act of a cor- 
poreal organ. And therefore the object of every 
sensitive power is a form as existing in corpo- 
real matter. And since such matter is the prin- 
ciple of individuality, therefore every power 
of the sensitive part can only have knowledge 
of the individual. There is another grade of 
knowing power which is neither the act of a 
corporeal organ, nor in any way connected with 
corporeal matter; such is the angelic intellect, 
the object of whose knowing power is therefore 
a form subsisting apart from matter, for though 
angels know material things, yet they do not 
contemplate them save in something imma- 
terial, namely, either in themselves or in God. 
But the human intellect holds a middle place, 
for it is not the act of an organ, yet it is a 
power of the soul which is the form of the 
body, as is clear from what we have said above 
(q. lxxvi, a. i). And therefore it is proper to 
it to know a form existing individually in cor- 
poreal matter, but not as existing in this in- 
dividual matter. But to know what is in in- 
dividual matter, not as existing in such matter, 
is to abstract the form from individual matter 
which is represented by the phantasms. There- 
fore we must say that our intellect understands 
material things by abstracting {’>om the phan- 
ta.sms, and through material j-j- lings thus con- 
sidered we acquire some kno|fledge of imma- 
terial things, just as, on the^ contrary, angels 
know material things throuf/^!^ the immaterial. 

But Plato, considering onl^ the immateriality 
of the human intellect, butAbt the fact that it 
is in some way united toAne body, held that 
the objects of the intelle//are separate ideas, 
and that we understand n/ ' by abstraction, but 
by participating thing.s ahp^rac t, as stated above 
(q. LXXXIV, A. i). p! 

Reply Obj. i. Abstract on may occur in two 
ways; First, by way of composition and division, 
as when we understand tlfit one thing does not 
exist in some other, or tP-.t it is separate from 
it. Secondly, by way cJ/simpk and absolute 
consideration, as when vff understand one thing 
without considering the f iher. Thus for the in- 
tellect to abstract onj/ from another things 
which are not really a^tact from one another, 
does, in the first m^ of abstraction, imply 
falsehood. But, in scond mode of abstrac- 


tion, for the intellect to abstract things which 
are not really abstract from one another does 
not involve falsehood, as clearly appears in the 
case of the senses. For if we understood or said 
that colour is not in a coloured body, or that 
it is separate from it, there would be error in 
this opinion or assertion. But if we consider 
colour and its properties, without reference to 
the apple which is coloured, or if we express in 
word what we thus understand, there is no error 
in such an opinion or assertion, because apple 
is not in the notion of colour, and therefore 
colour can be understood independently of the 
apple. Likewise, the things which belong to the 
notion of the species of a material thing, such 
as a stone, or a man, or a horse, can be thought 
of apart from the individualizing principles 
which do not belong to the notion of the species. 
This is what we mean by abstracting the uni- 
versal from the particular, or the intelligible 
species from the phantasm ; that is, by consider- 
ing the nature of the species apart from its in- 
dividual prinrii)les, which are represented by 
the phantasms. If, therefore, the intellect is 
said to be false when it understands a thing 
otherwise than as it is, that is so, if the word 
^‘otherwise’' refers to the thing understood; for 
the intellect is false when it understands a thing 
otherwise than as it is, and so the intellect would 
be false if it abstracted the species of a stone 
from its matter in such a way as to understand 
the species not to be in matter, as Plato held.* 
But it is not so, if the word “otherwise” be 
taken as referring to the one who understands. 
For it is quite true that the mode of undei stand- 
ing, in one who understands, is not the same as 
<he mode of a thing in being, since the thing 
understood is immaterially in the one who un- 
derstands, according to the mode of the intel- 
lect, and not materially, according to the mode 
of a material thing. 

Reply Obj. 2. Some have thought^ that the 
species of a natural thing is a form only, and 
that matter is not part of the species. If that 
were so, matter would not enter into the defini- 
tion of natural things. Therefore it must be 
.said otherwise, that matter is twofold: common, 
•and signate or individual; common, such as 
flesh and bone, and individual, as this flesh and 
these bones. The intellect therefore abstracts 
the species of a natural thing from the in- 
dividual sensible matter, but not from the com- 
mon sensible matter; for example, it abstracts 

> Sec above, q. i,xxxtv, a. 4- 
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the species of man from thi$ fiesk and these 
bones, which do not belong to the notion of the 
species, but to the individual and need not be 
considered in the species; the species of man 
however cannot be abstracted by the intellect 
from flesh and bones. 

Mathematical species, however, can be ab- 
stracted by the intellect from sensible matter, 
not only from individual, but also from com- 
mon matter, though not from common intelli- 
gible matter, but only from individual matter. 
For sensible matter is corporeal matter as sub- 
ject to sensible qualities, such as being cold or 
hot, hard or soft, and the like, while intelligible 
matter is substance as subject to quantity. Now 
it is manifest that quantity is in substance be- 
fore sensible qualities are. Hence quantities, 
such as number, dimension, and figures, which 
are the terminations of quantity, can be con- 
sidered apart from sensible qualities, and this 
is to abstract them from sensible matter; but 
they cannot be considered without understand- 
ing the substance which is subject to the quan- 
tity, for that would be to abstract them from 
common intelligible matter. Yet they can be 
considered apart from this or that substance, 
for that is to abstract them from individual in- 
telligible matter. 

But some things can be abstracted even from 
common intelligible matter, such as being, unity, 
potency and act, and the like, which can be 
without matter, as is plain regarding immaterial 
things. Because Plato failed to consider the two- 
fold kind of abstraction, as above explained 
(Ans. i). he held that all those things which we 
have .stated to be abstracted by the intellect are 
abstract in reality.^ 

Reply Obj. 3. Colours, as being in individual 
corporeal matter, have the same mode of exist- 
ence as the power of .sight, and therefore they 
can impress their likeness on the sight. But 
phantasms, since they are likenesses of in- 
dividuals and exist in corporeal organs, have 
not the same mode of existence as the human 
intellect, as is clear from what we have said, 
and therefore have not the power of themselves 
to make an impression on the possible intellect. 
This is done by the power of the agent intellect 
which by turning towards the phantasm pro- 
duces in the possible intellect a certain likeness 
which represents the thing of which it is the 
phantasm only so far as regards the nature of 
the species. It is thus that the intelligible species 
is said to be abstracted from the phantasm, not 

1 Aristotle, Metaphysics, vir, 10 (1035^28) 
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that the nummcally same form which pre- 
viously was in the phantasm is subsequently la 
the possible intellect, in the way in which a 
body is taken from one place and transferred 
to another. 

Reply Obj. 4. The phantasm, is both illumi- 
nated by the agent intellect and, beyond this, 
the intelligible species is abstracted from it by 
the power of the agent intellect. The agent in- 
tellect illuminates the phantasm because just as 
the sensitive part acquires a greater power by 
its conjunction with the intellect, so by the 
power of the agent intellect the phantasms are 
made more fit for the abstraction from them of 
intelligible intentions. Furthermore the agent 
intellect abstracts the intelligible species from 
the phantasm, since by the power of the agent 
intellect wc are able to take into our considera- 
tion apart from individual conditions the na- 
tures of species, in accordance with whose like- 
nesses the possible intellect is informed. 

Reply Obj. 5. Our intellect both abstracts the 
intelligible species from the phantasms, in so 
far as it considers the natures of things uni- 
versally, and nevertheless understands these na- 
tures in the phantasms, since it cannot under- 
stand the things of which it abstracts the species 
without turning to the phantasms, as we have 
said above (q. lxxxiv, a. 7). 

Article 2. Whether the Intelligible Species Ab* 
stracted from the Phantasm Is Related to Our 
Intellect As Tfmt Which Is Understood? 

We proceet^hus to the Second Article: It 
would seem tlat the intelligible species ab- 
stracted from A phantasm is related to our in- 
tellect as that vmich is understood. 

Objection i. »r the understood in act is in 
the one who unAstands, since the understood 
in act is the inteAt itself in act. But nothing 
of what is undersAd is in the intellect actually 
understanding savA the abstracted intelligible 
species. Therefore tms species is what is actually 
understood. \ 

Obj. 2. Further, v«at is actually understood 
must be in Somethi*; otherwise it would be 
nothing. But it is no| in the thing which is out- 
side the soul, for, fence the thing which is 
outside the soul is mVerial, nothing therein can 
be what is actually o^wrstood. Therefore what 
is actually understoo]|| is in the intellect. Con- 
sequently it can be n^hing else than the above 
mentioned intelligiblApecies. 

Obj. 3. Further, tlA Philosopher says® that 
“words are signs of tijlyjassions in the soul,” 

* Inter pretaUon, t (16*3). 
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But words signify the things understood, for we 
express by word what wc understand. Therefore 
these passions of the soul, namely, the intelli- 
gible species, are what is actually understood. 

On the contrary, The intelligible species is to 
the intellect what the sensible image is to the 
sense. But the sensible image is not what is 
perceived, but rather that by which sense per- 
ceives. Therefore the intelligible species is not 
what is understood, but that by which the in- 
tellect understands. 

/ answer that, Some have asserted that our 
intellectual powers know only the impression 
made on them,^ as, for example, that sense is 
cognizant only of the impression made on its 
own organ. According to this theory, the intellect 
understands only its own impression, namely, 
the intelligible species which it has received, so 
that this species is what is understood. 

This is, however, manifestly false for two 
reasons. First, because the things we under- 
stand and the objects of science are the 
same. Therefore if what we understand is 
merely the intelligible species in the soul, 
it would follow that every science would not 
be concerned with things outside the soul, but 
only with the intelligible species within the 
soul; thus, according to the teaching of the 
Platonists all science is about ideas, which they 
held to be actually understood,^ Secondly, it 
i.s untrue because it would lead to the opinion 
of the philosophers of antiquity who maintained 
that “whatever seems, is true,’!* and that con- 
sequently contradictories arei true simulta- 
neously. For if the power knevvs its own im- 
pression only, it can judge oli-that only. Now 
a thing seems according to thef.mpression made 
on the knowing power. Cons^uently the know- 
ing power will always judge^f its own impres- 
sion as such, and so ever^judgment will be 
true; for instance, if tasti ;perceived only its 
own impression, when anf me with a healthy 
taste judges that honey is r /eet, he would judge 
truly; and likewise if ayifone with a corrupt 
taste judges that honey fV’ bitter, this would be 
true, for each would judi according to the im- 
pression on his taste. Thul every opinion would 
be equally true; in fact.fevery sort of appre- 
hension. 

Therefore it must be « ‘d that ;be intelligible 
species is related to thl' intellect as that by 
which it understands, yhich is proved thus. 

1 Protagoras and Heraditi^, cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics, 
IX. 3 (io47»6); IV, 3 Cf. St. Thomas, In Meta., 
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There is a twofold due which cepiains 
in the agent, for instance, to see and to under- 
stand, and another which passes into an ex- 
ternal thing, for instance, to heat and to cut; 
and each of these actions proceeds in virtue of 
some form. And as the form from, which an act 
tending to something external proceeds is the 
likeness of the object of the action, as heat in 
the heater is a likenehs of the thing heated, so 
the form from which an action remaining in the 
agent proceeds is the likeness of the object. 
Hence that by which the sight sees is the like- 
ness of the visible thing; and the likeness of the 
thing understood, that is, the intelligible species, 
is the form by which the intellect understands. 
But since the intellect is turned back (refiecti- 
tur) upon itself, by the same reflection it under- 
stands both its own act of understanding and 
the species by which it understands. Thus the 
intelligible species is that which is understood 
secondarily, but that which is primarily under- 
stood is the thing, of which the intelligible 
species is the likcne.ss. 

This also appear.s from the opinion of the 
ancient philosophers/’ who said that “like is 
known by like.” For they said that the soul 
knows the earth outside itself by the earth with- 
in itself; and so of the rest. If, therefore, we 
take the . species of the earth instead of the 
earth, according to Aristotle,^ who says that “a 
stone is not in the soul, but the likeness of the 
stone,” it follows that the soul knows the things 
which are outside of it, by means of its intel- 
ligible species. 

Reply Obj. i. The thing understood is in the 
one who understands by its own likeness, and it 
is in this sen.se that we say that the thing ac- 
tually understood is the intellect in act, because 
the likeness of the thing understood is the form 
of the intellect, just as the likeness of a sensible 
thing is the form of the sense in act. Hence it 
does not follow that the intelligible species ab- 
stracted is what is actually understood, but 
rather that it is the likeness of it. 

Reply Obj. 2. In these words “the thing ac- 
tually understood” there is a twofold meaning: 
the thing which is understood, and the fact that 
it is understood. In like manner the words “ab- 
stract universal” imply two things, the nature 
of a thing and its abstraction or universality. 
Therefore the nature itself to which it falls to 
be understood, or to be abstracted, or to bear 
the intention of universality is only in individ- 

^ Metaphysics, ix, 8 (1050*23). 
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uals; but that it i$ understood, abstracted, or 
bears the intention of universality is in the intel- 
lect. We see something similar to this in the 
senses. For the sight sees the colour of the apple 
apart from its smell. If therefore it be asked 
where is the colour which is seen apart from 
the smell, it is clear that the colour which is 
seen is only in the apple ; but that it is perceived 
apart from the smell is owing to the sight, since 
the likeness of colour and not of smell is in the 
sight. In like manner the humanity which is un- 
derstood is only in this or that man, but that 
humanity is apprehended without the individual 
conditions, that is, that it is abstracted and con- 
seciuently considered as universal, happens to 
humanity according as it is perceived by the in- 
tellect, in which there is a likeness of the spe- 
cific nature, but not of the individual principles. 

Reply Obj. 3. There are two operations in 
the sensitive part. One in regard to change only, 
and thus the operation of the senses takes place 
by the senses being changed by the sensible. 
The other is formation, according as the imagi- 
nation forms for itself an image of an absent 
thing, or even of something never seen. Both of 
these operations are found in the intellect. For 
in the first place there is the passion of the pos- 
sible intellect as informed by the intelligible 
species; and then the possible intellect thus in- 
formed forms a definition, or a division, or a 
composition, which is expressed by a word. 
Thus the notion signified by a word is its defini- 
tion, and a proposition signifies the intellect’s 
division or composition. Words do not there- 
fore signify the intelligible species themselves, 
hut that which the intellect forms for itself for 
the purpose of judging of external things. 

Article 3. Whether the More Universal 
Is First in Our Intellectual Knowledge? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that the more universal is not first 
in our intellectual knowledge. 

Objection 1. For what is first and more 
known in its own nature is secondarily and less 
known in relation to ourselves. But universals 
come first as regards their nature, because that 
is first w'hich does not involve the existence of 
Its correlative. Therefore the universals are 
secondarily known as regards our intellect. 

Obj. 2. Further, the composite precedes the 
simple in relation to us. But universals are the 
more simple. Therefore they are known sec- 
ondarily by us. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Philosopher says^ that 

* Physics, I, I (184’*! iX 


the object defined comes in our knowledge be- 
fore the parts of its definition. But the more 
universal is part of the definition of the less uni^ 
versal, as animal is part of the definition of 
man. Therefore the universals are secondarily 
known by us. 

Obj. 4. Further, we know causes and prin- 
ciples by their effects. But universals arc prin- 
ciples. Therefore universals are secondarily 
known by us. 

On the contrary, “We must proceed from the 
universal to the singular.”^ 

/ answer that, In our knowledge there are two 
things to be considered. First, that intellectual 
knowledge in some degree arises from sensible 
knowledge. And, because sense has singular 
things for its object, and intellect has the uni- 
versal for its object, it follows that our knowl- 
edge of the former comes before our knowledge 
of the latter. Secondly, we must consider that 
our intellect proceeds from a state of potency 
to a state of act. But everything which proceeds 
from potency to act comes first to an incom- 
plete act, which is midway between potency and 
act, before achieving the perfect act. The per- 
fect act of the intellect is complete knowledge, 
when the thing is distinctly and determinate^ 
known, whereas the incomplete act is imperfect 
knowledge, when the thing is known indis- 
tinctly, and as it were confusedly. A thing thus 
imperfectly known, is known relatively in act 
and in some measure in potency, and hence the 
Philosopher saA,^ that “what is manifest and 
certain is knowrfto us at first confusedly; after- 
wards we know ilby distinguishing its principles 
and elements.” Jow it is evident that to know 
something that Emprises many things without 
proper knowledgj^f each thing contained in it 
is to know that th* confusedly. In this way we 
can have knowledl not only of the universal 
whole, which contaEfc parts potentially, but also 
of the integral whA; for each whole can be 
known confusedly, vV'ithout its parts being 
knowm. But to knom distinctly what is con- 
tained in the universaj^hole is to know the less 
common, as to knowjlnimal indistinctly is to 
know it as animal, wrfreas to know animal dis- 
tinctly is to know it al rational or irrational an- 
imal, that is, to know \man or a lion; therefore 
our intellect knows an^al before it knows man, 
and the same reason ’Aids in comparing any- 
thing more universal \Sth the less universal. 

Moreover, as sense, alike the intellect, pro- 
ceeds from potency to^ct, the same order of 

* Ibid., ( i 84“'23). 

* Ibid., (184*21). 
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knowledge appears in the senses. For by sense 
we judge of the more common before the less 
common, in reference both to place and time; 
in reference to place, when a thing is seen afar 
off it is seen to be a body before it is seen to 
be an animal, and to be an animal before it is 
seen to be a man, and to be a man before it 
is seen to be Socrates or Plato; and the same is 
true as regards time, for a child can distinguish 
man from not man before he distinguishes this 
man from that, and therefore “children at first 
call all men fathers, and later on distinguish 
each one from the others.”^ 

The reason of this is clear, because he who 
knows a thing indistinctly is in a state of po- 
tency as regards knowing its principle of dis- 
tinction, just as he who knows genus is in a 
state of potency as regards knowing difference. 
Thus it is evident that indistinct knowledge is 
midway between potency and act. We must 
therefore conclude that knowledge of the singu- 
lar and individual is prior, as regards us, to the 
knowledge of the universal, just as sensible 
knowledge is prior to intellectual knowledge. 
But in both sense and intellect the knowledge 
of the more common precedes the knowledge of 
the less common. 

Reply Obj. i. The universal can be considered 
in two ways. First, the universal nature may be 
considered together with the intention of uni- 
versality. And since the intention of univer- 
sality, namely, the relation of ojie and the same 
to many, is due to intellectualPibstraction, the 
universal thus considered musffbe a secondary 
consideration. Hence it is saifj that the “uni- 
versal animal is either nothing or something 
secondary.” But according t^Tlato, who held 
that universals are .subsist the universal 
considered thus would be prijf?f^ to the particular, 
for the latter, according top/iim, are only par- 
ticipations of the subsist y i; universals which 
he called ideas 

Secondly, the universal/ ^an be considered in 
the nature itself — for iAilance, animality or 
humanity as existing in tAt* individual. And thus 
we must distinguish twoi irders of nature: one, 
by way of generation aifa time; and thus the 
imperfect and the potenfal come first. In this 
way the mor?* common *,mes first in the order 
of nature, as appears c|[arly in the generation 
of man and animal ; for ^.he animal is generated 
before man,” as the hilosopher says.^ The 
other order is the ordet of perfection or of the 

^ Physics, I, I (184^12). ^'Aristotle, Soul, i, i (402^7). 

* See above, q. lxxxi^* i. 

*Oeneration of Animat 3 (736*^2) . 


intention of nature. For instance, act considered 
absolutely is naturally prior to potency, and 
the perfect to the imperfect ; thus the Jess com- 
mon comes naturally before the more common, 
as man comes before animal. For the intention 
of nature does not stop at the generation of an- 
imal, but goes on to the generation of man. 

Reply Obj. 2 . The more common universal 
may be compared to the less common, as the 
whole and as the part. As the whole, considering 
that in the more universal is potentially con- 
tained not only the less universal, but also other 
things, as in animal is contained not only man 
but also horse. As part, considering that the less 
common contains in its notion not only the more 
common, but also other things as man contains 
not only animal but also rational. Therefore ani- 
mal in itself comes into our knowledge before 
man, but man comes before animal considered 
as part of the same notion. 

Reply Obj. 3. A part can be known in two 
ways. First, absolutely, considered in itself; and 
thus nothing prevents the parts being known be- 
fore the whole, as stones are known before a 
house is known. Secondly, as belonging to a cer- 
tain whole; and thus we must know the whole 
before its parts. For we know a bouse in a con- 
fused w'ay before we know its individual parts. 
So likewise the elements of a definition abso- 
lutely considered are known before the thing 
defined is known; otherwise the thing defined 
would not be made known by them. But as parts 
of the definition they are known after. For we 
know man in a confused way as man before we 
know' how' to distinguish all that belongs to the 
notion of man. 

Reply Obj. 4. The universal, as understood 
with the intention of universality, is, indeed, in 
a way, a principle of knowledge, in that the in- 
tention of universality results from (he mode of 
understanding which is by way of abstraction 
But what is a principle of ^-aiowledge is not of 
necessity a principle of being, as Plato thought.^ 
since at times W’e know a cause through its ef- 
fect, and substance through accidents. There- 
fore the universal thus considered, according to 
the opinion of Aristotle, is neither a principle of 
'b^^ing, nor a substance, as he makes clear.** But 
if we consider the generic or specific nature it- 
self as existing in the singular, thus in a way it is 
in the nature of a formal principle in regard to 
the singulars, for the singular is the re.sult of 
matter, while the notion of species is from the 
form. But the generic nature is compared to the 

^Sec above, 0. lxnmv, a. 1. 

« Metaphysics, vn, 13 (i038*>8). 
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specific nature rather after the fashion of a ma- 
terial principle, because the generic nature is 
taken from that which is material in a thing, 
while the notion of species is taken from that 
which is formal; thus the notion of animal is 
taken from the sensitive part, while the notion 
of man is taken from the intellectual part. Thus 
i( is that the ultimate intention of nature is to 
the species and not to the individual, nor to the 
genus, because the form is the end of generation, 
while matter is for the sake of the form. Neither 
is it necessary that, as regards us, knowledge of 
any cause or principle should be secondary, 
since at times through sensible causes we be- 
come acquainted with unknown effects, and 
sometimes conversely. 

Article 4. Whether Wc Can Understand 
Many Things at the Same Tme? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
w^ould seem that we can understand many 
things at the same time. 

Objection i. For intellect is above time, 
whereas the succession of before and after be- 
longs to time. Therefore the intellect does not 
understand different things in succession, but at 
the same time. 

Obj, 2. Further, there is nothing to prevent 
different forms not oi)posed to each other from 
actually being in the same subject, as, for in- 
stance, colour and smell are in the apple. But in- 
telligible species are not oppo.sed to each other. 
Therefore there is nothing to prevent the same 
intellect being in act as regards different intel- 
ligible species, and thus it can understand many 
things at the same time. 

Ohj. 3, Further, the intellect understands a 
whole at the same time, such as a man or a 
house. But a whole contains many parts. There- 
fore the intellect understand.^ many things at the 
same time. 

Obj. 4 Further, we cannot know the differ- 
ence between two things unless we know both at 
the same time,‘ and the same is to be said of any 
other comparison. But our intellect knows the 
difference between one thing and another. 
Therefore it knows many things at the same 
time. 

On the contrary, It is said^ that “understand- 
ing is of one thing only, science is of many.^^ 

/ answer that, The intellect can, indeed, un- 
derstand many things as one, but not as many; 
that is to say, by one but not by many intelligi- 
ble species. For the mode of every action fol- 

* Aristotle, Soul, m, 2 (426**22). 

® Aristotle, Tol>ks, it , io (114^34). 


low^s the form which is the principle of that ac- 
tion. Therefore whatever things the intellect can 
understand under one species it can understand 
at the same time ; hence it is that God sees all 
things at the same time, becau.se He sees all in 
one. that is, in His Essence. But whatever things 
the intellect understands under different species, 
it docs not understand at the same time. The 
reason of this is that it is impossible for one and 
the same subject to be perfected at the same 
time by many forms of one genus and diverse 
species, just as it is impossible for one and the 
same body at the same time to have different 
colours or different shapes. Now all intelligible 
spiecies belong to one genus, because they are 
(he perfections of one intellectual power; al- 
though the things of which they are the species 
belong to different genera. Therefore it is impos- 
sible for one and the same inlellcct to be perfect- 
ed at the same time by different intelligible spe- 
cies so as actually to understand different things. 

Reply Ohj. I. The intellect is above that time 
w^hich is the measure of the movement of cor- 
poreal things. But the multitude itself of intel- 
ligible .species causes a certain change of intel- 
ligible operations, according as one operation 
succeeds another. And this change is called time 
by Augustine, 'who says {Gen. ad lit. viii, 20, 
22), 3 that “God moves the .spiritual creatures 
through time.*^* 

Reply Obj. Not only is it impossible for 
opposite formsko exist at the .same time in the 
.same subject, bit neither can any forms belong- 
ing to the sameilenus, even though they are not 
opposed to one wother, as is clear from the ex- 
amples of coloul and shapes. 

Reply Obj. 3. warts can be understood in two 
w'ays. First, in a Anfused way, as existing in the 
whole, and thus t|^ are know^n through the one 
form of the wholotnd so are knowm together. 
In another way thAare known distinctly; thus 
each is known by itApecies, and so they are not 
understood at the .sAe time. 

Reply Obj. 4. WI^ the intellect knows the 
difference or com pari An between one thing and 
another, it know^s botwunder the aspect of their 
difference or comparlpon; just as it knows the 
parts under the aspeej of the whole, as we have 
said above (ad 3). 

Article 5. Whether Intellect Understands 

by Composition and L^ision? 

We proceed thus A the Fifth Article: It 
would seem that our ^ellect does not under- 
stand by composition division. 

* PL. 34, 388, 389. 
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Objection t. For composition and division are 
only of many. But the intellect cannot under- 
stand many things at the same time. Therefore 
it cannot understand by composition and divi- 
sion. 

Obj. 2. Further, every composition and divi- 
sion implies past, present, or future time. But 
the intellect abstracts from time, as also from 
other individual conditions. Therefore the intel- 
lect does not understand by composition and 
division. 

Obj. 3. Further, the intellect understands 
things by assimilation to them. But composition 
and division are not in things, for nothing is in 
things but the thing signified by the predicate 
and the subject, which is one and the same if 
the composition is true, for man is truly what 
animal is. Therefore the intellect does not act by 
composition and division. 

On the contrary y Words signify the concep- 
tions of the intellect, as the Philo.sopher says.* 
But in words we find composition and division, 
as appears in affirmative and negative proposi- 
tions. Therefore the intellect acts by composi- 
tion and division. 

I answer thatj That human intellect must of 
necessity understand by composition and divi- 
sion, For since the intellect passdfe from potency 
to act, it has a likeness to things 'which are gen- 
erated, which do not attain to perfection all at 
once but acquire it by degrees, /nd likewise the 
human intellect does not acquirp perfect knowl- 
edge of the thing by the first ail^rehension ; but 
it first apprehends something jf bout the thing, 
such as its quiddity, and thifjis its first and 
proper object ; and then it undfetands the prop- 
erties, accidents, and the variors relations of the 
essence. Thus it necessarily ^inpares one thing 
with another by compositi«‘^ or division ; and 
from one composition and ^.vision it proceeds 
to another, which is to rea» a. 

But the angelic and thefOivine intellect, like 
all incorruptible things, ha vie their perfection at 
once from the beginning. Aicnce the angelic and 
the Divine intellect hav/ithe entire knowledge 
of a thing at once and pci lectly; and hence also 
in knowing the quiddity M>f a thing they know 
at once whatever we can Imow by composition, 
division, and reasoning./rherefore the human 
intellect knows by con#osition division, and 
reasoning. But the DiviJ:; and the angelic intel- 
lect know, indeed, confcosition, division, and 
reasoning, not by the pljcess itself, but by un- 
derstanding the simple^ jiddity. 

Reply Obj. i. Comi/ ‘^ition and division of the 

^Interpretation, i 


intellect are made by differentiating and com- 
paring. Hence the intellect knows many things 
when it composes and divides, just as when it 
knows the difference and comparison of things. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although the intellect abstracts 
from the phantasms, it does not understand ac- 
tually without turning to the phantasms, as we 
have said (a. i, and q. lxxxiv, a. 7). And as. 
regards turning to the phantasms, composition 
and division of the intellect involve time. 

Reply Obj. 3. The likeness of a thing is re- 
ceived into the intellect according to the mode 
of the intellect, and not according to the mode 
of the thing. Therefore something on the part of 
the thing corresponds to the composition and 
division of the intellect, but it does not exist in 
the same way in the intellect and in the thing. 
For the proper object of the human intellect is 
the quiddity of a material thing, which falls 
under the senses and the imagination. Now in a 
material thing there is a twofold composition. 
First, there is the composition of form with 
matter, and to this corresponds that composi- 
tion of the intellect by which the universal 
whole is predicated of its part; for the genus is 
derived from common matter, while the differ^ 
ence that completes the species is derived from 
the form, and the particular from individual 
matter. The second composition is of accident 
with subject, and to this composition corre- 
sponds that composition of the intellect by 
which accident is predicated of subject, as when 
we say “the man is white.” Nevertheless com- 
position of the intellect differs from composi- 
tion of things; for in the latter the components 
are diverse, whereas composition of the intellect 
is a sign of the identity of the components. For 
tlie composition of the intellect does not assert 
that man is whiteness, but the assertion, “the 
man is white, means that “the man is something: 
having whiteness,” and the subject, which is a 
man, is identified with a su:3ject having white- 
ness. It is the same with the composition of form 
and matter, for animal signifies that which has a 
sensitive nature; rational, that which has an in- 
tellettual nature ; man, that which has both ; and 
Socrates that which has all these things together 
*wilh individual matter. And according to this 
kind of identity our intellect composes one 
thing with another by the act of predication. 

Article 6 . Whether the Intellect Can Be False? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It 
would seem that the intellect can be false. 

Objection i. For the Philosopher says^ that 

* Metaphysics, vi, 4 (i027*»27). 
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“truth and falsehood are in the mind.” But the 
mind and intellect are the same, as is shown 
above (q. lxxii). Therefore falsehood is in the 
intellect. 

Obj. 2. Further, opinion and reasoning belong 
to the intellect. But falsehood is found in both. 
Therefore falsehood can be in the intellect. 

Obj, 3. Further, sin is in the intellectual part. 
But sin involves falsehood, for those err that 
work evil (Prov. 14. 22). Therefore falsehood 
t an be in the intellect. 

On the contrary f Augustine says (qq. Lxxxm, 
qu. 32),^ that “everyone who is deceived, does 
not rightly understand that wherein he is de- 
ceived.” And the Philosopher says^ that “the in- 
tellect is always true.” 

/ answer that^ The Philosopher* compares in- 
tellect with sense on this point. For sense is not 
deceived in it.s proper object, as sight in regard 
to colour, save accidentally through some hin- 
drance occurring to the organ — for example, the 
taste of a fever-stricken person judges a sweet 
thing to be bitter, through his tongue being viti- 
ated by ill humours. Sense, however, may be de- 
ceived as regards common sensibles, as size or 
figure; when, for example, it judges the sun to 
be only a foot in diameter, whereas in reality it 
exceeds the earth in size. Much more is sense 
deceived concerning accidental sensibles, as 
when it judges that vinegar is honey by reason 
of the colour being the same. The reason of this 
is evident; for every power, as such, is per se 
directed to its proper object, and things of this 
kind are always the same. Hence, so long as the 
power exists, its judgment concerning its own 
proper object does not fail. Now the proper ob- 
ject of the intellect is the quiddity of a thing; 
and hence, properly speaking, the intellect is 
not at fault concerning this quiddity. But it 
may go a.stray as regards what surrounds the 
essence or quiddity of the thing, when it refers 
one thing to another, or in composition or divi- 
sion, or also in reasoning. Therefore, also in re- 
gard to those propositions, which are understood 
as soon as the meanings of their terms are under- 
stood, the intellect cannot err, as in the case of 
first principles from which arises the infallibility 
of truth, with regard to the certitude of scientific 
conclusions. 

The intellect, however, may be accidentally 
deceived in the quiddity of composite things, 
not by the defect of its organ, for the intellect 
is not a power u.sing an organ, but on the part 
of the composition affecting the definition, 

• PL 40, 22. * Sold, HI, 10 (433*26). 

i ■ Ibid., Ill, 6 (430**2g). 


when, for instance, the definition of a thing is 
false in relation to something else, as the defini- 
tion of a circle applied to a triangle ; or when a 
definition is false in itself as involving the com- 
position of things incompatible, as, for instance, 
to describe anything as a rational winged ani- 
mal. Hence as regards simple things in whose 
definition composition does not enter, we cannot 
be deceived unless, indeed, we understand noth- 
ing whatever about them, as is said the Meta- 
physics.^ 

Reply Obj. i. The Philosopher says that false- 
hood is in the mind in regard to composition 
and division. The same answer applies to the 
second objection concerning opinion and rea- 
soning, and to the third objection j concerning 
the error of the sinner, who errs in the practical 
judgment of the object of desire. But in the ab- 
solute consideration of the quiddity of a thing 
and of those things which are known thereby, 
the intellect is never deceived. In this sense are 
to be understood the authorities quoted in proof 
of the opposite conclusion. 

Article 7. Whether One Pcrso 7 t Can Under- 
stand One and the Same Thing Better 
Than Another €an? 

We praceedyhns to the Seventh Article: It 
w'ould seem thlt one person cannot understand 
one and the same thing better than another can. 

Objection i.%or Augustine says (qq. LXXxm, 
qu. 3 2), 5 “Whclver understands a thing other- 
wise than as it jl does not understand it at all. 
Hence it is cleifi that there is a perfect under- 
standing, than >^^ch none other is more perfect ; 
and therefore tftlre are not infinite degrees of 
understanding a^ing, nor can one person un- 
derstand a thing l\tter than another can.” 

Obj. 2. Furfher^e intellect is true in its act 
of understanding. '‘Vut truth, being a certain 
equality between th^ght and thing, is not sub- 
ject to more or less^or a thing cannot be said 
to be more or less eq^l. Therefore a thing can- 
not be more or less u^lerstood. 

Obj. 3. Further, uj intellect is that which 
most pertains to forj* in man. But different 
forms cause different|Kpecies. Therefore if one 
man understands bet®r than another, it would 
seem that they do ,^t belong to the same 
species. 

On the contrary, Experience shows that some 
understand more deepkj than do others, as one 
who carries a conclusAV to its first principles 
and ultimate causes un(f wstands it more deeply 

* Aristotle, rx, 10 (1052^1^ 

® PL 40, 22. 
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than the one who reduces it only to its proxi- 
mate causes. 

/ answer that. To say that a thing is under- 
stood more by one than by another may be taken 
in two senses. First, so that the word more be 
taken as determining the act of understanding as 
regards the thing understood; and thus, one 
cannot understand the same thing more than an- 
other, because to understand it otherwise than 
as it is, either better or worse, would entail be- 
ing deceived, and such a one would not under- 
stand it. as Augustine argues (loc. cit.). In an- 
other sense the w'ord more can be taken as de- 
termining the act of understanding on the part 
of him who understands ; and so one may under- 
stand the same thing better than someone else, 
through having a greater power of understand- 
ing, just as a man may see a thing better with 
his bodily sight, whose powder is greater, and 
whose sight is more perfect . The same applies to 
the intellect in two ways. First, as regards the 
intellect itself, which is more perfect. For it is 
plain that the better the disposition of a body, 
the better the soul allotted to it, which clearly 
appears in things of different species. And therea- 
son for this is that act and form are received into 
matter according to matter’s cfipacity. Hence 
because some men have bodies o ^ better disposi- 
tion, their souls have a greater ] iower of under- 
standing. Thus it is said^ that wt see that those 
who have delicate flesh are of a/*’ mind. Second- 
ly, this occurs in regard to thePbwer powers of 
which the intellect has needfch its operation, 
for those in whom the imagiJHtive, cogitative 
and remembering powers are/tf better dispiosi- 
tion are better disposed to unftrstand. 

The reply to the first objer'ion is clear from 
the above; likewise the rcplwto the second, for 
the truth of the intellect co/ 'ists in the intellect 
understanding a thing as itAs. 

Reply Obj. 3. The diffcif , 4 ce of form which is 
due only to the different f .isposit ion of matter 
causes not a specific hurf’mly a numerical dif- 
ference; for different ini^iduals have different 
forms, diversified accori'ng to the difference of 
matter. V 

Article 8. Whether thAlntellect Understands 
the Indivisible Before f jf ' Divisible? 

We proceed thus tc^hc Eiflfh Article: It 
would seem that the if cllect understands the 
indivisible before the dr/isible. 

Objection i. For Philosopher says^ that 
we understand and from the knowledge 

1 Aristotle, Soul, II, 1*25). 

^Physics, I, I (i84®i£^>r 


of principles and elements. But principles are 
indivisible, and elements are of divisible things 
Therefore the indivisible is known to us before 
the divisible. 

Obj. 2. Further, the definition of a thing con- 
tains what is known previously, for a “definition 
proceeds from the first and more known,” as is 
said in the Topics.^ But the indivisible is part of 
the definition of the divisible, as a point comes 
into the definition of a line; for as Euclid says,** 
a line is length without breadth, the extremities 
of which are points. Also unity comes into the 
definition of number, for “number is multitude 
measured by one,” as is said in the Meta- 
physics}* Therefore our intellect understands 
the indivisible before the divisible. 

Obj. 3. Further, Like is known by like. But the 
indivisible is more like to the intellect than is 
the divisible, because “the intellect is simple.”® 
Therefore our intellect first knows the indivisi- 
ble. 

On the contrary, It is said^ that “the indivisi- 
ble becomes known as a privation.” But priva- 
tion is known secondarily. Therefore likewise is 
the indivisible. 

I answer that, The object of our intellect in 
its present state is the quiddity of a material 
thing, which it ab.stracts from the phanta.sms. 
as above stated (q. lxxxiv. a 7). And .since 
that which is known first and of itself liy our 
knowing power is its proper object, we must 
consider its relationship to that quiddity in order 
to discover in what order the indivisible is 
known. Now the indivisible is threefold, as is 
said in the book on the Soul ^ First, the continu- 
ous is indivisible, since actually it is undivided, 
although potentially divisible; and this indivisi- 
ble is known to us before its division, which is a 
division into parts, because confused knowledge 
is prior to di.stinct knowledge, as we have said 
above (a. 3). Secondly, the indivisible is called 
so in relation to species, as ihe essence of man is 
something indivisible. This way, also, the indi- 
visible is understood before its division into es- 
sential parts, as wc have said above (ibid.) ; and 
again before the intellect composes and divides 
by affirmation and negation The reason of this 
*.is that both the.se kinds of indivisible are under- 
stood by the intellect of it. self, as its proper ob- 
ject. The third kind of indivisible is what is al- 
together indivisible, as a point and unity, which 
cannot be divided either actually or potentially. 

• .Aristotle, vi, 4 (141*32). 

^Geom.y trans. of Boethius, 1 (PL 63, 1307). 

•Aristotle, x, 6 (ios7*3). 

• Aristotle, Soul, in, 4 (429*18; *’23). 
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And this indivisible is known secondarily, 
through the privation of divisibility. Hence a 
point is defined by way of privation as “that 
which has no parts,”^ and in like manner “the 
notion of one is that it is indivisible,” as stated 
in the Metaphysics} And the reason of this is 
that this indivisible has a certain opposition to 
corporeal reality, which is the quiddity which 
the intellect seizes primarily and per se. 

But if our intellect understood by participa- 
tion of separate indivisible (forms), a.s the Pla- 
tonists maintained,^ it would follow that an in- 
divisible of this kind is understood primarily, 
for according to the Platonists what is first is 
first participated by things.^ 

Reply Obj. 1. In the acquisition of knowledge, 
principles and elements are not always first, for 
sometimes from sensible effects we arrive at the 
knowledge of principles and intelligible causes. 
But in perfected knowledge, the knowledge of 
effects always depends on the knowledge of 
principles and elements; for as the Philosopher 
says in the same passage that we consider our- 
selves to know, when we can resolve principles 
into their causes. 

Reply Obj 2. A point is not included in the 
definition of a line in general, for it is manifest 
that in an infinite line and in a circular line there 
is no point, save potentially. Euclid defines a 
finite straight line, and therefore he places a 
point in the definition of a line as the limit in 
the definition of that which is limited. But unity 
is the measure of number. Therefore it is in- 
cluded in the definition of a measured number. 
But it is not included in the definition of the 
divisible, but rather conversely. 

Reply Obj. 3. The likeness through which we 
understand is the species of the known in the 
knower. Therefore a thing is known first, not 
on account of a natural likeness to the knowing 
power, but on account of a relation of agree- 
ment between the knowing power and the ob- 
ject; otherwise sight would perceive hearing 
rather than coiour. 

QUESTION LXXXVI 

What our intellect knows in 

MATERIAL THINGS 
(In Four Articles^ 

We now have to consider what our intellect 
knows in material things. Under this head there 

1 Euclid, G^om., trans of BotHhjus, Bk, i (PL 03, 1307). 

* Aristotle, V, 1 

® Cf. Q. LXXXIV, AA I, 4 ; 0 CXXXVII, A. I, 

* Cf. Liber de Catius, i (B.A 163.3). 


are four points of inquiry: (i) Whether it 
knows singulars? (2) Whether it knows infinite 
things? (3) Whether it knows contingent 
things? (4) Whether it knows future things? 

Article i. Whether Our Intellect Knows 
Sin^nlarsI 

We Proceed thus to the First Article: It would 
seem that our intellect knows singulars. 

Objection i. For whoever knows composition 
knows the terms of composition. But our intel- 
lect knows this composition; “Socrates is a 
man,” for it pertains to the intellect to form a 
proposition. Therefore our intellect knows this 
singular, Socrates. 

Obj. 2. Further, the practical intellect directs 
to action. But actions are concerned with singu- 
lar things. Therefore the intellect knows the 
singular. 

Obj. 3. Further, our intellect understands it- 
self. But in itself it is a singular, otherwise it 
would have no action, for actions pertain to 
singulars Therefore our intellect knows singu- 
lars. 

Obj. 4. Further, a superior power can do 
whatever is done by an inferior power. But sense 
knows the sinJular. Much more, therefore, can 
the intellect klow it. 

On the conAarVy The Philosopher says® that 
“the universalis known by reason, and the sin- 
gular is knownly sense.” 

/ answer ih(\ Our intellect cannot know the 
.singular in majlrial things directly and prima- 
rily. The reaso-lof this is that the principle of 
.singularity in n%erial things is individual mat- 
ter, while our i™ellcct, as we have said above 
( q . lxxxv, A. j), understands by abstracting the 
intelligible specic\from such matter. Now what 
is abstracted froiAn dividual matter is the uni- 
versal. Hence oui^Vtellect knows directly the 
universal only. But^^directly, and as it were by 
a kind of turning bSk (reflectio), it can know 
the singular, becausAas we have said above (q. 
LXXXV, A. 7), even ^er abstracting the intel- 
ligible species, the in^llect, in order to under- 
stand actually, needs, To turn to the phantasms 
in which it understanjjs the species, as is said in 
the book on the Therefore it understands 
the universal directl^ through the intelligible 
.species, and indirect ly^he singulars represented 
by the phantasms. An^Uhus it forms the propo- 
sition, “Socrates is a min.” From this the reply 
to the first objection isfWear. 

Reply Obj. 2. The chl^Ve of a particular thing 
to be done is, as it werq,^e conclusion of a syl- 

® Physics, I, 5 (189*5). ' Aristotle, in, 7 (43i“2) 
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Ignorant of things past; and things to come he 
cannot know by any messenger. 

/ answer that. We must apply the same dis- 
tinction to the knowledge of future things, as 
we applied above (a. 3) to the knowledge of 
contingent things. For future things considered 
as subject to time are singular, and the human 
intellect knows them by reflexion only, as stated 
above (a. i). But the principles of future things 
may be universal ; and thus they may enter the 
domain of the intellect and become the objects 
of science. 

Speaking, however, of the knowledge of the 
future in a general way, we must observe that 
the future may be known in two ways: either in 
itself, or in its cause. The future cannot be 
known in itself save by God alone, to Whom 
even that is present which in the course of 
events is future, since from eternity His glance 
embraces the whole course of time, as we have 
said above w'hen treating of God’s knowledge 
(q. XIV, A. 13'). But according as it exists in its 
cause, the future can be knowm by us also. And 
if, indeed, the cause be such as to have a neces- 
sary connection with its future '^e.sult, then the 
future is known with scientific S^titude, just as 
the astronomer foresees the futiire eclipse. If, 
however, the cause be such as toiproduce a cer- 
tain result more frequently thaw not, then the 
future can be known more or le# conjecturally, 
according as its cause is more o^*ess inclined to 
produce the effect. 1 

Reply Ohj. i. This argumeqf^is true of that 
knowledge which is drawn front 'hniversal causal 
principles ; from these the futi^ • may be known 
after the manner of the order F.' effects to their 
cause. /' 

Reply Obj 2. As Augustin^'ays in the twelfth 
book of the Confessions,^ tl^^ioul has a certain 
power of forecasting, so thy *by its very nature 
it can know the future; h^/:e w'hen withdrawn 
from corporeal sense, anJi'as it were, turned 
back upon itself, it shay’, in the knowledge 
of the future. Such an opfHon would be reason- 
able if we were to aclmilf i^hat the soul receives 
knowledge by participafr'ig the ideas as the 
Platonists maintained,^ b^ause in that case the 
soul by its nature Vfouli know the universal 
causes of all effects, and jf ould only be impeded 
in its knowledge by the rody; and hence when 
withdrawn from the bfdily senses it would 
know the future. ft 

But since it is connajfiral to our intellect to 
know things not in this/^ay, but by receiving its 

‘ Cf. De Gen. ad lit., < (PL 34, 464). 

•C£. Q. LXXXIV, AA. LXXXVII, A. 1. 


knowledge from the senses, it is not natural for 
the soul to know the future when withdrawn 
from the senses; rather does it know the future 
by the impression of superior spiritual and cor- 
poreal causes. By the impression of spiritual 
causes when by Divine power the human intel- 
lect is enlightened through the ministry of an- 
gels, and the phantasms are directed to the 
knowledge of future events ; or, by the influence 
of demons when the imagination is moved re- 
garding the future known to the demons, as ex- 
plained above fq. lvii, a. 3). The soul is natu- 
rally more inclined to receive these impressions 
of spiritual causes when it is withdrawn from 
the senses, as it is then nearer to the spiritual 
world, and freer from external distractions. The 
same may also come from superior corporeal 
causes. For it is clear that superior bodies influ- 
ence inferior bodies. Hence, in consequence of 
the sensitive powers being acts of corporeal or- 
gans, the influence of the heavenly bodies causes 
the imagination to be affected, and so, as the 
heavenly bodies cause many future events, the 
imagination receives certain signs of some such 
events. The.se signs are perceived more at night 
and w^hile we sleep than in the daytime and while 
we are awake, because, as stated in Prophesy- 
ing? “impressions made by day are evanescent. 
The night air is calmer, when silence reigns, 
hence bodily impressions are made in sleep, 
when slight internal movements are felt more 
than in wakefulness, and such movements pro- 
duce in the imagination phantasms from which 
the future may be foreseen.” 

Reply Obj. 3. Brute animals have no power 
above the imagination to regulate the phan- 
tasms, as man has his reason, and therefore their 
ifnagination follows entirely the influence of the 
heavenly bodies. Thus from such animals’ move- 
ments some future thing.s, such as rain and the 
like, may be better known rather than from hu- 
man movements directed by the coun.sel of rea- 
son. Hence the Philosopher .says^ that some who 
are most imprudent are most far-seeing ; for their 
intelligence is not burdened with cares, but is as 
it were barren and bare of all anxiety, moving at 
the caprice of whatever is brought to bear on it. 

QUESTION LXXXVII 

How THE INTELLECTUAL SOUL KNOWS 
ITSELF AND ALL WITHIN ITSELF 
{In Four Articles) 

We have now to consider how the intellectual 
soul knows itself and all within itself. Under this 

* Aristotle, 2 (464“i2). *Ibid., (464*18). 
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head there are four points of inquiry; (i) 
Whether the soul knows itself by its own es- 
sence? (2) Whether it knows its own habits? 

(3) How does the intellect know its own act? 

(4) How does it know the act of the will? 

Article i. Whether the Intellectual Soul 
Knows Itself by Its Essence? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It would 
seem that the intellectual soul knows itself by 
its ov.n essence. 

Objection i. For Augustine says {De Trin. ix, 
3),* that “the mind knows itself by itself, be- 
cause it is incorporeal.” 

Obj. 2. Further, both angels and human souls 
belong to the genus of intellectual substance. 
But an angel understands itself by its own es- 
sence. Therefore likewise does the human soul. 

Obj. 3. Further, “in things void of matter, the 
intellect and that which is understood are the 
same.”^ But the human mind is without matter, 
for it is not the act of a body, as stated above 
(q. lxxvi, a. i). Therefore the intellect and 
what is understood arc the same in the human 
mind; and tlicrefore the human mind under- 
stands itself by its own essence. 

On the contrary, It is said** that the intellect 
understands itself in the same way as it under- 
stands other things. But it understands other 
things not by their essence, but by their like- 
nesses. Therefore it does not understand itself 
by its own essence. 

I answer that, Everything is knowable so far 
as it is in act, and not according as it is in poten- 
cy.^ for a thing is a being, and is true, and there- 
fore knowable, according as it is actual. This is 
quite clear as regards sen.«;ible things, for the 
eye does not sec what is potentially coloured, 
but w^hat is actually coloured. In like manner it 
is clear that the intellect, so far as it knows ma- 
terial things, does not know save what is in act, 
and hence it does not know primary matter ex- 
cept as proportionate to form, as is stated in the 
Physics.^ ron.sequently immaterial substances 
are intelligible by their own essence, according 
as each one is actual by its own essence. 

Therefore the Essence of God, which is pure 
and perfect act, is absolutely and perfectly in 
itself intelligible; and hence God by His own 
Essence knows not only Himself, but all other 
things also. The angelic essence belongs, indeed, 
to the genus of intelligible things as act, but not 
as a pure act, nor as a complete act, and hence 

’ PL 42, g63. ® Aristotle, Sotd, iii, 4 (430^.?)- 

^ Ibid. Aristotle, Metaphysics, ix, 9 (io5i“2q). 

^Aristotle, i, 7 (igi^S). 


the angel’s act of understanding is not com- 
pleted by his essence. For although an angel 
understands himself by his own essence, still he 
cannot understand all things by his own essence, 
but he know'S things other than himself by their 
likenesses. Now the human intellect is only a 
being in potency in the genus of intelligible be- 
ings, just as primary matter is in potency in the 
genus of sensible beings; and hence it is called 
“possible.”® Therefore considered in its essence 
the human mind is potentially understanding. 
Hence it has in itself the power to understand, 
but not to be understood, except as it is made 
actual. For even the Platonists asserted^ that an 
order of intelligible beings existed above the 
order of intellects, since the intellect under- 
stands only by participation of the intelligible ; 
for they said that the participator is below what 
it participates. 

If, therefore, the human intellect, as the Pla- 
tonists held,^ became actual by participating 
separate intelligible forms, it would understand 
itself by such participation of incorporeal be- 
ings. But as ii^this life our intellect naturally 
has material and sensible things for its proper 
object, as stirnd above (o- lxxxiv, a. 7), it 
understands i«elf according as it is made actual 
by the .specie! abstracted from sensible things 
through the ifcht of the agent intellect, which 
actuates the Intelligibles themselves, and by 
their instruntlntality, the possible intellect. 
Therefore thelntellect knows itself not by its 
essence, but bylts act. 

This happen* in two ways. In the first place, 
in a particula?lmanner, as when Socrates or 
Plato perccive^Mat he has an intellectual soul 
because he pereSves that he understands. In the 
second place, in ^universal manner, as when we 
consider the natiS* of the human mind from the 
act of iinderstamlng. It is true, however, that 
the judgment an A worth of this knowledge, 
whereby wc know nature of the soul, comes 
to us according to J e derivation of our intel- 
lectual light from tt Divine Truth which con- 
tains the types of aP |hings as above stated (q. 
lxxxiv, a. 5). Henc(' ugustine says {De Trin. 
ix,6) “We gaze on ^jfte inviolable truth whence 
we can as perfectly Ik possible define, not what 
each man’s mind is, iut what it ought to be in 
the light of the eternkl types.” 

*Cf. Aristotle, Soul, npM (428*^22). 

^See Dionysius. De Dm pom., iv, i (PG 3, 693); Liber 
de Causis, 9 (BA. 173); Hoclus, Inst. TheoL, 163, 164 
<DD c III). 

* See previou.s note. Cf- Jfeo Bona venture, In Sent., 11, 
d. 39, A. I, Q. a (QR n, 90, Luyckx, Die ErkentU^ 

nislehre (p. 171-200). « 42, 966. 
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There is, however, a difference between these 
two kinds of knowledge, and it consists in this 
that the mere presence of the mind suffices fox 
the first; for the mind itself is the principle of 
action whereby it perceives itself, and hence it 
is said to know itself by its own presence. But 
as regards the second kind of knowledge, the 
mere presence of the mind does not suffice, and 
there is further required a careful and subtle in- 
quiry. Hence many are ignorant of the souFs 
nature, and many have erred about it. So Augus- 
tine says (De Trin. x, 9 ),V concerning such in- 
quiry about the mind: ‘ Let the mind strive not 
to see it.self as if it were ab.scnt. but to discern 
itself as present” — that is, to know how it differs 
from other things, which is to know its quiddity 
and nature. 

Reply Obj. I. The mind knows itself by means 
of itself becau.se at length it acquires knowledge 
of itself, though led to it by its own act ; for it is 
itself that it knows, since it loves itself, as he 
says in the same passage. For a thing can be 
called self-evident in two ways: either because 
wc can know it by nothing else ^‘xcept itself, as 
first principles are called self-evident; or be- 
cause it is not accidentally kp^ablc, just as 
colour is visible of itself, wherel£^ substance is 
visible accidentally. 

Reply Obj. 2. The essence of a| angel is as an 
act in the genus of intelligible thfigs, and there- 
fore it is both intellect and the t (ig understood. 
Hence an angel apprehends own essence 
through itself ; not so the huma mind, which is 
either altogether in potency wi respect to the 
intelligible, — as is the possible I ntcllect, — or is 
the act of the intelligibles whifc! arc abstracted 
from the phantasms, — as is t , agent intellect. 

Reply Obj. 3. This saying ■ the Philosopher 
is universally true in every ki 1 of intellect. For 
as the sense in act is the t^ible by reason of 
the likeness of the sensible paich is the form of 
the sense in act, so likewi vthe intellect in act 
is the thing understood inl.‘:t, by reason of the 
likeness of the thing unef^'stood, which is the 
form of the intellect in a So the human intel- 
lect, which becaines actui I'by the species of the 
object understood, is itsitf understood by the 
same species as by its o' li form. Now to say 
that in “things without liter the intellect and 
what is understood are |Ue same,” is equal to 
saying that as regards tiings actually under- 
stood the intellect and hat is understood are 
the same. For a thing isjfictually understood in 
that it is immaterial. Bit a distinction must be 
drawn, since the essg^is of some things are 
1 PL 42, 980. 


mthout matter, as the separate substances ckUed 
angels^each of which is understood and Under- 
stands, wiicreas there are other things whose es- 
sences are not. without matter, but only thfe* like- 
nesses abstracted from them.- Hence the Com- 
mentator says (De Anitna, hi)® that the propo- 
sition quoted is true only of separate'substances ; 
because in a sense it is verified in their regard, 
and not in regard of other substances, as al- 
ready stated (Ans. 2). 

Article 2. Whether Our Intellect Knows 
the Habits of the Soul by Their Essence? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that our intellect know's the habits 
of the soul by their essence. 

Objection i. For Augustine says {De Trin, 
xiii, i) :•'* Faith is not seen in the heart wherein 
it abides, as the soul of a man may be seen by 
another from the movement of the body; but we 
know most certainly that it is there, and con- 
science proclaims its existence. And the same 
applies to the other habits of the soul. Therefore 
the habits of the soul are not known by their 
acts, but by themselves. 

Obj. 2. Further, material things outside the 
soul are known by their likeness being present in 
the soul, and are said therefore to be known by 
tlieir likenesses. But the soul’s habits are present 
by their essence in the soul. Therefore the habits 
of the soul arc known by their essence. 

Obj. 3. Further, whatever is the cause of a 
thing being such is still more so. But habits and 
intelligible species cause things to be known by 
the soul. Therefore they arc still more known 
by the soul in themselves. 

Ofi the contrary, Habits like powers are the 
principles of acts. Hut as is said,"* “acts and 
operations arc logically prior to powers.” There- 
fore in the same way they are prior to habits; 
and thus habits, like the powers, are known by 
their acts. 

I answer that, A habit is a kind of medium be- 
tween pure power and pure act. Now, it has been 
said (a. i) that nothing is known except as it is 
actij. 1. Therefore so far as a habit fails in being 
a perfect act, it falls short in being of itself 
•knowable, and can be known only by its act. 
Thus, for example, anyone knows he has a habit 
from the fact that he can produce the act proper 
to that habit; or he may inquire into the nature 
and character of the habit by considering the 

’ Comm. 15 (vi, 2, 160A). 

* PL 42, X0144 Cf. Bona venture, In Sent., 111; d. xxui, 
dub. 4 (QR III, 50J). 

* Aristotle, Soul, 11, 4 (415*18). 
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act; The fet kind of knowledge of the habit 
arises from its being present, for the very fact 
of I its presence causes the act whereby it is 
known, The second kind of knowledge of the 
habit arises from a careful inquiry, as is ex- 
plained above of the mind (a, i ). 

Reply Obf. i. Although faith is not known by 
outward movements of the body, it is perceived 
by him in whom it resides, by the interior act of 
the heart. For no one knows that he has faith 
unless ho perceives that he believes. 

Reply Ob j. 2. Habits are present in our intel- 
lect, not as its object, since, in the present 
state of life, our intellect’s object is the nature 
of a material thing as stated above (q. lxxxiv, 

A. 7), but as that by which it understands. 

Reply Obj. 3. The axiom, whatever is the 
cause of a thing being such, is still more so. is 
true of things that are of the same order, for in- 
.stance, of the same kind of cause ; for example, 
we may say that health is desirable on account 
of life, and therefore life is more desirable still. 
But if we take things of different orders the 
axiom is not true: for we may say that health is 
caused by medicine, but it does not follow that 
medicine is more desirable than health, for 
health belongs to the order of final causes, 
whereas medicine belongs to the order of effi- 
cient causes. So of two things which belong per 
se to the order of the objects of knowledge, the 
one which is the cause of the other being known 
is the more know'ii, as [irinciplcs are more know’n 
than conclusions. But habit as such does not be- 
long to the order of objects of knowledge; nor 
are things known on account of the habit, as on 
account of an object known, but as on account 
of a disposition or form by which the subject 
knows. And therefore the argument dues not 
prove. 

Article 3. Whether Our Intellect Knows 
Its Own Act? 

IV G proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that our intellect does not know its 
own act. 

Objection i. For what is known is the object 
of the knowing powder. But the act differs from 
the object. Therefore the intellect does not 
know its own act. » 

Obj. 2. Further, whatever is known is known 
by some act. If, then, the intellect knows its 
own act, it knows it by some act, and again it 
knows that act by some other act; this is to 
proceed indefinitely, which seems impossible. 

Obj. 3. Further, the intellect has the same re- 
lation to its act as sense has to its act. But the 
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proper sense does not sense its own act, for this 
belongs to the common sense, as stated in the 
book on the Soul.^ Therefore neither does the 
intellect understand its own act. 

On the contrary f Augustine says {De Trin. x, 
n),* “I understand that I understand.” 

I answer that, As stated above (aa. 1, 2) a 
thing is known according as it is in act. Now the 
ultimate perfection of the intellect is its opera- 
tion, for this is not an act tending to something 
else in which lies the perfection of the work ac- 
complished, as building is the perfection of the 
thing built, but it remains in the agent as its 
perfection and act, as is said in the Meta^ 
physics} Therefore the first thing understood of 
the intellect is its own act of understanding. 
This occurs in different ways with different in- 
tellects. For there is an intellect, namely, the 
Divine, which is Its own act of understanding, 
so that in God the understanding of His under- 
standing and the understanding of His Essence, 
are one and the same act, because His Essence 
is His act of understanding. But there is another 
intellect, the allelic, which is not its own act of 
understanding Mas we have said af)Ove (q. 
Lxxix, A. i), yet the first object of its act 
of understancig is the angelic essence. And so 
although then I is a logical distinction between 
the act where Jy the angel understands that he 
understands, ^|d that whereby he understands 
his essence, yc^ib*^ understands both by one and 
the same act ; lAcause to understand his own es- 
sence is the piper perfection of his essence, 
and by one ancjhe same act is a thing together 
with its perfectyjn understood. And there is yet 
another, nameiA the human intellect, which 
neither is its oWi lact of understanding, nor is its 
own essence the Vst object of its act of under- 
standing, for this^bjert is something extrinsic, 
namely, the natuA of a material thing. And 
therefore that whi j is first known by the hu- 
man intellect is an Aject of this kind, and that 
which is known sect^darily is the act by which 
that object is knowi,! and through the act the 
intellect itself is kno' |i, the perfection of which 
is this very act of uiJSerstanding. P'or this rea- 
son did the Philosop ter assert that objects are 
known before acts, acts before powers.^ 
Reply Obj. I. Thfc| object of the intellect is 
something common, namely, being and the true, 
in which also the act *;>f understanding is com- 
I Aristotle, in, 2 (425^1 

42, 9S3. For the wious interpretations of this 
passage in Bonaventure, sc .^yyckx, Die Erkenntniskhre 
(p. 171). ).l 
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prised. Tterefore the intellect can understand 
its own act. But not primarily, since the first ob- 
ject of our intellect, in this state of life, is not 
every being and everything true, but being and 
true, as considered in material things, as we have 
said above (q. lxxxiv, a. 7), from which it ac- 
quires knowledge of all other things. 

Reply Obj. 2. The act of understanding of the 
human intellect is not the act and perfection of 
the nature understood, as if the nature of the 
material thing and the act of understanding 
could be understood by one act ; just as a thing 
and its perfection are understood by one act. 
Hence the act whereby the intellect understands 
a stone is distinct from the act whereby it un- 
derstands that it understands a stone, and so on. 
Nor is there any difficulty in the intellect being 
potentially infinite, as explained above (q. 
LXXXVI, A. 2). 

Reply Obj. 3. The proper sense senses by rea- 
son of the change in the material organ caused 
by the external sensible. A material thing, how- 
ever, cannot change itself, but; me is changed 
by another, and therefore the a'^^ of the proper 
sense is perceived by the comW m sense. The 
intellect, on the contrary, doe/^,)t understand 
by the material change of an fcgan; and so 
there is no comparison. | 

Article 4. Whether the Intellectfjftderstands 
the Act of the Will? 

We proceed thus to the Fottph Article: It 
would seem that the intellect |<»es not under- 
stand the act of the will. I ^ 

Objection i. For nothing is rfown by the in- 
tellect unless it be in some WvtJ*' present in the 
intellect. But the act of the wiJ 'is not in the in- 
tellect, since the will and thyntellect are dis- 
tinct powers. Therefore the af^of the will is not 
known by the intellect. p 

Obj. 2. Further, the act isfijecified by the ob- 
ject. But the object of the f 1 /ill is not the same 
as the object of the intellef^. Therefore the act 
of the will is specifically d^nct from the object 
of the intellect, and there! /re the act of the will 
is not known by the intelllr t. 

Obj. 3. Augustine says^ (1 the soul’s affections 
that they are known “nfflther by images as 
bodies are known, nor b^ their presence, like 
the arts, but by certain notions. ' Now it does 
not seem that there can Me in the soul any no- 
tions of things, other tha Ahe essences of things 
known or their likenessA. Therefore it seems 
impossible for the interftt to know the affec- 
tions of the soul whiebt ,’e the acts of the will. 

* Confessions, x, 2O 79o)* 


On the contrary, Augustine says {De Trin. x, 
11),* understand that I will.” 

' / answer that, As stated above (q. lix, a. i), 
the act of the will is nothing but an inclination 
consequent on the form understood, just as the 
natural appetite is an inclination consequent on 
the natural form. Now the inclination of a thing 
resides in it according to the mode of being of 
the thing; and hence the natural inclination re- 
sides in a natural thing naturally, and the incli- 
nation called the sensible appetite is in the sensi- 
ble thing sensibly; and likewise the intelligible 
inclination, which is the act of the will, is in the 
intelligent subject intelligibly, as in its principle 
and proper subject. Hence the Philosopher ex- 
presses himself thus, that “the will is in the rea- 
son.”^ Now whatever is intelligibly in an intelli- 
gent subject is understood by that subject. 
Therefore the act of the will is understood by 
the intellect, both in so far as one know^s that 
one wills, and in so far as one knows the nature 
of this act, and consequently, the nature of its 
principle which is the habit or power. 

Reply Obj. i. This argument would hold good 
if the will and the intellect were in different sub- 
jects, just as they are distinct powers, for then 
whatever was in the will would not be in the in- 
tellect. But as both are rooted in the same sub- 
stance of the soul, and since one is in a certain 
way the principle of the other, consequently 
what is in the will is, in a certain way, also in 
the intellect. 

Reply Obj. 2. The good and the true which are 
the objects of the will and of the intellect differ 
logically, but one is contained in the other, as we 
have said above (q. lxxxii. a. 4, Ans i ; q. xvt, 
A. 4, Ans. I ) ; for the true is a certain good, and 
the good is a certain true. Therefore what per- 
tains to the will falls under the intellect, and what 
pertains to the intellect can fall under the will. 

Reply Obj. 3. The affections of the soul are in 
the intellect not by likeness only, as are bodies, 
nor by being present in their subject, as the arts, 
but as the thing caused is in its principle, which 
contains some notion of the thing caused. And 
so Augustine says that the soul’s affections are 
in the memory by certain notions. 

QUESTION LXXXVIII 

How THE HUMAN SOUL KNOWS WHAT 
IS ABOVE ITSELF 
{In Three Articles) 

We must now consider how the human soul 
knows what is above itself, namely, immaterial 

* PL ‘42, 983. * Soul, III, 9 (432**S). 



FIRST PART 

substances. Under this head there are three 
points of inquiry : ( i ) Whether the human soul 
in the present state of life can understand the 
immaterial substances called angels, in them- 
selves? (2) Whether it can arrive at the knowl- 
edge of them by the knowledge of material 
things? (3) Whether God is what is first known 
by us? « 

Article i . Whether the Human Soul in the 
Present State oj Life Can Understand Im- 
material Substances in Themselves? 

We proceed this to the First Article: It 
would seem that the human soul in the present 
state of life can understand immaterial sub- 
stances in themselves. 

Objection i. For Augustine (De Trin. ix, 3)* 
says: “As the mind itself acquires the knowl- 
edge of corporeal things by means of the cor- 
poreal senses, so it gains from itself the knowl- 
edge of incorporeal things.” But these are im- . 
material substances. Therefore the human mind 
understands immaterial substances. 

Obj. 2. Further, like is known by like. But 
the human mind is more akin to immaterial 
than to material things, since its own nature is 
immaterial, as is clear from what we have said 
above (y. lxxm. a. t). Since then our mind 
understands material things, much more does 
it understand immaterial things. 

Obj. 3. Further, the fact that things which 
arc in them.selves mo.st .sensible are not most 
sensed by us come.s from sense being corrupted 
by their very excellence. But the excellence of 
the intelligible thing does not corrupt the in- 
tellect, as is stated in the book on the Soiil.^ 
Therefore things which are in them.selves in 
the highest degree intelligible are likewi.se to 
us most intelligible. As material things, however, 
are intelligible only so far as w^e make them 
actually so by abstracting them from matter, it 
is clear that those substance.s are more intelli- 
gible in themselves whose nature is immaterial. 
Therefore they are much more known to us 
than are material things. 

Obj. 4 Further, the Commentator says^ that 
nature would be frustrated in its end W’ere we 
unable to understand abstract substances, be- 
cause it would have made w'hal in itself is natu- 
rally intelligible not to be understood at all. 
But in nature nothing is idle or purposeless. 

* PL 42. Qfjs Cf. Bonavcnture'.s interpretation of this 
text. Quatwt Disp. de Scientia Christi, iv, 3. {QR v, 

21, 24), afso, /« 1, d. Ul, p, I, A, I, Q. 1 (QR i, 68), 
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Therefore immaterial substances can be under- 
stood by us. 

Obj. 5. Further, tft sense is to the sensible, so 
is intellect to the intelligible. But our sight can 
see all things corporeal, whether superior and 
incorruptible, or low'er and corruptible. There- 
fore our intellect can understand all intelligible 
substances, even the superior and immaterial. 

On the contrary, It is Written (Wisd. 9. 16): 
The things that are in heaven who shall search 
out? But these substances are said to be in 
heaven, according to Matthew 18. 10, Their 
angels in heaven, etc. Therefore immaterial sub- 
stances cannot be known by human investiga- 
tion. 

/ answer that, In the opinion of Plato, im- 
material substances are not only understood by 
us, but are the objects understand first of 
all. For Plato taught that immaterial subsist- 
ing forms, w'hich he called Ideas, are the proper 
objects of our intellect, and are thus first and 
per se understood by us^; and, further, that 
material thingjtare known by the soul accord- 
ing as imaginawn and sense are mixed up with 
the intellect.^ ^nce the more purified the in- 
tellect is, the fire clearly does it perceive the 
intelligible tri® of immaterial things.* 

But in Ari.sfttle’s opinion,’ which experience 
corroborates, lur intellect in its present state of 
life has a natwal relationship to the natures of 
material thingl and therefore it can only under- 
stand by turn K to the phanta.'^ms, as we have 
said above (g.lLXxxrv, a. 7). Thus it clearly 
appears that jjimaterial substances which do 
not fall underlense and imagination, cannot 
first and per .^4 be knowm by us according to 
the mode of knc^ledgc which experience proves 
us to have. 4 

Nevertheless x^^Krroes {Comment, De Anima, 
iii)'‘ teaches that this present life man can in 
the end arrive at tl^ knowledge of separate sub- 
stances because it Slcontinous with or united to 
some separate suLaance, w^hich he calls the 
agent intellect, whic^ since it is a separate sub- 
stance itself, naturi^y understands separate 
substances. Hence, ^en it is perfectly united 
to us .so that by its rScans wc are able to under- 
stand perfectly, we ftso shall be able to under- 
stand separate substances, as in the present life 
through the possible intellect united to us we 
can understand material things. 

* Cf. 0 LXXXIV, A, 4. 2 

6Cf. Macrobiiis, In .S^Sn. Scip., i, 12, 14 (DD 41b; 
4bb). S 

<• Cf. Cicero, Tuscul , l, ,WDI> iii, 640); Phaedo (80); 
Augustine, qq. lxxxiii, q, ? 40, 30)* 
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Now he held th^t the agent inteliect is united 
to us, thus. Since we understand by means of 
both the agent intellect and contemplated in- 
telligible objects, as, for instance, we under- 
stand conclusions by principles understood, it 
is clear that the active intellect must be com- 
pared to the objects understood either as the 
principal agent is to the instrument, or as form 
to matter. For an action is ascribed to two prin- 
ciples in one of these two ways : to a principal 
agent and to an instrument, as cutting to the 
workman and the saw; to a form and its sub- 
ject, as heating to heat and fire. In both these 
ways the agent intellect can be related to the 
intelligible object as perfection is to the per- 
fectible, and as act is to potency. Now a sub- 
ject is made perfect and receives its perfection 
at one and the same time, as the reception of 
what is actually visible synchronizes with the 
reception of light in the eye. Therefore the 
possible intellect receives the intelligible object 
and the agent intellect together* And the more 
numerous the intelligible objerjs received, so 
much the nearer do we come?*ji the point of 
perfect union between ourselvf v and the agent 
intellect, so much so that wh^wc shall have 
understood all the intelligible ocfects, the agent 
intellect will become one withris, and by its 
instrumentality we shall underslind all things 
material and immaterial And irAthis he places 
the ultimate happiness of nian.^ Ifor, as regards 
the present inquiry, does il inati :r whether the 
possible intellect in that stall’ of happine.ss 
understands separate substanc|' by the agent 
intellect, as he himself maintjjns, or whether 
(as he says Alexander holds)‘t.'he possible in- 
tellect can never understand sei irate substances 
(because according to him if is corruptible), 
but man rather understands j^jarate substances 
by means of the agent inte lei. 

This opinion, however, untrue. First, be- 
cause, supposing the acti intellect to be a 
separate substance, wc co 'd not formally un- 
derstand through it, for t by which an agent 
acts formally is its for ^-ind act, since every 
agent acts according to i ictuality, as was said 
of the possible intellect ( lxxvi, a. i). 

This opinion is untrue s ondly because in the 
above explanation, the agept intellect, supposing 
it to be'^ a separate substance, would not be 
joined to us in its substance, but only in its light, 
as participated in things fnderstood, and would 

^ De An. Beat., i (ix, 14^^. For the same doctrine, 
cl. Avicenna, De An., v, 6 (i^a). 

* Alexander of Aphrodisj^- Cf. Averroes, In De An., 
in, 36. (vi, 2, 176B). 


not extend to the other acts of the agent intel- 
lect so as to enable us to understand immaterial 
substances; just as whjen we see colours illumi- 
nated by the sun we are not united to the sub- 
stance of the sun so as to act like the sun, but 
its light only is united to us, that we may see 
the colours. 

This opinion is untrue thirdly, because grant- 
ed that, as above explained, the agent intellect 
were united to us in substance, still it is not said 
that it is wholly united to us in regard to one 
intelligible object, or two, but rather in regard 
to all the contemplated intelligible objects. But 
all such objects together do not equal the power 
of the agent intellect, as it is a much greater 
thing to understand separate substances than to 
understand all material things. Hence it is dear 
that the knowledge of all material things would 
not make the agent intellect to be so united to 
us as to enable us by its means to understand 
separate substances. 

This opinion is untrue fourthly, because it is 
hardly possible for anyone in this world to un- 
derstand all material things, and thus no one, or 
very few, could reach to perfect happiness; 
which is against what the Philosopher says,* 
that ^‘happiness is a kind of common good, 
communicable to all capable of virtue.” Further, 
it is unreasonable that only the few of any 
species attain to the end of the species. 

Fifthly, the Philosopher expressly says^ that 
“happiness is an operation according to perfect 
virtue"; and after enumerating many virtues in 
the tenth book,*' he concludes that ultimate hap- 
piness consisting in the knowledge of the high- 
est things intelligible is attained through the 
virtue of wisdom, which in the sixth chapter.® 
he had named as the “chief of the speculative 
sciences.” Hence Aristotle clearly places the 
ultimate happiness of man in the knowledge of 
separate substances, obtainable by speculative 
science, and not by a c.Mtin nation with the 
agent intellect, as some imagined. 

Sixthly, as was shown above (0. Lxxix, a. 4), 
the agent intellect is not a separate substance, 
but .. power of the soul, extending itself actively 
to the same objects to which the possible in- 
tellect extends receptively; because, as is slat- 
ed,’ the possible intellect is “all things poten- 
tially,” and the agent intellect is “all things in 
act.” Therefore both intellects, according to the 
present state of life, extend to material things 

* Ethics, I, 9 (1090*^18). 

* Ibid., I, 10 (1101*14). 

^ Ibid., X, 7, 8 (1177*21; 1179*30). 

* Ibid., VI, 7 (1141*20). 
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only, which nre made actually juiteWgible by the 
agent intellect, and are received in the posaible 
intellect. Hence in the present state of life we 
cannot understand separate immaterial sub- 
stances in themselves, either by the possible or 
by the agent intellect. 

Reply Obj. i. Augustine may be taken to 
mean that the knowledge of incorporeal things 
in the mind can be gained by the mind itself. 
This is so true that philosophers also say that 
the knowledge concerning the soul is a principle 
for the knowledge of separate substances.^ For 
by knowing itself it attains to some knowledge 
of incorporeal substances, such as is within 
its compass; not that the knowledge of itself 
gives it a perfect and absolute knowledge of 
them. 

Reply Obj. 2. The likeness of nature is not a 
sufficient reason of knowledge; otherwise what 
Empedocles said would be true — that the soul 
needs to have the nature of all in order to know 
all.^ But knowledge requires that the likeness of 
the thing known be in the knower, as a kind of 
form thereof. Now our possible intellect, in the 
present state of life, is such that it can be in- 
formed with likenesses abstracted from phan- 
tasms, and therefore it knows material things 
rather than immaterial substances. 

Reply Obj. 3, There must be some proportion 
between the object and the knowing power, 
such as of the active to the. passive, and of per- 
fection to the perfectible. Hence that sensible 
objects of great intensity are not gra.sped b}^ the 
senses is due not merely to the fact that they 
corrupt the organ, but also to their being dis- 
proportionate to the sensitive power. And thus 
it is that immaterial substances are dispropor- 
tionate to our intellect in our present state of 
life, so that it cannot understand them. 

Reply Obj. 4. This argument of the Com- 
mentator fails in several ways. First, becau.se if 
separate substances are not understood by us it 
does not follow that they are not understood by 
any intellect, for they are understood by them- 
selves, and by one another. 

Secondly, to be understood by us is not the 
end of separate substances, while only that is 
vain and purposeless which fails to attain its 
end. It does not follow, therefore, that im- 
material substances are purposeless, even if 
they are not understood by us at all. 

Reply Obj, 5. Sense knows bodies, whether 
superior or inferior, in the same way, that is, by 

' Averroes, 7n i4n., I, 2 (vi, 2, iF); ui, 5 (vi, 2, 
151K). Cf. St. Thomas, In De An., l, i. 

* Cf. Aristotle, Soul, 1, 2 (404**! i). 


tht^ ^sibie acting on the organ. But we do not 
understand material and immaterial substances 
in the same way. The former we understand by 
way of abstraction, which is impossible in the 
case of the latter, for there are no phantasms of 
what is immaterial. 

Article 2. Whether Our Intellect Can Arrive 
at the Understanding of Immaterial Substances 
through Its Knowledge of Material Things? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that our intellect can arrive at th^ 
understanding of immaterial substances through 
the knowledge of material things. 

Objection i. For Dionysius says {C<bI. HicK- 
i)*’* that “the human mind cannot be raised up 
to immaterial contemplation of the heavenly 
hierarchies unless it is led thereto by material 
guidance according to its own nature.” There- 
fore we can be led by material things to know 
immaterial substances. 

Obj. 2. FurAer, science is in the intellect. But 
there are scielf ‘s and definitions of immaterial 
substances, Damascene defines an angel 
(De Fid. Orfijj ;i, 3) and we find angels treat- 
ed of both in leology and philosophy. There- 
fore immatei^ substances can be understood 
by us. 

Obj. 3. Fulther, the human soul belongs to 
the genus of T imaterial substances. But it can 
be underslooJiby us through its act, by which 
it understand ■ ^material things. Therefore also 
other immatei j 1 substances can be understood 
by us through^] heir effects in material things, 

Obj. 4. Furtfc, the only cause whigh cannot 
be comprchenXd through its effects is that 
which is infinitly distant from them, and this 
is proper to GoAilone. Therefore other created 
immaterial sunsli^ces can be understood by us 
through material \ing.s. 

On the co«//'a/'MDionysius says (Div. Nom. 
i)'^ that “intelligit|fc things cannot be under- 
stood through sensible things, nor composite 
things through simi^, nor incorporeal through 
corporeal.” 

I answer that^ /J^erroes says (De Anima^ 
iii)® that a phil(»opher named Avempace 
taught that by the understanding of natural 
substances we can be led, according to true 
philosophical principles, to the understanding 
of immaterial substances. For since the nature 
of our intellect is to^abstract the quiddity of 

*Scct. 3 (PG 3, 124b 
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material things from matter, anything material 
residing in that abstracted quiddity can again 
be abstracted and as the process of abistracUon 
cannot go on for ever, it must arrive at length 
at the understanding of some quiddity which 
would be absolutely without matter: and this 
would be the understanding of immaterial sub- 
stance. 

Now this opinion would be true, if immaterial 
substances w’ere the forms and species of these 
material things, as the Platoni'^'t'^ supposed.* 
But supposing, on the contrary, that immaterial 
substances differ altogether from the quiddity 
of material things, it follow^s tiiat however much 
our intellect abstract the rjuiddit) material 
things from matter, it could neve- arrive at any- 
thing like immaterial substance. Therefore we 
are not able perfectly to understand immaterial 
substances through material substances. 

Reply Ohj. i. From material thing^' we can 
rise to some kind of knowledge of immaterial 
things, but not to the perfectAaiowledge of 
them. For there is no proi^er an&deciuate pro- 
portion between material and iiiL aterial things, 
and the likenesses drawn froniKcaterial things 
for the understanding of irnmat%ial things are 
very dissimilar from them, as fioiiysius says 
{Ccd. Bier, ii).^ 

Reply Obj, 2. Science treats ofhiglicr things 
principally by way of remolion. Aristotle 
explains® the heavenly bodies denying to 
them the properties of infericnl /nxhes Hence 
it follows that much less can ‘imaterial sub- 
stances be known by us in sued wav that w’e 
apprehend their quiddity; butff.'e may have a 
scientific knowledge of Ihemrov way of re- 
motion and by their relation tej material things. 

Reply Obj. 3. The human^oul understands 
itself through its ow'n act f}' understanding, 
which is proper to it, shcjfing perfectly its 
power and nature. But the wbver and nature of 
immaterial substances cannot be perfectly 
known through this act, i^r through anything 
else in material things, bej”use there is no pro- 
portion between the latte find the powder of the 
former. 

Reply Obj. 4. Created iiimaterial substances 
are not in the same natural genus as material 
substances, ior they do not agree in pow’er or in 
matter; but they belong to same logical 
genus, becau.se even imrr|iterial substances are 
in the predicament of Si»stance, as their quid- 
dity is distinct from th^r being. But God has 

' Cf. Q. LXXXIV, A. I. 

2 Sect. 2 (PG 3. 137). 

* Heavens, i, 3 (209*»i8).| 


nothing in common with matedai things, as re- 
gards either natural genus or logicalee|\us, 
because God is in no way in a genus, 
above (q. in, A. 5). Hence through the like- 
nesses of material things we can know some- 
thing positive concerning the angels, according 
to some common notion, though not according 
to the specific nature. But we cannot acquire 
any such knowledge at all about God. 

Article 3. WAel/ier God Is the First Thing 
Known by the Human Mind? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
w'ould seem that God is the first thing knowm 
by the human mind. 

Objection 1. For that object in which all 
others are known and by which wc judge others, 
is the first thing known to us; as light is to the 
eye, and first principiles to the intellect. But W'e 
know all things in the light of the fir.st truth, 
and judge of all things thereby, as Augustine 
says (De Trin. xii, 2; De Vera Rel. xxxi).'* 
Therefore God is the first object known to us. 

Obj. 2. Further, wdiatever causes a thing to 
be such is more so But God is the cause of all 
our knowledge, for He is the true light which e;/- 
lighteneth every man that cometh into this 
world (John i. 9). Therefore God is what is 
first and most knowm to us. 

Obj. 3. Further, what is first known in the 
image is the exemplar to which the image is 
formed. But in our mind is “the image of God." 
as Augustine says {De Trin. xii, 4).*'’ Therefore 
God is the first thing known to our mind. 

Ofi the contrary j No man hath seen God at 
any time (John i, 18). 

I answer that, Since the human intellect in 
the present state of life cannot understand even 
created immaterial substances (a. i), much less 
can it understand the essence of the uncreated 
sub.stance. Hence it mu'^t be said absolutely 
that God is not the first object of our knowl- 
edge. Rather do we know God through crea- 
tures, according to the Apostle (Rom. i. 20). 
the invhiblc things of God arc clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made, 
while the first object of our knowledge in this 
life is the quiddity of a material thing, which 
is the proper object of our intellect, as appears 
above in many passages (q. lxxxiv, a. 7; Q. 
LXXXV, A. 8; Q. LXXXVII, A. 2, Ans. 2). 

Reply Obj. 1. We see and judge of all things 

*PL 42, ggo; PL 34, 147. Also, Conjesi^wns, xii, 35 
(PL 32, 840). On this doctrine, d. Luyckx, Die Erkennt- 
msleUre (p. 242-253). 

*PL 42, 1000. 
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in the light of the first truth, in so far as the 
light itself of our mind, whether natural or 
nothing else than the impres> 
sion of the first truth upon it, as stated above, 
(q. XII, A. II, Ans. 3; Q. LxxxTV, A. 5). Hence, 
as the light itself of our intellect is not the 
thing it understands, but that by which it under- 
stands, much less can it be said that God is the 
first thing known by our intellect. 

Reply Obj. 2. The axiom, Whatever causes a 
thing to be such is more so, must be understood 
of things belonging to one and the same order, 
as explained above (q. Lxxxvn. a. 2, Ans. 3). 
Other things than God are known because of 
God, not as if He were the first known thing, 
but because He is the first cause of our power of 
knowledge. 

Reply Obj. 3. If there existed in our souls a 
perfect image of God, as the Son is the perfect 
image of the Father, our mind would know God 
at once. But the image in our mind is imperfect. 
Hence the argument does not prove. 

QUESTION LXXXIX 

Of the knowledge of the 

SEPARATED SOUL 
(In Eight Articles) 

We must now consider the knowledge of the 
separated soul. Under this head there are eight 
points of inquiry: (i) Whether the soul sepa- 
rated from the body can understand? (2) 
Whether it understands separate substances? 

(3) Whether it understands all natural things? 

(4) Whether it understands singulars? (5) 
Whether the habit.s of knowledge acquired in 
this life remain? (6) Whether the soul can use 
the habit of knowledge acquired in this life? 
(7) Whether local di.stanco impedes the sepa- 
rated soul’s knowledge? fS) Whether souls 
separated from the body know what happens 
here? 

Article i. Whether the Separated Soul Can 
Understand Anything? 

We Proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that the soul separated from the 
body can understand nothing at all. 

Objection i. For the Philosopher says* that 
“the understanding is corrupted together with 
its interior principle.” But by death all human 
interior principles are corrupted. Therefore aEo 
the intellect itself is corrupted. 

Obj. 2. Further, the human soul is hindered 
from understanding when the senses are bound, 

^ Soul, 1. 4 (4o8*'J4)- 


and by a di.sordered imagination, as explained 
above ( 0 - aa. 7, 8). But death destroys 

the sense.s and imagination, as we have shown 
above (q. lxxvti, a. 8). Therefore after death 
the soul understands nothing. 

Obj. 3. Further, if the separated soul can un- 
derstand, this must be by means of some spe- 
cies. But it docs not understand by means of in- 
nate species, because from the first, it is like a 
tablet on which nothing is written. Nor does it 
understand by species abstracted from things, 
for it does not then possess organs of sense and 
imagination which are necessary for the ab- 
straction of species. Nor doe.s it understand by 
means of species formerly abstracted and re- 
tained in the soul, for if that were so, a child’s 
soul after death would have no means of under- 
standing at all. Nor does it understand by 
means of intelligible species divinely infused, 
for such knowledge would not be natural, such 
as we treat of now, but the effect of grace. 
Therefore thnsoul apart from the body under- 
stands nothing 

On the cofSmry, The Philosopher says,* “If 
the soul had *Mproper operation, it could not be 
separated frot^he body.” But the soul is sepa- 
rated from body. Therefore it has a proper 
operation, anl above all, that which consists in 
understandinf. Therefore the soul can under- 
stand when itlis a pari from the body. 

1 answer The difficulty in solving this 
question arisl from the fact that the soul 
united to the 1 body can understand only by 
turning to theiphantii'^nis, as cxj)cricnce shows. 
If this did nf)tjf>»'oc£'ed from the soul’s very na- 
ture, but accidint.dly through its being bound 
up with the billy, as the Platonists said,’’' the 
difficulty woiiUj^'anish, for in that case when 
the hincirance d® he* body was once removed,* 
the soul would Alum to its own nature, and 
would understancA intelligible things simply, 
without turning ttrAhe phantasms, as is the case 
with other sei)nra« '-ub'^lances. In that case, 
however, the union Af soul and body would not 
be for the soul’^ for evidently it would 

understand vu^rse iff the body than out of it, 
but for the gimd oMthc body, which would be 
unreasonable, since fnat ter exists on account of 
the form, and not the form for the sake of the 
matter. But if we admit that the nature of the 

i, T (40 
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phanta$m», it will seem, since the death of the 
body does not change its nature, that it can then 
naturally understand nothing, as the phantasms 
are wanting to which it may turn. 

To solve this difficulty we must consider that 
as nothing acts except so far as it is actual, the 
mode of action in every agent follow's from its 
mqde of being. Now the soul has one mode of 
being when joined to the body, and another 
when separated from it, its nature remaining 
always the same. But this does not mean that its 
union with the body is an accidental thing, for, 
on the contrary, such a union belongs to it by 
reason of its nature, just as the nature of a light 
object is not changed whether it is in its proper 
place, which is natural to it, or outside its proper 
place, which is foreign to its nature. The soul, 
therefore, when united to the body, appropri- 
ately to that mode of existence *jaas a mode of 
understanding by turning to cd^;poreal phan- 
tasms, which are in corporeal or^ns; but when 
it is scp)arated from the body, ijys fitting to it 
to have a mode of understandirrV^by turning to 
absolutely intelligible objects, fv' is proper to 
other separate substances. Henqi^'t is as natural 
for the soul to understand by^rning to the 
phantasms as it is for it to befioined to the 
body. But to be separated from tic body is not 
in accordance with its nature, jJfd likewise to 
understand without turning to tlw phantasms is 
not natural to it, and hence it if .united to the 
body in order that it may have existence and 
an operation suitable to its nclare. But here 
again a difficulty arises. For sinle a thing is al- 
ways ordered to what is best, ai» since it is bet- 
ter to understand by turning tof bsolutely intel- 
ligible things than by turning the phantasms, 
God should have made the sof 's nature so that 
the nobler way of understafjing would have 
been natural to it, and it woifd not have needed 
the body for that purpose. 

In order to resolve thiJdifficulty we must 
consider that while it is trm that it is nobler in 
itself to understand by ^rning to something 
higher than to understanelby turning to phan- 
tasms, nevertheless such a In ode of understand- 
ing was not so perfect as regards what was pos- 
sible to the soul. This will appear if we con- 
sider that every intellectual substance possesses 
the power of understanding by : he influx of the 
Divine light, which is one^nd simple in its first 
principle, and the furthef off intellectual crea- 
tures are from the first/>rmciple so much the 
more is the light divi^w, and diversified, as is 
the case with lines ra(jfy/ ng from the centre of 


sence understands all things, while the superior 
intellectual substances understand bv 
many forms, which nevertheless are fewer and 
more universal and bestow a deeper comprehen- 
sion of things, because of the efficaciousness of 
the intellectual power of suCh natures. But the 
mferior intellectual natures possess a greater 
number of forms, which are less universal, and 
bestow a lower degree of comprehension in pro- 
portion as they recede from the intellectual 
power of the higher natures. If, therefore, the 
inferior substances received forms in the same 
degree of universality as the superior sub- 
stances, since they are not so strong in under- 
standing, the knowledge which they would de- 
rive through them would be imperfect and of a 
general and confused nature. We can see this to 
a certain extent in man, for those who are of 
weaker intellect fail to acquire perfect knowl- 
edge through the universal conceptions of those 
who have a better understanding, unless things 
are explained to them singly and in detail. Now 
it is clear that in the natural order human souls 
hold the lowest place among intellectual sub- 
stances. Rut the perfection of the universe re- 
quired various grades of being. If, therefore, 
God had willed human souls to understand in 
the same way as separate substances, it would 
follow that human knowledge, so far from being 
perfect, would be confused and general. There- 
fore to make it possible for human souls to pos- 
sess perfect and proper knowledge, they were so 
made that their nature required them to be 
joined to bodies, and thus to receive a proper 
knowledge of sensible things from the sensible 
things themselves; thus wc sec in the case of 
uneducated men that they have to be taught by 
sensible examples. 

It is clear then that it was for the soul’s good 
that it was united to a body, and that it under- 
stands by turning to the nhantasms. Neverthe- 
less it is possible for it to exist apart from the 
body, and also to understand in another way. 

Reply Obj. i. The Philosopher’s words care- 
fully examined will show that he said this on 
the previous supposition^ that understanding is 
a movement of body and soul as united, just as 
sensation is, for he had not as yet explained the 
difference between intellect and sense. We may 
also say that he is referring to the way of un- 
derstanding by turning to phantasms. This is 
also the meaning of the second objection. 

Reply Obj. 3. The separated soul does not un- 
derstand by way of innate species, nor by spe- 

I. 4(4oS»>6), 
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cies abstracted in. that state, nor onfer by ,re- 
^^^sgecies, and this the objection proves; 

in that state understands by means 
of participated species arising from the influx 
of the Divine light, shared by the soul as by 
other separate substances though, in a lesser 
degree. Hence as soon as it ceases to act by 
turning to the body, the soul turns at once to 
the superior things; nor is this way of knowl- 
edge unnatural, for God is the author of the 
influx both of the light of grace and of the light 
of nature. 

Article 2. Whether the Separated Soul Under- 
stands Separate Substances? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that the separated soul does not un- 
derstand separate substances. 

Objection i. For the soul is more perfect 
when joined to the body than when separated 
from it, since it is naturally a part of human na- 
ture, and every part of a whole is more perfect 
when it exists in that whole. But the soul joined 
to the body does not understand separate sub- 
stances, as shown above (0. Lxxxvin, a. i). 
Therefore much less is it able to do so when sep- 
arated from the body. 

Obj. 2. Further, whatever is known is known 
either by its presence or by its species. But sepa- 
rate substances cannot be known to the soul by 
their presence, for God alone can enter into the 
soul; nor by means of species abstracted by the 
soul from an angel, for an angel is more simple 
tlian a soul. Therefore the separated soul cannot 
at all understand separate substances. 

Ob '). 3. Further, some philosophers said’ that 
the ultimate happiness of man consists in the 
knowledge of separate substances. If, therefore, 
the separated soul can understand separate sub- 
stances, its happiness would be secured by its 
separation alone, which cannot reasonably be 
said. 

On the Souls apart from the body 

know other separated souls, as we see in the 
case of the rich man in hell, who saw Lazarus 
and Abraham (Luke 16. 23). Therefore sepa- 
rated souls see the devils and the angels. 

I answer thaty As Augustine says {De Trin. 
ix, 3),* “our mind acquires the knowledge of in- 
corporeal things by itself” — that is, by knowing 
itself (q. lxxxviii, a. i, Ans. i). Thcrefoie 
from the knowledge which the separated soul 
has of itself, we can judge how it knows other 
separate things. Now it was said above (a. i), 

\ See Q. LXXXVIII, A. I. 

* PL 42, 963. 


that as long as it is united to the body the ^oul 
understands by turning to phantasms, and there- 
fore it does not understand itself save through 
becoming actually understanding by means of 
species abstracted from phantasms; for thus it 
understands itself through its own act, as shown 
above (q. lxxxvii, a. i). When, however, it is 
separated from the body, it understands no 
longer by turning to phantasms, but by turning 
to those things which are intelligible in them- 
selves; hence in that state it understands itself 
through itself. Now, every separate substance 
understands what is above itself and what is 
below itself, according to the mode of its sub- 
stance, for a thing is understood according as it 
is in the one who understands, while one thing 
is in another according to the nature of that in 
which it is. Ai|d the mode of being of a sepa-r 
rated soul is irterior to that of an angel, but is 
the same as tki of other separated souls. There- 
fore the soul Ipart from the body has perfect 
knowledge of Ither separate ,souls, but it has an 
imperfect and »fective knowledge of the angejs 
so far as its Sltural knowledge is concerned. 
But the know|rlge of glory is otherwise. 

Reply Obj.^. The separated soul iS) indeed, 
lcf5S perfect clnsidering its nature in which it 
communicateflwith the nature of the body; but 
it has a great el freedom of understanding, since 
the weight an^ care of the body is a hindrance 
to the clearne’lof its understanding in the pres- 
ent life. J 

Reply Obj. The separated soul understands 
the angels by i^ieans of divinely impressed like- 
nesses, which, ^Lwever. fail to give perfect rep^ 
resentation of t Jem, since the nature of the soul 
is inferior to th^ of an angel. 

Reply Obj. 3.'^an’s ultimate happiness con- 
sists not in the klrowledgc of any separate sub- 
stances whatsoev^, but in the knowledge of 
God, Who is seen t.Vly by grace. The knowledge 
of other separate s J)stances if perfectly under- 
stood gives great ijppiness, though not final, 
and ultimate happiness. But the separated soul 
does not understan.| them perfectly, as w^as 
shown above in this Irticle. 

Article 3. WhetheAthe Separated Soul Knows 
All Natural 1 kings? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article; It 
would seem that the separated soul knows all 
natural things. * 

Objection i. For Jfce types of all natural 
things exist in separa substances. Therefore, 
as separated souls kry^V separate substances, 
they also know all nat *2^1 things. 
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Ob}. 5 . Further, Whoever understands the 
greater intelligible will be able much more to 
understand the lesser intelligible. But the sepa- 
rated soul understands immaterial substances, 
which are in the highest degree of intelligibility. 
Therefore much more can it understand all 
natural things which are in a lower degree of 
intelligibility. 

On the contrary, The devils have a more vig- 
orous natural knowledge than the separated 
soul; yet they do not know all natural things, 
but have to learn many things by long experi- 
ence, as Isidore says.^ Therefore neither can 
the separated soul know all natural i Kings. 

Further, if the soul as soon as separated 
gained knowledge of all natural things, the ef- 
forts of men to know would be iiV vain. But this 
cannot be admitted. Therefore |lhc separated 
soul does not know all natural tfengs. 

1 answer that, As stated aboV^j (A. i), the 
separated soul, like the angels, understands by 
means of species received fr(an influx of the 
Divine light. Nevertheless, soul by na- 

ture is inferior to an angel, to lv',K)rn this kind 
of knowledge is natural, the ^ouj^oart from the 
body does not receive peri cm knowledge 
through such species, but only 1 general and 
confused kind of knowledge. Se|arated souls, 
therefore, have the same rclaiifalthrough such 
species to imperfect and cnntiHciBicnowledge of 
natural things as the angels havcio the perfect 
knowledge of them. Now angclflihrough such 
species know all natural rii)ngJ‘perfectly, be- 
cause all that God has prudure(I,in the respec- 
tive natures of natural harheen produced 

by Him in the angelic iiUelligl.ice, as Augus- 
tine says (Gen. ad. lit. ii, S).'-' / ence It follows 
that separated souls know ail i/ tural things not 
wnth a certain and proper kijfwJcdge. but in a 
general and confused niaiine. 

Reply Obj. r. Even an ai/fel docs not under- 
stand all natural things ihrfugh his substance, 
but through certain speciciJas stated above (q. 
LV, A. i; Q. Lxxxvii, A i/so it does not fol- 
low that the soul knows f i natural things be- 
cause it knows separate su\.stances. 

Reply Obj. 2. As the souf separated from the , 
body does not perfectly Understand separate * 
substances, neither does it know* all natural 
things perfectly, but it knows them confusedly, 
as explained above in this article. 

Reply Obj. 3. Isidore speaks of the knowledge 
of future things which rifeither angels, nor de- 
mons, nor separated soujpknow except so far as. 

> Sent., I, lo (PL 83, ss*"'* ‘ 

a PL 34, 2 ( kj . 


future things pre-eitist in their causes or are 
known by Divine revelation. But w e are^ .re 
treating of the knowledge of natural 

Reply Obj. 4. Knowledge acquired here by 
study is proper and perfect; the knowledge of 
the separated soul is confused. Hence it does 
not follow that to study in order to learn is use- 
less. 

Article 4. Whether the Separated Soul 
Knows Singulars? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
w^ould seem that the separated soul does not 
know singulars. 

Objection i. For no knowing power besides 
the intellect remains in the separated soul, as is 
clear from what has been said above (Q. 
LXXXVII, A. 8). But the intellect cannot know 
singulars, as we have shown (q. lxxxvi, a. i). 
Therefore the separated soul cannot know sin- 
gulars. 

Obj. 2. Further, the knowledge of the singu- 
lar is more determinate than knowledge of the 
universal. But the separated soul has no deter- 
minate knowledge of the species of natural 
things, and therefore much less can it know sin- 
gulars, 

Obj. 3. Further, if it knew the singulars other 
than by sense, by equal reason it w^ould know 
all singulars. But it does not know all singulars. 
Thercfoie it knows none. 

On the contrary, The rich man in hell said : / 
have five brethren (Luke 16. 2S). 

I answer that, Separated souls know some sin- 
gulars, but not all, not even all present singu- 
lars, To understand this we must consider that 
there is a twofold way of knowing things, one 
'by means of abstraction from phantasms, and 
in this w'ay singulars cannot be directly known 
by the intellect, but only indirectly, as stated 
above (q. lxxxvi, a. i ) The other w^ay of un- 
derstanding is by the infusion of species by 
God, and in that w^ay it is possible for the intel- 
lect to know singulars. For as God knows all 
things, universal and singular, by His Essence, 
as the cause of universal and individual princi- 
ples (q. xiv, a. 11; Q. Lvii, A. 2), so likewise 
separate substances can know singulars by spe- 
cies which are a kind of participated likeness of 
the Divine Essence. 

There is a difference, however, betw'cen angels 
and separated souls in the fact that through 
these species the angels have a perfect and 
proper knowledge of things, whereas separated 
souls have only a confused knowledge. Hence 
the angels, by reason of the efficacy of their in- 
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tellect, through these species know not only the 
specihc natures of things but also the singulars 
■HmiMilriiin those species; but separated souls 
by these species know only those singulars to 
which they are in a certain way determined by 
former knowledge in this life, or by some affec- 
tion, or by natural aptitude, or by the disposi- 
tion of the Divine order; because whatever is 
received into anything is determined in it ac- 
cording to the mode of the receiver. 

Reply Obj. i. The intellect does not know the 
singular by way of abstraction; neither does 
the separated soul know it thus, but as explained 
above. 

Reply Obj. 2. The knowledge of the separated 
soul is limited to those species or individuals to 
which the soul has some kind of determinate re- 
lation, as we have said. 

Reply Obj. 3. The separated soul has not the 
same relation to all singulars, but one relation 
to some and another to others. Therefore there 
is not the same reason why it should know all 
singulars. 

Article 5 Whether the Habit of Knowledge 
Acquired in This Life Remains in the 
Separated Soul? 

Wc proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
would seem that the habit of knowledge (scien- 
tia) acquired in this life does not remain in the 
soul separated from the body. 

Objection i. For the Apostle says: Knowledge 
shall be destroyed (I Cor. 13. 8). 

Obj. 2. Further, some in this world who are 
less good enjoy knowledge denied to others who 
are better. If, therefore, the habit of knowledge 
remained in the soul after death, it would fol- 
low that some who are less good would, even in 
the future life, excel some who are better, which 
seems unfitting, 

Obj. 3. Further, separated souls will possess 
knowledge by an influx of the Divine light. Sup- 
posing, therefore, that knowledge here acquired 
remained in the separated soul, it would follow 
that tw'o forms of the same species would co- 
exist in the same subject, which is impossible. 

Obj. 4. Further, the Philosopher says^ that “a 
habit is a quality hard to remove; yet some- 
times knowledge is destroyed by sickness or the 
like.” But in this life there is no change so thor- 
ough as death. Therefore it seems that the habit 
of knowledge is destroyed by death. 

On the contrary, Jerome says (Ep. liii, ad 
Paulinum),^ “Let us learn on earth that kind 

^ Categories, 8 (8*'28). 

* PL 22, 54Q. 


of knowledge tvhich will remain with us in 
heaven.” 

/ answer that, Some say that the habit of 
knowledge resides not in the intellect itself, but 
in the sensitive powers, namely, the imagina- 
tive, cogitative, and remembering, and that the 
intelligible species are not kept in the possible 
intellect.® If this were true, it would follow that 
when the body is destroyed by death, knowledge 
acquired here would also be entirely destroyed.* 

But, since knowledge resides in the intellect, 
which is “the abode of species,” as the Philoso- 
pher sa>’s,® the habit of knowledge acquired in 
this life must be partly in the sensitive powers 
mentioned above, and partly in the intellect. 
This can be seen by considering the very actions 
from which ,e habit of science is acquired. 
For habits arc ke the actions whereby they are 
acquired.® No the actions of the intellect, by 
which science acquired in this life, are per- 
formed by th mind turning to the phantasms 
in the sensitiv powers mentioned above. Hence 
through such I ts the possible intellect acquires 
a certain facij|\^ in considering the species re- 
ceived, and trj; above mentioned lower powers 
acquire a cert^ a aptitude in helping the action 
of the intelle* when it turns to them to conr 
sider the inU gible object. But as the intel- 
lectual act r( de.s chiefly and formally in the 
intellect itseifj whilst it re.sides materially and 
dispositivcly \ the lower powers, the same dis- 
tinction is to applied to habit. 

Knowledge,' here fore, acquired in the pres- 
ent life doc remain in the separated soul 

as regards \sl)A lelongs to the lower powers; 
but as regards ‘^T'h<it belongs to the intellect it- 
self, it must rtiiain Because, as the Philoso- 
pher says," a t-itm may be corrupted in two 
w^ays; first, per \Nhen corrupted by its con- 
trary, as heal, ]jw cold; and, secondly, acci- 
dentally whetj its sjtihjec 1 is corrupted. Now it is 
evident that humak knowledge is not corrupted 
through corrupt i(n1^Y'f the subject, for the in- 
tellect is inrorriq)l^'}[fle. as above stated (q. 
Lxxix, A. An.s. 2 ; M Lxxv. A. 6). Neither can 
the intelligible species in the possible intellect 
be corrupted by thdr contrary, for there is no 
contrary to intelligible intentions, above all as 
regards simple understanding by which what a 
thing is, is understood. But contrariety may exist 
in the fntcllect as regards mental composition 

• Avicenna, De An ^(26 va). 

^Cf. Dominic (iundisalj Sius, De An., 10 (MK 97.12). 

^ Soul, ni, 4 Si. 

* FMiics, II, I f 1 10^^21). 

^Longevity, 2 (465“ xq). 
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and division, or also reasoning, in so far as what 
is false in a proposition or argument is contrary 
to truth. And thus knowledge sometimes is 6or- 
xupted by its contrary when a false argument 
leads .anyone away from the knowledge of truth. 
For this, reason the Philosopher in the above 
nirork^ mentions two ways in which knowledge is 
corrupted per se: namdy, forgetfulness on the 
part of the remembering power, and deception 
on the part of a false argument. But these have 
no place in the separated soul. Therefore we 
must conclude that the habit of knowledge, so 
far as it is in the intellect, remains in the sepa- 
rated soul. 

Reply Obj. i. The Apostle is not speaking of 
knowledge as a habit, but as to^he act of know- 
ing; and hence he says, in proof {)f the assertion 
quoted, NoWj I know in part. 

Reply Obj. 2. As a less good ijan may exceed 
a better m«in in bodily stature, sEthe same kind 
of many may have a habit of krK)wledge in the 
future life which a better manfoay not have. 
Such knowledge, however, cani^ be compared 
with the other prerogatives enj^iJed by the bet- 
ter man. 

Reply Obj. 3. These two kin&'of knowledge 
are not of the same species, so pere is no im- 
possibility. 

Reply Obj. 4. This objectionlconsiders the 
corruption of knowledge on the jfirt of the sen- 
sitive powers. 

Akticle 6. Whether the Act ojKKnowledge 
Acquired in This Life Rcmai?i§\m the 
Separated Soul? 

We proceed thus to the Sf:th Article: It 
would seem that the act of kpwledge {scien* 
tia) acquired in this life does jfat remain in the 
separated soul. 

Objection i. For the Phirfsopher says^ that 
“when the body is corrupted, the soul neither 
remembers nor loves.” Butfio consider what is 
previously known is an acjfof memory. There- 
fore the separated soul c®not have an act of 
knowledge acquired in thiilife. 

Obj. 2, Further, intcllVible species cannot 
have greater power in the*^ separated soul than 
they have in the soul united to the body. But in 
this life we cannot understand by intelligible 
species without turning to phantasms, as shown 
above (q. lxxxiv, a. 7). Ther^lore the sepa- 
rated soul cannot do so, and thus it cannot un- 
dei stand at all by intellpible species acquired 
iti this life. 

> Lonsevily, 2 (465*23). 

I, 4 (408^*27). 


Obj. 3. Further, the Philosophar says® that 
habits produce acts similar to those whereby 
they are acquired. But the habit 
is acquired in this life by acts of the mtdlect 
turning to phantasms. Therefore it cannot 
produce any other acts. These acts, how- 
ever, are not adapted to the separated soul. 
Therefore the soul in the state of separation 
will not have any act of knowledge acquired 
in this life. 

On the contrary f It was said to Dives in hell 
(Luke 16. 25): Remember thou didst receive 
good things in thy lifetime. 

1 answer that, In an act two things are to be 
considered, its species and its mode. Its species 
comes from the object, to which the knowing 
power is directed by the species, which is the 
object’s likeness, while the mode is gathered 
from the power of the agent. Thus that a person 
see a stone is due to the species of the stone in 
his eye, but that he see it clearly is due to the 
eye s visual power. Therefore as the intelligible 
species remain in the separated soul, as stated 
above (a. 5), and since the state of the .sepa- 
rated soul is not the same as it is in this life, it 
follows that through the intelligible species ac- 
quired in this life the soul apart from the body 
can understand what it understood formerly, 
but in a different way; not by turning to phan- 
tasms, but by a mode suited to a soul existing 
apart from the body. Thus the act of knowledge 
acquired in this life remains in the separated 
soul, but in a different way. 

Reply Obj. i. The Philosopher si)eaks of re- 
membrance according as memory belongs to the 
sensitive part, but not as belonging in a way to 
the intellect, as explained above (q. lxxix, a. 

Reply Obj. 2. The different mode of under- 
standing is producetl by the different state of 
the soul which understands, and not by differ- 
ence in power of species. 

Reply Obj. 3. The acts by which a habit is ac- 
quired are like the acts caused by that habit in 
species, but not in mode. For example, to do 
jus; things, but not justly, that is, with pleas- 
ure, causes the habit of political justice, by 
w'hich we act with pleasure. 

Article 7. Whether Local Distance Impedes 
the Knowledge in the Separated Soul? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article: It 
would seem that local distance impedes the 
separated soul’s knowledge. 

Objection i. For Augustine says {De Cura 

* Ethics, II, I (1103^21). 
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pro Mart xiii)/ that "the souls »of the dead ate 
whete they cannot know what is done here." 

aow what is done among themselve!s. 
Therefore local distance impedes the knowledge 
in the separated soul. 

Obj. 2, Further, Augustine sa}^ {De Divin, 
Damon, iii),® that “the demons’ rapidity of 
movement enables them to tell things unkjigwn 
to us.” But agility of movement would be use- 
less in that respect unless their knowledge was 
impeded by local distance, which, therefore, is 
a much greater hindrance to the knowledge of 
the separated soul, whose nature is inferior to 
the demon’s. 

Obj. 3. Further, as there is distance of place, 
so is there distance of time. But distance of 
time impedes knowledge in the separated soul, 
for the soul does not know future things. There- 
fore it seems that distance of place also im- 
pedes its knowledge. 

On the contrary, It is written (Luke 16. 23), 
that Dives, lifting tip his eyes when he was in 
torment, saw Abraham afar off. Therefore local 
distance does not impede knowledge in the sepa- 
rated soul. 

I answer that, Some have held that the .sepa- 
rated soul knows the singular by abstraction 
from the sensible.^ If that were so, it could be 
said that local distance would impede its knowl- 
edge, for either the sensible would need to act 
upon the soul, or the soul upon the sensible, 
and in either case a determinate distance would 
be necessary. This is, however, impossible, be- 
cause abstraction of the species from the sens- 
ible is done through the senses and other sens- 
ible powers which do not remain actually in the 
soul apart from the body. But the soul when 
separated understands singulars by species de- 
rived from the Divine light, which is indifferent 
to what is near or distant. Hence knowledge in 
the separated soul is not hindered by local dis- 
tance. 

Reply Obj. i. Augustine says that the souls 
of the departed cannot see what is done here, 
not because they are there, as if impeded by 
local distance, but for some other cause, as we 
shall explain (a. 8). 

Reply Obj. 2. Augustine speaks there in ac- 
cordance with the opinion that demons have 
bodies naturally united to them,^ and so have 
sensitive powers, which require a determinate 
' PL 40, 60s. * PL 40, 584. 

® Cf. Cassioclorus, De An., 2 (PL 70, 1286); Pseudo- 
Augustine (Alcher of Clairvaux), Dc Spir. et An., 30 
(PL 40, 800). Cf. also Bonaventure, Jn Sent., iv, d. 50, 

Pt. 2, A. 1, Q. 1 (QR IV, 1046). 
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distance. In the same book^ he expressly sets 
down this opinion, though apparently rather 
by way of narration than of assertion, as we 
may gather from The City of God.^ 

Reply Obj. 3. Future things, which are distant 
in time, do not actually exist, and therefore are 
not knowable in themselves, because so far as a 
thing falls short of being, so far does it fall short 
of being knowable. But what is locally distant 
exists actually, and is knowable in itself. Hence 
we cannot argue from distance of time to dis- 
tance of place. 

Articlj: 8. Whether Separated Souls Know 
What Takes Place on Earth? 

We proceed Minis to the Eighth Article: It 
would seem tmt separated souls know what 
takes place on larth. 

Objection i|For otherwise they would have 
no care for it is they have, according to what 
Dives said (L ce 16. 27, 28), I have five breth- 
ren . . .he ma testify unto th€ 7 n, lest they also 
come into the lace of torments. Therefore sep- 
arated souls ktj |w what passes on earth. 

Obj. 2. Furjijtr, the dead often appear to the 
living, asleep JJawake, and warn them of what 
takes place h*^e; as Samuel appeared to Saul 
(I Kings 28. I ). But this could not be unless 
they knew wh. takes place here. Therefore they 
know what ta! s place on earth. 

Obj. 3. Fu' Jier, separated souls know what 
happens amor, themselves. If, therefore, they 
do not know W^t takes place among us, it must 
be by reason local distance; which has been 
shown to be faJ 'e (a. 7). 

On the conitary, It is written (Job 14. 21); 
He will not wHerstand whether his children 
come to honour .fr dishonour. 

I answer that, fey natural knowledge, of which 
we are treating now, the souls of the dead do not 
know what passes on earth. This follows from 
what has been laid down (a. 4), since the sepa- 
rated soul has kno\’'*Jedge of singulars through 
being in a way determined to them, either by 
some vestige of previous knowledge or affection, 
or by the Divine or^er. Now the souls of the 
dead are in a state of separation from the living, 
both by Divine order and by their mode of be- 
ing, whilst they are joined to the world of in- 
corporeal spiritual substances; and hence they 
are ignorant of what goes on among us. And 
Gregory gives the reason thus: “The dead do 
not know how the living act, for the life of the 
spirit is far from the li^“ of the flesh; and so, as 

^ De Div. Damon, 3 (PL v ‘ 584). 

® XXI, 10 (PL 41. 724). 


% 
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corporeal things differ from incorporeal in gen- 
us, so they are distinct in knowledge” {Mord. 
xii)‘ Augustine seems to say the same {De Cura 
pro Mort, xiii),* when he asserts that, ^‘the souls 
of the dead have no concern in the affairs of the 
living.” 

Gregory and Augustine, however, seem to be 
divided in opinion as regards the souls of the 
blessed in heaven, for Gregory continues the 
passage above quoted: ^The case of the holy 
souls is different, for sincj^hey see the light of 
Almighty God, we cannot believe that external 
things are unknown to them.” But Augustine 
(De Cura pro Mort. xiii)^ expressly says that 
the dead, even the saints, do l^ot know what is 
done by the living or by their o’i n children, as a 
gloss quotes on the text, AbAham hath not 
known us (Isa. 63. i6).‘‘ He contirms this opin- 
ion by saying that he was not ttsited nor con- 
soled in sorrow by his mother, when she was 
alive, and he could not think it pfesible that she 
was less kind when in a happier .<|ate; and again 
by the fact that the Lord promi»d to King Jos- 
ias that he should die, lest h^should see his 
people’s afflictions (IV Kings 22^,0). Yet Augus- 
tine says this in doubt, and pred^f “Let every 
one take, as he pleases, what I saf ” Gregory, on 
the other hand, is positive, sincl he says, “We 
cannot believe.” His opinion, iniced, seems to 
be the more probable one, — that fee souls of the 
blessed who see God do know ff 11 that passes 
here. For they are equal to the Eigels, of whom 
Augustine says that they kno>| what happens 
among those living on earth.*' Bit. as the souls of 
the blessed are most perfectly ilnited to Divine 
justice, they do not suffer from sorrow, nor do 
they interfere in mundane affiyrs, except in ac- 
cordance with Divine justice./ 

Reply Obj. i. The souls of the dead may care 
for the living, even if ignorant of their state, 
just as we care for the dead by offering prayers 
on their behalf, though we are ignorant of their 
state. Moreover, the affairs of the living can be 
made known to them nol in themselves, but 
through the souls who cqfee to them from thi.s 
life, or by angels and deilons, or even “by the 
revelation of the Holy Ghost,” as Augustine 
says in the same book.® 

Reply Obj. 2. That the dead appear to the liv- 
ing in any way whatever is either by the special 
dispensation of God, in order that the souls of 

^ Chap. 21 (FL 75, oqq). 

* PL 40, (>04; also, chap. 16 (PL 40, 607). 

* PL 40, 604. 

* Glossa interl. (iv, io2v) J 

* Dc Cura pro Mort.^ 

* Chap. IS (PL 40, 6o(^ 


the dead may intervene in affairs of the living, — 
and this is to be accounted as miraculous; or, 
else such apparitions occur thrniip'hrtilM[F7^'~"~ ‘ 
mentality of bad or good angels, without tlie 
knowledge of the departed, as may likewise hap- 
pen when in sleep the living appear, without their 
own k^oiffledge, to others living, as Augustine 
sa5^h the same book.'^ And so it may be said of 
’ Samuel that he appeared through Divine revela- 
tion, according to Ecclus. 46. 23, he slept, and 
told the king the end of his life. Or, again, we 
can say that this apparition was procured by the 
demons if the authority of Ecclesiasticus be set 
aside through not being received by the Jews as 
canonical Scripture. 

Reply Obj. 3. This kind of ignorance does not 
proceed from the obstacle of local distance, but 
from the cause mentioned above. 

QUESTION XC 

Of the first production of man^s 

SOUL 

(In Four Articles) 

After the foregoing wc must consider the first 
production of man, concerning which there are 
four subjects of treatment: (i ) The production 
of man himself. (2) The end of this production 
(q. xctii). (3) The state and condition of the 
first man (p. xciv). (4) The place of his abode 
(q. cii;. Concerning the production of man, 
there are three things to be considered: (i) The 
production of man’s soul. (2) The production 
of man’s body (q. xxi). (3) The production of 
the woman (q. xc:u ,). 

Under the first head there are four points of 
inquiry: (i) Whether man’s soul was something 
,madc, or was of the Divine sub.stance? (2) 
Whether, if made, it was created? (3) Whether 
it was made by means of the angels? (4) 
Whether it was made before the body? 

Article i. Whether the t>oul Was Made, or 
0} God*s Substance? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
Wv'Uld seem that the soul was not made, but w^as 
of God’s substance. 

Objection i. For it is written (Gen. 2. 7): 
God formed man of the slime of the earth, and 
breathed into his face the breath of life, and man 
was made a living soul. But he who breathes 
sends forth something of himself. Therefore the 
soul, by which man lives, is of the Divine sub- 
stance. 

Obj. 2. Further, as explained above (q. lxxv, 

’ Chap. 12 (PL 40, 600). 
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A. 5), the soul is a simple form. But a form is an 
; th.^oul is of God’s substance. 

uoj. 3. i^rther/^ings that exist and do not 
differ are the same. But God and the mind exist, 
and in no way differ, for they could only be dif- 
ferentiated by certain differencill^nd thus 
would be composite. Therefore God an^ii^^u- 
man mind are the same. 

On the contrary, Augustine {De Orig. Animce 
iii. 15)* mentions certain opinions which he calls 
“exceedingly and evidently perverse, and epn- 
trary to the Catholic Faith,” among which the 
first is the opinion that “God made the soul net 
out of nothing, but from Himself.” 

I answer that, To say that the soul is of the 
Divine substance involves a manifest improb- 
ability. For, as is clear from what has been said 
(q. lxxvii, a. 2 ; q. lxxix, a. 2 ; q. lxxxiv, a. 
6j, the human soul is sometimes in a state of 
potency to the act of understanding, acquires its 
knowledge somehow from things, and has vari- 
ous powers; all of which are foreign to the Di- 
vine Nature, Which is a pure act. receiving noth- 
ing from any other, and admitting of no variety 
in itself, as we have proved (q. iii, aa. i, 7; 

Q. IX, A. i). 

This error seems to have originated from two 
opinions of the ancients. P'or those who first be- 
gan to observe the natures of things, being unable 
to rise above their imagination, supposed that 
nothing but bodies existed ^ Therefore they said 
that God was a body,'*’ which they considered to 
be the principle of other bodies. And since they 
held that the soul was of the same nature as that 
body which they regarded as the first principle, 
as is stated in the book on the Soul,^ it followed 
that the soul was of the substance of God. Ac- 
cording to this supposition, also, the Manich- 
a^ans, thinking tliat God was a corporeal light, 
held that the soul w^as part of that light, bound 
up with the body.*’ 

Then a further step in advance was made, and 
some apprehended the being of something in- 
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as man is a part of the whole world; for they 
were unable to go so far as to distinguish the 
different degrees of spiritual substance, except 
according to the distinction of bodies. 

But, all these theories are impossible, as 
proved above (q. iii, aa. i, 8; and q. lxxv, a. 
1), and therefore it is evidently false that the 
soul is of the substance of God. 

Reply Obj. i. The term “breathe” is not to be 
taken in the corporeal sense ; but as regards the 
act of God, to breatflfc(jp/rare), is the same as 
to make a spirit. Moreover, even in the corpo- 
real sense, man by breathing does not send forth 
anything of his mvn substance, but an extran- 
eous thing. / 

Reply Obj. J Although the soul is a simple 
form in its essmcc, yet it is not its own being, 
but is a bcinglby participation, as above ex- 
plained (q. lxJv, a. 5, Ans. 4). Therefore it is 
not a pure act Ike God. 

Reply Obj.%. That which differs, properly 
speaking, difftJs by something; therefore we 
seek for diffcij|ice where we find also resem- 
blance. For thnreason things which differ must 
in some way com pound, since they differ in 
something, in something resemble each 
other. In thislense, although all that differ are 
diverse, yet allthings that are diverse do not dif- 
fer, as is state! in the Metaphysics.^ For simple 
things differ iimhcm selves and not by other dif- 
ferent things At of which they are composed. 
For instance, aman and a horse differ by the dif- 
ference of raticrfial and irrational, but wc cannot 
say that these again differ by some further dif- 
ference. 

Article 2. Whether the Sotd Was Produced 
in Being by Credtion? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that the soul was not produced in 
being by creation. 

Objection, i. For that w^hich has in itself 
something material ds produced from matter. 


corporeal, not apart from the body, but the form 
of a body,*’ so that Varro said, “God is a soul 
governing the world by movement and reason,” 
as Augustine relates.’^ So some supposed man’s 
soul to be part of that all-embracing soul,** just 

1 PL 44, 5^2. =* Cf. Q. XLIV, A. 2. 

® Cf. Q. n, A. I, Aiib. 2 (note). ^ Ari.stotlc, i, 2 (405^0- 

® Cf. Augustine, De Ilaera,, xlvi (PL 42, 35); Gen. ad 
Hit., VII, II (PL 34, 361). 

• Cf. Q. XLlV, A. 2. 

’ CUy of God, vii, 6 (PL 41, igg); cf. also iv, 31 (PL 41, 
13S). 

“ Macrobius, In Somn. Scip., i, 14 (DD 45b); Pluto, 
according to Albert the Great, in De Mot. An., i, i (BO 
IX, 258). 


But the soul has something material in itself, 
since it is not a pure act. Therefore the soul was 
made of matter, and hence it was not created. 

Obj. 2. I'urther, every act of matter is drawn 
out of the potency of that matter; for since mat- 
ter is in potency to act, any art pre-exists in 
matter potentially. But the sou! is the act of cor- 
poreal matter, as is clear from its definition.^*^ 
Therefore the soul is drawn out of the potency 
of matter. 

Obj. 3. Further, the soul is a form. Therefore, 

•Aristotle, V, 0 (IOl8“rI)^ . 

w Aristotle, Soul, u, i (412^7). 
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if j£hc soul is created, by equal reason all other 
forms are created. Thus no forms would come 
into being by generation ; which is not true. 

On the contrary y It is written (Gen, i. 27): 
God created man to His own image. But man is 
in the image of God in his soul. Therefore the 
soul was created. 

/ answer that, The rational soul can be made 
only by creation, which is not true of other 


matter, as we have seen (o- a. 2), far this 
reason it is not drawn oiit 

Reply Ob}. 3. As we have said, there is no 
comparison between the rational soul and other 
forms. 


, The rational soul can be made 3. Whether the Rational Soul 

in, which is not true of other' 'ts Produced by God Immediately? 


forms. The reason is because since to be made is We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
the way to being, a thujjj^^tfst be made in such would seem that the rational soul is not imme- 
a way as is suitable to itimode of being. Now diately made by God, but by the instrumentality 
that properly is said to be which itself has being, of the angels. 


subsisting as it were in its o\^ being. Therefore Objection i. For spiritual things have more 
only .sub.sfancos arc properly ar^ truly called be- order than corporeal things. But inferior bodies 
mgs. But an accident does not lave being, but are produced by means of the superior, as Dio- 
something is by it, and so far it called a be- nysius says (Div. Nom. iv).^ Therefore also the 


ing; for instance, whiteness is c !led a being be- 
cause by it something is white. |lcnre it is said 
in the Metaphysics^ that an ac' ilent should be 
described as of a being rather fan as a being. 
The same is to be said of all olhi |non-subsistent 
forms. Therefore, properly spe; mg, it does not 
pertain to any non -existing fornf 0 be made, but 
they are said to be made throujfi^the compo.site 
substances being made. On the^.her hand, the 
rational soul is a subsist ent forim, as above ex- 
plained (q. lxxv, a, 2). And so 1 properly per- 
tains to it to be and to be madl. And since it 
cannot be made of pre-cxistiiff {prccjacens) 
matter, neither corporeal becauf, in this way it 
would be a corporeal nature! nor spiritual, 
w^hich would involve the tr^ismutalion of 


inferior spirits, who are the rational souls, are 
produced by means of the superior spirits, the 
angels. 

Obj. 2. Further, the end c()rrespond.s to the 
beginning of things, for God is the beginning and 
end of all. Therefore the i.'^sue of things from 
their beginning corresponds to their going back 
to their end. But “lower things are brought back 
by the higher.” as Dionysius says (Eccl. Hier. 
v);'* therefore also the lower come into being 
through the higher, and souls by angels. 

Obj. 3. Further, “The perfect is that which 
can produce its like,” as is stated in the fourth 
book on Meteorology.^ But spiritual substances 
are much more perfect than corporeal There- 
fore, since bodies produce their like in their own 


one spiritual sukstance into another, we must species, much more are angels able to produce 
conclude that it cannot exist except by crea- something specifically inferior to themselves; 


tion. A and such is the rational soul. 

Reply Obj. i. The soul’s siiyple es.sence is as On the contrary, It is written ( Gen 2. 7) that 
the material clement, while it! participated be- ' God Himself breathed into the face of man the 
ing is it.s formal element, which participated be- breath of life. 


ing necessarily exists at the same time with the 
.soul’s essence, bccju.se being naturally follows 
the form. The .same reason holds if the soul is 
supposed to be composed o*f some spiritual mat- 
ter, as some maintain because that matter is 
not in potency to another form, just as the mat- 
ter of a celestial body is not ; otherwise the soul 
would be corruptible. Therefore the soul cannot 
in any way be made of pre-existent matter. 


I answer that, Some hav*e held that angels, 
acting by the power of God, produce rational 
souls.*' But this is quiic impossible, and is 
against faith. For it has been proved (a. 2 ) that 
the rational soul cannot be produced except by 
creation Now, God alone can create, for the 
first agent alone can act without presupposing 
anything, while the second cause always presup- 
poses .something derived from the first cause, as 


Reply Obj. 2. The drawing out of act from the 
potency of matter is nothing eke but something 
becoming actual that previously was in potency. 
But since the rational soul does not depend in its 
being on corporeal matter, but has subsLstent 
being, and exceeds the capacity of corporeal 

» Aristotle, vii, 1 (io28“as). 

* C£. Q. L, A. 2; Q. LXXV, A, 6. 


above explained (q. lxv, a. 3). And every agent 

®Sect. 4 (PC 3, (n) 7 ). Sect. 4 (PG 3, 504). 

* Aristotle, 3 (38o'‘i4). 

« Aviceuiui, Mctii , i\, 4 (104 vb); cf. Algazcl, in Aver- 
rocs, Dcsi. Dfst., 3 (i\. 52K); Liher de Causii, 3 (BA 
cf. AuKuslinc, I)c Hacres., 50 (PL 42, 41). Albert 
th" Great, in Simma de Creatur., attributes this jx>sition 
to Gundissalinus; d. Gundissalinus, De An., 5 (MJC 
51. lo). 
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that presupposes somethiag to its act. acts by AugusUn^, however (Gen. ad lit. vii, 24),* 
makings change in it. Therefore everything else says that the soul of the first man was created 

but God alone acts at the same time as the angels, before the body, 

by creation. Since, Tm^fore, the rational soul for another reason. For he supposes that the 

cannot be produced by a change in matter, it body of man, during the work of the six days, 

cannot be produced except hi|Hgdiately by was produced not actually, but only in their 

God. ' causal principles; which cannot be said of the 

Thus the replies to the objections ar^^tSSw-. soul, because neither was it made of any prc- 
For that bodies produce their like or somethiilg^S^xi sting corporeal or spiritual matter, nor could 
inferior to themselves, and that the higher it be produced from any created principle, 

things lead back the inferior, — all these things Therefore it secmr^^^jU the soul itself, during 

are effected through a certain transmutation. the work of the six when all things were 

made, was created, together with the angels, and 
Article 4. Whether the Human Soul Was that afterwards, its own will, was joined to 

Produced Before the Body? the service of th^ody, But he does not say thi$ 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It by way of assertion, as his words prove. For he 

would seem that the human soul was made be- says (loc. citjP “We may believe, if neither 

fore the body. Scripture nor r®son forbid, that man was made 

Objection i. For the work of creation pre- on the si.xth dal in the sense that his body was 

ceded the work of distinction and adornment, created as to iijcausal principle in the elements 

as shown above (q. lxvi, a. i; q. lxx, a. i). of the world, tat that the soul was already cre- 

But the soul w^as produced in being by creation, ated.” 1 

whereas the body was made at the end of the Now this cold be upheld by those who hold 
work of adornment as was maintained above that the soul hrSof itself a complete species and 
(q. lxxii). Therefore the soul of man was made nature, and thOlit is not united to the body as 
before the body. its form, but its ruler.** But if the soul is 

Obj. 2. Further, the rational soul has more in united to the ^dy as its form, and is naturally 

common with the angels than with the brute ani- ^ P^i^t of hum A nature, this supposition is alto- 

mals. But angels were created before bodies, or get her impossille. For it is clear that God made 

at least, at the beginning with corporeal matter, l-be first thingsln their perfect natural state, ac- 

while the body of man was formed on the sLxth cording as the of each required. Now the 

day, when also the animals were made. There- soul, as a part'Sf human nature, has its natural 

fore the soul of man was created before the perfection only^fs united to the body. Therefore 

body. it would have been unfitting for the soul to be 

Obj. 3. Further, the end is proportioned to the created without the body, 
beginning But in the end the soul outlasts the Therefore, if we admit the opinion of Augus- 
body. Therefore in the beginning it was created tuie about the work of the six days (q. lxxiv, 
before the body. a. 2), we may say that the human soul preceded 

On the contrary, The proper act is produced in the work of the six days by a certain generic 
in its proper potency. Therefore, since the soul likeness, so far as it has intellectual nature in 

is the proper act of the body, the soul was pro- common with the angels, but was itself created 

duced in the body. fbe same time as the body. According to other 

I answer that, Origen (Peri Archon, i)* held saints, both the body and soul of the first man 

that not ordy the soul of the first man, but also were produced in the work of the six days, 

the souls of all men were created at the same Reply Obj. 1 . If the soul by its nature were a 
time as the angels, before their bodies. For he complete species, so that it might be created in 

thought that all spiritual substances, whether itself, this reason would prove that the soul was 

souls or angels, are equal in their natural condi- created in itself in the beginning. But as the soul 

lion, and differ only by merit, so that some of is naturally the form of the body, it was neces- 

them— namely, the souls of men or of heavenly sarily created not separately but in the body, 

bodies — are united to bodies while others re- Oi*/. 2. The same observation applies to 

main in their different orders entirely free from second objection. For if the soul had a spe- 


matter. Of this opinion we have already spoken 
(q. xlvii, a. 2), and so we need say nothing 
about it here. 

^ Chaps. 6, 8, g (PG iz, i66, 178, sag). 


*PL 34 <368); cf. also Chap. 28 (370). 

* Bk. VII, Chap. 4 (PL 34, 368). 

* Cf. Q. LXXVI, a. 1. 

»Cf. Q. LXXIV, A. 2. 
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des of itself it would have something still more 
in common with the angels. But, as the form of 
the body, it belongs to the genus of animal, as a 
formal principle. 

Reply Obj. 3. That the soul remains after the 
body is due to a defect of the body, namely, 
death. Which defect was not due when the soul 
was first created. 

QUESTION^ 

The production jpgiSrE first man’s 

Boni 

" (In Four Artkles) 

We have now to consider the\roduction of the 
first man’s body. Under this h^d there are four 
points of inquiry : (i ) The mat»r from which it 
w'as produced. (2) The author |y whom it was 
produced. (3 ) The disposition ifi received in its 
production. (4) The mode and t'der of its pro- 
duction. 

Article i. Whether the Body the First 
Man Was Made of the Slime omhe Earth? 

We proceed thus to the I^st Article: It 
would seem that the body of first man was 
not made of the slime of the earii. 

Objection 1, For it is an act olgreater power 
to make something out of nothilg than out of 
something, because non-being im further from 
act than being in potency. But Mice man is the 
mo.st excellent of God’s lower (features, it was 
fitting that in the production offnan’s body the 
power of God should be most clearly shown. 
Therefore it should not have been made of the 
slime of the earth, but out of nothing. 

Obj. 2. Further, the heavenly bodies are no- 
bler than earthly bodies. But the human body 
has the greatest nobility, since it is perfected by 
the noblest form, which is the rational soul. 
Therefore it should not be made of an earthly 
body, but of a heavenly body. 

Obj. 3. Further, fire and air are nobler bodies 
than earth and water, as is clear from their sub- 
tlety, Therefore, since the human body is most 
noble, it should rather have been made of fire 
and air than of the slime of the earth. 

Obj. 4. Further, the human body is composed * 
of the four elements. Therefore it w^as not made 
of the slime of the earth, but of the four ele- 
ments. 

On the contrary, It is written (Gen. 2. 7): 
God made man of the slime of the earth. 

I answer that, As God is perfect in His works, 
He bestowed perfection on all of them accord- 
ing to their manner; God^s works are perfect 


(Deut. 32. 4). He Himself is absolutely perfect 
by the fact that “all things are pre-contained in 
Him, not as component 1 1 . 
one simple whole,” as^'l^ionysius says (Div. 
Nom. v),^ in the same way as various effects 
pre-existinji^eir cause, according to its single 
power^llus perfection is bestowed on the an- 
g« 10 psince all things which are produced by God 
nature through various forms cotne under 
their knowledge. But on man this perfection is 
bestowed in an inferior way. For he does not 
possess a natural knowledge of all natural 
things, but is in a manner composed of all 
things, since he has in himself a rational soul of 
the genus of spiritual substances, and in likeness 
to the heavenly bodies he is removed from con- 
traries by an equable temperament. As to the 
elements, he has them in their very substance, 
yet in such a way that the higher elements, fire 
and air, predominate in him by their power; for 
life is mostly found where there is heiiUp which is 
from fire, and where there is moisture, which is 
of the air. But the inferior elements abound in 
man by their substance; otherwise the mingling 
of elements would not be evenly balanced, un- 
lc.ss the inferior elements, which have the less 
power, predominated in quantity. Therefore the 
body of man is said to have been formed from 
the slime of the earth; because earth and water 
mingled are called slime, and for this reason 
man is called “a little world,”^ because all crea- 
tures of the world are in a way to be found in 
him. 

Reply Obj. 1. The power of the Divine Cre- 
ator was manifested in man’s body when its 
matter was produced by creation. But it was 
fitting that the human body should be made of 
,the four elements that man might have some- 
thing in common with the inferior bodies, as be- 
ing something between spiritual and corporeal 
substances. 

Reply Obj. 2. Althou^i’' the heavenly body is 
absolutely nobler than the earthly body, yet for 
the acts of the rational soul the heavenly body 
is less adapted. For the rational soul receives the 
knowledge of truth in a certain way through the 
senses, the organs of which cannot be formed of 
a heavenly body which is impassible. Nor is it 
true that something of the fifth essence enters 
materially into the composition of the human 
body, as some say,^ who suppose that the soul is 

^ Sect. 0 (T*(i 82s). 

*Cf. An<?totle, Phyiics, vin, 2 (252^’26); Macrobius, 
In Somn Scip., ii, 12 (DD 98b); Ncmesius, De Nat. 
Horn., I (PG 40, S 33 ); cf. also Part I II, O- xvii, A. 3 * 
obj. 2 (note). 

• Cl. Q. LXXVI. A. 7. 
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united to the body by means of light. Pot, first 
nf all twiifit thpv^ay is false — that Kght is a 
XWVI/^. kJCUM* ,vlly, iffiS^npossible for something 
to be taken from the mth essence, or from a 
heavenly body, and to be mingled with the ele- 
ments, since a heavenly body%HfflP^ssible. 
Therefore it does not enter into the com^^^jition 
of ^ixed bodies, except as in the effects 
power. 

Reply Obj. 3. If fire and air, whose action is 
of greater power, predominated also in quantity 
in the human body, they would entirely draw 
the rest into themselves, and there would be no 
equality in the mingling, such as is required in 
the composition of man for the sense of touch, 
which is the foundation of the other senses. For 
the organ of any particular sense must not ac- 
tually have the contraries of that of which that 
sense has the perception, but only potentially; 
cither in such a way that it is entirely lacking in 
the whole genus of such contraries, — thus, for 
instance, the pupil of the eye is without colour, 
so as to be in potency to all colours, which is not 
possible in the organ of touch, since it is com- 
posed of the very elements whose qualities are 
perceived by that sense; or so that the organ is 
a medium between two contraries, as must be 
the case wdth regard to touch; for the medium is 
in potency to the extremes 

Reply Obj. 4. In the .slime of the earth are 
earth and water binding the earth together. Of 
the other elements, Scripture makes no mention, 
because they are less in quantity in the human 
body, as we have said; and because also in the 
account of the Creation no mention is made of 
fire and air, which are not perceived by senses of 
primitive men .such as those to whom the Scrip- 
ture w as immediately addressed. 

Article 2. Whether the Human Body Was 
Immediately Produced by God? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would .seem that the human body was not pro- 
duced by God immediately. 

Objection i. For Augustine says {Dc Trin. hi, 
4),* that “corporeal things are disposed by God 
through the angels.” But the human body was 
made of corporeal matter, as stated above (a. 
1). Therefore it was produced by the instru- 
mentality of the angels, and not immediately by 
God. 

Obj. 2. Further, whatever can be made by a 
created power, is not necessarily produced im- 
mediately by God. But the human body can be 
produced by the created power of a heavenly 

»PL42, 873. 


body, for even certain animals are produced 
from putrefaction by the active power of a heav- 
enly body, and Albumazar says that man is not 
generated where heat and cold are extreme, but 
only in temperate regions.* Therefore the hu- 
inan body was not necessarily produced imme- 
diately by God. 

Obj. 3. Further, nothing is made of corporeal 

alter except by some material change. But all 
corporeS^Blinge j g caused by a movement of a 
heavenly body, the first movement. 

Therefore, since the jjBman bod y^as produced 
from corporeal maUer, it seems tna^h hi^j^ly 
body had part in ^ production. ' 

Obj. 4. Furthfir Augustine says {Gen. ad lit, 
vii, 24)® that nJn s body was made during the 
work of the sij days, according to the causal 
principles whici God inserted in cor{)oreal crea- 
tures, and that' it was actually produced after- 
wards. But wh|l pre-exists in the corporeal crea- 
ture by reasor^, of causal principles can be pro- 
duced by somt corporeal body. Therefore the 
human body \ as produced by some created 
power, and not^<mmcdiately by God. 

On the contrary j It is wTitten (Ecclus. 17. i) : 
God created man out of the earth. 

I answer ihk, The first formation of the hu- 
man body coJd not be by the instrumentality 
of any created lower, but was immediately from 
God. Some, i®ecd, supposed that the forms 
which are in ci^poreal matter are derived from 
some immater>|l forms but the Philosopher 
refutes this opinion,*'^ for the reason that “forms 
cannot be made in themselves, but only in the 
composite,” as we have explained (q. lxv, a. 
4).^* And because the agent must be like its ef- 
fect, it is not fitting that a pure form, not exist- 
ing in matter, should produce a form which is in 
matter, and which is only made by the fact that 
the composite is made. So a form which is in 
matter can only be the cause of another form 
that is in matter according as composite is made 
by composite. Now' God, though He is absolute- 
ly immaterial, alone can by His own power pro- 
duce matter by creation. Therefore He alone 
can produce a form in matter w'ithout the aid of 
any preceding material form. For this reason the 
angels cannot transform a body except by mak- 
ing use of seminal principles, as Augustine says 
{De Trin. iii).^ Therefore as no pre-existing 

> Cf. Duhem, Le Systhne du Monde (ri, 369). 

» PL 34, 368. 

* Cf. Q. XLV, A. 8; Q. LXV, A. 4; Q. CXV, A. I. 

® Metaphysics^ vii, 8 (i033*’i6). 

® Cf. also Q. XLV, A. 8; Q. xc, a. 2 . 

» Chaps. 8. 9 (PL 42,876, 878). 
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body had been fbnned whereby another body of 
the same species could be generated^ the first 
human body was of necessity made immediately 
by God. 

Refiy Obj. i. Although the angels are the 
ministets of God as regards what they do in 
bodies, yet God does something in bodies be- 
yond the angels’ power, as, for instance, raising 
the dead, or giving sight to the blind, ^d byjlWt- 
power He formed the body from 

the slime of the eart^gi^pSW^theless the angels 
could act asjji^isters ifi^he formation of the 
man, in tllte same way as they 
wflTdo at the last resurrectiA by collecting the 
dust. \ 

Reply Obj. 2. Perfect animal produced from 
seed, cannot be made by the |Dle power of a 
heavenly body, as Avicenna imj ined,^ although 
the power of a heavenly body 1 y assist by co- 
operation in the work of natura feneration ; for 
the Philosopher says,* “man an|*the sun beget 
man from matter.” For this re; ^on, a place of 
moderate temperature is requii d for the pro- 
duction of man and other perfi t animals. But 
the power of heavenly bodies .offices for the 
production of some imperfect animals from 
properly disposed matter; for is clear that 
more conditions are required tolDroduce a per- 
fect than an imperfect thing. I 

Reply Obj. 3. The movcmentlbf the heavens 
causes natural changes, but nJ changes that 
surpass the order of nature, anf are caused by 
the Divine Power alone, as for'the dead to be 
raised to life, or the blind to see, like to which 
also is the making of man from the slime of the 
earth. 

Reply Obj. 4. A thing may be said to pre- 
exist in the causal principles of creatures in two 
ways. First, both in active and in passive po- 
tency, so that not only can it be produced out 
of pre-existing matter, but also that some pre- 
existing creature can produce it. Secondly, in 
passive potency only; that is, that out of pre- 
existing matter it can be produced by God. In 
this sense, according to Augu.stine, the human 
body pre-existed in the works produced accord- 
ing to the causal principles. * 

Article 3 Whether the Body of Man Was 
Given a Fitting Disposition? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that the body of man was not giyen 
a fitting disposition. 

Objection i. For since man is the noblest of 

’ Cf. Q. I.XXI, Alls. I. 

"^Physics, 11, 2 (ig 4 *'i 3 )* 


animals, his bddy ought to he tba best dispose 
in what is proper to an animay^lgySyffiggn^ 
and movement. But 

senses and quicker nio^mnent than man; thus 
dogs have a keener smell, and birds move more 
swiftly. Th::^i2ore man’s body was not aptly 

2. Further, the perfect is what lacks 
nothing. But the human body lacks more than 
the body of other animals, for these are pro- 
vided with covering and natural arms of de- 
fence, in which man is lacking. Therefore the 
human body is very imperfectly disposed. 

Obj. 3. Further, man is more distant from 
plants than he is from the brutes. But plants are 
erect in stature, while brutes are prone in stat- 
ure. Therefore man should not be of erect stat- 
ure. 

On the contrary. It is written (Eccles. 7. 30) : 
God made man right. 

I answer that. All natural things were pro- 
duced by the Divine art, and so may be called 
God’s works of art. Now every artist intends to 
give to his work the best disposition ; not abso- 
lutely the best, but the best as regards the pro- 
posed end. And even if this entails some defect, 
the artist does not care. Thus, for instance, when 
a man makes himself a saw for the purpose of 
cutting, he makes it of iron, which is suitable 
for the object in view ; and he does not prefer to 
make it of glass, though this be a more beautiful 
material, because this very beauty would be an 
obstacle to the end he has in view Thus, there- 
fore, God gave to each natural being the best 
disposition; not absolutely so, but in view of its 
proper end. This is what the Philosopher says,* 
“And because it is better so, not absolutely, but 
for each one’s substance.” 

Now the proximate end of the human body is 
the rational .soul and its operations, since matter 
is for the sake of the form, and instruments are 
for the action of the age%t. I say. therefore, that 
God fashioned the human body in that disposi- 
tion which was best, as most suited to such a 
form and to such operations. And if there seems 
to be some defect in the disposition of the hu- 
man body, it is well to observe that such defect 
arises as a necessary result of the matter, from 
the conditions required in the body in order to 
make it suitably proportioned to the soul and its 
operations. 

Reply Obj. i. The sense of touch, which is the 
foundation of the other senses, is more perfect 
in man than in any other animal, and for this 
reason man must have the most equable tem- 

*lbid., n, 7 (i98‘*8). 
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pertttnent of all animals. Moreover man excels 
all other animals in the interior sensitive pow- 
we have said above (q. 
Lxxvm, A, 4). But oy^Jiiikind of necessity, man 
falls Short of the other animals in some of the 
exterior senses; thus of all aniif|J|sJie has the 
least sense of smell. For man of 
needs the largest brain as compared to th^ 
both for his greater freedom of action in the h 
terior powers required for the intellectual oper- 
ations, as we have seen above (p. lxxxiv, a. 7), 
and in order that the low temperature of the 
brain may modify the heat of the heart, which 
has to be considerable in man for him to be able 
to stand up erect. So that the size of the brain, 
by reason of its humidity, is an impediment to 
the smell, which requires dryness. In the same 
way, we may suggest a reason why some animals 
have a keener sight, and a more acute hearing 
than man; namely, on account of a hindrance to 
his senses arising necessarily from the perfect 
equability of his temperament. The same reason 
suffices to explain why some animals are more 
rapid in movement than man, since this excel- 
lence of speed is inconsistent with the equability 
of the human temperament. 

Reply Obj. 2. Horns and claws, which are the 
weapons of some animals, and toughness of hide 
and quantity of hair or feathers, which are the 
clothing of animals, are signs of an abundance 
of the earthly element, which does not agree 
with the equability and softness of the human 
temperament. Therefore such things do not suit 
the nature of man Instead of these, he has rea- 
son and hands whereby he can make himself 
arms and clothes, and other necessaries of life, 
of infinite variety. And so the hand is called by 
Aristotle^ “the organ of organs.” Moreover this 
was more becoming to the rational nature, 
which is capable of conceiving an infinite num- 
ber of things so as to make for itself an infinite 
number of instruments. 

Reply Obj. 3. An upright stature was becom- 
ing to man for four reasons. First, because the 
senses are given to man, not only for the pur- 
pose of procuring the necessaries of life for 
which they are bestowed on other animals, but 
also for the purpose of knowledge. Hence, 
whereas the other animals take delight in the 
objects of the senses only as ordered to food and 
sex, man alone takes pleasure in the beauty of 
sensible objects for its own sake. Therefore, as 
the senses are situated chiefly in the face, other 
animals have the face turned to the ground, as 
it were for the purpose of seeking food and pro- 

1 Soul , III, 8 (432»i). 
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ctiring a livelihood ; but man has his face er^ct, 
in order that by the senses, and chiefly by sight, 
which is more subtle and penetrates further into 
the differences of things, he may freely survey 
the sensible objects around him, both heavenly 
and earthly, so as to gather intelligible truth 
from all things. Secondly, for the greater free- 
dom of the acts of the interior powers; the 
wherein these actions are, in a way, per- 
f low down, but lifted up above 

other parts Thirdly, because if 

man’s stature were pyBSfc) the^round he would 
need to u.se his hanwas fore-feetj!!SiKll$t^^ 
utility for other pirooses would cease. FbS?3B|r, 
because if maiy stature were prone to the 
ground and he ped his hands as fore-feet, he 
would be oblig|a to take hold of his food with 
his mouth. This he would have a protruding 
mouth, with thjirk and hard lips, and also a hard 
tongue, so as 1 1 keep it from being hurt by ex- 
terior things, we see in other animals. More- 
over, such an amtude would quite hinder speech, 
which is reasoms proper operation. 

Nevertheles?! though of erect nature, man is 
far above plants. For man’s superior part, his 
head, is turned towards the superior part of the 
world, and his inferior part is turned towards 
the inferior wwld; and therefore he is perfectly 
disposed as toihe general situation of his body. 
Plants have tlA superior part turned towards the 
lower world, s^|ce their roots correspond to the 
mouth, and thtSr inferior parts towards the up- 
per world. But brute animals have a middle dis- 
position, for the superior part of the animal is 
that by which it takes food, and the inferior part 
that by which it rids itself of the surplus. 

Article 4. Whether the Production of the Hu- 
man Body Is Fittingly Described in Scripture? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that the production of the human 
body is not fittingly described in Scripture (Gen. 
I. 26; 2. 7). 

Objection i. For, as the human body was 
made by God, so also were the other works of 
Ihe six days. But in the other works it is written, 
God said; Let it be made, and it was made. 
Therefore the same should have been said of 
man. 

Obj. 2. Further, the human body was made by 
God immediately, as explained above (a. 2). 
Therefore it was not fittingly said, Let us make 
man. 

Obj. 3. Further, the form of the human body 
is the soul itself which is the breath of life. 
Therefore, having said, God made man of the 
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slime of the earth, he should not have added: 
And He breathed into him the breath of life. 

Ob}. 4. Further, the soul, which is the breath 
of life, is in the whole body, and chiefly in the 
heart. Therefore it was not fittingly said: He 
breathed into his face the breath of life. 

Obj. 5. Further, the male and female sex be- 
long to the body, while the image of God be- 
longs to the soul. But the soul, according-||g/ 
Augustine (Gen. ad lit. vii, 
fore the body. Therefaw^jp^tingsaid : To His 
image He not have added, 

mal^affitf^rtSteHe createdJhem. 

contrary, Is the aufl^rity of Scripture. 

Reply Ohj. 1 . As Augustine erves (Gen. ad 
lit. vi, 12),* man surpasses otAr things not in 
the fact that God Himself mad2|man, as though 
He did not make other things ; ice it is written 
(Ps, loi. 26), The work of Ti\^ hands is the 
heaven, and elsewhere (Ps, 9. f^), His hands 
laid down the dry land, but in ®s, that man is 
made to God’s image. Yet in dipcribing man’s 
production, Scripture uses a pecial w^ay of 
speaking to show that other thligs were made 
for man’s sake. For we are accustomed to do 
with more deliberation and care what we have 
chiefly in mind. . 

Reply Obj. 2, We mast not imAine that when 
God said Let us make man, He sloke to the an- 
gels, as some were perver.se enJtigh to think.® 
But by these words is signified I le plurality of 
the Divine Person, Whose image^is more clearly 
expressed in man. 

Reply Obj. 3. Some have thought that man's 
body was formed first in priority of time, and 
that afterwards the soul was infused into the 
formed body,'* But it is against the notion of the 
perfection of the first production of things, that 
God should have made cither the body without 
the soul, or the soul without the body, since each 
is a part of human nature. This is especially un- 
fitting as regards the body, for the body depends 
on the soul, and not the soul on the body. 

To remove the difficulty some have said that 
the words, God made man, must be understood 
of the production of the body with the soul, and 
that the subsequent words, aJid He breathed into 
his face the breath of life, should be understood 
of the Holy Ghost ; just as the Lord breathed on 

‘ 1 * 1 - .34, 368. Also chap. 28 (37r’i 
® PL 34, 362. 

® Cf. Peter Lomhard, Sent., ir, xvi, 2 (QK 1, 379). 

Cf. also Aiigii-*tit>e, City of God, xvi, 0 (PL 41, 484). 

* L'i Peter Lombard, ioc. cit., Augustine, GVn. ad lit.. 
vii, 24 (PL 34, 36S) ; Hugh of St, Victor, Dc Sacram., i, 

VI, 3 (PL 176, 275); cf. also Portalic, DTC, art, on 
Augustine (i, 2350). 


His Apostles, saying, Receive ye the Holy Ghost 
(John 20. 22).® But this explanation, as Au- 
gustine says,® is excluded 
Scripture. For wc read on, And man was 

made a living soul, which words the Apostle (I 
Cor. 15. 4 S ) ^ |ers not to spiritual life, but to 
animaUjiliffTOerefore, by breath of life we must 
stand the soul, so that the words, He 
feathed into his face the breath of life, are a 
sort of exposition of what goes before; ior the 
soul is the form of the body. 

Reply Obj. 4. Since vital operations are more 
clearly seen in man’s face, on account of the 
senses which are th^fe expressed, therefore 
Scripture says that the breath of life was 
breathed into man’s face. 

Reply Obj. 5. According to Augustine (Gen. 
ad lit. iv, 34),’ the works of the six days were 
done all at one time. And so according to him, 
man’s soul, which he holds to have been made 
with the angels, was not made before the sixth 
day; but on the sixth day both the soul of the 
first man was made actually, and his body in its 
causal principles. But other doctors hold that 
on the sixth day both body and soul of man were 
actually made.* 

QUESTION XCTI 
The production of the woman 
(In Four Articles) 

We must next consider the production of the 
woman. Under this head there arc four points of 
inquiry: (1 ) Whether the woman .should have 
been made in that first production of things? 
(2) Whether the woman should have been made 
from man? (3) Whether of man’s rib? (4) 
Whether the woman was made immediately by 
God? 

Article i. Whether the Woman Should Have 
Been Made in the First Production of Things? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It would 
seem that the woman should not have been 
made in the first production of things. 

Objection 1. For the Philosopher says® that 
“the female is a misbegotten male.” But noth- 
ing misbegotten or defective should have been 
in the first production of things. Therefore 
w'oman should not have been made at that first 
production. 

'^Cf. AuguBtinf, City of God, xjir, 24 (PL 41, 398); 
Gat. contra Manicb., 11, 8 (PI- 34, 201), 

^ City of God, XITl, 24 (PT., 41, 40 j). 

■^PL 34. atp. 

® Cf. Q. XC, A. 4. 

^Generation of Animals, ii, 3 (737*27). 
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Obj, 2. Further, subjection and lessening were from the male, although they are carnally united 

woman was it said after for generation. Therefore directly after the for* 

ni; : V be under the man's mation of woman, it was said : And they shall be 

power; and Gregory sa^ that, “Where there is two in 07 te flesh (Gen. 2. 24). 

no sin, there is no inequality. woman is Reply Obj. i. As regards the particular na- 
naturally of less strength and dig^^^an man, ture, woman is defective and misbegotten, for 

for the agent is always more honoura&itv^i^ the active force in the male seed tends to the 

the patient, as Augustine says (Gen. ad lit. ^S ^^rod u ction of a perfect likeness in the masculine 
16).® ^erefore woman should not have been woman comes from 

made irUhe first production of things before sin. 1 or from some material 

Obj. 3. Further, occasions of sin should be cut indisposition, or e^jp^^^m some external 

off. But God foresaw that the woman would be change, such as that/Ji a sOTC**^lii 4 L^ich is 

an occasion of sin to man. Therefore He should moist, as the Philosopher observesf^^^^'^JJ^ 

not have made woman. other hand, in region to the universal natuFe, 

On the contrary^ It is written (Gen. 2. 18) : woman is not miTbegotten, but is included in na- 

It is not good for man to be alone; let us make ture’s intentioi^s ordered to the work of gen- 

him a helper like to himself. eration. Now tje universal intention of nature 

/ answer that, It was necessary for woman to depends on Go^l Who is the universal Author of 

be made, as the Scripture says, as a helper to nature. There'>re, in producing nature, God 

man; not, indeed, as a helpmate in other works, formed not omj^ the male but also the female, 

as some say,® since man can be more efficiently Reply Obj.'^. Subjection is twofold. One is 
helped by another man in other works, but as a servile, by virtjf of which a superior makes use 

helper in the work of generation. This can be of a subject fo^fciis own benefit, and this kind of 

made clear if we observe the mode of generation subjection began after sin. There is another kind 

carried out in various living things. Some living of subjection, which is called economic or civil, 

things do not possess in themselves the power of whereby the superior makes use of his subjects 

generation, but are generated by an agent of for their own benefit and good; and this kind of 

another species, such as some plants and ani- . subjection e.xiied even before sin. For good or- 
mals by the influence of the heavenly bodies, der would hav| been wanting in the human fam- 

from some fitting matter and not from seed. dy if some w^^e not governed by others wiser 

Others possess the active and passive generative than themselves. So by such a kind of subjec- 

power together, as we see in plants which are tion woman is naturally subject to man, because 

generated from .seed. For the noblest vital func- in man the discretion of reason predominates, 

tion in plants is generation, and so we observe Nor is inequality among men excluded by the 

that in these the active power of generation in- state of innocence, as we shall prove (q. xcvi, 

variably accompanies the passive power. Among a. 3). 

perfect animals the active power of generation Reply Obj. 3. If God had deprived the world 
belongs to the male sex, and the passive power of all those things which proved an occasion of 

to the female. And as among animals there is a sin, the universe would have been imperfect, 

vital operation nobler than generation, to which Nor was it fitting for the common good to be 

their life is principally directed, therefore the destroyed in order that individual evil might be 

male sex is not found in continual union with avoided, especially as God is so powerful that 

the female m perfect animals, but only at the He can direct any evil to a good end. 


time of coition ; so that we may consider that by 
coition the male and female become one, just as 
in plants they are always united, although in 
some cases one of them preponderates, and in 
some the other. But man is yet further ordered 
to a still nobler vital action, and that is to un- 
derstand. Therefore there was greater reason for 
the dictinction of these two forces in man, so 
that the female should be produced separately 

' Moral., XXI, 15 (PL 76, 203). 

a PL 34, 467. 

> Cf. Augustine, Gen. ad lit., ix, 3 (PL 34, 39S)‘»Cityo!f 
God, XIV, 21 (PL 41, 429). 


Article 2. Whether Woma?i Should Have 
Been Made from Man f 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that woman should not have been 
made from man. 

Objection i. For sex belongs both to man and 
animals. But in the other animals the female 
was not made from the male. Therefore neither 
should it have been so with man. 

Obj. 2. Further, things of the same species are 
of the same matter. But male and female are of 
* Generation of Animals, iv, 2 (766^33). 
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the same species. Therefore, as man was made 
of the slime of the earthy so woman should have 
been made of the same, and not from man. 

Obj. 3. Further, woman was made to be a 
helpmate to man in the work of generation. But 
close relationship makes a person unfit for that 
office; hence near relations are debarred from 
intermarriage, as is written (Lev. 18. 6). Ther^^ 
fore woman should not have been^^, 
man. 

On the contrary j (Ecclus. 17- 5) : 

He of man, a help- 

mfj00ffonmsel) , that is^oman. 

^Tmswer that, When all\hings were first 
formed, it was more suitable the woman to 
be made from the man than (f the female to 
be from the male) in other ani Is. First, in or- 
der thus to give the first man ertain dignity, 
so that just as God is the princ e of the whole 
universe, so the first man, in Ij^eness to God, 
was the principle of the whole nan race. And 
so Paul says that God made t whole human 
race jrom one (Acts 17. 26). Se jndly, that man 
might love woman all the more, and cleave to 
her more clo.sely, knowing her to be fashioned 
from himself. Hence it is written (Gen. 2. 23, 
24) : She was taken out of man, wherefore, a 
man shall leave father and motier, and shall 
cleave to his wife. This was molt necessary as 
regards the human race, in whicf the male and 
female live together for life, wf ich is not the 
case with other animals. Thirdly, because, as the 
Philosopher saj^s,^ ‘^the human male and female 
are united not only for generation, as with other 
animals, but also for the purpose of domestic 
life, in which each has his or her particular duly, 
and in which the man is the head of the woman.'' 
Therefore it was suitable for the w^oman to be 
made out of man, as out of her principle. Fourth- 
ly, there is a sacramental reason for this. For by 
this is signified that the Church take.s her origin 
from Christ. Therefore the Apostle says (Eph. 

5. 32) : This is a great i^acrament; but I speak in 
Christ and m the Church. 

Reply Obj. i is clear from the foregoing. 

Reply Obj. 2. Matter is that from which 
something is made. Now created nature has a 
determinate principle ; and since it is determined’, 
to one thing, it has also a determinate mode of 
proceeding. Therefore from determinate matter 
it produces something in a determinate species. 
On the other hand, the Divine Power, being in^* 
finite, can produce things of the same species 
out of any matter, such as a man from the slime 
of the earth, and a woman from a man. 

* EtkUs, VIII, 12 (h62*i9). 


Reply Obj, 3. A certain affinity arises from 
natural generation, and 
matrimony. Woman, 

duced from man by riJiural generation, but by 
the Divine Powgf alone. Hence Eve is not called 



Adam; and so this argument 


the da^ 
do es.ai ir prove. 


\RTiCLE 3. Whether the Woman Was Fittingly 
Made from the Rib of Man? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that the woman should not have 
been formed from the rib of man. 

Objection i. For the rib was much smaller 
than the woman’s body. Now from a smaller 
thing a larger thing can only be made either by 
addition (and then the woman ought to have 
been described as made out of that which was 
added, rather than out of the rib itself), or by 
rarefaction, because, as Augustine says {Gen. 
ad lit. x) ‘‘A body cannot increase in bulk ex- 
cept by rarefaction.” But the woman’s body 
is not more rarefied than man’s^at least, 
not in the proportion of a rib to Eve’s body. 
Therefore Eve was not formed from a rib of 
Adam. 

Obj. 2. Further, in those things which were 
first created there was nothing superfluous. 
Therefore a rib of Adam belonged to the in- 
tegrity of his body. So, if a rib was removed, his 
body remained imperfect, which is unreasonable 
to &uppo.se. 

Obj. 3. Further, a rib cannot be removed from 
man without pain. But there was no pain before 
sin. Therefore it was not right for a rib to be 
taken from the man, that Eve might be made 
from it. 

On the contrary. It is written (Gen. 2. 22): 
God built the rib, which He took from Adam, 
into a woman. 

1 answer that. It was right for the woman to 
be made from a rib of ii:an. F'irst, to signify the 
social union of man and woman, for the woman 
should neither use authority over man, and so 
she was not made from his head; nor was it 
light for her to be subject to man’s contempt 
as his slave, and so she was not made from his 
feet. Secondly, for the sacramental significa- 
tion; for from the side of Christ sleeping on the 
Cross the Sacraments flowed — namely, blood 
and water — on which the Church was estab- 
lished. 

Reply Obj. i. Some say that the woman’s 
body was formed by a material increase, with- 
out anything being added, in the same way as 

* Chap. 26 (PL 34» 428). 
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our Lord multiplied tlaesfive loaves/ But this is 
quite impbss ible; F or such an increase of matter 
IIIIIIIIIIiIP^ of the very sub- 

stance of matter itsei!?5m; by a change of its di- 
mensions. Not by change of tJj^ubstance of the 
matter, both because matter, ^l^u^red in it- 
self, is altogether unchangeable, smc>4t a 
potential existence, and has nothing bui' 
character of being a subject, and because niulu?? 
plication and size are extraneous to the essence 
of matter itself. Therefore multiplication of 
matter is quite unintelligible, as long as the mat- 
ter itself remains the same without anything 
added to it, unless it receives greater dimen- 
sions. This implies rarefaction, which is for the 
same matter to receive greater dimensions, as 
the Philosopher says.^ To say, therefore, that 
matter is multiplied, without being rarefied, is 
to combine contradictories — namely, the defini- 
tion with the absence of the thing defined. 

Therefore, as no rarefaction is apparent in 
such multiplication of matter, we must admit 
an addition of matter, either by creation or, 
which is more probable, by conversion. Hence 
Augustine says {Tract, xxiv, in Joan.)^ that 
“Christ filled five thousand men with five 
loaves in the same way as from a few seeds He 
produces the harvest of corn” — that is, by con- 
version of the nourishment. Nevertheless, we say 
that the crowds were fed with five loaves, or 
that woman wa.s made from the rib, because an 
addition was made to the already existing mat- 
ter of the loaves and of the rib. 

Reply Obj. 2. The nb belonged to the integral 
perfection of Adam, not as an individual, but as 
the principle of the human race; just as the se- 
men belongs to the perfection of the begetter, 
and is released by a natural and pleasurable 
operation. Much more, therefore, was it po.ssible 
that by the Divine fiowcr the body of the woman 
should be produced from the man’s rib without 
pain. 

From this it is clear how to answer the third 
objection. 

Article 4. Whether the Woman Was Formed 
Immediately by God? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that the woman w^as not formed im- 
mediately by God. 

Objection i. For no individual is produced 
immediately by God from another individual 

^ Hugh of St. Victor, DeSacram., i, vi, 36 (PL 176, 284); 
P^tcr Lombard, Sent., n, d. i8, chap. 4 (QR i, 389). 

^Physics, IV, 9 (217*25). 

*PL 35 » 1593. 


alike in species. But the woman was made from 
a man who is of the same species. Therefore she 
was not made immediately by God. 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine {De Trin. iii, 4)^ 
says that corporeal things are governed by God 
through the angels. But the woman’s body was 
formed from corporeal matter. Therefore it was 
made through the ministry of the angels, and 
immediately by God, 

er, those things which pre-exist 
in creatures is uT '"•Ni^ausal principles are pro- 
duced by the power JHfepj|,^re^re, and not 
immediately by Godfeut the 
produced in its ca^Sal principles among tnSSSSt 
created works, ^ Augustine says (Gen. ad lit, 
ix, 15).^ There^re it was not produced imme- 
diately by Go^ 

On the conti^ iry, Augustine says, in the same 
work:® “God aj me, to Whom all nature owes its 
existence, cou 1 form or build up the woman 
from the man^\ rib.” 

I answer tht^. As was said above (a. 2, Ans. 
2), the nature'll generation of every species is 
from some determinate matter. Now the matter 
from which man is naturally begotten is the hu- 
man semen of man or woman. Therefore from 
any other matter an individual of the human 
.species cannot. naturally be generated. Now God 
alone, the Author of nature, can produce a thing 
in being outsi<ilSp the ordinary course of nature. 
Therefore God* 4 ilonc could produce either a man 
from the .slime of the earth, or a woman from 
the rib of man. 

Reply Obj. i. This argument is verified when 
an individual is begotten, by natural generation, 
from that which is like it in the same species. 

Reply Obj. 2. As Augustine .says {Gen. ad lit. 
ix, 15),^ we do not know whether the angels 
were employed by God in the formation of the 
woman; but it is certain that, as the body 
of man was not formed by the angels from 
the slime of the earth, so neither was the 
body of the woman formed by them from the 
man’s rib. 

Reply Obj. 3. As Augustine says {ibid. 18) 
“The first creation of things did not demand 

that woman should be made thus; it made it 

possible for her to be thus made.” Therefore the 
body of the woman did indeed pre-exist in these 
causal principles, in the things fir.st created; not 
as regards active potency, but as regards a po- 
tency ordered to the active potency of the Cre- 
ator. 

< PL 42, 873. ® PL 34, 404. 

« PL 34. 403. ^ PL 34, 404^ 

•PL 34.407. 
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QUESTION XCIII 

The end or term of the production 

OF MAN 

(In Nine Articles) 

We now treat of the end or term of man’s pro- 
duction, according as he is said to be made to 
the image and likeness of God. There ar e 
this head nine points of inquiry^j^iSiSSrSlT 
the image of God is inngjjff^ the 

image of GodJfe^^uSSK^nal creatures? (3) 
WheJiM|JjSBSS^eof God^s in the angels more 
rm^P (4) Whether image of God is 
in every man? (5) Whether tim image of God is 
in man by comparison with the^ssence, or with 
all the Divine Persons, or witf one of them? 
(6) Whether the image of God in man, as to 
his mind only? (7) Whether the inage of God is 
in man’s power or in his habiti iand acts? (8) 
Whether the image of God is in n ^;n by compari- 
son with every object? (9) Of it difference be- 
tween image and likeness. 

Article i. Whether the Image of God 
Is in Man? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It would 
seem that the image of God is not in man. 

Objection i. For it i.s written (Isa. 40. 18): 
To whom have you likened God?^or what image 
will you make for Him? 

Obj 2. Further, to be the image of God is the 
property of the First-Begotten, of Whom the 
Apostle says (Col. i. 15) : Who is the image of 
the invisible God, the First-Born of every crea- 
ture. Therefore the image of God is not to be 
found in man. 

Obj. 3. Further, Hilary says (De Synod.Y 
that “an image is of the same species as that 
which it represents”; and he also says- that “an 
image is the undivided and united likeness of 
one thing adequately representing another.” But 
there is no species common to both God and 
man, nor can there be an equality between God 
and man. Therefore there can be no image of 
God in man. 

On the contrary, It is written (Gen. i. 26) : 
Let Us make man to Our own image and likom 
ness. 

I answer that, As Augustine says (qq. lxxxiii, 
qu. 74) “Where an image ex/' is, there immedi- 
ately is likeness; but where there is likeness, 
there is not necessarily an image.” Hence it is 

1 PL 10, 4QO. 

^ De Syttod., (PL 10, 490). 

•PL 40. 8s. 


clear that likeness pertains to the notion of 
image, and that an image adds something to the 

notion of likeness — naM 

from something else. image is called so 

because it is prodbeed as an imitation of some- 
thing else for instance, an egg. however ' 

muchlijilflnaequal to another egg, is not called 
a^||fn^e; for, as Augustine says (ibid.): 
Sliced from it. 

But equality does not belong to the notion of 
an image; for, as Augustine says (ibid.): 
“Where there is an image there is not necessarily 
equality,” as we see in a person’s image reflected 
in a glass. Yet this pertains to the notion of a 
perfect image, for in a perfect image nothing is 
wanting that is to be found in that of which it is 
a copy. Now it is manifest that in man there 
is some likeness to God, copied from God as 
from an exemplar. Yet this likeness is not one 
of equality, for such an exemplar infinitely 
excels its copy. Therefore there is in man a 
likeness to God; not, indeed, a perfect likeness, 
but imperfect. And Scripture implies the same 
when it says that man was made “to” God’s 
likeness, for the preposition “to” signifies 
a certain approach, as of something at a dis- 
tance. 

Reply Obj. 1. The Prophet speaks of bodily 
images made by man. Therefore he says point- 
edly; What image will you make tor Him? 
But God made a spiritual image to Himself in 
man. 

Reply Obj. 2. The First-Born of creatures is 
the perfect Image of God, reflecting perfectlv 
that of which He is the Image, and so He is said 
to be the Image, and never to the Image But 
man is said to be both image by reason of the 
likene.ss, and to the image by reason of the im- 
perfect likeness. And since the perfect likeness 
to God cannot be except in identity of nature, 
the Image of God exists in His first-born Son; 
as the image of the kinr: is in his son, who is of 
the same nature as himself; but it exists in man 
as in an alien nature, as the image of the king is 
in a silver coin, as Augustine explains in De 
decern Chordis (Serm. ix).^ 

Reply Obj. 3. As unity means absence of divi- 
sion, a species is said to be the same in so far as 
it is one. Now a thing is said to be one not only 
numerically, .specifically, or generically, but also 
according to a certain analogy or proportion. In 
this sense a creature is one with God, or like to 
Him; but when Hilary says “of a thing which 
adequately represents another,” this pertains to 
the notion of a perfect image. 

•Chap. 8 (PL 38. 82). 
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Articie 2. Whether the Image of Gad Is 
Creatures? 

m proceed 

would seem that the imageoSta^^® 
in irrational creatures* 

Objection i. For Dionysius says 
ii);* “Effects are contingent images ofraK‘ 
causes.*’ But God is the cause not only of ration?* 
al, but also of irrational creatures. Therefore 
the image of God is to be found in irrational 
creatures. 

Obj. 2. Further, the more distinct a likeness 
is, the nearer it approaches to the nature of an 
image. But Dionysius says (Div. Norn, iv)^ that 
the solar ray has a very great likeness to the 
Divine goodness. Therefore it is made to the 
image of God. 

Obj 3 Further, the more perfect anything is 
in goodness, the more it is like God. But the 
whole universe is more perfect in goodness than 
man; for though each individual thing is good, 
all things together arc called very good (Gen. i. 
31). Therefore the whole universe is to the 


Q. 93. ART. 3 

Now it is dear that specific likeness follows 
the ultimate difference. But some things are like 
God first and most commonly because they 
exist; secondly, because they live; and thirdly 
because they know or understand; and these 
last, as Augustine says (OQ. Lxxxm; qu. 51),® 
“approach so near to God in likeness, that 
among all creatures nothing comes^ nearer to 
is clear, therefore, that intellectual 

■ re made to 

ct is a par- 

n in^ 
less to God, 
Dtion of an 
ts are “con- 
is, as much 
but not ab- 
solutely. 

Reply ObjM. Dionysius compares the solar 
ray to Divine ^odness as regards its causality, 
not as regards^ ts natural dignity which is re- 
quired in the notion of an image. 


image of God. and not only man, 

Obj 4 Further, Bodhius {De Consol, iii, 9)® 
says of God: “Holding the world in His mind, 
and forming it into His image.’’ Therefore the 
whole world is to the image of God, and not only 
the rational creature. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {Gen. ad lit. 
vi, 12):*^ “Man's excellence consists in the fact 


Reply Obj. 3. The universe is more perfect in 
goodness than the intellectual creature as re- 
gards extension and diffusion; but intensively 
and collectively the likeness to the Divine good- 
ness is found rather in the intellectual creature, 
which is capable of the highest good. Or else 
we may say that a part is not rightly divided 
against the whole, but only against another part. 


that God made him to His own image by giving Therefore, when we say that the intellectual 
him an intellectual mind, which raises him above nature alone is to the image of God, we do not 


the beasts of the field.” Therefore things with- 
out intellect are not made to God’s image. 

I answer that, Not every likeness, not even 
what is copied from something else, is sufficient 
to make an image; for if the likeness be only 
generic, or existing by virtue of some common 
accident, this does not suffice for one thing to be 
the image of another. For instance, a worm, 
though it may originate from man, cannot be 
called man’s image merely because of the gen- 
eric likeness. Nor, if anything is made white like 
something else, can we say that it is therefore 
the image of that thing; for whiteness is an acci- 


mean that the universe in any part is not to 
God's image, but that the other parts are ex- 
cluded. 

Reply Obj. 4. Boethius here uses the word 
image to express the likeness which the product 
of an art bears to the species of the art in the 
mind of the artist. Thus every creature is an 
image of its exemplary type in the Divine mind. 
We are not, however, using the word image in 
this sense; but as it implies a likeness in nature, 
that is, inasmuch as all things, as being, are like 
the First Being, as living, like to the First Life, 
and as intelligent, like to the Supreme Wi.sdom 


dent common to many species. But the notion of 
an image requires likeness in species; thus the 
image of the king exists in his son, or, at least, 
in some accident proper to the species, and 
chiefly in the shaj^e; thus, we speak of a man’s 
image in copper. And so Hilary says pointedly® 
that “an image is of the same species.” 

1 Sect. 8 (PG 3, 64s). * Sect. 4 (PG 3, 697). 

■ PL 63, 759* ^ PL 34, 348. 6 Synod. <PL 10, 490). 


Article 3. Whether the Angels Are More to the 
Image of God Than Man Is? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that the angels are not more to the 
image of God than man is. 

Objection i. For Augustine says in a sermon 
de Imagine’^ that God granted to no other crea- 
• PL 40, 32. ^ Sermo ad Popul., xliii, 2 (PL 38, 255). 
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If tin ImwVoJd God™ “"'■ 

ourselves and the Dhdne 


irinity. Therefore, as he there says*: ^‘We see 
mhcr than believe, the trinity which is in our-’ 

hTrWty"» 

Reply Obj. 4. Some have sai^ 
there is an image of 
rejects this pDii»»‘-“ 

rfliisp ‘ -j c i_ i. 

^ cr^ure is said to be to 
so far as it is Oylau intellectual na- 
*Ture. But the intellectual natY^ does not admit 
of intensity or lessening, for is not an acci- 
dental thing, since it is a substmce. Therefore 
the angels are not more to th< image of God 
than man. L 


mind to God than the 

Obj. 3 to the genus of intelr 

prinrirvfl^ii^SSlI^^ecause as Augustine had said 
“things which have knowledge are 
l^ffear to Him in likeness that of all creatures 
bone are nearer.” Therefore this does not mean 
that the angels are not more to God’s image. 

Reply Obj. $. When we say that “substance 
does not admit of more or less,”* we do not 
mean that one species of substance is not more 
perfect than another, but that one and the same 
individual does not participate in its specific 
nature at one time more than at another; nor 
do we mean that a species of substance is shared 
among different individuals in a greater or lesser 


On the contrary, Gregory rays (Horn, in 
Evang. xxxiv) :* “The angel if called a ‘seal 
of resemblance’ (Eisech. 28. i2)l^jecause in him 
the resemblance of the Divine ir <age is wrought 
with greater expression.” 

I answer that, We may speak of God’s image 
in two ways. First, we may consider in it that 
in which the notion of image chiefly consists, 
that is, the intellectual nature. Thus the image 
of God is more in the angels than in man, be- 
cause their intellectual nature is more perfect, 
as is clear from what has been said (q. lviii, a. 
3; Q. Lxxix, A. S'). Secondly, wc may consider 
the image of God in man as regards that in 
which its notion secondarily consists, according 
as there is found in man a certain imitation of 


degree. 

Article 4. Whether the Image of God Is 
Found in Every Man? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that the image of God is not found 
in every man. 

Objection i. For the Apostle says that man is 
the image of God, but woman is the image 
(Vulg.. glory) of man (I Cor. ii. 7). There- 
fore, as woman is an individual of the human 
species, it is clear that every individual is not 
an image of God. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Apostle says (Rom. 8. 
29) : Whom God foreknew, He also predesti- 
nated to be made co 7 iformable to the Unage of 


God, consisting in the fact that man proceeds His Son. But all men are not predestined, 
from man, as God from God; and also in the Tlicrcfore all men have not the conformity of 
fact that the whole human soul is in the whole image. , 


body, and again, in every part, as God is in re- 
gard to the whole world. In these and the like 
things the image of God is more perfect in man 
than it is in the angels. But these do not of 
themselves belong to the notion of the Divine 
image in man, unless we presuppose the first 
imitation, which is in the intellectual nature; 
otherwise even brute animals would be to God’s 


Obj. 3. Further, likeness belongs to the no- 
tion of image, as above explained (a. i). But 
by sin man becomes unlike God. Therefore he 
loses the image of God, 

On the contrary, i? is written (Ps. 38. 7) : 
Surely man pas set h as an image. 

I answer that, Since man is said to be the 
image of God by reason of his intellectual na- 


image. Therefore, as in their intellectual nature, 
the angels are more to the image of God than 
man is, we must grant that, absolutely speaking, 
the angels are more to the image of God than 
man is, but that man is rr* 3 lively more like to 
God. 

Reply Obj. i. Augustine excludes the inferior 
creatures bereft of reason from the image of 
God; but not the angels. 


ture, he is the most perfectly like God accord- 
ing to that in which he can best imitate God in 
his intellectual nature. Now the intellectual na- 
ture imitates God chiefly in this, that God un- 
derstands and loves Himself. And so we see that 
the image of God is in man in three ways. First, 
because man possesses a natural aptitude for 
understanding and loving God; and this apti- 
tude consists in the very nature of the mind, 


i PL 40, 33. ’Aristotle, Categories, 5 (3**33); cf* BoCthiiw, In Cat. 

*PL 7<>, 1250. Arisl,, i (PL 64, 197). 
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i not au&r any natural deterioration by 

al issue, so neither did he through the sep- 


in the state of inno- 
suffering injury 
le of his rea- 
larmful, 
e- 


sists in the conform! 
cause man knows and lov^ 
this image consists in the 
Therefore on the words, The light 
‘ tenance, O Lord, is signed upon us (Ps 7 
the glass distinguishes a threefold image," 
creation, of re-creation, and of likeness.^ The 
first is found in all men, the second only in the 
just, the third only in the blessed. 

Reply Obj. i. The image of God, in its prin- 
cipal signification, namely the intellectual na- 
ture, is found both in man and in women. Hence 
after the words, To the image of God He 
created him, it is added, Male and female He 
created them (Gen. i. 27). Moreover it is said 
“them,” in the plural, as Augustine {Gen, ad 
lit. iii, 22)^ remarks, lest it should be thought 
that both sexes were united in one individual. 
But in a secondary sense the image of God is 
found in man, and not in woman, for man is the 
beginning and end of woman, just as God is 
the beginning and end of every creature. So 
when the Apostle had said that man is the image 
and glory of God^ but woman is the glory of 
man, he adds his reason for saying this: For 
man is not of woman, but woman of man; and 
man ivns not created for woman, but woman 
for man. 

Reply Objs. 2 and 3. These reasons refer to 
the image which consists in the conformity of 
grace and glory. 

Article 5. Whether the Image of God Is in 
Man According to the Trinity of Persons? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
would seem that the image of God is not in 
man as to the Trinity of Persons. 

Objection i. For Augustine says (Fulgentius, 
De Fide ad Petriim, i) “One in essence is the 
Godhead of the Holy Trinity; and one is the 
image to which man was made.” And Hilary 
{De Trin. v)^ says: “Man is made to the 
image of that which is common in the Trinity.” 
Therefore the image of God in man is of 
the Divine Essence, and not of the Trinity of 
Persons. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is said {De Eccl. Dog- 
mat.y that the image of God in man is to be 
referred to “eternity.” Damascene also says 

1 Glossa ordin. (m, 93A) ; Gloss of Peter Lombard (PL 
113, 88 ). 
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as the Philosopher says* is the vegetative 
the operations of which are the use of food, gen- 
eration, and growth. Therefore such operations 
befitted man in the state of* innocence. But in 
the final state, after the resurrection, the soul 
will, to a certain extent, communicate to the 
body what properly belongs to itself as a spirit: 
immortality to everyone; to the good, whose 
bodies will be called spiritual? impassibility, 
lower. So, after the resurrection, man 

the Person^^?6i|^= “ 

man regards, not thj 
unity of the Ess^^e. 

Obj. 3. Furth^ an image leads to tE 
edge of that of jphich it is the image. Therefore, 
if there is in Man the image of God as to the 
Trinity of Pemons, since man can know himself 
by his naturalreason, it follows that by his nat- 
ural knowle(Me man could know the Trinity 
of the Divin^f Persons ; which is untrue, as was 
shown above* Q. xxxii, a. i). 

Obj. 4. FuMher, the name of Image is not ap- 
plicable to arr of the Three Persons, but only 
to the Son; for Augustine says {De Trin. vi, 2)* 
that “the Son alone is the image of the Father.” 
Therefore, if in man there were an image of 
God as regards the Person, this would not be 
an image of the Trinity, but only of the Son. 

On the contrary, Hilary says {De Trin. iv) 
The plurality of the Divine Persons is shown 
from the fact that man is said to have been 
made to the image of God. 

I answer that, as we have .seen (q. xl, a. 2), 
the distinction of the Divine Persons is only ac- 
cording to origin, or, rather, relations of origin. 
Now the mode of origin is not the same in all 
things, but in each thing is adapted to the na- 
ture of that thing, animated things being pro- 
duced in one w^ay, and inanimate in another, 
animals in one way, and plants in another. And 
so it is manifest that the distinction of the 
Divine Persons is suitable to the Divine Na- 
ture; and therefore to be to the image of God 
by imitation of the Divine Nature does not ex- 
clude being to the same image by the represen- 
tation of the Divine Persons, but rather one 
follows from the other. We must, therefore, say 
that in man there exists the image of God, both 
as regards the Divine Nature and as regards 
the Trinity of Persons; for also in God Himself 
there is one Nature in Three Persons. 

Thus it is clear how to solve the first two ob- 
jections. 

• PG 94, 920. 

*PL 42, 925- 

•PL 10, III, 
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own species, for an effect does not exceed its strengthen the force of the species against the 
cause. But the tree of life was corruptible; weakness resulting from the admixture of ex- 
otherwise it could not be taken as food, since traneous nutriment. Therefopg 
food IS changed into the substance of the thing “Man had food to apjjMjpS^ni^unger, drink to 
nourished as we have said (a. 3, Ans. 2). There- slake his thirst, an^pretree of life to banish the 

fore the tree of life could not give incorrupti- breaking up oi^^age”; and,® “The tree of life, 

bility or immortality. like a ^ij^im^warded off all bodily corrup- 

Obj. 2. Further, effects caused by the powers tion.” 
of plants and other natural agencies are naturaL^* Yet it did not absolutely cause immortality. 


If therefore the tree of life causedinmpiBM^fr 
this would have been natur^jlpfiifflSlit^ 

Obj. 3. F urther^niiJ wcml d seem to be re- 
duced toth|^u||i^PTable, that the gods by eat- 
h^^^^wB^ood, became immortal, which the 
^TOosophcr ridicules.^ 

On the contrary, It is written (Gen. 3. 22): 
Lest perhaps he put forth his hand, and take of 
the tree of life, a 7 id cat, and live for ever. Fur- 
ther Augustine says (qq. Vet. et Nov. Test., qu. 
19) “A taste of the tree of life warded off cor- 
ruption of the body; and even after sin man 
would have remained immortal, had he been al- 
lowed to eat of the tree of life.” 

/ amwer that, The tree of life in a certain 
way w'as the cause of immortality, but not ab- 
solutely. To understand this, we must observe 
that in the primitive state man possessed, for 
the preservation of life, two remedies, against 
tw^o defects. One of these defects was the loss of 
moisture by the action of natural heat, which 
acts as the soul’s instrument. As a remedy 
against such loss man was provided with food 
taken from the other trees of paradise, as now 
we are provided with the food which we take for 
the same purpose. The second defect, as the 
Philosopher says,® arises from the fact that the 
humour which is caused from extraneous 
sources, when added to the humour already ex- 
isting, lessens the .specific active power ; as water 
added to wine takes at first the taste of wine, 
then, as more water is added, the strength of the 
wine is diminished, till the wine becomes watery. 
In like manner, we may observe that at first the 
active force of the species is so strong that it is 
able to transform so much of the food as is re- 
quired to replace the lost tissue, as well as what 
suffices for growth; later on, however, the as- 
similated food does not suffice for growth, but^ 
only replaces what is lost Last of all, in old age,* 
it does noi suffice even for this purpose, where- 
upon the body declines, and fnally breaks up. 
Against this defect man was provided with a 
remedy in the tree of life, for its effect was to 

^Metaphysics, ill, 4 (iooo“i2). 

* Ambrosi aster (PL 35, 2227). 

^Generation and Corruption, 1, 5 (322^28). 


For neither was the soul’s intrinsic power of pre- 
serving the body due to the tree of life, nor was 
it able to give the body a disposition to immor- 
tality, by which it might become indissoluble; 
which is clear from the fact that every bodily 
power is finite, so that the power of the tree of 
life could not go so far as to give the body the 
power of living for an infinite time, but only for 
a definite time. For it is clear that the greater a 
force is, the more durable is its effect. Therefore, 
since the power of the tree of life was finite, 
man’s life w^as to be pre.served for a definite time 
by partaking of it once ; and when that time had 
elapsed, man was to be either transferred to a 
spiritual life, or had need to eat once more of 
the tree of life. 

From this the replies to the objections clearly 
appear. For the first proves that the tree of life 
did not absolutely cause immortality, wffiile the 
others show that it caused incorruplion by ward- 
ing off corruption, according to the explanation 
above given. 

QUESTION XCVTIT 

Of the preservation of the species 
{hi Two Articles) 

We next consider what belongs to the preserva- 
tion of the species ; and, first, of generation ; sec- 
ondly, of the state of the offspring (0. xctx). 
Under the first head there are two points of in- 
quiry: (i) Whether in the state of innocence 
there would have been generation? (2) Whether 
generation would have been through coition? 

Article i. Whether in the State of Innocence 
Generation Existed? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem there would have been no genera- 
tion in the stale of innocence. 

Objection i. For, as stated in the Physics,^ 
“corruption is contrary to generation.” But con- 
traries affect the same subject. And there would 
have been no corruption in the state of inno- 

^City of God, xiv, 26 (PL 41, 434). 

® Ambro.sia.ster, qq. Vet. et Nov. Test., Q. 19 (PL 35 
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cence. llierefore neither would there have been 
generation. 

)bj, 2jdE«a?ther^ the object of generation is 
the preservation in ''rt^^pecies of that which 
cannot be preserved the individual. 

Therefore there is no gencr£™||ynthose indi- 
vidual things w'hich last for e^^^^t in the 
state of innocence man would have lived for 
ever. Therefore in the state of innocence there 
would have been no generation. 

Obj. 3. Further, by generation man is multi- 
plied. But the multiplication of masters requires 
the division of property, to avoid confusion of 
mastership. Therefore, since man was made 
master of the animals, it would have been nec- 
essary to make a division of overlordship when 
the human race increased by generation. This is 
against the natural law, according to which all 
4:hings are in common, as Isidore says (Etym. v, 
4).^ Therefore there would have been no genera- 
tion in the state of innocence. 

On the contrary^ It is written (Gen. i. 28) : 
Increase and multiply, and fill the earth. But 
■ this increase could not come about save by gen- 
eration, since the original number of mankind 
was two only. Therefore there would have been 
generation in the state of innocence. 

/ answer thaiy In the state of innocence there 
w^ould have been generation of offspring for the 
multiplication of the human race; otherwise 
man’s sin would have been very necessary, in 
order that such a great blessing be its result. We 
must, therefore, ob.serve that man, by his na- 
ture, is estai)lished as it were midway between 
corruptible and incorruptible creatures, his .soul 
being naturally incorruptible, while his body is 
naturally corruptible. We must also observe that 
nature’s purpose appears to be different as re- 
gards corruptible and incorruptible things. For 
that seems to be the direct purpose of nature, 
which is invariable and perpetual, while what is 
only for a time is seemingly not the chief pur- 
pose of nature, but, as it were, subordinate to 
something else; otherwise, when it ceased to ex- 
ist, nature’s purpose would become void. 

Therefore, since in things corruptible none is 
everlasting and permanent except the species, it 
follows that the chief purpose of nature is the 
good of the species, for the preservation of 
which natural generation is ordained. On the 
other hand, incorruptible substances survive not 
only in the species, but also in the individual; 
and so even the individuals are included in the 
chief purpose of nature. 

Hence it pertains to man to beget offspring, 

1 PL 82, 199. 


on the part of the naturaUy corruptible body. 
But on the part of the soul, which is incorrup- 
tible, it is fitting that the multitude of individu- 
als should be the direct purpose of nature, or 
rather of the Author of nature, Who alone is the 
Creator of the human soul. Therefore, to pro- 
vide for the multiplication of the human race, 
He established the begetting of offspring even in 
the state of innocence. 

In the state of innocence the 
human itself corruptible, but it 

could be preserved froiiSSCgWiJ^ion by the soul. 
Therefore, since genera tion'^mhtejiljj^ things 
corruptible, man was not to be depriveS 

Reply Obj 2. Although generation in the state" 
of innocence might not have been required for 
the preservation of the species, yet it would 
have been required for the multiplication of the 
individual. 

Reply Obj. 3. In our present stale a division 
of possessions is necessary on account of the 
multiplicity of masters, since community of pos- 
session is a source of strife, as the Philosopher 
says.^ In the state of innocence, however, the 
will of men would have been so ordered that 
w'ithout any danger of strife they would have 
used in common, according to each one’s need, 
those things of which they were masters — a 
state of things to be observed even now among 
many good men. 

Article 2. Whether in the State of Innocence 
There Would Have Been Generation by 
Coition? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that generation by coition would 
not have existed in the state of innocence. 

Object 1071 1. For, as Damascene says {De Fid. 
Orth, ii, ii),'** the first man in the terrestrial 
Paradise was “like an angel.” But in the future 
state of the resurrection, when men will be like 
to the angels, they shall neither marry nor be 
married, as it is written Matt. 22. 30. Therefore 
neither in Paradise would there have been gen- 
eration by coition. 

Obj. 2. Further, our first parents were created 
at the age of perfect development. Therefore, if 
generation by coition had existed before sin, 
they would have had intercourse while still in 
Paradise, which was not the case according to 
Scripture (Gen. 4. i). 

Obj. 3. Further, in carnal intercourse, more 
than at any other time, man becomes like the 
beasts, on account of the vehement delight 
which he takes therein; and so continency, by 

* Politics, 11, 5 (1263*21). PG 94, yi6. 
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which man refrains from such pleasures, is 
praiseworthy. But man is compared to beasts by 
reason of sin, according to Psalm 48. 13: Man, 
when he was in honour, did not understand; he 
is compared to senseless beasts, and is become 
like to them. Therefore, before sin, there would 
have been no such intercourse of man and 
woman. 

Ohj, 4. Further, in the state of innocence < 
there would have been no corruDtion^^rtPWr- 
ginal integrity is corruptelii^l^^intercourse. 
Therefore thcrej^UlBWave been no such thing 
in the sta^jof ^moc^ce. 

i^ontrary, God made man and woman 

fore sin (Gen. i. 2.). But nothing is void in 
God’s works. Therefore, even if man had not 
sinned, there would have been such intercourse, 
to which the distinction of sex is ordained. 

Moreover, we are told that woman was made 
to be a help to man (Gen. 2. 18, 20). But she 
wa.s not titled to help man except in generation, 
because another man would have proved a more 
effective help in anything else. Therefore there 
would have been such generation also in the 
state of innocence. 

I answer that, Some of the earlier doctors,* 
considering the nature of concupiscence as re- 
gards generation in our present state, concluded 
that in the state of innocence generation would 
not have been cffcclcd in the same way. Thus 
Gregory of Nyssa says {I)c Horn Opif. xyu)'* 
that in Paradise the human race would have 
been multiplied by some other means, just as the 
angels were muhii)lied without coition by the 
operation of the Divine Power, He adds that 
God made man male and female before sin be- 
cause He foreknew the mode of generation 
which would take place after sin, which He fore- 
saw. 

But this is unreasonable. For ^^hat is natural 
to man was neither acquired nor forfeited by 
sin. Now it is clear that generation by coition 
is natural to man by reason of his animal life, 
which he possessed even before sin, as above ex- 
plained (c>. xcvii, A. 3), just as it is natural to 
other perfect animals, as the corporeal members 
make it clear. So we cannot allow that these 
members would not have had a natural use, 
other members had, before sin. 

Thus, as regards generation by coition, there 
are, in the present state of li'--, two things to be 
considered. One, which comes from nature, is 

ijohu Chrysostom, In Gennim, x\i (PG 53, 126); 
XVin (PG 5J, isa); John Damascene, Dc Fide Ortho., u, 
30 (PG 04, 976), IV, 24 (PG 94, 120S). 
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the union of man and woman ; for in every act 
of generation there is an active and a passive 
principle. Therefore, since wherever there is 
tinction of sex, the a^||||V^rinciple is male and 
the passive is fejag^Tthe order of nature de- 
mands thating^te purpose of generation there 
should b^iTOncurrence of male and female. The 
second thing to be observed is a certain deform- 
<ity of excessive concupiscence, which in the 
state of innocence would not have existed, when 
the lower powers were entirely subject to rea- 
son. Therefore Augustine says,^ “We must be 
far from supposing that offspring could not be 
begotten without concupiscence. All the bodily 
members would have been equally moved by the 
will, without ardent or wanton incentive, with 
calmness of soul and body.” 

Reply Obj. i. In Paradise man would have 
been like an angel in his spirituality of mind, yet 
with an animal life in his body. After the resur- 
rection man will be like an angel, spiritualized 
in soul and body And so there is no parallel. 

Reply Obj. 2. As Augu.stine says {Gen. ad lit. 
ix, 4),'' our first parents did not come together 
in Paradi.se, because on account of sin they were 
ejected from Paradise shortly after the creation 
of the woman ; or because, having received the 
general Divine command relative to generation, 
they awaited the special command relative to 
the time. 

Reply Obj. 3. Beasts are without reason. In 
this way man becomes, as it were, like them in 
coition, because he cannot moderate concupis- 
cence In the state of innocence nothing of this 
kind would have happened that was not regu- 
lated by reason, not because delight of sen.se was 
less, as some sny'^ (rather indeed would sensible 
delight have been the greater in proportion to 
the greater purity of nature and the greater sen- 
sibility of the body), but because the force of 
concupiscence would not have so inordinately 
thrown itself into such Treasure, being curbed by 
reason, whose place it is not to lessen sensual 
pleasure, but to prevent the force of concupis- 
cence from cleaving to it immoderately. By “im- 
moderately” 1 mean going beyond the bounds of 
reason, just a.s a sober person does not take less 
pleasure in food taken in moderation than the 
glutton, but his concupiscence lingers less in 
such plea.sures. This is what Augustine means by 
the words quoted, which do not exclude inten- 
sity of pleasure from the state of innocence, but 

^City oj God, XIV, 26 (PL 41, 434)- 34» 3Q5- 
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the ardour of desire and restlessness of the soul. 
Therefore continence would not have been 

^iseworthy in the state of innocence, whereas 
It is praiseworthy in state, not be- 

cause it removes fecundu^||^ because it ex- 
cludes disordered desire. In tni^|||||^ fecundity 
would have been without lust. 

Reply Obj. 4. As Augustine says,* In that 
state intercourse would have been without pre- 
judice to virginal integrity; thus would have re- 
mained ifitact, as it does in the numscs. And just 
as in giving birth the mother was then relieved 
not by groans of pain, but by the instigations of 
maturity^ so in conceiving, the union was one 
not of lustful desire, but of deliberate action, 

QUESTlOxV XCIX 
Of the condition of the offspring 
AS to the body 
(/;/ Two Articles) 

We must now consider the condition of the off- 
spring — first, as regards the body; secondly, as 
regards justice (q. ci); thirdly, in knowledge 
(q. c). Under the first head there are two points 
of inquiry: (1) Whether in the state of inno- 
cence children would have had full powers of 
the body immediately after birth? (2) Whether 
all infants would have been of the male sex? 

Article i. Whether in the State of Innocence 
Children Would Have Had Perfect Strength 
of Body To the Use of Its Members 
Immediately after Birth? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that in the state of innocence chil- 
dren would have had perfect strength of the 
body, as to the use of its members, immediately 
after birth. 

Objection i. For Augustine says {De Pecc, 
Merit et Remiss, i, 38) “This weakness of the 
body befits their weakness of mind.” But in the 
state of innocence there would have been no 
weakness of mind. Therefore neither would 
there have been weakness of body in infants. 

Obj. 2. P'urther, some animals at birth have 
sufficient strength to use their members. But 
man is nobler than other animals. Therefore 
much more is it natural to man to have strength 
to use his members at birth. And thus it appears 
to be a puni.shment of sin that he has not that 
strength. 

Obj. 3, Further, inability to secure a proffered 
pleasure causes affliction. But if children had 

1 City of God, XIV, 26 (PL 41, 434). 
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not full strength in the use of their limbs, they 
would often have been unable to procure some^ 
thing pleasurable offered to them. And so they 
would have been afflicted, which was not pos- 
sible before sin. Therefore, -in the state of inno- 
cence, children would not have been deprived of 
the use of their limbs. 

Obj. 4. Further, the weakness of old age seems 
.to correspond to that of infancy. But in the state 
of iiA^-w'.^ce there would have been no weakness 
of old age. ThiJfejttre neither would there have 
been such weakness in 

On the contrary, Eve r vt hing*g^rat ftd i s first 
imperfect. But in the state of innocenceTmMri 
would have been begotten by generation. There- 
fore from the first they would have been imper- 
fect in bodily size and power. 

/ answer that, By faith alone do we hold 
truths which are above nature, and what we be- 
lieve rests on authority. Therefore, in making 
any assertion, we must be guided by the nature 
of things, except in those things which are above 
nature, and arc made known to us by Divine 
authority. Now it is clear that it is as natural as 
it is befitting to the principles of human nature 
that children should not have suffleient strength 
for the use of their limbs immediately after 
birth. Because in proportion to other animals 
man has naturally a larger brain. Therefore it is 
natural, on account of the considerable moisture 
of the brain in children that the nerves which 
are instruments of movement should not be apt 
for moving the limbs. On the other hand, no 
Catholic doubts it possible for a child to have, 
by Divine power, the use of its limbs immedi- 
ately after birth. 

Now wc have it on the authority of Scripture 
that God made man right (PZccles. 7. 30), which 
rightries.s, as Augustine says,^ consists in the per- 
fect subjection of the body to the soul. As, 
therefore, in the primitive state it was impos- 
.sible to find in the human limbs anything con- 
trary to man’s well-ordered will, so was it im- 
possible for those limbs to fail in executing the 
will's commands. Now the human will is well 
ordered when it tends to acts which arc befitting 
to man. But the same acts are not befitting to 
man at every season of life. We must, therefore, 
conclude that children would not have had suffi- 
cient strength for the use of their limbs for the 
purpose of performing every kind of act, but 
only for the acts befitting the state of infancy, 
such as suckling, and the like. 

Reply Obj. i. Augustine is speaking of the 

*City oj God, xni, 13 (PL 41, 386); cf. also Oe Pecc, 
Remiss, et Bapt. Parv., 2, 16 (PL 44, 120). 
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weakness which we observe in children even as 
regards those acts which beht the state of in- 
fancy, as is clear from his preceding remark that 
“even when close to the breast, and longing for 
it, they are more apt to cry than to suckle,” 

Reply Obj. 2. The fact that some animals 
have the use of their limbs immediately after 
birth, is due not to their superiority, since more 
perfect animals are not so endowed, but to the 
dryness of the brain and to th e ^ eratjgrtPjirop- 
er to such animals being so that a 

small amount o^upgth suihces them. 

Reply Obj. ^^^ar from what we have said 
ive. We may add that they would have de- 
sired nothing except with an ordered will, and 
only what was befitting to their state of life. 

Reply Obj. 4. In the state of innocence man 
would have been born, yet not subject to cor- 
ruption. Therefore in that state there could have 
been certain infantile defects which result from 
birth, but not senile defects leading to corrup- 
tion. 

Article 2. Whether^ in the Primitive State, 
Women Would Have Been Born? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that in the primitive state woman 
would not have been born. 

Objection 1. For the Philosopher says^ that 
“woman is a misbegotten male,” as though she 
were a product outside the purpose of nature. 
But in that state nothing would have been un- 
natural in human generation. Therefore in that 
state women w'ould not have been born. 

Obj. 2 Further, every agent produces its like, 
unless prevented by insufficient power or the im- 
proper disposition of matter; thus a small fire 
cannot burn green wood. But in generation the 
active force is in the male. Since, therefore, iii 
the state of innocence man s active force was 
not subject to defect, nor was there improper 
disposition of matter on the part of the woman, 
it seems that males would always have been 
born. 

Obj, 3. Further, in the state of innocence gen- 
eration is ordered to the multiplication of the 
human race. But the race would have been suffi- 
ciently multiplied by the first man and wonjan 
from the fact that they would have lived for 
ever. Therefore, in the state of innocence, there 
was no need for women to W born. 

On the contrary, nature’s process in genera- 
tion would have been in harmony with the man- 
ner in which it was established by God. But God 
established male and female in human nature, as 

^Generation of Animals, 11, 3 (737*27). 


it is w'ritten (Gen. i. and 2.). Therefore also in 
the state of innocence male and female would 
have been born. 

I answer that, NoBupHTbelonging to the com- 
pleteness of humplr nature would have been 
lacking in tl||g^!e of innocence. And as differ- 
ent grad^^Song to the perfection of the uni- 
verse, so also diversity of sex belongs to the per- 
fection of human nature. Therefore in the state 
of innocence, both sexes would have been be- 
gotten. 

Reply Obj. 1. Woman is said to be a misbe- 
gotten male, as being a product outside the pur- 
pose of nature considered in the individual case, 
but not against the purpose of universal nature, 
as above explained (q. xcii, a. i, Ans. 2). 

Reply Obj. 2. The generation of woman is not 
occasioned either by a defect of the active force 
or by an improper disposition of matter, as the 
objection supposes, but sometimes by an ex- 
trinsic accidental cause; thus the Philosopher 
says ,2 “The northern wind favours the genera- 
tion of males, and the southern wind that of 
females” ; sometimes also by some impression in 
the soul, wffiich may easily have some effect on 
the body. Especially was this the case in the 
state of innocence, when the body was more sub- 
ject to the soul, so that by the mere will of the 
parent the sex of the offspring might be diver- 
sified. 

Reply Obj. 3. The offspring would have been 
begotten to an animal life, as to the use of food 
and generation. Hence it was fitting that all 
should generate, and not only the first parents. 
From this it seems to follow that males and fe- 
males would have been in equal number. 

QUESTION C 

Of the condition of the offspring 

AS REGARDS JUSTICE 
{In Two Articles) 

We now have to consider tht condition of the 
offspring as to justice. Under this head there are 
two points of inquiry: (i) Whether men would 
have been born in a state of justice? (2) Wheth- 
er they would have been born confirmed in jus- 
tice? 

Article i . Whether Men Would Have Been 
Born in a State of Justice? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It would 
seem that in the state of innocence men would 
not have been born in a state of justice. 

Objection 1 For Hugh of St, Victor says {De 

^History of Animals, vi, 19 (574*1). 
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Sacram. i)' that before sin, the first man would 
have begotten children sinless, but not heirs to 
Jaash^ir father’s justice. 

Obj. 2. Further, justf65;^ffecled by grace, as 
the Apostle says (Rom. Now grace is 

not transfused from one to anK^ fo r thus it 
would be natural, but is infused t^^d alone. 
Therefore children would not have been born 
in a state of justice. 

Obj. 3, Further, justice is in the soul. But the 
soul is not transmitted from the parent There- 
fore neither would justice have been transmitted 
from parents to the children. 

On the contrary^ Anselm says {De Conccp. 
Virg. x) “As long as man did not sin, he would 
have begotten children endowed with justice to- 
gether with the rational soul.” 

I answer lhatf Man naturally begets what is 
like himself in species. Hence whatever acci- 
dental qualities result from the nature of the 
species must be alike in parent and child, un- 
less nature fails in its operation, which would 
not have occurred in the state of innocence. But 
individual accidents do not necessarily exist 
alike in parent and child. Now^ original justice, 
in which the first man was created, was an 
accident pertaining to the nature of the species, 
not as caused b> the principles of the species, 
but as a gift conferred by God on the entire 
human nature. This is dear from the fact that 
opposites are of the same gi'iuis; and original 
sin, which is opposed to original ju.stice, is 
called the sin of nature, and ?^o it is transmit led 
from the parent to the offs])ring. And for this 
reason al.so, the children would have been like 
their parents as regards original justice. 

Reply Obj. i. These words of Hugh are to be 
understood as referring not to the habit of 
ju.stice, but to the execution of its act 

Reply Obj. 2. Some say’’ that children would 
have been born not with the justice of grace, 
which is the principle of merit, but witli original 
justice But since the root of original justice, 
which conferred rectitude on the first man when 
he was made, consists in the supernatural sub- 
jection of the reason to God. which subjection 
results from sanctifying grace, as above ex- 
plained (q xcv, a. i), we must conclude that 
if children were born in original justice, they 
would also have been born in grace; thus we 
have said above that the first man was created 
in grace (ibid.). This grace, however, would not 
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have been natural, for it would not have been 
transfused by virtue of the semen, but would 
have been conferred on man immediately on 
his receiving a rational soul. In the same way 
the rational soul, which is not transmitted by the 
parent, is infused by God as soon as the human 
body is disposed to receive it. 

From this the reply to the third objection is 
clear. 

Article 2. in the State of Innocence 

Children Would Have Con- 

firmed in Justice? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: 
would .seem that in the state of innocence chil-^ 
dren would have been born confirmed in justice. 

Objection i. For Gregory says (Moral, iv)* 
on the words of Job 3. 13: For now I should 
have been asleep, etc.: “If no sinful corruption 
had infected our first parent, he would not have 
begotten ‘children of hell’; no children would 
have been born of him but such as were destined 
to be saved by the Redeemer.” Therefore all 
would have been born confirmed in justice. 

Obj. 2 Further, Anselm says (Cur Deus 
Homo j, tS)’’ that if our first parents “had lived 
so as not to yield to temptation, they would 
have been confirmed in grace, so that with their 
offspring they would have been unable to sin 
an> more.” Therefore the children would have 
been born confirmed in justice. 

Obj. 3- Further, good is stronger than evil. 
But by the sin of the first man there resulted, in 
those born of him, the necessity of sin. There- 
fore, if the first man had persevered in justice, 
his descendants would have derived from him 
the necessity of preserving justice. 

Obj. 4. l''urther, the angels who remained 
faithful to God. while the others sinned, were 
at once confirmed in justice, so as to be unable 
henceforth to sin. In like manner, therefore, 
man would have been confirmed in justice if he 
had persevered. But he would have begotten 
children like himself. Therefore they also 
would have been born confirmed in justice. 

On the contrary, Augustine says,® “Happy 
would have been the whole human race if 
neither they” — that is, our first parents — “had 
committed any evil to be transmitted to their 
descendants, nor any of their race had com- 
mitted any sin for which they would have been 
condemned.” From these words we gather that 
even if our first parents had not sinned, any of 

* Chap. (PL 75, 671). 

‘PL 158, 387. 

® City oj God, xiv, 10 (PL 41, 4177. 
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their descendants might have done evil, and 
therefore they would not have been born con- 
firmed in justice. 

I answer that, It does not seem possible that 
in the state of innocence children would have 
been born confirmed in justice. For it is clear 
that at their birth they would not have had 
greater perfection than their parents at the time 
of begetting. Now the parents, as long as they 
begot children, would not have been confirmed 
in justice. For the rational cr^Httre is confirmed 
in justice through the Happiness given by the 
clear vision of God ; and when once it has seen 
^^d, it cannot but cleave to Him Who is the es- 
sence of goodness, from which no one can turn 
away, since nothing is desired or loved but under 
the aspect of good. I say this according to the 
general law, for it may be otherwise in the case 
of special privilege, such as we believe was 
granted to the Virgin Mother of God. And as 
soon as Adam had attained to that happy state 
of seeing God in His Essence, he would have 
become spiritual in soul and body, and his ani- 
mal life would have ceased, in which alone there 
is generation. Hence it is clear that children 
would not have been born confirmed in justice. 

Reply Obj. i. If Adam had not sinned, he 
would not have begotten children of hell in the 
sense that they would contract from him sin 
which is the cause of hell. Yet by sinning of 
their own free choice they could have become 
children of hell. If, however, they did not be- 
come children of hell by falling into sin. this 
would not have been owing to their being con- 
firmed in justice, but to Divine Providence pre- 
serving them free from sin. 

Reply Obj. 2. Anselm does not say this by 
way of assertion, but only as an opinion, which 
is clear from his mode of expression as follows! 
“It seems that if they had lived,” etc. 

Reply Obj. 3. This argument is not conclu- 
sive, though Anselm seems to have been in- 
fluenced by it, as appears from his words quoted 
above. For the necessity of sin incurred by the 
descendants would not have been such that 
they could not return to justice, which is the 
case only with the damned. Therefore neither 
would the parents have transmitted to their 
descendants the necessity of not sinning, which 
is only in the blessed. 

Reply Obj. 4. There is no comparison be- 
tween man and the angels ; for man’s free choice 
is changeable, both before and after choice, 
whereas the angel’s is not changeable, as we 
have said above in treating of the angels (q. 
LXIV, A. 2). 


QUESTION Cl 

Of the condition of the offspring 

AS R£GARD||iKNOWL£DG£ 

'' VO Articles) 

We next nffi'Ksider the condition of the off- 
spring as to knowledge. Under this head there 
are two points of inquiry: (i) Whether in the 
state of innocence children would have been 
born with perfect knowledge? (2) Whether they 
would have had perfect use of reason at the 
moment of birth? 

Article i. Whether in the State of Innocence 
Children Would Have Been Born with Perfect 
Knowledge? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that in the state of innocence chil- 
dren would have been bom with perfect 
knowledge. 

Objection i. For Adam would have begotten 
children like himself. But Adam was gifted with 
perfect knowledge (q. xciv, a. 3). Therefore 
children would have been born of him with per- 
fect knowledge. 

Obj. 2. Further, ignorance is a result of sin, 
as Bede says^ (cf. Part I-II, q. lxxxv. aa. 
I, 3). But ignorance is privation of knowledge. 
Therefore before sin children would have had 
perfect knowledge as soon as they were born. 

Obj. 3. Further, children would have been 
gifted with justice from birth. But knowledge 
is required for justice, since it directs our ac- 
tions. Therefore they would also have been 
gifted with knowledge. 

On the contrary, The human .soul is naturally 
“like a blank tablet on which nothing is writ- 
ten.” as the Philosopher says.^ But the nature 
of the soul is the same now as it would have 
been in the state of innocence. Therefore the 
souls of children would have been without 
knowledge at birth. 

/ answer that, As above stated (q. xcix, a. 
I), as regards belief in matters which are above 
nature, we rely on authority alone; and so, when 
authority is w\anting, we must be guided by the 
ordinary course of nature. Now it is natural for 
man to acquire knowledge through the senses, 
as above explained (q. lv, a. 2; q. lxxxiv, 
a. 7), and the soul is united to the body because 
it needs it for its proper operation. And this 
would not be so if the soul were endowed at 

^Bede, In Luc., Ill, on 10.30 (PL 92, 469); cf. also 
Ghssa ordin., on Luke, 10.30 (v, 1S3A). 

*Soul, III, 4 (43o’‘i)- 
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birth with knowledge not acquired through the 
sensitive powers. We must conclude then, that 

the state of innocence children would not 
have been born with knowledge, but in 

course of time they wow^^have acquired 
knowledge without difficulty very or 

learning. 

Reply Obj, i. The perfection of knowledge 
was an individual accident of our first parent, 
so far as he was established as the father and 
instructor of the whole human race. Therefore 
he begot children like himself, not in that re- 
spect, but only in those accidents which were 
natural or conferred freely on the whole nature. 

Reply Obj. 2. Ignorance is privation of 
knowledge due at some particular time, and this 
would not have been in children from their 
birth, for they would have possessed the 
knowledge due to them at that time. Hence, no 
ignorance would have been in them, but only 
nescience in regard to certain matters. Such 
nescience W'as even in the holy angels, according 
to Dionysius {C(bI. Hier. vii).‘ 

Reply Obj. 3. Children would have had suffi- 
cient knowledge to direct them to deeds of 
justice, in which men are guided by universal 
principles of what is right; and this knowledge 
of theirs would have been much more complete 
than what we have now by nature, as likewi.se 
their knowledge of other universal principles. 

Article 2. Whether Children Would Have 
Had Perfect Use of Reason at Birth? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that children would have had per- 
fect use of reason at birth. 

Objection i. For that children have not per- 
fect use of reason in our present state is due to 
the soul being weighed down by the body, which 
was not the case in paradise, becau.se, as it is 
written, The corruptible body is a load upon the 
soul (Wisd. 9. 15). Therefore, before sin and 
the corruption which resulted from sin, children 
would have had the perfect use of rea.son at 
birth. 

Obj. 2. Further, some animals at birth have 
the use of their natural powers, as the lamb at 
once flies from the wolf. Much more, therefore, 
would men in the state of innocence have had 
perfect use of reason at birth. 

On the contrary^ In all things produced by 
generation nature proceeds from the imperfect 
to the perfect. Therefore children would not 
have had the perfect use of reason from the very 
outset. 

> Sect. 3 (PG 3, 2og). 
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/ answer that. As above stated (q, txxxiv, 
A. 7), the use of reason depends in a certain 
manner on the use of the sensitive powers. 
Therefore, while the senses are tied and the in- 
terior sensitive powders hampered, man has not 
the perfect use of reason, as we see in those who 
are asleep or delirious. Now the sensitive powers 
are powers of corporeal organs. And therefore, 
so long as the organs are hindered, the action of 
the powers is necessity hindered also, and 
likew^ise, consequently, the use of reason. Now 
children are hindered in the use of these powers 
on account of the moisture of the brain; there- 
fore they have perfect use neither of thei 
powers nor of reason. Therefore, in the state of 
innocence, children would not have had the 
perfect use of reason, which they would have 
enjoyed later on in life. Yet they w'ould have had 
a more perfect use than they have now, as to 
matters regarding that particular state, as ex- 
plained above regarding the use of their limbs 
(q. xerx, A. i). 

Reply Obj. I, The corruptible body is a load 
upon the soul because it hinders the use of 
reason even in those matters which belong to 
man at all ages. 

Reply Obj 2. Even other animals have not at 
birth such a perfect use of their natural powers 
as they have later on. This is clear from the fact 
that birds teach their young to fly; and the like 
may be observed in other animals. Moreover a 
special impediment exists in man from the copi- 
ous moisture of the brain, as we have said above 
(q. xcix, a. 1). 

QUESTION CII 

Of man’s abode, which is paradise 
{In Four Articles) 

We next consider man’s abode, which is para- 
dise. Under this head there are four points of in- 
quiry: (1) Whether paradise is a corporeal 
place? (2) Whether it is a place suitable for hu- 
man habitation? (3) For what purpose was man 
placed in paradise? (4) Whether he should have 
been created in paradise? 

Article i. Whether Paradise Is a Corporeal 
Place? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It would 
seem that paradise is not a corporeal place. 

Objection i. For Bede says’* that paradise 
reaches “to the lunar circle.” But no earthly 
place answers that description, both because it 

*Cf. Glossa ordin., on Gen. 2.8 (i, 36F); cf. also Peter 
Lombard, Sent ., ix, d. 17. chap. 5 (QR i, 38b). 
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is contraty to the nature of the earth to be 
raised up so high, and because beneath the moon 
is the region of fire, which would consume the 
earth. Therefore paradise is not a corporeal 
place. 

Obj. 2. Further, Scripture mentions four riv- 
ers as rising in paradise (Gen. 2. 10). But the 
rivers there mentioned have visible sources else- 
where, as is clear from the Philosopher.^ There- 
fore paradise is not a corporeal place. 

Oh). 3. Further, although men have explored 
the entire habitable world, yet none have made 
mention of the place of paradise.^ Therefore ap- 

tarently it is not a corporeal place. 

Ob). 4. Further, the tree of life is described 
as growing in paradise. But the tree of life is a 
spiritual thing, for it is written of Wisdom that 
She is a tree of life to them that lay hold on her 
(Prov. 3. 18). Therefore paradise also is not a 
corporeal, but a sp)iritual palace. 

Ob). 5. Further, if paradi.se be a corporeal 
place, the trees also of paradise must be cor- 
poreal. But it seems they were not, for corporeal 
trees w'ere produced on the third day, while the 
planting of the trees of paradise is recorded 
after the w'ork of the six days. Therefore para- 
dise was not a corporeal place. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {Gen. ad lit. 
viii, i):^ “Three general opinions prevail about 
paradise. Some understand a place merely cor- 
poreal; others a place entirely .spiritual; while 
others, whose opinion, I confes.s, pleases me. 
hold that paradise was both corporeal and spirit- 
ual.” 

I answer that, As Augustine says,** “Nothing 
prevents us from holding, within proper limits, 
a .spiritual paradi.se, so long as we believe in the 
truth of the events narrated a.s having there 
occurred ” For whatever Scripture tells us about 
paradise is set down as matter of history, and 
wherever Scripture makes use of thi.s method, 
wc must hold to the historical truth of the nar- 
rative as a foundation of whatever .spiritual ex- 
planation we may offer. And so paradi.se, as Isi- 
dore says (Etym. xiv, 3),^ “is a place .situated in 
the ea.st, its name being the Greek for garden.” 
It was fitting that it should be in the east, for it 
is to be believed that it was situated in the most 
excellent part of the earth Now the east is the 
right hand of the heavens, as the Philosopher 
explains,® and the right ha:iJ is nobler than the 

* Meteorology, l, 13 (350*^8) 

* See Albert, Dc Nat. Locortm. i, 6 (BO ix, 527) m, i 
(BO IX, 560). C£. Brunet ami Midi, Utstoire des Sciences, 
pp. 084, 1041. 

■ PL 34. 371- * City of God, xin, 21 (PL 41, 39S). 

*PL 82, 496, * Heavens, n, 2 (285^*1 6). 


left; hence it was fitting that God should place 
the earthly paradise in the east. 

Reply Ob), i. Bede’s assertion is untrue, if 
taken in its obviou^jillse. It may, however, be 
explained to ma|(!Pinat paradise reaches to the 
moon not but figuratively ; because, as 

I.sidorc says (loc. cit.), the atmosphere there is 
of “a continually even temperature,” and in this 
respect it is like the heavenly bodies, which are 
without oppo.sing elements. Mention, however, 
is made of the moon rather than of other bodies, 
because of all the heavenly bodies the moon is 
nearest to us, and is, moreover, the most akin 
to the earth; hence it is observed to be over- 
shadowed by clouds so as to be almost obscured. 
Others say’ that paradise reached to the moon — 
that is, to the middle space of the air, where rain, 
and wind, and the like arise, because the moon 
is said to have influence on such changes. But 
in this sen.se it would not he a fit place for hu- 
man dwelling, through being uneven in tempera- 
ture, and not attuned to the human tempera- 
ment, a.s is the lower atmosphere in the neigh- 
bourhood of the earth. 

Reply Obj 2 Augustine says (Gen. ad lit. viii, 
7) “It is probable that man has no idea where 
paradi.se was, and that the rivers, whose sources 
are said to be knowm, flowed for some distance 
underground, and then sprang up elsewhere For 
who is not aware that such is the case with some 
other stream.s?” 

Reply Ob) 3. The situation of paradi.se is shut 
off from the habitable world by mountains, or 
.seas, or some torrid region, which cannot be 
cros.scd; and so people who have written about 
places make no mention of it. 

Reply Obj. 4. The tree of life is a material 
tree, and called .so beiausc its fruit was endow^ed 
with a life-preserving pow-er, as above .stated (q. 
xeviT, A. 4) Yet it had a spiritual signification, 
just as the rock in the desert was of a material 
nature, and yet sign^‘'led Christ (I Cor. 10. 4). 
In like manner the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil was a material tree, so called in 
view' of future events, because, after eating of it, 
man was to learn, by experience of the conse- 
quent puni.shment, the difference between the 
good of obedience and the evil of rebellion. It 
may al.so be said to signify spiritually the free 
choice, as some say.*-^ 

Reply Obj 5. According to Augustine (Gen. 

^ Glo^sa ordin , on Gen. 2 8 (r, 36F); Peter Lombard, 
Sent, II, d, 17, chap. 5 (QR r, 386); Peter the Eater, 
Ihst. Schol., lib Gen., 13 (PL ig8, X067). 

“PL 34 » .^78. 

•Augustine, City oj God, xiii, 21 (PL 41, 395); Bede, 
In Pentat., i, on Gen. 2.8 (PL 91, 208). 
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ad lit, V, 4; viii, 3),^ the plants were not actually 
produced on the third day, but in their seminal 
principles ; but, after the work of the six days, 
the plants, both of paradise and others, were 
actually produced. Accordini?%K>Jher holy writ- 
ers,* we ought to say that all the^fdlfefits were ac- 
tually produced on the third day, including the 
trees of paradise. And what is said of the trees 
of paradise being planted after the work of the 
six days is to be understood, they say, by way 
of recapitulation. And so our text reads; The 
Lord God had planted a paradise of pleasure 
from the beginning (Gen. 2. S). 

Article 2. Whether Paradise Was a Place 
Adapted To Be the Abode of Man? 

Wc proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that paradise was not a place 
adapted to be the abode of man. 

Objection i. For man and angels are similarly 
ordered to happiness. liut the angels from the 
very beginning of their existence were made to 
dwell in the abode of the blessed — that is, the 
empyrean heaven. Therefore the place of man’s 
habitation should have been there also. 

Ohj. 2. Further, if some definite place were 
required fur man's abode, this would be required 
on the part either of the soul or of the body. If 
on the ])art of the soul, the place would be in 
heaven, which is adapted to the nature of the 
soul, since the desire of heaven i.s implanted in 
all. On the part of the body, there was no need 
for any other place than the one provided for 
other animals. Therefore paradise was not at all 
adaiHed to lie the aliode of man. 

Ohj 3. Further, a place which conlain> noth- 
ing is useless But after sin, paradi.^e was not 
occupied by man Therefore if it were adapted 
as a dwelling-place for man, it seems that God 
made paradise to no purjiose. 

Obj 4 Further, since man is of an even tem- 
perament. a fitting place fur him should be of 
even temperature. But paradise wa.< not of an 
even temperature, for it is said to have been on 
the equator* — a situation of extreme heat, since 
twice in the year the sun passes vertically over 
the heads of its inhabitants.'* Therefore paradise 
was not a fit dwelling-jilace for man. 

On the contrary, Damascene says (De Fid. 
Orth ii, Ti) ‘Taradi.se was a divinely ordered 

* PL 34, 371. 

^ Cf Q. LXIX, A. 2 . 

Albert the Clreat, Summa dc Creatur., ir, 0. 70, a i 
(BO xxxv, 640). In Sent., ii, d. 17, A. 4 (BO xxvu, 
304); Bonaventure, In Sent., u, d. 17, dub. 3 (QR ii, 427). 
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region, and worthy of him who was made to 
God’s image.” 

I answer that, as above stated (q. xcvii, a, i), 
Man was incorruptible and immortal not be- 
cause his body had a disposition to incorrupti- 
bility, but because in his soul there was a power 
preserving the body from corruption. Now the 
human body may be corrupted from within or 
from without. From within, the body is cor- 
rupted by the consumption of the humours, and 
by old age, as above explained (ibid., a. 4), and 
man was able to ward off such corruption by 
food. Among those things which corrupt the 
body from without, the chief seems to be 
atmosphere of unequal temperature, and to 
such corruption a remedy is found in an at- 
mosphere of equable nature. In paradise both 
conditions were found; because, as Damascene 
says (loc cit.) : “Paradise was permeated with 
the all-pervading brightness of a temperate^ 
pure, and exquisite atmosphere, and decked with 
ever-flowering plants.” And so it is clear that 
pamdise was most fit to be a dwelling-place for 
man, and in keeping with his original state of 
immortality. 

Reply Ohj. i. The empyrean heaven is the 
highest of corporeal places, and is outside the 
region of change. By (he first of these two con- 
ditions, it is a fitting abode for the angelic na- 
ture; for, as Augustine says (De Trin. iii),® 
God rules corporeLil creature.s through spiritual 
creatures. Hence it is fitting that the spiritual 
nature should lie cstabli.shed above the entire 
corporeal nature, as presiding over it By the 
second condition, it is a fitting abode for the 
state of happiness, which is endowed with the 
highest degree of stability Thus the abode of 
happiness was suited to the very nature of the 
angel; therefore he was created there. But it is 
not suited to man’s nature, since man is not set 
as a ruler over the entire corporeal creation; it 
is a fitting abode for man in regard only to his 
happiness. Therefore he was not placed from 
the beginning in the empyrean heaven, but was 
destined to be transferred there in the state of 
his final Happiness. 

Reply Obj. 2. It is ridiculous to assert that 
any particular place is natural to the soul or to 
any spiritual substances, though some particular 
place may have a certain fitness in regard to 
spiritual sub.stances. For the earthly paradise 
was a place adapted to man as regards both his 
body and his soul' that is, in so far as in his soul 
was the force which preserved the human body 
from corruption. This could not be said of the 
• Chap. 4 (PL 42, 873). 
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other animak. Therefore, as Dasmascene says 
{loc. cit.): “No irrational animal inhabited 
paradise’*; although, by a certain dispensation, 
the animals were brought there by God to 
Adam; and the serpent was able to trespass 
there through the work of the devil. 

Reply Obj. 3. Paradise did not become useless 
through being unoccupied by man after sin. just 
as immortality was not conferred on man in 
vain, though he was to lose it. For thereby we 
learn God's kindness to man, and what man lost 
by sin. Moreover, some say that Enoch and 
Elias still dwell in that paradise.^ 

Reply Obj. 4. Those who say that paradise 
was on the equinoctial line are of opinion that 
such a situation is most temperate, on account 
of the unvarying equality of day and night ; that 
it is never too cold there, because the sun is 
never too far off, and never too hoi , because, al- 
though the sun passes over the heads of the in- 
habitants, it does not remain long in that posi- 
tion. However, Aristotle expressly says that such 
a region is uninhabitable on account of the 
heat.’^ This seems to be more probable, because, 
even those regions where the sun docs not pass 
vertically overhead are extremely hot on ac- 
count of the mere proximity of the sun But 
whatever be the truth of the matter, w’e must 
hold that paradise w'as situated in a most tem- 
perate situation, whether on the equator or else- 
where. 

Article 3. Whether Man ll'"a.y Placed in 
Paradise to Work It and Kee pit? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that man w'as not placed in paradise 
to work and keep it. 

Objection i. For what w'as brought on him {is 
a punishment of sin would not have existed in 
paradise in the state of innocence. But the culti- 
vation of the soil was a punishment of sin (Gen. 
3. 17). Therefore man w’as not placed in para- 
dise to work and keep it. 

Obj. 2. Further, there is no need of a keeper 
when there is no fear of tre.spass witli violence. 
But in paradise there was no fear of trespass 
with violence. Therefore there was no need for 
man to keep paradise. 

Obj. 3. Further, if man was placed in para- 
dise to work and keep it, man would apparently 
have been made for the iuke of paradise, and 
not contrariwise; which seems to be false. Therc- 

^ Augustine, Gen. ad lit, ix, 6 (PL 34, 396); Contra 
Julian , VI, 30 (PL 45 . this opinion can be found 

generally throughout the Fathers. 
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fore man was not placed in paradise to work and 
keep it. 

On the contrary, It is written (Gen. 2. 15): 
The Lord God took^an and placed him in the 
paradise of plegjme, to dress and keep it. 

I answer mm. As Augustine .says {Gen. ad lit. 
viii, 10),® these words of Genesis may be under- 
stood in two ways. First, in the sense that God 
placed man in paradise that He might Himself 
work in man and keep him, by sanctifying him 
(for if this work cease, man at once relapses into 
darkness, as the air grows dark when the light 
ceases to shine), and by keeping man from all 
corruption and evil. Secondly, that man might 
work and keep paradise, which working would 
not have involved labour, as it did after .sin, but 
would have been pleasant on account of man’s 
practical knowledge of the powers of nature. 
Nor wmuld man have kept paradise again.st a 
trespasser, but he would have striven to keep 
paradise for himself lest he should lose it by sin. 
All of this was for man’s good; and so paradi.se 
was ordered to man’s benefit, and not con- 
versely. 

From this the Replies to the Objections are 
made clear. 

Akhclk 4. Whether Man Created In 
Paradise? 

Wr proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that man was created in paradise. 

Obiection 1. For the angel w’as created in his 
dwcIling-placc — namely, the empyrean heaven. 
But before sin paradi.se was a fitting abode for 
man. Therefore it seems that man was created 
in paradise. 

Obj 2. Further, other animals remain in the 
place where they are produced, as the fish in 
water, and walking animals on the earth from 
which they were made. Now man w'ould have re- 
mained in paradise after he was created (q. 
xcvn, A. 4). Theref re he was created in para- 
dise. 

Obj. 3. Further, woman was made in paradise. 
But man is greater than woman. Therefore 
much more should man have been made in para- 
dise. 

On the contrary, It is written (Gen. 2. 15): 
God took man and placed him in paradise. 

I answer that, Paradise was a fitting abode for 
man as regards the incorruptibility of the primi- 
tive state. Now this incorruptibility was man’s 
not by nature, but by a supernatural gift of God. 
Therefore that this might be attributed to the 
grace of God, and not to human nature, God 

* PL 34, 380. 
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made man outside of paradise, and afterwards 
placed him there to live there during the whole 
of his animal life; and, having attained to the 
spiritual life, to be transferred to heaven. 

Reply Obj, i. The empy¥etoheaven was a fit- 
ting abode for the angels as reglijds their nature, 
and therefore they were created luBere. 

In the same way I reply to the second objec- 
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tion, for those places befit those animals in their 
nature. 

Reply Ob}. 3. Woman was made in paradise 
not by reason of her own dignity, but on account 
of the dignity of the principle from which her 
body was formed. For the same reason the chil- 
dren would have been born in paradise, where 
their parents were already. 



TREATISE ON THE DIVINE GOVERNMENT 


QUESTION cm 

Of the government of things in 

GENERAL 

{In Eight Articles) 

Having considered the creation of things and 
their distinction, we now consider in the 
third place their government and (i) the gov- 
ernment of things in general; (2) in particu- 
lar, the effects of this government (q. civ). Un- 
der the first head there are eight points of 
inquiry: (i) Whether the world is governed by 
someone? (2) What is the end of this govern- 
ment? (3) Whether the world is governed by 
one? (4) Of the effects of this government? (5) 
Whether all things are subject to Divine gov- 
ernment? (6) Whether all thing.s arc immedi- 
ately governed by God? (7) Whether the Di- 
vine government is frustrated in anything? (8) 
Whether anything is contrary to the Divine 
Providence? 

Article i. Whether the World Is Governed by 
Anyone? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that the world is not governed by 
anyone. 

Objection i. For it pertains to those things 
which move or work for an end to be governed. 
But natural things which make up the greater 
part of the world do not move, or work lor an 
end, for they have no knowledge of their end. 
Therefore the world is not governed. 

Ohj. 2. Further, those things are governed 
which are moved towards some tiling. But the 
world does not appear to be so directed, but has 
stability in itself. Therefore it is not governed. 

Obj. 3. Further, what is necessarily deter- 
mined by its own nature to one particular 
thing docs not require any external principle ot 
government. But the principal parts of the* 
world are by a certain necessity determined to 
something particular in their » tions and move- 
ments. Therefore the world does not require to 
be governed. 

On the contrary^ It is written (Wisd. 14. 3) : 
But Thou, 0 Father^ governest all things by 
Thy Providence. And Boethius says {De Con- 


sol iii, g):^ Thou Who governest this universe 
by mandate eternal.” 

I answer that, Certain philosophers of old 
denied the government of the world, saying 
that all things happened by chance.^ But such 
an opinion can be shown to be impossible in 
two ways. First, by observation of things them- 
selves For we ob.servc that in nature things 
happen always or nearly always for the best, 
which would not be the case unless some sort of 
providence directed nature towards good as an 
end, which is to govern. Therefore the unfailing 
order we observe in things is a sign of their be- 
ing governed. For instance, if we enter a well- 
ordered house we gather from it the intention 
of him who pul it in order, as Cicero says (De 
Nat. Dcoruin, ii),’”* quoting Aristotle. Secondly, 
this is clear from a consideration of Divine 
goodness, which, as wc have .said above (q. 
XLiv, A 4; Q. Lxv, A 2), was the cause of the 
production of things in being. For as it pertains 
to the best to produce (he best, it is not fitting 
that the supreme goodness of God should pro- 
duce things without givjng them their perfec- 
tion. Now a thing’s ultimate perfection consists 
in (he attainment of its end. Therefore it per- 
tains to the Divine goodness, to lead things to 
their end just as it brought things into being. 
And this is to govern. 

Reply Obj 1 A thing moves or operates for 
an end in two ways. First, in moving itself to 
the end, as man and other rational creatures; 
and such things have knowledge of their end, 
and of the means to the end. Secondly, a thing 
is said to move or oper'i^e for an end, as though 
moved or directed to it by another, as an arrow 
directed to the target by the archer, who knows 
the end unknown (0 the arrow. Therefore, as 
the movement of the arrow towards a definite 
end shows clearly (hat it is directed by some- 
one with knowledge, so the unvarying course 
of natural things which are without knowledge, 
shows clearly that the world is governed by 
some reason. 

Reply Obj 2, In all created things there is a 
stable element, at least primary matter, and 

* PL 63, 758. 

2 Democritus and Epicurus; cf. Q. xxii, A. 2. 

* Chap. 5 (DD IV, III). 
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something belonging to movement, according 
as under movement we include operation. And 
things need governing as to both, because even 
that which is stable, since it is created from 
nothing, would return to nothingness were it 
not sustained by a governing %nd, as will be 
explained later (q. civ, a. i). 

Reply Obj. 3. The natural necessity inherent 
in those beings which are determined to a par- 
ticular thing is a kind of impression from God, 
directing them to their end; as the necessity 
whereby an arrow is moved .so as to fly towards 
a certain point is an impression from the 
archer, and not from the arrow. But there is a 
difference, since that which creatures receive 
from God is their nature, while that which nat- 
ural things receive from man over and above 
their nature is somewhat violent. Therefore, as 
the violent necessity in the movement of the 
arrow shows the action of the archer, so the 
natural ncces.sity of things shows the govern- 
ment of Divine Providence. 

Article 2. Whether the End of the Government 
of the World Is Somethwg Outside the 
World? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: Tt 
would seem that the end of the government of 
the world is not something existing outside the 
world. 

Objection i. For the end of the government 
of a thing is that to which the thing governed 
is brought But that to whiJi a thing is brought 
is some good in the thing itself; thus a sick 
man is brought bark to health, which is .some- 
thing good in him. Therefore the end of the 
government of things is some good not out- 
side, but within the things thein selves. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Philosopher says,* 
“Some ends are an operation; >ome arc a work” 
— that is. produced by an operation. But noth- 
ing can be produced by the whole universe out- 
side itself, and operation exists in the agent. 
Therefore nothing extrinsic can be the end of 
the government of things. 

Obj. 3. Further, the good of the multitude 
seems to consist in order, and pt a- e which is “the 
tranquillity of order,’" as Augustine .says.^ But 
the world is composed of a multitude of things. 
Therefore the end of the government of the 
world is the peaceful order in things them- 
selves. Therefore the end of the government of 
the world is not an extrinsic good. 

On the contrary, It is written (Prov. 16 4): 

^ Ethics , I, I ( 1094 * 4 ). 

* City of God, xix, 13 (PL 41. 640 ). 
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The Lord hath made <dl things for Himself. 
But God is outside the entire order of the uni- 
verse. Therefore the end of all things is some 
good extrinsic to them. 

/ answer that, As the end of a thing corre- 
sponds to its beginning, it is not possible to be 
ignorant of the end of things if we know their 
beginning. Therefore, since the beginning of all 
things is something outside the universe, 
namely, God, as is clear from what has been 
expounded above (q. xliv, a. j), we must 
conclude that the end of all things is some ex- 
trinsic good. This can be proved by reason. For 
it is clear that good has the nature of an end; 
therefore, a particular end of anything consists 
in some particular good, while the universal 
end of all things is the universal good. But the 
universal good is that which is good of itself by 
virtue of its essence, which is the very essence 
of goodness, whereas a particular good is good 
by participation. Now it is manifest that in the 
whole created universe there is not a good which 
is not such by participation. Therefore that good 
W’hich is the end of the whole universe must be a 
good outside the universe. 

Reply Obj. i. We may acquire some good in 
many ways: first, as a form existing in us, such 
as health or knowledge; secondly, as something 
done by us. as a builder attains his end by 
building a house; thirdly, as something good 
possessed or acquired by us, as the buyer of a 
field attains his end when he enters into pos- 
session. Therefore nothing prevents something 
outside the universe being the good to which it 
is directed. 

Reply Obj. 2. The Philosopher is speaking of 
the ends of the arts For the end of .some arts 
consists in the operation itself, as the end of a 
harpist is to play the harp, while the end of 
other arts consists in something produced, as 
the end of a builder is not the act of building, 
but the house he builds Now it may happen 
that something extrinsic is the end not only as 
made, but also a.s possessed or acquired, or even 
as leprc-^ented, as if we were to say that Her- 
cules is the end of the statue made to repre- 
sent him Therefore wc may say that some good 
outside the whole univer.se is the end of the 
government of the universe, as something pos- 
ses.sed and represented; for each thing tends to 
participate in it, and to imitate it as far as is 
possible. 

Reply Obj. 3. A good existing in the uni- 
verse, namely, the order of the universe itself, 
is an end of the universe; this, however, is not 
its ultimate end, but is ordered to the extrinsic 
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good as to the ultimate end, )ust as *'the order 
in an army is ordered to the general/’ as stated 
in the Metaphysics} 

Article 3. Whether the World Is Governed 
by One? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that the world is not governed by 
one. 

Objection 1. For we judge the cause by the 
effect. Now, we see in the government of the 
universe that things are not moved and do not 
operate uniformly, but some contingently and 
some of necessity and according to other differ- 
ences. Therefore the world is not governed by 
one. 

06 ;. 2. Further, things which are governed 
by one do not act against each other, except by 
the incapacity or unskilfulness of the ruler, 
which cannot apply to God. But created things 
do not agree together, and fight against each 
other, as is evident in the case of contraries. 
Therefore the world is not governed by one. 

06 ;. 3. Further, in nature we always find 
what is the better. But it is better that two 
should he together than one (Eccles. 4. 9). 
Therefore the world is not governed by one, 
but by many. 

On the contrary. We confess our belief in 
one God and one Lord, according to the words 
of the Apostle (I Cor. 8. 6) ; To us there is but 
one God, the Father . . . and one Lord, and both 
of thei^e pertain to government. For to the Lord 
belongs dominion over subjects, and the name 
of God is taken from Providence as stated 
above (q. xiii, a. 8). Therefore the world is 
governed by one. 

/ answer that, We must of necessity say that 
the world is governed by one. For since the end 
of the government of the world is that which 
is essentially good, which is the greatest good, 
the government of the world must be the best 
kind of government. Now the best government 
is government by one. The reason of this is that 
government is nothing but the directing of the 
things governed to the end, which consists in 
some good. But unity belongs to the notion of 
goodness, as Boethius proves (De Consol, iij, 
ii),* from the fact that, as all things desire 
good, so do they desire unity, without which 
they could not be. For a thing so far exists as it 
is one. And so we observe that things resist di- 
vision, as far as they can, and the dissolution of 
a thing arises from some defect in it. Therefore 

1 Aristotle, xii, lo (i07S*i5). 

»PL63, 771. 


iht intention of a ruler over a multitude is 
unity, or peace. Now the cause per se of unity 
is one. For it is clear that several cannot be the 
cause of unity or concord, except so far as they 
are united. Furthermore, what is one in itself is 
a more apt and a better cause of unity than 
several things united. Therefore a multitude is 
better governed by one than by several. From 
this it follows that the government of the 
world, since it is the best form of government, 
must be by one. This is expressed by the Phi- 
losopher:® “Things refuse to be ill governed; 
and multiplicity of authorities is a bad thing; 
therefore there should be one ruler.” 

Reply Obj. i. Movement is the act of a thing 
moved, caused by the mover. Therefore dissim- 
ilarity of movements is caused by diversity of 
things moved, which diversity is required for 
the perfection of the universe (q. xlvii, aa. 
I, 2; Q. XLViii, A. 2), and not by a diversity of 
governors. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although contraries do not 
agree with each other in their proximate ends, 
nevertheless they agree in the ultimate end, 
so far as they are included in the one order of 
the universe. 

Reply Obj. 3. If we consider individual 
goods, then two are better than one. But if we 
consider the essential good, then no addition of 
good is possible. 

Article 4 Whether the Effect of Government 
Is One or Many? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that there is but one effect of the 
government of the world, vind not many. 

Objection i. For the effect of government is 
that which is caused in the things governed. 
This is one, namely, the good which consists 
in order, as may be seen in the example of an 
army. Therefore the government of the world 
has but one effect. 

Obj. 2. Further, from one there naturally 
proceeds but one. But the world is governed 
by one as we have proved (a. 3). Therefore 
also the effect of this government is but one. 

Obj. 3. Further, if the effect of government 
is not one by reason of the unity of the Gover- 
nor, it must be many by reason of the many 
things governed. But these are too numerous 
to be counted. Therefore we cannot assign any 
definite number to the effects of government. 

On the contrary, Dionysius says {Div. Norn. 
xii ) } “God contains all and fills all by His 

• Metaphysics, xii, lo (1076*3). 

• Sect. 2 (PG 3, g6g). 
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providence and perfect goodness.” But govern- 
ment belongs to providence. Therefore there 
are certain dehnite effects of the Divine govern- 
ment. 

I answer that, The effect of any action may 
be judged from its end, because it is by action 
that the attainment of the end is effected. Now 
the end of the government of the world is the 
essential good, to the participation and imita- 
tion of which all things tend. Consequently the 
effect of the government of the world may be 
taken in three ways. First, on the part of the 
end itself ; and in this way there is but one ef- 
fect, that is, assimilation to the supreme good. 
Secondly, the effect of the government of the 
world may be considered on the part of those 
things by means of which the creature is made 
like to God. Thus there are, in general, two 
effects of the government. For the creature is 
made like God in two things: first, with re- 
gard to this, that God is good; and so the 
creature becomes like Him by being good. And 
secondly, with regard to this, that God is the 
cause of goodness in others; and so the crea- 
ture becomes like God by moving others to be 
good Thus there are two effects of government, 
the preservation of things in their goodness, 
and the moving of things to good. Thirdly, we 
may consider the effects of the government of 
the world in particular things; and in this way 
they are without number. 

Rrply Ohj. i. The order of the universe in- 
clude.s both the preservation of the different 
things created by God and their movement. As 
rcgard.s these two things we find order among 
them, according as one is better than another, 
and as one is moved by another. 

From what has been said above, we can 
gather the replies to the other two objections. 

Article 5. Whether All Things Are Subject to 
the Divine Government! 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
w^ould seem that not all things are subject to 
the Divine government. 

Objection i. For it is written (Eccles, 9. ii): 

/ saw that under the sun the race is not to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong, nor bread to 
the wise, nor riches to the learned, nor favour 
to the skilful, but time and chance in all. But 
things subject to the Divine government are 
not ruled by chance. Therefore those things 
which are under the sun are not subject to the 
Divine government. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Apostle says (I Cor. 9. 
9): God hath no care for oxen. But he that 
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governs has cafe for the things he governs. 
Therefore all things are not subject to the Di- 
vine government. 

Obj. 3. Further, what can govern itself does 
not need to be governed by another. But the 
rational creature can govern itself, since it is 
master of its own act, and acts of itself, and is 
not made to act by another, which seems 
proper to things which are governed. Therefore 
all things are not subject to the Divine govern- 
ment. 

On the contrary, Augustine says,* “Not only 
heaven and earth, not only man and angel, even 
the bowels of the lowest animal, even the wing 
of the bird, the flower of the plant, the leaf of 
the tree, hath God endowed with every fitting 
detail of their nature.” Therefore all tbdngs are 
subject to His government. 

I answer that, God the ruler of things for the 
same reason as He is their cause, because the 
same being gives existence as gives perfection, 
and this belongs to government. Now God is the 
cause not indeed only of some particular kind 
of being, but of the whole universal being, as 
proved above (0. xliv, aa. 1,2). Therefore, as 
there can be nothing which is not created by 
God, so there can be nothing which is not sub- 
ject to His government. This can also be 
proved from the nature of the end of govern- 
ment. For a man’s government extends over all 
those things which come under the end of his 
government. Now the end of the Divine gov- 
ernment is the Divine goodness, as we have 
shown (a. 2). Therefore, as there can be noth- 
ing that is not ordered to the Divine goodness 
as its end, as is clear from what we have said 
above (q. xlw, a. 4; 0. lxv, a. 2), so it is 
impossible for anything to escape from the Di- 
vine government. 

Foolish therefore was the opinion of those 
who said that the corruptible lower world,* or 
individual things,* or that even human affairs,^ 
were not subject to the Divine government. 
These are represented as saying, God hath 
abandoned the earth (Ezech. 9. g). 

Reply Obj. i. These things are said to be 
under the sun which are generated and cor- 
rupted according to the sun’s movement. In all 
such things we find chance. Not that everything 
which occurs in such things is by chance, but 
that in each one there is an element of chance. 

* City oj God, v, 11 (PL 41, 154)* 

* Cf. 0. XXII, A, 2. 
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And the very fact that an element of chance is 
found in those things proves that they are sub- 
ject to government of some kind. For unless 
corruptible things of this kind were governed 
by a higher being, they would tend to nothing 
definite, especially those which possess no kind 
of knowledge. So nothing in them would happen 
unintentionally, which constitutes the nature of 
chance. Therefore to show how things happen 
by chance and yet according to the ordering of 
a higher cause, he does not say absolutely that 
he observes chance in all things, but time and 
chance y that is to say, that defects may be 
found in these things according to some order 
of time. 

Reply Obj. 2. Government implies a certain 
change effected by the governor in the things 
governed. Now every movement is “the act of 
a movable thing, caused by the moving princi- 
ple,” as is laid down in the Physics} And every 
act is proportioned to that of which it is an 
act. Consequently, various movable things must 
be moved variously, even as regards movement 
by one and the same mover. Thus by the one 
art of the Divine governor, various things are 
variously governed according to their variety. 
Some, according to their nafurc, act of them- 
selves, having dominion over their actions; and 
these are governed by God, not only in this, 
that they are moved by God Himself, Who 
works in them interiorly, but also in this, that 
they are induced by Him to do good and to fly 
from evil, by precepts and prohibitions, rewards 
and punishments. But irrational creatures 
which do not act but arc acted upon, are 
not thus governed by God. Hence, when the 
Apostle says that God hath no care for oxen, 
he does not wholly withdraw them from 
the Divine government, but only as regards' 
the way in which rational creatures are gov- 
erned. 

Reply Obj. 3. The rational creature governs 
itself by its intellect and will, both of which 
require to be governed and perfected by the 
Divine intellect and will. Therefore above the 
government by which the rational creature gov- 
erns itself as master of its own act, it requires 
to be governed by God. 

Article fi. Whether All Things Are Immediately 
Governed by God? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It 
would seem that all things are governed by God 
immediately. 

* Aristotle, ill, 3 (202*14). 


Objection i. For Gregory of Nyssa (Nemesi- 
us, DeNat.Hom.y reproves the opinion of Pla- 
to who divides providence into three parts. The 
first he ascribes to the supreme god, who 
watches over heavenly things and all univer- 
sals; the second providence he attributes to the 
secondary deities, who go the round of the 
heavens to watch over things subject to gen- 
eration and corruption; while he ascribes a 
third providence to certain spirits who are 
guardians on earth of human actions. Therefore 
it .seems that all things are immediately gov- 
erned by God. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is better that a thing be 
done by one, if possible, than by many, as the 
Philosopher .says.® But God can by Himself 
govern all things without any intermediary 
cause. Therefore it seems that He governs all 
things immediately. 

Obj. 3. Further, in God nothing is defective 
or imperfect. But it seems to be imperfect in a 
ruler to govern by means of others. Thus an 
earthly king, by reason of his not being able to 
do everything himself, and because he cannot 
be everywhere at the same time, requires to 
govern by means of mini.sters. Therefore God 
governs all things immediately. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {De Trin. 
iii, 4):^ “As the lower and grosser bodies are 
ruled in a certain orderly way by bodies of 
greater .subtlety and power, so all bodies are 
ruled by the rational spirit of life, and the sin- 
ful and unfaithful .spirit is ruled by the good 
and just .spirit of life, and this spirit by God 
Himself.” 

I answer that, In government there are two 
things to be considered: the prinfii)lc of gov- 
ernment, which is providence itself; and the 
execution of the design. As to the principle of 
government, God governs all things immediate- 
ly, but as to its execution, He governs some 
things by means of others. 

The rea.son of this that as God is the very 
essence of goodness, so everything must be at- 
tributed to God in its highest degree of good- 
ness Now the highest degree of goodness in 
any practical order, or plan, or knowledge (and 
such is the principle of government) consists in 
knowing the individuals acted upon ; as the best 
physician is not the one who can only give his 
attention to general principles, but who can 
consider the least details; and so on in other 
things. Therefore we must say that in God is 

* Chap. 44 (PG 40, 704). 

* Physics, VIII, 6 (259*8), 
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the principle of the government of all things, 
even of the very least. 

But since things which are governed should 
be brought to perfection by government, this 
government will be so much the better in the 
degree the things governed are brought to per- 
fection. Now it is a greater perfection for a 
thing to be good in itself and also the cause of 
goodness in others, than only to be good in it- 
self. Therefore God so governs things that He 
makes some of them to be causes of others in 
government ; as a master, who not only imparts 
knowledge to his pupils, but also makes them 
teachers of others. 

Reply Obj. i. Plato’s opinion is to be re- 
jected, because he held that God did not gov- 
ern all things immediately, even in the principle 
of government ; this is clear from the fact that 
he divided providence, which is the principle 
of government, into three parts 

Reply Obj. 2. If God governed alone, things 
would be deprived of the perfection of causal- 
ity. Therefore all that is effected by many 
would not be better accomplished by one. 

Reply Obj. 3. That an earthly king should 
have ministers to execute his laws is a sign not 
only of his being imperfect, but also of his dig- 
nity, because by the ordering of ministers the 
kingly power is brought into greater evidence. 

Article 7. Whether Anything Can Happen 
outside the Order of the Divine Government? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article: It 
would seem fiossihle that something may occur 
outside the order of the Divine government. 

Objection t. For Boethius says (De Consol. 
iii, 12)^ that “God di.sposcs all for good.” 
Therefore, if nothing happens outside the order 
of the Divine government, it would follow that 
no evil exists. 

Obj. 2. Further, nothing that is in accordance 
with the pre-ordination of a ruler occurs by 
chance. Therefore, if nothing occurs outside the 
order of the Divine government, it follows that 
there is nothing fortuitous and casual. 

Obj. 3. Further, the order of Divine govern- 
ment is certain and unchangeable, because it is 
in accordance with the eternal design. There- 
fore. if nothing happens outside the order of 
the Divine government, it follows that all things 
happen by nece.s.sity, and nothing is contingent, 
which is false. Therefore it is possible for some- 
thing to occur outside the order of the Divine 
government. 

» PL 63, 779. 
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On the contrary, It is written (Esth. 13. 9) ; 0 
Lord, Lord, almighty King, all things are in Thy 
power, and there is none that can resist Thy 
will. 

I answer that, It is possible for an effect to 
come about outside the order of some particu- 
lar cause, but not outside the order of the uni- 
ver.sal cause. The reason of this is that no effect 
results outside the order of a particular cause, 
except through some other impeding cause, 
which other cause must itself be reduced to the 
first universal cause; just as indigestion may oc- 
cur outside the order of the nutritive power by 
some such impediment as the coarseness of the 
food, which again is to be reduced to some other 
cau.se, and so on till we come to the first univer- 
sal cause. Therefore as God is the first univer- 
sal cause, not of one genus only, but of all be- 
ing, it is impos.sihle for anything to happen out- 
side the order of the Divine government. But 
from the very fact that from one point of view 
something seems to evade the order of Divine 
providence considered in regard to one particu- 
lar cause, it must necessarily come back to that 
order as regards some other cause. 

Reply Obj. I. There is nothing wholly evil in 
the world, for evil is always founded on good, as 
shown above (q. xlvtii, a. 3). Therefore some- 
thing is said to be evil through its escaping from 
the order of some particular good. If it wholly 
escaped from the order of the Divine govern- 
ment, it would wholly cease to exi.st. 

Reply Obj. 2. Things are said to be fortuitous 
as regards some particular cau.se from the order 
of which they escape. But as to the order of Di- 
vine providence, “nothing in the world happens 
by chance,” as Augustine declares (qq. lxxxiii. 
qu. 24).* 

Reply Obj. 3. Certain effects are said to be 
contingent as compared to their proximate 
causes, which may fail in their effects; but 
not as though anything could happen entirely 
outside the order of Divine government. The 
very fact that something occurs outside the 
order of some proximate cause, is owdng to 
some other cause, itself subject to the Divine 
government. 

Article 8. Whether Anything Can Resist 
the Order of the Divine Government? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article: It 
would seem possible that .some resistance can be 
made to the order of the Divine government. 

Objection i. For it is written (Isa. 3. 8): 

* PL 40, 17. 
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Their tongue and thek devices are against the 
Lord, 

Obj. 2, Further, a king does not justly punish 
those who do not rebel against his commands. 
Therefore if no one rebelled against God’s com- 
mands, no one would be justly punished by God. 

Obj, 3. Further, everything is subject to the 
order of the Divine government. But some 
things oppose others. Therefore some things 
rebel against the order of the Divine govern- 
ment. 

On the contrary y Boethius says {De Consol, 
iii, 12) :^ “There is nothing that can desire to or 
is able to resist this sovereign good. It is this 
sovereign good therefore that ruleth all might- 
ily and ordereth all sweetly, as is said (Wisd. 8.) 
of Divine wisdom. 

/ answer that, We may consider the order of 
Divine providence in two ways : in general, ac- 
cording as it proceeds from the governing cause 
of all; and in particular, according as it pro- 
ceeds from some particular cause which executes 
the order of the Divine government. 

Considered in the first way, nothing can resist 
the order of the Divine government. This can 
be proved in two ways. First, from the fact that 
the order of the Divine government is wholly di- 
rected to good, and everything by its own opera- 
tion and effort tends to good only; “for no one 
acts intending evil,” as Dionysius says (Div, 
Nom. iv).^ Secondly from the fact that, as we 
have said above (a. i, Ans. 3; a. s, Ans. 2), 
every inclination of anything, whether natural 
or voluntary, is nothing but a kind of impression 
from the first mover, just as the inclination of 
the arrow towards a fixed point is nothing but 
an impulse received from the archer. Therefore 
every agent, whether natural or free, attains to 
its divinely appointed end, as though of its own' 
accord. For this reason God is said to order all 
things sweetly. (Wisd. 8. i). 

Reply Obj, i. Some are said to think or speak, 
or act against God, not that they entirely resist 
the order of the Divine government, for even the 
sinner intends the attainment of a certain good, 
but because they resist some particular good, 
which is fitting to their nature or .state. There- 
fore they are justly puni.shed by God. 

Reply Obj. 2 is clear from the above. 

Reply Obj. 3. From the fact that one thing 
opposes another, it follows tint some one thing 
can resist the order of a particular cause, but 
not that order which depends on the universal 
cause of all things. 
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QUESTION CIV 

The special effects of the divine 

GOVERNMENT 
{In Four Articles) 

We next consider the effects of the Divine gov- 
ernment in particular, concerning which four 
points of inquiry arise: (i) Whether creatures 
need to be kept in being by God? (2) Whether 
they are immediately preserved by God? (3) 
Whether God can reduce anything to nothing- 
ness? (4) Whether anything is reduced to noth- 
ingness? 

Article i. Whether Creatures Need to Be 
Kept in Being by God? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It would 
seem that creatures do not need to be kept in be- 
ing by God. 

Objection i. For what cannot not-be, does not 
need to be kept in being, just as that which 
cannot depart, does not need to be kept from 
departing. But some creatures by their very na- 
ture cannot nol-be. Therefore not all creatures 
need to be kept in being by God. The middle 
proposition is proved thus. That which is in- 
cluded in a thing per sc is necessarily in that 
thing, and its contrary cannot be in it; thus a 
multiple of two mu.st necessarily be even, and 
cannot possibly be an odd number. Now being 
follows per se upon form, because everything is 
an actual being so far as it has form. But some 
creatures are subsistent forms, as we have said 
of the angels (0. l, aa. 2, 5), and thus to be is 
in them per se. The same reasoning applies to 
those creatures who.se matter is in potency to 
one form only, as explained above of heavenly 
bodies (p. lxvt, a. 2). Therefore such creatures 
as these have in their nature to be necessarily, 
and cannot not-be; for there can be no potency 
to not-being, either in the form which per se fol- 
lows on being, or in matter existing under a 
form which it cannot lose, since it is not in po- 
tency to any other form. 

Obj, 2, Further, God is more powerful than 
any created agent. But a created agent, even aft- 
er ceasing to act, can cause its effect to be pre- 
served in being. Thus the house continues to 
stand after the builder has ceased to build, and 
winter remains hot for some time after the fire 
has ceased to heat. Much more, therefore, can 
God cause His creature to be kept in being after 
He has ceased to create it. 

Obj. 3. Further, nothing violent can occur 
without some active cause. But tendency to not- 
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being is unnatural and violent to any creature, 
since all creatures naturally desire to be. There- 
fore no creature can tend to not-being except 
through some active cause of corruption. Now 
there are creatures of such a nature that noth- 
ing can cause them to corrupt, such as spiritual 
substances and heavenly bodies. Therefore such 
creatures cannot tend to not-being even if God 
were to withdraw His action. 

OOJ. 4. Further, if God keeps creatures in be- 
ing, this is done by some action. Now every ac- 
tion of an agent, if that action be efficacious, 
produces something in the effect. Therefore the 
preserving power of God must produce some- 
thing in the creature. But this does not seem to 
be the case, because this action docs not give 
being to the creature, since being is not given to 
that which already is ; nor does it add anything 
new to the creature, because either God would 
not keep the creature in being continually, or 
He would be continually adding something new 
to the creature; either of which is unreasonable. 
Therefore creatures are not kept in being by 
God. 

On the contrary, It is written (Hcb. i. 3) : 
Upholding all things by the word of His power. 

I answer that, Both reason and faith bind us 
to say that creatures are kept in being by God. 
To make this clear, we must consider that a 
thing is preserved by another in two ways. First, 
indirectly, and accidentally; thus a person is 
said to preserve anything by removing the 
cause of its corruption, as a man may be .said to 
preserve a child whom he guards from falling 
into the fire. In this way God preserves some 
things, but not all, for there are some things of 
such a nature that nothing can corrupt them, so 
that it is not necessary to keep them from cor- 
ruption. Secondly, a thing is said to preserve 
another per se and directly, namely, when what 
is preserved depends on the preserver in such a 
way that it cannot exist without it. In this man- 
ner all creatures need to be preserved by God. 
For the being of every creature depends on 
God, so that not for a moment could it subsist, 
but would fall into nothingness were it not kept 
in being by the operation of the Divine power, 
as Gregory says {Moral, xvi).^ 

This is made clear as follows. Every effect 
depends on its cause, so far as it is its cause. But 
we must observe that an agent is the cause of 
the becoming of its effect, but not directly of its 
being. This may be seen both in artificial and in 
natural things. For the builder causes the house 
in its becoming, but he is not the direct cause of 
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its being. For it is clear that the being of the 
house is a result of its form, which consists in 
the putting together and arrangement of the 
materials, and results from the natural qualities 
of certain things. Thus a cook dresses the food 
by applying the natural activity of fire ; in the 
same way a builder constructs a house, by mak- 
ing use of cement, stones, and wood which are 
able to be put together in a certain order and to 
preserve it. Therefore the being of a house de- 
pends on the nature of these materials, just as 
its becoming depends on the action of the build- 
er. The same principle applies to natural things. 
For if an agent is not the cause of a form as 
such, neither will it be directly the cause of 
being which results from that form, but it 
will be the cause of the effect in its becoming 
only. 

Now it is clear that of two things in the same 
.species one cannot per se cause the other’s form 
as such, since it would then be the cau.se of its 
own form, since it is of the same nature in both. 
But it can be the cause of this form according as 
it is in matter — in other words, it may be the 
cause that this matter receives this form. And 
this i.s to be the cause of becoming, as when man 
begets man, and fire cau.ses fire. Thus whenever 
a natural effect is .such that it has an aptitude to 
receive from its active cause an impression spe- 
cifically the same as in that active cause, then 
the becoming of the effect, but not its being, de- 
pend.s on the agent. 

Somctiinc.s, however, the effect does not have 
this aptitude to receive the impression of its 
cause in the same way as it exists in the agent, 
as may be seen clearly in all agents which do 
not produce an effect of the same species as 
themselves. Thus the heavenly bodies cause the 
generation of inferior bodies which differ from 
them in species. Such an agent can be the cause 
of a form as such, and not merely as existing in 
this matter. Consequently it is not merely the 
cause of becoming but also the cause of being. 

Therefore as the becoming of a thing cannot 
continue when that action of the agent ceases 
which causes the becoming of the effect, so nei- 
ther can the being of a thing continue after that 
action of the agent has ceased, which is the 
cause of the effect not only in becoming but also 
in being. This is why hot water retains heat aft- 
er the cessation of the fire’s action, while, on the 
contrary, the air docs not continue to be lit up, 
even for a moment, when the sun ceases to act 
upon it, because the matter of water is suscep- 
tive of the fire’s heat in the same way as it ex- 
ists in the fire. Therefore if it were to be re- 
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duced to the perfect form of fire, it would re- 
tain that form always ; but if it has the form of 
fire imperfectly in some rudimentary way, the 
heat will remain for a time only, by reason of 
the imperfect participation of the principle of 
heat. On the other hand, air is not of such a na- 
ture as to receive light in the same way as it ex- 
ists in the .sun, that is, it is not of such a nature 
as to receive the form of the sun, which is the 
principle of light. Therefore, since it has no root 
in the air, the light ceases with the action of the 
sun. 

Now every creature may be compared to 
God, as the air is to the sun which enlightens it. 
For as the sun possesses light by its nature, and 
as the air is enlightened by sharing the sun’s 
light, though it does not share in its nature, so 
God alone is Being by virtue of His own Es- 
sence, since His E.ssence is His Being. But every 
creature has being by participation, so that its 
essence is not its existence. Therefore, as Au- 
gustine says {Gen. ad lit. iv, 12):^ “If the rul- 
ing power of God were withdrawn from His 
creatures, their nature would at once cease, and 
all nature would collapse.” In the same work 
(viii, 12)" he says : “As the air becomes light by 
the presence of the sun, so is man enlightened 
by the presence of God, and in His ab.sence re- 
turns at once to darkness.” 

Reply Ohj. i. Being follows per se from the 
form of a creature given the influence of the Di- 
vine action, just as light results from the diaph- 
anous nature of the air, given the action of the 
sun. Therefore the potency to not -being in .spir- 
itual creatures and heavenly bodies is rather in 
God, Who can withdraw His influence, than in 
the form or matter of those creatures. 

Reply Ohj. 2. God cannot impart to a crea- , 
ture conservation in being after the ce.s.sation of 
the Divine influence, just as neither can He 
make it not to have received its being from 
Himself For the creature needs to be preserved 
by God in so far as the being of an effect de- 
pends on the cause of its being. So that there is 
no comparison with an agent that is not the 
cause of being, but only of becoming. 

Reply Obj. 3. This argument holds in regard 
to that preservation which consists in the re- 
moval of corruption; but all creatures do not 
need to be preserved thus, as stated above. 

Reply Ohj. 4. The preservation of things by 
God is not through any now action but through 
a continuation of that action by which He gives 
being, which action is without either motion or 
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time; so also the preservation of light in the ait 
is by the continual influence of the sun. 

Article 2. Whether God Preserves Every 
Creature Immediately? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that God preserves every creature 
immediately. 

Objection i. For God creates and preserves 
things by the same action, as above stated 
(a. I, Ans. 4). But God created all things im- 
mediately. Therefore He preserves all things 
immediately. 

Obj. 2. Further, a thing is nearer to itself than 
to another. But it cannot be given to a creature 
to preserve itself; much less therefore can it be 
given to a creature to preserve another. There- 
fore God preserves all things without any inter- 
mediate cause preserving them. 

Obj. 3. Further, an effect is kept in being by 
the cause, not only of its becoming, but also of 
its being. But all created causes do not seem to 
cause their effects except in their becoming, for 
they cause only by moving, as above stated (q. 
XLv, A. 3). Therefore they do not cause so as 
to keep their effects in being. 

On the contrary^ A thing is kept in being by 
that which gives it being But God gives being 
to things by means of certain intermediate 
cau.ses. Therefore He also keeps things in being 
by means of certain causes. 

I answer thaty As stated above (a. i), a thing 
keeps another in being in two ways. First, indi- 
rectly and accidentally, by removing or hinder- 
ing the action of a corrupting cause. Secondly, 
directly and per se, by the fact that on it de- 
pends the other’s being, as the being of the effect 
depends on the cause. And in both ways a cre- 
ated thing keeps another in being. For it is clear 
that even in corporeal things there are many 
causes which hinder the action of corrupting 
agents, and for that rc'^son are called preserva- 
tives; just as salt preserves meat from putre- 
faction, and in like manner with many other 
things. It happens also that an effect depends on 
a creature as to its being. For when we have a 
series of ordered causes, it neces.sarily follows 
that while the effect depends first and principal- 
ly on the first cause, it also depends in a second- 
ary way on all the middle causes. Therefore the 
first cause is the principal cause of the preserva- 
tion of the effect, which is to be referred to the 
middle causes in a secondary way; and all the 
more so, as the middle cause is higher and near- 
er to the first cause. 

For this reason, even in things corporeal, the 
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preservation and persistence of things is ascribed 
to the higher causes. Thus the Philosopher says^ 
that the first, namely the diurnal, movement is 
the cause of the continuation of things gener- 
ated; but the second movement, which is from 
the zodiac, is the cause of diversity owing to 
generation and corruption. In like manner 
astrologers^ ascribe to Saturn, the highest of 
the planets, those things which are permanent 
and fixed. So we conclude that God keeps 
certain things in being by me.jns of certain 
causes. 

Reply Ohj, i. God created all things immedi- 
ately, but in the creation itself He established 
an order among things, so that ^ome depend on 
others by which they arc preserved in being, 
though He remains the principal cause of their 
preservation. 

Reply Ohj. 2 Since an effect is preserved by 
its proper cause on which it depends, so, just as 
no effect can be its own cause, though it can 
produce another effect, no effect can be endowed 
with the power of self-preservation, but only 
with the power of preserving another. 

Reply Obj. 3. No created nature can be the 
cause of another, as regards the latter acquiring 
a new form, or disposition, except by virtue of 
some change; for the created nature acts always 
on something presupposed. But after causing 
the form or disposition in tlie effect, without 
any fresh change in the effect, the cause pre- 
serves that form or disposition; just as we must 
allow some change to have taken place in the 
air, when it is lit up anew, while the pre.serva- 
(ion of the light is without any further change 
in the air due to the presence of the source of 
light. 

Article 3. Whether God Can Annihilate 
Anything? 

\ye proceed thii.s to the Third Article: It 
would seem that God cannot annihilate any- 
thing. 

Objection i For Augustine says (oQ. Lxxxiii, 
qu 21)''’ that “God is not the cause of anything 
tending to non-being.” But He would be such a 
cause if He were to annihilate anything. There- 
fore He cannot annihilate anything. 

Obj. 2. Further, by His goodness God is the 
cause why things exist, since, as Augustine says,^ 
“Because God is good, we exist.” But God can- 

^ Metaphysics, xii, 6 uo72"^f)V, cf. Generation and Cor- 
ruption, 11, 10 (s 3 fAsi); cf. also 0. cxviii, a. 2, Ans. 3). 
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not not be good. Therefore He cannot cause 
things to cease to exist, which would be the case 
were He to annihilate anything. 

Obj. 3. Further, if God were to annihilate 
anything it would be by His action. But this 
cannot be, because the term of every action is 
some being, Hence even the action of a corrupt- 
ing cause has its term in something generated; 
for when one thing is generated another under- 
goes corruption. Therefore God cannot annihi- 
late anything. 

On the contrary j It is wTitten (Jer. 10, 24) : 
Correct me, 0 Lord, but yet with judgment; 
and not in Thy fury, lest Thou bring me to 
nothing. 

I answer that. Some have held that God, in 
giving being to creatures, acted from natural 
necessity.® If this were true, God could not anni- 
hilate anything, since His nature cannot change. 
But, as we have said above (q. xix, a. 4), such 
an opinion is false, and absolutely contrary to 
the Catholic Faith, which confesses that God 
created things by a free will, according to Ps. 
134. 6: Whatsoever the Lord pleased. He hath 
done Therefore that God gives being to a crea- 
ture dej^ends on His will; nor does He preserve 
things in being otherwise than by continually 
pouring out being into them, as we have said. 
Therefore, just as before things existed, God 
was free not to give them being, and so not lo 
make them, so after they have been made, He 
is free not to give them being, and thus they 
would cease to exist ; and this would be to anni- 
hilate them. 

Reply Obj. i. Non-being has no cause per se; 
for nothing is a cause except in so far as it is a 
being, and a being essentially as such is a cause 
of being. Therefore God cannot cause a thing to 
tend to non-being, but a creature has this tend- 
ency of itself, since it is produced from nothing. 
But accidentally God can be the cause of things 
being reduced to nothing, by withdrawing His 
action from them. 

Reply Obj. 2. God’s goodness is the cause of 
things, not as though by natural necessity, be- 
cause the Divine goodness does not depend on 
creatures, but on a free will. Therefore, as with- 
out prejudice to His goodness, He might not 
have produced things in being, so, without prej- 
udice to His goodness Fie might not preserve 
things in being. 

Reply Obj. 3. If God were to annihilate 
anything, this would not imply an action 
on God’s part, but a mere cessation of His 
action. 

® Cf. Q. XXV, A. 5. 
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Article 4. Whether Anything Is Annihilated? 
We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that something is annihilated. 

Objection i. For the end corresponds to the 
beginning. But in the beginning there was noth- 
ing but God. Therefore all things must tend 
to this end, that there shall be nothing but 
God. Therefore creatures will be reduced to 
nothing. 

Ohj. 2. Further, every creature has a finite 
power. But no finite power extends to the in- 
finite. And so the Philosopher proves' that “a 
finite power cannot move in infinite time.” 
Therefore a creature cannot last for an infinite 
duration, and so at some time it will be reduced 
to nothing. 

Obj. 3. Further, forms and accidents have no 
matter as part of themselves. But at some time 
they cease to exist. Therefore they are reduced 
to nothing. 

On the contrary. It is written (Eccles. 3. 14) : 
I have learned that all the works that Gqd hath 
made continue for ever. 

I answer that, Some of those things which 
God does in creatures occur in accordance with 
the natural course of things ; others happen mi- 
raculously, and not in accordance with the natu- 
ral order, as w'ill be explained (q. cv. a. 6). 
Now whatever God wills to do according to the 
natural order of things may be observed from 
their nature; but those things which occur mi- 
raculously are ordered for the manifestation of 
grace, according to the Apostle, To each one is 
given the manifestation of the Spirit, unto profit 
(I Cor. 12, 7); and subsequently he mentions, 
among others, the working of miracles. 

Now the nature of creatures shows that none 
of them is annihilated. For, either they arc im-' 
material, and therefore have no potency to non- 
being; or they are material, and then (hey con- 
tinue to exist, at least in matter, which is incor- 
ruptible, since it is the subject of generation 
and corruption. Moreover, the annihilation of 
things does not pertain to the manifestation of 
grace, since rather the power and goodness of 
God are manifested by the pre.servation of 
things in being. Therefore we must conclude by 
denying absolutely that anything at all will be 
annihilated. 

Reply Obj. i. That things were brought into 
being from a state of non-being clearly shows 
the power of Him Who made them. But that 
they should be reduqed to nothing would obcure 
that manifestation, since the power of God is 
* Physics, vin, lo (266*i2). 


conspicuously shown in His preserving all things 
in being, according to the Apostle; Upholding 
all things by the word of His power (Heb, 1.3). 

Reply Obj. 2. A creature’s potency to being is 
merely receptive; the active power belongs to 
God Himself, from Whom being is derived. 
Therefore the infinite duration of things is a 
consequence of the infinity of the Divine power. 
To some things, however, is given a determi- 
nate power of duration for a certain time, so far 
as they may be hindered from receiving the in- 
flux of being which comes from Him by some 
contrary agent w'hose finite power they cannot 
resist for an infinite but only for a fixed time. So 
things which have no contrary, although they 
have a finite power, continue to exist for ever. 

Reply Obj. 3. Forms and accidents are not 
complete beings, since they do not subsist, but 
each one of them is something of a being and so 
is called a being, because something is by it. Yet 
so far as their mode of existence is concerned, 
they are not entirely reduced to nothingness; 
not that any part of them survives, but that 
they remain in the potency of the matter, or of 
the subject. 

QUESTION CV 

Of the change of creatures by god 
(hi Eight Articles) 

We now consider the second effect of the Di- 
vine government, that is, the change of crea- 
tures; and first, the change of creatures by God; 
secondly, the change of one creature by another 
(Q cvi). 

Under the first head there are eight points of 
inquiry: (i) Whether God can move immedi- 
ately the matter to the form? (2) Whether He 
can immediately move a body? (3) Whether He 
can move the intellect? (4) Whether He can 
move the will? (5) Whether God works in every 
worker? (6) Whether He can do anything out- 
side the order given to things? (7) Whether all 
that God does is miraculous? (8) Of the diver- 
sity of miracles. 

Article i. Whether God Ca 7 i Move the 
Matter Immediately to the Form? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that God cannot move the matter 
immediately to receive the form. 

Objection i. For, as the Philosopher proves,* 
nothing can bring a form into any particular 
matter except that form which is in matter, be- 
cause, like begets like. But God is not a form in 

* Metaphysics, vn, 8 (i 033 '* 3 j). 
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matter. Therefore He cannot cause a form in 
matter. 

Obj. 2. Further, any agent inclined to several 
effects will produce none of them, unless it is 
determined to a particular one by some other 
cause ; for, as the Philosopher says,^ a universal 
opinion does not move the mind except by 
means of some particular apprehension. But the 
Divine power is the universal cause of all 
things. Therefore it cannot produce any par- 
ticular form except by means of a particular 
agent. 

Obj. 3. As universal being depends on the first 
universal cause, so determinate being depends 
on determinate particular causes, as we have 
seen above (q. civ, a. 2). But the determinate 
being of a particular thing is from its own form. 
Therefore the forms of things are produced by 
God only by means of particular causes. 

On the contrary, It is written (Gen. 2. 7): 
God formed man of the slime of the earth. 

I answer that, God can move matter imme- 
diately to a form, because a being in passive po- 
tency can be reduced to act by the active power 
which extends over that potency. Therefore, 
since the Divine power extends over matter, as 
produced by God, it can be reduced to act by 
the Divine power. And this is what is meant by 
matter being moved to a form, for a form is 
nothing else but the act of matter. 

Reply Obj. i. An effect is likened to the ac- 
tive cause in two ways First, according to the 
same species; as man is generated by man, and 
fire by fire. Secondly, by being virtually con- 
tained in the cause ; as the form of the effect is 
virtually contained in its cause. Thus animals 
produced by putrefaction, and plants, and min- 
erals are like the sun and stars, by whose power 
they are produced. In this way the effect is like 
its active cau.se as regards all that over which 
the power of that cause extends. Now the pow- 
er of God extends to both matter and form, as 
we have said above (q xiv, a. ii; q. xliv, a. 
2). Therefore if a composite thing be produced, 
it is hkened to God by way of a virtual inclu- 
sion ; and it is likened to the composite genera- 
tor by a likeness of species. Therefore just as 
the composite generator can move matter to a 
form by generating a composite thing like itself, 
so also can God. But no other form not existing 
in matter can do this, because the power of no 
other separate substance extends over matter. 
Hence angels and demons operate on visible 
matter not by imprinting forms in matter, but 
by making use of corporeal elements. 

* Soul, in, II (434*16). 
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Reply Obj. 2. This argument would hold if 
God were to act of natural necessity. But since 
He acts by His will and intellect, which knows 
the particular and not only the universal na- 
tures of all forms, it follows that He can im^ 
print this or that form on matter in a determi- 
nate way. 

Reply Obj. 3. The fact that secondary causes 
are ordered to determinate effects is due to God. 
Therefore since God orders other causes to 
determinate effects He can also produce de- 
terminate effects by Himself without any 
other cause. 

Article 2. Whether God Can Move a 
Body Immediately? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
w'ould seem that God cannot move a body im- 
mediately. 

Objection For as “the mover and the moved 
must exist simultaneously,’’ as the Philosopher 
says,^ it follows that there must be some con- 
tact between the mover and the moved. But 
there can be no contact between God and a 
body, for Dionysius says {Div. Nom. i):® 
“There is no contact with God.” Therefore God 
cannot move a body immediately. 

Obj. 2. Further, God is the mover unmoved. 
But such also is the desirable object when ap- 
prehended. Therefore God moves as the object 
of desire and at)prehension But He cannot be 
apprehended except by the intellect, which is 
neither a body nor a corporeal power. Therefore 
God cannot move a body immediately. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Philosop^her proves^ that 
an infinite power moves instantaneously. But it 
is impossible for a body to be moved in one in- 
stant ; for since every movement is between op> 
posites, it follows that two opposites would ex- 
ist at once in the same subject, w^hich is impos- 
sible. Therefore a body cannot be moved imme- 
diately by an infinite power. But God’s power is 
infinite, as we have explained above (q. xxv, a. 
2). Therefore God cannot move a body immedi- 
ately. 

On the contrary, God produced the works of 
the six days immediately, among which is in- 
cluded the movements of bodies, as is clear 
from Gen. i. 9: Let the waters be gathered to- 
gether into one place. Therefore God can move 
a body immediately. 

/ answer that, It is erroneous to say that God 
cannot Himself produce all the determinate ef- 

* Physics, vn, 2 (243*4). 
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* Physics, VIII, 10 (266*31). 
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fects which are produced by any created cause.* 
Therefore, since bodies are moved immediately 
by created causes, we cannot possibly doubt 
that God can move immediately any bodies 
whatever. This indeed follows from what is 
above stated (a. i). For every movement of any 
body whatever either results from a form, as 
the movements of things heavy and light result 
from the form which they have from their gen- 
erating cause, for which reason the generator is 
called the mover, or else tends to a form, as 
heating tends to the fonn of heat. Now it be- 
longs to the same cause, to imprint a form, to 
dispose to that form, and to give the movement 
which results from that form; for fire not only 
generates fire, but it also heats and moves 
things upwards. Therefore, as God can imprint 
form immediately in matter, it follows that He 
can move any body whatever in respect of any 
movement whatever. 

Reply Obj, i. There are two kinds of contact: 
corporeal contact, when two bodies touch each 
other; and virtual contact, as the cause of .sad- 
ness is said to touch the one made sad. Accord- 
ing to the first kind of contact, God. since He 
is incorporeal, neither touches, nor is touched. 
But according to virtual contact He touches 
creatures by moving them, but He is not 
touched, because the natural power of no crea- 
ture can reach up to Him. Thus did Dionysius 
understand the words, “There is no contact with 
God”; that is, in such a way that God Himself 
would be touched. 

Reply Obj. 2. God moves as the object of de- 
sire and understanding. But it does not follow 
that He always moves as being desired and un- 
derstood by that which is moved, but as being 
desired and known by Himself. For He does all 
things for His own goodness. 

Reply Obj. 3. The Philosopher intends to 
prove^ that the power of the first mover is not 
a power of si/e, by the following argument. The 
power of the first mover is infinite (which he 
proves from the fact that the first mover can 
move in infinite time).^ Now an infinite power, 
if it were a power of .size, would move without 
time, which is impossible; therefore the infinite 
power of the first mover must be in something 
which is not measured by size From this it is* 
clear that for a body to be moved without time 
can only be the result of an infinite power. The 

1 Cf. St. Thomas, Op. x, a. t, Op. xi, a. 13. Cf. also in 
Chenu, A/ ManUonnvt (i, gi) and Dcstrez, MC 
langcs Mamionnet (1, 103). 

* Physics, viTi, 10 (266“io). 

* Ibid. (267*^25). 


reason is that every power which has size moves 
in its entirety, since it moves by the necessity 
of its nature. But an infinite power surpasses 
out of all proportion any finite power. Now the 
greater the power of the mover, the greater is 
the speed of the movement. Therefore, since a 
finite power moves in a determinate time, it fol- 
lows that an infinite power does not move in any 
time, for between one time and any other time 
there is some proportion. On the other hand, a 
power which is without size is the power of an 
intelligent being, which operates in its effects 
according to what is fitting to them ; and there- 
fore, since it cannot be fitting for a body to be 
moved without time, it does not follow that it 
moves without time. 

Article 3. Whether God Moves the Created 
Intellect Immediately? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that God does not immediately 
move the created intellect. 

Objection i. For the action of the intellect 
proceeds from that in which it re.-idi since it 
does not pass into external matter, as. .stated in 
the Metaphysics.^ But the action of what is 
moved by another does not piroceed from that 
in which it is, but from the mover Therefore 
the intellect is not moved by another; and .so 
apparently God cannot move the created intel- 
lect. 

Obj. 2. Further, anything which ha.s in itself a 
sufficient principle of movement is not moved 
by another But the movement of the intellect 
is its act of understanding, in the sense in which 
we .say that to understand or to feel is a kind of 
movement, as the Philosopher say.s.''' But the in- 
tellectual light which is natural to the .soul is a 
sufficient principle of understanding. Therefore 
it is not moved by another. 

Obj. 3. Further, as the senses are moved by 
the sensible, so the intePect is moved by the in- 
telligible. But God is not intelligible to us, and 
exceeds the capacity of our intellect. Therefore 
God cannot move our intellect. 

On the contrary. The teacher moves the in- 
tellect of the one taught. But it is written (Ps 
93. 10) that God teaches man knowledge. 
Therefore God moves the human intellect. 

I answer that, As in corporeal movement that 
is called the mover which gives the form that is 
the principle of movement, so that is said to 
move the intellect which is the cause of the 
form that is the principle of the intellectual op- 

* Aristotle, ix, 8 (1050*36). 

^ Sold, HI, 7 (43i“6). 
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eration^ called the movement of the intellect. 
Now there is a twofold principle of intellectual 
operation in the intelligent being, one which is 
the intellectual power itself, which principle ex- 
ists also in the one who understands in poten- 
tiality, and the other which is the principle of 
actual understanding, namely, the likeness of 
the thing understood in the one who under- 
stands. So a thing is said to move the intellect, 
whether it gives to him who understands the 
power of understanding, or impresses on him 
(he likeness of the thing understood. 

Now God moves the created intellect in both 
ways. For He is the First immaterial Being, and 
since intellectuality is a result of immateriality, 
it follows that He is the First intelligent Being. 
Therefore since in each order the first is the 
cause of all that follows, we must conclude that 
from Him proceeds all intellectual power. In 
like manner, since He is the First Being, and all 
other beings pre-exist in Him as in their First 
Cause, it follows that they exist intelligibly in 
Him, after the mode of His own Nature. For as 
the intelligible types of everything exist first of 
all in God, and are derived from Him by other 
intellects in order that these may actually un- 
derstand, so also are they derived by creatures 
that they may subsist. Therefore God moves 
the created intellect in this way, since He gives 
it the power of understanding, whether natural, 
or superadded, and impresses on the created 
intellect the intelligible species, and main- 
tains and preserves both power and species in 
being. 

Reply Obj. i. The intellectual operation is 
performed by the intellect in which it exists, as 
by a secondary cause; but it proceeds from God 
as from its first cause. For the power to under- 
stand is given by Him to the one who under- 
stands. 

Reply Obj. 2. The intellectual light together 
with the likeness of the thing understood is a 
sufficient principle of understanding, but it is a 
.secondary principle, and depends upon the First 
Principle. 

Reply Obj. 3. The intelligible moves our in- 
tellect, in so far as, in a certain way, it impress- 
es on it its own likeness, by means of which the 
intellect is able to understand it. But the like- 
nesses which God impresses on the created in- 
tellect are not sufficient to enable the created in- 
tellect to understand Him through His Essence, 
as we have seen above (q. xii, a. 2 ; p. lvi, a. 
3). Hence He moves the created intellect, and 
yet Fie cannot be intelligible to it, as we have 
explained (q. xii, a. 4). 


Article 4, Whether God Can Move the 
Created WUl? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that God cannot move the created 
will. 

Objection i. For whatever is moved from 
without, is forced. But the will cannot be forced. 
Therefore it is not mov^ed from without. And 
therefore cannot be moved by God. 

Obj. 2. Further, God cannot make contradic- 
tories to be true at the same time. But this 
would follow if He moved the will, for to be 
voluntarily moved means to be moved from 
within, and not by another. Therefore God can- 
not move the will. 

Obj. 3. Further, movement is attributed to 
the mover rather than to the one moved. There- 
fore homicide is not ascribed to the stone, but 
to the thrower. Therefore, if God moves the 
will, it follows that voluntary actions are not 
imputed to man for reward or blame. But this is 
false. Therefore God does not move the will. 

On the contrary^ It is written (Phil. 2. 13) : It 
is God who worketh in us (Vulgate, — you) both 
to will and to accomplish. 

I answer that, As the intellect is moved by 
the object and by the giver of the power of un- 
derstanding, as stated above (a. 3), so is the 
will moved by its object, which is the good, and 
by Him wdio creates the power of willing Now 
the will can be moved by some good as its ob- 
ject, but sufiiciently and efficaciously by God 
alone. For nothing can move a movable thing 
sufficiently unless the active power of the mov- 
er surpasses or at least equals the passive power 
of the thing movable. Now the passive power of 
the will extends to the universal good, for its ob- 
ject is the universal good, just as the object of 
the intellect is universal being But every cre- 
ated good is some particular good. God alone is 
the universal good. Therefore He alone fills the 
capacity of the will, and moves it sufficiently as 
its object. In like manner the power of willing 
is caused by God alone. For to will is nothing 
but to be inclined towards the object of the will, 
which is univer.sal good. But to incline towards 
the universal good belongs to the First Mover, 
to Whom the ultimate end is proportioned; just 
as in human affairs to him that presides over the 
community belongs the directing of his subjects 
to the common good. Therefore in both ways it 
belongs to God to move the will, but especially 
in the second way by inclining it in an interior 
way. 

Reply Obj. i. A thing moved by another is 
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if it is moved by another giving to it its own in- 
clination, it is not forced. For example, when a 
heavy body is made to move downwards by that 
which produced it, it is not forced. In like man- 
ner God, while moving the will, does not force 
it, because He gives the will its own inclination. 

Reply Obj. 2. To be moved voluntarily is to 
be moved from within, that is, by an interior 
principle. Yet this interior principle may be 
caused by an exterior principle, and so to be 
moved from within is not contrary to being 
moved by another. 

Reply Obj. 3. If the will were so moved by 
another as in no way to be moved from within 
itself, the act of the will would not be held ac- 
countable for reward or blame. But since its 
being moved by another does not prevent its be- 
ing moved from within itself, as we have stated 
(ad 2), it does not thereby forfeit the reason 
for merit or demerit. 

Article 5. Whether God Works in Every 
Agent? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
would seem that God does not work in every 
agent. 

Objection i. For we must not attribute any 
insufficiency to God. If therefore God works in 
every agent. He works sufficiently in each one. 
Hence it would be superfluous for the created 
agent to work at all. 

Obj. 2. Further, the same work cannot pro- 
ceed at the same time from two sources, just as 
neither one and the same movement can belong 
to two movable things. Therefore if the crea- 
ture’s operation is from God operating in the 
creature, it cannot at the same time proceed 
from the creature. And so no creature works at 
all. 

Obj. 3. Further, the maker is the cause of the 
operation of the thing made, as giving it the 
form by which it operates. Therefore, if God is 
the cause of the operation of things made by 
Him, this would be in so far as He gives them 
the powder of operating. But this is in the be- 
ginning, when He makes them. Thus it seems 
that God does not operate any further in the 
operating creature. 

On the contrary, It is written (Isa. 26. 12): 
Lord, Thou hast wrought all nur works in (Vul- 
gate, — for) us. 

/ answer that, Some have understood God to 
work in every agent in such a way that no cre- 
ated power has any effect in things, but that 
God alone is the immediate cause of everything 


heat, but God m the fire, and so forth. But this 
is impossible. First, because the order of cause 
and effect would be taken away from created 
things. This would imply lack of power in the 
Creator, for it is due to the powder of the cause 
that it bestows active power on its effect. Sec- 
ondly, because the active powers which are seen 
to exist in things would be bestowed on things 
to no purpose if these wrought nothing through 
them. Indeed, all things created would seem, in 
a way, to be purp)oseless if they lacked an op- 
eration proper to them, since the purpose of ev- 
erything is its operation. For the less perfect is 
always for the sake of the more perfect. And 
consequently as the matter is for the sake of 
the form, so the form which is the first act, is 
for the sake of its operation, which is the sec- 
ond act; and thus operation is the end of the 
creature. We must therefore understand that 
God works in things in such a manner that 
things nevertheless have their proper operation. 

In order to make this clear, we must observe 
that although there are four kinds of cau.ses, 
matter is not a principle of action, but is the 
subject that receives the effect of action. On the 
other hand, the end, the agent, and the form, are 
principles of action, but in a certain order. For 
the first principle of action is the end, which 
moves the agent; the second is the agent; the 
third is the form of that which the agent applies 
to action (although the agent also acts through 
its own form), as may be clearly seen in things 
made by art. For the craftsman is moved to ac- 
tion by the end, which is the thing wrought, for 
instance a chest or a bed; and applies to action 
the axe which cuts through its being sharp. 

Thus then docs God work in every worker, 
according to these three things. First as an end. 
For since every operation is for the sake of 
some good, real or apparent, and since nothing 
is good either really or apparently, except in as 
far as it participates in a likeness to the Su- 
preme Good, which is God, it follows that God 
Himself is the cause of every operation as its 
end. Again it is to be observed that where there 
are several agents in order, the second always 
acts in virtue of the first, for the first agent 
moves the second to act. And thus all agents act 
in virtue of God Himself, and in this way He is 
the cause of action in every agent. Thirdly, we 
must observe that God not only moves things to 
operate, by applying as it were their forms and 
pow'ers to operation, just as the workman ap- 

' CL Q. XLV, A. 8; 0. cxv, A. 1. Cf. also Averroes, In 
Me/a., IX, 7 (vizi, 231II); xii, 18 (vm, 305F), 
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plies the axe to cut (who nevertheless often- 
times does not give the axe its form), but He 
also gives created agents their forms and pre* 
serves them in being. Therefore He is the cause 
of action not only by giving the form which is 
the principle of action, as the generator is said 
to be the cause of movement in things heavy 
and light, but also as preserving the forms and 
powers of things, just as the sun is said to be 
the cause of the manifestation of colours, since 
it gives and preserves the light by which colours 
are made manifest. And since the form of a 
thing is within the thing, and all the more as it 
approaches nearer to the First and Universal 
Cause, and because in all things God Himself is 
properly the cause of universal being which is 
innermost in all things, it follows that in all 
things God works inwardly. For this reason in 
Holy Scripture the operations of nature are at- 
tributed to God as operating in nature, accord- 
ing to Job 10. II : Thou hast clothed me with 
skin and flesh: Thou hast put me together with 
bodies and sinews. 

Reply Obj. 1 . God works sufficiently in things 
as First Agent, but it does not follow from this 
that the operation of secondary agents is super- 
fluous. 

Reply Obj. 2. One action does not proceed 
from two agents of the same order. But nothing 
hinders the same action from proceeding from a 
primary and a secondary agent. 

Reply Obj. 3. God not only gives things their 
form, but He also preserves them in being, and 
applies them to act, and is moreover the end of 
every action, as explained above. 

Article 6. Whether God Can Do Anything 
Outside the Established Order of Things? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It 
would seem that God cannot do anything out- 
side the established order of nature. 

Objection i. For Augustine (Contra Faust. 
xxvi, 3)^ says: “God the Maker and Creator of 
each nature, does nothing against nature.’' But 
that which is outside the natural order seems to 
be against nature. Therefore God can do noth- 
ing outside the natural order. 

Obj. 2. Further, as the order of justice is 
from God, so is the order of nature. But God 
cannot do anything outside the order of justice, 
for then He would do something unjust. There- 
fore He cannot do anything outside the estab- 
lished order of things. 

Obj. 3. Further, God established the order of 
nature. Therefore if God does anything outside 

> PL 42, 480. 


the order of nature, it would seem that He is 
changeable, which cannot be said. 

On the contrary, Augustine says ( Contra Faust. 
xxvi, ibid.) :* ‘^God sometimes does things which 
arc contrary to the ordinary course of nature.” 

I answer that, From each cause there results 
a certain order to its effects, since every cause is 
a principle. And so, according to the multiplicity 
of causes, there results a multiplicity of orders, 
subjected one to the other, as cause is subjected 
to cause. And so a higher cause is not subjected 
to a cause of a lower order, but conversely. An 
example of this may be seen in human affairs. 
On the father of a family depends the order of 
the household, which order is contained in the 
order of the city, which order again depends on 
the ruler of the city, while this last order de- 
pends on that of the king, by whom the whole 
kingdom is ordered. 

If therefore we consider the order of things 
depending on the first cause, God cannot do 
anything against this order; for, if He did so, 
He would act against His foreknowledge, or His 
will, or His goodness. But if we consider the or- 
der of things depending on any secondary cause, 
then God can do something outside this order; 
for He is not subject to the order of secondary 
causes, but, on the contrary, this order is sub- 
ject to Him. as proceeding from Him, not by a 
natural ncces.sity, but by the choice of His own 
will, for He could have created another order of 
things. 1 'hereforc God can do something outside 
this order created by Him, when He chooses, 
for instance by producing the effects of second- 
ary causes without them, or by producing cer- 
tain effects to which secondary causes do not 
extend. So Augustine says (Contra Faust, xxvi, 
ibid .) : “God acts against the w'onted course of 
nature, but by no means does He act against the 
supreme law, because He does not act against 
Himself.” 

Reply Obj. i. In natural things something 
may happen outside this natural order in two 
ways. It may happen by the action of an agent 
which did not give them their natural inclina- 
tion; as, for example, when a man moves up- 
wards a heavy body, which does not owe to him 
its natural inclination to move downwards; and 
that would be against nature. It may also hap- 
pen by the action of the agent on whom the nat- 
ural inclination depends; and this is not against 
nature, as is clear in the ebb and flow of the 
tide, which is not against nature, although it 
is against the natural movement of water in a 
downward direction, for it is owing to the influ- 
* PL 42, 481. 
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enc^ of a heavenly body, on which the natural 
inclination of lower bodies depends. Therefore 
since the order of uature is given to things by 
God, if He does anything outside this order, it 
is not against nature. And so Augustine says 
(ibid.) : “That is natural to each thing which is 
caused by Him from Whom is all measure, num- 
ber, and order in nature.” 

Reply Obj. 2. The order of justice arises by 
relation to the First Cause, Who is the rule of 
all justice; and therefore God can do nothing 
against this order. 

Reply Obj. 3. God fixed a certain order in 
things in such a way that at the same time He 
reserved to Himself whatever He intended to do 
otherwise than by a particular cause. So when 
He acts outside this order, He does not change. 

Article 7. Whether Whatever God Does 
Outside the Natural Order Is Miraculous? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article: It 
would seem that not everything which God does 
outside the natural order of things is miracu- 
lous. 

Objection i. For the creation of the world, 
and of souls, and the justification of the un- 
righteous, are done by God outside the natural 
order, for they are not accomplished by the ac- 
tion of any natural cause. Yet these things are 
not called miracles. Therefore not everything 
that God does outside the natural order is a mir- 
acle. 

Obj. 2. Further, a miracle is “something dif- 
ficult, which seldom occurs, surpassing the pow- 
er of nature, and going so far beyond our hopes 
as to compel our astonishment.”^ But some 
things outside the order of nature are not diffi- 
cult, for they occur in small things, such as the 
recovery of jewels and the healing of the sick. 
Nor are they of rare occurrence, since they 
happen frequently, as when the sick were pjlaced 
in the streets, to be healed by the shadow of 
Peter (Acts 5. 15). Nor do they surpass the 
power of nature, as wben people are cured of a 
fever. Nor are they beyond our hopes, since w^e 
all hope for the resurrection of the dead, which 
nevertheless will be outside the course of na- 
ture. Therefore not all things that are outyde 
the course of nature are miraculous. 

Obj. 3. Further, the word miracle is derived 
from admiration. Now admiration concerns 
things manifest to the senses. But sometimes 
things happen outside the order of nature, which 
are not manifest to the senses, as when the 
Apostles were endowed with knowledge without 

1 Augustine, De utilitate credendi, x\i (PL 42. 90). 


Studying or being taught. Therefore not every- 
thing that occurs outside the order of nature is 
miraculous. 

On the contrary y Augustine says (Cow/ra Faust. 
xxvi, 3);^ “Where God does anything against 
that order of nature which we know and are ac- 
customed to observe, we call it a miracle,” 

I answer that, The word miracle is derived 
from admiration, which arises when an effect is 
manifest, and its cause is hidden, as when a 
man sees an eclipse of the sun without knowing 
its cause, as the Philosopher says in the begin- 
ning of his Metaphysics.^ Now the cause of 
an effect which makes its appearance may be 
known to one, but unknown to others. And so a 
thing is wonderful to one man, and not at all to 
others ; as an eclipse is to a rustic, but not to an 
astronomer. Now a miracle is called so as being 
full of wonder, and as having a cause abso- 
lutely hidden from all; and this cause is God. 
Therefore those things which God does out- 
side those causes which we know, are called 
miracles. 

Reply Obj. i. Creation, and the justification 
of the unrighteous, though done by God alone, 
are not, properly speaking, miracles, because 
they are not of a nature to proceed from any 
other cause. So they do not occur outside the 
order of nature, since they do not belong to that 
order. 

Reply Obj. 2 A difficult thing is called a mir- 
acle not on account of the excellence of the 
thing in which it is done, but because it sur- 
passes the power of nature; likewise a thing is 
called unusual not because it does not often 
happen, but because it is outside the usual nat- 
ural course of things Furthermore, a thing is 
said to be above the power of nature not only 
by reason of the substance of the thing done, 
but also on account of the manner and order 
in which it is done. Again, a miracle is said 
to go beyond the hooe of nature, not beyond 
the hope of grace, which hope comes from 
faith, by which we believe in the future resur- 
rection. 

Reply Obj. 3. The knowledge of the Apostles, 
although not manifest in itself, yet was made 
manifest in its effect, from which it was shown 
to be wonderful. 

Article 8. Whether One Miracle Is Greater 
Than Another? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article: It 
would seem that one miracle is not greater than 
another. 

•PL 42, 481. 
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Objection i. For Augustine says {Epist. ad 
Volusim. exxxvii):* “In miraculous deeds, the 
whole measure of the deed is the power of the 
doer.” But by the same power of God all mira- 
cles are done. Therefore one miracle is not 
greater than another. 

Obj. 2. Further, the power of God is infinite. 
But the infinite exceeds the finite beyond all 
proportion; and therefore no more reason exists 
to wonder at one of its effects than at another. 
Therefore one miracle is not greater than an- 
other. 

On the contrary, The Lord says, speaking of 
miraculous works (John 14. 12) ; The works 
that I do, he also shall do, and greater than these 
shall he do. 

I answer that, Nothing is called a miracle by 
comparison with the Divine Power, because 
no action is of any account compared with 
the power of God, according to Isa. 40. 15: 
Behold the Gentiles are as a drop from a 
bucket, and are counted as the smallest grain 
of a balance. But a thing is called a miracle 
by comparison with the power of nature 
which it surpasses. So the more the power 
of nature is surpassed, the greater is the 
miracle. 

Now the power of nature is surpassed in three 
ways First, in the substance of the deed, for in- 
stance, if two bodies occupy the .same place, or 
if the sun goe.s backwards, or if a human body 
is glorified. Nature is ab.‘''olutely unable to do 
such things, and these hold the highest rank 
among miracles Secondly, a thing .surpasses the 
power of nature not in the deed, but in that in 
w^hich it is done, such a'? the raising of the dead, 
and giving sight to the blind, and the like. For 
nature can give life, but not to the dead, and 
nature can give sight, but not to the blind. And 
such hold the second rank in miracles. Thirdly, 
a thing surpasses nature’s power in the measure 
and order in which it is done, as when a man is 
cured of a fever suddenly, without treatment or 
the usual process of nature; or as when the air 
is suddenly condensed into rain, by Divine pow- 
er without a natural cause, as occurred at the 
prayers of Samuel and Elias And these hold 
the lowest place in miracles Moreover, each of 
these kinds has various degrees, according to the 
different ways in which the power of nature is 
surpassed. 

From this it is clear how to reply to the ob- 
jections, arguing as they do from the Divine 
power. 

» Chap. 2 (PL 33, 510)- 
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QUESTION CVI 

How ONE CREATURE MOVES ANOTHER 
(In Four Articles) 

We next consider how one creature moves an- 
other. This consideration will be threefold, (i) 
How the angels who are purely spiritual crea- 
tures move; (2) How bodies move (0. cxv); 
(3) How man moves, w^ho is composed of a 
spiritual and a corporeal nature (q. cxvii). 

Concerning the first point, there are three 
things to be considered : ( i ) How' an angel acts 
on an angel; (2) How an angel acts on a cor- 
poreal nature (q. cx) ; (3) How an angel acts on 
man (q. cxi). 

The first of these raises the question of the 
enlightenment and speech of the angels (q. 
evil) ; and of their mutual ordering, both of the 
good and of (he bad angels (q. cviii; q. cix). 

Concerning their enlightenment there are four 
points of inquiry ; ( r ) Whether one angel moves 
the intellect of another by enlightenment? (2) 
Whether one angel moves the will of another? 
(3) Whether an inferior angel can enlighten a 
superior angel? (4) Whether a superior angel 
enlightens an inferior angel in all that he knows 
himself? 

Article i. Whether One Angel 
Enlightens Another? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would .seem that one angel does not enlighten 
another. 

Objection i. For the angels possess now the 
same Happine.ss which we hope to obtain. But 
one man will not then enlighten another, ac- 
cording to Jer. 31. 34: They shall teach no more 
every tnan his neighbour, and every man his 
brother. Therefore neither does an angel en- 
lighten another now. 

Obj. 2. Further, light in the angels is three- 
fold: of nature, of grace, and of glory. But an 
angel is enlightened in the light of nature, by the 
Creator; in the light of grace, by the Justifier; 
in the light of glory by the Beatifier; all of 
wdiich comes from God. Therefore one angel 
does not enlighten another. 

Obj 3. Further, light is a form in the mind. 
But the rational mind is “informed by God 
alone, w^ithout created intervention,” as Augus- 
tine says (qo. lxxxiii, qu. 51).^ Therefore one 
angel does not enlighten the mind of another. 

On the contrary, Dionysius says (Ccel. Hier. 
viii)^ that “the angels of the second hierarchy 
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are cleansed, enlightened and perfected by the 
angels of the first hierarchy.** 

/ answer that, Otie angel enlightens another. 
To make this clear, we must observe that intel- 
lectual light is nothing else than a manifestation 
of truth, according to Eph. 5. 13: All that is 
made manifest is li^ht. Hence to enlighten 
means nothing else but to communicate to oth- 
ers the manifestation of the known truth; ac- 
cording to the Apostle (Eph. 3. 8) : To me the 
least of all the saints is given this grace . . . to 
enlighten all men^ that they may see what is the 
dispensation of the mystery which hath been 
hidden from eternity in God. Therefore one an- 
gel is said to enlighten another by manifesting 
the truth which he knows himself. Hence Dio- 
nysius says (Ctel. Bier. vii>:^ “Theologians 
plainly show that the orders of the heavenly 
beings are taught Divine science by the higher 
minds.*’ 

Now since two things co-oi>erate in under- 
standing, as we have said (q. cv, a. 3), namely, 
the intellectual power, and the likeness of the 
thing understood, and in both of these one angel 
can announce the known truth to another. First, 
by strengthening his intellectual power. For just 
as the power of an imperfect body is strength- 
ened by the neighbourhood of a more perfect 
body, — for instance, the less hot is made hotter 
by the presence of what is hotter, so the intel- 
lectual power of an inferior angel is strength- 
ened by the superior angel turning to him. For 
in spiritual things, for one thing to turn to 
another corrCsSponds to neighbourhood in cor- 
poreal things. Secondly, one angel manifests the 
truth to another as regards the likeness of the 
thing understood. For the superior angel re- 
ceives the knowledge of truth by a kind of uni- 
versal conception, which the inferior angel’s 
intellect is not sufficiently powerful to seize, for 
it is natural to him to receive truth in a more 
particular manner. Therefore the superior angel 
distingui.shes, in a way, the truth which he con- 
ceives universally, so that it can be grasped by 
the inferior angel; and thus he proposes it to his 
knowledge. Thus it is with us that the teacher, 
in order to adapt himself to others, divides into 
many points the knowledge which he possesses 
in the universal. This is thus expressed by ‘Di- 
onysius iCcBl. Bier, xv) “Every intellectual 
substance with provident power divides and 
multiplies the uniform knowledge bestowed on 
it by one nearer to God, so as to lead its inferi- 
ors upwards by analogy.” 
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Reply Oh j. i. All the angels, both inferior and 
superior, see the Essence of God immediatiely, 
and in this respect one does not teach another. It 
is of this truth that the prophet speaks; and so 
he adds: They shall teach no more every man 
his brother, saying: Know the Lord: for all shall 
know Me, from the least of them even to the 
greatest. But all the types of the Divine works, 
which are known in God as in their cause, God 
knows in Himself, because He comprehends 
Himself ; but of others who see God, each one 
know^s the more types the more perfectly he sees 
God. Hence a superior angel knows more about 
the types of the Divine works than an inferior 
angel, and concerning these the former enlight- 
ens the latter; and as to this Dionysius says 
{Div. Nom. iv),® that the angels “are enlight- 
ened by the types of existing things.” 

Reply Obj. 2. An angel does not enlighten an- 
other by giving him the light of nature, grace, 
or glory, but by strengthening his natural light, 
and by manifesting to him the truth of things 
pertaining to the state of nature, of grace, and 
of glory, as explained above. 

Reply Obj. 3. The rational mind is formed im- 
mediately by God. either as the image from the 
exemplar, because it is made to the image of 
God alone ; or as the subject by the ultimate per- 
fecting form. For the created mind i.s always 
considered to be unformed, unless it adheres to 
the first truth, while other kinds of enlighten- 
ment that proceed from man or angel are, as it 
were, dispositions to this ultimate form. 

Article 2. Whether One Angel Moves 
Another AngeVs Will? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that one angel can move another 
angel’s will. 

Objection 1. Because, according to Dionysi- 
us.^ as one angel enlightens another, so does he 
cleanse and perfect another. But cleansing and 
perfecting seem to belong to the will, for the 
former seems to point to the stain of sin w'hich 
pertains to the will, while to be perfected is to 
obtain an end, which is the object of the will 
Therefore an angel can move another angel's 
will. 

Obj. 2. Further, as Dionysius says (Ccel. Bier. 
vii)^ that the names of the angels designate 
their properties. Now the Seraphim are called 
so because they kindle or give heat, and this is 
by love which belongs to the will. Therefore 
one angel moves another angel’s will. 
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Ob}, 3. Further, the Fhilaeophcr says^ that 
the higher appetite moves the lower. But as the 
intellect of the superior angel is higher, so also 
is his will. It seems, therefore, that the superior 
angel can change the will of another angel. 

On the contrary t To him it belongs to change 
the will to whom it belongs to bestow justice, 
for justice is the rightness of the will. But God 
alone bestows justice. Therefore one angel can- 
not change another angel’s will. 

/ answer that, As was said above (q. cv, a. 4), 
the will is changed in two ways, on the part of 
the object, and on the part of the power. On the 
part of the object, both the good itself which is 
the object of the will moves the will, as the de- 
sirable object moves the appetite, and he who 
points out the object, as, for instance, one who 
proves something to be good. But as we have 
said above (ibid.), other goods in a measure 
incline the will, yet nothing sufficiently moves 
the will save the universal good, and that is God. 
And this good He alone shows, that it may be 
seen in its essence by the blessed, Who, when 
Moses asked: Show me Thy glory ^ answered: 

/ will show thee all good (Exod. 33. 18, 19). 
Therefore an angel does not move the will suffi- 
ciently, either as the object or as showing the 
object. But he inclines the will as something lov- 
able, and as manifesting some created good 
ordered to God’s goodness. And thus he can in- 
cline the will to the love of the creature or of 
God, by way of persuasion. 

But on the part of the powder the will cannot 
be moved at all save by God. For the operation 
of the will is a certain inclination of the wilier 
to the thing willed. And He alone can change 
this inclination Who bestowed on the creature 
the power to will; just as that agent alone can 
change the natural inclination which can give 
the power wffiich the natural inclination follows. 
Now God alone gave to the creature the power 
to will, because He alone is the author of the 
intellectual nature. Therefore an angel cannot 
move another angel’s will 

Reply Ohj. I. Cleansing and perfecting are to 
be understood according to the mode of enlight- 
enment. And since God enlightens by changing 
the intellect and will, He cleanses by removing 
defects of intellect and will, and perfects ac- 
cording to the end of the intellect and will. But 
the enlightenment caused by an angel concerns 
the intellect, as explained above (a. i). There- 
fore an angel is to be understood as cleansing 
from the defect of nescience in the intellect, 
and as perfecting by the achievement of the end 
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of the intellect, and this is the knowledge of 
truth. Thus Dionysius says {Reel Hkr, vi)® 
that “in the heavenly hierarchy the cleansing of 
the inferior essence is an enlightening on things 
unknown, that leads them to more perfect 
knowledge.*’ For instance, we might say that 
corporeal sight is cleansed by the removal of 
darkness, enlightened by the diffusion of light, 
and perfected by being brought to the knowl- 
edge of the coloured thing. 

Reply Obj. 2. One angel can induce another to 
love God by persuasion, as explained above. 

Reply Obj 3. The Philo.sopher speaks of the 
lower sensitive appetite, which can be moved by 
the superior intellectual appetite, because it 
belongs to the same nature of the soul, and 
because the inferior appetite is a power in a 
corporeal organ. But this does not apply to the 
angels. 

Article 3. Whether an Inferior Angel Can 
Enlighten a Superior Angel? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that an inferior angel can enlighten 
a superior angel. 

Objection i. For the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
is derived from, and represents the heavenly 
hierarchy; and hence the heavenly Jerusalem 
is called our mother (Gal. 4. 26). But in the 
Church even superiors are enlightened and 
taught by their inferiors, as the Apostle says 
(I Cor. 14, 31): You may all prophesy one 
by onCf that all may learn and all may be 
exhorted. Therefore, likewise in the heavenly 
hierarchy the superiors can be enlightened by 
inferiors. 

Obj. 2. Further, as the order of corporeal sub- 
stances depends on the will of God, so also does 
the order of spiritual substances. But, as was 
said above (q. cv, a. 6), God sometimes acts 
outside the order of corporeal sul)stances. 
Therefore he also sometimes acts outside the 
order of spiritual substances, by enlightening 
inferiors otherwise than through their superiors. 
Therefore in that way the inferiors enlightened 
by God can enlighten superiors. 

Obj. 3. Further, one angel enlightens the 
other to whom he turns, as was above explained 
(a. i). But since this turning to another is vol- 
untary, the highest angel can turn to the lowest, 
passing over the others. Therefore he can en- 
lighten him immediately, and thus the latter 
can enlighten his superiors. 

On the contrary, Dionysius says that “this is 
the Divine unalterable law, that inferior things 
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are led to God by the superior’^ {Cal. Bier, iv; 
Eccl. Bier, v).^ 

I answer that, The inferior angels never en- 
lighten the superior, but are always enlightened 
by them. The reason is, because, as explained 
above (q. cv, a. 6), one order is under another, 
as cause is under cause; and hence as cause is 
ordered to cause, so is order to order. Therefore 
there is no incongruity if at times something is 
done outside the order of the inferior cause to 
be ordered to the superior cause, as in human af- 
fairs the command of the lesser ruler is passed 
over from obedience to the prince. So it hap- 
pens that God works miraculously outside the 
order of corporeal nature in order that men may 
be ordered to the knowledge of Him. But the 
passing over of the order that is due to spiritual 
substances in no way pertains to the ordering of 
men to God, since the angelic operations are not 
made known to us, as arc the operations of sen- 
sible bodies. Thus the order which belongs to 
spiritual substances is never passed over by 
God, so that the inferiors are always moved by 
the superior, and not conversely. 

Reply Obj. I. The ecclesiastical hierarchy 
imitates the heavenly in some degree, but not by 
a perfect likeness. For in the heavenly hierarchy 
the entire principle of order is nearness to God, 
so that those who are the nearer to God are the 
more sublime in degree, and more clear in 
knowledge; and on that account the superiors 
are never enlightened by the inferiors. But in 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy, sometimes those 
who are the nearer to God in sanctity are in the 
lowest degree, and are not outstanding in knowl- 
edge. And some also are eminent in one kind of 
knowledge, and fail in another. And on that ac- 
count superiors may be taught by inferiors. 

Reply Ohj. 2. As explained above, there is no 
similarity between what God does outside the 
order of corporeal nature, and that of spiritual 
nature. Hence the argument does not hold 

Reply Ob;. 3. An angel turns voluntarily to 
enlighten another angel, but the angel’s will is 
always regulated by the Divine law which es- 
tablished the order in the angels. 

Article 4 Whether the Superior Angel 
Enlightens the Inferior As Regards 
All Be Bimself Knows? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
Would seem that the superior angel docs not en- 
lighten the inferior concerning all he himself 
knows. 

Objection i. For Dionysius says {Cal. Bier. 
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xii),* that the superior angels have a more uni- 
versal knowledge, and the inferior a more par- 
ticular and inferior knowledge. But more is con- 
tained under a universal knowledge than under 
a particular knowledge. Therefore not all that 
the superior angels know is known by the in- 
ferior throurh the enlightenment by the former. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Master of the Sentences 
says (it, xt)'' that the superior angels had long 
knovn the Mystery of the Incarnation, but that 
the inferior angels did not know it until it was 
accomplished. Thus we find that on some of the 
angels inquiring, as it were, in ignorance: Who 
is this King of glory? other angels, who knew, 
answered : The Lord of Hosts, He is the King of 
glory, as Dionysius expounds (Ccel. Hier. vn)."* 
But this would not be if the superior angels 
enlightened the inferior concerning all they 
know themselves. Therefore they do not do so. 

Obj. 3. I^urther, if the .superior angels en- 
lighten the inferior about all they know, noth- 
ing that the superior angels know would be un- 
known to the inferior angels Therefore the su- 
perior angels could communicate nothing more 
to the inferior, which appears open to objection. 
Therefore the superior angels enlighten the in- 
ferior in all things 

On the co 7 tfrary, Gregory says:* “In that 
heavenly country, though there are some excel- 
lent gifts, yet nothing is held individually.” 
And Dionysius says: “Each heavenly essence 
communicates to the inferior the understanding 
derived from the superior” (Ccel. Hier. xv),® 
as quoted above (a. i). 

I amwer that. Every creature participates in 
the Divine goodness, .so as to diffuse the good it 
possesses to others, for it is of the nature of 
good to communicate itself to others. Hence 
also corporeal agents give their likeness to 
others so far as they can. So the more an agent 
is established in the share o** the Divine good- 
ness, so much the more does it strive to trans- 
mit its perfections to others as far as po.s.sible. 
Hence the Blessed Peter admonishes those who 
by grace share in the Divine goodness, saying: 

every man hath received grace, ministering 
the same one to another; as good stewards of 
the manifold grace of God (I Pet 4. 10). Much 
more therefore do the holy angels, who enjoy 
the fulness of participation of the Divine good- 
ness impart the same to those below them. 
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Nevertheless this gift is not received so excel- 
lently by the inferior as by the superior angels, 
and therefore the superior always remain in a 
higher order, and have a more perfect knowl- 
edge, just as the master understands the same 
thing more fully than the pupil who learns from 
him. 

Reply Obj. I. The knowledge of the superior 
angels is said to be more universal as regards 
the more eminent mode of understanding. 

Reply Obj. 2. The Master’s words are not to 
be so understood as if the inferior angels were 
entirely ignorant of the Mystery of the Incarna- 
tion, but that they did not know it as fully as 
the superior angels, and that they progressed in 
the knowledge of it afterwards when the Mys- 
tery was accomplished. 

Reply Obj. 3. Till the Judgment Day some 
new things are always being revealed by God to 
the highest angels concerning the course of the 
world, and especially the salvation of the elect. 
Hence there is always something for the su- 
perior angels to make known to the inferior. 

QUESTION evil 
The speech of the angels 
(In Five Articles) 

We now consider the speech of the angels. Here 
there are five points of inquiry: (i) Whether 
one angel speaks to another? (2) Whether the 
inferior speaks to the superior. (3) Whether an 
angel speaks to God^ (4) Whether the angelic 
speech is subject to local distance? (5) Whether 
the speech of one angel to another is known to 
all? 

Article i. Whether One Angel Speaks to 
Another? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It would 
seem that one angel does not speak to another. 

Objection i. For Gregory says (Moral, xviii)* 
that, in the stale of the resurrection “each one’s 
body will not hide his mind from his fellows.” 
Much less, therefore, is one angel’s mind hid- 
den from another. But speech manifests to an- 
other what lies hidden in the mind. Therefore 
it is not necessary that one angel should speak 
to another. 

Obj. 2. Further, speech is twofold: interior, 
whereby one speaks to oneself, and exterior, 
whereby one speaks to another. But exterior 
speech takes place by some sensible sign, as by 
voice, or gesture, or some bodily member, as the 
tongue, or the fingers, and this cannot apply to 
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the angels. Therefore one ange) does not speak 
to another. 

Obj. 3. Further, the speaker incites the hearer 
to listen to what he says. But it does not appear 
that one angel incites another to listen, for this 
happens among us by some .sensible sign. There- 
fore one angel does not speak to another. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says (I Cor. 13. 
i) : If I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels. 

I answer that. The angels speak in a certain 
way. But, as Gregory says (Moral, ii):* “It is 
fitting that our mind, rising above the properties 
of bodily speech, should be lifted to the sub- 
lime and unknown ways of interior speech.” 

To understand how one angel speaks to an- 
other, we must consider that, as we explained 
above (q. lxxxii, a. 4) when treating of the 
actions and powers of the soul, the will moves 
the intellect to its operation. Now an intelligible 
object is present to the intellect in three ways. 
First, habitually, or in the memory, as Augus- 
tine says (De Trln. xiv, 6, 7).® Secondly, as ac- 
tually considered or conceived. Thirdly, as re- 
lated to something else. And it is clear that the 
intelligible object passes from the first to the 
second stage by the command of the will, and 
hence in the definition of habit these w'ords oc- 
cur: “which anyone uses when he wills.”^ So 
likewise the intelligible object passes from the 
second to the third stage by the will. For by the 
will the concept of the mind is ordered to some- 
thing else, as, for instance, either to the per- 
forming of an action, or to being made known to 
another. Now when the mind turns itself to the 
actual consideration of any habitual knowledge, 
then a person speaks to himself; for the con- 
cept of the mind is called the interior word. 
And by the fact that the concept of the angelic 
mind is ordered to be made known to another 
by the will of the angel himself, the concept of 
one angel is made known to another; and in this 
way one angel speaks to another For to speak to 
another means nothing other than to make 
knowm the mental concept to another. 

Reply Obj. I. Our mental concept is hidden 
by a twofold obstacle. The first is in the will, 
which can retain the mental concept within, or 
can direct it externally. In this way God alone 
can see the mind of another, according to 1 Cor. 
2. 1 1 : What man knoweth the things of a man, 
but the spirit of a man that is in him? The other 
obstacle by which the mind of man is shut off 
from another one’s knowledge, comes from the 
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den$i^6s» of the body; and so it happens that 
even when the will directs the concept of the 
mind to make itself known, it is not at Once 
made kxtown to another, but some sensible sign 
must be used. Gregory alludes to this fact when 
he says {Moral, ii) “To other eyes we seem to 
stand aloof as it were behind the wall of the 
body; and when we wish to make ourselves 
known, we go out as it were by the door of the 
tongue to show what we really are.” But an 
angel has no such obstacle, and so he can make 
his concept known to another at once. 

Reply Obj, 2. External speech, made by the 
voice, is a necessity for us on account of the ob- 
stacle of the body. Hence it does not befit an 
angel, but only interior speech belongs to hifn; 
and this includes not only the interior speech 
by mental concept, but also its being ordered to 
another’s knowledge by the will. So the tongue 
of an angel is called metaphorically the angel’s 
power, whereby he manifests his concept. 

Reply Obj. 3. There is no need to draw the at- 
tention of the good angels, since they always see 
each other in the Word, for as one always sees 
the other, so he always sees what is ordered to 
himself. But because even in the state of nature 
they were able to speak to each other, and even 
now the bad angels speak to each other, we must 
say that the intellect is moved by the intelligible 
object just as sense is affected by the sensible 
object. Therefore, as sense is aroused by the 
sensible object, so the mind of an angel can be 
aroused to attention by some intelligible power. 

Article 2. Whether the Inferior Angel 
Specks to the Superior? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that the inferior angel does not 
speak to the superior. 

Objection i. For on the text (I Cor, 13. i), 
If I speak with the tongues of men and of an- 
gels, a gloss remarks^ that the speech of the 
angels is an enlightenment whereby the superior 
enlightens the inferior. But the inferior never en- 
lightens the superior, as was above explained 
(q. cvi, a. 3). Therefore neither do the inferior 
speak to the superior. 

Obj. 2. Further, as was said above (q. cvi, a. 
i), to enlighten means merely to make known 
to one being what is known to another, and this 
is to speak. Therefore to speak and to enlighten 
are the same. And so the same conclusion fol- 
lows. 
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Obj, 3. Further, GregOty $ays (Moral, il) :* 
“God speaks to the angels by the very fact that 
He shows to their hearts His hidden and in- 
visible things.” But this is to enlighten them. 
Therefore, whenever God speaks, He enlight- 
ens. In the same way every angclk speech is an 
enlightening. Therefore an inferior angel can 
in no way speak to a superior angel. 

On the contrary, According to the exposition 
of Dionysius (Cal. Hier, vii),^ the inferior an- 
gels said to the superior: Who is this King of 
Glory? (Ps. 23.10) 

I answer that, The inferior angels can spmak 
to the superior. To make this clear, we must 
consider that every angelic enlightening is an 
angelic speech, but on the other hand, not every 
speech is an enlightening; because, as we have 
said (a. i), for one angel to speak to another 
angel means nothing else but that by his own 
will he directs his concept in such a way that it 
becomes known to the other. Now what the 
mind conceives may be reduced to a twofold 
principle: to God Himself, Who is the first 
truth; and to the will of the one who under- 
stands, whereby we actually consider anything. 
But because truth is the light of the intellect, 
and God Himself is the rule of all truth, the 
manifestation of what is conceived by the mind, 
as depending on the first truth, is both speech 
and enlightenment as, for example, when one 
man says to another: “Heaven was created by 
God” or, “Man is an animal.” The manifesta- 
tion, however, of what depends on the will of 
the one who understands cannot be called an 
enlightenment, but is only a speech; for in- 
stance, when one says to another: “I wish to 
learn this; I wish to do this or that.” The rea- 
son is that the created will is not a light, nor a 
rule of truth, but participates of light. Hence to 
communicate what comes from the created will 
is not, as such, an enlightening For to know 
what you may will, or what : ou may understand, 
does not belong to the perfection of my intel- 
lect, but only to know the truth in reality. 

Now it is clear that the angels are called su- 
perior or inferior by comparison with this prin- 
ciple, God; and therefore enlightenment, which 
'depends on the principle which is God, is con- 
veyed only by the superior angels to the in- 
ferior. But as regards the will as the principle, 
he who wills is first and supreme, and therefore 
the manifestation of what belongs to the will is 
conveyed to others by the one who wills. In that 
manner both the superior angels speak to the 
inferior, and the inferior speak to the superior. 
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From this the replies to the first and second 
objections clearly appear, ’ ^ 

Reply Obj. 3, Every speech of God to the an- 
gels is an enlightening because, since the will of 
God is the rule of truth, it pertains to the perfec- 
tion and enlightenment of the created mind to 
know even what God wills. But the same does 
not apply to the will of the angels, as was ex- 
plained above. 

Article 3. Whether an Angel Speaks to God? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that an angel does not speak to God. 

Objection i . For speech makes known some- 
thing to another. But an angel cannot make 
known anything to God, who knows all things. 
Therefore an angel does not speak to God. 

Obj. 2. Further, to speak is to order the con- 
cept of the intellect in reference to another, as 
was shown above (a. i). But an angel always or- 
ders his mental concept to God. So if an angel 
speaks at any time to God, he always speaks to 
God; which in some way appears to be unreas- 
onable, since an angel sometimes speaks to an- 
other angel. Therefore it seems that an angel 
never speaks to God. 

On the contrary y It is written (Zach. i. 12): 
The angel of the Lord answered and said: 0 
Lord of hosts, how long wilt Thou not have 
mercy on Jerusalem, Therefore an angel speaks 
to God. 

/ answer that, As was said above (aa. i, 2), 
the angel speaks by ordering his mental concept 
to something else. Now one thing is ordered to 
another in a twofold manner. In one way for 
the purpose of giving one thing to another, as in 
natural things the agent is ordered to the pa- 
tient, and in human speech the teacher is or- 
dered to the learner. And in this sense an angel 
in no way .speaks to God either of what concerns 
the truth, or of whatever depends on the created 
will, because God is the principle and source of 
all truth and of all will. In another way one 
thing is ordered to another to receive something, 
as in natural things the passive is ordered to the 
agent, and in human speech the disciple to the 
master. And in this way an angel speaks to God, 
either by consulting the Divine will of what 
ought to be done, or by admiring the Divine 
excellence which he can never comprehend. 
Thus Gregory says {Moral. ii)‘ that “the angels 
speak to God, when by contemplating what is 
above themselves they rise to a movement of 
admiration.” 

Reply Obj. i. Speech is not always for the 
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purpose of making something known to an- 
other, but is sometimes finally ordered to the 
purpose of manifesting something to the speaker 
himself, as when the disciples ask instruction 
from the master. 

Reply Obj, 2. The angels are always speaking 
to God in the sense of praising and admiring 
Him and His works; but they speak to Him by 
consulting Him about what ought to be done 
whenever they have to perform any new work, 
concerning which they desire enlightenment. 

Article 4. Whether Local Distance 
Influences the Angelic Speech? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that local distance affects the an- 
gelic speech. 

Objection 1. For as Damascene says {De Fid, 
Orth. 1,13):^ “An angel works where he is.” But 
speech is an angelic operation. Therefore, as an 
angel is in a determinate place, it seems that an 
angel’s .speech is limited by the bounds of that 
place. 

Obj. 2. Further, a speaker cries out on ac- 
count of the distance of the hearer. But it is said 
of the Seraphim that they cried one to another 
(Isa. 6. 3). Therefore in the angelic speech local 
distance has some effect. 

On the contrary. It is said that the rich man in 
hell spoke to Abraham, notwithstanding the lo- 
cal distance (Luke 16. 24). Much Less therefore 
does local distance impede the speech of one 
angel to another. 

I amiver that. The angelic speech consists in 
an intellectual operation, as explained above 
(aa I, 2, 3). And the intellectual operation of 
an angel abstracts from place and time. For 
even our own intellectual operation takes place 
by abstraction from the here and now, except 
accidentally on the part of the phantasms, which 
do not exist at all in an angel. But as regards 
whatever is abstracted from place and time, 
neither difference of time nor local distance has 
any influence whatever. Hence in the angelic 
speech local distance is no impediment. 

Reply Obj. i. The angelic speech, as above 
explained (a. r, Ans. 2), is interior, but per- 
ceived. nevertheless, by another; and therefore 
it exists in the angel who speaks, and conse- 
quently where the angel is who speaks. But just 
as local distance does not prevent one angel see- 
ing another, so neither does it prevent an angel 
perceiving what is ordered to him on the part of 
another. And this is to perceive his .speech. 

Reply Obj. 2. The cry mentioned is not a 
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bodily voice raised by reason of the local dis- 
tance, but is taken to signify the importance of 
what is said, or the intensity of the affection, ac- 
cording to what Gregory says (Moral, ii):^ 
“The less one desires, the less one cries out,” 

Article 5. Whether All the Angels Know 
What One Speaks to Another? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
would seem that all the angels know what one 
speaks to another. 

Objection i. For unequal local distance is the 
reason why all men do not know what one man 
says to another. But in the angelic speech local 
distance has no effect, as above explained (a. 
4). Therefore all the angels know what one 
speaks to another. 

Obj. 2. Further, all the angels have the intel- 
lectual power in common. So if the mental con- 
cept of one ordered to another is known by one, 
it is for the same reason known by all. 

Obj. 3. Further, enlightenment is a kind of 
speech. But the enlightenment of one angel 
by another extends to all the angels, because, as 
Dionysius says (Ccel. Ilier. xv ) } “Each one of 
the heavenly essences communicates what he 
learns to the others.” Therefore the speech of 
one angel to another extends to all. 

On the contrary y One man can speak to an- 
other alone; much more can this be the case 
among the angels. 

I answer that, As above explained (aa, i, 2), 
the mental concept of one angel can be perceived 
by another when the angel who possesses the 
concept refers it by his will to another Now 
a thing can be ordered through some cause to 
one thing and not to another. Consequently the 
concept of one (angel) may be known by one 
and not by another. And therefore an angel can 
perceive the speech of one angel to another while 
others do not, not through the obstacle of local 
distance, but on account of the will so ordering, 
as explained above (aa. i, 2). 

From this appear the replies to the first and 
second objections. 

Reply Obj. 3. Enlightenment is of those 
truths that emanate from the first rule of truth, 
which is the principle common to all the angels; 
and in that way enlightenments are common to 
all. But speech may be of something ordered 
to the principle of the created will, which is 
proper to each angel. And in this way it is not 
necessary that these speeches should be com- 
mon to all. 
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QUESTION CVIII 

Op the angelic degrees op 

HIERARCHIES AND ORDERS 
(In Eight Articles) 

We next consider the degrees of the angels in 
their hierarchies and orders; for it was said 
above (q. cvi, a. 3), that the superior angels en- 
lighten the inferior angels; and not conversely. 

Under this head there are eight points of in- 
quiry ; (i) Whether all the angels belong to one 
hierarchy? (2) Whether in one hierarchy there 
is only one order? (3) Whether in one order 
there are many angels? (4) Whether the distinc- 
tion of hierarchies and orders is natural? (5) 
Of the names and properties of each order. (6) 
Of the comparison of the orders to one another, 
(7) Whether the orders will outlast the Day of 
Judgment? (8) Whether men are taken up into 
the angelic orders? ' 

Article i. Whether All the Angels Are 
of One Hierarchy? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It would 
seem that all the angels belong to one hierarchy. 

Objection i. For since the angels arc supreme 
among creatures, it is evident that they are or- 
dered for the best. But the best ordering of a 
multitude is for it to be governed by one author- 
ity, as the Philosopher shows ^ Therefore as a 
hierarchy is nothing but a sacred principality, it 
seems that all the angels belong to one hier- 
archy. 

Obj. 2. Further, Dionysius says (Ccel. IJier, 
iii)^ that “hierarchy is order, knowledge, and 
action.” But all the angels agree in one order 
towards God, Whom they know, and by Whom 
in their actions they are ruled. Therefore all 
the angels belong to one hierarchy. 

Obj. 3. Further, the sacred principality called 
hierarchy is to be found among men and angels. 
But all men are of one hierarchy. Therefore 
likewise all the angels are of one hierarchy. 

On the contrary, Dionysius (Ccel. Ilier. vi)® 
distinguishes three hierarchies of angels. 

I answer that. Hierarchy means a sacred 
principality, as above explained (obj. i). Now 
principality includes two things: the ruler him- 
self and the multitude ordered under the ruler. 
Therefore because there is one God, the ruler 
not only of all the angels but also of men and 
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all creatures ; so there is one hierarchy* not only 
ol all the angels, but also of all rational crea- 
tures. who can be participators of sacred things, 
according as Augustine says,^ “There are two 
cities, that is, two societies, one of the good an- 
gels and men, the other of the wicked.” But if 
we consider the principality on the part of the 
multitude ordered under the ruler, then princi- 
pality is said to be one according as the multi- 
tude can be subject in one way to the govern- 
ment of the ruler. And those that cannot be gov- 
erned in the same way by a ruler belong to dif- 
ferent principalities. Thus, under one king there 
are different cities, which are governed by differ- 
ent laws and administrators. Now it is evident 
that men do not perceive the Divine enlighten- 
ments in the same way as do the angels; for the 
angels receive them in their intelligible purity, 
whereas men receive them under sensible like- 
ness, as Dionysius says (CccL Hier. i).^ There 
fore there must be a distinction between the 
human and the angelic hierarchy. 

In the same manner we distinguish three an- 
gelic hierarchies. For it was shown above (q. lv, 
A. 3), in treating of the angelic knowledge, that 
the superior angels have a more universal knowl- 
edge of the truth than the inferior angels. This 
universal knowledge has three grades among the 
angels. For the types of things, concerning 
which the angels are enlightened, can be con- 
sidered in a threefold manner. First as proceed- 
ing from God as the first universal principle. 
And this mode of knowledge belongs to the first 
hierarchy, connected immediately with God, 
and, “as it were, placed in the vestibule of God,” 
as Dionysius says (Cor/. Ilicr. yii).^ Secondly, 
according as the.se types depend on the univer- 
sal created causes wiiich in .some w’ay are al- 
ready multiplied; and this mode belongs to the 
second hierarchy. Thirdly, according as these 
types are applied to particular things as depend- 
ing on their causes; and this mode belongs to the 
lowe.st hierarchy. All this will appear more 
clearly when wt treat of each of the orders (a. 
6). In this w^ay are the hierarchies distinguished 
on the part of the multitude of subjects. 

Hence it is clear that those err and speak 
against the meaning of Dionysius. For in the 
Divine Persons there exists, indeed, a natural 
order, but there is no hierarchical order, for as 
Dionysius says (Ccel. Hier. iii).^ “The hier- 
archical order is so directed that some be 
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cleansed, enlightened, and perfected; and that 
others cleanse, enlighten, and perfect.” And 
far be it from us to apply this to the Divine 
Persons. 

Reply Obj. i. This objection holds good as 
concerns the relation of the ruler to the princi- 
pality, since the multitude is best ruled by one 
ruler, as the Philosopher asserts in those pas- 
sages. 

Reply Obj. 2. As regards knowing God Him- 
self, Whom all see in one way — that is, in His 
Essense — there is no hierarchical distinction 
among the angels; but there is such a distinc- 
tion as regards the types of created things, as 
explained above. 

Reply Obj. 3. All men are of one species, and 
have one connatural mode of understanding, 
which is not the case in the angels. And hence 
the same argument does not apply to both. 

Article 2. Whether There Are Several 
Orders in One Hierarchy? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that in the one hierarchy there are 
not several orders. 

Objection i. For when a definition is multi- 
plied, the thing defined is also multiplied. But 
hierarchy is order, as Dionysius says {Ccel. 
Hier. iii).*'^ Therefore, if there are many orders, 
there is not one hierarchy only, but many. 

Obj. 2. Further, different orders are different 
grades, and grades among spirits are constituted 
by different .spiritual gifts. But among the angels 
all the spiritual gifts are common to all, for 
amongst them nothing is possessed individually. 
Therefore there are not different orders of 
angels. 

Obj. 3. Further, in the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
the orders are distinguished according to the ac- 
tions of cleansing, enlightening, and perfecting. 
For the order of deacons is cleansing, the order 
of priests is enlightening, and of bishops per- 
fecting, as Dionysius says (Eccl. Hier. v).® But 
each of the angels cleanses, enlightens, and 
perfects. Therefore there is no distinction of 
orders among the angels. 

On the contrary. The Apostle says (Eph. i. 
20, 21 ) that God has set the Man Christ above 
all principality and power, and virtue, and do- 
minion, which are the various orders of the an- 
gels, and some of them belong to one hierarchy, 
as will be explained (a. 6). 

/ a 7 tswer that, As explained above (a. i), one 
hierarchy is one principality — that is, one raulti- 
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tude ordered in one way under the governance 
of a ruler. Now such a multitude would not be 
ordered, but confused, if there were not in it 
different orders. So the nature of a hierarchy 
requires diversity of orders. 

This diversity of order arises from the di- 
versity of offices and actions, as appears in one 
city where there are different orders according 
to the different actions. For there is one order 
of those who judge, and another of those who 
fight, and another of those who labour in the 
fields, and so forth. 

But although one city thus comprises several 
orders, all may be reduced to three, when we 
consider that every multitude has a beginning, 
a middle, and an end. So in every city, a three- 
fold order of men is to be seen, some of whom 
are supreme, as the nobles; others are the last, 
as the common people, while others hold a place 
between these, as the middle-class (poptdus 
honorahilis) . In the same way we find in each 
angelic hierarchy the orders distinguished ac- 
cording to their actions and offices, and all this 
diversity is reduced to three — namely, to the 
summit, the middle, and the base. And so in 
every hierarchy Dionysius places three orders 
{C(bL Bier, vi), ^ 

Reply Obj. i. Order is twofold. In one way it 
is taken as the order comprehending in itvself dif- 
ferent grades, and in that way a hierarchy is 
called an order. In another way one grade is 
called an order, and in that sense the several 
orders of one hierarchy are so called. 

Reply Obj. 2. All things are possessed in com- 
mon by the angelic society, some things, how- 
ever, being held more excellently by some than 
by others. Each gift is more perfectly possessed 
by the one who can communicate it than by the 
one who cannot communicate it; just as the hot 
thing which can communicate heat is more per- 
fect than what is unable to give heat. And the 
more perfectly anyone can communicate a gift, 
the higher grade he occupies, as he is in the 
more i^erfect grade of mastership who can teach 
a higher science. By this likeness we can reckon 
the variety of grades or orders among the angels, 
according to their different offices and actions. 

Reply Obj. 3. The inferior angel is superior 
to the highest man of our hierarchy, according 
to the words. He that is the les^rr in the king- 
dom of heaveUy is greater than he — namely, 
John the Baptist, than whom there hath not 
risen a greater among them that are born of 
women (Matt. it. ii). Hence the lesser angel 
of the heavenly hierarchy can not only cleanse, 
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but also etilighten and perfect, and in a higher 
way than can the orders of our hierarchy. Thus 
the heavenly orders are not distinguished by rea- 
son of these, but by reason of other different acts. 

Article 3. Whether There Are Many 
Angels in One Order? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
seems that there are not many angels in one or- 
der. 

Objection i. For it was shown above (p. L, a. 
4), that all the angels are unequal. But equals 
belong to one order. Therefore there are not 
many angels in one order. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is superfluous for a thing 
to be done by many which can be done suffi- 
ciently by one. But that which belongs to 
one angelic office can be done sufficiently by 
one angel, by so much the more sufficiently 
than the one sun does what belongs to the 
office of the sun, according as the angel is 
more perfect than a heavenly body. If, there- 
fore, the orders are distinguished by their 
ofi&ces, as stated above (a. 2), several angels in 
one order would be superfluous. 

Obj. 3. Further, it was said above (obj. i), 
that all the angels are unequal. Therefore, if 
several angels (for instance, three or four), are 
of one order, the lowest one of the superior or- 
der will be more akin to the highest of the in- 
ferior order than with the highest of his own or- 
der. And thus he does not seem to be more of 
one order with the latter than with the former. 
Therefore there are not many angels of one or- 
der. 

On the contrary y It is written: The Seraphim 
cried to one another (Isa. 6. 3). Therefore there 
are many angels in the one order of the Sera- 
phim. 

/ answer thaty Whoever knows anything per- 
fectly is able to distinguish its acts, powers, and 
nature, dow'n to the minutest details, but he who 
know's a thing in an imperfect manner can only 
distinguish it in a general way, and only as re- 
gards a few points. Thus, one who know^s natu- 
ral things imperfectly can distinguish their or- 
.ders in a general way, placing the heavenly bod- 
‘ies in one order, inanimate inferior bodies in an- 
other, plants in another, and animals in another. 
But he who knows natural things perfectly is 
able to distinguish different orders in the heav- 
enly bodies themselves, and in each of the other 
orders. 

Now our knowledge of the angels is imper- 
fect. as Dionysius says {Ccel. Bier, vi).^ Hence 
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we can only distinguish the angelic offices and 
orders in a general way, so as to place many an- 
gels in one order. But if we knew the offices and 
distinctions of the angels perfectly, we should 
know perfectly that each angel has his own of- 
fice and his own order among things, and much 
more so than any star, though this be hidden 
from us. 

Reply Obj. i. All the angels of one order are 
in some way equal in a common likeness accord- 
ing to which they are placed in that order, but 
absolutely speaking they are not equal. Hence 
Dionysius says {Cml. Hier. x)^ that in one and 
the same order of angels there are those who are 
first, middle, and last. 

Reply Obj. 2. That special distinction of or- 
ders and offices according to which each angel 
has his own office and order is hidden from us. 

Reply Obj. 3. As in a surface which is partly 
white and partly black the two parts on the bor- 
ders of white and black are more akin as regards 
their position than any other two white parts, 
but are less akin in quality, so two angels who 
are on the boundary of two orders are more akin 
in propinquity of nature than one of them is 
akin to the others of its own order, but less akin 
in their fitness for similar offices, which fitness, 
indeed, extends to a definite limit. 

Article 4. Whether the Distinction of 
Hierarchies and Orders Comes from 
the Angelic Nature? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that the distinction of hierarchies 
and of orders is not from the nature of the 
angels. 

Objection i. For hierarchy is a .sacred princi- 
pality, and Dionysius places in its definition 
that “it approaches a resemblance to God, as 
far as may be” {Ccel. Hier. iii),^ But sanctity 
and resemblance to God is in the 'angels by 
grace, and not by nature. Therefore the distinc- 
tion of hierarchies and orders in the angels is 
by grace, and not by nature. 

Obj. 2. Further, “the Seraphim are called 
burning or kindling,” as Dionysius says {Ccel. 
Hier. vii).® This pertains to charity wffiich 
comes not from nature but from grace ; for it is 
poured forth in our hearts by the Holy Ghost 
Who is given to us (Rom 5. 5), which is said 
not only of holy men, but also of the holy an- 
gels, as Augustine says.^ Therefore the angelic 
orders are not from nature, but from grace. 
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Obj. 3. Further, the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
is copied from the heavenly. But the orders 
among men are not from nature, but by the gift 
of grace; for it is not a natural gift for one to 
be a bishop, and another a priest, and another a 
deacon. Therefore neither in the angels are the 
orders from nature, but from grace only. 

On the contrary j The Master says (ii, d, 9)® 
that an angelic order is a multitude of heavenly 
spirits wffio are likened to each other by some 
gift of grace, just as they agree also in the 
participation of natural gifts. Therefore the 
distinction of orders among the angels is 
not only by gifts of grace, but also by gifts of 
nature. 

I answer that, The order of government, 
which is the order of a multitude under author- 
ity, is derived from its end. Now the end of the 
angels may be considered in two ways. First, ac- 
cording to the power of nature, as, for example, 
that they may know and love God by natural 
knowledge and love; and according to their re- 
lation to this end the orders of the angels are 
distinguished by natural gifts. Secondly, the end 
of the angelic multitude can be taken from what 
is above their natural powers, which consists in 
the vision of the Divine Essence, and in the 
unchangeable enjoyment of His goodness, to 
which end they can reach only by grace. And 
hence as regards this end, the orders in the an- 
gels are adequately distinguished by the gifts of 
grace, but dispositively by natural gifts, because 
the angels are given gratuitous gifts according 
to the capacity of their natural gifts, which is 
not the case with men, as explained above (q. 
Lxii, A. 6). Hence among men the orders are 
distinguished according to the gratuitous gifts 
only, and not according to natural gifts. 

From the above the replies to the objections 
are evident. 

Article 5. Whether the Orders of the 
Angels Are Properly Named? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
would seem that the orders of the angels are not 
properly named. 

Objection i. For all the heavenly spirits are 
called Angels and Virtues heavenly powers.® But 
common names should not be appropriated to 
individuals. Therefore the orders of the Angels 
and Virtues are ineptly named. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is proper to God alone to 
be Lord, according to the words, Kjiow ye that 
the Lord He is God (Ps. 99. 3). Therefore one 
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order of the heavenly spirits is not properly equal to it. For instance, when we wish properly 
called Dominations. to name a man, we should call him a rational 


Obj. 3. Further, the name Domination seems 
to imply government, and likewise the names 
Principalities and Powers. Therefore these three 
names do not seem to be properly applied to 
three orders. 

Obj. 4. Further, archangels are as it were 
princes of the angels. Therefore this name 
ought not to be given to any other order than to 
the Principalities. 

Obj. 5. Further, the name Seraphim is derived 
from ardour, which pertains to charity, and the 
name Cherubim from knowledge. But charity 
and knowledge are gifts common to all the an- 
gels. Therefore they ought not to be names of 
any particular orders. 

Obj, 6. Further, Thrones are seats. But from 
the fact that God knows and loves the rational 
creature He is said to sit within it. Therefore 
there ought not to be any order of Thrones be- 
sides the Cherubim and Seraphim. Therefore it 
appears that the orders of angels are not prop- 
erly named. 

On the contrary is the authority of Holy 
Scripture wherein they are so named. For the 
name Seraphim is found in Isaias 6. 2; the 
name Cherubim in Ezechiel i. {cj. 10. 15, 20); 
Thrones in Colossians i. 16; Dominations, Vir- 
tues, Powers, and Principalities are mentioned 
in Ephesians i. 21 ; the name Archangels in the 
canonical epistle of St. Jude (9), and the name 
Angels is found in many places of Scripture. 

I answer that, As Dionysius says (Ccel. Hier. 
vii),^ in the names of the angelic orders it is 
necessary to observe that “the proper name of 
each order expresses its property.” Now to see 
what is the property of each order, we must con- 
sider that in ordered things something may be 
found in a threefold manner; by way of prop- 
erty, by way of excess, and by way of participa- 
tion. A thing is said to be in another by way of 
property if it is adequate and proportionate to 
its nature; by excess when an attribute is less 
than that to which it is attributed, but is pos- 
sessed thereby in an eminent manner, as we 
have stated (q. xiii, a. 2) concerning all the 
names which are attributed to God; by partici- 
pation, when an attribute is possessed by some- 
thing not fully but partially — thm holy men are 
called gods by participation. Therefore, if any- 
thing is to be called by a name designating its 
property, it ought not to be named from what 
it participates imperfectly, nor from that which 
it possesses in excess, but from that which is 
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substance, but not an intellectual substance, 
which is the proper name of an angel, because 
simple intelligence belongs to an angel as a 
property, and to a man by participation. Nor do 
we call him a sensible substance, which is the 
proper name of a brute animal; because sense is 
less than the property of a man, and belongs to 
man in a more excellent way than to other ani- 
mals. 

So we must consider that in the angelic or- 
ders all spiritual perfections are common to all 
the angels, and that they are all more abundant- 
ly in the superior than in the inferior angels. 
Further, as in these perfections there are grades, 
the superior perfection belongs to the superior 
order as its property, but to the inferior by par- 
ticipation. And conversely the inferior perfec- 
tion belongs to the inferior order as its proper- 
ty, and to the superior by way of excess. And 
thus the superior order is named from the supe- 
rior perfection. 

So in this way Dionysius (Ccel. Hier. vii)* 
explains the names of the orders according as 
they befit the spiritual perfections they signify. 
Gregory, on the other hand, in expounding these 
names (Horn, xxxiv in Evan^.Y seems to re- 
gard more the exterior ministrations. For he 
says that “angels are called so as announcing 
the least things; and the archangels in the 
greatest; by the virtues miracles are wrought; 
by the powers hostile powers are repulsed; and 
the principalities preside over the good spirits 
themselves.” 

Reply Obj. 1. Angel means messenger. So all 
the heavenly spirits, so far as they make known 
Divine things, are called angels. But the supe- 
rior angels enjoy a certain excellence, as re- 
gards this manifestation, from which the supe- 
rior orders are named. Th^ lowest order of an- 
gels possess no excellence above ihe common 
manifestation, and therefore it is named from 
manifestation only; and thus the common name 
remains as it were proper to the lowest order, as 
Dionysius says (Cccl. Hier. v).^ Or we may say 
.that the lowest order can be specially called the 
order of Angels because they announce things 
to us immediately. 

Virtue can be taken in two ways. First, com- 
monly, considered as the medium between the 
essence and the operation, and in that sense all 
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the heavenly spirits are called heavenly Vir- 
tues, as also “heavenly essences,”^ Secondly, as 
meaning a certain excellence of strength; and 
thus it is the proper name of an angelic order. 
Hence Dionysius says (CcbI. Hier. viii)^ that 
“the name ‘virtues’ signifies a certain virile and 
immovable strength/’ first, in regard of all those 
Divine operations which befit them, secondly, 
in regard to receiving Divine gifts. Thu.s it sig- 
nifies that they undertake fearlessly the Divine 
behests appointed to them; and this seems to 
imply strength of mind. 

Reply Obj. 2. As Dionysius says (Div. Nom. 
xii) “Domination is attributed to God in a 
special manner, by way of excess : but the Di- 
vine word gives the more illustrious heavenly 
princes the name of Lord by participation, 
through whom the inferior angels receive the 
Divine gifts. “Hence Dionysius also states (Ccel. 
Hier. viii)^ that “the name Domination means 
first a certain liberty, free from servile condi- 
tion and common subjection, such as that of 
plebeians, and from tyrannical oppression, en- 
dured sometimes even by the great. Secondly, it 
signifies a certain rigid and inflexible supremacy 
which does not bend to any servile act, or to the 
art of those who are subject to or oppressed by 
tyrants. Thirdly, it signifies the desire and par- 
ticipation of the true dominion which belongs 
to God.” Likewise the name of each order signi- 
fies the participation of what belongs to God, 
as the name Virtues signifies the participation 
of the Divine virtue; and the same principle ap- 
plies to the rest. 

Reply Obj. 3. The names Domination, Pow- 
er. and r»"in( ipality belong to government in 
d'tTercnt ways The ])Iace of a lord is only to pre- 
scribe what to 1)0 done. So Gregory says (In 
Evanv. IJ, horn, xxxiv),'' that “some companies 
of the angels, because others are subject in obe- 
dience to them, are called dominations.” The 
name Power points out a kind of order, accord- 
ing to wdidt the Apostle says, He that resisteth 
the power f resisteth the ordination of God 
(Rom. 13. 2). And so Dionysius says (Ccel. 
Hier. viii)® that the name Power signifies a kind 
of ordination both as regards the reception of 
Divine things, and as regards the Divine actions 
performed by suj 3 eriors towards inferiors by 
leading them to things above. Therefore, to the 

' Dionysius, Cctl. nier., 5 (PG 3, 196). 
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order of Powers it belongs to regulate what is to 
be done by those who are subject to them. “To 
preside (principari) as Gregory says (loc. 
cit.) “is to be first among others,” as being first 
in carrying out what is ordered to be done. And 
so Dion}'sius says (Ccel. Hier. ix)^ that the 
name of Principalities signifies one who leads in 
a sacred order. For those who lead others, being 
first among them, are properly called princes, 
according to the words. Princes went before 
joined with shivers (Ps. 67. 26). 

Reply Obj. 4. The Archangels, according to 
Dionysius (CceL Hier. ix),** are between the 
Principalities and the Angels. A medium com- 
pared to one extreme seems like the other, as 
participating in the nature of both extremes; 
thus tepid seems cold compared to hot, and hot 
compared to cold. So the Archangels are called 
the angel princes, because they are princes as 
regards the Angels, and angels as regards the 
Principalities. But according to Gregorys (loc. 
cit.) they are called “Archangels, because they 
preside over the one order of the Angels, an- 
nouncing as it were, great things. And the Prin- 
cipalities are called so as presiding over all the 
heavenly Virtues who fulfil the Divine com- 
mands.” 

Reply Obj. 5. The name Seraphim does not 
come from charity only, but from the excess of 
charity, expressed by the w^ord ardour or fire. 
Hence Dionysius (Ccel. Hier. vii)“ expounds 
the name Seraphim according to the properties 
of fire, containing an excess of heat. Now in fire 
we may consider three things. First, the move- 
ment which is upwards and continuous. This sig- 
nifies that they are borne inflexibly towards 
God. Secondly, the active force which is heat, 
which is not found in fire absolutely, but exists 
with a certain acuity, as being of most penetrat- 
ing action, and reaching even to the smallest 
things, and as it were, with superabundant fer- 
vour. And by this is signified the action of the.se 
angels, exercised powerfully upon those who are 
subject to them, rousing them to a like fervour, 
and cleansing them wholly by their heat. Third- 
ly, we consider in fire its brightness, which sig- 
nifies that these angels haA^e in themselves an 
inextinguishable light, and that they also per- 
fectly enlighten others. 

In the same way the name Cherubim comes 
from a certain excess of knowledge; hence it is 
interpreted fulness of knowledge. Dionysius 
(Coel. Hier. vii)‘® expounds this in regard to 
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four things: the perfect vision of God; the full 
reception of the Divine Light ; their contempla- 
tion in God of the beauty of the Divine order; 
and in regard to the fact that possessing this 
knowledge fully, they pour it forth copiously 
upon others. 

Reply Obj. 6 . The order of the Thrones excels 
the inferior orders as having an immediate 
knowledge of the types of the Divine works. 
But the Cherubim have the excellence of knowl- 
edge and the Seraphim the excellence of ardour. 
And although these two excellent attributes in- 
clude the third, yet the gift belonging to the 
Thrones does not include the other two; and so 
the order of the Thrones is distinguished from 
the orders of the Cherubim and the Seraphim. 
For it is a common rule in all things that the ex- 
cellence of the inferior is contained in the supe- 
rior, but not conversely. But Dionysius (ibid.) 
explains the name Thrones by its relation to ma- 
terial seats, in which we may consider four 
things. First, the site; because seats are raised 
above the earth, and so the angels who are 
called Thrones are raised up to the immediate 
knowledge of the types of things in God. Sec- 
ondly, because in material seats is displayed 
strength, since a person sits firmly on them. But 
here the reverse is the case, for the angels them- 
selves are made firm by God. Thirdly, because 
the seat receives him who sits there, and he 
can be carried upon it ; and so the angels receive 
God in themselves, and in a certain way bear 
Him to the inferior creatures. Fourthly, because 
in its shape, a seat is open on one side to re- 
ceive the sitter; and thus are the angels prompt- 
ly open to receive God and to serve Him. 

Article 6 . Whether the Grades of the 
Orders Are Properly Assigned? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It 
would seem that the grades of the orders are not 
properly assigned. 

Objection i. For the order of prelates is the 
highest. But the names of Dominations, Princi- 
palities, and Powers of themselves imply prece- 
dence. Therefore these orders ought to be su- 
preme. 

Obj. 2. Further, the nearer an order is to God, 
the higher it is. But the order of Thrones is the 
nearest to God; for nothing is nearer to the sit- 
ter than the seat. Therefore the order of the 
Thrones is the highest. 

Obj. 3. Further, knowledge comes before 
love, and intellect is higher than wdll. Therefore 
the order of Cherubim seems to be higher than 
the Seraphim. 


Obj. 4. Further, Gregory (In Evang. lU hom. 
xxxiv)^ places the Principalities above the 
Powers. These therefore are not placed imme- 
diately above the Archangels, as Dionysius says 
(Cad. Hier, ix).* 

On the contrary f Dionysius (ibid, vi)? places 
in the highest hierarchy the Seraphim as the 
first, the Cherubim as the middle, the Thrones 
as the last ; in the middle heirarchy he places the 
Dominations, as the first, the Virtues in the 
middle, the Powers last; in the lowest heirarchy 
the Principalities first, then the Archangels, and 
lastly the Angels. 

I answer that, The grades of the angelic or- 
ders are assigned by Gregory (loc. cit.) and Di- 
onysius (Cad. Hicr. ibid.), who agree as regards 
all except the Principalities and Virtues. For Di- 
onysius places the Virtues beneath the Domina- 
tions, and above the Powers; the Principalities 
beneath the Powers and above the Archangels. 
Gregory, however, places the Principalities be- 
tween the Dominations and the Powers; and the 
Virtues between the Powers and the Archangels. 
Each of these placings may claim authority 
from the words of the Apostle, who (Eph. i. 20. 
21) enumerates the middle ordcr.s, beginning 
from the lowest, saying that God set Him, that 
is, Christ, on His right hand in the heavenly 
places above all Principality and Power, and 
Virtue, and Domination. Here he places Virtues 
between Powers and Dominations, according to 
the placing of Dionysius. Writing however to 
the Colossians (i. 16), numbering the same 
orders from the highest, he says: Whether 
Thrones, or Dominations, or Principalities, or 
Powers, all things were created by Him and 
in Him, Here he places the Principalities be- 
tween Dominations and Powers, as does also 
Gregory. 

Let us then first examine the reason for the 
ordering of Dionysius, in '^'hich we .see, that, as 
said above (a. i), the highest hierarchy con- 
templates the types of things in God Himself, 
the second in the universal causes, and the third 
in their application to particular effects. And be- 
cause God is the end not only of the angelic 
ministrations, but also of the whole creation, it 
pertains to the first hierarchy to consider the 
end. To the middle one pertains (he universal 
disposition of what is to be done. And to the 
last pertains the application of this di.sposition 
to the effect, which is the carrying out of the 
work. For it is clear that these three things exist 
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m every kiod of operation. So Dionysius/ con- 
sidering the properties of the orders as derived 
from their names, places in the first hierarchy 
those orders the names of which are taken from 
their relation to God, the Seraphim, Cherubim, 
and Thrones. And he places in the middle hier- 
archy those orders whose names denote a cer- 
tain kind of common government or disposition, 
— the Dominations, Virtues, and Powers. And 
he places in the third hierarchy the orders 
whose names denote the execution of the work, 
the Principalities. Angels and Archangels. 

As regards the end, three things may be con- 
sidered. For first we consider the end, then we 
acquire perfect knowledge of the end. thirdly, 
w’e fix our intention on the end; of these the 
second is an addition to the first, and the third 
an addition to both. And because God is the end 
of creatures, as the leader is the end of an army, 
as the Philosopher says.^ so a somewhat similar 
order may be seen in human affairs For there 
are some who enjoy the dignity of being able 
with familiarity to approach the king or leader; 
others in addition are privileged to know his se- 
crets; and others above these always keep near 
him, in a close union. According to this likeness, 
we can understand the disposition in the orders 
of the first hierarchy; for the Thrones are raised 
up so as to be the familiar recipients of God in 
themselves, in the sense of knowing immediate- 
ly the types of things in Himself; and this is 
proper to the whole of the first hierarchy. The 
Cherubim know the Divine .'^ecrets superemi- 
nently. And the Seraphim excel in what is the 
supreme excellence of all, in being united to God 
Himself. And all this is in such a manner that 
the whole of this hierarchy can be called the 
Thrones; as, from what is common to all the 
heavenly spirits together, they are all called 
Angels. 

As regards government, three things are com- 
prised in its notion. The first which is to ap- 
point those things which are to be done, and this 
belongs to the Dominations. The second is to 
give the power of carrying out what is to be 
done, which belongs to the Virtues. The third 
is to order how what has been commanded or 
decided to be done can be carried out by others, 
which belongs to the Powers. 

The execution of the angelic ministrations 
consists in announcing Divine things. Now in 
the execution of any action there are beginners 
and leaders ; as in singing, the precentors ; and 
in war, generals and officers. This pertains to 
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the Principalities. There are others who simply 
execute what is to be done; and these are the 
Angels. Others hold a middle place; and these 
are the Archangels, as above explained (a. 5-, 
Ans. 4). 

Thi.s explanation of the orders is a reasonable 
one. For the highest in an inferior order always 
has affinity to the lowest in the higher order, 
just as the lowest animals are near to the plants. 
Now the first order is that of the Divine Per^ 
sons, which terminates in the Holy Ghost, Who 
is Love proceeding, with Whom the highest or- 
der of the first hierarchy has affinity, named as 
it is from the fire of love. The lowest order of 
the first hierarchy is that of the Thrones, who 
in their own order are akin to the Dominations. 
For the Thrones, according to Gregory {op, 
cit.)} are called so “because through them God 
accomplishes His judgments,” since they are 
enlightened by Him in a manner adapted to the 
immediate enlightening of the second hierarchy, 
to which pertains the disposition of the Divine 
ministrations. — The order of the Powers is akin 
to the order of the Principalities. For as it be- 
longs to the Powers to impose order on those 
subject to them, this ordering is plainly shown 
at once in the name of Principalities, who, as 
presiding over the government of peoples and 
kingdoms (which occupies the first and princi- 
pal place in the Divine ministrations), are the 
first in their execution ; for the good of a nation 
is more divine than the good of one man. And 
hence it is written, The prince of the kingdom 
of the Persians resisted me (Dan 10. 13). 

The disposition of the orders which is men- 
tioned by Gregory is also reasonable. For since 
the Dominations appoint and order what be- 
longs to the Divine ministrations, the orders 
subject to them are arranged according to the 
disposition of those things in which the Divine 
ministrations are effected. Still, as Augustine 
says {De Trin. iii),'* “bodies are ruled in a cer- 
tain order; the inferior by the superior; and all 
of them by the spiritual creature, and the bad 
spirit by the good spirit.” So the first order aft- 
er the Dominations is called that of Principali- 
ties, who rule even over good spirits. Then the 
Powers, who coerce the evil spirits, even as evil- 
doers are coerced by earthly powers, as it is 
written (Rom. 13. 3, 4). After these come the 
Virtues, who have power over corporeal nature 
in the working of miracles; after these are the 
Angels and the Archangels, who announce to 
men either great things above reason, or small 
things within the scope of reason. 
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Reply Ob}, i. The angels’ subjection to God 
is greater than their presiding over inferior 
things, and the latter is derived from the for- 
mer, Thus the orders which derive their name 
from presiding are not the first and highest, but 
rather the orders deriving their name from their 
nearness and relation to God. 

Reply Ohj. 2. The nearness to God designated 
by the name of the Thrones, belongs also to the 
Cherubim and Seraphim, and in a more excel- 
lent way, as explained above. 

Reply Obj. 3. As explained above (q. xxvii, 
A. 3), knowledge takes place according as the 
thing known is in the knower, but love accord- 
ing as the lover is united to the object loved. 
Now higher things are in a nobler way in them- 
selves than in lower things, but lower things are 
in higher things in a nobler way than they are in 
themselves. Therefore to know lower things is 
better than to love them ; and to love the higher 
things, God above all, is better than to know 
them. 

Reply Obj. 4. A careful comparison will show 
that little or no difference exists in reality be- 
tween the dispositions of the orders according 
to Dionysius and Gregory. For Gregory ex- 
pounds’ the name Principalities from their “pre- 
siding over good spirits,” which also agrees with 
the Virtues according as this name expresses a 
certain strength, giving efficacy to the inferior 
spirits in the execution of the Divine ministra- 
tions. Again, according to Gregory, the Virtues 
seem to be the same as the Principalities of Dio- 
nysius. For to work miracles holds the first 
place in the Divine ministrations, since thus the 
way is prepared for the announcements of the 
archangels and the angels. 

Article 7. Whether the Orders Will Outlast 
the Day of Judgment? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article: It 
would seem that the orders of angels will not 
outlast the Day of Judgment. 

Objection 1. For the Apostle says (I Cor. 15. 
24), that Christ will bring to naught all princi- 
pality and power, when lie shall have delivered 
up the kingdom to God and the Father; and this 
will be in the final consummation. Therefore for 
the same reason all other orders will be abol- 
ished in that state. 

Obj. 2. Further, to the office of the angelic or- 
ders it belongs to cleanse, enlighten, and perfect. 
But after the Day of Judgment one angel will 
not cleanse, enlighten, or perfect another, be- 
cause they will not advance any more in knowl- 

^In Evang. 11, horn, xxxiv (PL 70, 1251). 


edge. Therefore the angelic orders would remain 
for no purpose. 

Ohj. 3. Further, the Apostle says of the an- 
gels (Heb. I. 14), that they are all ministering 
spirits, sent to minister to them who shall re- 
ceive the inheritance of salvation; from this it 
appears that the angelic offices are ordered for 
the purpose of leading men to salvation. But all 
the elect are in pursuit of salvation until the 
Day of Judgment. Therefore the angelic offices 
and orders will not outlast the Day of Judg- 
ment. 

On the contrary, It is written (Judg. 5. 20) : 
Stars remaining in their order and courses, 
which is applied to the angels.^ Therefore the 
angels will ever remain in their orders. 

I answer that, In the angelic orders we may 
consider two things, the distinction of grades, 
and the execution of their offices. The distinc- 
tion of grades among the angels takes place ac- 
cording to the difference of grace and nature, as 
above explained (a. 4). And these differences 
will always remain in the angels, for these dif- 
ferences of natures cannot be taken from them 
unless they themselves be corrupted. The differ- 
ence of glory will also remain always in them 
according to the difference of preceding merit. 
As to the execution of the angelic offices, it will 
to a certain degree remain after the Day of 
Judgment, and to a certain degree will cease. It 
will cease accordingly as their offices are direct- 
ed towards leading others to their end, but it 
will remain, accordingly as it harmonizes with 
the attainment of the end. Thus also the vari- 
ous ranks of soldiers have different duties to 
perform in battles and in triumph. 

Reply Obj. i. The principalities and powers 
will come to an end in that final consummation 
as regards their office of leading others to their 
end. because when the end is attained, it is no 
longer necessary to tend towards the end. This 
is clear from the words ot the Apostle, When 
He shall have delivered up the kingdom of God 
and the Father, that is, when He shall have led 
the faithful to the enjoyment of God Himself. 

Reply Obj. 2. The actions of angels over the 
other angels are to be considered according to a 
likeness to our own intellectual actions. In our- 
selves we find many intellectual actions which 
are ordered according to the order of cause and 
effect, as when we gradually arrive at one con- 
clusion by many middle terms. Now it is mani- 
fest that the knowledge of a conclusion depends 
on all the preceding middle terms not only in 
the new acquisition of knowledge, but also as 
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regards the keeping of the knowledge acquired. 
A proof of this is that when anyone forgets any 
of the preceding middle terms he can have opin- 
ion or belief about the conclusion, but not 
knowledge, because he is ignorant of the order 
of the causes. So, since the inferior angels know 
the types of the Divine works by the light of the 
superior angels, their knowledge depends on the 
light of the superior angels not only as regards 
the acquisition of knowledge, but also as regards 
the preserving of the knowledge possessed. So, 
although after the Judgment the inferior angels 
will not progress in the knowledge of some 
things, still this will not prevent their being en- 
lightened by the superior angels. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although after the Day of 
Judgment men will not be led any more to 
salvation by the ministry of the angels, still 
those who arc already saved w’ill be enlightened 
through the angelic ministry. 

Article 8 . Whether Men Are Taken up 
into the Afigelic Orders? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article: It 
would seem that men are not taken up into the 
orders of the angels. 

Objection i. For the human hierarchy is sta- 
tioned beneath the lowest heavenly hierarchy, 
as the lowest under the middle hierarchy and 
the middle beneath the first. But the angels of 
the lowest hierarchy are never transferred into 
the middle, or the first. Therefore neither are 
men transferred to the angelic orders. 

Obj. 2. Further, certain offices belong to the 
orders of the angels, as to guard, to work mira- 
cles, to coerce the demons, and the like, which 
do not appear to pertain to the souls of the 
saints. Therefore they are not transferred to the 
angelic orders. 

Obj. 3. Further, as the good angels lead on to 
good, so do the demons to what is evil. But it is 
erroneous to say that the souls of bad men are 
changed into demons, for Chrysostom rejects 
this {Horn, xxviii in Matt.).^ Therefore it does 
not seem that the souls of the saints will be 
transferred to the orders of angels. 

On the contrary, The Lord says of the saints 
that, they will be as the angels of God (Matt. 
22. 30). 

/ answer that, As above explained (aa. 4, 7), 
the orders of the angels are distinguished ac- 
cording to the conditions of nature and accord- 
ing to the gifts of grace. Considered only as re- 
gards the grade of nature, men can in no way be 
assumed into the angelic orders, for the natural 
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distinction will always remain. In view of this 
distinction, some asserted^ that men can in no 
way be transferred to an equality with the an- 
gels. But this is erroneous, contradicting as it 
does the promise of Christ saying that the chil- 
dren of the resurrection will be equal to the an- 
gels in heaven (Luke 20. 36). For whatever be- 
longs to nature is as the material part in the no- 
tion of order, whilst that which perfects is from 
grace which depends on the liberty of God, and 
not on the order of nature. Therefore by the gift 
of grace men can merit glory in such a degree as 
to be equal to the angels, in each of the angelic 
grades ; and this implies that men are taken up 
into the orders of the angels. Some, however, 
say* that not all who are saved are assumed into 
the angelic orders, but only virgins or the per- 
fect, and that the others will constitute their 
own order, corresponding as it were to the whole 
society of the angels. But this is against what 
Augustine says,^ that there will not be two soci- 
eties of men and of angels, but only one; be- 
cause the happiness of all is to cleave to God 
alone. 

Reply Obj. i. Grace is given to the angels in 
proportion to their natural gifts. This, however, 
docs not apply to men, as above explained (a. 
4; Q. Lxii, A. 6). So, as the inferior angels can- 
not be transferred to the natural grade of the 
superior, neither can they be transferred to the 
superior grade of grace. Men however can as- 
cend to the grade of grace, but not of nature. 

Reply Obj. 2. The angels according to the or- 
der of nature are between us and God; and 
therefore according to the common law not 
only human affairs are administered by them, 
but also all corporeal matters. But holy men 
even after this life are of the same nature with 
ourselves. And hence according to the common 
law they do not administer human affairs, “nor 
do they interfere in the things of the living,’^ as 
Augustine says {De cur a pro mortuis xiii, 
xvi).® Still, by a certain special dispensation it 
is sometimes granted to some of the saints to 
exercise these offices, by working miracles, by 
coercing the demons, or by doing something of 
that kind, as Augustine says {ibid., xvi). 

Reply Obj. 3. It is not erroneous to say that 
men are transferred to the penalty of demons; 
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but some serroneously stated that the demons 
are nothing but souls of the dead,' and it is this 
that Chrysostom rejects. 

QUESTION CIX 

The ordering of the bad angels 
{In Four Articles') 

We now consider the ordering of the bad an- 
gels, concerning which there are four points of 
inquiry; (i) Whether there are orders among 
the demons? (2) Whether among them there is 
precedence? (3) Whether one enlightens an- 
other? (4) Whether they are subject to the 
precedence of the good angels? 

Article i. Whether There Are Orders 
Among the Demons? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that there are no orders among the 
demons. 

Objection i. For order pertains to the notion 
of good, as also mode, and species, as Augus- 
tine says {De Nat. Boniy iii) and on the con- 
trary, disorder pertains to the notion of evil 
But there is nothing disorderly in the good an- 
gels. Therefore in the bad angels there are no 
orders. 

Obj. 2. Further, the angelic orders are con- 
tained under a hierarchy. But the demons are 
not in a hierarchy, which is a holy principality, 
for they are empty of all holiness. Therefore 
among the demons there are no orders. 

Obj. 3. Further, the demons fell from every 
one of the angelic orders, as is commonly sup- 
posed. Therefore, if some demons are said to 
belong to an order, as falling from that order, it 
would seem necessary to give them the names of 
each of those orders. But we never find that 
they are called Seraphim, or Thrones, or Dom- 
inations. Therefore on the same ground they are 
not to be placed in any other order. 

On the contrary^ The Apostle says (Eph. 6. 
12) : Our wrestling ... is against principalities 
and powers, against the rulers of the world of 
this darkness. 

I answer that, As explained above (q. cviii, 
AA. 4, 7, 8), order in the angels is considered 
both according to the grade of nature, and ac- 
cording to that of grace. Now giuce has a two- 
fold state, the imperfect, which is that of merit, 
and the perfect, which is that of consummate 
glory. 

1 Cf. John Chrysostom, In Math., horn. xx\mi (PG 57, 
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If therefore mt consid€f)r the angelic orders in 
the light of. the perfection of glory, then the.de* 
mons are not in the angelic orders, and never 
were. But if tve consider them in relation to im* 
perfect grace, in that view the demons were at 
that time in the orders of angels, but fell away 
from them, according to what was said above 
(q. lxii, a. 3), that all the angels were created 
in grace. But if we consider them in the light of 
nature, in that view they are still in those or- 
ders, because they have not lost their natural 
gifts, as Dionysius says (Div. Nom. iv),® 

Reply Obj. i. Good can exist without evil, 
but evil cannot exist without good (q. xlix, a. 
3) ; so there is order in tlie demons, in so far as 
they possess a good nature. 

Reply Obj. 2. If we consider the ordering of 
the demons on the part of God Who orders 
them, it is sacred, for He uses the demons for 
Himself. But on the part of the demons’ will it 
i.s not a sacred thing, because they abuse their 
nature for evil. 

Reply Obj. 3, The name Seraphim is given 
from the ardour of charity, and the name 
Thrones from the Divine indwelling, and the 
name Dominations imports a certain liberty, all 
of which are opposed to sin. And therefore these 
names are not given to the angels who sinned. 

Article 2. Whether Among the Demons 
There Is Precedence? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that there is no precedence among 
the demons. 

Objection i. For every precedence is accord- 
ing to some order of justice. But the demons are 
wholly fallen from justice. Therefore there is no 
precedence among them. 

Obj. 2. Further, there is no precedence where 
obedience and subjection do not exist. But these 
cannot be without concord which is not to be 
found among the demons, according to the text, 
Among the proud there are always contentions 
(Prov. 13. 10). Therefore there is no preced- 
ence among the demons. 

0 &;. 3. If there be precedence among them it 
is either according to nature, or according to 
their sin or punishment. But it is not according 
to their nature, for subjection and service do 
not come from nature, but from subsequent sin. 
Neither is it according to sin or punishment, 
because in that case the superior demons who 
have sinned the most grievously would be sub- 
ject to the inferior. Therefore there is no pre- 
cedence among the demons. 

» Sect. 23 (PG 3, 72s). 
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On the contrary, On I Cor. 15. 24 the gloss 
says:^ ‘‘While the world' lasts, angels will pre- 
side over angels, men over men, and demons 
over demons.'* 

I answer that, Since action follows the nature 
of a thing, where natures are ordered, actions 
also must be ordered to each other. Thus it is in 
corporeal things, for as the inferior bodies by 
natural order are below the heavenly bodies, 
their actions and movements are subject to the 
actions and movements of the heavenly bodies. 
Now it is plain from what we have said (a, 1), 
that the demons are by natural order subject to 
others. And hence their actions are subject to 
the action of those above them. And this is 
what we mean by precedence, namely, that the 
action of the subject should be under the action 
of a superior. So the natural disposition itself 
of the demons requires that there should be 
precedence among them. This agrees too with 
Divine wisdom, which leaves nothing unor- 
dered, which rcacheth from end to end mightily, 
and ordereth all things sweetly (Wisd. 8. i). 

Reply Obj. 1. The authority of the demons is 
not founded on their justice, but on the justice 
of God ordering all things. 

Reply Obj. 2, The concord of the demons, 
whereby some obey others, docs not arise from 
mutual friend.ships, but from their common 
wickedness, W’hercby they hate men, and fight 
against God’s justice. For it is proper to wicked 
men to join and subject themselves to tho.se 
whom they see to be stronger, in order to carry 
out their ow'n wickedness. 

Reply Obj. 3. The demons are not equal in 
nature; and so among them there exists a natu- 
ral precedence, w’hich is not the ca^^e with men. 
who are naturally equal. That the inferior are 
subject to the superior is not for the benefit of 
the superior, but rather to their detriment, be- 
cause since to do evil belongs in a pre-eminent 
degree to unhappiness, it follows that to take 
the lead in evil is to be more unhappy. 

Article 3. Whether There Is Efdightenment 
in the Demons? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that enlightenment is in the de- 
mons. 

Objection i. For enlightenment means the 
manifestation of the truth. But one demon can 
manifest truth to another, because the superior 
excel in natural knowledge. Therefore the supe- 
rior demons can enlighten the inferior. 

^Glossa ordin. (vi, s8B); Glossa Lombardi (PL 191, 

1679). 
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Obj. 2. Further, a body abounding in light can 
enlighteh’ a body defident in light, as the sun 
enlightens the moon. But the supierior demobs 
abound in th^ participation of natural light. 
Therefore it seems that the superior demons 
can enlighten the inferior. 

On the contrary, Enlightenment is not with- 
out cleansing and perfecting, as stated above (q. 
cvr, A. i). But to cleanse does not befit the de- 
mons, according to the words: What can be 
made clean by the unclean? (Ecclus. 34. 4), 
Therefore neither can they enlighten. 

I answer that, There can be no enlightenment 
properly speaking among the demons. For, as 
above explained (0. cvii, a. 2), enlightenment, 
properly speaking, is the manifestation of the 
truth in reference to God, Who enlightens every 
intellect. Another kind of manifestation of the 
truth is speech, as w^hen one angel manifests his 
concept to another. Now the demon’s perversity 
does not lead one to order another to God, but 
rather to lead away from the Divine order; and 
so one demon does not enlighten another. But 
one can make known his mental concept to an- 
other by way of speech. 

Reply Obj. i. Not every kind of manifesta- 
tion of the truth is enlightenment, but only that 
w'hich is above described. 

Reply Obj. 2. According to what pertains to 
natural knowledge, there is no necessary mani- 
festation of the truth either in the angels, or in 
the demons, because, as expounded above (q. 
LV, A. 2; Q. LVITI, A. 2; Q. LXXIX, A. 2), they 
know from the first all that pertains to their nat- 
ural knowledge. So the greater fulne.ss of natu- 
ral light in the superior demons does not prove 
that they can enlighten others. 

Article 4. Whether the Good Angels Have 
Precedence over the Bad Angels? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that the good angels have no pre- 
cedence over the bad angels. 

Objection i. For the angels’ precedence is es- 
pecially connected with enlightenment. But the 
bad angels, since they are darkness, are not en- 
lightened by the good angels. Therefore the 
good angels do not rule over the bad. 

Obj. 2. Further, superiors are responsible as 
regards negligence for the evil deeds of their 
subjects. But the demons do mi*ch evil. There- 
fore if they are subject to the good angels, it 
seems that negligence is to be charged to the 
good angels, which cannot be admitted. 

Obj. 3. Further, the angels’ precedence fol- 
lows upon the order of nature, as explained 
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above (a, 2). But if the demons fell from every 

order, as is commonly said, many of the demons QUESTION CX 


are superior to many good angels in the natural 
order. Therefore the good angels have no pre- 
cedence over all the bad angels. 

On the contrary y Augustine says {De Trin, 
iii),‘ that “the treacherous and sinful spirit of 
life is ruled by the rational, pious, and just spir- 
it of life”; and Gregory says {Horn, xxxiv)* 
that “the Powers are the angels to whose charge 
are subjected the hostile powers.” 

I amwer that, The whole order of precedence 
is first and originally in God, and it is shared by 
creatures accordingly as they are the nearer to 
God. For those creatures, which are more per- 
fect and nearer to God have the power to act 
on others. Now the greatest perfection and 
that which brings them nearest to God belongs 
to the creatures who enjoy God, as the holy 
angels, of which perfection the demons are de- 
prived. And therefore the good angels have 
precedence over the bad, and these arc ruled by 
them. 

Reply Obj. i. Many things concerning Divine 
mysteries are made known by the holy angels to 
the bad angels, whenever the Divine justice re- 
quires the demons to do anything, whether for 
the punishment of the evil, or for the trial of 
the good, as in human affairs the judge’s asses- 
sors make known his sentence to the execution- 
ers. This revelation, if compared to the angelic 
revealers, can be called an enlightenment, since 
they order it to God. Rut it is not an enlighten- 
ment on the part of the demons, for these do 
not order it to God, but to the fulfilment of 
their own wickedness. 

Reply Obj. 2. The holy angels are the minis- 
ters of the Divine wisdom Hence as the Divine 
wisdom permits some evil to be done by bad 
angels or men, for the sake of the good that 
is drawn out of it, so also the good angels do 
not entirely restrain the bad from inflicting 
harm. 

Reply Obj. 3. An angel who is inferior in the 
natural order presides over demons, although 
these may be naturally superior, because the 
power of Divine justice to which the good an- 
gels cleave is stronger than the natural power 
of the angels. Hence likewise among men, the 
spiritual man judgeth all things (I Cor. 2. 15), 
and the Philosopher says^ that the virtuous 
man is the rule and measure of all human 
acts.” 

» Chap. 4 (Ph 42. 873). 

*PL 76, J2SI. 


How ANGELS RULE OVER BODIES 
(In Four Articles) 

We now consider how the angels rule over cor- 
poreal creatures. Under this head there are four 
points of inquiry; (i) Whether the corporeal 
creature is governed by the angels? (2) Wheth- 
er the corporeal creature obeys the mere will of 
the angels? (3) Whether the angels by their 
own power can immediately move bodies local- 
ly? (4) Whether the good or bad angels can 
work miracles? 

Article i . Whether the Corporeal Creature 
Is Governed by the Angels? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that the corporeal creature is not 
governed by the angels. 

Objection i. For whatever possesses a deter- 
minate mode of action does not need to be gov- 
erned by any superior power. For we must be 
governed lest we do what we ought not. But cor- 
poreal things have their actions determined by 
the nature divinely bestowed upon them There- 
fore they do not need the government of angels. 

Obj. 2. Further, the lowest beings are ruled by 
the superior. But some corporeal things are in- 
ferior and others arc superior. Therefore they 
need not be governed by the angels. 

Obj. 3 Further, the different orders of the an- 
gels arc distingui.shed by different offices. But if 
corporeal creatures were ruled by the angels, 
there would be as many angelic offices as there 
are species of things. So also there would be as 
many orders of angels as there are species of 
things, which is against what is laid down above 
(q. cviii, a. 2). Therefore the corporeal crea- 
ture is not governed by angels. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {Dc Trin. iii, 
4)^ that “all bodies are ruled by the rational 
spirit of life”; and Gregory says (Dial, iv, 6),*'^ 
that “in this visible world nothing takes place 
without the agency of the invisible creature.” 

I answer that, It is generally found both in 
human affairs and in natural things that every 
particular power is governed and ruled by the 
universal power; as, for example, the bailiff’s 
power is governed by the power of the king. 
Among the angels also, as explained above (q. 
LV, A. 3 ; Q, CVIII, A. I ) , the superior angels who 
preside over the inferior possess a more univer- 
sal knowledge. Now it is manifest that the 

<PL42, 873. 

‘PL 77, 329. 
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power of any individual body is more particular 
than the power of any spiritual substance. For 
every corporeal form is a form individualized 
by matter, and determined to the here and now; 
but immaterial forms are absolute and intelli- 
gible. Therefore, as the inferior angels who have 
the less universal forms, are ruled by the supe- 
rior, so are all corporeal things ruled by the an- 
gels. This is not only laid down by the holy doc- 
tors, but also by all philosophers who admit the 
existence of incorporeal substances.^ 

Reply Obj. i . Corporeal things have determi- 
nate actions, but they exercise such actions only 
according as they are moved, because it is prop- 
er to a body not to act unless moved. Hence a 
corporeal creature must be moved by a spiritual 
creature. 

Reply Obj. 2. The reason alleged is according 
to the opinion of Aristotle who laid down* that 
the heavenly bodies are moved by spiritual sub- 
stances, the number of which he endeavoured to 
assign according to the number of motions ap- 
parent in the heavenly bodies. But he did not 
say that there were any spiritual substances 
with immediate rule over the inferior bodies, 
except perhaps human souls. And this was be- 
cause he did not consider that any operations 
were exercised in the inferior bodies except the 
natural ones for which the government of the 
heavenly bodies sufficed But because we assert 
that many things are done in the inferior bod- 
ies besides the natural corporeal actions, for 
which the movements of the heavenly bodies 
are not sufficient, therefore in our opinion we 
must assert that the angels possess an immedi- 
ate rule not only over the heavenly bodies, but 
also over the inferior bodies. 

Reply Obj. 3. Philosophers have held differ- 
ent opinions about immaterial substances. For 
Plato laid down that immaterial substances 
were types and species of sensible bodies, and 
that some were more universal than others ; and 
so he held that immaterial substances preside 
immediately over all sensible bodies, and differ- 
ent ones over different bodies.® But Aristotle 
held that immaterial substances are not the spe- 
cies of sensible bodies, but something higher 
and more universal ; and so he did not attribute 
to them any immediate presiding over single 
bodies, but only over the universal agents, the 
heavenly bodies.^ Avicenna followed a middle 

^See below, aus. 3; cf. Destrez, Mfl. Mandonnet (i, 
128); Chenu, M61. Mandonnet (i, IQ5). 

* Metaphysics, xn, 8 (1073^32). 

• Cf. Q. LXXXIV, AA. I, 4; Q- I'XV, A. 4: Q. XXII, A. 2. 

^Metaphysics, vn, 8 (to33*»27); xii, 8 (xo73“32); cf. 

also Maimonides, Guide, xvn (FR 282). 
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course.® For he agreed with Plato in supposing 
some spiritual substance to preside immediately 
in the sphere of active and passive elements, be- 
cause, as Plato also said, he held that the forms 
of these sensible things are derived from imma- 
terial substances. But he differed from Plato be- 
cause he supposed only one immaterial sub- 
stance to preside over all inferior bodies, which 
he called the agent intelligence. 

The holy doctors held with the Platonists 
that different spiritual substances were placed 
over corporeal things. For Augustine says (qq. 
Lxxxm, qu. 79) :® Every visible thing in this 
world has an angelic power placed over it. And 
Damascene says (De Fid. Orth, ii, 4);^ “The 
devil was one of the angelic powers who pre- 
sided over the terrestrial order”; and Origen 
says on the text, When the ass saw the angel 
(Num. 22. 23), that “the world has need of an- 
gels who preside over beasts, and over the birth 
of animals, and trees, and plants, and over the 
increase of all other things” {Horn, xiv in 
Num.).^ The reason of this, however, is not that 
one kind of angel is more fitted by his nature to 
preside over animals than over plants, because 
each angel, even the least, has a higher and more 
universal power than any kind of corporeal 
thing. The reason is to be sought in the order of 
Divine wisdom, Who places different rulers over 
different things. Nor does it follow that there 
are more than nine orders of angels, because, as 
above expounded (q. cviir, a. 2 ), the orders are 
distinguished by their general offices. Hence as 
according to Gregory® “all the angels whose 
proper office is to preside over the demons are 
of the order of the Powers, so to the order of 
the Virtues do those angels seem to belong who 
preside over purely corporeal creatures ; for by 
their ministration miracles are sometimes per- 
formed.” 

Article 2. Whether Corporeal Matter Obeys 
the Mere Will of an Angel? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that corporeal matter obeys the 
mere will of an angel. 

Objection i. For the power of an angel excels 
the power of the soul. But corporeal matter cer- 
tainly obeys a conception of the soul, for the 
body of man is changed by a conception of the 
soul as regards heat and cold, and sometimes 

» Meta., IX, 3 (104Tb); 4 (i04vb); cf. also Q. LXV, a. 4; 
0 . LXXXIV, A. 4. 

• PL 40, 00. 

’PGq4. 873. 

*PGi2,68o. 

• In Evang., ii, hom. 34 (PL 76, 1251), 
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even as regards health and sickness. Therefore 
much more is corporeal matter changed by a 
conception of an angel. 

Obj. 2. Further, whatever can be done by an 
inferior power, can be done by a superior power. 
Now the power of an angel is superior to cor- 
poreal power. But a body by its power is able 
to transform corporeal matter, as appears when 
fire begets fire. Therefore much more effica- 
ciously can an angel by his power transform 
corporeal matter. 

Obj. 3. Further, all corporeal nature is under 
angelic administration, as appears above (a. i), 
and thus it appears that bodies are as instru- 
ments to the angels, for an instrument is essen- 
tially a mover moved. Now in effects there is 
something that is due to the power of their prin- 
cipal agents, and which cannot be due to the 
power of the instrument, and it is this that takes 
the principal place in the effect. For example, 
digestion is due to the force of natural heat, 
which is the instrument of the nutritive soul, 
but that living flesh is thus generated is due to 
the power of the soul Again the cutting of the 
wood is from the saw, but that it assumes at 
length the form of a bed is due to the power of 
the craftsman. Therefore the substantial form 
which takes the principal place in the corporeal 
effects, is due to the angelic power. There- 
fore matter obeys the angels in receiving its 
form. 

On the contrary, Augustine says,^ “It is not 
to be thought that this visible matter obeys 
these rebel angels; for il obey.s God alone.’’ 

/ answer that, The Platonists asserted- that 
the forms w'hich are in matter are caused by 
immaterial forms, because they said that the 
material forms are participations of immaterial 
forms. Avicenna followed them in this opinion 
to some extent, for he said that “all forms 
which are in matter, proceed from the concept 
of the intelligence,’* and that “corporeal agents 
only dispose [matterl for the forms. They 
seem to have been deceived on this point, 
through supposing a form to be something made 
per sc, so that it would he the effect of a formal 
principle. But, as the Philosopher proves,** what 
is made, properly speaking, is (he composite; 
for this, prope*‘ly speaking, is what subsists. But 
the form is called a being not as *hat which is, 
but as that by which something is; and conse- 
quently neither is a form, properly speaking, 

» De Trin., in. 8 (PL 875). ’ Cf. Q. LXV, A. 4. 

• Meta , i\, ^ (lo^vbL cf. Q lxxxiv, a. 4. 

* Metaphysics, vn, 8 (ioj3**i7)- 


made; for that is made which is, since to be 
made is nothing but the way to being. 

Now it is manifest that what is made is like 
to the maker, because every agent makes its 
like. So whatever makes natural things, has a 
likeness to the composite; either because it is 
composite itself, as when fire begets fire, or be- 
cause the whole composite as to both matter 
and form is within its power, which is proper to 
God. Therefore every informing of matter is ei- 
ther immediately from God, or from some cor- 
poreal agent, but not immediately from an 
angel. 

Reply Obj. i. Our soul is united to the body 
as the form, and so it is not surprising for the 
body to be formally changed by the soul’s con- 
ception, especially as the movement of the sen- 
sitive appetite, which is accompanied with a 
certain bodily change, is subject to the com- 
mand of reason. An angel, however, has not the 
same relation with natural bodies, and hence 
the argument does not hold. 

Reply Obj. 2. Whatever an inferior power can 
do. a superior power can do, not in the same 
way, but in a more excellent way; for example, 
the intellect can know sensible things in a more 
excellent way than sense knows them. So an an- 
gel can change corporeal matter in a more excel- 
lent way than can corporeal agents, that is by 
moving the corporeal agents them,selves, as be- 
ing the superior cause. 

Reply Obi 3- There is nothing to prevent 
some natural effect taking place by angelic pow- 
er for v\hich the power of corporeal agents 
would not suffice This, however, is not to obey 
an angel's will (as neither does matter obey the 
mere will of a cook, when by regulating the fire 
acGording to the prescription of the art he pro- 
duces a dish that the fire could not have pro- 
duced by it.self), since to reduce matter to the 
act of the substantial form does not exceed the 
power of a corporeal agent; for it is natural for 
like to make like. 

Article 3. Whether Bodies Obey the Angels 
as Regards Local Motion? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that bodies do not obey the angels 
in local motion. 

Objection i. For the local motion of natural 
bodies follows on their forms But the angels do 
not cause the forms of natural bodies, as stated 
above (a. 2; q lxv. a, 4; q. xci, a. 2). There- 
fore neither can they cause in them local mo- 
tion. 
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Ob}, 2, Further, the Philosopher proves* that 
“local motion is the first of all movements.** 
But the angels cannot cause other movements 
by a formal change of the matter. Therefore 
neither can they cause local motion. 

Ohj. 3. Further, the corporeal members obey 
the conception of the soul as regards local 
movement, as having in themselves some prin- 
ciple of life. In natural bodies, however, there is 
no vital principle. Therefore they do not obey 
the angels in local motion. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {De Trin, hi, 
8, 9)* that the angels use corporeal seed to pro- 
duce certain effects. But they cannot do this 
without causing local movement. Therefore 
bodies obey them in local motion. 

I answer that. As Dionysius says {Div, Nom, 
vii):^ “Divine wisdom has joined the ends of 
the first to the principles of the second.^’ Hence 
it is clear that the inferior nature at its highest 
point reaches to the superior nature. Now cor- 
poreal nature is below the spiritual nature. But 
among all corporeal movements the most per- 
fect is local motion, as the Philosopher proves."* 
The reason of this is that what is moved locally 
is not as such in potency to anything intrinsic, 
but only to something extrinsic — that is, to 
place. Therefore the corporeal nature has a nat- 
ural aptitude to be moved immediately by the 
spiritual nature as regards place. Hence also the 
philosophers asserted"’ that the supreme bodies 
are moved locally by the spiritual substances. 
And so we see that the soul moves the body first 
and chiefly by a local motion. 

Reply Ob] 1. There are in bodies other local 
movements besides those which result from the 
forms; for instance, the ebb and flow of the sea 
does not follow from the substantial form of 
the water, but from the influence of the moon 
And much more can local movements result 
from the power of spiritual substances. 

Reply Ohj 2. The angels, by causing local 
motion, as the first motion, can thereby cause 
other movements; that is. by employing corpo- 
real agents to produce these effects, as a work- 
man employs fire to soften iron. 

Reply Obj. 3. The power of an angel is not so 
limited as is the power of the soul. Hence the 
moving power of the soul is limited to the body 
united to it, which is vivified by it, and by which 
it can move other things. But an angel’s power 
is not limited to any body. Hence it can move 
locally bodies not joined to it. 

1 Physics, viTi, 7 (26o'‘28). ^ PL 42, 875* 878. 

3 Sect. 3 (PG 3, ^12).^ Op. cit. (26t“l4). ^ Cf. Q. LVIl, A. 2, 
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A&tiCie 4. Whether Angels Cm. Work 
Miracles t 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that the angels can work miracles. 

Objection i. For Gregory says {Bom. xxnv 
in Ev.):^ “Those spirits are called virtues by 
whom signs and miracles are usually done.” 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine says (qq. Lxxxni.; 
gu. 79)^ that “ magicians work miracles by pri- 
vate contract; good Christians by public jus- 
tice, bad Christians by the signs of public jus- 
tice.” But magicians work miracles because 
“they are heard by the demons,” as be says else- 
where in the same work.* Therefore the demons 
can work miracles. Therefore much more can 
the good angels. 

Obj. 3. Further, Augustine says in the same 
work (ibid.) that “it is not absurd to believe 
that all the things we see happen may be 
brought about by the lower powers that dwell in 
our atmosphere.” But when an effect of natural 
causes is produced outside the order of natural 
cause, we call it a miracle, as, for instance, 
when anyone is cured of a fever without the op- 
eration of nature. Therefore the angels and de- 
mons can work miracles. 

Obj. 4. Further, superior power is not subject 
to the order of an inferior cause. But corporeal 
nature is inferior to an angel. Therefore an an- 
gel can work outside the order of corporeal 
agents, which is to work miracles. 

On the contrary, It is written of God (Ps. 
135 4) • Who alone doth great nmiders. 

I answer that, A miracle properly so called is 
when something is done outside the order of na- 
ture. But it is not enough for a miracle if some- 
thing is done outside the order of any particu- 
lar nature ; for otherwise anyone would perform 
a miracle by throwing a stone upwards, as such 
a thing is outside the order of the stone’s nature. 
So for something to be called a miracle it is re- 
quired that it be against the order of the whole 
created nature. But God alone can do this, be- 
cause, whatever an angel or any other creature 
does by its own power, is according to the order 
of created nature, and thus it is not a miracle. 
Hence God alone can work miracles. 

Reply Ohj. I. Some angels are said to work 
miracles either because God works miracles at 
their request, in the same way as holy men are 
said to work miracles, or because they exercise 

•PL 76, 1251. ’PL 40, 92, 

• Cf. Liber xxt Sent., 4; among the suppositious works 
of St. Augustine. (PL 40, 726). 
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a kind of ministry in the miracles which take 
place, as in collecting the dust in the general 
resurrection, or by doing something of that 
kind. 

Reply Obj, 2. Properly speaking, as said 
above, miracles are those things which are done 
outside the order of the whole of created nature. 
But as we do not know all the power of created 
nature, it follows that when anything is done 
outside the order of created nature by a power 
unknown to us, it is called a miracle as regards 
ourselves. So when the demons do anytliing of 
their own natural power, these things are called 
miracles not in an absolute sense, but in refer- 
ence to ourselves. In this way the magicians 
work miracles through the demons; and these 
are said to be done “by private contract,” since 
every power of the creature, in the universe, 
may be compared to the power of a private per- 
son in a city. Hence when a magician does any- 
thing by compact with the devil, this is done as 
it were by private contract. On the other hand, 
the Divine justice is in the w^hole universe as the 
public law is in the city. Therefore good Chris- 
tians, so far as they work miracles by Divine 
justice, are said to work miracles “by public 
justice”; but bad Christians “by the signs of 
public justice,” as by invoking the name of 
Christ, or by making use of other sacred 
signs. 

Reply Obj. 3. Spiritual powers are able to 
effect whatever happens in this visible w’orld 
by employing corporeal seeds by local move- 
ment. 

Reply Obj. 4, Although the angels can do 
something which is outside the order of corpo- 
real nature, yet they cannot do anything out- 
side the whole created order, which is essential 
to a miracle, as explained above. 

QUESTION CXI 

The action of the angels on man 

{In Four Articles') 

We now consider the action of the angels on 
man, and inquire : ( i ) How far they can change 
them by their own natural powder. (2) How^ they 
are sent by God to the ministry of men (q. 
cxii), (3) How they guard and protect men (q. 
cxm). Under the first head there are four 
points of inquiry: (i) Whether an angel can 
enlighten the human intellect? (2) Whether he 
can change man's will? (3) Whether he can 
change man’s imagination? (4) Whether he can 
change man’s senses? 


Article i. Whether an Angel Can 
Enlighten Man? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that an angel cannot enlighten man. 

Objection 1. For man is enlightened by faith. 
Hence Dionysius {EccL Hier. iii)* attributes 
enlightenment to baptism, as the sacrament of 
faith. But faith is immediately from God, ac- 
cording to Eph. 2. 8: By grace you are saved 
through faith, and that not of yourselves j for it 
is the gift of God. Therefore man is not en- 
lightened by an angel, but immediately by God. 

Obj. 2. f urther, on the words, God hath man- 
ifested it to them (Rom. i. 19), the gloss ob- 
serves^ that “not only natural reason availed,” 
for the manifestation of Divine truths to men, 
“but God also revealed them by His work,” that 
is, by His creature. But both arc immediately 
from God — that is, natural reason and the crea- 
ture. Therefore God enlightens man immedi- 
ately. 

Obj. 3. Further, whoever is enlightened is 
aw^are of being enlightened. But man is not 
aware of being enlightened by angels. There- 
fore he is not enlightened by them. 

On the contrary, Dionysius says {Cml. Ever. 
iv)^ that the revelation of Divine things reach- 
es men through the ministry of the angels. But 
such revelation is an enlightenment, as we have 
stated (q. cvi, a. i; q. cvii, a. 2). Therefore 
men are enlightened by the angels. 

/ answer that, Since the order of Divine 
Providence disposes that lower things be sub- 
ject to the actions of higher, as explained above 
(q. cix, a. 2), just as the inferior angels are en- 
lightened by the superior, so men, who are in- 
ferior to the angels, are enlightened by them. 

The modes of each of these kinds of enlight- 
enment are in one way alike and in another way 
unlike. For. as was shown above (q. cvi, a. i), 
the enlightenment which consists in making 
known Divine truth has two functions: namely, 
according as the inferior intellect is strength- 
ened by the action of the superior intellect, and 
according as the intelligible species which are in 
the superior intellect are proposed to the infe- 
rior so as to be grasped by it. This takes place 
in the angels when the superior angel divides his 
universal concept of the truth according to the 
capacity of the inferior angel, as explained 
above {ibid.). 

* Sect. 3 (PG 3, 307) ; cf. also ii, 1 (PG 3, 392)- 
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The human intellect, however, cannot grasp 
the universal truth itself unveiled, because its 
nature requires it to understand by turning to 
the phantasms, as above explained (q. lxxxiv, 
A. 7). So the angels propose the intelligible 
truth to men under the likenesses of sensible 
things, according to what Dionysius says 
Hier. i),* that, “It is impossible for the divine 
ray to shine on us, otherwise than shrouded by 
the variety of the sacred veils.” On the other 
hand, the human intellect as the inferior, is 
strengthened by the action of the angelic intel- 
lect. And in these two ways man is enlightened 
by an angel. 

Reply Obj. i. Two dispositions come together 
in the virtue of faith. First, the habit of the in- 
tellect by which it is disp>oscd to obey the will 
tending to Divine truth. For the intellect as- 
sents to the truth of faith not as convinced by 
the reason, hut as commanded by the will; 
hence Augustine says.^ “No one believes except 
willingly.” In this respect faith comes from God 
alone. Secondly, faith requires that what is to be 
believed be proposed to the believer, which is 
accomplished by man, according to Rom. 10. 17, 
Faith cometh by hearing; but principally, how- 
ever, by the angels, by whom Divine things are 
revealed to men. Hence the angels h.nve some 
part in the enlightenment of faith. Moreover, 
men are enlightened by the angels not only con- 
cerning what is to be believed, but also as re- 
gards what is to be done. 

Reply Obj. 2 Natural reason, which is imme- 
diately from God, can be strengthened by an an- 
gel, as we have said above. Again, the more the 
human intellect is strengthened, so much higher 
an intelligible truth can be elicited from the 
species derived from creatures. Thus man is 
assisted by an angel so that he may obtain 
from creatures a more perfect knowledge of 
God. 

Reply Obj. 3. Intellectual operation and en- 
lightenment can be understood in two ways. 
First, on the part of the thing understood. Thus 
whoever understands or is enlightened, knows 
that he understands or is enlightened, because 
he knows that the thing is made known to him. 
Secondly, on the part of the principle. And in 
this case it does not follow that whoever un- 
derstands a truth knows what the intellect is, 
which is the principle of the intellectual opera- 
tion. In like manner not everyone who is en- 
lightened by an angel knows that he is enlight- 
ened by him. 

‘Sect. 2 (PG 3, 121). 
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Article a. Whether the Angels Can 
Change the Will of Man? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that the angels can change the will 
of man. 

Objection i. For, upon the text, Who maketh 
His angels spirits and His ministers a flame of 
fire (Heb. i. 7), the gloss notes^ that “they are 
fire, as being spiritually fervent, and as burning 
away our vices.” This could not be, however, 
unless they changed the will. Therefore the an- 
gels can change the will. 

Obj. 2. Further, Bede says {Super Matt. 15, 
ii),^ that the devil does not send wicked 
thoughts, but kindles them. Damascene, how- 
ever, says that he also sends them, for he re- 
marks that “every malicious act and unclean 
pas.sion is contrived by the demons and put into 
men” (De Fid. Orth, ii, 4) In like manner also 
the good angels introduce and kindle good 
thoughts. But this could only be if they changed 
the vrill. Therefore the will is changed by them. 

Obj. 3 Further, the angel, as above explained, 
enlightens the human intellect by means of the 
phantasms. But as the imagination which serves 
the intellect can be changed by an angel, so can 
the sensitive appetite which serves the will, be- 
cause it also is a power using a corporeal organ. 
Therefore as the angel enlightens the mind, so 
can he change the will. 

On the contrary, To change the will belongs 
to God alone, according to Prov. 21. i: The 
heart of the kmg is in the hand of the Lord, 
whithersoever He will He shall turn it. 

/ answer that, The will can be changed in two 
ways. First, from within. And in this way, since 
the movement of the will is nothing but the in- 
clination of the will to the thing willed, God 
alone can thus change the will, because He gives 
the power of such an inclination to the intellec- 
tual nature. For as the natural inclination is 
from God alone Who gives the nature, so the 
inclination of the will is from God alone, Who 
causes the will. 

Secondly, the will is moved from without. 
As regards an angel, this can be only in one way, 
— by the good apprehended by the intellect. 
Hence in as far as anyone may be the cause w^hy 
anything be apprehended as a desirable good, so 
far does he move the will. In this way also God 

^Glossa Lombardi (PL ig2, 410); IbU., on Ps. 103.4 
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alone can move the will efficaciously; but an other can communicate bis knowledge to the 


angel and man move the w'li by way of per- 
suasion, as above explained (q. cvi, a. 2). 

In addition to this manner the human will can 
be moved from without in another way; 
namely, by the passion residing in the sensitive 
appetite. Thus by concupiscence or anger the 
will is inclined to will something. In this man- 
ner the angels, as being able to rouse these pas- 
sions, can move the will, not however by neces- 
sity, for the will always remains free to consent 
to, or to resist, the passion. 

Reply Obj. i. Those who act as God’s minis- 
ters, either men or angels, are said to burn away 
vices, and to incite to virtue by way of persua- 
sion. 

Reply Obj. 2. The demon cannot put thoughts 
in our minds by causing them from within, 
since the act of the knowing power is subject to 
the will; nevertheless the devil is called the 
kindler of thoughts, inasmuch as he incites to 
thought, by the desire of the things thought of, 
by way of persuasion, or by rousing the passions. 
Damascene calls this kindling ‘‘a putting in,” be- 
cause such a work is accomplished within. But 
good thoughts are attributed to a higher prin- 
ciple, namely, God, though they may be pro- 
cured by the ministry of the angels. 

Reply Obj. 3. The human intellect in its pres- 
ent state can understand only by turning to the 
phantasms. Bui the human will can will some- 
thing following the judgment of reason rather 
than the passion of the sensitive appetite. Hence 
the comparison does not hold. 

Artici-E 3. Whether an An^el Can 
Change Man*s Imagination? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that an angel cannot change man’s 
imagination. 

Objection i. For the phantasy, as is said in 
the book on the SouU^ is “a motion caused by 
the sense in act.” But if this motion were caused 
by an angel, it would not be caused by the sense 
in act. Therefore it is contrary to the nature of 
the phantasy, which is the act of the imagina- 
tive power, to be changed by an angel. 

Obj. 2. Further, since the forms in the imagi- 
nation are spiritual, they are nobler than the 
forms existing in sensible matter. But an angel 
cannot impress forms upon sensible matter (Q. 
cx, A, 2). Therefore he cannot impress forms 
on the imagination, and so he cannot change it. 

Obj. 3. Further, Augustine says (Gen. ad lit. 
3 di, 12):^ “One spirit by intermingling with an- 

1 Aristotle, iii, 3 (420*1). * PL 34, 464. 


Other spirit by these images, so that the latter 
either understands it himself, or accepts it as 
understood by the other.” But it does not seem 
that an angel can be mingled with the human 
imagination, nor that the imagination can seize 
the intelligibles, which are what the angel 
knows. Therefore it seems that an angel cannot 
change the imagination. 

Obj. 4. Further, in the imaginative vision man 
cleaves to the likenesses of the things as to the 
things themselves. But in this there is deception. 
So as a good angel cannot be the cause of de- 
ception, it seems that he cannot cause the im- 
aginative vision by changing the imagination. 

On the contrary, Those things which are seen 
in dreams are seen by imaginative vision. But 
the angels reveal things in dreams, as appears 
from Matt. i. 20; 2. 13, 19 in regard to the 
angel who appeared to Joseph in dreams. There- 
fore an angel can move the imagination. 

I answer that. Both a good and a bad angel 
by their owm natural power can move the hu- 
man imagination. This may be explained as fol- 
lows. For it was said above (q. cx, a. 3), that 
corporeal nature obeys the angel as regards local 
movement, so that whatever can be caused by 
the local movement of bodies is .subject to the 
natural power of the angels. Now it is manifest 
that imaginative apparitions are sometimes 
caused in us by the local movement of animal 
spirits and humours. Hence Aristotle says,® when 
assigning the cause of visions in dreams, that 
‘ when an animal sleeps, the blood descends in 
abundance to the sensitive principle, and move- 
ments de?.cend with it”; that is, the impressions 
leff from the movements of sensible things, 
which movements are preserved in the animal 
spirits, “and move the sensitive principle,” so 
that a certain appearance ensues, as if the sen- 
sitive principle were being Len changed by the 
external objects themselves. Indeed, the dis- 
turbance of the spirits and humours may be so 
great that such appearances may even occur to 
those who are awake, as is seen in mad people, 
and the like. So, as this happens by a natural 
disturbance of the humours, and sometimes also 
by the will of man w'ho voluntarily imagines 
what he previously experienced, so also the .same 
may be done by the power of a good or a bad 
angel, sometimes with alienation from the bodily 
sen.ses, sometimes without such alienation. 

Reply Obj. i. The principle of the imagina- 
tion is from the sense in act. For we cannot im- 
agine what we have never perceived by the 

• Sleep, 3 (461**! i). 
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senses, either wholly or partly; as a man bom 
blind cannot imagine colour. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the imagination is informed in such a way 
that the act of the imaginative movement arises 
from the impressions preserved within, as we 
have said above. 

Reply Obj. 2. An angel changes the imagina- 
tion, not indeed by the impression of an im- 
aginative form in no way previously received 
from the senses (for he cannot make a man 
born blind imagine colour), but by local move- 
ment of the spirits and humours, as explained 
above. 

Reply Obj. 3. The commingling of the angelic 
spirit with the human imagination is not a 
mingling of essences, but by reason of an effect 
which he produces in the imagination in the 
way stated above, so that he shows man what 
he [the angel] knows, but not in the way he 
knows. 

Reply Obj. 4. An angel causing an imagina- 
tive vision, sometimes enlightens the intellect 
at the same time, so that it knows what these 
images signify, and then there is no deception. 
But sometimes by the angelic operation the 
likenesses of things only appear in the imagina- 
tion. But neither then is deception caused by 
the angel, but by the defect in the intellect of 
him to whom such things appear. Thus neither 
was Christ a cause of deception when He spoke 
many things to the people in parables, which He 
did not explain to them. 

Article 4. Whether an Angel Can 
Change the Unman Senses? 

Wc proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
seems that an angel cannot change the human 
senses. 

Objection i. For the sensitive operation is a 
vital operation. But such an operation does not 
come from an extrinsic principle. Therefore the 
sensitive operation cannot be caused by an an- 
gel. 

Obj, 2, Further, the sensitive operation is no- 
bler than the nutritive. But the angel cannot 
change the nutritive power, nor other natural 
forms. Therefore neither can be change the sen- 
sitive power. 

Obj. 3. Further, the senses are naturally 
moved by the sensible objects. But an angel 
cannot change the order of nature (q cx, a. 4). 
Therefore an angel cannot change the senses, 
but these are changed always by the sensible ob- 
ject. 

On the contrary, The angels who overturned 
Sodom, struck the people of Sodom with blind- 
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ness or so that they could not find 

the door (Gen. 19. 11). The same is recorded 
of’ the Syrians whom Eliseus led into Samaria 
(IV Kings 6. 18). 

/ answer that, The senses may be changed in 
a twofold manner. From without, as when they 
are changed by the sensible object. And from 
within, for we see that the senses are changed 
when the spirits and humours are disturbed; as 
for example, a sick man^s tongue, charged with 
choleric humour, tastes everything as bitter, 
and the like with the other senses. Now an an- 
gel, by his natural power, can work a change in 
the senses both ways. For an angel can offer the 
senses a sensible object from without, formed 
by nature or by the angel himself, as when he 
assumes a body, as w^e have said above (0. 

A. 2). Likewise he can move the spirits and hu- 
mours from within, as above remarked (a. 3), 
by which the senses are changed in various ways. 

Reply Obj, i. The principle of the sensitive 
operation cannot be without the interior prin- 
ciple which is the sensitive power; but this 
interior principle can be moved in many ways 
by the exterior principle, as explained above. 

Reply Obj. 2. By the interior movement of 
the spirits and humours an angel can do some- 
thing towards changing the act of the nutritive 
power, and also of the appetitive and .sensitive 
power, and of any other power using a corporeal 
organ. 

Reply Obj. 3. An angel can do nothing outside 
the entire order of creatures, but he can outside 
some particular order of nature, since he is not 
subject to that order. Thus in some special way 
an angel can work a change in the senses outside 
the common way of nature. 

QUESTION CXII 
The mission of the angels 
{In Four Articles) 

We next consider the mission of the angels. Un- 
der this head arise four points of inquiry: (i) 
Whether any angels are sent on works of min- 
istry? (2) Whether all are sent? (3) Whether 
those who are sent stand before God. (4) From 
what orders they are sent. 

Article i. Whether the Angels Are Sent on 
Works of M mis try? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It would 

' These are the only two passages in the Greek version 
where the word Aopao-ta appears It expresses, in fact, 
the effect produced on the people of Sodom— namely, 
dazzling (French version, fbhuissement), which the Latin 
cacitas (blindness) does not necessarily imply. 
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seem that the angels are not sent on works of work concerning a corporeal creature, the angel 
ministry. applies himself anew to that body by his power, 


Objection t. For every mission is to some de* 
terminate place. But intellectual actions do not 
determine a place, for intellect abstracts from 
the here and now. Since therefore the angelic ac* 
tions are intellectual, it appears that the angels 
are not sent to perform their own actions. 

Obj. 2. Further, the empyrean heaven is the 
place that befits the angelic dignity. Therefore 
if they are sent to us in ministry, it seems that 
something of their dignity would be lost, which 
is not fitting. 

Obj. 3. Further, external occupation hinders 
the contemplation of wisdom; hence it is said: 
He that is less in action, shall receive wisdom 
(Ecclus. 38. 25). So if some angels are sent on 
external ministrations, they would seemingly 
be hindered from contemplation. But the whole 
of their happiness consists in the contemplation 
of God. So if they were sent, their happiness 
would be lessened, which is unfitting. 

Obj. 4. Further, to minister is the part of an 
inferior. Hence it is written (Luke 22. 27): 
Which is the greater, he that sitteth at table, or 
he that serveth? is not he that sitteth at table? 
But the angels are naturally greater than we are. 
Therefore they are not sent to administer to us. 

On the contrary, It is written (Exod 23. 20) : 
Behold / will send My angels who shall go be-- 
fore thee. 

I answer that, From what has been said 
above (q. cviir, a. 6), it may be shown that 
some angels are sent in ministry by God. For, 
as we have already stated (q, xliii, a. i), in 
treating of the mission of the Divine Persons, he 
is said to be sent who in any way proceeds from 
another so as to begin to be where he was not, 
or to be in another way where he already was. 
Thus the Son, or the Holy Ghost is said to be 
sent as proceeding from the Father by origin, 
and begins to be in a new way by grace or by 
the nature assumed, where He was before by the 
presence of His Godhead. For it is proper to 
God to be present everywhere, because, since 
He is the universal agent, His power reaches to 
all being, and hence He exists in all things (q. 

VIII, A. i). 

An angel’s power, however, as a particular 
agent, does not reach to the whole universe, but 
reaches to one thing in such a v ty as not to 
reach another. And so he is here in such a man- 
ner as not to be there. But it is clear from what 
was above stated (q. cx, a. i), that the cor- 
poreal creature is governed by the angels. 
Hence, whenever an angel has to perform any 


and in that way begins to be there afresh. Now 
all this takes place by Divine command. Hence 
it follows that an angel is sent by God. 

Yet the action performed by the angel who is 
sent proceeds from God as from its first prin- 
ciple, at Whose nod and by Whose authority 
the angels work ; and is reduced to God as to its 
last end. Now this is what is meant by a min- 
ister, for a minister is an intelligent instru- 
ment; but an instrument is moved by another, 
and its action is ordered to another. Hence an- 
gels* actions are called ministries; and for this 
reason they are said to be sent in ministry. 

Reply Obj. i. An operation can be intellectual 
in two ways. In one way, as dwelling in the intel- 
lect itself, as contemplation. Such an operation 
does not require to be in a place; indeed, as 
Augustine says {De Trin. iv, 20) “Even we 
ourselves as mentally tasting something eternal, 
are not in this world.” In another sense an ac- 
tion is said to be intellectual because it is regu- 
lated and commanded by some intellect. In that 
sense the intellectual operations evidently have 
sometimes a determinate place. 

Reply Obj. 2. The empyrean heaven belongs 
to the angelic dignity by way of fitness, since it 
is fitting that the higher body should be ap- 
pointed to that nature which occupies a rank 
above bodies. Yet an angel does not derive his 
dignity from the empyrean heaven. So when he 
is not actually in the empyrean heaven, nothing 
of his dignity is lost, as neither does a king less- 
en his dignity when not actually sitting on his 
regal throne, which suits his dignity. 

Reply Obj. 3. In ourselves the purity of con- 
templation is obscured by exterior occupation 
because we give ourselves to action through 
the sensitive powers, the action of which when 
it is intense impedes the action of the intellectu- 
al powers. An angel, on the contrary, regulates 
his exterior actions by the intellectual opera- 
tion alone. Hence it follows that his external oc- 
cupations in no respect impede his contempla- 
tion, because, given two actions, one of which is 
the rule and the reason of the other, one does 
not hinder but helps the other. Therefore Greg- 
ory says {Moral, ii)^ that “the angels do not go 
abroad in such a manner as to lose the delights 
of inw^ard contemplation.” 

Reply Obj. 4. In their external actions the 
angels chiefly minister to God, and secondarily 
to us ; not because we are superior to them, abso- 
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lately speaking, but because, since every man or 
angel by cleaving to God is made one spirit 
with God) he is thereby superior to every crea- 
ture. Hence the Apostle says (Phil 2. 3) : Es^ 
teeming others better than themselves. 

Article 2. Whether All the Angels Are 
Sent in Ministry? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that all the angels are sent in min- 
istry. 

Objection i. For the Apostle says (Heb. i. 
14) : All arc ministering spirits ^ sent to minister 
(Vulg., Are they not all . . .?). 

Obj. 2. Further, among the orders, the high- 
est is that of the Seraphim, as stated above (Q. 
cviii, A. 6). But a Seraph was sent to purify the 
lips of the prophet (Isa. 6. 6, 7). Therefore 
much more are the inferior orders sent. 

Obj, 3. Further, the Divine Persons infinitely 
excel all the angelic orders. But the Divine Per- 
sons are sent. Therefore much more are even 
the highest angels sent. 

Obj. 4. Further, if the superior angels are not 
sent to the external ministries, this can only be 
because the superior angels execute the Divine 
ministries by means of the inferior angels. But 
as all the angels are unequal, as stated above 
(q. l, a. 4), each angel has an angel inferior to 
himself except the last one. Therefore only the 
last angel would be sent in ministry, which con- 
tradicts the words, Thomands thousands 
ministered to Him (Dan 7. 10). 

On the contrary f Gregory says {Horn, xxxiv 
in quoting the statement of Dionysius 

{C(bI. Bier, xiii),^ that “the higher ranks fulfil 
no exterior service.” 

/ answer that^ As appears from what has been 
said above (q. cvi, a. 3; q. cx, a. i), the order 
of Divine Providence has so disposed not only 
among the angels, but also in the whole uni- 
verse, that inferior things are administered by 
the superior. By the Divine dispensation, how- 
ever, this order is sometimes departed from as 
regards corporeal things for the sake of a higher 
order, that is, according as it is suitable for the 
manifestation of grace. That the man born 
blind was enlightened (John, g.i), that Lazarus 
was raised from the dead (John ii. 43), w’as ac- 
complished immediately by God without the 
action of the heavenly bodies. Moreover both 
good and bad angels can work some effect in 
these bodies independently of the heavenly 
bodies, by the condensation of the clouds into 
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ram^ and by producing some such effects. Not 
can anyone doubt that God can immediately re# 
veal things to men without the help of the an- 
gels, and the superior angels without the in- 
ferior. From this standpoint some have said® 
that according to the general law the superior 
angels are not sent, but only the inferior, yet 
that sometimes, by Divine dispensation, the su- 
perior angels also are sent. 

This, however, does not seem to be reason- 
able, because the angelic order is according to 
the gifts of grace. Now the order of grace has 
no order above itself for the sake of which it 
should be passed over, as the order of nature is 
passed over for the sake of grace. It may like- 
wise be observed that the order of nature in the 
working of miracles is passed over for the 
strengthening of faith, which purpose would re- 
ceive no additional strength if the angelic order 
were passed over, since this could not be per- 
ceived by us. Further, there is nothing in the Di- 
vine ministries above the capacity of the in- 
ferior orders. Hence Gregory says (loc. cit.) 
that “those who announce the highest things 
are called archangels. For this rea.son the arch- 
angel Gabriel was sent to the Virgin Mary.’* 
And yet, as he says further on, this was the 
greatest of all the Divine ministries. Thus with 
Dionysius {Cal. Bier, xiii)^ w^e must say, with- 
out any distinction, that the superior angels arc 
never sent to the external ministry. 

Reply Obj. i. As in the missions of the Di- 
vine Persons there is a visible mission, in re- 
gard to the corporeal creature, and an invi.sible 
mission, in regard to a spiritual effect, so like- 
wise in the angelic missions there is an external 
mission, in respect of some administration of 
corporeal things — and on such a mission not all 
the angels are sent, — and an interior mission, in 
respect of some intellectual effect, just as one 
angel enlightens another — and in this way all 
the angels are sent. 

It may also be said that the Apostle wishes to 
prove that Christ is greater than the angels who 
were chosen as the messengers of the law, in or- 
der that He might thus show the excellence of 
the new over the old law. Hence there is no need 
to apply this to any other angels besides those 
who were sent to give the law. 

Reply Obj. 2. According to Dionysius {ibid.), 
the angel who was sent to purify the prophet’s 
lips was one of the inferior order, but was called 
a Seraph, that is, burning in an equivocal sense, 
because he came to burn the lips of the prophet. 

■ Dionysius, C<bI. Bier., xiii, 2 (PG 3, 300)4 
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It tnay abo be said tlmt* the supei?iar angels 
communicate their own proper ^fts whereby 
they are named, through the ministry of the in* 
ferior angels. Thus one of the Seraphim is de- 
sferibed as purifying by fire the prophet’s lips, 
not as if he did so immediately, but because an 
inferior angel did so by his power, just as the 
Pope is said to absolve a man when he gives ab- 
solution by means of someone else. 

Reply Oh], 3. The Divine Persons are not 
sent in ministry, but are said to be sent in an 
equivocal sense, as appears from what has been 
said (q. xlhi, a. i). 

Reply Obj. 4. Many grades exist in the Di- 
vine ministries. Hence there is nothing to pre- 
vent angels though unequal from being sent 
immediately in ministry, in such a manner how- 
ever that the superior are sent to the higher 
ministries, and the lower to the inferior minis- 
tries. 

Article 3. Whether All the Angels Who Are 
Sent Stand Before God? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that the angels who arc sent also 
stand before God {assistant). 

Objection i. For Gregory says {Horn, xxxiv 
in EvA “So the angels are sent and stand be- 
fore God; for, though the angelic spirit is lim- 
ited, yet the supreme Spirit, God, is not lim- 
ited” 

Obj. 2. Further, the angel was sent to ad- 
minister to Tobias. Yet he said, / am the angel 
Raphael^ one of the seven who stand before the 
Lord (Tob. 12. 15). Therefore the angels who 
are sent stand before God. 

Obj. 3. Further, every holy angel is nearer to 
God than Satan is. Yet Satan stood before God, 
according to Job. i. 6: When the sons of God 
came to stand before the Lord, Satan also was 
present among them. Therefore much more do 
the angels who are sent to minister stand before 
God. 

Obj. 4. Further, if the inferior angels do not 
stand before God, the reason is because they 
receive the Divine enlightenment not immedi- 
ately, but through the superior angels But every 
angel receives the Divine enlightenment from a 
superior, except the one who is highest of all. 
Therefore only the highest angel would stand 
before God, which is contrary to the text of 
Dan, 7. 10: Ten-thousand times a htmdred thou- 
sand stood before Him. Therefore the angels 
who are sent also stand before God. 

On the contrary y Gregory says, on Job. 25. 3: 
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h there any numbering of His soldHerst (Moral. 
xvii) ^Those powers stand before God who 
do not go forth as messengers to men.” There- 
fore those who are sent in ministry do not assist. 

J answer that, The angels are spoken of as 
being present before and administering, after 
the likeness of those who attend upon a king, 
some of whom ever wait upon him, and hear his 
commands immediately, while others there are 
to whom the royal commands are conveyed by 
those who are in attendance — for instance, those 
w’ho are placed at the head of the administration 
of various cities. These are said to administer, 
not to wait upon. 

We must therefore observe that all the an- 
gels gaze upon the Divine Essence immediately; 
in regard to which all, even those who minister, 
are said to stand before God. Hence Gregory 
says {Moral, ii)® that “those who are sent on 
the external ministry of our salvation can al- 
ways be present before or see the face of the 
Father.” Yet not all the angels can perceive the 
secrets of the Divine mysteries in the clearness 
itself of the Divine Essence, but only the su- 
perior angels who announce them to the inferior. 
And in that respect only the superior angels be- 
longing to the highest hierarchy are said to be 
present before God, those, according to Diony- 
sius,^ whose special prerogative it is to be en- 
lightened immediately by God. 

From this appears the reply to the first afid 
second objections, which are based on the first 
mode of attending 

Reply Obj. 3. Satan is not described as hav- 
ing stood before God, but as present among 
those who stood before God; for, as Gregory 
says {Moral, ii),^'’ “though he has lost happi- 
ness still he has retained a nature like to the 
angels.” 

Reply Obj. 4. All the attendants see some 
things immediately in the glory of the Divine 
Essence, and so it may be said that it is the 
prerogative of the whole of the highest hier- 
arch}’’ to be immediately enlightened by God. 
But the higher ones among them see more than 
is seen by the inferior; some of whom en- 
lighten others, as also among those who attend 
upon the king, one knows more of the king’s 
secrets than another. 

Article 4. Whether All the Angels of 
the Second Hierarchy Are Sent? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 

* Chap. XIII (PL 76, 20). • Chap, ill (PL 76, 556). 
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would $eem th^t all the angals of the second 
hierarchy are sent. 

Objection i. For all the angels either attend, 
or minister, according to Daniel 7. 10. But the 
angels of the second hierarchy do not stand be- 
fore God, for they are enlightened by the angels 
of the first hierarchy, as Dionysius says {Ccd. 
Hier. viii).^ Therefore all the angels of the sec- 
ond hierarchy are sent in ministry. 

Obj. 2. Further, Gregory says {Moral, xvii)* 
that “there are more who minister than who 
stand before the throne ” This would not be the 
case if the angels of the second hierarchy were 
not sent in ministry. Therefore all the angels 
of the second hierarchy are sent to minister. 

On the contrary f Dionysius says {CcbI. Hicr, 
viii)® that “the Dominations are above all sub- 
jection.’' But to be sent implies subjection. 
Therefore the Dominations are not sent to min- 
ister. 

I answer that. As above stated (a. r), to be 
sent to external ministry properly belongs to an 
angel according as he acts by Divine command 
in respect of any corporeal creature, which is 
part of the execution of the Divine ministry. 
Now the angelic properties are manifested by 
their names, as Dionysius says {CmL Ilier, 
vii).^ And therefore the angels of those orders 
are sent to external ministry whose names sig- 
nify some kind of administration. But the name 
Dominations does not signify any such adminis- 
tration, but only di^^position and command in 
administering. On the other hand, the names of 
the inferior orders imply administration, for 
the Angels and Archangels are called so from 
announcing, the Virtues and Powers are called 
so in respect of some act; and it is right that 
the Prince, according to what Gregory says 
{Horn, xxxiv in “be first among the 

workers.” Hence it belongs to these five orders 
to be sent to e.xternal ministry, but not to the 
four superior orders. 

Reply Obj. i. The Dominations are counted 
amongst the ministering angels, not as exercis- 
ing but as disposing and commanding what is 
to be done by others. Thus an architect docs not 
put his hands to the production of his art. but 
only disposes and orders w^hat others are to do. 

Reply Obj. 2. A twofold reason may be given 
in assigning the number of the attending and 
ministering angels. For Gregory says that those 
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who minister are more numerous than those 
who attend, because he takes the words (Dan. 
7. 10) thousands of thousands ministered to 
Him, not in a multiple but in a partitive sense, 
to mean thousands out of thousands. Thus the 
number of those who minister is indefinite, and 
signifies excess; but the number of attendants is 
finite as in the words added, and ten thousand 
times a hundred thousand assisted Him. This ex- 
planation rests on the opinion of the Platonists,® 
who said that the nearer things are to the one 
first principle, the smaller they are in number, 
just as the nearer a number is to unity, the lesser 
it is than multitude. This opinion is verified as 
regards the number of orders, as six administer 
and three stand before the throne. 

Dionysius, however (CcbI. Hier. xiv)^ de- 
clares that the multitude of angels surpasses all 
the multitude of material things; so that, just as 
the superior bodies exceed the inferior in magni- 
tude to an immea.surable degree, so the superior 
incorporeal natures surpass all corporeal na- 
tures in multitude, because whatever is better is 
more intended and more multiplied by God. 
Hence, as the attendants are superior to the 
ministers there will be more attendants than 
ministers. In this way, the words “thousands of 
thousands” are taken by way of multiplication, 
to signify a thousand times a thousand. And 
because ten times a hundred is a thousand, if it 
were said “ten times a hundred thousand” it 
would mean that there arc as many attendants 
as ministers. But since it is written “ten thou- 
sand times a hundred thousand,” we are given 
to understand that the attendants are much 
more numerous lhan the ministers. Nor is this 
said to signify that this is the precise number 
of angels, but rather that it is much greater, in 
that it exceeds all material multitude. This is 
signified by the multiplication together of the 
greatest numbers, namely ten, a hundred, and a 
thousand, as Dionysius remarks in the same 
passage. 

QUESTION CXTTT 

Of the guardianship of the good 

ANGELS AND THEIR WARFARE AGAINST 
THE EVIL ANGELS 
{In Ei^ht .Articles) 

We next consider the guardianship exercised by 
the good angels, and their warfare against the 

^ Lib. de Caxins, 4 (UA |66 23); Proclus, Inst. Theol.t 
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evil angels ( q . cxtv). Under the first head eight manner. It is moreover manifest that as re- 


points of inquiry arise: (i) Whether men are 
guarded by the angels? (i) Whether to each 
man is assigned a single guardian angel? (3) 
Whether the guardianship belongs only to the 
lowest order of angels? (4) Whether it is fitting 
for each man to have an angel guardian? ($) 
When does an angel’s guardianship of a man 
begin? (6) Whether the angel guardians always 
watch over men? (7) Whether the angel grieves 
over the loss of the one guarded? (8) Whether 
rivalry exists among the angels as regards their 
guardianship? 

Article i. Whether Men Are Guarded 
By the Angels? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that men are not guarded by the 
angels. 

Objection i. P"or guardians are assigned to 
some because they either do not know how, or 
are not able, to guard themselves, as children 
and the sick. But man is able to guard himself 
by his free choice, and knows how by his nat- 
ural knowledge of natural law. Therefore man 
is not guarded by an angel. 

Ohj. 2. Further, a strong guard makes a 
weaker one superfluous. But men are guarded 
by God, according to Ps. 1 20. 4 : He shall neither 
slumber nor sleep, that kcepeth Israel. There- 
fore man does not need to be guarded by an an- 
gel. 

Obj. 3. Further, the loss of the guarded comes 
back to the negligence of the guardian; hence 
it was said to a certain one : Keep this man; and 
if he shall slip away, thy life shall be for his life 
(III Kings 20. 39). Now many perish daily 
through falling into sin, whom the angels could 
help by visible appearance, or by miracles, or in 
some such way. The angels would therefore be 
negligent if men are given to their guardianship. 
But that is clearly false. Therefore the angels 
are not the guardians of men. 

On the contrary. It is written (Ps. 90. ii): 
He hath given His angels charge over thee, to 
keep thee in all thy ways. 

I answer that. According to the plan of Di- 
vine Providence, we find that in all things the 
movable and ..hangeable are moved and regu- 
lated by the immovable and unt hangcable, as 
all corporeal things by immovable spiritual sub- 
stances, and the inferior bodies by the superior 
which are unchangeable in substance. We our- 
selves also are regulated as regards conclusions, 
about which we may have various opinions, by 
the principles which we hold in an invariable 


gards things to be done human knowledge and 
affection can vary and fail from good in many 
ways. And so it was necessary that angels 
should be assigned for the guardianship of men, 
in order to regulate them and move them to 
good. 

Reply Obj. i. By free choice man can avoid 
evil to a certain degree, but not in any sufficient 
degree, for he is weak in affection towards good 
on account of the manifold passions of the soul. 
Likewise universal natural knowledge of the law, 
which by nature belongs to man, to a certain de- 
gree directs man to good, but not in a sufficient 
degree, because in the application of the univer- 
sal principles of law' to particular works man 
happens to be deficient in many ways. Hence it 
is written (Wisd. 9. 14) : The thoughts of mor- 
tal men are fearful, and our counsels uncertain. 
Thus man needs to be guarded by the angels. 

Reply Obj. 2. Two things are required for a 
good action. First, that the affection be inclined 
to good, which is effected in us by the habit of 
moral virtue. Secondly, that reason should dis- 
cover the proper ways to carry out the good of 
virtue. This the Philosopher attributes^ to pru- 
dence. As regards the first, God guards man 
immediately by pouring into him grace and vir- 
tues. As regards the second, God guards man as 
his universal teacher, Whose precepts reach 
man by the medium of the angels, as above 
stated (q. cxi, a. t). 

Reply Obj. 3. As men depart from the natural 
instinct of good by reason of a sinful passion, 
so also do they depart from the instigation of 
the good angels, w'hich takes place invisibly 
w?hen they enlighten man that he may do what 
is right Hence that men perish is not to be as- 
cribed to the negligence of the angels but to the 
malice of men That they sometimes appear to 
men visibly outside the ordinary course of na- 
ture comes from a special grace of God, as 
likewise that miracles occur outside the order of 
nature. 

Article 2. Whether Each Man Is Guarded 
By an Angel? 

' We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that each man is not guarded by 
an angel. 

Objection i. For an angel is stronger than a 
man. But one man suffices to guard many men. 
Therefore much more can one angel guard 
many men. 

Obj. 2. Further, the lower things are brought 

> Ethics, VI, 12 (1144*8). 
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to God through the medium of the higher, as 
Dionysius says {C<bI. liter, iv).* But as all the 
angels are unequal (q. l, a. 4), there is only 
one angel between whom and men there is no 
medium. Therefore there is only one angel who 
immediately keeps men. 

Obj, 3. Further, the greater angels are dep- 
uted to the greater offices. But it is not a great- 
er oflSce to keep one man more than another, 
since all men are naturally equal. Since there- 
fore of all the angels one is greater than another, 
as Dionysius says {CmL Hier. x),^ it seems that 
different men are not guarded by different an- 
gels. 

On the contrary, On the text, Their angels in 
heaven, tic, (Matt. 8 10), Jerome says;^ “Great 
is the dignity of souls, for each one to have an 
angel assigned to guard it from its birth.” 

I answer that, Each man has a guardian an- 
gel appointed to him. The reason for this is that 
the guardianship of angels belongs to the execu- 
tion of Divine Providence concerning men. But 
God’s providence acts differently as regards 
men and as regards other corruptible creatures, 
for they are related differently to incorruptibil- 
ity, For men arc not only incorruptible in the 
common species, but also in the proper forms of 
each individual, which are the rational souls, 
which cannot be said of other incorruptible 
things. Now it is manifest that the providence 
of God is chiefly exercised towards what re- 
mains for ever; but as regards things which 
pass away, the providence of God acts so as to 
order them to the things which are perpetual. 
Thus the providence of God is related to each 
man as it is to every genus or spjecics of things 
corruptible. But. according to Gregory {Horn. 
xxxiv in “the different orders are as- 

signed to the different genera of things, for in- 
stance the Powers to coerce the demons, the Vir- 
tues to work miracles in things corporeal.” And 
it is probable that the different species are pre- 
sided over by different angels of the same order. 
Hence it is also reasonable to suppose that dif- 
ferent angels are appointed to the guardianship 
of different men. 

Reply Obj. 1 . A guardian may be assigned to 
a man for two reasons. First, .since a man is an 
individual, and thus to one man one guardian is 
due; and sometimes several are appointed to 
guard one. Secondly, since a man is part of a 
community. And thus one man is appointed as 
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guardian of a whole community, to whom it per- 
tains to deal with what concerns each man in 
his relation to the whole community, such as ex- 
ternal deeds, which are sources of strength or 
weakness to others. But guardian angels are 
given to men also as regards invisible and hid- 
den things, concerning the salvation of each one 
in his own regard. Hence individual angels are 
appointed to guard individual men. 

Reply Obj. 2. As above stated (q. cxii, a. 3, 
Ans. 4), all the angels of the first hierarchy are, 
as to some things, enlightened by God directly; 
but, as to other things, only the superior are 
directly enlightened by God, and these reveal 
them to the inferior. And the same also applies 
to the inferior orders. For a low^er angel is en- 
lightened in some respects by one of the high- 
est, and in other respects by the one immedi- 
ately above him. Thus it is possible that some 
one angel enlightens a man immediately, and 
yet has other angels beneath him whom he en- 
lightens. 

Reply Obj. 3, Although men are equal in na- 
ture, still inequality exists among them, accord- 
ing as Divine Providence orders some to the 
greater, and others to the lesser things, accord- 
ing to Ecclus. 33. II, 12: With much knowledge 
the Lord hath divided them, and diver.ufied 
their ways: some of them hath Fie blessed and 
exalted, and some of them hath Fie cursed and 
brought low. Thus it is a greater office to guard 
one man than another. 

Article 3. Whether to Guard Men Belongs 
Only to the Lowest Order of Angels? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that the guardianship of men does 
not belong only to the lowest order of the an- 
gels. 

Objection i. For Chrysostom says^ that the 
text (Matt. 18. 10), Their angels in heaven, tic., 
“is to be understood not of any angels, but of 
the highest.” Therefore the superior angels 
guard men. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Apostle says that angels 
are sent to minister for them who shall receive 
the inheritance of salvation (Heb. i. 14), and 
thus it seems that the mission of the angels is 
directed to the guardianship of men. But five 
orders are sent in external ministry (q. cxii, a. 
4). Therefore all the angels of the five orders 
are appointed to the guardianship of men. 

Obj. 3. Further, for the guardianship of men 
it seems especially necessary to coerce the de- 
mons, which pertains most of all to the Powers, 
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according to Gregory (Horn, xxxiv in 
and to work miracles, which pertains to the Vir- 
tues. Therefore these orders are also appointed 
to the work of guardianship, and not only the 
lowest order. 

On the contrary. In the Psalm (90) the 
guardianship of men is attributed to the angels, 
who belong to the lowest order, according to 
Dionysius (CcbI. Tlier. ix).* 

I answer that, As above stated (a. 2, Ans. i), 
man is guarded in two ways. In one w'ay by 
particular guardianship, according as to each 
man an angel is appointed to guard him; and 
such guardianship belongs to the lowest order 
of the angels, whose place it is, according to 
Gregory,'** “(0 announce the lesser things.’’ For 
it seems to be the least of the angelic offices to 
procure what concerns the salvation of only one 
man. The other kind of guardianship is uni- 
versal, multiplied according to the different or- 
ders. For the more universal an agent is, the 
higher it is. Thus the guardianship of the human 
race belongs to the order of Principalities, or 
perhaps to the Archangels, whom we call the 
angel princes. Hence, Michael, whom we call an 
archangel, is also styled one of the princes 
(Dan, 10. 13). Moreover all cori;oreal natures 
are guarded by the Virtues, and likewise the 
demons by the Powers, and the good spirits by 
the Principalities, according to Gregory’s opin- 
ion (op. cit.).* 

Reply Obj. i. The words of Chrysostom can 
be taken to mean the highest in the lowest or- 
der of angels. For, as Dionysius says (Coel. Ilier. 
x)® in each order there arc first, middle, and 
last. It is, however, probable that the greater 
angels are appointed to keep (hose chosen by 
God for the higher degree of glory 

Reply Obj. 2. Not all the angels who are sent 
have a particular guardianship of individual 
men, but some orders have a universal guardian- 
ship. greater or less, as explained above. 

Reply Obj. 3. Even inferior angels exercise 
the office of the superior, in so far as they share 
in their gifts, and they are executors of the su- 
periors’ power. And in this way all the angels of 
the lowest order can coerce the demons, and 
work miracles. 

Article 4. Whether Anf^els Are Appointed 
to the Guardianship of All Men? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
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would seem that angels are not appointed to tht 
guardianship of all men. 

Objection i. For it is written of Christ (Phil. 
2. 7) that He was made in the likeness of men, 
and in habit found as a man. If therefore angels 
are appointed to the guardianship of all men, 
Christ also would have had a guardian angel. 
But this is not fitting, for Christ is greater than 
all the angels. Therefore angels are not ap- 
pointed to the guardianship of all men. 

Obj. 2. Further, Adam was the first of all 
men. But it was not fitting that he should have 
a guardian angel, at least in the state of inno- 
cence, for then he was not beset by any dangers. 
Therefore angels are not appointed to the 
guardianship of all men. 

Obj. 3. Further, angels are appointed to the 
guardianship of men that they may take them 
by the hand and guide them to eternal life, en- 
courage them to good works, and protect them 
against the assaults of the demons. But men who 
are foreknown to damnation never attain to 
eternal life. Infidels also, though at times they 
perform good w^orks, do not perform them well, 
for they have not a right intention; for “faith 
directs the intention” a.s Augustine says (Enarr. 
ii in Ps. 31) ® Moreover, the coming of Anti- 
christ will be according to the working of Satan, 
as it is written (II Thess. 2. 9). Therefore an- 
gels are not appointed to the guardianship of 
all men 

On the contrary is the authority of Jerome 
quoted above (a, 2).“^ for he says that “each 
soul has an angel ai')pointed to guard it.” 

I answer that, Man while in this slate of life, 
is, as it were, on a road by which he should jour- 
ney towards heaven. On this road man is threat- 
ened^ by many dangers both from within and 
from without, according to Ps 161. 4. In this 
way wherein I walked, they have hidden a snare 
for me And therefore as guardians are ap- 
pointed for men who have to imss by an unsafe 
road, so an angel guardian is assigned to each 
man as long as he is a wayfarer. When, how- 
ever, he arrives at the end of life he no longer 
has a gi ardian angel, but in the kingdom he will 
have an angel to reign with him, in hell a demon 
tO'punish him. 

Reply Obj. I. Christ as man w'as guided im- 
mediately by the Word of God. Therefore He 
did not need to be guarded by an angel. Again 
as regards His soul, He W'as one comprehending, 
although in regard to His passible body, he was 
a wayfarer. In this latter respect it was right 
that He should have, not a guardian angel as 
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superior to Him, but a ministering angel as in* 
ferior to Him. And so it is written (Matt. 4. n) 
that angels came and ministered to Him. 

Reply Obj. 2. In the state of innocence man 
was not threatened by any peril from within, be- 
cause all was well ordered wdthin him, as we 
have said above (q. xcv, aa. i, 3). But peril 
threatened from without on account of the 
snares of the demons, as was proved by the event. 
For this reason he needed a guardian angel. 

Reply Obj. 3. Just as the foreknown, the in- 
fidels, and even Antichrist, are not deprived of 
the interior help of natural reason, so neither are 
they deprived of that exterior help granted by 
God to the w'hole human race, — namely the 
guardjan.ship of the angels. And although this 
help which they receive does not result in their 
deserving eternal life by good works, it does 
nevertheless conduce to their being protected 
from certain evils which would hurt both them- 
selves and others For even the demons are held 
off by the good angels, lest they hurt as much 
as they will to do. In like manner Antichrist will 
not do as much harm as he would w'ish. 

Article 5. Whether an Angel Is Appointed 
to Guard a Man from His Birth? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
would seem that an angel is not appointed to 
guard a man from his birth. 

Objection i. For angels are sent to minister 
for them who shall receive the inheritance of 
salvation, as the Apostle says (Hcb. i. 14). But 
men begin to receive the inheritance of salva- 
tion w'hen they are baptized. Therefore an angel 
is appointed to guard a man from the time of his 
baptism, not of his birth. 

Obj. 2. Further, men arc guarded by angels in 
as far as angels enlighten and instruct them. But 
children are not capable of instruction as soon 
as they are born, for they do not have the use of 
reason. Therefore angels are not appointed to 
guard children as soon as they arc born. 

Obj. 3. Further, a child has a rational soul for 
some time before birth, just as well as after. 
But it does not appear that an angel is appoint- 
ed to guard a child before its birth, for they are 
not then admitted to the sacraments of the 
Church. Therefore angels are not appointed to 
guard men from the moment of their birth. 

On the contrary y Jerome says^ that “each soul 
has an angel appointed to guard it from its 
birth,” 

I answer that. As Origen observes {Tract. 
xiii super Matt.y there are tw^o opinions on this 
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matter. For some have held that the guardiait 
angel is appointed at the time of baptism, oth-» 
ers, that he is appointed at the time of births 
The latter opinion Jerome approves (loc. cit.)^ 
and with reason. For those benefits which are 
conferred by God on man as a Christian, such 
as receiving the Eucharist, and the like, begin 
with his baptism. But those which are conferred 
by God on man as a rational being, are be- 
stowed on him at his birth, for it is then that he 
receives that nature. Among the latter benefits 
we must count the guardianship of angels, as we 
have said above (aa. 1,4). Therefore from the 
very moment of his birth man has an angel 
guardian appointed to him. 

Reply Obj. i. Angels are sent to minister, and 
cfficaciou.sly. only for those who will receive the 
inheritance of salvation, if we consider the ulti- 
mate effect of their guardianship, w'hich is the 
realizing of that inheritance. Nevertheless, the 
angelic ministrations are not withdrawn from 
others, although they are not so efficacious as to 
bring them to salvation. Still, they are effica- 
cious in so far as they ward off many evils. 

Reply Obj. 2. Guardianship is ordered to en- 
lightenment by instruction as to its ultimate and 
principal effect. Nevertheless it has many other 
effects consistent with childhood; for instance 
to ward off the demons, and to prevent both 
bodily and spiritual harm. 

Reply Obj. 3. As long as the child is in the 
mother’s womb it is not entirely separate, but 
by reason of a certain intimate tie, is still part of 
her, just as the fruit while hanging on the tree 
is part of the tree, .^nd therefore it can be said 
with some degree of probability, that the angel 
w^ho guards the mother guards the child while 
in the womb. But at its birth, when it becomes 
separate from the mother, an angel guardian is 
appointed to it, as Jerome, quoted above, says. 

Article 6. Whether the Angel Guardian 
Ever Forsakes a Man? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It 
would seem that the angel guardian sometimes 
forsakes the man whom he is appointed to 
guard. 

Objection i. For it is said (Jer. 51. 9) in the 
person of the angels; We would have cured 
Babylon, but she is not healed: let us forsake 
her. And (Isa. 5. 5) it is written: I will take 
away the hedge — that is, the guardianship of the 
angels (gloss) ^ — and it shall be wasted. 

Obj. 2. Further, God’s guardianship excels 
that of the angels. But God forsakes man at 

> Glossainterl., on Isa., 5.5 (iv, 141). 
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times, according to Ps. 21. 2 :0 God, my God, 
look upon me: why hast Thou forsaken me? 
Much rather therefore does an angel guardian 
forsake man. 

Obj. 3. Further, according to Damascene {De 
Fide Orth, ii, 3),* “When the angels are here 
with us, they are not in heaven.” But sometimes 
they are in heaven. Therefore sometimes they 
forsake us. 

On the contrary, The demons are ever assail- 
ing us, according to I Pet. 5. 8: Y our adversary 
the devil, as a roaring lion, goeth about, seeking 
whom he may devour. Much more therefore do 
the good angels ever guard us. 

7 answer that, As appears above (a. 2), the 
guardianship of the angels is an effect of Divine 
Providence in regard to man. Now it is evident 
that neither man, nor anything at all, is entirely 
withdrawn from the providence of God; for in 
as far as a thing particif)ates being, so far is it 
subject to the providence that extends over all 
being. God indeed is said to forsake man, ac- 
cording to the ordering of His providence, but 
only in so far as He allows man to suffer some 
defect of punishment or of fault. In like manner 
it must be said that the angel guardian never 
forsakes a man entirely, but sometimes he 
leaves him in some particular, for instance by 
not preventing him from being subject to some 
trouble, or even from falling into sin, according 
to the ordering of Divine judgments. In this 
sense Babylon and the House of Israel are said 
to have been forsaken by the angels, because 
their angel guardians did not prevent them from 
being subject to tribulation. 

From this the answers are clear to the first 
and second objections. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although an angel may forsake 
a man sometimes as regards place, he does not 
for that reason forsake him as to the effect of 
his guardianship. For even when he is in heaven 
he knows what is happening to man; nor does 
he need time for his local motion, for he can be 
with man in an instant. 

Article 7. Whether Angels Grieve for the 
Ills of Those Whom They Guard? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article: It 
would seem that angels grieve for the ills of 
those w'hom they guard. 

Objection i. For it is written (Isa. 33. 7): 
The angels of peace shall weep bitterly. But 
weeping is a sign of grief and sorrow. Therefore 
angels grieve for the ills of those whom they 
guard. 

* PG 94, 869. 


Obj. 2. Further, according to Augustine,* 
“sorrow is for those things that happen against 
our will.” But the loss of the man whom he has 
guarded is against the guardian angel’s will. 
Therefore angels grieve for the loss of men. 

Obj. 3. Further, as sorrow is contrary to joy, 
so penance is contrary to sin. But angels rejoice 
about one sinner doing penance, as we are told, 
Luke 15. 7. Therefore they grieve for the just 
man who falls into sin. 

Obj. 4. Further, on Numbers 18. 12 : Whatso- 
ever first-fruits they offer, etc., the gloss of Ori- 
gen says “The angels are brought to judgment 
as to whether men have fallen through their 
negligence or through their own fault.” But it is 
reasonable for anyone to grieve for the ills 
which have brought him to judgment. Therefore 
angels grieve for men’s sins. 

On the contrary. Where there is grief and sor- 
row, there is not perfect happiness And so it is 
written (Apoc. 21.4): Death shall be no more, 
nor mourjiing, nor crying, nor sorrow. But the 
angels are perfectly happy. Therefore they have 
no cause for grief. 

I answer that, Angels do not grieve, either for 
sins or for the pains inflicted on men For grief 
and sorrow, according to Augustine {loc, cit.) 
are for those things which occur against our 
will. But nothing happens in the world contrary 
to the will of the angels and the other blessed, 
because their will cleaves entirely to the order- 
ing of Divine justice, while nothing happens in 
the world save whai is effected or permitted by 
Divine justice. Therefore absolutely speaking, 
nothing occurs in the world against the wdll of 
the blessed. For as the Philosopher says^ that is 
called absolutely voluntary, which a man wills 
in a particular case, and at a particular time, 
having considered all the circumstances. But 
considered universally, .such a thing would not 
be voluntary; thus for example, the sailor does 
not will the casting of his cargo into the sea, 
considered universally and absolutely, but he 
wills it on account of the threatened danger of 
his life And so this is voluntary rather than in- 
voluntary, as stated in the same pas.sage. There- 
fore universally and absolutely speaking, the an- 
gels do not will .sin and the pains inflicted on its 
account, but they do will the fulfilment of the 
ordering of Divine justice in this matter, in re- 
spect of which some are subjected to pains and 
are allowed to fall into sin. 

Reply Obj. i. These words of Isaias may be 

* City oj God, xiv, 15 (PL 41, 424). 

* In Num., horn, xi (PG 12, 647). 
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understood of the angels, that is, the messen- 
gers, of Ezechias, who wept on account of the 
words of Rabsaces, as related Isa. 37. 2 seqq. 
This would be the literal sense. According to the 
allegorical sense the angels of peace are the 
apostles and preachers who weep for men’s sins. 
If this passage be expounded of the blessed an- 
gels according to the anagogical sense, then the 
expression is metaphorical, and signifies that, 
universally speaking, the angels will the salva- 
tion of mankind. For it is in this manner that we 
attribute passions to God and the angels. 

The reply to the second objection appears 
from what has been said. 

Reply Obj. 3. Both in man’s repentance and 
in man’s sin there is one reason for the angel’s 
joy, namely the fulfilment of the ordering of the 
Divine Providence. 

Reply Obj. 4. The angels are brought into 
judgment for the sins of men, not as guilty, but 
as witnesses to convict man of weakness. 

Article 8 . Whether There Can Be Strife or 
Discord among the Angels? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article: It 
would seem that there can not be strife or dis- 
cord among the angels. 

Objection i. For it is written (Job 25. 2): 
Who maketh peace in His high places. But strife 
is opposed to peace. Therefore among the high 
angels there is no strife. 

Obj 2. Further, where there is perfect charity 
and just authority there can be no strife. But all 
this exists among the angels. Therefore there is 
no strife among the angels. 

Obj. 3. Further, if we .say that angels strive 
for those whom they guard, one angel must take 
one side, and another angel the opposite side. 
But if one side has justice the other .side lacks 
justice. It wall follow therefore, that a good an- 
gel is a furtherer of injustice, which is unfitting. 
Therefore there is no strife among good angels. 

On the contrary, It is w'ritten (Dan. 10, 13): 
The prince of the kingdom of the Persians re- 
sisted me one and twcjity days. But this prince 
of the Persians was the angel appointed to the 
guardian.ship of the kingdom of the Persians. 
Therefore one good angel resists the others, and 
thus there is strife among them. 

/ answer that. The raising of this question is 
occasioned by this passage of Daniel.^ Jerome 
explains it^ by saying that the prince of the king- 

* Cf. Alexander of Hales, Summa Theol., i-n, n. 223 
(QR II, 277); cf. also William of Auxerre, Summa Aurea, 
n, 4, Q- 8 (fol. 46a). 

^ In Dan., on 10.13 (PL 25, 581). 
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dom of the Persians is the angel who opposed 
the setting free of the people of Israel, for 
whom Daniel was praying, his prayers being of- 
fered to God by Gabriel. And this resistance of 
his may have been caused by some prince of the 
demons having led the Jewish captives in Persia 
into sin, which sin was an impediment to the ef- 
ficacy of the prayer which Daniel put up for 
that same people. 

But according to Gregory (Moral, xvii),® the 
prince of the kingdom of Persia was a good an- 
gel appointed to the guardianship of that king- 
dom. To see therefore how one angel can be said 
to resist another, we must note that the Divine 
judgments in regard to various kingdoms and 
various men are executed by the angels. Now in 
their actions the angels are ruled by the Divine 
decree. But it happens at times in various king- 
doms or various men there are contrary merits 
or demerits, so that one of them is subject to 
or placed over another. As to what is the order- 
ing of Divine wisdom on such matters, the an- 
gels cannot know it unless God reveal it to 
them, and so they need to consult Divine wis- 
dom concerning these things. And so according 
as they consult the Divine will concerning vari- 
ous contrary and opposing merits, they are said 
to resist one another; not that their wills are in 
opposition, since they are all of one mind as to 
the fulfilment of the Divine decree, but that the 
things about w^hich they seek know'ledge are in 
opposition. 

From this the a?iswers to the objections are 
clear. 

QUESTION CXIV 
Of thf. assaults of the demons 
(In Five Articles) 

We now consider the assaults of the demons. 
Under this head there are five points of inquiry: 

(1) Whether men are assailed by the demons? 

(2) Whether to tempt is proper to the devil? 

(3) Whether all the sins of men are to be .set 
down to the assaults or temptations of the de- 
mons? (4) Whether they can work true mira- 
cles for the purpose of leading men astray? (5) 
Whether the demons who are overcome by men 
are hindered from making further assaults? 

Article i. Whether Men Are Assailed 
by the Demons? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that men are not assailed by the 
demons. 

■ Chap. 12 (PL 76, 19). 
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ObjecHon i. For angels are sent by God to 

ard man. But demons are not sent by Go<l» 
the demons’ intention is the loss of souls, 
^ whereas God's intention is the salvation of souls. 
Therefore demons are not assigned to assail 
man. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is not a fair fight for the 
weak to be set against the strong, and the igno- 
rant against the astute. But men are weak and 
ignorant, whereas the demons are strong and as- 
tute. It is not therefore to be permitted by God, 
the author of all justice, that men should be as- 
sailed by demons. 

Ohj. 3. Further, the assaults of the flesh and 
the world are enough for man’s exercise. But 
God permits His elect to be assailed that they 
may be exercised. Therefore there is no need for 
them to be assailed by the demons. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says (Eph. 6. 
12): Our wrestling is not against flesh and 
blood; but against Principalities and Powers, 
against the rulers of the world of this darkness, 
against the spirits of wickedness in the high 
places. 

I answer that, Two things may be considered 
in the as.sault of the demons — the assault itself, 
and its ordering. The assault itself is due to the 
malice of the demons, who through envy en- 
deavour to hinder man’s progress, and through 
pride usurp a semblance of Divine power, by 
appointing certain ministers to assail man, as the 
angels of God in their various offices minister to 
man’s salvation. But the ordering of the assault 
is from God, Who knows how to make orderly 
use of evil by ordering it to good. On the other 
hand, in regard to the angels, both their guardi- 
anship and its ordering are to be referred to God 
as their first author. 

Reply Obj. i. The wicked angels assail men in 
two ways. First, by instigating them to sin. And 
thus they are not sent by God to assail us, but 
are sometimes permitted to do so according to 
God’s just judgments. Bui sometimes their as- 
sault is a punishment to man. And thus they are 
sent by God, as the lying .spirit was sent to pun- 
ish Achab, King of Israel, as is related in III 
Kings (22. 20). For punishment is referred to 
God as its first author. Nevertheless the demons 
who are sent to puni.sh, do so with an intention 
other than that for which they are sent; for they 
punish from hatred or envy, although they are 
sent by God on account of His justice. 

Reply Obj. 2. In order that the conditions of 
the fight be not unequal, there is as regards man 
the promised recompense, to be gained princi- 
pally through the grace of God, secondarily 


through the guardianship the angds. And so 
(IV Kings 6. 16), Eliseus said to his servant ; 
Fear not, for there are more with us than with 
them. 

Reply Obj. 3. The assault of the flesh and the 
world would suffice for the exercise of human 
weakness, but it does not suffice for the demons’ 
malice, which makes use of both the above in 
assailing men. But by the Divine ordering this 
tends to the glory of the elect. 

Article 2. Whether to Tempt Is Proper 
to the Devil? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that to tempt is not proper to the 
devil. 

Objection i. For God is said to tempt, accord- 
ing to Genejsis 22. i, God tempted Abraham. 
Moreover man is tempted by the flesh and the 
world. Again, man is said to tempt God, and to 
tempt man. Therefore it is not proper to the 
devil to tempt. 

Obj. 2. Further, to tempt is a sign of igno- 
rance. But the demons know what happens 
among men. Therefore the demons do not 
tempt. 

Obj. 3. Further, temptation is the road to sin. 
Now sin dwells in the will. Since therefore the 
demons cannot change man’s will, as appears 
from what has been said above (q. cxi, a. 2), 
it scem.s that it is not in their province to tempt. 

On the contrary, It is written (T Thess. 3. 5) : 
Lest perhaps he that tempteth should have 
tempted you: to which the gloss adds,^ “that is, 
the devil, whose office it is to tempt.” 

1 answer that, To tempt is, properly speaking, 
to make trial of something. Now we make trial 
of .something in order to know something about 
it. Hence the immediate end of every tempter is 
knowledge. But sometimes another end, either 
good or bad, is sought to be acquired through 
that knowledge; a good end, vhen, for instance, 
one desires to know of someone, what sort of a 
man he is as to knowledge, or virtue, with a view 
to his advancement; a bad end, when that 
knowledge is sought with the purpose of deceiv- 
ing or ruining him. 

•From this we can gather how various beings 
are said to tempt in various ways. For man is 
said to tempt sometimes indeed merely for the 
sake of knowing something; and for this reason 
it is a sin to tempt God. For man, being uncer- 
tain as it were, presumes to make an experi- 
ment of God’s power. Sometimes too he tempts 

^Glossa inter, (vi, no v); Glossa Lombardi (PL 19a, 
297). 
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in order to help, sometimes in order to hurt. 
The devil, however, always tempts in order to 
hurt by urging man into sin. In this sense it is 
said to be his proper office to tempt; for though 
at times man tempts thus, he does this as minis- 
ter of the devil. God is said to tempt that He 
may know, in the same sense as that is said to 
know which makes others to know. Hence it is 
written (Deut. 13. 3) : Tke Lord your God tri- 
eth you, that it may appear whether you love 
Him. 

The flesh and the world are said to tempt as 
the instruments or matter of temptations, since 
one can know what sort of a man someone is, 
according as he follow's or resists the desires of 
the flesh, and according as he despises worldly 
advantages and adversity; of which things the 
devil also makes use in tempting. 

Thus the reply to the first objection is clear. 

Reply 06 ;. 2. The demons know what hap- 
pens outwardly among men, but the inward dis- 
position of man God alone knows, Who is the 
weigher of spirits (Prov. 16. 2). It is this dis- 
position that makes man more prone to one vice 
than to another. Hence the devil tempts in or- 
der to explore this inward disposition of man, so 
that he may tempt him to that vice to w^hich he 
is most prone. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although a demon cannot 
change the will, yet, as stated above (q. cxt, a. 
3), he can change the lower powers of man, in a 
certain degree, by which powers, though the will 
cannot be forced, it can nevertheless be in- 
clined. 

Article 3. Whether All Sins Arc Due to the 
Temptation of the Devil? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that all sins are due to the tempta- 
tion of the devil. 

Objection i. For Dionysius says {Div. Nom. 
iv)* that “the multitude of demons is the cause 
of all evils, both to themselves and to others.'^ 
And Damascene says (De Fide Orth, ii, 4)^ that 
“all malice and all uncleanness have been de- 
vised by the devil.” 

Obj. 2. Further, of every sinner can be said 
what the Lord said of the Jews (John 8. 44) ; 
You are of your father the devil. But this was 
in as far as they sinned through the devil’s insti- 
gation. Therefore every sin is due to the devil’s 
instigation, 

Obj. 3. Further, as angels are appointed to 
guard men, so demons are appointed to assail 
men. But every good thing we do is due to the 

I Sect. 18 (PG 3, 716). * PC 94. 877. 
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suggestion of the good angels, because the Di- 
vine gifts are home to us by the angels. There- 
fore all the evil we do, is due to the instigation 
of the devil. 

On the contrary, It is written {De EccL Dog* 
mat.) :* “Not all our e^dl thoughts are stirred up 
by the devil, but sometimes they arise from the 
movement of our free choice.” 

I answer that, One thing can be the cause of 
another in two ways, directly and indirectly. In- 
directly as when an agent is the cause of a dis- 
position to a certain effect, it is said to be the 
occasional and indirect cau.se of that effect. For 
instance, we might say that he who dries the 
wood is the cause of the wood burning. In this 
w^ay we must admit that the devil is the cause of 
all our sins, because it was he who instigated the 
first man to sin, from whose sin there resulted 
a proneness to sin in the whole human race. And 
we must take the words of Damascene and Dio- 
nysius in this sense. 

But a thing is said to be the direct cause of 
something, when its action tends to it directly. 
And in this way the devil is not the cause of ev- 
ery sin. For all sins are not committed at the 
devil’s instigation, but some are due to the free- 
dom of choice and the corruption of the flesh. 
For, as Origen says (Peri Archon, iii),^ even if 
there were no devil, men would have the desire 
for food and love and such pleasures, with re- 
gard to which many disorders may arise unless 
those desires be curbed by reason, especially if 
we presuppose the corruption of our natures. 
Now it is in the power of free choice to curb this 
appetite and keep it in order. Consequently 
there is no need for all sins to come from the im 
stigation of the devil But those sins which are 
from his instigation man perpetrates “through 
being deceived by the same blandishments as 
were our first parents,” as Isidore says.® 

Thus the answer to the first objection is clear. 

Reply Obj. 2. When man commits sin with- 
out being instigated to it by the devil, he never- 
theless becomes a child of the devil, in .so far as 
he imitates him who was the first to sin. 

Reply Obj. 3. Man can of his own accord fall 
into sin, but he cannot advance in merit without 
the Divine assistance, which is borne to man by 
the ministry of the angels. For this reason the 
angels take part in all our good works, though 
all our sins are not due to the demons’ instiga- 
tion. Nevertheless there is no kind of sin which 
is not sometimes due to the demons’ suggestion. 

* Gennadius, Chap. 82 (PL 58, 999), 
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Article 4. Whether Demons Can Lead Men 
Astray by Means of True Miracles? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that the demons cannot lead men 
astray by means of true miracles. 

Objection i. For the activity of the demons 
will show itself especially in the works of Anti- 
christ. But as the Apostle says (II Thess. 2. 9), 
his coming is according to the working of Satan, 
in all power, and signs, and lying wonders. Much 
the more therefore at other times do the demons 
perform only by lying wonders. 

Obj^ 2. Further, true miracles are wrought by 
some corporeal change. But demons are unable 
to change the nature of a body. For Augustine 
says,* “I cannot believe that the human body 
can receive the limbs of a beast by means of a 
demon’s art or power.” Therefore the demons 
cannot work true miracles. 

Ohj. 3. Further, an argument which may 
prove both ways is useless. If therefore true 
miracles can be wrought by demons to persuade 
one of what is false, they will be useless to con- 
firm the teaching of faith. This is unfitting, for 
it is written (Mark 16. 20) ; The Lord working 
withal, and confirming the word with signs that 
followed. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (qq. 
Lxxxiii) “Often by means of the magic art 
miracles are wrought like those which arc 
wrought by the servants of God.” 

7 answer that, As is clear from what has been 
said above (q. cx, a. 4), if we take a miracle in 
the strict sense, the demons cannot work mira- 
cles, nor can any creature, but God alone, since 
in the strict sense a miracle is something done 
outside the order of the entire created nature, 
under which order every power of a creature is 
contained. But sometimes miracles may be tak- 
en in a wide sense for whatever exceeds the hu- 
man power and experience. And thus demons 
can work miracles, that is, things which rouse 
man’s astonishment, by reason of their being be- 
yond his power and outside his sphere of knowl- 
edge. For even a man by doing what is beyond 
the power and knowledge of another leads 
him to marvel at what he has done, so that in 
a way he seems to that man to have worked a 
miracle. 

It is to be noted, however, that ak hough these 
works of demons which appear marvellous to us 
are not real miracles, they are sometimes never- 

* City of God, xviir, i8 (PL 41, 575). 
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theless something real. Thus the magicians of 
Pharaoh by the demons* power produced real 
serpents and frogs (Exod. 7.12; 8.7). And “when 
fire came down from heaven and at one blow 
consumed Job’s servants and sheep; when the 
storm struck down his house and with it his chil- 
dren — these were the work of Satan, not phan-* 
toms,” as Augustine says.® 

Reply Ohj. i. As Augustine says in the same 
place, the works of Antichrist may be called ly- 
ing signs, “either because he will deceive men’s 
senses by means of phantoms, so that he will 
not really do what he will seem to do; or be- 
cause, if he work real prodigies, they will lead 
those into falsehood who believe in him.” 

Reply Obj. 2. As we have said above (q. cx, 
A. 2), corporeal matter does not obey either 
good or bad angels at their will, in such a way 
as to enable the demons by their power to trans- 
mute matter from one form to another. But 
they can employ certain seeds that exist in the 
elements of the world in order to produce these 
effects, as Augustine says (De Trin. iii, 8, 9).^ 
Therefore it must be admitted that all the 
transformations of corporeal things which can 
be produced by certain natural powers, to which 
we must assign the seeds mentioned above, can 
be produced by the operation of the demons by 
the employment of these seeds, as when certain 
things are transformed into serpents or irogs, 
which can be produced by putrefaction. But 
those transformations which cannot be pro- 
duced by the power of nature cannot in reality 
be effected by the operation of the demons; for 
instance, that the human body be changed into 
the body of a beast, or that the body of a dead 
man return to life. And if at times something of 
this, sort seems to be effected by the operation 
of demons, it is not real but according to ap- 
pearance only. 

Now this may happen in two ways. First, 
from within. In this way a d mon can work on 
man’s imagination and even on his corporeal 
senses, so that something seems otherwise than 
it is, as explained above (q. cxi, aa. 3, 4). It is 
said indeed that this can be done sometimes by 
the power of certain bodies. Secondly, from 
wRhout. For just as he can from the air form a 
body of any form and shape, and assume it so as 
to appear in it visibly, so, in the same way he 
can clothe any corporeal thing with any corpo- 
real form, so as to appear there This is what 
Augustine says:® “Man’s imagination, which, 

* City of God, xx, ig (PL 41, 687). 
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whether thinking or dreaming, takes the forms 
of an innumerable number of things, appears to 
other men*s senses, as it were embodied in the 
semblance of some animal.” This is not to be 
understood as though the imagination itself or 
the images formed in it were identified with that 
which appears embodied to the senses of an- 
other man, but that the demon, who forms an 
image in a man’s imagination, can offer the 
same picture to another man’s senses. 

Reply Obj. 3. As Augustine says (qq. 
Lxxxiii, qu. 79):* “When magicians do what 
holy men do, they do it for a different end and 
by a different law. The former do it for their 
own glory, the latter, for the glory of God; the 
former, by certain private compacts, the latter 
by the evident assistance and command of God, 
to Whom every creature is subject.” 

Article 5. Whether a Demon Who Is Over- 
come by Man, Is for This Reason Hindered 
from Making Further Assaults? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
would seem that a demon who is overcome by a 
man, is not for that reason hindered from any 
further a.ssault. 

Objection i. For Christ overcame the tempt- 
er most effectively. Yet afterwards the demon 
assailed Him by instigating the Jews to kill Him. 
Therefore it is not true that the devil when con- 
quered ceases his assaults. 

Obj. 2. Further, to inflict punishment on one 
who has been worsted in a fight, is to incite him 
to a sharper attack, Bui this does not accord 
with God’s mercy. Therefore the conquered de- 
mons are not prevented from further assaults. 

On the contrary. It is written (Matt. 4, ii) : 
Then the devil left Him, that is, Christ Who 
overcame. 

/ answer that, Some say^ that when once a 
demon has been overcome he can no more 
tempt any man at all, neither to the same nor to 
any other sin. And others say^ that he can tempt 
others, but not the same man. This seems more 
probable as long as we understand it to be so for 
a certain definite time. And so it is written 
(Luke 4. 13) : All temptation being ended, the 
devil departed from Him for a time. There are 
two reasons for this. One is on the part of God’s 
clemency. For as Chrysostom says {Super 

1 PL 40, 92. 

*OriRen, In Lib. Jem Nave, xv (PG 12, 903), cited in 
Peter Lombard, Sent., 11, d. vi, chap. 7 (QR i, 353). 

* Anonymously mentioned by Albert the Great, In 
Sent. II, d VI, A. 9 (BO xxvn, 138). Cf. also Alexander o£ 
Hale.s, Summa Theol., ii-ii, T05 (QR iii, 124); also Ongen, 
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Matt. Ham. v)/ “the devil does not tempt man 
for just as long as he likes, but for as long as 
God allows; for although He allows him to 
tempt for a short time. He orders him off on ac- 
count of our weakness.” The other reason is 
taken from the astuteness of the devil. As to 
this, Ambrose says® on Luke 4. 13 : “The devil is 
afraid of persisting, because he shrinks from 
frequent defeat.” That the devil does neverthe- 
less sometimes return to the assault, is apparent 
from Matthew 12. 44: / will return into my 
house from whence I came out. 

From what has been said, the objections can 
easily be solved. 

QUESTION CXV 
Of the action of the corporeal 

CREATURE 
{In Six Articles) 

We have now to consider the action of the cor- 
poreal creature (q. cxvi), and fate, which is 
ascribed to certain bodies. Concerning corpo- 
real actions there are six points of inquiry: (i) 
Whether a body can be active? (2) Whether 
there exist in bodies certain seminal principles? 
(3) Whether the heavenly bodies are the causes 
of what is done here by the inferior bodies? (4) 
Whether they are the cause of human acts? (5) 
Whether demons are subject to their influence? 
(6) Whether the heavenly bodies impose neces- 
sity on those things which are subject to their 
influence? 

Article i. Whether a Body Can Be Active? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that no bodies are active. 

Objection i. For Augustine says,® “There are 
things that are acted upon, but do not act; such 
are bodies : there is one Who acts but is not act- 
ed upon; this is God: there are things that both 
act and are acted upon ; these are the spiritual 
substances.” 

Obj. 2. Further, every agent except the first 
agent requires in its work a subject susceptible 
of its action. But "there is no substance below 
the corporeal substance which can be receptive 
of the latter’s action, since it belongs to the low- 
est degree in beings.”^ Therefore corporeal sub- 
stance is not active. 

Obj. 3. Further, every corporeal substance is 
limited by quantity. But quantity hinders sub- 

*Jn the Opus Imperfectum, among his .supposititious 
works. 

* PL 15, 1707. « City oj God, v, 9 (PL 41, 151). 

7 Avicebron, Fans Vitae, 11, 9 (BK 40.22) on this and 
the following, cf. Gilson, AHDLM (1926), p. 29-33. 
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stance from movement and action, because it 
aurtounds it and penetrates it, just as a cloud 
hinders the air from receiving light. A sign of 
this is that the more a body increases in quan- 
tity, the heavier it is and the more difficiilt to 
move.* Therefore no corporeal substance is ac- 
tive. 

Obj. 4. Further, the power of action in every 
agent is according to its nearness to the first ac- 
tive cause. But “bodies, being most composite, 
are most remote from the first active cause, 
which is most simple.”* Therefore no bodies are 
active. 

Obj. 5. Further, if a body is an agent, the 
term of its action is either a substantial, or an 
accidental form. But it is not a substantial form, 
for it is not possible to find in a body any prin- 
ciple of action save an active quality, which is 
an accident, and an accident cannot be the 
cause of a substantial form, since the cause is al- 
ways more excellent than the effect. Likewise, 
neither is it an accidental form, for an accident 
does not extend beyond its subject, as Augus- 
tine says {De Trin. ix, 4).* Therefore no bodies 
are active. 

On the contrary, Dionysius says {Cccl. Hier. 
xv)^ that among other qualities of corporeal 
fire, “it shows its greatness in its action and 
power on that of which it lays hold.” 

I answer thatf It is apparent to the senses 
that some bodies are active. But concerning the 
action of bodies there have been three errors. 
For some denied all action to bodies. This is the 
opinion of Avicebron in his book on The Founi 
of Life, where, by the arguments mentioned 
above, he endeavours to prov^e that no bodies 
act, but that all the actions which seem to be 
the actions of bodies are the actions of “some 
spiritual power that penetrates all bodies.”® 
Thus, according to him, it is not fire that heats, 
but a spiritual power which penetrates by 
means of the fire. And this opinion seems to be 
derived from that of Plato. For Plato held that 
all forms existing in corporeal matter are par- 
ticipated, and determined and limited to this 
nature, and that separate forms are absolute 
and as it were universal.® Therefore he said that 
these separate forms are the causes of forms 
that exist in matter.^ Therefore since the form 
which is in corporeal matter is determined to 

' Fans Vitae, chaps. 0, 10 (BK 41). ’ I bid. 

•PL 42, Q63; cf. Maimonides, Guide, 1, 73 (FR 124). 

• Sect. 2 (PG 3, 329). 
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• Cf. Q. LXXXJV, A. I. 

^ Cf. St. Thomas, De Potent., m, 8; Averroes, In Meta,, 
xn. 8 (viii, 30 sE). 


this matter individualized by quantity, Avice- 
bron held^ that the corporeal form is held fast 
and confined by quantity, as the principle of in- 
dividuation, so as to be unable by action to ex- 
tend to any other matter; and that the spiritual 
and immaterial form alone, which is not con- 
fined by quantity, can flow forth in action on 
something else. 

But this does not prove that the corporeal 
form is not an agent, but that it is not a univer- 
sal agent. For in proportion as a thing is partici- 
pated, so. of necessity, must that which is prop- 
er to it be participated ; thus the participation 
of visibility is in proportion to the participation 
of light. But to act, which is nothing else than 
to make something to be in act, is essentially 
proper to an act as such ; and thus every agent 
produces its like. So therefore that a thing is an 
indeterminate and universal agent comes from 
the fact that it is a form not determined by 
matter subject to quantity; but that it is a lim- 
ited and particular agent comes from the fact 
that it is determined to this matter. And so if 
the form of fire were separate, as the Platonists 
supposed, it would be, in a fashion, the cause of 
every burning. But this form of fire which is in 
this corporeal matter, is the cause of this burn- 
ing which passes from this body to that. Hence 
such an action is effected by the contact of two 
bodies. 

But this opinion of Avicebron goes further 
than that of Plato. For Plato held only substan- 
tial forms to be separate,^ while he reduced ac- 
cidents to the material principles which are the 
great and the small, which he considered to be 
the first contraries,*'^ just as others considered 
them to be the rare and the dense.*' Consequent- 
ly both Plato and Avicenna, who follow him to 
a certain extent, held that corporeal agents act 
through their accidental forms, by disposing 
matter for the substantial form, but that the ul- 
timate perfection attained b) the introduction 
of the substantial form is due to an immaterial 
principle. And this is the second opinion con- 
cerning the action of bodies, of which we have 
spoken above when treating of the creation (q, 
XLV, A. 8 ).** 

The third opinion is that of Democritus, who 
held that action takes place through the flowing 
out of atoms from the corporeal agent, while 
passion consists in the reception of the atoms in 
the pores of the passive body. This opinion is 

• Fons Vitae, n, 0, 10 (BK 41). 

• Cf. Ari.stotle, Metaphysics, 1, 9 (990**29). 

Cf. Aristotle, PkyKsics, i, 4 (i87*i7). 

Cf. Aristotle, Ibid., (187*15). 

*• Cf. also Q. LXV, A. 4. 
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disproved by Aristotle.^ For it would follow 
that a body would not be passive as a whole, 
and that the tjuantity of the active body would 
be diminished through its action, which things 
are manifestly untrue. 

We must therefore say that a body acts ac- 
cording as it is in act, on another body accord- 
ing as it is in potency. 

Reply Obj. i. This passage of Augustine is to 
be understood of the whole corporeal nature 
considered as a whole, which thus has no nature 
inferior to it, on which it can act, in the way the 
spiritual nature acts on the corporeal, and the 
uncreated nature on the created. Nevertheless 
one body is inferior to another, according as it 
is in potency to that which the other has in act. 

From this follows the solution of the second 
objection. But it must be observed, when Avice- 
bron argues thus.^ “There is a mover who is not 
moved, namely, the first maker of all; there- 
fore, on the other hand, there exists something 
moved which is purely passive,” that this is to 
be conceded. But this latter is prime matter, 
which is a pure potency, just as God is pure 
act. Now a body is composed of potency and 
act, and therefore it is both active and passive. 

Reply Obj. 3. Quantity does not entirely hin- 
der the corporeal form from action, as stated 
above, but from being a universal agent, in so 
far as a form is individualized through being in 
matter subject to quantity. The proof taken 
from the weight of bodies is not to the purpose. 
First, because addition of quantity is not the 
cause of weight, as is proved.^ Secondly, it is 
false that weight retards movement; on the con- 
trary, the heavier a thing, the more it moves 
with its own movement. Thirdly, because action 
is not effected by local movement, as Democri- 
tus held, but by something being reduced from 
potency to act. 

Reply Obj. 4. A body is not that which is 
most distant from God, for it participates some- 
thing of a likeness to the Divine Being, accord- 
ing as it has a form. That which is most distant 
from God is prime matter, which is in no way 
active, since it is a pure potency. 

Reply Obj. 5. The term of a body’s action is 
both an accidental form and a substantial form. 
P'or the active quality, such as heat, although it- 
self an accident, acts nevertheless by virtue of 
the substantial form, as its instrument, and so 
its action can terminate in a substantial form. 
Thus natural heat, as the instrument of the soul, 

* Generation and Corruption, i,[8 (325*23). 
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has an action terminating in the generation ol 
flesh. But it produces an accident by its own 
power. Nor is it against the nature of an acci- 
dent to surpass its subject in acting, but that it 
surpass it in being, unless indeed one were to 
imagine that an accident transfers its identical 
self from the agent to the patient, in the way 
that Democritus explained action by a proces- 
sion of atoms. 

Article 2. Whether There Are Any Seminal 
Principles in Corporeal Matter? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that there are no seminal principles 
in corporeal matter. 

Objection i. For principle {ratio) implies 
something of a spiritual order. But in corporeal 
matter nothing exists .spiritually, but only mate- 
rially, that is, according to the mode of that in 
which it is. Therefore there are no seminal prin- 
ciples in corporeal matter. 

Obj. 2, Further, Augustine {De Trin. iii, 8, 
9)^ says that demons produce certain results by 
employing with a hidden movement certain 
.seeds, which they know to exist in matter. But 
bodies, not principles, are what can be em- 
ployed with local movement. Therefore it is un- 
reasonable to say that there are seminal princi- 
ples in corporeal matter. 

Obj. 3. Further, seeds are active principles. 
But there are no active principles in corporeal 
matter, since, as we have said above, it does not 
pertain to matter to act (a. i, Ans. 2, 4). There- 
fore there are no seminal principles in corporeal 
matter. 

Obj. 4. Further, there are said to be certain 
causal principles (Augustine, De Gen. ad lit, vi, 
14)^ which seem to suffice for the production of 
things. But seminal principles are not causal 
principles, for miracles are outside the scope of 
seminal principles, but not of causal principles. 
Therefore it is unreasonable to say that there 
are seminal principles in corporeal matter. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De Trin, 
iii, 8) :® “Of all the things which are generated 
in a corporeal and visible fashion, certain seeds 
lie hidden in the corporeal things of this world.” 

/ answer thatf It is customary to name things 
after what is more perfect, as the Philosopher 
says."^ Now in the whole corporeal nature, living 
bodies are the most perfect, and so the word na- 
ture has been transferred from living things to 

«PL42, 876, 878. 
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aU natural things. For the word itself, nature, as 
the Philosopher says,^ was first applied to sig- 
nify the generation of living things, which is 
called nativity. And because living things are 
generated from a principle united to them, as 
fruit from a tree, and the offspring from the 
mother, to whom it is united, consequently the 
word nature has been applied to every principle 
of movement existing in that which is moved. 
Now it is manifest that the active and passive 
principles of the generation of living things are 
the seeds from which living things are gener- 
ated. Therefore Augustine fittingly gave the 
name of seminal principles (seminales rationes) 
to all those active and passive powers which are 
the principles of natural generation and move- 
ment.2 

These active and passive powers may be con- 
sidered in several orders. For in the first place, 
as Augustine says (Gen. ad lit. vi, lo),^ they are 
principally and originally in the Word of God, 
as exemplar ideas. Secondly, they are in the ele- 
ments of the world, where they were produced 
altogether at the beginning, as in universal 
causes. Thirdly, they are in those things which, 
in the succession of time, are produced by uni- 
versal causes, for instance in this plant, and in 
that animal, as in particular causes. Fourthly, 
they are in the seeds produced from animals and 
plants. And these again are related to further 
particular effects, as the primordial universal 
causes to the first effects produced. 

Reply Obj. i . These active and passive pow- 
ers (virtues) of natural things, though not 
called principles (rationes) by reason of their 
being in corporeal matter, can nevertheless be 
called so in respect of their origin, according as 
they are the effect of (he exemplar ideas (rari- 
ones ideates). 

Reply Obj. 2. These active and passive prin- 
ciples are in certain parts of corporeal things, 
and when they are employed with local move- 
ment for the production of certain results, we 
speak of the demons as employing seeds 

Reply Obj. 3. The seed of the male is the ac- 
tive principle in the generation of an animal. 
But that can be called seed also which the fe- 
male contributes as the passive principle. And 
thus the word seed covers both active and pas- 
sive principles. 

Reply Obj. 4. From the words of Augustine 
when speaking of these seminal principles, it is 
easy to gather that they are also causal princi- 
ples, just as seed is a kind of cause; for he says 

> Metaphysics^ v, 4 (1014^16). 
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(De Trin. iii, 9)^ that, “as a mothet is pregnant 
with the unborn offspring, so is the world itself 
pregnant with the causes of unborn beings.’' 
Nevertheless, the exemplar ideas can be called 
causal principles, but not, strictly speaking, 
seminal principles, because seed is not a sepa- 
rate principle, and because miracles are not 
wrought outside the scope of causal principles. 
Likewise neither are miracles wrought which are 
outside the scope of the passive principles so 
implanted in the creature that the latter can be 
used to any purpose that God commands. But 
miracles arc said to be wrought outside the 
scope of the natural active principles, and the 
passive potencies which are ordered to such ac- 
tive principles, and this is what is meant when 
we say that they are wrought outside the scope 
of seminal principles. 

Article 3. Whether the Heavenly Bodies Are 
the Cause of What Is Produced in Bodies 
Here Below? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that the heavenly bodies are not the 
cause of what is produced in bodies here below. 

Objection i. For Damascene says (De Fide 
Orth, ii, “We say that they,” namely, the 
heavenly bodies, “are not the cause of genera- 
tion or corruption: they are rather signs of 
‘itorms and atmospheric changes.” 

Obj. 2. Further, for the production of any- 
thing, an agent and matter suffice. But in things 
here below there is passive matter; and there 
arc contrary agents — heat and cold, and the 
like Therefore for the production of things here 
below there is no need to a.^cribe causality to the 
heavenly bodies. 

Obj. 3. Further, the agent produces its like. 
Now we see that everything which is produced 
here below is produced through the action of 
heat and cold, moisture and dryness, and other 
such qualities, which do not exist in the heaven- 
ly bodies. Therefore the heavenly bodies are not 
the cau^e of what is produced here below. 

Obj. 4 Further, Augustine says,® “Nothing is 
more corporeal than sex ” But sex is not caused 
by the heavenly bodies; a sign of this is that of 
twms born under the same constellation, one 
may be male, the other female. Therefore the 
heavenly bodies are not the cause of things pro- 
duced in bodies here below. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De Trin. iii, 
4) “Bodies of a gro.sser and inferior nature are 
ruled in a certain order by those of a more sub- 
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tie and powerful nature.” And Dionysius (Div. 
Nom. iv)^ says that *‘the light of the sun con- 
duces to the generation of sensible bodies, 
moves them to life, gives them nourishment, 
growth, and perfection.” 

/ answer that, Since every multitude proceeds 
from unity, and since what is immovable is al- 
ways in the same way of being, while what is 
moved has many ways of being, it must be ob- 
served that throughout the whole of nature, all 
movement proceeds from the immovable. There- 
fore the more immovable certain things are, the 
more are they the cause of those things which 
are most movable. Now the heavenly bodies are 
of all bodies the most immovable, for they are 
not moved save locally. Therefore the move- 
ments of bodies here below, which are various 
and multiform, must be reduced to the move- 
ment of the heavenly bodies, as to their cause. 

Reply Obj. i. These words of Damascene are 
to be understood as denying that the heavenly 
bodies are the first cause of generation and cor- 
ruption here below; for this was affirmed by 
those who held that the heavenly bodies are 
gods. 

Reply Obj. 2. The active principles of bodies 
here below are only the active qualities of the 
elements, such as hot and cold and the like. If 
therefore the substantial forms of inferior bod- 
ies were not diversified save according to acci- 
dents of that kind, the principles of which the 
early natural philosophers held to be the rare 
and the dense, ^ there would be no need to sup- 
pose some principle above these inferior bodie*;, 
for they w^ould be of thomselv^es sufficient to 
act. But to anyone who considers the matter 
rightly, it is clear that those accidents are mere- 
ly material dispositions in regard to the substan- 
tial forms of natural bodies. Now matter is not 
of itself sufficient to act. And therefore it is nec- 
essary^ to suppose some active principle above 
these material dispositions. 

This is why the Platonists maintained the ex- 
istence of separate .species, by participation of 
which the inferior bodies receive their substan- 
tial forms.^ But this does not seem enough. For 
the separate species, since they are supposed to 
be immovable, would always have the same 
mode of being, and consequently there would be 
no variety in the generation and corruption of 
inferior bodies, which is clearly false. 

Therefore it is necessary, as the Philosopher 
says,^ to suppose a movable active principle, 

^ Sect. 4 (PG 3i 700). 
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which by reason of its presence or absence caus- 
es variety in the generation and corruption of 
inferior bodies. And such are the heavenly bod- 
ies. Consequently whatever generates here be- 
low moves to the production of the species as 
the instrument of a heavenly body. Thus the 
Philosopher says that “man and the sun gener- 
ate man.”® 

Reply Obj, 3. The heavenly bodies have not 
a specific likeness to the bodies here below. 
Their likeness consists in this, that by reason of 
their universal power, whatever is generated in 
inferior bodies, is contained in them. In this way 
also we say that all things are like God. 

Reply Obj, 4. The actions of heavenly bodies 
are variously received in inferior bodies, ac- 
cording to the various dispositions of matter. 
Now it happens at times that the matter in the 
human conception is not wholly disposed to the 
male sex. Therefore it is formed sometimes into 
a male, sometimes into a female. Augustine 
quotes this as an argument against divination by 
stars, because the effects of the stars are varied 
even in corporeal things, according to the vari- 
ous dispo.sitions of matter. 

Article 4. Whether the Heavenly Bodies Are 
the Cause of Human Actions? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that the heavenly bodies are the 
cause of human actions. 

Objection i. For since the heavenly bodies 
are moved by spiritual substance.s, as stated 
above (o- cx, a. 3), they act by their power as 
their instruments. But those spiritual substances 
arc superior to our souls. Therefore it seems 
that they can cause impressions on our souls, 
and thus cause human actions. 

Obj. 2. Further, everything multiform is re- 
ducible to a uniform principle. But human ac- 
tions are various and multiform. Therefore it 
seems that they are reducible to the uniform 
movements of heavenly bodies, as to their 
principles. 

Obj. 3. Further, astrologers often foretell the 
truth concerning the outcome of wars, and 
other human actions, of which the intellect and 
will are the principles. But they could not do 
this by means of the heavenly bodies, unless 
these were the cause of human actions. There- 
fore the heavenly bodies are the cause of human 
actions. 

On the contrary, Damascene says {De Fide 
Orth, ii, 7)® that “the heavenly bodies are by 
no means the cause of human actions.” 

• Physics, II, 2 (I94*»I3). « PG 94, 893. 
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I answer thatf The heavenly bodies can di- 
rectly and of themselves act, on bodies, as stated 
above (a. 3). They can act directly indeed on 
those powers of the soul which are the acts of 
corporeal organs, but accidentally, because the 
acts of such powers must be hindered by ob- 
stacles in the organs; thus an eye when dis- 
turbed cannot see well. Therefore if the intellect 
and will were powers tied to corporeal organs, 
as some maintained/ holding that intellect does 
not differ from sense, it would follow of neces- 
sity that the heavenly bodies are the cause of 
human choice and action. It would also follow 
that man is led by natural instinct to his actions, 
just as other animals, in which there are no pow- 
ers other than those which are bound up with 
corporeal organs; for whatever is done here be- 
low in virtue of the action of heavenly bodies, 
is done naturally. It would therefore follow that 
man has no free choice, and that he would have 
determinate actions, like other natural things. 
All of which is manifestly false, and contrary to 
the way men act. 

It must be observed, however, that indirectly 
and accidentally, the impressions of heavenly 
bodies can reach the intellect and will, in so far, 
namely, as both intellect and will receive some- 
thing from the inferior powers which are 
bound up with corporeal organs. But in this the 
intellect and will are differently situated. For the 
intellect of necessity receives from the inferior 
apprehensive powers; therefore if the imagina- 
tive, cogitative, or memorative powers be dis- 
turbed, the action of the intellect is of neces- 
sity disturbed also. The will, on the contrary, 
does not of necessity follow the inclination of 
the lower appetite; for although the irascible 
and concupiscible passions have a certain force 
in inclining the will, nevertheless the will retains 
the power of following the passions or repress- 
ing them. Therefore the impressions of the 
heavenly bodies, by virtue of which the inferior 
powers can be changed, has less influence on the 
will, w'hich is the proximate cause of human 
actions, than on the intellect. 

To maintain therefore that heavenly bodies 
are the cause of human actions is proper to those 
who hold that intellect does not differ from 
sense. And so some of these said that “such is 
the will of men, as is the day which the father 
of men and of gods brings on” (O lyssey xviii, 
136). 2 Since, therefore, it is manifest that intel- 

1 Cf. Aristotle, Soul, iii, .s (427*^1). 
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lect and will are mi acts of corporeal organs, it 
is impossible that heavenly bocUes be the cause 
of human actions. 

Reply Ohj. 1, The spiritual substances that 
move the heavenly bodies do indeed act on cor- 
poreal things by means of the heavenly bodies ; 
but they act immediately on the human intel- 
lect by enlightening it. On the other hand, they 
cannot compel the will, as stated above (q. cxi, 
A. 2). 

Reply Obj. 2. Just as the multiformity of cor- 
poreal movements is reducible to the uniformity 
of the heavenly movement as to its cause, so 
the multiformity of actions proceeding from 
the intellect and the will is reduced to a uni- 
form principle which is the Divine intellect and 
will. 

Reply Obj. 3. The majority of men follow 
their passions, which are movements of the sen- 
sitive appetite, in which movements heavenly 
bodies can co-operate ; but few are wise enough 
to resist these passions. Consequently astrolo- 
gers are able to foretell the truth in the major- 
ity of cases, especially in a general way. But 
not in particular cases, for nothing prevents 
man resisting his passions by his free-will. And 
so the astrologers themselves say that the wise 
man is stronger than the stars,® in so far as, 
that is, he conquers his passions. 

Article 5. Whether Heavenly Bodies 
Can Act on the Demons? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
would seem that heavenly bodies can act on the 
demons. 

Objection i. For the demons, according to 
certain phases of the moon, can harass men, who 
on that account are called lunatics, as appears 
frofn Matthew 4. 24 and 17. 14. But this would 
not be if they were not subject to the heavenly 
bodies. Therefore the demons are subject to 
them. 

Obj. 2. Further, necromancers observe certain 
constellations in order to invoke the demons. 
But these would not be invoked through the 
heavenly bodies unless they were subject to 
them. Therefore they are subject to them. 

. Obj. 3. Further, heavenly bodies are more 
powerful than inferior bodies. But the demons 
are confined to certain inferior bodies, namely, 
“herbs, stones, animals, and to certain sounds 
and words, forms and figures,” as Porphyry 

“ Ptolemy, Centiloquium, 4-8 (46vb-47rb) ; cf. Quadri- 
partitum, i, 3 (2v); see also Albert the Great, In Sent., 11, 
d. 15, A. 4 (BO XX VII, 276). 
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says, quoted by Augustine.* Mucb more there- 
fore are the demons subject to the action of 
heavenly bodies. 

On the contrary f The demons arc superior, in 
the order of nature, to the heavenly bodies. But 
the agent is superior to the patient, as Augus- 
tine says (Gen. ad lit. xii, i6).^ Therefore the 
demons are not subject to the action of heavenly 
bodies. 

I answer that, There have been three opinions 
about the demons. In the first place the Peri- 
patetics denied the existence of demons, and 
held that what is ascribed to the demons, ac- 
cording to the necromantic art, is effected by 
the power of the heavenly bodies. This is what 
Augustine relates® as having been held by Por- 
phyry, namely, that “on earth men fabricate 
certain powers useful in producing certain ef- 
fects of the stars.’’ But this opinion is mani- 
festly false. For we know by experience that 
many things are done by demons, for which the 
power of heavenly bodies would in no way suf- 
fice; for instance, that a man in a state of deliri- 
um should speak an unknown tongue, recite poe- 
try and authors of whom he has no previous 
knowledge, that necromancers make statues to 
speak and move, and other like things. 

For this reason the Platonists were led to 
hold that “demons are animals with an aerial 
body and a passive soul,” as Apuleius says, 
quoted by Augustine.^ 

And this is the second of the opinions men- 
tioned above, according to which it could be said 
that demons are subject to heavenly bodies in 
the same way ns we have said man is subject to 
them (a. 4). But this opinion is proved to be 
false from vdiat we have said above (q. li, a. i), 
for we hold that demons are spiritual substances 
not united to bodies. Heme it is clear that they 
are subject to the action of heavenly bodies 
neither essentially nor accidentally, neither di- 
rectly nor indirectly. 

Reply Obj. i. That demons harass men ac- 
cording to certain phases of the moon happens 
in two ways. Firstly, they do so in order to de- 
fame God’s creature, namely, the moon, as Jer- 
ome (In Matt. 4. 24)'’ and Chrysostom (Hoin. 
Ivii in Matt say. Secondly, because as they 
are unable to effect anything save by means of 
the natural forces, as stated above (0. cxiv, A. 

4, Ans. 2) they take into account the aptitude of 
bodies for the intended result. Now it is mani- 

^ City oj God, X, II (PL 41, jgo). ‘ PL 34, 467. 
tit., X, 11 (PL 41, 200). 

^ City of God, viji, lO (PL 41, 241). 

^ PL 2(>, 34. ® I’G s«, 
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fest that “the brain is the most moist of all the 
parts of the body,” as Aristotle says.^ Therefore 
it is the most subject to the action of the moon, 
the property of which is to move what is moist. 
And it is precisely in the brain that animal 
forces culminate. Therefore the demons, accord- 
ing to certain phases of the moon, disturb man’s 
imagination, when they observe that the brain is 
so disposed. 

Reply Obj. 2. Demons when summoned 
through certain constellations, come for two rea- 
sons. First, in order to lead man into the error of 
believing that there is a certain divinity in the 
stars. Secondly, because they consider that un- 
der certain constellations corporeal matter is 
better disposed for the re.sult for which they are 
summoned. 

Reply Obj. 3. As Augustine says,® “the de- 
mons are enticed through various kinds of 
stones, herbs, trees, animals, songs, rites, not as 
an animal is enticed by food, but as a spirit by 
signs”; that is to say, in so far as these things 
are offered to them in token of the honour due 
to God, of which they are covetous. 

Article 6. Whether Heavenly Bodies Impose 
Necessity on Things Subject to Their Action? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It 
would seem that heavenly bodies impose neces- 
sity on things subject to their action. 

Objection i. For given a sufficient cause, the 
effect follows of necessity. But heavenly bodies 
are a sufficient cause of their effects. Since, 
therefore, heavenly bodies, with their move- 
ments and dispositions, are necessary beings, it 
seems that their effects follow of nece.^sity. 

Obj. 2. Further, an agent’s effect results of ne- 
cessity in matter, when the power of the agent 
is such that it can subject the matter to itself en- 
tirely. Blit the entire matter of inferior bodies 
is subject to the power of heavenly bodies, since 
this is a higher power than theirs. Therefore the 
effect of the heavenly bodies is of necessity re- 
ceived in corporeal matter. 

Obj 3. Further, if the effect of the heavenly 
body does not follow of necessity, this is due to 
some hindering cause. But any corporeal cause 
that might possibly hinder the effect of a heav- 
enly body, must of necessity be reducible to 
some heavenly principle, since the heavenly 
bodies are the causes of all that takes place here 
below. Therefore, since also that heavenly prin- 
ciple i.s necessary, it follows that the effect of 
the heavenly body is necessarily hindered. Con- 

’ Parts of Animals, ii, 7 (652*27) ; 3 (457'’29). 

* City of God, XXI, 6 (PL 41, 717). 
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sequentiy it would follow that all that takes and so the clashing of these two causes, in so far 
place here below happens of necessity. as it is accidental, has no cause. Consequently 


Oit the contrary. The Philosopher says,* “It 
is not incongruous that many of the signs ob- 
served in bodies of occurrences in the heavens, 
such as rain and wind, should not be fulfilled.*’ 
Therefore not all the effects of heavenly bodies 
take place of necessity. 

/ answer that, This question is partly solved 
by what was said above (a. 4), and in part pre- 
sents some difficulty. For it was shown that al- 
though the action of heavenly bodies produces 
certain inclinations in corporeal nature, the will 
nevertheless does not of necessity follow these 
inclinations. Therefore there is nothing to pre- 
vent the effect of heavenly bodies being hindered 
by the action of the will, not only in man him- 
self, but also in other things to which human 
action extends. 

But in natural things there is no such prin- 
ciple, endowed w’ith freedom to follow or not to 
follow the impressions produced by heavenly 
agents. Therefore it seems that in such things at 
least, everything happens of neccssily accord- 
ing to (he reasoning of some of the ancients,^ 
who supposing that everything thal is, has a 
cau.se, and that, given the cause, the effect fol- 
lows of necessity, concluded that all things hap- 
pen of necessity. This opinion as to this double 
supposition, is refuted by Aristotle ^ 

For in the first place it is not true that, given 
any cause whatever, the effect must follow of 
necessity. For some causes are so ordered to 
their effects as to produce (hem not of ncce.ssity 
but in the majority of casc.<, and in the minor- 
ity to fail in producing them. But that such 
causes do fail in the minority of cases is due to 
some hindering cause; consequently the above- 
mentioned difficulty seems not to be avoided, 
since the cause in question is hindered of neces- 
.sity. 

Therefore wc must say, in the second place, 
that everything that is a being per sr, has a 
cause; but what is accidentally has not a cause, 
because it is not truly a being, since it is not 
truly one. For (that a thing is) white has a 
cause, likewise (that a man is) musical has a 
cause, but (that a being i.s) whitc-jnn^icaJ ha.s. 
not a cause, because it is not truly a being, nor' 
truly one. Now^ it is manifest that a cause which 
hinders the action of a cause 'O ordered to its 
effect as to produce it in the majority of cases, 
clashes sometimes with this cause by accident; 

^ Prophesying:, 2 (463*^22). * Avicenna, Suficientia^ 

I, 13 (2ira); Meta., 1, 7 (73ra); cf. St. Thomas, In Mela.t 
VI, 3. * Metaphysics, vi, 3 (i027“3i). 


what results from this clashing of causes is not 
to be reduced to a further pre-existing cause, 
from which it follows of necessity. For instance, 
that some terrestrial body take fire in the higher 
regions of the air and fall to the earth is caused 
by some heavenly power; again, that there be 
on the surface of the earth some combustible 
matter, is reducible to some heavenly principle. 
But that the burning body should alight on this 
matter and set fire to it is not caused by a heav- 
enly body, but is accidental. Consequently not 
all the effects of heavenly bodie.s result of neces- 
sity. 

Reply Obj. I. The heavenly bodies are causes 
of effects that take place here below% through 
the means of particular inferior causes, which 
can fail in their effects in the minority of cases. 

Reply Obj. 2. The powder of a heavenly body 
is not infinite. Therefore it requires a determi- 
nate disposition in matter, both as to local dis- 
tance and as to other conditions, in order to 
produce its effect. Therefore as local distance 
hinders the effect of a heavenly body (for the 
.sun has not the same effect in heat in Dacia as 
in Ethiopia), so the density of matter, its low' 
or high temperature or other such disposition, 
can hinder the effect of a heavenly body. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although the cause th,i! hinders 
the effect of another cause can be reduced to a 
heavenly body as its cau^e, nevertheless (he 
clashing of two causc.s, being accidental, is not 
reduced to the cau.sality of a heavenly body, as 
.stated above. 

QUESTION CXVI 
Of fate 
{In Four Articles) 

We come now to the consideration of fate. Un- 
der this head there arc ^our points of inquiry: 
(i) Is there .such a thing as fate.? (2) Where is 
it? (3) Is it unchangeable? (4) Are all things 
subject to fatc^ 

Article j. Whether There Be Sitch 
a Tiling as Fate? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
w'ould seem that fate is nothing. 

Objection 1. For Gregory says in a homily 
for the Epiphany {Horn, xi in Ev.) A “Far be 
it from the hearts of the faithful to think that 
fate is anything real,” 

Obj. 2. Further, what happens by fate is not 

^PL 76, H12, 
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unforeseen, for as Augustine says,^ “fate is un- 
derstood to be derived from the verb *fari' 
which means to speak” ; as though things were 
said to happen by fate which are “fore-spoken” 
by one who decrees them to happen. Now what 
is foreseen is neither lucky nor chance-like. If 
therefore things happen by fate, there will be 
neither luck nor chance in the world. 

On the contrary, What does not exist cannot 
be defined. But Boethius {De Consol, iv, 6)* 
defines fate thus: “Fate is a disposition inherent 
to changeable things, by which Providence con- 
nects each one with its proper order.” 

/ answer that, In this world some things seem 
to happen by luck or chance. Now it happens 
sometimes that something is lucky or chance- 
like, as compared to inferior causes, which, if 
compared to some higher cause, is directly in- 
tended. For instance, if two servants are sent by 
their master to the same place, the meeting of 
the two servants in regard to themselves is by 
chance; but as referred to the master, who had 
ordered it, it is directly intended. 

So there were some who refused to refer to a 
higher cause such events which take place here 
below by luck or chance. These denied the ex- 
istence of fate and Providence, as Augustine re- 
lates of Tully.^ And this is contrary to what we 
have said above about Providence (q. xxii, 
A. 2). 

On the other hand, some have considered that 
everything that takes place here below by luck 
or by chance, whether in natural things or in 
human affairs, is to be reduced to a superior 
cause, namely, the heavenly bodies ** According 
to these fate is nothing else than “a disposition 
of the stars under which each one is begotten 
or born.”^ 

But this will not hold. First, as to human af- 
fairs, because we have proved above (q. cxv, 
A. 4) that human actions are not subject to the 
action of heavenly bodies, save accidentally and 
indirectly. Now the cause of fate, since it has 
the ordering of things that happen by fate, must 
of necessity be directly and of itself the cause 
of what takes place. Secondly, as to all things 
that happen accidentally, for it has been said 
(ibid. A. 6) that what is accidental is, properly 
speaking, neither a being, nor a unity. But every 
action of nature terminates in some one thing. 
Therefore it is impossible for that which is acci- 

1 CUy of God, V, q (PL 41, 1.50). * PL 63, 815. 

•Ci/y of God, v, g (PL 41, 148); cf. Cicero, De DitHn., 
II, s, TO (T)D IV, 218, 221). 

* Posidonius and the Astrologers, in Augustine, City of 
God, V, 7 (Pt- 41. 147). 

^ Cf. Augustine, City of God, v, 1 (PL 41, 141). 
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dental to be the effect per se of an active nat- 
ural principle. No natural cause can therefore 
have for its proper effect that a man intending 
to dig a grave finds a treasure. Now it is mani- 
fest that a heavenly body acts after the manner 
of a natural principle, and so its effects in this 
world are natural. It is therefore impossible 
that any active power of a heavenly body be the 
cause of what happens by accident here below, 
whether by luck or by chance. 

We must therefore say that what happens 
here by accident, both in natural things and in 
human affairs, is reduced to a pre-ordaining 
cause, which is Divine Providence. For nothing 
hinders that which happens by accident being 
considered as one by an intellect. Otherwise the 
intellect could not form this proposition: “The 
digger of a grave found a treasure.” And just as 
an intellect can apprehend this so can it effect 
it. For instance, someone who knows of a place 
where a treasure is hidden, might instigate a 
rustic, ignorant of this, to dig a grave there. 
Consequently, nothing hinders what happens 
here by accident, by luck or by chance, being re- 
duced to some ordering cause which acts by the 
intellect, especially the Divine intellect. For 
God alone can change the will, as shown above 
(q. cv, A. 4).® Consequently the ordering of 
human actions, the principle of which is the 
will, must be ascribed to God alone. 

So therefore since all that happens here below 
is subject to Divine I’rovidence, as being pre- 
ordained, and as it were fore-spoken, we can ad- 
mit the existence of fate; although the holy 
doctors avoided the use of this word, on ac- 
count of tho.se who twisted its application to a 
certain force in the position of the stars. Hence 
Augustine says,^ “If anyone ascribes human af- 
fairs to fate, meaning thereby the will or power 
of God, let him keep to his opinion, but hold his 
tongue.” For this reason Gregory denies the ex- 
istence of fate; and so the first objection’s solu- 
tion is manifest. 

Reply Obj. 2. Nothing hinders certain things 
happening by luck or by chance, if compared to 
their proximate causes, but not if compared to 
Divine Providence, in accordance with which 
“nothing happens at random in the world,” as 
Augustine says (qq. Lxxxm., qu. 24).** 

Article 2. Whether Fate Is in Created Things? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that fate is not in created things. 

® Cf also Q. cvi, A. 2 ; Q. cxv, a. 2. 

’ CUy of God, V, I (PL 41, 141). 

•PL 40, 17. 
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ObjecHon i. For Atig^^tine says* tliat ^*the 
Divine will or powor is tailed fate,” But the 
Divine will or power is not in creatures^ but in 
God. Therefore fate is not in creatures but in 
God. 

Obj, a. Further, fate is compared to things 
that happen by fate, as their cause, as the very 
use of the word shows. But the universal cause 
that of itself effects what takes place by acci- 
dent here below is God alone, as stated above 
(a. i). Therefore fate is in God, and not in 
creatures. 

Obj. 3. Further, if fate is in creatures it is 
either a substance or an accident, and which- 
ever it is it must be multiplied according to the 
number of creatures. Since, therefore, fate 
seems to be one thing only, it seems that fate 
is not in creatures, but in God. 

On the contrary y Boethius says {De Consol. 
iv, 6):* “Fate is a disposition inherent to 
changeable things.” 

I answer that. As is clear from what has been 
stated above (q. xxii, a. 3; q. cm, a. 6), Di- 
vine Providence produces effects through medi- 
ate causes. We can therefore consider the order- 
ing of the effects in two ways. First, as being in 
God Himself, and thus the ordering of the effects 
is called Providence. But if we consider this or- 
dering as being in the mediate causes ordered 
by God to the production of certain effects, thus 
it has the nature of fate. This is what Boethius 
says (De Consol, iv):* “Fate is worked out 
when Divine Providence is served by certain 
spirits, whether by the soul, or by all nature it- 
self which obeys Him, whether by the heavenly 
movements of the stars, whether by the angelic 
power, or by the ingenuity of the demons, 
whether by some of these, or by all, the chain 
of fate is forged.” Of each of these things we 
have spoken above (a. i ; q. civ, a. 2 ; q. cx, a. 
i; Q. cxiii, Q. cxiv). It is therefore manifest 
that fate is in the created causes themselves, as 
ordered by God to the production of their 
effects. 

Reply Obj. i. The ordering itself of second 
causes, which Augustine calls the “series of 
causes,”* has , not the nature of fate, except 
as dependent on God. Therefore the Divine 
power or will can be called fate as being the 
cause of fate. But essentially fate is the very 
disposition or series, that is, the order, of second 
causes. 

Reply Obj. 2, Fate has the nature of a cause, 

* City of Cody v, i (PL4i> 

* PL 63, 815. 

* City if Cody V, 8 (PL 41, 148). 


just as much as the second causes thanselves, 
the ordering of which is called fate. 

Reply Obj. 3. Fate is called a disposition, not 
that disposition which is a species of quality, 
but in the sense in which it signifies orders 
which is not a substance, but a relation. And if 
this order be considered in relation to its prin* 
ciple, it is one, and thus fate is one. But if it be 
considered in relation to its effects, or to the 
mediate causes, this fate is multiple. In this 
sense the poet wrote: “Thy fate draws thee;”® 

Article 3. Whether Fate Is Unchangeable? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
seems that fate is not unchangeable. 

Objection i. For Boethius says {De Consol, 
iv, 6) :® “As reasoning is to the intellect, as the 
begotten is to that which is, as time to eternity, 
as the circle to its centre, so is the fickle chain 
of fate to the unwavering simplicity of Provi- 
dence.” 

Obj. 2. Further, the Philosopher says^: “If we 
be moved, what is in us is moved.” But fate is 
“a disposition inherent to changeable things,” 
as Boethius says {loc. cit.).^ Therefore fate is 
changeable. 

Obj. 3. Further, if fate is unchangeable, what 
is subject to fate happens unchangeably and of 
necessity. But things ascribed to fate seem prin- 
cipally to be contingencies. Therefore there 
would be no contingencies in the world, but all 
things would happen of necessity. 

On the contrary, Boethius says {ibid.y that 
fate is an unchangeable disposition. 

I answer that. The disposition of second 
causes which we call fate, can be considered in 
two ways. First, in regard to the second causes 
themselves which are thus disposed or ordered; 
secondly, in regard to the first principle, namely, 
God, by Whom they are ordered. Some, there- 
fore, have held*® that the series itself or disposi- 
tion of causes is in itself necessary, so that all 
things would happen of necessity, for the reason 
that each effect has a cause, and given a cause 
the effect must follow of necessity. But this is 
false, as proved above (q. cxv, a. 6). 

Others, on the other hand, held that fate is 
changeable, even as dependent on Divine Provi- 
dence. Therefore the Egyptians said that fate 
could be changed by certain sacrifices, as Greg- 
ory of Nyssa says (Nemesius, De Hormne)}^ 

* Hildebertus Cenomanensis, Versus de Excidio Troiae 
(PL 171, I44QD). 

•PL 63, 817. Topics yU, 7 ius^ag). 

•PL 63. 815. •PL 63* 816. 

“ Cf. above, q. cxv, a. 6. 

« Chap. 36 (PG 40, 745). 
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This too has been disproved above for the rea- 
son that it is contrary to the un<thangeable char^ 
Bctcr of Divine Providence.^ 

We must therefore say that fate, considered 
in regard to second causes, is changeable, but as 
subject to Divine Providence, it derives a cer- 
tain unchangeableness, not of absolute but of 
conditional necessity. In this sense we say that 
this conditional is true and necessary: “If God 
foreknew that this would happen, it will hap- 
pen,” Therefore Boethius, having said that the 
chain of fate is fickle, shortly afterwards adds, 
— “which, since it is derived from an unchange- 
able Providence, must also itself be unchange- 
able.” 

From this the answers to the objections are 
clear. 

Article 4. Whether All Things Are Subject 
tv Fate? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
seems that all things are subject to fate. 

Objection i. For Boethius says {De Consol. 
iv, 6) “The chain of fate moves the heaven 
and the stars, tempers the elements to one an- 
other, and models them by a reciprocal trans- 
formation. By fate all things that are born into 
the world and perish are renewed in a uniform 
progression of offspring and seed.” Nothing 
therefore seems to be excluded from the domain 
of fate. 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine says^ that “fate is 
something real, as referred to the Divine will 
and power.” But the Divine will is cause of all 
things that happen, as Augustine says (De Trin. 

iii, I, seqq.).‘^ Therefore all things are subject to 
fate. 

Obj. 3. Further, Boethius says (loc. cit.y that 
fate is “a disposition inherent to changeable 
things.” But all creatures are changeable, and 
God alone is truly unchangeable, as stated 
above (q. dc, a. 2). Therefore fate is in all 
things. 

On the contrary j Boethius says (De Consol. 

iv, 6)® that “some things subject to Providence 
are above the ordering of fate.” 

1 a?iswer that, As stated above (a, 2), fate is 
the ordering of second causes to effects foreseen 
by God. Whatever, therefore, is subject to sec- 
ond causes, is subject also to fate. But what- 
ever is done immediately by God, since it is not 
subject to second causes, neither is it subject 

^ Cf, Q. XXIII, A. 8. * PL 63, 817. 

* City of Gody v, i (PL 4!, 141); cf. also v, 8 (PL 41, 
148). 

^ PL 42, 871 ; Enchiridion^ chap. 95 (PL 40, 376). 

» PL 63, 815. * PL 63, 816. 
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to fate; such are creation, the glorification of 
spiritual substances, and the like. And this is 
what Boethius says (loc. cit.), namely, that 
“those things which are nigh to God have a 
state of immobility, and exceed the changeable 
order of fate.” Hence it Is clear that “the fur- 
ther a thing is from the First Mind, the more it 
is involved in the chain of fate,” since so much 
the more it is bound up with second causes. 

Reply Obj. i. All the things mentioned in this 
passage are done by God by means of second 
causes ; for this reason they are contained in the 
order of fate. But it is not the same with every- 
thing else, as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 2. Fate is to be referred to the 
Divine will and power as to its first principle. 
Consequently it does not follow that whatever 
is subject to the Divine will or power is subject 
also to fate, as already stated. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although all creatures are in 
some way changeable, yet some of them do not 
proceed from changeable created causes, And 
these, therefore, are not subject to fate, as 
stated above. 

QUESTION CXVII 

Of things pertaining to the action 

OF MAN 

(In Four Articles) 

We have next to consider those things which 
pertain to the action of man, who is composed 
of a created corporeal and spiritual nature. In 
the first place we shall consider the action of 
man, and secondly the propagation of man from 
man (q. cxviii). As to the first, there are four 
points of inquiry: (i) Whether one man can 
teach another, as being the cause of his knowl- 
edge? (2) Whether man can teach an angel? (3) 
Whether by the power of his soul man can 
change corporeal matter? (4) Whether the sep- 
arate soul of man can move bodies by local 
movement? 

Article i. Whether One Man Can Teach 
Another? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that one man cannot teach another. 
Objection i. For the Lord says (Matt. 23. 8) : 
Be not you called Rabbi, on which the gloss of 
Jerome says,’ ‘‘Lest you give to men the honour 
due to God.” Therefore to be a master is prop- 
erly an honour due to God. But it belongs to a 
master to teach. Therefore man cannot teach, 
and this is proper to God. 

» Glossa inkfl. (v, 7ir). 
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Oh), 2, Further, if one man teaches another, 
this is only in so far as he acts through his own 
knowledge, so as to cause knowledge in the 
other. But a quality through which anyone acts 
so as to produce his like is an active quality. 
Therefore it follows that knowledge is an active 
quality just as heat is. 

Obj. 3. Further, for knowledge we require in- 
tellectual light, and the species of the thing un- 
derstood. But a man cannot cause either of 
these in another man. Therefore a man cannot 
by teaching cause knowledge in another man. 

Obj. 4. Further, the teacher does nothing in 
regard to a disciple save to propose to him cer- 
tain signs, so as to signify something by words 
or gestures. But it is not possible to teach any- 
one so as to cause knowledge in him, by putting 
signs before him. For these are signs either of 
things that he knows or of things he does not 
know. If of things that he knows, he to whom 
these signs are proposed is already in the posses- 
sion of knowledge, and does not acquire it from 
the master. If they are signs of things that he 
does not know, he can learn nothing from them. 
For instance, if one were to speak Greek to a 
man who only knows Latin, he would learn 
nothing thereby. Therefore in no way can a man 
cause knowledge in another by teaching him. 

On the contrary f The Apostle says (I Tim. 2. 
7) ; W hereunto / am appointed a preacher and 
an apostle ... a doctor of the Gentiles in faith 
and truth, 

I answer that, On this question there have 
been various opinions. For Averroes, comment- 
ing on the third book on the maintains 

that all men have one possible intellect in com- 
mon, as stated above (q. lxxvi, a. 2). From this 
it followed that the same intelligible species be- 
long to all men. Consequently he held that one 
man does not cause another to have a knowl- 
edge distinct from that which he has himself, 
but that he communicates the identical knowl- 
edge which he has himself, by moving him to 
order rightly the phantasms in his soul, so that 
they be rightly disposed for intelligible appre- 
hension. This opinion is true so far as knowl- 
edge is the same in disciple and master, if we 
consider the identity of the thing known, for 
the same truth of the thing is known by both of 
them. But so far as he maintains that all men 
have but one possible intellect and the same in- 
telligible species, differing only as to various 
phantasms, his opinion is false, as stated above 
(q. lxxvi, a. 2). 

Besides this, there is the opinion of the Pla- 

‘ Comm. 5, digression p. v (vx, 2, 146F). 


tonists, who held that our souls are possessed tA 
knowledge from the very beginning, through 
the participation of separate forms, as stated 
above (q. lxxxiv, aa. 3, 4), but that the soul is 
hindered, through its union with the body, from 
the free consideration of those things which it 
knows. According to this, the disciple does not 
acquire fresh knowledge from his master, but 
is roused by him to consider what he knows, so 
that to learn would be nothing else than to re- 
member. In the same way they held* that nat- 
ural agents only dispose (matter) to receive 
forms, which matter acquires by a participation 
of separate species. But against this we have 
shown above (q. lxxix, a. 2; q. lxxxiv, a. 3) 
that the possible intellect of the human soul is 
in pure potency to intelligibles, as Aristotle 
says.® 

We must therefore decide the question differ- 
ently, by saying that the teacher causes knowl- 
edge in the learner by reducing him from po- 
tency to act, as the Philosopher says.'* In order 
to make this clear, we must observe that of ef- 
fects proceeding from an exterior principle, 
some proceed from the exterior principle alone; 
as for instance the form of a house is caused to 
be in matter by art alone. But other effects pro- 
ceed sometimes from an exterior principle, 
sometimes from an interior principle; thus 
health is caused in a sick man, sometimes by an 
exterior principle, namely by the medical art, 
sometimes by an interior principle, as when a 
man is healed by the force of nature. In these 
latter effects two things must be noticed. First, 
that art in its work imitates nature, for just as 
na'ture heals a man by alteration, digestion, re- 
jection of the matter that caused the sickness, 
so does art. Secondly, we must remark that the 
exterior principle, art, acN not as principal 
agent, but as helping the principal agent, which 
is the interior principle, by strengthening it, and 
by furnishing it with instruments and assist- 
ance, of which nature makes use in producing 
the effect. Thus the physician strengthens na- 
ture, and employs food and medicine, of which 
nature makes use for the intended end. 

Now knowledge is acquired in man both from 
an interior principle, as is clear in one who pro- 
cures knowledge by his own search, and from an 
exterior principle, as is clear in one who learns 
(by instruction). For in every man there is a 
certain principle of knowledge, namely the light 
of the agent intellect, through which certain 

* Plato and Avicenna; cf. above, Q. cxv, A. i. 

» Soul, in, 4 (429^30). 

^ Physics, VIII, 4 (22s*»i). 
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universal principles of all the sciences are nat- 
urally understood as soon as proposed to the in* 
tellect. Now when anyone applies these univer- 
sal principles to certain particular things, the 
memory or experience of which he acquires 
through the senses, then by his own search ad- 
vancing from the known to the unknown, he ob- 
tains knowledge of what he knew not before. 
Therefore anyone who teaches leads the dis- 
ciple from things known by the latter to the 
knowledge of things previously unknown to 
him, according to what the Philosopher says,^ 
“All teaching and all learning proceed from 
previous knowledge.” 

Now the master leads the disciple from things 
known to knowledge of the unknown in a two- 
fold manner. First, by proposing to him certain 
helps or means of instruction, which his intel- 
lect can use for the acquisition of science. For 
instance, he may put before him certain less 
universal propositions, of which nevertheless 
the disciple is able to judge from previous 
knowledge ; or he may propose to him some sen- 
sible examples, either by way of likeness or of 
opposition, or something of the sort, from which 
the intellect of the learner is led to the knowl- 
edge of truth previously unknown. Secondly, by 
strengthening the intellect of the learner; not, 
indeed, by some active power as of a higher 
nature, as explained above (q. cvi, a, i; q. 
CXI, A. i) of the angelic enlightenment, because 
all human intellects are of one grade in the nat- 
ural order, but in so far as he proposes to the 
disciple the order of principles to conclusions, 
because he does not have sufficient powers of 
comparison to be able to draw the conclusions 
from the principles. Hence the Philosopher 
says^ that “a demonstration is a syllogism that 
causes knowledge.” In this way a demonstrator 
causes his hearers to know. 

Reply Obj. i. As stated above, the teacher 
only brings exterior help, as the physician who 
heals. But just as the inward nature is the prin- 
cipal cause of the healing, so the interior light 
of the intellect is the principal cause of knowl- 
edge. But both of these are from God. There- 
fore as of God is it written : Who healeth all thy 
diseases (Ps. 102. 3), so of Him is it written: 
He that teacheth man knowledge (Ps. 93. 10), 
since the light of His countenance is signed 
upon us (Ps. 4. 7), through which light all 
things are shown to us. 

Reply Obj. 2. As Averroes argues®, the 

> Posterior Analytics, i, i (7i*i). 

*Ibid., 1, 2 (71^17). 
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teacher does not cause knowledge in the dis- 
ciple after the manner of a natural agent. There- 
fore knowledge need not be an active quality, 
but is the principle by which one is directed in 
teaching, just as art is the principle by Which 
one is directed in working. 

Reply Obj. 3. The master does not cause the 
intellectual light in the disciple, nor does he 
cause the intelligible species directly, but he 
moves the disciple by teaching, so that the lat- 
ter, by the power of his intellect, forms intel- 
ligible concepts, the signs of which are proposed 
to him from without. 

Reply Obj. 4. The signs proposed by the mas- 
ter to the disciple are of things known in a uni- 
versal and confused manner, but not known in 
particular and distinctly. Therefore when any- 
one acquires knowledge by himself, he cannot 
be called self-taught, or be said to have been his 
own master, because perfect knowledge did not 
precede in him, such as is required in a master. 

Article 2. Whether Man Can Teach the 
Angels? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that men can teach angels. 

Objection i. For the Apostle says (Eph. 3, 
10) : That the manifold wisdom of God may be 
made known to the principalities and powers in 
the heavenly places through the Church. But 
the Church is the union of all the faithful. 
Therefore some things are made known to an- 
gels through men. 

Obj. 2. F'urther, the superior angels, who are 
enlightened immediately concerning Divine 
things by God, can instruct the inferior angels, 
as stated above (q. cvi, a. i ; q. cxii, a. 3). But 
some men are instructed immediately concern- 
ing Divine things by the Word of God, as ap- 
pears principally of the apostles from Heb. 1. i, 
2: Last of all, in these days {God) hath spoken 
to us by His Son. Therefore some men have 
been able to teach the angels. 

Obj. 3. Further, the inferior angels are in- 
structed by the superior. But some men are 
higher than some angels, since some men are 
taken up to the highest angelic orders, as Greg- 
ory says in a homily {Horn, xxxiv in Ev.).^ 
Therefore some of the inferior angels can be in- 
structed by men concerning Divine things. 

On the contrary, Dionysius says {Div. Nom. 
iv)® that every Divine enlightenment is borne 
to men by the ministry of the angels. Therefore 
angels are not instructed by men concerning 
Divine things. 

^PL76, 1252. 
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/ €tnsmr tkati M state 4 above (q, cvn, a* a), 
tbe infmor angels can indeed speak to the bu- 
perior angels, by making their thoughts known 
to them; but concerning Pivine things superior 
angels are never enlightened by inferior angels. 
Now it is manifest that in the same way as in- 
ferior angels are subject to the superior, the 
highest men are subject even to the lowest an- 
gels. This is clear from Our Lord’s words (Matt. 
II. ii) : There hath not risen among them that 
are horn of women a greater than John the Bap- 
tist; yet he that is lesser in the kingdom of 
heaven is greater than he. Therefore angels are 
never enlightened by men concerning Divine 
things. But men can by means of speech make 
known to angels the thoughts of their hearts, be- 
cause it belongs to God alone to know the 
heart’s secrets. 

Reply Obj. i. Augustine (Gen. ad lit. v, 19)^ 
thus explains this passage of the Apostle, who in 
the preceding verses says: “To me, the least of 
dll the saints, is given this grace .. .to enlighten 
all men, that they may see what is the dispensa- 
tion of the mystery which hath been hidden 
from eternity in God. — Hidden, yet so that ‘the 
multiform wisdom of God’ was made known to 
the principalities and powers in the heavenly 
places — that is, through the Church.” As though 
he were to say: This mystery was hidden from 
men, but not from the Church in heaven, which 
is contained in the principalities and powers 
who knew it “from all ages, but not before all 
ages: because the Church was at first there, 
where after the resurrection this Church com- 
posed of men will be gathered together.” 

It can also be explained otherwise that “what 
is hidden, is known by the angels, not only in 
God, but also here when it takes place and is 
made public,” as Augustine says further on 
(ibid.). Thus when the mysteries of Christ and 
the Church were fulfilled by the apostles, some 
things concerning these mysteries became ap- 
parent to the angels which were hidden from 
them before. In this way we can understand 
what Jerome says (Comment, in Ep. ad Eph., 
loc. cit .), — that from the preaching of the apos- 
tles the angels learnt certain mysteries ; that is 
to say, through tlie preaching of the apostles, 
the mysteries were realized in the things them- 
selves. Thus by the preaching of Paul the Gen- 
tiles were converted, of which mystery the 
Apostle is speaking in the passage quoted. 

Reply Obj. 7. The apostles were instructed 
immediately by the Word of God, not accord- 
ing to His Divinity, but according as He spoke 

»PL34, 33S. 


in His human nature. Hence the argument 4 m 
not prove. 

Reply Obj. 5. Certain men even in this stAte 
of life are greater than certain angels, nof ac- 
tually, but virtually, in so far as they have such 
great charity that they can merit a higher der 
gree of happiness than that possessed by certain 
angels. In the same way we might say that the 
seed of a great tree is virtually greater than jd 
small tree, though actually it is much smaller. 

Akticle 3. Whether Man by the Power of 
His Soul Can Change Corporeal Matter? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that man by the power of his soul 
can change corporeal matter. 

Objection i. For Gregory says (Dialog, ii, 
30);^ “Saints work miracles, sometimes by 
prayer, sometimes by their power. Thus Peter, 
by prayer, raised the dead Tabitha to life, and 
by his reproof delivered to death the lying Ana- 
nias and Saphira.” But in the working of mir- 
acles a change is wrought in corporeal matter. 
Therefore men, by the power of the soul, can 
change corporeal matter. 

Obj. 2. Further, on these words (Gal. 3. i): 
Who hath bewitched you, that you should not 
obey the truth? the gloss says® that “some have 
blazing eyes, who by a single look bewitch oth- 
ers, especially children.” But this would not be 
unless the power of the soul could change cor- 
poreal matter. Therefore man can change cor- 
poreal matter by the power of his soul. 

Obj. 3. Further, the human body is nobler 
than other inferior bodies. But by the appre- 
hension of the human soul the human body is 
changed to heat and cold, as appears when a 
man is angry or afraid; indeed this change 
sometimes goes so far as to bring on sickness 
and death. Much more, then, can the human 
soul by its power change corporeal matter. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De Trin. iii, 
8) “Corporeal matter obeys God alone at will.” 

/ answer that, As stated above (q. cx, a. 2), 
corporeal matter is not changed to (the recep- 
tion of) a form save either by some agent com- 
posed of matter and form, or by God Himself, 
in Whom both matter and form pre-exist vir- 
tually, as in the primordial cause of both. There- 
fore of the angels also we have stated (ibid.) 
that they cannot change corporeal matter by 
their natural power, except by employing cor- 

*PL66, 18S. 

*Glo 5 sa ordin. (^•I, 82 A); Glossa Lombardi (PL 102, 
117). cl. Jerome, In i Gal. on 3.1 (PL 26, 372). 
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fioireal agen^ for the produetiont; ol: cortaio «f* 
feels. Much less therefore can the sptil, by its 
nstturai po^r, change cocporeal matter, esccept 
by means of bodies. 

Reply Obj. i. The saints are said to work mir- 
acies by the power of grace, not of nature. This 
is dear from what Gregory says in the same 
place : *'Those who are sons of God, in power, as 
John says, — what wonder is there that they 
should work miracles by that power?” 

Reply Obj. 2. Avicenna assigns the cause of 
bewitchment to the fact that corporeal matter 
has a natural tendency to obey spiritual sub- 
stance rather than natural contrary agents.* 
Therefore when the soul is of strong imagina- 
tion, it can change corporeal matter. This he 
says is the cause of the “evil eye.” 

But it has been shown above (q. cx, a. 2) 
that corporeal matter does not obey spiritual 
substances at will, but the Creator alone. There- 
fore it is better to say, that by a strong imagina- 
tion the spirits of the body united to that soul 
are changed, which change in the spirits takes 
place especially in the eyes, to which the more 
subtle spirits can reach. And the eyes infect the 
air which is in contact with them to a certain 
distance, in the same way as a new and clear 
mirror contracts a tarnish from the look of a 
woman in menstruation, as Aristotle says.^ 

Hence then when a soul is vehemently moved 
to wickedness, as occurs mostly in little old 
women, according to the above explanation, the 
countenance becomes venomous and hurtful, 
especially to children, who have a tender and 
most impressionable body. It is also possible 
that by God’s permission, or from some hidden 
deed, the spiteful demons co-operate in this, as 
the witches may have some compact with them. 

Reply Obj. 3. The soul is united to the body 
as its form, and the sensitive appetite, which 
obeys the reason in a certain way, as stated 
above (q. lxxxi, a. 3), is the act of a corporeal 
organ. Therefore at the apprehension of the 
human soul, the sensitive appetite must be 
moved with an accompanying corporeal opera- 
tion. But the apprehension of the human soul 
does not suffice to work a change in exterior 
bodies, except by means of a change in the body 
united to it, as stated above (Ans. 2). 

Articxe 4 . Whether the Separated Human 
Soul Can Move Bodies at Least Locally? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
seems that the separated human soul can move 
bodies at least locally. 

> Dt An,f IV, 4 (2ovb). 
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Objection 1. For a body naturally obeys a 
spiritual substance as to lo^ motiOn, as stated 
above (4^. cx, a. 3). But the separated soul is a 
spiritual substance. Therefore it can move ex- 
terior bodies by its command. 

Obj. 2. Further, in the Itinerary of Clement 
it is said® in the narrative of Nicetas to Peter, 
that Simon Magus, by sorcery retained power 
over the soul of a child that he had slain, and 
that through this soul he worked magical won- 
ders. But this could not have been without some 
corporeal change at least as to place. Therefore 
the separated soul has the power to move bod- 
ies locally. 

On the contrary, the Philosopher says* that 
the soul cannot move any other body whatso- 
ever but its own. 

/ answer that, The separated soul cannot by 
its natural power move a body. For it is mani- 
fest that, even while the soul is united to the 
body, it does not move the body unless it is en- 
dowed with life, so that if one of the members 
become lifeless, it does not obey the soul as to 
local motion. Now it is also manifest that no 
body is quickened by the separated soul. There- 
fore within the limits of its natural power the 
separated soul cannot command the obedience 
of a body, though, by the power of God, it can 
exceed those limits. 

Reply Obj. i. There are certain spiritual sub- 
stances whose powers are not determined to cer- 
tain bodies. Such are the angels who are natu- 
rally unfettered by a body ; consequently vari- 
ous bodies may obey them as to movement. But 
if the moving power of a separated substance is 
naturally determined to move a certain body, 
that substance will not be able to move a body 
of higher degree, but only one of lower degree; 
thus according to philosophers the mover of the 
lower heaven cannot move the higher heaven.^ 
Therefore, since the soul is by its nature deter- 
mined to move the body of which it is the form, 
it cannot by its natural power move any other 
body. 

Reply Obj. 2. As Augustine® and Chrysostom 
{Horn, xxviii in Matt.y say, the demons often 
pretend to be the souls of the dead, in order to 
confirm the error of the Gentiles, who believed 
this. It is therefore credible that Simon Magus 
was deceived by some demon who pretended to 
be the soul of the child whom the magician had 
slain. 

» De Gestis S. Petri, xxvn (PG 2, 49a). 

(407*»rg). 
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QUESTION CXVni 
Of the production of man from 

MAN AS TO THE SOUL 
{In Three Articles) 

We now consider the production of man from 
man: first, as to the soul; secondly, as to the 
body, (q.cxix). 

Under the first head there are three points of 
inquiry : (i) Whether the sensitive soul is trans- 
mitted with the semen? (2) Whether the intel- 
lectual soul is thus transmitted? (3) Whether 
all souls were created at the same time? 

Article i. Whether the Sensitive Soul 
Is Transmitted with the Semen? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that the sensitive soul is not trans- 
mitted with the semen, but created by God. 

Objection i . For every perfect substance not 
composed of matter and form that begins to 
exist, acquires existence not by generation but 
by creation, for nothing is generated save from 
matter. But the sensitive soul is a perfect sub- 
stance, otherwise it could not move the body; 
and since it is the form of a body, it is not com- 
posed of matter and form. Therefore it begins 
to exist not by generation but by creation. 

Obj. 2. Further, in living things the principle 
of generation is the generating power, which, 
since it is one of the powers of the vegetative 
soul, is of a lower order than the sensitive soul. 
Now nothing acts beyond its species. Therefore 
the sensitive soul cannot be caused by the ani- 
mal’s generating power. 

Obj, 3. Further, the generator begets its like, 
so that the form of the generator must be actu- 
ally in the cause of generation. But neither the 
sensitive soul itself nor any part of it is actu- 
ally in the semen, for no part of the sensitive 
soul is elsewhere than in some part of the body. 
But in the semen there is not even a particle of 
the body, becau.se there is not a particle of the 
body which is not made from the semen and by 
its power. Therefore the sensitive soul is not 
produced through the semen. 

Obj. 4, Further, if there be in the semen any 
principle productive of the sensitive soul, this 
principle either remains after the animal is be- 
gotten, or it does not remain. Now it cannot re- 
main, For either it would be identified with the 
sensitive soul of the begotten animal, which is 
impossible, for thus there would be identity be- 
tween begetter and begotten, maker and made; 
or it would be distinct from it, and again this 


is impossible^ to it has been proved aboVe (q. 
Lxxvi, A. 4) that in one animal there is but one 
formal principle, which is the soul. If on the 
other hand this principle does not remain, this 
again seems to be impossible, for thus an agent 
would act to its own destruction, which is im- 
possible. Therefore the sensitive soul cannot be 
generated from the semen. 

On the contrary, The power in the semen is to 
the animal generated from semen, as the power 
in the elements of the world is to animals pro- 
duced from these elements, — for instance by 
putrefaction. But in the latter animals the soul 
is produced by the power that is in the elements, 
according to Genesis i. 20: Let the waters bring 
forth the creeping creatures having life. There- 
fore also the souls of animals generated from 
semen are produced by the seminal power. 

I answer that, Some have held that the sensi- 
tive souls of animals are created by God.* This 
opinion would hold if the sensitive soul were 
subsistent, having being and operation of itself. 
For thus, as having being and operation of itself, 
to be made would be proper to it. And since a 
simple and subsistent thing cannot be made ex- 
cept by creation, it would follow that the sensi- 
tive soul would come into being by creation. 

But this principle is false, — namely, that 
being and operation are proper to the sensitive 
soul, as has been made clear above (q. lxxv, a. 
3), for then it would not cease to exist when the 
body perishes. Since, therefore, it is not a sub- 
sistent form, its relation to existence is that of 
the corporeal forms, to which being does not 
belong as proper to them, but which are said to 
be^in so far as the subsistent composites exist 
through them. 

And so to be made is proper to composites. 
And since the generator is like the generated, it 
follows of necessity that boih the sensitive soul, 
and all other like forms are naturally brought 
into being by certain corporeal agents that re- 
duce the matter from potency to act, through 
some corporeal power of which they are pos- 
sessed. 

Now the more powerful an agent, the greater 
the scope of its action. For instance, the hotter 
a body, the greater the distance to which its 
heat carries. Therefore bodies not endowed with 
life, which are the lowest in the order of nature, 
generate their like, not through some medium, 
but by themselves; thus fire by itself generates 
fire. But living bodies, as being more powerful, 
act so as to generate their like, both without 

* Plato, according to Averroes, In Meta., vn, 31 (vnr, 
180K); cl. St. Thomas, De Pot., m, ii;JnDe An., i, 10. 
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and with a medium. Without a medium — ^in the 
work of nutrition, in which flesh generates flesh ; 
with a medium— in the act of generation, be- 
cause the seed of the animal' or .plant derives a 
certain active force from the soul of the genera- 
tor, just as the instrument derives a certain 
moving power from the principal agent. And as 
it matters not whether we say that something is 
moved by the instrument or by the principal 
agent, so neither does it matter whether we say 
that the soul of the generated is caused by the 
soul of the generator, or by some seminal power 
derived from it. 

Reply Ohj. i . The sensitive soul is not a per- 
fect self-subsistent substance. We have spoken 
of this above (q. lxxv, a. 3 ) , nor need we re- 
peat it here. 

Re^y Ohj. 2. The generating power begets 
not only by its own power, but by that of the 
whole soul, of which it is a power. Therefore 
the generating power of a plant generates a 
plant, and that of an animal begets an animal. 
For the more perfect the soul is, to so much 
a more perfect effect is its generating power 
ordered. 

Reply Ohj. 3. This active force which is in the 
semen, and which is derived from the soul of the 
generator, is, as it were, a certain movement of 
this soul itself ; nor is it the soul or a part of the 
soul, save virtually. Thus the form of a bed is 
not in the saw or the axe, but a certain move- 
ment towards that form. Consequently there is 
no need for this active force to have an actual 
organ; but it is based on the (vital) spirit in 
the semen which is frothy, as is attested by its 
whiteness. In the spirit, moreover, there is a 
certain heat derived from the power of the 
heavenly bodies, by virtue of which the inferior 
bodies also act towards the production of the 
species as stated above (q. cxv, a. 3, Ans. 2). 
And since in this (vital) spirit, the power of 
the soul is concurrent with the power of a 
heavenly body, it has been said that “man and 
the sun generate man’'^ Moreover, elemental 
heat is employed instrumentally by the soul’s 
power, as also by the nutritive power, as stated.^ 

Reply Ohj. 4. In perfect animals, generated 
by coition, the active force is in the semen of 
the male, as the Philosopher says,^ but the foetal 
matter is provided by the female. In this mat- 
ter the vegetable soul exists from the very be- 
ginning, not as to the second act, but as to the 
first act, as the sensitive soul is in one who 

* Aristotle, Physics, ii, 2 (104^13). 
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sleeps. But as soon as it begins to attract nour* 
ishment, then it already operates in act. This 
matter therefore is transmuted by the power 
which is in the semen of the male, until it is 
actually informed by the sensitive soul ; but not 
as though the force itself which was in the se- 
men becomes the sensitive soul, for in this way 
the generator and generated would be identical, 
and this w^ould be more like nourishment and 
growth than generation, as the Philosopher 
says.* And after the sensitive soul by the power 
of the active principle in the semen has been 
produced in one of the principal parts of the 
thing generated, then the sen.sitive soul of the 
offspring begins to work towards the perfection 
of its own body, by nourishment and growth. As 
to the active power which was in the semen, it 
ceases to be, when the semen is dissolved and its 
(vital) spirit vanishes. Nor is there anything 
unreasonable in this, because this force is not 
the principal but the instrumental agent, and 
the movement of an instrument cea.se$ when 
once the effect has been produced. 

Article 2. Whether the Intellectual Soul Is 
Produced From the Semen? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that the intellectual soul is produced 
from the semen. 

Objection i. For it is written (Gen. 46. 26): 
All the souls that came out of Jacob* s thigh f 
sixty •‘Six. But nothing is produced from the 
thigh of a man, except as caused by the semen. 
Therefore the intellectual soul is produced from 
the semen. 

Obj. 2. Further, as shown above (q, lxxvi, 
A. 3), the intellectual, sensitive, and nutritive 
souls are, in substance, one soul in man. But 
the sensitive soul in man is generated from the 
semen, as in other animals. And so the Philoso- 
pher says® that “the animal and the man are 
not made at the same time,*’ but first of all the 
animal is made having a sensitive soul. There- 
fore also the intellectual soul is produced from 
the semen. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is one and the same agent 
Who.se action is directed to the matter and to 
the form. Otherwise from the matter and the 
form there would not result something abso- 
lutely one. But the intellectual soul is the form 
of the human body, which is formed by the 
power of the semen. Therefore the intellectual 
soul also is produced by the power of the semen. 

Obj. 4. Further, man begets his like in spe- 

* Generation and Corruption, 1, s (321*32). 

* Generation of Animals, n, 3 (73^2). 
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less, therefore, did He make the soul without 
the body. 

But if someone say that it is not natural to 
th6 soul to be united to the body, we must seek 
reason why it is united to a body. And the tea- 
feon must be either because the soul so willed, 
or for some other reason. That the soul willed it 
seems incongruous. First, because it would be 
unreasonable of the soul to wish to be united to 
the body, if it did not need the body; for if it 
did need it, it would be natural for it to be unit- 
ed to it, since nature does not fail in what is 
necessary* Secondly, because there would be no 
reason why, having been created from the be- 
ginning of the world, the soul should, after such 
a long time, come to wish to be united to the 
body. For a spiritual substance is above time, 
and superior to the heavenly revolutions. Third- 
ly, because it would seem that this body was 
united to this soul by chance, since for this 
union to take place two w'ills would have to con- 
cur — namely, that of the soul which comes, and 
that of the begetter. If, however, this union be 
neither voluntary nor natural on the part of the 
soul, then it must be the result of some violent 
cause, and would be to the soul something of a 
penal and afflicting character. This is in keep- 
ing with the opinion of Origen, who held that 
souls were embodied in punishment of sin. 
Since, therefore, all these opinions are unrea- 
sonable, we must confess absolutely that souls 
were not created before bodies, but are created 
at the same time as they are infused into 
them. 

Reply Obj. i. God is said to have rested on 
the seventh day, not from all work, since we 
read (John 5. 17): My Father worketh until 
now, but from the creation of any new genera 
and species, which did not in some way pre- 
exist in the first works. For in this sense, the 
souls which are created now, pre-existed, as 
to the likeness of the species, in the first 
works, which included the creation of Adam’s 
soul. 

Reply Obj. 2. Something can be added every 
day to the perfection of the universe, as to the 
number of individuals, but not as to the number 
of species. 

Reply Obj. 3. That the soul remains without 
the body is due to the corruption of the body, 
which was a result of sin. Consequently it was 
not fitting that God should make the soul with- 
out the body from the beginning; for as it is 
written (Wisd. i. 13, 16) : God made not death 
. . . but the wicked with works and words have 
called it to them. 


QUESTION CXIX 

Of the propagation of man as to 

THE BODY 
{In Two Articles') 

We now consider the propagation of man as to 
the body. Concerning this there are two points 
of inquiry: (i) Whether any part of the food is 
changed into true human nature? (2) Whether 
the semen, which is the principle of human gen- 
eration, is produced from the surplus food? 

Article i. Whether Some Part of the Food 
Is Changed into True Human Nature? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that none of the food is changed in- 
to true human nature. 

Objection i. For it is written (Matt. 15. 17) : 
Whatsoever entcreth into the mouth, gocth into 
the belly, and is ca.H out into the privy. But 
what is cast out is not changed into the reality 
of human nature. Therefore none of the food is 
changed into true human nature. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Philosopher distinguishes 
flesh according to species from flesh according 
to matter, and says that the latter comes and 
goes.^ Now what is formed from food comes and 
goes. Therefore what is produced from food is 
flesh according to matter, not to according .spe- 
cies. But what pertains to true human nature 
pertains to the species. Therefore the food is 
not changed into true human nature. 

Obj. 3. Further, the radical humour seems 
to belong to the reality of human nature, and 
if it' is lost, it cannot be recovered, according 
to physicians.^ But it could be recovered if' 
the food were changed into the humour. 
Therefore food is not changeil into true human 
nature. 

Obj. 4. Further, if the food were changed into 
true human nature, whatever is lost in man 
could be restored. But man’s death is due only 
to the loss of something. Therefore man would 
be, able by taking food to insure himself forever 
against death. 

Obj. 5. Further, if the food is changed into 
true human nature, there is nothing in man 
which may not disappear or be repaired, for 
what is generated in a man from his food can 
both disappear and be repaired. If therefore a 
man lived long enough, it would follow that in 
the end nothing would be left in him of what be- 

^ Generation and Corruption, 1, s (321 **21). 

* Avicenna. Cf. in Bonaventure, Opera Omnia, In Sent., 
n. p. 736, notes 2 and 3. 
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longed to liim» materially at the beginning. Con- 
sequently he would not be numerically the same 
man throughout his life, since for the thing to 
be numerically the same, identity of matter is 
necessary. But this is incongruous. Therefore 
the food is not changed into true human nature. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {De Vera 
Relig, xl) “The bodily food when corrupted, 
that is, having lost its form, is changed into the 
texture of the members.” But the texture of the 
members pertains to true human nature. There- 
fore the food is changed into the reality of hu- 
man nature. , 

I answer that, According to the Philosopher 
“The relation of a thing to truth is the same as 
its relation to being.” Therefore that belongs to 
the true nature of any thing which enters into 
the constitution of that nature. But nature can 
be considered in two ways, first, in general ac- 
cording to the notion of the species; secondly, 
as it is in this individual. And while the form 
and the common matter belong to a thing’s 
true nature considered in general, individual sig. 
nate matter and the form individualized by that 
matter belong to the true nature considered in 
this particular individual. Thus a soul and 
body belong to the true human nature in gen- 
eral, but to the true human nature of Peter 
and Martin belong this soul and this body. 

Now there are certain things whose form can- 
not exist save in one signate matter; thus the 
form of the sun cannot exist save in the matter 
in which it actually is. And in this sense some 
have said that the human form cannot exist but 
in a certain signate matter, which, they said, 
was given that form at the very beginning in 
the first man.^ So that whatever may have been 
added to that which was derived by posterity 
from the first parent does not belong to the 
truth of human nature, as not receiving in truth 
the form of human nature. 

But, said they, that matter which, in the first 
man, was the subject of the human form, was 
multiplied in itself, and in this way the multi- 
tude of human bodies is derived from the body 
of the first man. According to these, the food 
is not changed into true human nature. We take 
food, they stated, in order to help nature to re- 
sist the action of natural heat, and prevent the 
consumption of the radical humour, just as lead 
or tin is mixed with silver to prevent its being 
consumed by fire. 

*PL34, IS5- 

> Metaphysics, n, i (0Q3**3o). 

* Peter Lombard, Sent,, n. d. 30. chap. 14 (QR I* 4 <^ 7 ): 
also, Ps. Hugh of St. Victor, Summae Sent., nz, zo (PL 
176, los). 
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But this is unreasonable in many ways. First, 
because it comes to the same thing that a form 
can be produced in another matter, or that it 
can cease to be in its proper matter. Therefore 
all things that can be generated are corruptible, 
and conversely. Now it is manifest that the hu- 
man form can cease to exist in this matter which 
is its subject ; otherwise the human body would 
not be corruptible. Consequently it can begin 
to exist in another matter, something else being 
changed into true human nature. Secondly, be- 
cause in all beings whose entire matter is found 
in one individual there is only one individual in 
the species, as is clearly the case with the sun, 
moon and the like. Thus there would only be 
one individual of the human species. Thirdly, 
because multiplication of matter cannot be un- 
derstood otherwise than either in respect of 
quantity only, as in things which are rarefied, so 
that their matter increases in dimensions, or in 
respect of the substance itself of the matter. 
But as long as the substance alone of matter re- 
mains, it cannot be said to be multiplied, for 
multitude cannot consist in the addition of a 
thing to itself, since of necessity it can only re- 
sult from division. Therefore some other sub- 
stance must be added to matter, either by crea- 
tion, or by something else being changed into 
it. Consequently no matter can be multiplied 
save either by rarefaction, as when air is made 
from water, or by the change of some other 
thing, as fire is multiplied by the addition of 
wood, or lastly by the creation of matter. Now 
it is manifest that the multiplication of matter 
in the human body does not occur by rarefac- 
tion, for thus the body of a man of perfect age 
would be more imperfect than the body of a 
child. Nor does it occur by creation of new mat- 
ter, for, according to Gregory {Moral. xxxii)M 
“All things were created together as to the sub- 
stance of matter, but not as to the specific 
form.” Consequently the multiplication of the 
human body can only be the result of the food 
being changed into the true human body. 
Fourthly, because, since man does not differ 
from animals and plants in regard to the vege- 
tative soul, it would follow that the bodies of 
animals and plants do not increase through a 
change of nourishment into the body so nour- 
ished, but through some kind of multiplication. 
Nor can this multiplication be natural, since the 
matter cannot naturally extend beyond a cer- 
tain fixed quantity. Nor again does anything in- 
crease naturally save either by rarefaction or 
the change of something else into it. Conse- 
4 Qbap. 12 (PL 76, 644). 
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quaitly the whole proc^i$s of generation end 
nouri^ment, which are called natural powers^ 
would be miraculous. And this cannot be admit- 
ted. 

And so others have said that the human form 
can indeed begin to exist anew in some other 
matter if we consider the human nature in gen- 
eral, but not if we consider it as it is in this in- 
dividual* For in the individual the form remains 
confined to a certain determinate matter, on 
which it is first imprinted at the generation of 
that individual so that it never leaves that mat- 
ter until the ultimate dissolution of the individ- 
ual And this matter, say they, principally be- 
longs to the true human nature. But since this 
matter does not suffice for the requisite quan- 
tity, some other matter must be added, through 
the change of food into the substance of the in- 
dividual partaking of it, in such a quantity as 
suffices for the increase required. And this mat- 
ter, they state, belongs secondarily to the true 
human nature, because it is not required for the 
primary being of the individual, but for the 
quantity due to him. And if anything further 
is produced from the food, this does not be- 
long to true human nature, properly speaking. 

However, this also is inadmissible. First, be- 
cause this opinion judges of living bodies in the 
same way as of inanimate bodies, in which, al- 
though there be a power of generating their like 
in species, there is not the power of generating 
their like in the individual (which power in liv- 
ing bodies is the nutritive power). Nothing, 
therefore, would be added to living bodies by 
their nutritive power, if their food were not 
changed into their true nature. Secondly, be- 
cause the active seminal power is a certain im- 
pression derived from the soul of the begetter, 
as stated above (q, cxvtii, a. i). Hence it can- 
not have a greater power in acting than the soul 
from which it is derived. If, therefore, by the 
seminal power a certain matter truly assumes 
the form of human nature, much more can the 
soul, by the nutritive power, imprint the true 
form of human nature on the food which is as- 
similated. Thirdly, because food is needed not 
only for growth, (otherwise at the term of 
growth, food would no longer be necessary) but 
also to renew that which is lost by the action 
of natural heat. But there would be no re- 
newal, unless what is formed from the food took 
the place of what is lost. Therefore just as that 

* Cf. Bonaventiire, In Sen/,, ii, < 1 . a. 3, 0. 1 (QR n, 
730); Q. 2 (QR II, 735). Cf. also the reference to Alexancjer 
the Commentator in Averroes, In De. Cewer., i, 38 (v, 
358F). 


which was there previously belonged to trUe bu* 
man nature, so also does that which is generated 
from the food. 

Therefore, according to others,* it must be 
said that the food is really changed into the true 
human nature by reason of its assuming the 
specific form of flesh, bones and the like parts. 
This is what the Philosopher says,* that is, that 
food nourishes in so far as it is potentially flesh: 

Reply Obj. i. Our Lord does not say that the 
whole of what enters into the mouth, but 
because something from every kind of food is 
cast out into the privy. It may also be said that 
whatever is generated from food can be dis- 
solved by natural heat, and be cast aside 
through the pores, as Jerome expounds the pas- 
sage.* 

Reply Obj. 2. By flesh belonging to the spe- 
cies. some have understood that which first re- 
ceives the human .species, which is derived 
from the begetter; and this, they say, lasts as 
long as the individual does.* By flesh belonging 
to the matter these understand what is gener- 
ated from food ; and this, they say, does not al- 
ways remain, but as it comes, so it goes. But this 
is contrary to the mind of Aristotle. For he says 
there.® that “just as in things which have their 
species in matter,’^ — for instance, wood or stone 
— “so in flesh, there is something belonging to 
the species, and .something belonging to matter.” 
Now it is clear that this distinction has no place 
in inanimate things, which are not generated 
seminally, or nourished. Again, since what is 
generated from food is united to the body so 
nourished, by mixing with it. ju.st as water is 
mixed with wine, as the Philosopher says there 
by way of example^ it follows that that which is 
added, and that to which it is added, cannot be 
of different natures, since they are already made 
one by a true mixture. Therefore there is no 
reason for .saying that one is destroyed by nat- 
ural heat, while the other remains. 

It must therefore be said that this distinction 
of the i‘hilosopher is not of different kinds of 
flesh, but of the same flesh con.sidered from 
different points of view. For if we consider the 
fle.sh according to the species, that is, accord- 
ing to that which is formal in it, then it remains 
always, because the nature of flesh always re- 
mains together with its natural disposition. But 

* Averroes. In De Gener., 1, 38 (v, 358H). 

^ Soul, IT, 4 (416^10); cf. Generation and Corruption, I, 
5 (322*271 

* In Xfatl , Bk. 11 (PL 26, 112), 

* Bonaventufe, In Sent., u. d. 30, a. 3, q. 2 (QR n, 735), 

* Generation and Corruption, i, 5 (32i*’2o), 

Ibid. (322*9). 
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if wd cdMider i«sh accorditig to matter, thea it 
does not remain, but is gradually destroyed and 
renewed, just as in the fire of a furnace, the 
form of fire remains, but the matter is gradually 
consumed, and other matter is substituted in 
its place. 

Reply Obj. 3. The radical humour is said to 
comprise whatever the power of the species is 
founded on. If this is taken away it cannot be 
renewed, as when a man’s hand or foot is ampu- 
tated. But the nutritive humour is that which 
has not yet received perfectly the specific na- 
ture, but is on the way there; for example the 
blood, and the like. Therefore if such as these 
are taken away, the power of the species re- 
mains in its root, which is not destroyed. 

Reply Obj, 4. Every power of a passible body 
is weakened by continuous action, because such 
agents are also acted upon. Therefore the trans- 
forming power is strong at first so as to be able 
to transform not only enough for the renewal 
of what is lost, but also for growth. Later on it 
can only transform enough for the renewal of 
what is lost, and then growth ceases. At last 
it cannot even do this, and then begins decline. 
Finally, when this virtue fails altogether, the 
animal dies. Thus the power of wine that trans- 
forms the water added to it, is weakened by 
further additions of water, so as to become at 
length watery, as the Philosopher says by way of 
example. ‘ 

Reply Obj. 5. As the Philosopher says.^ when 
a certain matter is directly transformed into 
fire, then fire is said to be generated anew; but 
when matter is transformed into a fire already 
existing, then fire is said to be fed. And so if the 
entire matter together loses the form of fire, and 
another matter transformed into fire, there will 
be another distinct fire. But if, while one piece 
of wood is gradually burning, another piece 
is laid on, and .so on until the first piece is entire- 
ly consumed, the same identical fire will remain 
all the time, because that which is added passes 
into what pre-existed. It is the same with living 
bodies, in which by means of nourishment that 
is restored which was consumed by natural heat. 

Article 2. Whether the Semen Is Produced 
from Surplus Food? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that the semen is not produced 
from the surplus food, but from the substance 
of the begetter. 

Objection i. For Damascene says {De Fide 

1 Gtneration and Corruption^ i, ^ (322*31)4 


Ortk. i, 8)* that generatiofi is work of nature, 
producing, from the substance of the begetter, 
that which is begotten.’* But that which is gen*- 
crated is produced from the semen. Therefore 
the semen is produced from the substance of 
the begetter. 

Obj, 2. Further, the son is like his father in 
respect of that which he receives from him. But 
if the semen from which something is generated 
is produced from the surplus food, a man would 
receive nothing from his grandfather and his 
ancestors in whom the food never existed. 
Therefore a man would not be more like to his 
grandfather or ancestors than to any other mem 

Obj. 3. Further, the food of the generator is 
sometimes the flesh of cows, pigs and like. If, 
therefore, the semen were produced from sur- 
plus food, the man begotten of such semen 
would be more akin to the cow and the pig than 
to his father or other relations. 

Obj. 4. Further, Augustine says {Gen. ad lit, 
X, 20)^ that we were in Adam “not only by 
seminal principle, but also in the very substance 
of the body.” But this would not be if the se- 
men were produced from surplus food. There- 
fore the semen is not produced from surplus 
food. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher proves in 
many ways® that “the semen is surplus food.” 

/ answer that, This question depends in some 
way on what has been stated above (a. i; q. 
cxvin, A. I ). For if there is in human nature a 
power for the communication of its form to alien 
matter not only in another, but also in its own 
subject, it is clear that the food which at first is 
dissimilar becomes at length similar through 
the form communicated to it. Now it is the or- 
der of nature that a thing should be reduced 
from potency to act gradually. Hence in things 
generated we observe that at first each is im- 
perfect and is afterwards perfected. But it is 
clear that the common is to the proper and de- 
terminate, as imperfect is to perfect. Therefore 
we see that in the generation of an animal, the 
animal is generated first, then the man or the 
horse. So therefore food first of all receives a 
certain common virtue in regard to all the parts 
of the body, and is subsequently determinate to 
this or that part. 

Now it is not possible that the semen be a 
kind of solution from what is already trans- 
formed into the substance of the members. For 
this solution, if it does not retain the nature of 
the member it is taken from, would no longer be 

• PG 94, 813. < PL 34, 424- 

• Qenefoiion of Animals, i, 18 (726*26). 
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of the nature of the begetter, and would be as 
it were already on the way to corruption; and 
consequently it would not have the power of 
transforming something else into the likeness of 
that nature. But if it retained the nature of the 
member it is taken from, then it is limited to a 
determinate part of the body, and it would not 
have the power of moving towards (the produc- 
tion of) the whole nature, but only the nature 
of that part. Unless one were to say that the 
solution is taken from all the parts of the body, 
and that it retains the nature of each part. 
Thus the semen would be as a kind of small ani- 
mal in act, and generation of animal from ani- 
mal would be a mere division, as mud is gener- 
ated from mud, and as animals which continue 
to live after being cut in two. This, however, 
cannot be admitted. 

It remains to be said, therefore, that the 
semen is not something cut off from what was 
the actual whole. Rather is it the whole, though 
potentially, having the power, derived from the 
soul of the begetter, to produce the whole body, 
as stated above (a. i; q. evin, a. i). Now that 
which is in potency to the whole is that which 
is generated from the food before it is trans- 
formed into the substance of the members. 
Therefore the semen is taken from this. In 
this sense the nutritive power is said to serve 
the generative power, because what is trans- 
formed by the nutritive power is employed as 
semen by the generative power. A sign of this, 
according to the Philosopher/ is that animals 
of great size, which require much food, have 
little semen in proportion to the size of their 
bodies, and generate seldom; and in like man- 
ner fat men, and for the same reason. 

Reply Obj. i. Generation is from the sub- 

^ Generation Animals 1 1, 18 (725*28). 


Stance of the begetter in animals and plants, 
in so far as the semen owes its power to the form 
of the begetter, and in so far as it is in patency 
to the substance. 

Reply Ohf. 2. The likeness of the begetter 
to the begotten is on account not of the matter, 
but of the form of the agent that generates its 
like. And so in order for a man to be like his 
grandfather, there is no need that the corporeal 
seminal matter ^3houid have been in the grand- 
father, but that there be in the semen a power 
derived from the soul of the grandfather 
through the father. 

In like manner the third objection is an- 
swered. For kinship is not according to matter, 
but rather according to the derivation of the 
form. 

Reply Obj. 4. These words of Augustine are 
not to be understood as though the immediate 
seminal principle, or the corporeal substance 
from which this individual was formed were 
actually in Adam, but that both were in Adam 
according to origin. For even the corporeal mat- 
ter, which is supplied by the mother, and which 
he calls the corporeal substance, is originally 
derived from Adam; and likewise the active 
seminal power of the father, which is the imme- 
diate seminal principle of this man. 

But Christ is said to have been in Adam ac- 
cording to the corporeal substance, not accord- 
ing to the seminal principle. Because the matter 
from which His Body was formed, and which 
was supplied by the Virgin Mother, was derived 
from Adam; but the active power was not de- 
rived from Adam, because His Body was not 
formed by the seminal power of a man, but by 
the operation of the Holy Ghost. For such a 
birth was becoming to Him, who is above all 
GOD FOR EVER BLESSED. Amen. 



SECOND PART 
Part I of the Second Part 


PROLOGUE 

Since, as Damascene states {Dc Fide Orthod, ii, 12),* man is said to 
be made to God’s image, in so far as the image implies an intelligent be- 
ing endowed with free choice and self-movement, now that we have 
treated of the exemplar, that is, of God, and of those things which came 
forth from the power of God in accordance with His will, it remains for 
us to treat of His image, that is, man, according as he too is the prin- 
ciple of his actions, as having free choice and control of his actions. 


TREATISE ON THE LAST END 


QUESTION I 

Of man’s last end 
{In Eight Articles) 

In this matter we shall consider first the last end 
of human life, and secondly, those things by 
means of which man may advance towards this 
end, or stray from it (q. vi) ; for the end is the 
rule of whatever is ordered to the end. And since 
the last end of human life is stated to be Happi- 
ness, we must consider (i) the last end in gen- 
eral; (2) Happiness (q. ii). 

Under the first head there arc eight points of 
inquiry: (i) Whether it pertains to man to act 
for an end? (2) Whether this is proper to the 
rational nature? (3) Whether a man’s actions 
are specified by the end? (4) Whether there is 
any last end of human life? (5) Whether one 
man can have several last ends? (6) Whether 
man orders all things to the last end? (7) 
Whether all men have the same last end? (8) 
Whether all other creatures agree with man in 
that last end? 

Article i. Whether It Is Proper to Man 
To Act for an End? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
seems unfitting for man to act for an end. 

IPG 94,920, 


Objection i. For a cause is naturally first. But 
an end, in its very name, has the nature of some- 
thing that is last. Therefore an end does not 
have the nature of a cause. But that for which 
a man acts, is the cause of his action, since this 
preposition “for” indicates a relation of causal- 
ity. Therefore it is not proper to man to act for 
an end. 

Obj. 2. Further, that which is itself the last 
end is not for the sake of an end. But in some 
cases the last end is an action, as the Philos- 
opher states.^ Therefore man does not do every- 
thing for an end. 

Obj. 3. Further, a man seems to act for an 
end whenever he acts deliberately. But man does 
many things without deliberation, sometimes 
not even thinking of what he is doing; for in- 
stance when one moves one’s foot or hand or 
scratches one’s beard while intent on something 
else. Therefore man does not do everything for 
an end. 

On the contrary, All things contained in a 
genus are derived from the principle of that gen- 
us. Now the end is the principle in human opera- 
tions, as the Philosopher states.® Therefore it 
is proper to man to do everything for an end. 

I answer that, Of actions done by man those 
alone are properly called “human” which are 

* Ethics, I, 9 (1094^4). * Physics, n. 9 ( 200*34). 
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proper to man as man. Now man differs from 
irrational creatures in this, that he is master of 
bis actions. And so those actions alone are prop^ 
erly called human of which man is master: 
Now man is master of his actions through his 
reason and will ; hence, too, free choice is called 
“the power of will and reason.”^ Therefore 
those actions are properly called human which 
proceed from a deliberate will. And if any other 
actions are found in man, they can be called ac- 
tions “of a man,” but not properly “human” 
actions, since they do not pertain to man as 
man. Now it is clear that whatever actions pro- 
ceed from a power are caused by that power in 
accordance with the nature of its object. But 
the object of the will is the end and the good. 
Therefore all human actions must be for an 
end. 

Reply Obj. i. Although the end is last in the 
order of execution, yet it is first in the order of 
the agent’s intention. And it is in this way that 
it has the nature of a cause. 

Reply Ohj. 2. If any human action be the last 
end, it must be voluntary; otherwise it would 
not be human, as stated above. Now an action 
is voluntary in one of two ways : first, because 
it is commanded by the will, for example, to 
walk, or to speak; secondly, because it is elicited 
by the will, for instance the very act of willing. 
Now it is impossible for the very act elicited by 
the will to be the last end. For the object of the 
will is the end, just as the object of sight is col- 
our; therefore just as the first visible cannot be 
the act of seeing, because every act of seeing is 
of some visible object; so the first appetible, 
that is, the end, cannot be the act itself of will- 
ing. Consequently it follows that if a human ac- 
tion be the last end, it must be an action com- 
manded by the will, so that even in this case 
some action of man, at least the act of willing, is 
for the end. Therefore whatever a man does it is 
true to say that man acts for an end, even when 
he does that action in which the last end consists. 

Reply Obj. 3. Actions of this kind are not 
properly human actions, since they do not pro- 
ceed from deliberation of the reason, which is 
the proper fkinciple of human actions. There- 
fore they have a kind of imaginwl end, but not 
one that is fixed by reason. 

Article 2. Whether It Is Proper to the 
Rational Nature to Act for an End? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that it is proper to the rational nature to 
act for an end. 

^ Cf. Peter Lombard, Sent.^ n, d. 24, chap,3 (QR h 42 i}> 


Objection i. For man, to whom it pertains to 
act for an end, never acts for an unknown end. 
,0n the other hand, there are many things that 
have no knowledge of an end, either because 
they are altogether without knowledge, as in- 
sensible creatures, or because they do not ap- 
prehend the aspect of end, as irrational animals. 
Therefore it seems proper to the rational nature 
to act for an end. 

Ohj. 2. Further, to act for an end is to order 
one’s action to an end. But this is the work of 
reason. Therefore it does not befit things that 
lack reason. 

Obj. 3. Further, the good and the end is the 
object of the will. But “the will is in the rea- 
son.”* Therefore to act for an end belongs to 
none but a rational nature. 

On the contrary y The Philosopher proves* 
that “not only intellect but also nature acts for 
an end.” 

I answer that. Every agent, of necessity, acts 
for an end. For if in a number of causes ordered 
to one another the first be removed, the others 
must of necessity be removed also. Now the 
first of all causes is the final cause. The reason 
of which is that matter does not strive after 
form, save in so far as it is moved by an agent; 
for nothing reduces itself from potency to act. 
But an agent does not move except out of in- 
tention for an end. For if the agent were not 
determined to some effect, it would not do one 
thing rather than another; consequently in or- 
der that it produce a determinate effect, it 
must, of necessity, be determined to some cer- 
tain one, which has the nature of an end. And 
jiist as this determination is effected in the ra*- 
tional nature by the rational appetite, which is 
called the will, so in other things it is caused by 
their natural inclination, which is called the nat- 
ural appetite. 

Nevertheless, it must be observed that a thing 
tends to an end by its action or movement in 
two ways : first, as a thing moving itself to the 
end, — as for instance man ; secondly, as a thing 
,moved by another to the end, as an arrow tends 
•to a determinate end through being moved by 
the archer, who directs his action to the end. 
Therefore those things that have reason move 
themselves to an end, because they have domin- 
ion over their actions through their free choice 
which is the power of will and reason. But those 
things that lack reason tend to an end by nat- 
ural inclination, as being moved by another atid 
not by themselves, since they do not know the 
nature of an end, and consequently cannot order 
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ftQytbiitg toaik end, hut cgn ordeied te an and 
only hy another. For the entire irrational nature 
is related to Ood as an instrument to the prin* 
d^al agent, as stated above <Part I, q. xxn, a. 
2, Reply 4; Q, cm, a. i, Reply 3), Consequently 
it is proper to the rational nature to tend to an 
end as moving (agens) and leading itself to the 
end; but it is proper to the irrational nature to 
tend to an end as moved or led by another, 
whether it apprehend the end, as do irrational 
animals, or do not apprehend it, as is the case 
of those things which are altogether lacking in 
knowledge. 

Reply Ob j. i. When a man of himself acts for 
an end, he knows the end, but when he is moved 
or led by another, for instance, when he acts at 
another's command, or when he is moved under 
another’s compulsion, it is not necessary that he 
should know the end. And it is thus with irra- 
tional creatures. 

Reply Obj. 2. To order towards an end per- 
tains to that which directs itself to an end, 
whereas to be ordered to an end belongs to that 
which is directed by another to an end. And this 
can belong to an irrational nature, but by reason 
of some one possessed of reason. 

Reply Obj, 3. The object of the will is the end 
and the good in universal. Consequently there 
can be no will in those things that lack reason 
and intellect, since they cannot apprehend the 
universal ; but they have a natural appetite or a 
sensitive appetite, determined to some partic- 
ular good. Now it is clear that particular causes 
are moved by a universal cause; thus the gov- 
ernor of a city, who intends the common good, 
moves by his command all the particular de- 
partments of the city. Consequently all things 
that lack reason are of necessity moved to their 
particular ends by some rational will which ex- 
tends to the universal good, namely by the Di- 
vine will. 

Article 3. Whether Human Acts Are 
Specified By Their End? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
seems that human acts are not specified by their 
end. 

Objection i. For the end is an extrinsic cause. 
But everything is specified by an intrinsic prin- 
ciple. Therefore human acts are not specified by 
their end. 

Obj. 2. Further, that which gives a thing its 
species should exist before it. But the end comes 
last in being. Therefore a human act does not 
derive its species from the end. 

Obj. 3. Further, one thing cannot be in more 


than one species; But one and the same act may 
happen to be ordered to various ends. Therefore 
the end does not give the species to human uis* 
On the contrary, Augustine says {De Mar. 
Eccl.etMafdchAi, 13) .-^‘'According as their end 
is worthy of blame or praise, so are our deeds 
worthy of blame or praise,” 

I answer that, Each thing receives its species 
in respect of an act and not in respect of po- 
tency; therefore things composed of matter and 
form are established in their respective species 
by their own forms. And this is also to ^ ob- 
served in proper movements. For since move- 
ments are, in a way, divided into action and pas- 
sion, each of these receives its species from an 
act ; action indeed from the act which is the prin- 
ciple of acting, and passion from the act which 
is the term of the movement. And so heating as 
an action is nothing other than a certain move- 
ment proceeding from heat, while heating as 
a passion is nothing other than a movement 
towards heat ; and it is the definition that shows 
the specific nature. And either way, human acts, 
whether they be considered as actions or as pas- 
sions, receive their species from the end. For 
human acts can be considered in both ways, 
since man moves himself, and is moved by him- 
self. Now it has been stated above (a. i) that 
acts are called human in so far as they proceed 
from a deliberate will. Now the object of the 
will is the good and the end. And hence it is 
clear that the principle of human acts, in so far 
as they are human, is the end. In like manner it 
is their term, for the human act terminates at 
that which the will intends as the end ; thus in 
natural agents the form of the thing generated 
is conformed to the form of the generator. And 
since, as Ambrose says {Prolog, super Luc.y 
“morality is said properly of man,” moral acts 
properly speaking receive their species from the 
end, for moral acts are the same as human acts, 
Reply Obj. 1. The end is not altogether ex- 
trinsic to the act, because it is related to the 
act as principle or term ; and it is just this that 
is characteristic of an act, namely, to proceed 
from something considered as action, and to pro- 
ceed towards something considered as passion. 

Reply Obj. 2. The end, in so far as it pre- 
exists in the intention, pertains to the will, as 
stated above (a. i. Reply i). And it is thus that 
it gives the species to the human or moral act. 

Reply Obj. 3. One and the same act, in so far 
as it proceeds once from the agent, is ordered 
but to one proximate end, from which it has its 
species, but it can be ordered to several remote 
* PL 3a. 1356, * PL 15. 
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ends, of which one is the end of the other. It is 
possible, however, that an act which is one in 
respect of its natural species is ordered to sev^ 
eral ends of the will ; thus this act, to kill a man, 
which is but one act in respect of its natural 
species, can be ordered, as to an end, to the safe- 
guarding of justice, and to the satisfying of an- 
ger, the result being that there would be several 
acts in different species of morality, since in one 
way there will be an act of virtue, in another, an 
act of vice. For a movement does not receive its 
species from that which is its term accidentally, 
but only from that which is its per se term. Now 
moral ends are accidental to a natural thing, and 
conversely the character of a natural end is acci- 
dental to morality. Consequently there is no rea- 
son why acts which are the same considered in 
their natural species should not be different con- 
sidered in their moral species, and conversely. 

Article 4. Whether There Is One Last End 0] 
Human Life? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that there is no last end of human 
life, but that we proceed to infinity in ends. 

Objection i. For good, according to its very 
notion spreads itself abroad, as Dionysius states 
{Div. Nom. iv).^ Consequently if that which 
proceeds from good is itself good, the latter 
must diffuse some other good, so that the diffu- 
sion of good goes on to infinity. But good has 
the nature of an end. Therefore there is an in- 
finite series of ends. 

Obj. 2. Further, things pertaining to the rea- 
son can be multiplied to infinity; thus mathe- 
matical quantities have no limit. For the same 
reason the species of numbers are infinite, since 
given any number the reason can think of one 
yet greater. But desire of the end is consequent 
on the apprehension of the reason. Therefore it 
seems that there is also an infinite series of ends. 

Obj. 3. Further, the good and the end is the 
object of the will. But the will can turn back on 
itself an infinite number of times, for I can will 
something, and will to will it, and so on infinite- 
ly. Therefore there is an infinite series of ends 
of the human will, and there is no last end of the 
human will. 

On the contrary. The Philosopher says* that 
‘*to suppose a thing to be infinite is to eliminate 
the good.” But the good is that which has the 
nature of an end. Therefore it is contrary to the 
nature of an end to proceed to infinity. There- 
fore it is necessary to fix one last end. 

1 Sect. 20 (PG 3, 719). Cf. also sects, i, 4 (604, 698). 
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/ ansv^r that, Absolutely speaking, it is not 
possible to proceed infinitdy in the matter of 
«ids, from any point of view. For in whatsoever 
things there is an essential order of one to an- 
other, if the first be removed those that are or- 
dered to the first must of necessity be removed 
also. Thus the Philosopher proves* that “we can- 
not proceed to infinity in causes of movement,” 
because then there would be no first mover, 
without which neither can the others move, 
since they move only through being moved by 
the first mover. Now there is to be observed a 
twofold order in ends, the order of intention, 
and the order of execution, and in either of 
these orders there must be something first. For 
that which is first in the order of intention is the 
principle, as it were, moving the appetite; con- 
sequently, if you remove this principle there 
will be nothing to move the appetite. On the 
other hand, the principle in execution is that in 
which work has its beginning, and if this prin- 
ciple is taken away, no one will begin to work. 
Now the principle in the intention is the last 
end, while the principle in execution is the first 
of the things which are ordered to the end. Con- 
sequently, on neither side is it possible to go on 
to infinity, since if there were no last end noth- 
ing would be desired, nor would any action have 
its term, nor would the intention of the agent 
be at rest; while if there is no first thing among 
those that are ordered to the end, none would 
begin to work at anything, and counsel would 
have no term, but would continue infinitely. 

On the other hand, we may have an infinity 
of things that are ordered to one another not es- 
senrially but accidentally, for accidental causes 
are not determinate. And in this way it happens 
that there is an accidental infinity of ends and 
of things ordered to the end. 

Feply Obj. i. The very nai ure of good is that 
something flows from it, but not that it pro- 
ceeds from something else. Since, therefore, 
good has the nature of end, and the first good 
is the last end, this argument does not prove 
that there is no last end, but that from the end 
akeady supposed we may proceed downwards 
infinitely towards those things that are ordered 
to the end. And this would be true if we consid- 
ered but the power of the First Good, which is 
infinite. But, since the First Good diffuses itself 
according to the intellect, to which it is proper 
to flow forth into its effects according to a cer- 
tain determined form it follows that there is a 
certain measure to the flow of good things from 
the First Good from Which all other goods share 
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the p6wer of diffusion. Consequently the diffu- 
sion of godd does not proceed indefinitely, but, 
as it is written (Wisd. ii. si), God disposes all 
things in number ^ weight and measure. 

Reply Obj. 2. In things which are of them- 
selves reason begins from principles that are 
known naturally, and advances to some term. 
And so the Philosopher proves^ that there is no 
infinite process in demonstrations, because there 
we find a process of things having an essential, 
not an accidental, connection with one another. 
But in those things which are accidentally con- 
nected nothing hinders the reason from proceed- 
ing indefinitely. Now it is accidental to a slated 
quantity or number, as such, that quantity or 
unity be added to it. Therefore in things of this 
kind nothing hinders the reason from an in- 
finite process. 

Reply Obj. 3. This multiplication of acts of the 
will turning back on itself is accidental to the 
order of ends. This is clear from the fact that in 
regard to one and the same end the will turns 
back on itself indifferently once or several times. 

Article 5. Whether One Man Can Rave 
Several Last Ends? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
would seem possible for one man’s will to be di- 
rected at the same time to several things, as last 
ends. 

Objection i. For Augustine says^ that some 
held man’s last end to consist in four things, 
namely, “in pleasure, repose, the gifts of nature, 
and virtue.” But these are clearly more than one 
thing. Therefore one man can place the last end 
of his will in many things. 

Obj, 2. Further, things not in opposition to 
one another do not exclude one another. Now 
there are many things which are not in opposi- 
tion to one another. Therefore the supposition 
that one thing is the last end of the will does not 
exclude others. 

Obj. 3. Further, by the fact that it places its 
last end in one thing, the will does not lose its 
freedom. But before it placed its last end in that 
thing, for example, pleasure, it could place it in 
something else, for example, riches. Therefore 
even after having placed his last end in pleasure, 
a man can at the same time place his last end in 
riches. Therefore it is possible for one man’s 
will to be directed at the same time to several 
things, as last ends. 

On the contrary f That in which a man rests as 

^ Posterior Analytics, i. 3 (72*^7); cf. i, 22 (84“ii). 
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in his last end is master of his affections, Since 
he takes from this his entire rule of life. Hence 
of gluttons it is written (Phil. 3. 19): Whose 
god is their belly ^ namely, because they place 
their last end in the pleasures of the belly. Now 
according to Matt. 6. 24, No man can serve 
two masters, such, that is, as are not ordered to 
one another. Therefore it is impossible for one 
man to have several last ends not ordered to one 
another. 

I answer that, It is impossible for one man’s 
will to be directed at the same time to diverse 
things, as to so many last ends. Three reasons 
may be assigned for this. First, because since 
everything desires its own perfection a man de- 
sires for his ultimate end that which he desires 
as his perfect and crowning good. Hence Au- 
gustine says,® “In speaking of the end of good 
we mean now not that it passes away so as to be 
no more, but that it is perfected so as to be com- 
plete.” It is therefore necessary for the last end 
so to fill man’s appetite that nothing is left be- 
side it for man to desire. And this is not possible 
if something else be required for his perfection. 
Consequently it is not possible for the appetite 
so to tend to two things as though each were its 
perfect good. 

The second reason is because just as in the 
process of reasoning the principle is that which 
is naturally known, so in the process of the ra- 
tional appetite, which is the will, the principle 
must be that which is naturally desired. Now 
this must be one, since nature tends to one thing 
only. But the principle in the process of the ra- 
tional appetite is the last end. Therefore that to 
which the will tends under the aspect of last 
end, must be one. 

The third reason is because since voluntary 
actions receive their species from the end, as 
stated above (a. 3), they must receive their 
genus from the last end, which is common to 
them all, just as natural things are placed in a 
genus according to a common form. Since, then, 
all things that can be desired by the will, belong, 
as such, to one genus, the last end must be one. 
And all the more because in every genus there is 
one first principle, and the last end has the na- 
ture of a first principle, as stated above. 

Now as the last end of man, taken absolutely 
as man, is to the whole human race, so is the last 
end of any individual man to that individual 
man. Therefore, just as of all men there is nat- 
urally one last end, so the will of an individual 
man must be fixed on one last end. 

Reply Obj. 1. All these several things were 
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coiuadenM) as one perfect good made up from 
them by those who placed intthem the last end. 

. Eej^y Obj. 2, Although it is passible to find 
$ev^al things which are not in opposition to one 
another, yet it is contrary to the perfect good 
that anything besides be required for that thing’s 
perfection. 

Reply Obj. 3. The power of the will does not 
extend to making opposites to be at the same 
time. Which would be the case were it to tend 
to several diverse objects as last ends, as has 
been shown above (Reply 2). 

Article 6. Whether Man Wills All That He 
WUls for the Last End? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It 
would seem that man does not will all things 
whatsoever he wills for the last end. 

Objection i. For things ordered to the last end 
are said to be serious things, as being useful. 
But jests are distinguished from serious things. 
Therefore what man does in jest, he does not 
order to the last end. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Philosopher says at the 
beginning of his Metaphysics^ that the specula- 
tive sciences are sought for their own sake. Now 
it cannot be said that each speculative science is 
the last end. Therefore man does not desire all 
things whatsoever he desires for the last end. 

Obj. 3. Further, whoever orders something to 
an end, thinks of that end. But man does not 
always think of the last end in all that he desires 
or does. Therefore man neither desires nor does 
all for the last end. 

On the contrary, Augustine says,^ '‘That is the 
end of our good, for the sake of which we love 
other things, whereas we love it for its own 
sake.” 

7 answer that, Man must, of necessity, desire 
all things whatsoever he desires for the last end. 
This is evident for two reasons. First, because 
whatever man desires he desires it under the as- 
pect of good. And if he does not desire it as his 
perfect good, which is the last end, he must, of 
necessity, desire it as tending to the perfect 
good, because the beginning of anything is al- 
ways ordered to its completion, as is clearly the 
case in effects both of nature and of art. There- 
fore every beginning of perfection Ji, ordered to 
complete perfection which is achieved through 
the last end. Secondly, because the last end 
stands in the same relation in moving the appe- 
tite as the first mover in other movements. Now 
it is clear that secondary moving causes do not 

1 1, 2 ((>82^14; “28). 
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move except accoeding es tbey a^o moved by 
the first mover. Therefore secontte^y. objects of 
the appetite do not move the appetite*rexcept as 
ordered to the first object of the appetite, which 
is the last end. 

Reply Obj. 1. Actions done jestingly are mi 
ordered to any extrinsic end but merely to the 
good of the jester, in so far as they afford him 
pleasure or relaxation. But man’s perfect good 
is his last end. 

Reply Obj. 2. The same applies to speculative 
science, which is desired as the investigator’s 
good, included in complete and perfect good, 
which is the ultimate end. 

Reply Obj. 3. One need not always be think- 
ing of the last end whenever one desires or does 
something; but the force of the first intention, 
which is in respect of the last end, persists in 
every desire directed to any object whatever, 
even though one’s thoughts be not actually di- 
rected to the last end. Thus while walking along 
the road one does not need to be thinking of the 
end at every step. 

Article 7. Whether All Men Have the Same 
Last End? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article: It 
would seem that all men have not the same last 
end. 

Objection i. For before all else the unchange- 
able good seems to be the last end of man. But 
some turn away from the unchangeable good, by 
sinning. Therefore all men have not the same 
last end. 

Obj. 2. Further, man’s entire life is ruled ac- 
cording to his last end. If, therefore, all men had 
the same last end, they would not have various 
pursuits in life. Which is evidently false. 

Obj. 3. Further, the end is the term of action. 
But actions are of individuals. Now although 
men agree in their specific nature, yet they dif- 
fer in things pertaining to individuals. Therefore 
all men have not the same last end. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De Trin. 
xiii, 3)® that all men agree in desiring the last 
end, which is happiness. 

7 answer that, We can speak of the last end 
in two ways : first, considering the notion of last 
end; secondly, considering the thing in which 
the aspect of last end is found. So, then, as to 
the notion of last end, all agree in desiring the 
last end, since all desire the fulfilment of their 
perfection, and it is in this that the last end con- 
sists, as stated above (a. 5). But as to the thing 
in which this notion is realized, all men are not 
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agreed as ta their last end> since some desire 
riches as their consummate good; some, i^eas- 
ure; others, something else. Thus to every taste 
the sweet is pleasant; but to some, the sweeU 
ness of wine is most pleasant, to others, the 
sweetness of honey, or of something similar. 
Yet that sweet is absolutely the best of all pleas- 
ant things in which he who has the best taste 
takes most pleasure. In like manner that good 
is most complete which the man with well-dis- 
posed affections desires for his last end. 

Reply Obj. i. Those who sin turn from that 
in which their last end really consists, but they 
do not turn away from the intention of the last 
end, which intention they mistakenly seek in 
other things. 

Reply Obj. 2. Various pursuits in life are 
found among men by reason of the various 
things in which men seek to find their last end. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although actions are of indi- 
viduals, yet their first principle of action is na- 
ture, which tends to one thing, as stated above 
(a. 5)- 

Article 8. Whether Other Creatures Concur 
in That Last End? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article: It 
would seem that all other creatures concur in 
man’s last end. 

Objection i. For the end corresponds to the 
beginning. But man’s beginning — that is, God — 
is also the beginning of all else. Therefore all 
other things concur in man’s last end. 

Obj. 2. Further, Dionysius says {Div. Norn. 
iv)^ that God turns all things to Himself as to 
their last end. But He is also man’s last end, be- 
cause He alone is to be enjoyed by man. There- 
fore other things, too, concur in man's last end. 

Obj. 3. Further, man’s last end is the object 
of the will. But the object of the will is the uni- 
versal good, which is the end of all. Therefore 
all must concur in man’s last end. 

On the contrary, man’s last end is happiness, 
which all men desire, as Augustine says {De 
Trin. xiii, 3, 4).* But “happiness is not possible 
for animals bereft of reason,” as Augustine 
says.® Therefore other things do not concur in 
man’s last end. 

/ answer that. As the Philosopher says,* the 
end is twofold, — the end for which and the end 
by which; namely, the thing itself in which is 
found the aspect of good, and the use or acqui- 
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sltion of that thing. Thus we say that the end of 
the movement of a weighty body is either a 
lower place as thing, or to be in a lower place, as 
use; and the end of the miser is money as thing, 
or possession of money as use. 

If, therefore, we speak of man’s last end and 
mean the thing which is the end, then all other 
things concur in man’s last end, since God is the 
last end of man and of all other things. If, how- 
ever, we speak of man’s last end and mean the 
attainment of the end, then irrational creatures 
have no part with man in this end. For man 
and other rational creatures reach their last end 
by knowing and loving God, and this is not pos- 
sible to other creatures, which attain their last 
end in so far as they share in the Divine like- 
ness, according as they are, or live, or even 
know. 

Hence it is evident how the objections are 
solved, since happiness means the attainment of 
the last end. 

QUESTION II 

Op those things in which man’s 
HAPPINESS consists 
{In Eight Articles) 

We have now' to consider happiness: and (i) in 
w'hat it consists ; ( 2) w'hat it is (q. hi) ; (3) how 
we can obtain it (q. v). 

Concerning the first there are eight points of 
inquiry; (i) Whether happiness consists in 
w'eallh? (2) Whether in honour? (3) Whether 
in fame or glory? (4) Whether in power? (5) 
Whether in any good of the body? (6) Whether 
in pleasure? (7) Whether in any good of the 
soul? (8) Whether in any created good? 

Article i. Whether Man's Happiness 
Consists in Wealth? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It seems 
that man’s happiness consists in w'ealth. 

Objection i. For since happiness is man’s last 
end, it must consist in that which has the great- 
est hold on man’s affections. Now this is wealth, 
for it is written (Eccles. 10. 19); All things 
obey money. Therefore man’s happiness con- 
sists in wealth. 

Obj. 2. Further, according to Boethius {De 
Consol, iii, 2),® happiness is “a state of life 
made perfect by the aggregate of all good 
things.” Now money seems to be the means of 
possessing all things, for, as the Philosopher 
says,® money was invented that it might be a 
sort of guarantee for the acquisition of what- 
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ever man desirea. Therefore happiness consists 
in wealth. 

Ob). 3. Further, since the desire for the sov- 
ereign good never fails, it seems to be infinite. 
But this is the case with riches more than any- 
thing else, since a covetous man shall not be 
satisfied with riches (Eccles. 5. g). Therefore 
happiness consists in wealth. 

On the contrary, Man’s good consists in re- 
taining happiness rather than in giving it up. 
But as Boethius says {De Consol ii, 5),^ 
“wealth shines in giving rather than in hoarding, 
for the miser is hateful whereas the generous 
man is applauded.” Therefore man’s happiness 
does not consist in wealth. 

I answer that, It is impossible for man’s hap- 
piness to consist in wealth. For wealth is two- 
fold, as the Philosopher says,^ natural and arti- 
ficial. Natural wealth is that which serves man 
as a remedy for his natural wants, such as food, 
drink, clothing, conveyances, dwellings, and 
things of this kind, while artificial wealth is 
that which is not a direct help to nature, as 
money, but is invented by the art of man for 
the convenience of exchange and as a measure 
of things saleable. 

Now it is evident that man’s happiness can- 
not consist in natural wealth. For wealth of this 
kind is sought as a support of human nature; 
consequently it cannot be man’s last end, but 
rather is ordered to man as to its end. There- 
fore in the order of nature, all such things are 
below man, and made for him, according to 
Ps. 8. 8: Thou hast subjected all things under 
his feet. 

And as to artificial wealth, it is not sought 
save for the sake of natural wealth, since man 
would not seek it except that by its means he 
procures for himself the necessaries of life. 
Consequently much less does it have the charac- 
ter of the last end. Therefore it is impossible for 
happiness, which is the last end of man, to 
consist in wealth. 

Reply Obj. i. All material things obey money 
so far as the multitude of fools is concerned, 
who know no other than material goods, which 
can be obtained for money. But we should take 
our judgment of human goods not from the 
foolish but from the wise, just as it is for a 
person whose sense of taste is in good order to 
judge whether a thing is palatable. 

Reply Obj. 2. All things saleable can be had 
for money, but not spiritual things, which can- 
not be sold. Hence it is written (Prov. 17. 16) : 
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What doth it avail a fool to have riches, seeing he 
cannot buy wisdom? 

Reply Obj. 3. The desire for natural riches 
is not infinite, because they suffice for nature 
in a certain measure. But the desire for arti- 
ficial wealth is infinite, for it is the servant 
of disordered concupiscence, which is not 
curbed, as the Philosopher makes clear.* Yet 
this desire for wealth is infinite otherwise than 
the desire for the sovereign good. For the more 
perfectly the sovereign good is possessed, the 
more is it loved and other things despised, be- 
cause the more we possess it, the more we know 
it. Hence it is written (Ecclus. 24. 29) : They 
that eat me shall yet hunger. Whereas in the de- 
sire for wealth and for whatsoever temporal 
goods, the contrary is the case, for when we al- 
ready possess them, we despise them and seek 
others, which is the sense of Our Lord’s words 
(John 4. 13) : Whosoever drinketh of this water, 
by which temporal goods are signified, shall 
thirst again. The reason of this is that we re- 
alize more their insufficiency when we possess 
them: and this very fact shows that they are 
imperfect, and that the sovereign good does not 
consist in them. 

Article 2. Whether Man*s Happiness 
Consists in Honours? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that man’s happiness con.sists in honours. 

Objection i. For “happiness or bliss is the re- 
ward of virtue,” as the Philosopher says.'* But 
honour more than anything else seems to be 
that by which virtue is rewarded, as the Phi- 
losopher says.® Therefore happiness consists es- 
pecially in honours. 

Obj. 2. Further, that which belongs to God and 
to beings of great excellence seems especially 
to be happiness, which is the perfect good. But 
that is honour, as the Philosopher says.® More- 
over, the Apostle says (I Tim. i. 17): To .. . 
the only God be honour and glory. Therefore 
happiness consists in honour. 

Obj. 3. Further, that which man desires above 
all is happiness. But nothing seems more de- 
sirable to man than honour, since man suffers 
loss in all other things lest he should suffer loss 
of honour. Therefore happiness consists in 
honour. 

On the contrary, Happiness is in the happy. 
But honour “is not in the honoured, but rather 
in him who honours,” and who offers deference 
to the person honoured, as the Philosopher 
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says.^ Therefore happiness does not consist in 
honour. 

I answer that, It is impossible for happiness 
to consist in honour. For honour is given to a 
man on account of some excellence in him, and 
consequently it is a sign and testimony of the 
excellence that is in the person honoured. Now 
a man’s excellence is in proportion to his hap- 
piness, which is man’s perfect good ; and to its 
parts, that is those goods by which he has a 
certain share of happiness. And therefore hon- 
our can result from happiness, but happiness 
cannot principally consist therein. 

Reply Obj. i. As the Philosopher says,* 
honour is not that reward of virtue, for which 
the virtuous work, but they receive honour 
from men by way of reward, as from those w’ho 
have nothing greater to offer. But virtue’s true 
reward is happiness itself, for which the virtuous 
work, whereas if they worked for honour, it 
would no longer be virtue, but ambition. 

Reply Obj. 2. Honour is due to God and to 
beings of great excellence as a sign or testimony 
of excellence already existing, not that honour 
makes them excellent. 

Reply Obj. 3. That man desires honour above 
all else arises from his natural desire for happi- 
ness, from which honour results, as stated 
above. And so man seeks to be honoured espe- 
cially by the wise, on whose judgment he be- 
lieves himself to be excellent or happy. 

Article 3. Whether Man^s Happiness 
Consists in Fafne or Glory? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
seems that man’s happiness consists in glory. 

Objection 1. P'or happiness seems to consist 
in that which is paid to the saints for the trials 
they have undergone in the world. But this is 
glory, for the Apostle says (Rom. 8. 18) The 
sufferings of this time are not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory to come, that shall be re- 
vealed in us. Therefore happiness consists in 
glory. 

Obj. 2. Further, good pours itself out, as 
stated by Dionysius (Div. Nom. iv).^ But man’s 
good is spread abroad in the knowledge of 
others by glory more than by anything else, 
since, according to Ambrose (Augustine, — Con- 
tra Maxim. Arian. ii),^ glory consists “in being 
well known and praised.” Therefore man's hap- 
piness consists in glory. 

Obj. 3. Further, happiness is the most endur- 
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faig good. Now this seems to be fame or glory^ 
because by this men attain to eternity after a 
fashion. Hence Boethius says {De Consol, 
ii, 7):® “You seem to beget unto yourselves 
eternity, when you think of your fame in future 
time.” Therefore man's happiness consists in 
fame or glory. 

On the contrary, Happiness is man's true 
good. But it happens that fame or glory is false, 
for as Boethius says (De Consol, iii, 6),* “Many 
owe their renown to the lying reports spread 
among the people. Can anything be more shame- 
ful? For those who receive false fame must 
blush at their own praise.” Therefore man’s 
happiness does not consist in fame or glory. 

I answer that, Man’s happiness cannot con- 
sist in human fame or glory. For glory consists 
“in being well known and praised,” as Ambrose 
(Augustine, loc. cit.) says. Now the thing 
known is related to human knowledge otherwise 
than to God’s knowledge, for human knowledge 
is caused by the things known, whereas God’s 
knowledge is the cause of the things known. 
Therefore the perfection of human good, which 
is called happiness, cannot be caused by human 
knowledge, but rather human knowledge of an- 
other’s happiness proceeds from, and, in a fash- 
ion, is caused by, human happiness itself, 
whether incomplete or perfect. Consequently 
man’s happiness cannot consist in fame or glory. 
On the other hand, man’s good depends on God’s 
knowledge as its cause. And therefore man’s 
happiness depends, as on its cause, on the glory 
which man has wuth God; according to Ps. go. 
15, 16: 1 will deliver him, and I will glorify him; 
I will fill him with length of days, and / will 
show him my salvation. 

Furthermore, we must observe that human 
knowledge often fails, especially in contingent 
singulars, such as are human acts. For this rea- 
son human glory is frequently deceptive; But 
since God cannot be deceived, His glory is al- 
ways true; hence it is written (II Cor. 10. 18) .* 
He .. . is approved . . . whom God commendeth. 

Reply Obj. i. The Apostle speaks, then, not 
of the glory which is with men, but of the glory 
which is from God, with His angels. Hence it is 
written (Mark 8. 38) : The Son of Man shcM 
confess him in the glory of His Father, before 
His angels."^ 

Reply Obj. 2. A man's good which, through 
fame or glory, is in the knowledge of many, if 
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this kiio^edge be tt*ue> must be (to'ved from 
good existing in the man himself, and hence it 
presupposes perfect or incomplete happiness. 
Bnt if the knowledge be false, it does not har- 
monise with the thing, and thus good does not 
exist in him who is looked upon as famous. 
Hence it follows that fame can in no way make 
man happy. 

Reply Obj. 3. Fame has no stability; in fact, 
it is easily ruined by false report. And if some- 
times it endures, this is by accident. But hap- 
piness endures of itself, and for ever. 

Article 4, Whether Mm^s Happiness 
Consists in Power? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
seems that happiness consists in power. 

Objection i. For all things desire to become 
like God, as to their last end and first beginning. 
But men who are in power seem, on account of 
the similarity of power, to be most like God; 
hence also in Scripture they are called gods 
(£xod. 12. 8), — Thou shalt not speak ill of the 
gods. Therefore happiness consists in power. 

Obj. 2. Further, happiness is the perfect good. 
But the highest perfection for man is to be able 
to rule others, which belongs to those who are 
in power. Therefore happiness consists in power. 

Obj, 3. Further, since happiness is supremely 
desirable, it is contrary to that which is before 
all to be shunned. But, more than anything else, 
men shun servitude, which is contrary to power. 
Therefore happiness consists in power. 

On the contrary, Happiness is the perfect 
good. But power is most imperfect. For as 
Boethius says {De Consol, iii, 4),^ “the power 
of man cannot relieve the gnawings of care, nor 
can it avoid the thorny path of anxiety'’; and 
further on : “Think you a man is powerful who 
is surrounded by attendants, whom he inspires 
with fear indeed, but whom he fears still more?” 
Therefore happiness does not consist in power. 

I answer that, It is impossible for happiness 
to consist in power, and this for two reasons. 
First because power has the nature of a prin- 
ciple, as is stated in the Metaphysics,^ whereas 
happiness has the nature of last end. Secondly, 
because power has relation to good and evil, 
whereas happiness is man’s proper and perfect 
good. Therefore some happiness might consist 
rather in the good use of power, which is through 
virtue, rather than in power itself. 

Now four general reasons may be given to 
prove that happiness consists in none of the 
foregoing external goods. First, because, since 
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happiness is .man’s supreme good, it Is incom*- 
patible with any evil. Now all the ^regoing can 
be found both in good and in evil men. Sec- 
ondly, because since it is the nature of happi- 
ness “to be self-sufficient,” as stated in the 
Ethics?^ having gained happiness man cannot 
lack any needed good. But after acquiring any 
one of the foregoing, man may still lack many 
goods that are necessary to him; for instance, 
wisdom, bodily health, and the like. Thirdly, 
because, since happiness is the perfect good, no 
evil can accrue to anyone from it. This cannot 
be said of the foregoing, for it is written (Eccies. 
5. 12) that riches are sometimes kept to the hurt 
of the owner; and the same may be said of the 
other three. Fourthly, because man is ordered 
to happiness through principles that are within 
him, since he is naturally ordered to happiness. 
Now the four goods mentioned above are due 
rather to external causes, and in most cases to 
fortune, for which reason they are called goods 
of fortune. Therefore it is evident that happiness 
in no way consists in the foregoing. 

Reply Obj. i. God’s power is His goodness; 
hence He cannot use His power otherwise than 
well. But it is not so with men. Consequently 
it is not enough for man’s happiness that he be- 
come like God in power, unless he become like 
Him in goodness also. 

Reply Obj. 2. Just as it is a very good thing 
for a man to make good use of power in ruling 
many, so is it a very bad thing if he makes a bad 
use of it. And so it is that power is towards good 
and evil. 

Reply Obj. 3. Servitude is a hindrance to the 
good use of power; therefore is it that men 
naturally .shun it, not because man’s supreme 
good consists in power. 

Article 5. Whether Man*s Happiness 
Consists in Any Bodily Good? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
would seem that man’s happiness con.sists in 
bodily goods. 

Objection i. For it is written (Ecclus. 30. 
16) : There are no riches above the riches of the 
health of the body. But happiness consists in 
that which is best. Therefore it consists in the 
health of the body. 

Obj. 2. Further, Dionysius says {Div. Nom. 
v),^ that to be is better than to live, and to 
live is better than all that follows. But for man’s 
being and living, the health of the body is neces- 
sary. Since, therefore, happiness is man’s su- 
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good, It sems tbat health .of the body be-^ 
longs more than anything else to happiness. 

Obf. 5. Further^ the more universal a thing is, 
the higher the principle from which it depends, 
because the higher a cause is, the greater the 
scope of its power. Now just as the causality of 
the efficient cause consists in its dewing into 
something, so the causality of the end consists 
in its drawing the appetite. Therefore, just as 
the First Efficient Cause is that which flows into 
all things, so the last end is that which attracts 
the desire of all But being itself is that which is 
most desired by all. Therefore man’s happiness 
consists most of all in things pertaining to his 
being, such as the health of the body. 

On the contrary, Man surpasses all other ani- 
mals in regard to happiness. But in bodily goods 
he is surpassed by many animals ; for instance, 
by the elephant in longevity, by the lion in 
strength, by the stag in fleetness. Therefore 
man’s happiness does not consist in goods of the 
body. 

/ answer that, It is impossible for man’s hap- 
piness to consist in the goods of the body, and 
this for two reasons. First, because if a thing be 
ordered to another as to its end, the last end of 
that thing cannot consist in the preservation of 
its own being. Hence a captain does not intend, 
as a last end, the preservation of the ship en- 
trusted to him, since a ship is ordered to some- 
thing else as an end, namely, to navigation. Now 
just as the .ship is entrusted to the captain that 
he may steer its course, so man is given over to 
his will and reason, according to Ecclus, 15. 14: 
God made man from the beginning and left him 
in the hand of his own counsel. Now it is evi- 
dent that man is ordered to something as his 
end, since man is not the supreme good. There- 
fore the last end of man’s reason and will can- 
not be the preservation of man’s being. 

Secondly, because, granted that the end of 
man’s will and reason be the preservation of 
man’s being, it could not be said that the end 
of man is some good of the body. For man’s 
being consists in soul and body ; and though the 
being of the body depends on the soul, yet the 
being of the human soul depends not on the 
body, as showm above (Part I, q. lxxv, a. 2); 
and the very body is for the sake of the soul, as 
matter for its form, and the instruments for the 
man that puts them into motion, that by their 
means he may do his work. And so all goods of 
the body are ordered to the goods of the soul, 
as to their end. Consequently happiness, which 
is man’s last end, cannot consist in goods of the 
body. 


Re^y as the body is ordei^ad to 

the i&oul, as its end, so are external goods or- 
dained to the body itself. And therefore it is 
with reason that the good of the body is pre- 
ferred to external goods, which are signified by 
riches, just as the good of the soul is preferred 
to all bodily goods. 

Reply Obf. 2. Being taken absolutely, as in- 
cluding all perfection of being, surpasses life 
and all the perfections consequent upon it; for 
thus being itself includes all these. And in this 
sense Dionysius speaks. But if we consider be- 
ing itself as participated in this or that thing, 
which does not possess the whole perfection of 
being but has imperfect being, such as the being 
of any creature, then it is evident that being 
itself together with an additional perfection is 
more excellent. Hence in the same passage 
Dionysius says that things that live are better 
than things that exist, and intelligent better 
than living things. 

Reply Obj. 3. Since the end corresponds to 
the beginning, this argument proves that the 
last end is the first beginning of being, in Whom 
every perfection of being is, Whose likeness, 
according to their perfection, some desire as to 
being only, some as to living being, some as to 
being which is living, intelligent and happy. And 
this belongs to few. 

Article 6. Whether Man*s Happiness 
Consists in Pleasure? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : It seems 
that man’s happiness consists in pleasure. 

Objection i. For since happiness is the last 
end, it is not desired for something else, but 
other things for it. But this answers to pleasure 
more than to anything else, “for it is absurd to 
ask anyone what is his motive in wishing to be 
pleased.”’ Therefore happiness consists princi- 
pally in pleasure and delight. 

Obj. 2. Further, “the first cause goes more 
deeply into the effect than the second cause” 
(De Causis, i).’-* Now the influence of the end 
consists in its attracting the appetite. Therefore 
it seems that that which moves most the appe- 
tite answers to the notion of the last end. Now 
this is pleasure, and a sign of this is that delight 
so far absorbs man’s will and reason that it caus- 
es him to despise other goods. Therefore it 
seems that man’s last end, which is happiness^ 
consists principally in pleasure. 

Obj. 3. Further, since desire is for good, it 
seems that what all desire is best. But all desire 
delight, both wise and foolish, and even irra- 
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tional creatures. Therefoi^ delight is the best of 
all. Therefore happiness, which is the supreme 
good, consists in pleasure^ 

On the eontrary, Boethius says (De Consol. 
Hi, 7) “Any one that chooses to look back on 
his past excesses, will perceive that pleasures 
have a sad ending; and if they can render a man 
happy, there is no reason why we should not say 
that the very beasts are happy too.” 

I answer that, “Because bodily delights are 
more generally known, the name of pleasure has 
been appropriated to them,”* although other de- 
lights excel them; and yet happiness does not 
consist in them. Because in every thing, that 
which pertains to its essence is distinct from its 
proper accident; thus in man it is one thing 
that he is a mortal rational animal, and another 
that he is an animal capable of laughter. We 
must therefore consider that every delight is 
a kind of proper accident resulting from happi- 
ness or from some part of happiness, since the 
reason that a man is delighted is that he has 
some fitting good, either in reality, or in hope, 
or at least in memory. Now a fitting good, if in- 
deed it be the perfect good, is precisely man’s 
happiness ; and if it is imperfect, it is a share of 
happiness, either proximate, or remote, or at 
least apparent. Therefore it is evident that 
neither is delight, which results from the per- 
fect good, the very essence of happiness, but 
something resulting from it as its proper acci- 
dent. 

But bodily pleasure cannot result from the 
perfect good even in that way. For it results 
from a good apprehended by sense, which is a 
power of the soul, which power makes use of 
the body. Now good pertaining to the body and 
apprehended by sense cannot be man’s perfect 
good. For since the rational soul excels the pro- 
portion of corporeal matter, that part of the 
soul which is independent of a corporeal organ 
has a certain infinity in regard to the body and 
those parts of the soul which are tied down to 
the body, just as immaterial things are in a way 
infinite as compared to material things, since a 
form is, after a fashion, contracted and bounded 
by matter, so that a form which is independent 
of matters is, in a way, infinite. Therefore sense, 
which is a power of the body, kno^s the singu- 
lar, which is determinate through matter, where- 
as the intellect, which is a power independent of 
matter, knows the universal, which is Abstracted 
from matter, and contains under it an infinite 
number of singulars. Consequently it is evident 
that good which is fitting to the body, and which 
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causes bodily delight through being apprdiend- 
ed by sense, is not man’s perfect good, but is 
very small as compared with the good of the 
soul. Hence it is written (Wisd. 7. 9) that (dl 
gold in comparison of her, is as a little sand. 
And therefore bodily pleasure is neither happi- 
ness itself nor a proper accident of happiness. 

Reply Ohj. i. It comes to the same whether 
we desire good, or desire delight, which is noth- 
ing else than the appetite’s rest in good ; thus it 
is owing to the same natural force that a 
weighty body is borne downwards and that it 
rests there. Consequently just as good is desired 
for itself, so delight is desired for itself and not 
for any thing else, if the preposition “for” denote 
the final cause. But if it denote the formal or 
rather the moving cause, then delight is desir- 
able for something else, that is, for the good, 
which is the object of that delight, and conse- 
quently is its principle, and gives it its form; 
for the reason that delight is desired is that it is 
rest in the thing desired. 

Reply Obj. 2. The vehemence of desire for 
sensible delight arises from the fact that opera- 
tions of the senses, through being the principles 
of our knowledge, are more perceptible. And so 
it is that sensible pleasures are desired by the 
majority. 

Reply Obj. 3. All desire delight in the same 
way as they desire good, and yet they desire de- 
light by reason of the good and not conversely, 
as stated above (Reply i). Consequently it does 
not follow that delight is the supreme and per 
se good, but that every delight results from 
some good, and that some delight results from 
that which is the per se and supreme good. 

Article 7. Whether Some Good of the Soul 
Constitutes Man's Happiness? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article: It 
seems that some good 01 the soul constitutes 
man’s happiness. 

Objection i. For happiness is man’s good. 
Now this is threefold, external goods, goods of 
the Dody, and goods of the soul. But happiness 
does not consist in external goods, nor in goods 
*.of the body, as shown above (aa. 4, 5). There- 
fore it consists in goods of the soul. 

Obj. 2. Further, we love that for which we 
desire good more than the good that we desire 
for it; thus we love a friend for whom we desire 
money more than we love money. But whatever 
good a man desires, he desires it for himself. 
Therefore he loves himself more than all other 
goods. Now happiness is what is loved above all, 
which is evident from the fact that for its sake 
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all else is loved and desired. Therefore happi* 
ness consists in some good of man himself ; not, 
however, in goods of the body. Therefore it con- 
sists in goods of the soul. 

Obj. 3. Further, perfection is something be- 
longing to that which is perfected. But happi- 
ness is a perfection of man. Therefore happiness 
is something belonging to man. But it is not 
something belonging to the body, as shown 
above (a. 5). Therefore it is something belong- 
ing to the soul ; and thus it consists in goods of 
the soul. 

On the contrary. As Augustine says,^ “that 
which constitutes the life of happiness is to be 
loved for its own sake.” But man is not to be 
loved for his own sake, but whatever is in man 
is to be loved for God’s sake. Therefore happi- 
ness consists in no good of the soul. 

I answer that, As staled above (q. i, a. 8), 
the end is twofold: namely, the thing itself, 
which we de.sire to attain, and the use, namely, 
the attainment or possession of that thing. If, 
then, we speak of man’s last end as to the thing 
itself which we desire as last end, it is impos- 
.sible for man’s la.st end to be the soul itself or 
something belonging to it. Because the soul, 
considered in itself, is as something existing in 
potency; for it becomes knowing actually, from 
being potentially knowing and actually virtuous, 
from being potentially virtuous. Now since po- 
tency is for the .sake of act as for its fulfilment, 
that which in itself is in potency cannot have 
the character of last end. Therefore the soul it- 
self cannot be its own last end. 

In like manner neither can anything belonging 
to it, whether power, habit, or act. For that 
good which is the last end is the perfect good 
fulfilling the desire Now man’s appetite, other- 
wise the will, is for the universal good. And any 
good inherent to the soul is a participated good, 
and consequently a particularized good. There- 
fore none of them can be man’s last end. 

But if we speak of man’s last end, with re- 
spect to its attainment or possession, or as to 
any use whatever of the thing itself desired as 
an end, in this way something of man, in respect 
of his soul, belongs to his last end, since man 
attains happiness through his soul. Therefore 
the thing itself which is desired as end is that 
which constitutes happiness, and makes man 
happy; but the attainment of this thing is 
called happiness. Consequently we must say 
that happiness is something belonging to the 
soul, but that which constitutes happiness is 
something outside the soul. 
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Reply Obj. 1. According as this division in- 
cludes all goods that man can desire, the good 
of the soul is not only power, habit, or act, but 
also the object of these, which is something out- 
side. And in this way nothing hinders us from 
saying that what constitutes happiness is a good 
of the soul. 

Reply Obj. 2. As far as the proposed objection 
is concerned, happiness is loved above all, as the 
good desired, whereas a friend is loved as that 
to which good is desired; and thus, too, man 
loves himself. Consequently it is not the same 
kind of love in both cases. As to whether man 
loves anything to a greater degree than himself 
with the love of friendship, there will be occa- 
sion to inquire when we treat of Charity. 

Reply Obj. 3. Happiness itself, since it is a 
perfection of the soul, is a good inhering in the 
soul; but that which constitutes happiness, 
namely what makes man happy, is something 
outside his soul, as stated above. 

Article 8. Whether Any Created Good 
Constitutes Man^s Happiness? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article: It 
seems that some created good constitutes man’s 
happine.ss. 

Objection i. For Dionysius says {Div. Nom. 
vii )2 that “Divine wisdom unites the ends of first 
things to the beginnings of second things,” from 
w'hich we may gather that the summit of a lower 
nature touches the base of the higher nature. 
But man's highest good is happiness. Since then 
the angel is above man in the order of nature, as 
stated in the First Part (p. cxi, a. i; q. cviii, aa. 
2, 8; Q. CXI, A. i), it seems that man’s happiness 
consists in man somehow reaching to the angel. 

Obj, 2. Further, the last end of each thing is 
that which, in relation to it, is perfect; hence 
the part is for the whole, as for its end. But the 
universe of creatures which is called the macro- 
cosm, is compared to man who is called the 
microcosm,® as perfect to imperfect. Therefore 
man’s happiness consists in the whole universe 
of creatures. 

Obj. 3. Further, man is made happy by that in 
which his natural desire takes its rest. But man’s 
desire does not reach out to a good surpassing 
his capacity. Since then man’s capacity does not 
include that good which surpas.ses the limits of 
all creation, it seems that man can be made 
happy by some created good. Consequently 
some created good constitutes man’s happiness. 

On the fo«^r{2ry, Augustine says,* “As the soul 
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i§ t^e life of tbe body, so God is man’s life of 
happiness; of Whom it is written”: Enppy is 
$hat pei>ple whose God is the Lord (Ps. 145 

15). 

I answer thatp It is impossible for any created 
good to constitute man’s happiness. For happi* 
ness is the perfect good, which, quiets the ap- 
petite altogether since it would not be the last 
end if something yet remained to be desired. 
Now the object of the will, that is, of man’s ap- 
petite, is the universal good, just as the object 
of the intellect is the universal true. Hence it 
is evident that nothing can quiet man’s will ex- 
cept the universal good. This is to be found not 
in any creature, but in God alone, because every 
creature has goodness by participation. There- 
fore God alone can satisfy the will of man, ac- 
cording to the words of Ps. 102. 5: Who satis- 
fieth thy desire with good things. Therefore God 
alone constitutes man’s happiness. 

Reply Ohj. 1. The summit of man does indeed 
touch the base of the angelic nature, by a kind 
of likeness; but man does not rest there as in 
his last end, but reaches out to the universal 
fount itself of good, which is the common ob- 
ject of happiness of all the blessed, as being the 
infinite and perfect good. 

Reply Obj. 2. If a whole be not the last end. 
but ordered to a further end, then the last end 
of its part is not the whole itself, but something 
else. Now the universe of creatures, to which 
man is related as part to whole, is not the last 
end, but is ordered to God, as to its last end. 
Therefore the last end of man is not the good of 
the universe, but God Himself. 

Reply Ohj. 3. Created good is not less than 
that good of which man is capable, as of some- 
thing intrinsic and inherent to him, but it is less 
than the good of which he is capable as of an 
object, and which is infinite. And the partici- 
pated good which is in an angel, and in the 
whole universe, is a finite and restricted good. 

QUESTION III 
What is happiness 
(/« Eight Articles) 

We have now to consider (i) what happiness 
is, and (2) what things are required for it Cq. 
IV). 

Concerning the first there are eight points of 
inquiry: (i) Whether happiness is something 
uncreated? (2) If it be something created, 
whether it is an operation? (3) Whether it is an 
operation of the sensitive, or only of the intel- 
lectual part? (4) If it be an operation of the 


intellectual paH^ whether it is an operation of 
the intellect, or of the will? (5) If it be an op- 
eration of the intellect, whether it Is an opera* 
tion of the speculative or of the practical intel- 
lect? (6) If it be an operation of the specula- 
tive intellect, whether it consist in the consid- 
erations of speculative sciences? (7) Whether 
it consists in the consideration of separate sub- 
stances, namely, angels? (8) Whether it con- 
sists in the sole contemplation of God seen in 
His Essence? 

Article i. Whether Happiness Is Something 
Uncreated? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
seems that happiness is something uncreated. 

Objection i. For Boethius says {De Consol 
iii, 10) “We must confess that God is happi- 
ness itself.” 

Obj. 2. Further, happiness is the supreme 
good. But it pertains to God to be the supreme 
good. Since, then, there are not several supreme 
goods, it seems that happiness is the same as 
God. 

Obj. 3. Further, happiness is the last end, to 
which man’s will tends naturally. But man’s 
will should tend to nothing else as an end, but 
to God, Who alone is to be enjoyed, as Augus- 
tine says.^ Therefore happiness is the same as 
God. 

On the contrary y Nothing made is uncreated. 
But man’s happiness is something made, because 
according to Augustine,® “Those things are to 
be enjoyed, which make us happy.” Therefore 
happiness is not something uncreated. 

/ answer that, As stated above (q. i, a. 8; Q. 
If, A. 7), our end is twofold. First, there is the 
thing itself which we desire to attain; thus for 
the miser, the end is money. Secondly there is 
the attainment or possession, the use or enjoy- 
ment of the thing desired; thus we may say that 
the end of the miser is the possession of money, 
and the end of the intemperate man is to enjoy 
something pleasurable. In the first sense, then, 
man's last end is the uncreated good, namely 
^God, Who alone, of His infinite goodness can 
perfectly satisfy man’s will. But in the second 
way, man’s last end is something created, exist- 
ing in him, and this is nothing else than the at- 
tainment or enjoyment of the last end. Now the 
last end is called happiness. If, therefore, we 
consider man’s happiness in its cause or object, 
then it is something uncreated; but if we con- 
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sider it as to the vety essence of happiness, then 
it is something created 

Reply Obj. i. God is happiness by His Es- 
sence^ for He is happy not by acquisition or par- 
ticipation of anything else, but by His Essence. 
On the other hand, men are happy, as Boethius 
says ( he . cit .) by participation, just as they are 
called gods, by participation. And this partici- 
pation of happiness, in respect of which man is 
said to be happy, is something created. 

Reply Obj. 2. Happiness is called man’s su- 
preme good because it is the attainment or en- 
joyment of the supreme good. 

Reply Obj. 3. Happiness is said to be the last 
end in the same way as the attainment of the 
end is called the end. 

Article 2. Whether Happiness Is an 
Operation? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that happiness is not an operation. 

Objection i. For the Apostle says (Rom. 6. 
22); You have your fruit unto sanctification, 
and the end, life everlasting. But life is not an 
operation, but the very being of living things. 
Therefore the last end, which is happiness, is 
not an operation. 

Obj. 2. Further, Boethius says (De Consol. 
iii, 2)^ that happiness is “a state made perfect 
by the aggregate of all good things.” But state 
does not indicate operation. Therefore happi- 
ness is not an operation. 

Obj. 3. Further, happine.ss signifies something 
existing in the happy one, since it is man’s final 
perfection. But the meaning of operation does 
not imply anything existing in the operator, but 
rather something proceeding from it. Therefore 
happiness is not an operation. 

Obj. 4. Further, happiness remains in the 
happy one. Now operation dot^s not remain, but 
passes. Therefore happine.ss is not an operation. 

Obj, 5. Further, to one man there is one hap- 
piness. Bui operations are many. Therefore hap- 
piness is not an operation. 

Obj. 6. Further, happiness is in the happy one 
uninterruptedly. But human operation is often 
interrupted; for instance, by sleep, or some 
other occupation, or by cessation. Therefore 
happiness is not an operation. 

On the contrary, I^e Philosopher says^ that 
“happiness is an operation according to perfect 
virtue.” 

I answer that, In so far as man’s happiness 
is something created, existing in him, we must 

1 PL 63, 724. 
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say that it is an operation, fox happiness is 
man’s supreme perfection. Now each thing is 
perfect in so far as is actual, for potency with- 
out act is imperfect. Consequently happiness 
must consist in man’s last act. But it is evident 
that operation is the last act of the operator^ 
and so the Philosopher calls it second act,* be- 
cause that which has a form can be potentially 
operating, just as he who knows is potentially 
considering. And hence it is that in other things, 
too, “each thing is said to be for its operation,”^ 
Therefore man’s happiness must of necessity 
consist in an operation. 

Reply Obj. i. Life is taken in two senses. 
First for the very being of the living. And thus 
happiness is not life, since it has been shown (q. 
II, A. 5) that the being of a man, no matter in 
what it may consist, is not that man’s happi- 
ness; for of God alone is it true that His Being 
is His happiness. Secondly, life means the oper- 
ation of the living, by which operation the prin- 
ciple of life is made actual; thus we speak of 
active and contemplative life, or of a life of 
pleasure. And in this sense eternal life is said to 
be the last end, as is clear from John 17. 3: This 
is life everlasting, that they may know Thee, 
the only true God. 

Reply Obj. 2. Boethius, in defining happiness, 
considered happiness in general, for considered 
thus it is the perfect common good; and he sig- 
nified this by saying that happiness is “a state 
made perfect by the aggregate of all good 
things,” thus implying nothing other than that 
the happy man is in a state of perfect good. But 
Aristotle expressed the very essence of happi- 
ness. showing by what man is established in this 
state, and that it is by some kind of operation.® 
And so it is that he also proves happiness to be 
“the perfect good.”® 

Reply Obj. 3. As stated in the Metaphysics'^ 
action is twofold. One proceeds from the agent 
into outward matter, such as to burn and to cut. 
And such an operation cannot be happiness, for 
such an operation is an action and a perfection 
not of the agent but rather of the patient, as is 
stated in the same passage. The other is an ac- 
tion that remains in the agent, such as to feel, to 
understand, and to will, and such an action is a 
perfection and an act of the agent. And such an 
operation can be happiness. 

Reply Obj. 4. Since happiness signifies some 
final perfection, according as various things 
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capable of happiness can attain to various dc^ 
grces of perfection, so must there be various 
meanings applied to happiness. For in God there 
is happiness essentially, since His very Being is 
His operation, whereby He enjoys no other than 
Himself. In the happy angels, the final perfec- 
tion is in respect of some operation, by which 
they are united to the Uncreated Good, and this 
operation of theirs is one only and everlasting. 
But in men, according to their present state of 
life, the final perfection is in respect of an oper- 
ation whereby man is united to God; but this 
operation neither can be continual, nor, conse- 
quently, is it one only, because operation is mul- 
tiplied by being interrupted. And for this rea- 
son in the present state of life, perfect happi- 
ness cannot be attained by man. Hence the 
Philosopher, in placing man's happiness in this 
life,^ says that it is imperfect, and after a long 
discussion, concludes: “We call men happy, 
but only as men,” But God has promised us per- 
fect happiness, when we shall be as the angels 
.. .in heaven (Matt. 22. 30). 

Consequently in regard to this perfect happi- 
ness, the objection fails, because in that state of 
happiness, man’s mind will be united to God by 
one, continual, everlasting operation. But in the 
present life, in as far as we fall short of the unity 
and continuity of that operation, we fall short 
of perfect happiness. Nevertheless it is a parti- 
cipation of happiness, and so much the greater 
as the operation can be more continuous and 
more one. Consequently the active life, which is 
busy with many things, has less of the character 
of happiness than the contemplative life, which 
is busied with one thing, that is, the contempla- 
tion of truth. And if at any time man is not ac- 
tually engaged in this operation, yet since he can 
always easily turn to it, and since he orders the 
very cessation, for example, sleep or other natu- 
ral occupations to the aforesaid operation, the 
latter seems, as it were, continuous. 

From these remarks the replies to objections 
5 and 6 are evident. 

Article 3. Whether Happiness Is an Operation 
of the Sensitive Part^ or of the Intellectual 
Part Only? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
seems that happiness consists in an operation of 
the senses only. 

Objection i. For there is no more excellent 
operation in man than that of the senses, except 
the intellectual operation. But in us the intellec- 
tual operation depends on the sensitive, since 
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“we cannot understand without a phantasm.”® 
Therefore happiness consists in an operation of 
the senses also. 

Obj. 2. Further, Boethius says {Be Consol. 
iii. 2)® that happiness is “a state made perfect 
by the aggregate of all good things.” But some 
goods are sensible, which we attain by the op- 
eration of the senses. Therefore it seems that 
the operation of the senses is needed for happi- 
ness. 

Obj. 3. Further, “happiness is the perfect 
good,” as we find proved in the Ethics,^ which 
would not be true, were not man perfected 
thereby in all his parts. But some parts of the 
soul are perfected by sensitive operations. 
Therefore sensitive operation is required for 
happiness. 

On the contrary, Irrational animals have the 
sensitive operation in common with us, but they 
have not happiness in common with us. There- 
fore happiness does not consist in a sensitive 
operation. 

I answer that, A thing may pertain to happi- 
ness in three ways: (i) essentially, (2) ante- 
cedently, (3) consequently. Now the operation 
of sense cannot pertain to happiness essentially. 
For man’s happiness consists essentially in his 
being united to the Uncreated Good, Which is 
his last end, as shown above (a. i), to Which 
man cannot be united by an operation of his 
senses. Again, in like manner, because, as shown 
above (q. ri, a. 5), man’s happiness does not 
consist in goods of the body, which goods alone, 
however, we attain through the operation of the 
senses. 

Nevertheless the operations of the senses can 
pertain to happiness, both antecedently and con- 
sequently; antecedently, in respect of imper- 
fect happiness, such as can be had in this life, 
since the operation of the intellect demands a 
previous operation of the sense; consequently, 
in that perfect happiness which we await in 
heaven, because at the resurrection, from the 
very happiness of the soul, as Augustine says 
{Ep. ad Dioscor.y the body and the bodily 
senses will receive a certain overflow, so as to 
be perfected in their operations, a point which 
will be explained further on when we treat of the 
resurrection (Part III, Suppl. Q. Lxxxri). But 
then the operation by which man’s mind is 
united to God will not depend on the senses. 

Reply Obj. i. This objection proves that the 
operation of the senses is required antecedently 
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for imperfect happiness, siich:a$ ;Can be had in 
this life. 

JR€ply Obj. 2. Perfect happiness, such as the 
angels have, includes the aggregate of all good 
things, by being united to the universal source 
of all good, — not that it requires each indi- 
vidual good. But in this imperfect happiness, we 
need the aggregate of those goods that suffice 
for the most perfect operation of this life. 

Reply Obj. 3. In perfect happiness the entire 
man is perfected, but in the lower part of his 
nature, by an overflow from the higher. How- 
ever in the imperfect happiness of this life, it is 
otherwise; we advance from the perfection of 
the lower part to the perfection of the higher 
part. 

Article 4. Whether, if Happiness Is in the 
Intellectual Part^ It Is an Operation of 
the Intellect or of the Will? 

’ We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that happiness consists in an act of 
the will. 

Objection i. For Augustine says* that man’s 
happiness consists in peace; therefore it is writ- 
ten (Ps. 147. 3) : Who hath placed peace in thy 
end (Douay, — borders). But peace pertains to 
the will. Therefore man’s happiness is in the 
will. 

Obj. 2. Further, happiness is the supreme 
good. But good is the object of the will. There- 
fore happiness consists in an operation of the 
will. 

Obj. 3. Further, the last end corresponds to 
the first mover; thus the last end of the whole 
army is victory, which is the end of the leader, 
who moves all the men. But the first mover in 
regard to operations is the will, because it moves 
the other powers, as we shall state further on 
(q. IX, AA. I, 3). Therefore happiness pertains 
to the will. 

Obj. 4. Further, if happiness be an operation, 
it must be man’s most excellent operation. But 
the love of God, which is an act of the will, is a 
more excellent operation than knowledge, which 
is an operation of the intellect, as the Apostle 
declares (I Cor. 13.). Therefore it seems that 
happiness consists in an act of the will. 

Obj. 5. Further, Augustine says {De Trin. 
xiii, 5)^ that “happy is he who has whatever he 
desires, and desires nothing amiss.” And a little 
further on he adds:® “He is almost happy who 
desires well, whatever he desires, for good 
things make a man happy, and such a man al- 
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ready possesses some good-*namely, a good 
will.” Therefore happiness consists in an act of 
the will. 

On the erntrary. Our Lord said (John 17,3): 
This is eternal life: that they may know Thee, 
the only true God. Now eternal life is the last 
end, as stated above (a. 2, Reply r). Therefore 
man’s happiness consists in the knowledge of 
God, which is an act of the intellect. 

/ answer that, As stated above (0. ii, a. 6) 
two things are needed for happiness : the one, 
which is the essence of happiness; the other, 
which is, as it were, its proper accident, that is, 
the delight joined to it. I say, then, that as to 
the very essence of happiness, it is impossible 
for it to consist in an act of the will. For it is 
evident from what has been said (aa. i, 2; q. a, 
A. 7) that happiness is the attainment of the last 
end. But the attainment of the end does not 
consist in the act of the will itself. For the will 
is directed to the end, both absent, when it de- 
sires it, and present, when it is delighted by 
resting in it. Now it is evident that the desire it- 
self of the end is not the attainment of the end, 
but is a movement towards the end, while de- 
light comes to the will from the end being pres- 
ent ; and a thing, conversely, is not made pres- 
ent by the fact that the will delights in it. 
Therefore, that the end be present to him who 
desires it must be due to something else than an 
act of the will. 

This is evidently the case in regard to sensi- 
ble ends. For if the acquisition of money were 
through an act of the will, the covetous man 
would have it from the very moment that he 
wished for it. But at that moment it is far from 
him ; and he attains it by grasping it in his hand, 
or in some like manner, and then he delights in 
the money acquired. And so it is with an intelli- 
gible end. For at first we desire to attain an in- 
telligible end; we attain it, through its being 
made present to us by an act of the intellect; 
and then the delighted will rests in the end 
when it is attained. 

So, therefore, the essence of happiness con- 
sists in an act of the intellect, but the delight 
that results from happiness pertains to the will. 
In this sense Augustine says* that “happiness is 
joy in truth,” because, namely, joy itself is the 
consummation of happiness. 

Reply Obj. i. Peace pertains to man’s last 
end, not as though it were the very essence of 
happiness, but because it is antecedent and con- 
sequent to it: antecedent, in so far as all those 
things are removed which disturb and hinder 
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man in att^iioing tbe last and; consequent, since, 
when man has attained Ms last end*, he remains 
at peace, his desire being at rest. 

Reply Obj. t. The will^s first object is not its 
act, just as the first object of the sight is not 
vision, but a visible thing. Therefore, from the 
very fact that happiness pertains to the will, as 
the will’s first object, it follows that it does not 
pertain to it as its act. 

Reply Obj. 3. The intellect apprehends the 
end before the will does, yet motion towards 
the end begins in the will. And therefore to the 
will belongs that which last of all follows the 
attainment of the end, namely, delight or en- 
joyment. 

Reply Obj. 4. Love ranks above knowledge in 
moving, but knowledge precedes love in attain- 
ing, for “naught is loved save what is known,” 
as Augustine says (De Trin. x)} Consequently 
we first attain an intelligible end by an act of the 
intellect, just as we first attain a sensible end 
by an act of sense. 

Reply Obj. 5. He who has whatever he de- 
sires, is happy because he has what he desires, 
and this indeed is by something other than the 
act of his will. But to desire nothing amiss is 
needed for happiness, as a necessary disposition 
thereto. And a good will is reckoned among the 
good things which make a man happy, since it 
is an inclination of the will ; just as a movement 
is reduced to the genus of its term, for instance, 
alteration to the genus quality. 

Article 5. Whether Happiness Is an Operation 
of the Speculative, or of the Practical Intellect? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
seems that happiness is an operation of the 
practical intellect. 

Objection i. For the last end of every crea- 
ture consists in becoming like God. But man is 
like God by his practical intellect, which is the 
cause of things understood, rather than by his 
speculative intellect, which derives its knowl- 
edge from things. Therefore man’s happiness 
consists in an operation of the practical intellect 
rather than of the speculative. 

Obj. 2. Further, happiness is man’s perfect 
good. But the practical intellect is ordered to the 
good rather than the speculative intellect, which 
is ordered to the true. Hence we are said to be 
good according to the perfection of the practi- 
cal intellect, but not according to the perfection 
of the speculative intellect, according to which 
we are said to be knowing or understanding. 
Therefore man’s happiness consists in an act of 
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the practical kitelSect rather thati of the ^pecu^ 
lative. 

Obj. 3. Further, happiness is a good of man 
himself. But the speculative intellect is more 
concerned with things outside man, whereas the 
practical intellect is concerned with things per- 
taining to man himself, namely, his operations 
and passions. Therefore man’s happiness con- 
sists in an operation of the practical intdUect 
rather than of the speculative. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {De Trin. i, 
sy that “contemplation is promised us as being 
the goal of alt our actions, and the everlasting 
perfection of our joys.” 

I answer that, Happiness consists in an oper- 
ation of the speculative rather than of the prac- 
tical intellect. This is evident for three reasons. 
First because if man’s happiness is an operation, 
it must be man’s highest operation. Now man’s 
highest operation is that of his highest power in 
respect of its highest object, and his highest 
power is the intellect, whose highest object is 
the Divine Good, which is the object not of the 
practical, but of the speculative intellect. Con- 
sequently happiness consists principally in such 
an operation, namely, in the contemplation of 
Divine things. And since “that seems to be each 
man’s self, which is best in him,” according to 
the Ethics,^ therefore such an operation is most 
proper to man and most delightful to him. 

Secondly, it is evident from the fact that con- 
templation is sought principally for its own 
sake. But the act of the practical intellect is not 
sought for its own sake but for the sake of the 
action, and these very actions are ordered to 
some end. Consequently it is evident that the 
last end cannot consist in the active life, which 
pertains to the practical intellect. 

Thirdly, it is again evident, from the fact 
that in the contemplative life man has some- 
thing in common with things above him, name- 
ly, with God and the angels, to whom he is made 
like by happiness. But in things pertaining to the 
active life other animals also have something in 
common with man, although imperfectly. 

Therefore the last and perfect happiness, 
•which we await in the life to come, consists en- 
tirely in contemplation. But imperfect happi- 
ness, such as can be had here, consists first and 
principally in contemplation, but secondarily, in 
an operation of the practical intellect ordering 
human actions and passions, as stated in the 
Ethics} 
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Reply Obj, i. Tbe asserted likeness of the 
practical intellect to God is one of proportion* 
ality; that is to say, it stands in relation to what 
it knows as God does to what He knows. Eut 
the likeness of the speculative intellect to God 
is one of union or informing, which is a much 
greater likeness. And yet it may be answered 
that, in regard to the principal thing known, 
which is His Essence, God has not practical but 
only speculative knowledge. 

Reply Obj. 2. The practical intellect is or- 
dered to good which is outside of it, but the 
speculative intellect has good within it, namely, 
the contemplation of truth. And if this good be 
perfect, the whole man is perfected and made 
good by it. The practical intellect does not have 
such a good but it orders man to it. 

Reply Obj. 3. This argument would hold if 
man himself were his own last end, for then the 
consideration and ordering of his actions and 
passions would be his happiness. But since 
man’s last end is something outside of him, 
namely, God, to Whom we reach out by an op- 
eration of the speculative intellect, therefore 
man’s happiness coni>ists in an operation of the 
speculative intellect rather than of the practical 
intellect. 

Article 6. Whether Happiness Consists in the 
Consideration of Speadaiive Sciences? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It 
seems that man’s happiness consists in the con- 
sideration of speculative sciences. 

Objection i. For the Philosopher says* that 
“happiness is an operation according to perfect 
virtue.” And in distinguishing the virtues, he 
gives no more than three speculative virtues, — 
science, wisdom and understanding;^ which all 
belong to the consideration of speculative sci- 
ences. Therefore man’s final happiness consists 
in the consideration of speculative sciences. 

Obj. 2. Further, that which all desire for its 
own sake seems to be man’s final happiness. 
Now such is the consideration of speculative 
sciences, because, as stated in the Metaphysics? 
“all men naturally desire to know”; and, a little 
further on it is stated^ that speculative sciences 
are sought for their own sakes. Therefore hap- 
piness consists in the consideration of specula- 
tive sciences. 

Obj. 3. Further, happiness is man’s final per- 
fection. Now everything is perfected according 
as it is reduced from potency to act. But the hu- 

^ Ethics , I, 13 ( 1 102*5). 

^ Ibid ., VI, 3, 7 (i139*»i6; 1141*19). 
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man intelkqb is reduce to the consideia^ 
titm of speculative sciences. Therefore it seeims 
that in the consideration of these sciences^ 
man’s final happiness consists. 

On the contrary, It is written ( Jer, 9. 23) : 
Let not the wise man glory in his wisdom, and 
this is said in reference to speculative sciences. 
Therefore man’s final happiness does not con- 
sist in the consideration of these. 

I answer that, As stated above (a. 2, Reply 4), 
man’s happiness is twofold, one perfect, the oth- 
er imperfect. And by perfect happiness we are 
to understand that which attains to the true no- 
tion of happiness; and by imperfect happiness 
that which does not attain to it, but partakes of 
some particular likeness of happiness. Thus per- 
fect prudence is in man, with whom is the no- 
tion of things to be done; while imperfect pru- 
dence is in certain irrational animals, who are 
possessed of certain particular Instincts in re- 
spect of works similar to works of prudence. 

Accordingly perfect happiness cannot consist 
essentially in the consideration of speculative 
sciences. To prove this, we must observe that 
the consideration of a speculative science does 
not extend beyond the scope of the principles of 
that science, since the entire science is virtually 
contained in its principles. Now the first princi- 
ples of speculative sciences are received through 
the senses, as the Philosopher clearly states at 
the beginning of the Metaphysics,^ and at the 
end of the Posterior Analytics.^ Therefore the 
entire consideration of .speculative sciences can- 
not extend further than knowledge of sensibles 
can lead. Now man’s final happiness, which is 
his final perfection, cannot consist in the knowl- 
edge of sensibles. For a thing is not perfected by 
something lower, except in so far as the lower 
partakes of something higher. Now it is evident 
that the form of a stone or of any sensible, is 
lower than man. Consequently the intellect is 
not perfected by the form of a stone, as such, 
but in so far as it partakes of a certain likeness 
to that w^hich is above the human intellect, 
namely, the intelligible light, or something of 
the kind. Now whatever is by something else is 
reduced to that which is of itself. Therefore 
man’s final perfection must be through knowl- 
edge of something above the human intellect. 
But it has been shown (Part I, Q. lxxxviii, a. 
2) that man cannot acquire through sensibles 
the knowledge of separate substances, which are 
above the human intellect. Consequently it fol- 
lows that man’s happiness cannot consist in the 
consideration of speculative sciences. However, 

®I, I (98o*’29). » II, 19 (too*6). 
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just as in sensible forms there is a participation 
of some likeness of higher substances, so the 
consideration of speculative sciences is a certain 
participation of true and perfect happiness. 

Reply Ohj, i. In his book on Ethics the Phi- 
losopher treats of imperfect happiness, such as 
can be had in this life, as stated above (a. a, 
Reply 4). 

Reply Ohj. 2. Not only is perfect happiness 
naturally desired, but also any likeness or par- 
ticipation of it. 

Reply Ohj. 3. Our intellect is reduced to act, 
in a fashion, by the consideration of speculative 
sciences, but not to its final and complete act. 

Article 7. Whether Happiness Consists in 
the Knowledge of Separate Substances, 

Namely, Angels? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article: It 
seems that man’s happiness consists in the 
knowledge of separate substances, namely, an- 
gels. 

Objection i. For Gregory says in a homily 
(xxvi) It avails nothing to take part in the 
feasts of men, if we fail to take part in the 
feasts of angels,” by which he means final hap- 
piness. But we can take part in the feasts of the 
angels by contemplating them. Therefore it 
seems that man’s final happiness consists in con- 
templating the angels. 

Ohj. 2. Further, the final perfection of each 
thing is for it to be united to its principle; hence 
a circle is said to be a perfect figure, because it 
has the same beginning and end. But the begin- 
ning of human knowledge is from the angels, by 
whom men are enlightened, as Dionysius says 
(C(bI. Hier iv).^ Therefore the perfection of 
the human intellect consists in contemplating 
the angels. 

Ohj. 3, Further, each nature is perfect when 
united to a higher nature, just as the final per- 
fection of a body is to be united to the spiritual 
nature. But above the human intellect, in the 
natural order, are the angels. Therefore the final 
perfection of the human intellect is to be united 
to the angels by contemplation. 

On the cofUrary, It is written ( Jerem. 9. 24) : 
Let him that glorieth, glory in this, that he un- 
der standeth and knoweth Me. Therefore man’s 
final glory or happiness consists only in the 
knowledge of God. 

I answer that, As stated above (a. 6), man’s 
perfect happiness consists not in that which per- 
fects the intellect by some participation, but in 

^In Evang., u (PL 76, 1202). 
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that which is so by its essence. Now it is evi- 
dent that whatever perfects a power does so in 
so far as it has the character of the proper ab- 
ject of that power. Now the proper object of the 
intellect is the true. Therefore the contempla- 
tion of whatever has participated truth does not 
perfect the intellect with its final perfection. 
Since, therefore, the order of things is the same 
in being and in truth, ‘ whatever are beings by 
participation are true by participation. Now an- 
gels have being by participation, because in God 
alone is His Being His Essence, as shown in the 
First Part (q. xliv, a. i ; q. hi, a. 4). It follows 
that God alone is truth by His Essence, and that 
contemplation of Him makes man perfectly 
happy. However, there is no reason why we 
should not admit a certain imperfect happiness 
in the contemplation of the angels; and higher 
indeed than in the consideration of speculative 
science. 

Reply Ohj. i. We shaU take part in the feasts 
of the angels by contemplating not only the an- 
gels, but also, together with them God Himself. 

Reply Ohj. 2. According to those that hold 
human souls to be created by the angels, it 
seems fitting enough that man’s happiness 
should consist in the contemplation of the 
angels, in the union, as it were, of man with his 
beginning.^ But this is erroneous, as stated in the 
First Part (q. xc, a. 3). Therefore the final per- 
fection of the human intellect is by union with 
God, Who is the first principle both of the cre- 
ation of the soul and of its enlightenment. But 
the angel enlightens as a minister, as stated in 
the First Part (q. cxi, a. 2 Reply 2). Conse- 
quently, by his ministration he helps man to 
attain to happiness, but he is not the object of 
man’s happiness. 

Reply Ohj. 3. The lower nature may reach the 
higher in two ways. First, according to a degree 
of the participating powei , and thus man’s final 
perfection will consist in his attaining to a con- 
templation such as that of the angels. Secondly, 
as the object is attained by the power, and thus 
the final perfection of each power is to attain 
that in which the notion of its object is found 
•to the full degree. 

Article 8. Whether Man*s Happiness Consists 
in the Vision of the Divine Essence? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article: It 
seems that man’s happiness does not consist in 
the vision of the Divine Essence. 

* Aristotle, Metaphysics^ il, i (9i)3**3o). 
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Objection 1. For Dicmysius says {Myst, 
TheoL i)^ that by that which is highest in his 
intellect man is united to God as to something 
altogether unknown. But that which is seen in 
its essence is not altogether unknown. There- 
fore the final perfection of the intellect, namely, 
happiness, does not consist in God being seen in 
His Essence. 

Obj. 2. Further, the higher perfection belongs 
to the higher nature. But to see His own Essence 
is the perfection proper to the Divine intellect. 
Therefore the final perfection of the human in- 
tellect does not reach to this, but consists in 
something less. 

On the contrary, It is written (I John 3.2): 
When He shall appear, we shall he like to Him; 
and (Vulg., because) we shall see Him as He is, 

I answer that, Final and perfect happiness 
can consist in nothing else than the vision of the 
Divine Essence. To make this clear, two points 
must be observed. First, that man is not per- 
fectly happy, so long as something remains for 
him to desire and seek; secondly, that the per- 
fection of any power is determined by the na- 
ture of its object. Now **the object of the intel- 
lect is what a thing is, that is, the essence of a 
thing,” according to the book on the Sotti,^ 
Therefore the intellect attains perfection in so 
far as it knows the essence of a thing. If there- 
fore an intellect know the essence of some effect 
in which it is not possible to know the essence 
of the cause, that is, to know of the cause “what 
it is,” that intellect cannot be said to reach that 
cause absolutely, although it may be able to 
gather from the effect the knowledge that the 
cause is. Consequently, when man knows an ef- 
fect, and knows that it has a cause, there natu- 
rally remains in man the desire to know about 
that cause, “what it is.” And this desire is one of 
wonder, and causes inquiry, as is stated in the 
beginning of the Metaphysics? For instance, if 
a man, knowing the eclipse of the sun, consider 
that it must be due to some cause, and know not 
what that cause is, he wonders about it, and 
from wondering proceeds to inquire. Nor does 
this inquiry cease until he arrive at a knowledge 
of the essence of the cause. 

If therefore the human intellect, knowing the 
essence of some created effect, knows no more 
of God than that He is, the perfection of that 
intellect does not yet reach absolutely the First 
Cause, but there remains in it the natural desire 
to seek the cause. And so it is not yet perfectly 

* Sect. 3 (PG 3, 1001). 
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happy. Consequently, for perfect hapless the 
intelieet needs to reach the very Essence of the 
First Cause. And thus it will have its perfection 
through union with God as with that object in 
which alone man's happiness consists, as stated 
above (aa. i, 7; q. n, a. 8). 

Reply Ohj. i. Dionysius speaks of the knowl- 
edge of wayfarers journeying towards happi- 
ness. 

Reply Ohj. 2. As stated above (q, i, a. 8), the 
end has a twofold acceptation. First, as to the 
thing itself which is desired, and in this way, the 
same thing is the end of the higher and of the 
lower nature, and indeed of all things, as stated 
above {ibid.). Secondly, as to the attainment of 
this thing, and thus the end of the higher nature 
is different from that of the lower, according to 
their respective relations to that thing. So then 
the happiness of God, Who, in understanding 
his Essence comprehends It, is higher than that 
of a man or angel who sees It indeed, but does 
not comprehend It. 

QUESTION IV 

Op those things that are required 

FOR HAPPINESS 

{In Eight Articles) 

We have now to consider those things that are 
required for happiness, and concerning this 
there are eight points of inquiry: (i) Whether 
delight is required for happiness? (2) Which is 
of greater account in happiness, delight or vi- 
sion? (3) Whether comprehension is required? 

(4) Whether rectitude of the will is required? 

(5) Whether the body is necessary for man's 
happiness? (6) Whether any perfection of the 
body is necessary? (7) Whether any external 
goods are necessary? (8) Whether the fellow- 
ship of friends is necessary? 

Article i. Whether Delight Is Required 
for Happiness? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
seems that delight is not required for happiness. 

Objection i. For Augustine says {De Trin. i, 
8)^ that “vision is the entire reward of faith.” 
But “the prize or reward of virtue is happiness,” 
as the Philosopher clearly states.® Therefore 
nothing besides vision is required for happiness, 

Obj. 2. Further, “happiness is the most self- 
sufficient of all goods,” as the Philosopher de- 
clares.® But that which needs something else is 

♦PL 42, 831; cf. also Enarr. in Ps. 90.1O, serm. 2 (PL 
37.1170). 
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not sclf«Bup&<^ieiit, Sine# then the essence of 
haippin^ cotislats In seehtg God, ae stated above 
( 0 . m, A. 6), it seems that delight is not neces^ 
sary for happiness. 

Obi 3* Further, ‘Hhc operation of bliss or 
happiness should be unhindered.”* But delight 
hinders the operation of the intellect, since it 
destroys the estimation of prudence.® There- 
fore delight is not necessary for happiness. 

On the contrary, Augustine says® that “hap- 
piness is joy in truth.” 

I answer that, One thing may be necessary 
for another in four ways. First, as a preamble 
or preparation to it ; thus instruction is neces- 
sary for science. Secondly, as perfecting it ; thus 
the soul is necessary for the life of the body. 
Thirdly, as helping it from without ; thus friends 
are necessary for some undertaking. Fourthly, 
as something concomitant; thus we might say 
that heat is necessary for fire. And in this way 
delight is necessary for happiness. For it is 
caused by the appetite being at rest in the good 
attained. Therefore, since happiness is nothing 
else but the attainment of the Sovereign Good, 
it cannot be without concomitant delight. 

Reply Obj, i. From the very fact that a re- 
ward is given to anyone, the will of him who de- 
serves it is at rest, and in this consists delight. 
Consequently, delight is included in the very 
notion of reward. 

Reply Obj. 2. The very sight of God causes 
delight. Consequently, he who sees God cannot 
need delight. 

Reply Obj. 3. Delight that is attendant upon 
the operation of the intellect does not hinder it, 
but rather perfects it, as stated in the Ethics,^ 
since what we do with delight we do with greater 
care and perseverance On the other hand, de- 
light which is extraneous to the operation is a 
hindrance to it : sometimes by distracting the 
attention, because, as already observed, we are 
more attentive to those things that delight us, 
and when we are very attentive to one thing, we 
must be less attentive to another ; and sometimes 
on account of opposition ; thus a sensual delight 
that is contrary to reason, hinders the estima- 
tion of prudence more than it hinders the esti- 
mation of the speculative intellect. 

Article 2. Whether in Happiness Vision 
Ranks Before Delight? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that in happiness, delight ranks be- 
fore vision. 

^ Ethics, VII, X (ii53^'i()). ^ Ibid., VI, 5 (1140^x2). 
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Objection i. For “delight fe the perfection of 
operation.’*® But pei^fection raidcs before the 
thing perfected Therefore delight ranks before 
the operation of the intellect, that is, vision, 

Obj, 2. Further, that by reason of which a 
thing is desirable, is itself yet more desirable. 
But operations are desired on account of the de- 
light they afford; hence, too, nature has ad- 
justed delight to those operations which Are 
necessary for the preservation of the individual 
and of the species, lest animals should neglect 
such operations. Therefore, in happiness, delight 
ranks before the operation of the intellect, which 
is vision. 

Obj. 3. Further, vision corresponds to faith, 
while delight or enjoyment corresponds to chari- 
ty. But charity ranks before faith, as the Apos- 
tle says (I Cor. 13. 13). Therefore delight or 
enjoyment ranks before vision. 

On the contrary, The cause is greater than its 
effect. But vision is the cause of delight. There- 
fore vision ranks before delight. 

I answer that, The Philosopher discusses this 
question,® and leaves it unsolved. But if one con- 
sider the matter carefully, the operation of the 
intellect which is vision, must rank before de- 
light. For delight consists in a certain repose of 
the will. Now that the will finds rest in any- 
thing can only be on account of the goodness of 
that thing in which it reposes. If therefore the 
will reposes in an operation, the will’s repose is 
caused by the goodness of the operation. Nor 
does the will seek good for the sake of repose, 
for thus the very act of the will would be the 
end, which has been disproved above (q. i, a. i, 
Reply 2; Q. HI, A. 4), but it seeks to be at rest 
in the operation, because that operation is its 
good. Consequently it is evident that the oper- 
ation in which the will reposes ranks before the 
resting of the will therein. 

Reply Obj, i. As the Philosopher says,® “de- 
light perfects operation as grace perfects youth, 
because it is a result of youth.” Consequently 
delight is a perfection attendant upon vision, 
but not a perfection by which vision is made 
perfect in its own species. 

, Reply Obj. 2. The apprehension of the senses 
does not attain to the universal notion of good, 
but to some particular good which is delightful. 
And consequently, according to the sensitive ap- 
petite which is in animals, operations are sought 
for the sake of delight. But the intellect appre- 
hends the universal notion of good, the attain- 
ment of which results in delight; hence its pur- 

^ Ibid. (1174^23; **31). 
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posfe is Erected to g^d rather than to ddight. 
And so it is that the Divine intellect, which is 
the Author of nature, adjusted delights to oper- 
ations for the sake of the operations. Nor should 
we form our estimate of things absolutely ac- 
cording to the order of the sensitive appetite, 
but rather according to the order of the intellec- 
tual appetite. 

Reply Obj. 3. Charity does not seek the good 
loved for the sake of delight ; it is only by way 
of consequence that charity delights in the good 
gained which it loves. Thus delight does not an- 
swer to charity as its end, but vision does, by 
which the end is first made present to charity. 

Article 3. Whether Comprehension Is 
Necessary jor Happiness? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
seems that comprehension is not necessary for 
happiness. 

Objection i. For Augustine says {Ad Paulin- 
am de Videndo Deum; — De Verbis Evang., 
Serm, cxvii, 3) “To reach God with the mind 
is great happiness, to comprehend Him is im- 
possible.’* Therefore happiness is without com- 
prehension. 

Obj, 2. Further, happiness is the perfection of 
man as to his intellectual part, in which there 
are no other powers than the intellect and will, 
as stated in the First Part (qq. lxxix and foil,). 
But the intellect is sufficiently perfected by see- 
ing God, and the will by enjoying Him. There- 
fore there is no need for comprehension as a 
third. 

Obj, 3. Further, happiness consists in an oper- 
ation. But operations are determined by their 
objects, and there are two universal objects, the 
true and the good, of which the true corresponds 
to vision, and good to delight. Therefore there 
is no need for comprehension as a third. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says (I Cor. 9. 
24) : So run that you may comprehend (Douay, 
— obtain). But happiness is the goal of the 
spiritual race; hence he says (II Tim. 4. 7, 8) : / 
have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith; as to the rest 
there is laid up for me a crown of justice. 
Therefore comprehension is necessary for Hap- 
piness. 

/ answer that. Since Happiness consists in 
gaining the last end, those things that are re- 
quired for Happiness must be gathered from the 
way in which man is ordered to an end. Now 
man is ordered to an intelligible end partly 
through his intellect, and partly through his 

» PL 38, 633. 


will: thr<iu(^ his fntdlhcl In $6 far as a cetfain 
hnperfect ^owledge of the end pre-exists in the 
intellect ; through the will, first by love whidi 5s 
the will’s fi^rk movement towards anything, sec- 
ondly, by a real relation of the lover to the thing 
loved, which relation may be threefold. For 
sometimes the thing loved is present to the 
lover, and th»i it is no longer sought for. Some- 
times it is not present, and it is impossible to 
attain it, and then, too, it is not sought for. But 
sometimes it is possible to attain it, yet it is 
raised above the power of the attainer, so that 
he cannot have it at once ; and this is the rela- 
tion of one that hopes to that which he hopes 
for, and this relation alone causes a search fot 
the end. 

To these three, there are a corresponding 
three in Happiness itself. For perfect knowledge 
of the end corresponds to imperfect knowledge; 
presence of the end corre.sponds to the relation 
of hope; but delight in the end now present re- 
sults from love, as already stated (a. 2, Reply 
3). And therefore these three must come to- 
gether in Happiness: namely, vision, which is 
perfect knowledge of the intelligible end; com- 
prehension, which implies presence of the end; 
and delight or enjoyment, which implies repose 
of the lover in the thing loved. 

Reply Obj, 1. Comprehension is twofold. 
First, inclusion of the comprehended in the one 
comprehending; and thus whatever is compre- 
hended by the finite is itself finite. And so God 
cannot be comprehended in this way by a cre- 
ated intellect. Secondly, comprehension means 
nothing but the holding of something alreadyf 
present and possessed; thus one who runs after 
another is said to comprehend (“catch”) him 
when he lays hold on him. And in this sense 
comprehension is necessary for Happiness. 

Reply Obj. 2. Just as hope and love pertain 
to the wall, because it is the same person that 
loves a thing, and that tends towards it while not 
possessed, so, too, comprehension and delight 
belong to the will, since it is the same person 
that possesses a thing and reposes in it. 

Reply Obj. 3. Comprehension is not an oper- 
ation distinct from vision, but a certain relation 
to the end already gained. Therefore even vision 
itself, or the thing seen according as it is pres- 
ent, is the object of comprehension. 

Article 4. Whether Rectitude of the WiU Is 
Necessary for Happiness? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
seems that rectitude of the will is not necessary 
for Happiness. 
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Objection i. For Happiness consists essen* 
tisUy in an operation of the inteilact» as stated 
above (o- m, a. 4), But rectitude of the wUl, by 
reasoT^i of which men are said to be clean of 
heart» is not necessary for the perfect operation 
of the intellect; for Augustine says {Retract, 
i,, 4) “I do not approve of what I said in a 
prayer: O God, Who didst will none but the, 
clean of heart to know the truth. For it can be 
answered that many who are not clean of heart, 
know many truths.” Therefore rectitude of the 
will is not necessary for Happiness. 

Obj, 2. Further, what precedes does not de- 
pend on what follows. But the operation of the 
intellect precedes the operation of the will. 
Therefore Happiness, which is the perfect oper- 
ation of the intellect, doas not depend on recti- 
tude of the will. 

Obj. 3. Further, that which is ordered to an- 
other as its end is not necessary when the end is 
already gained; as a ship, for instance, after ar- 
rival in port. But rectitude of the will, which is 
by reason of virtue, is ordered to Happiness as 
its end. Therefore, when Happiness is once ob- 
tained, rectitude of the will is no longer neces- 
sary. 

On the contrary^ It is written (Matt. 5. 8): 
Blessed are the clean of heart ; for they shall see 
God; and (Heb. 12. 14): Follow peace with all 
men, and holiness; without which no man shall 
see God. 

I answer that, Rectitude of the will is neces- 
sary for Happiness both antecedently and con- 
comitantly. Antecedently, because rectitude of 
the will consists in being duly ordered to the 
last end. Now the end in comparison to what is 
ordered to the end is as form compared to mat- 
ter, Therefore, just as matter cannot receive a 
form unless it be properly disposed to it, so 
nothing gains an end unless it is properly or- 
dered to it. And therefore none can obtain Hap- 
piness without rectitude of the will. Concomit- 
antly, because as stated above (q. hi, a. 8), 
final Happiness consists in the vision of the Di- 
vine Essence, Which is the very essence of good- 
ness. So that the will of him who sees the Es- 
sence of God of necessity loves whatever he 
loves in subordination to God, just as the w'ill 
of him who does not see God’s Essence of neces- 
sity loves whatever he loves under that com- 
mon notion of good which he knows. And this is 
precisely what makes the will right. Therefore 
it is evident that Happiness cannot be without 
a right will. 

Reply Obj^ 1. Augustine is speaking of the 
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knowledge ol that truth which is not the very 
Essence of goodness. 

Reply Obj 2. Every aict of the will is pre- 
ceded by an act of the intellect, but a scertain 
act of the will precedes a certain act of the in* 
tdlect. For the will tends to the final act of the 
intellect which is happiness. And consequently 
right inclination of the will is required ante- 
cedently for happiness, just as the arrow must 
take a right course in order to strike the target. 

Reply Obj. 3. Not everything that is ordered 
to the end ceases with the getting of the end, 
but only that which involves imperfection, such 
as movement. Hence the instruments of move- 
ment are no longer necessary when the end has 
been gained, but the due order to the end is 
necessary. 

Article 5. Whether the Body Is Necessary 
for Man^s Happiness? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
seems that the body is necessary for Happiness. 

Objection 1. For the perfection of virtue and 
grace presupposes the perfection of nature. But 
Happiness is the perfection of virtue and grace. 
Now the soul, without the body, does not have 
the perfection of nature, since the body is natu- 
rally a part of human nature and every part is 
imperfect while separated from its whole. 
Therefore the soul cannot be happy without the 
body. 

Obj. 2. Further, Happiness is a perfect oper- 
ation, as stated above (q. hi, aa. 2,5). But per- 
fect operation follows perfect being, since noth- 
ing operates except in so far as it is an actual 
being. Since, therefore, the soul does not have 
perfect being while it is separated from the 
body, just as neither does a part while separate 
from its whole, it seems that the soul cannot be 
happy without the body. 

Obj. 3. Further, Happiness is the perfection 
of man. But the soul without the body is not 
man. Therefore Happiness cannot be in the soul 
separated from the body. 

Obj. 4. Further, according to the Philosopher,* 
‘‘the operation of bliss, in which operation hap- 
jjiness consists, is not hindered.” But the opera- 
tion of the separate soul is hindered, because, as 
Augustine says {Gen. ad lit. xii, 35)* the soul 
“has a natural desire to rule the body, the result 
of which is that it is held back, so to speak, from 
tending with all its might to the heavenward 
journey,” that is, to the vision of the Divine 
Essence. Therefore the soul cannot be happy 
without the body. 

* Ethics , vu, 13 (iiS3'*i6). > PL 34, 483. 
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Obj. 5. Further, Happiness is the sufficient 
good and lulls desire. But this cannot be said of 
the separated soul, fcM* it yet desires to be united 
to the body, as Augustine says (ibid.). There- 
fore the soul is not happy while separated from 
the body. 

Obj. 6. Further, in Happiness man is equal to 
the angels. But the soul without the body is not 
equal to the angels, as Augustine says (ibid.). 
Therefore it is not happy. 

On the contrary, It is written (Apoc. 14. 13): 
Happy (Douay, — blessed) are the dead who die 
in the Lord. 

I answer that, Happiness is twofold; the one 
is imperfect and is had in this life; the other is 
perfect, consisting in the vision of God. Now it 
is evident that the body is necessary for the 
happiness of this life. For the happiness of this 
life consists in an operation of the intellect, 
either speculative or practical. And the opera- 
tion of the intellect in this life cannot be with- 
out a phantasm, which is only in a bodily organ, 
as was shown in the First Part (q. lxxxiv, aa. 
6, 7). Consequently that happiness which can 
be had in this life, depends, in a way, on the 
body. 

But as to perfect Happiness, which consists 
in the vision of God, some have maintained that 
it is not possible to the soul separated from the 
body,^ and have said that the souls of saints, 
when separated from their bodies, do not attain 
to that Happiness until the Day of Judgment, 
when they will receive their bodies back again. 
And this is shown to be false, both by authority 
and by reason. By authority, since the Apostle 
says (II Cor. 5. 6) ; While we are in the body, 
we are absent from the Lord; and he points out 
the reason of this absence, saying : For we walk 
by faith and not by sight. Now from this it is 
clear that so long as we walk by faith and not 
by sight, bereft of the vision of the Divine Es- 
sence, we are not present to the Lord. But the 
souls of the saints, separated from their bodies, 
are in God’s presence; and so the text continues; 
But we are confident and have a good will to be 
absent . . . from the body, and to be present with 
the Lord. From this it is evident that the souls 
of the saints, separated from their bodies, walk 
by sight, seeing the Essence of God, in whom is 
true Happiness. 

Again this is made clear by reason. For the 
intellect does not need the body for its operation 
save on account of the phantasms, in which it 
looks on the intelligible truth, as stated in the 
First Part (q. lxxxiv, a. 7). Now it is evident 

1 C£. Part I, Q. Lxiv, a. 4> 3. note. 


that the Divine Essence cannot be seen by 
means of phantasms, as stated in the First Fait 
(q. XII, A. 3), Therefore, since man's perfect 
Happiness consists in the vision of the Divine 
Essence, it does not depend on the body. Conse- 
quently, the soul can be happy without the bbdy. 

We must, however, notice that something 
may pertain to a thing*s perfection in two ways. 
First, as constituting its essence; thus the sou! 
is necessary for man’s perfection. Secondly, as 
necessary for its well-being; thus, beauty of 
body and keenness of wit belong to man’s per- 
fection. Therefore though the body does not be- 
long in the first w'ay to the perfection of human 
Happiness, yet it does in the second way. For 
since operation depends on a thing’s nature, the 
more perfect is the soul in its nature, the more 
perfectly it has its proper operation, wherein its 
Happiness consists. Hence Augustine, after in- 
quiring (Gen, ad lit. xii, 35)* “whether that 
perfect Happiness can be ascribed to the souls 
of the dead separated from their bodies,” an- 
swers that “they cannot see the Unchangeable 
Substance, as the blessed angels see It; either 
for some other more hidden reason, or because 
they have a natural desire to rule the body.” 

Reply Obj. i. Happiness is the perfection of 
the soul on the part of the intellect, in respect 
of w^hich the soul transcends the organs of the 
body; but not according as the soul is the natu- 
ral form of the body. Therefore the soul retains 
that natural perfection in respect of which Hap- 
piness is due to it, though it does not retain that 
natural perfection in respect of which it is the 
form of the body. 

Reply Obj. 2. The relation of the soul to being 
is not the same as that of other parts, for the 
being of the whole is not that of any individual 
part. Therefore, either the part ceases alto- 
gether to be, when the whole is destroyed, just 
as the parts of an animal, when the animal is 
destroyed ; or, if they remain, they have another 
actual being, just as a part of a line has another 
being from that of the whole line. But the hu- 
man soul retains the being of the composite 
after the destruction of the body, and this be- 
cause the being of the form is the same as that 
of its matter, and this is the being of the com- 
posite. Now the soul subsists in its own being, 
as stated in the First Part (q. lxxv, a. 2). It 
follows, therefore, that after being separated 
from the body it has perfect being, and that 
consequently it can have a perfect operation, al- 
though it has not the perfect specific nature. 

Reply Obj. 3. Happiness belongs to man in re- 
• PL 34* 483. 
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spied of loitdlect, therelotei since thie 
bitdlect remains, it can b^ive Happiness. Thus 
the teeth of an Ethiopian^ in respect of which 
he js said to be white, can retain their whiteness, 
even after extraction. 

^ Reply Obj. 4. One thing is hindered by an- 
other in two ways. First, by way of contrariety, 
just as cold hinders the action of heat, and such 
a hindrance to operation is contrary to Happi- 
ness. Secondly, by way of some kind of defect, 
because, namely, that which is hindered does 
not have all that is necessary to make it perfect 
in every way, and such a hindrance to operation 
is not contrary to Happiness, but prevents it 
from being perfect in every way. And thus it is 
that separation from the body is said to hold the 
soul back from tending with all its might to the 
vision of the Divine Essence. For the soul de- 
sires to enjoy God in such a way that the enjoy- 
ment also may overflow into the body, as far as 
possible. And therefore, as long as it enjoys 
God, without the fellowship of the body, its ap- 
petite is at rest in that which it has, in such a 
way that it would still wish the body to attain to 
its share. 

Reply Obj. 5, The desire of the separated soul 
is entirely at rest, as regards the thing desired, 
since it has that which suffices its appetite. But 
it is not wholly at rest as regards the desirer, 
since it does not possess that good in every way 
that it would wish to possess it. Consequently, 
after the body has been resumed, Happiness in- 
creases not in intensity, but in extent. 

Reply Obj. 6. The passage quoted to the ef- 
fect that “the souls of the departed see not God 
as the angels do,” is not to be understood as re- 
ferring to inequality of quantity, because even 
now some souls of the Blessed are raised to the 
higher orders of angels, thus seeing God more 
clearly than the lower angels. But it refers to 
inequality of proportion, because the angels, 
even the lowest, have every perfection of Happi- 
ness that they ever will have, whereas the sepa- 
rated souls of the saints have not. 

Article 6 . Whether Perfection of the Body 
Is Necessary for Happiness? 

We proceed 4 hus to the Sixth Article: It 
seems that perfection of the body is not neces- 
sary for man’s perfect Happiness. 

Objection i. For perfection of the body is a 
bodily good. But it has been shown above (q. 
n) that Happiness does not consist in bodily 
goods. Therefore no perfect disposition of the 
body is necessary for man’s Happiness. 

Obj. 2. Further, man’s Happiness consists in 


the vision of the Dhmt Essence^i as shown 
above (t?. m, A. 8). But the body has no part in 
this operation, as shown above (a. s). There-^ 
fore no disposition of the body is necessary for 
Happiness. 

Obj. 3. Further, the more the intellect is ab- 
stracted from the body the more perfectly it 
understands. But Happiness consists in the most 
perfect operation of the intellect. Therefore the 
soul should be abstracted from the body in 
every way. Therefore, in no way is a disposition 
of the body necessary for Happiness. 

On the contrary, Happiness is the reward of 
virtue; therefore it is written (John 13. 17); 
You shall be blessed, if you do them. But 
reward promised to the saints is not only that 
they shall see and enjoy God. but also that their 
bodies shall be well-disposed; for it is written 
(Isa. 66. 14) : You shall see and your heart shall 
rejoice, and your bones shall flourish like a 
herb. Therefore good disposition of the body is 
necessary for Happiness. 

/ answer that. If we speak of that happiness 
which man can acquire in this life, it is evident 
that a well-disposed body is of necessity re- 
quired for it. For “this happiness consists,” ac- 
cording to the Philosopher,* “in an operation 
according to perfect virtue”; and it is clear that 
man can be hindered, by indisposition of the 
body, from every operation of virtue. 

But speaking of perfect Happiness, some 
have maintained that no disposition of body is 
necessary for Happiness; indeed, that it is 
necessary for the soul to be entirely separated 
from the body. Hence Augustine^ quotes the 
words of Porphyry who said that “for the soul 
to be happy, it must be severed from everything 
corporeal.” But this is unfitting. For since it is 
natural to the soul to be united to the body, 
it is not possible for the perfection of the soul 
to exclude its natural perfection. 

Consequently, we must say that perfect dis- 
position of the body is necessary, both ante- 
cedently and consequently, for that Happiness 
which is in all ways perfect. — Antecedently, be- 
cause, as Augustine says {Gen. ad lit. xii, 35),® 
•“if the body be such that the governance there- 
of is difficult and burdensome, like unto flesh 
which is corruptible and weighs upon the soul, 
the mind is turned away from that vision of the 
highest heaven.” And so he concludes that, 
“when this body will no longer be ‘animal,’ but 
‘spiritual,’ then will it be equalled to the angels, 
and that will be its glory, which erstwhile was 

> Ethics, 1, 13 (no2»s). 
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its burden because from 

Happiness of the soul there will be an overflow 
on to the body, so that this too will obtain ita 
perfection. Hence Augustine says (Bp. ad Dio- 
scor.y that *‘God gave the soul such a powerful 
nature that from its exceeding fulness of happi- 
ness the vigour of incorruption overflows into 
the lower nature.” 

Reply Ob}, i. Happiness does not consist 
in bodily good as its object, but bodily good 
can add a certain grace and perfection to Hap- 
piness. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although the body has no part 
in that operation of the intellect whereby the 
Essence of God is seen, yet it might prove a 
hindrance to it. Consequently, perfection of 
the body is necessary, lest it hinder the mind 
from being lifted up. 

Reply Obj. 3. The perfect operation of the 
intellect requires indeed that the intellect be 
abstracted from this corruptible body which 
weighs upon the soul, but not from the spiritual 
body, which will be wholly subject to the spirit. 
On this point we shall treat in the Third Part 
of this work (Suppl, q. lxxxii). 

Article 7. Whether Any External Goods 
Are Necessary for Happiness? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article: It 
seems that external goods also are necessary for 
Happiness. 

Objection i. For that which is promised the 
saints for reward belongs to Happiness. But ex- 
ternal goods are promised the saints; for in- 
stance, food and drink, wealth, and a kingdom; 
for it is said (Luke 22. 30) : That you may eat 
and drink at My table in My kingdom; and 
(Matt. 6. 20) : Lay up to yourselves treasures 
in heaven; and (Matt. 25. 34): Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, possess you the kingdom. 
Therefore external goods are necessary for 
Happiness. 

Obj. 2. Further, according to Boethius (De 
Consol, iii, 2)^, happiness is “a state made per- 
fect by the aggregate of all good things.” But 
“some of man^s goods are external, although 
they be of least account,” as Augustine says 
(De Lib. Arh. ii, 19).^ Therefore they too are 
necessary for Happiness, 

Obj. 3. Further, Our Lord said (Matt. 5, 
12): Your reward is very great in heaven. But 
to be in heaven implies being in a place. There- 
fore at least external place is necessary for Hap- 
piness. 

‘ Epist., 118, chap. 3 (PL 33. 439 )- 
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For what have / in hmvmf besides Tkea 
what do / desire upon earth? A3 though to sayi 
“I desire nothing but this,— is good for me to 
adhere to my God.” Therefore nothing outside 
God is necessary for Happiness. 

I answer that, For imperfect happiness, such 
as can be had in this life, external goods are 
necessary, not as belonging to the essence of 
happiness, but by serving as instruments to 
happiness, “which consists in an operation of 
virtue,” as stated in the Ethics.^ For man needs, 
in this life, the necessaries of the body, both for 
the operation of contemplative virtue, and for 
the operation of active virtue, for which latter 
he needs also many other things by means of 
which to perform its operations. 

On the other hand, such goods as these are in 
no way necessary for perfect Happiness, which 
consists in seeing God. The reason of this is 
that all external goods of this kind are requisite 
either for the support of the animal body, or 
for certain operations which belong to human 
life, which we perform by means of the animal 
body. But that perfect Happiness which con- 
sists in seeing God will be either in the soul 
separated from the body, or in the soul united 
to the body then no longer animal but spiritual. 
Consequently these external goods arc in ho 
way necessary for that Happiness, since they 
are ordered to the animal life. — And, since, in 
this life, the happiness of contemplation, as 
being more God-like, approaches nearer than 
the happiness of action to the likeness of that 
perfect Happiness, therefore it stands in less 
need of these goods of the body, as stated in 
the Ethics.^ 

Reply Obj. i. All those material promises 
contained in Holy Scripture are to be under- 
stood metaphorically, since Scripture is accus- 
tomed to express spiritual things under the 
form of things corporeal, in order that “from 
things we know, we may rise to the desire of 
things unknown,” as Gregory says (Horn. xi. 
in Ev.).^ Thus food and drink signify the de- 
light of Happiness; wealth, the sufficiency of 
God for man; the kingdom, the lifting up of 
man to union with God. 

Reply Obj. 2. These goods that serve for the 
animal life are incompatible with that spiritual 
life in which perfect Happiness consists. Never- 
theless in that Happiness there will be the 
aggregate of all good things, because whatever 
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gdod there be in these things, we shall possess 
it all in the Supreme Fount of goodness. 

Reply Ob j, 3. According to Augustine {De 
Sam. £>om. in Monte, i, 5)/ it is not a material 
heaven that is described as the reward of the 
saints, but a heaven raised on the height of 
spiritual goods. Nevertheless a bodily place, 
namely, the empyrean heaven, will be ap- 
pointed to the Blessed, not as a need of Happi- 
ness, but by reason of a certain fitness and 
adornment. 

Article 8, Whether the Fellowship of Friends 
Is Necessary for Happiness? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article: It 
seems that friends are necessary for Happiness. 

Objection i. For future Happiness is fre- 
quently designated by Scripture under the 
name of glory. But glory consists in man’s good 
being brought to the notice of many. Therefore 
the fellowship of friends is necessary for Hap- 
piness. 

Ohj. 2. Further, Boethius says^ that “there is 
no delight in possessing any good whatever, 
without someone to share it with us.” But de- 
light is necessary for Happiness. Therefore 
fellowship of friends is also necessary. 

Obj. 3. Further, charity is perfected in Hap- 
piness. But charity includes the love of God 
and of our neighbour. Therefore it seems that 
fellowship of friends is necessary for Happi- 
ness. 

On the contrary, It is written (Wisd. 7. ti): 
All good things came to me together with her, 
that is, with divine wisdom, which consists in 
contemplating God. Consequently nothing else 
is necessary for Happiness. 

I answer that, If we speak of the happiness 
of this life, the happy man needs friends, as 
the Philosopher says,® not, indeed, to make use 
of them, since he .suffices himself, nor to de- 
light in them, since he possesses perfect delight 
in the operation of virtue, but for the purpose 
of a good operation, namely, that he may do 
good to them, that he may delight in seeing 
them do good, and again that he may be helped 
by them in his good work. For in order that 
man may do well, whether in the works of the 
active life, or in those of the contemplative life, 
he needs the fellowship of friends^ 

But if we speak of perfect Happiness which 
will be in our heavenly Fatherland, the fellow- 
ship of friends is not essential to Happiness, 
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since man has the entire fulness of his perfec* 
tion in God. But the fellowship of friends con- 
duces to the well-being of Happiness. Hence 
Augustine says {Gen. ad lit. viii, 25)^ that “the 
spiritual creatures receive no other interior aid 
to happiness than the eternity, truth, and charity 
of the Creator. But if they can be said to be 
helped from without, perhaps it is only by this 
that they see one another and rejoice in God, 
at their fellowship.” 

Reply Obj. i. That glory which is essential 
to Happiness is that which man has not with 
man but with God. 

Reply Obj. 2. This saying is to be understood 
of the possession of good that does not fully 
satisfy. This does not apply to the question 
under consideration, because man possesses in 
God a sufficiency of every good. 

Reply Obj. 3. Perfection of charity is essen- 
tial to Happiness, as to the love of God, but not 
as to the love of our neighbour. And so if there 
were but one soul enjoying God, it would be 
happy, though having no neighbour to love. 
But supposing one neighbour to be there, love 
of him results from perfect love of God. Con- 
sequently, friendship is, as it were, concomitant 
with perfect Happiness. 

QUESTION V 

Of the attainment of happiness 
{In Eight Articles) 

We must now consider the attainment of Hap- 
piness. Under this heading there are eight points 
of inquiry: (i) Whether man can attain Hap- 
piness? (2) Whether one man can be happier 
than another? (3) Whether any man can be 
happy in this life? (4) Whether Happiness once 
had can be lost? (5) Whether man can attain 
Happiness by means of his natural powers? (6) 
Whether man attains Happiness through the ac- 
tion of some higher creature? (7) Whether any 
actions of man are necessary in order that man 
may obtain Happiness of God? (8) Whether ev- 
ery man desires Happiness? 

Article i. Whether Man Can Attain 
Happiness? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It seems 
that man cannot attain Happiness. 

Objection i. For just as the rational nature is 
above the sensible nature, so the intellectual is 
above the rational, as Dionysius declares {Div. 
Nom, iv, vi, vii)® in several passages. But ir- 
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rational animals that liave* the sensitive n3tt]t>6 
only, cannot attain the end of the rational na- 
ture. Therefore neither can man, who is of ra- 
tional nature, attain the end of the intellectual 
nature, whkh is Happiness. 

Obj. 2. Further, True Happiness consists in 
seeing God, Who is pure Truth. But from his 
very nature, man considers truth in material 
things; hence “he understands the intelligible 
species in the phantasm.”* Therefore he cannot 
attain Happiness. 

Obj, 3. Further, Happiness consists in attain- 
ing the Sovereign Good. But we cannot arrive at 
the top without surmounting the middle. Since, 
therefore, the angelic nature through which man 
cannot mount is midway between God and hu- 
man nature, it seems that he cannot attain Hap- 
piness. 

On the contrary, It is written (Ps. 93. 12): 
Blessed is the man whom Thou shall instruct, 0 
Lord. 

I answer that, Happiness is the attainment of 
the Perfect Good. Whoever, therefore, is capa- 
ble of the Perfect Good can attain Happiness. 
Now, that man is capable of the Perfect Good, 
is proved both because his intellect can appre- 
hend the universal and perfect good, and be- 
cause his will can desire it. And therefore man 
can attain Happiness. This can be proved again 
from the fact that man is capable of seeing God, 
as stated in the First Part (q. xn, a. i), in 
which vision, as we stated above (q. ni, A. 8) 
man’s perfect Happiness consists. 

Reply Obj. i The rational exceeds the sensi- 
tive nature otherwise than the intellectual sur- 
passes the rational. For the rational exceeds the 
sensitive nature in respect of the object of its 
knowledge, since the sen.ses have no knowledge 
whatever of the universal, whereas the reason 
does have knowledge of the universal. But the 
intellectual suq^asses the rational nature as to 
the mode of knowing intelligible truth, for the 
intellectual nature grasps at once the truth 
which the rational nature reaches by the inquiry 
of reason, as was made clear in the First Part 
(q. lviii, a. 3; q. lxxix, a. 8), Therefore rea- 
son arrives by a kind of movement at that which 
the intellect apprehends. Consequently the ra- 
tional nature can attain Happiness, which is the 
perfection of the intellectual nature, but other- 
wise than the angels. Because the angels at- 
tained it at once after the beginning of their 
knowledge, whereas man attains it after a time. 
But the sensitive nature can attain this end in 
no way, 
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Reply Obj, 2. To man m the present state. of 
life the natural way knowing intelligible truth 
is by means of phantasms. But after this state 
of life, he has another natural way, as was stated 
in the First Part (q. jlxxxiv, a. 7 ; q. lxxxix, 
a. 1). 

Reply Obj. 3. Man cannot surmount the an- 
gels in the degree of nature, so as to be above 
them naturally. But he can sunnount them by 
an operation of the intellect, by understanding 
that there is above the angels something that 
makes men happy, and that when he has at- 
tained it, he will be perfectly happy. 

Article 2. Whether One Man Can Be 
Happier Than Another? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that one man cannot be happier than an-* 
other. 

Objection i. For “Happiness is the reward of 
virtue,” as the Philosopher says.* But equal re-» 
ward is given for all the works of virtue, be- 
cause it is written (Matt. 20. 10) that all who 
laboured in the vineyard received every man a 
penny; for, as Gregory says (Horn, xix in 
Evang.)^^ “each was equally rewarded with eter- 
nal life.” Therefore one man cannot be happier 
than another. 

Obj. 2. Further, Happiness is the supreme 
good. But nothing can surpass the supreme. 
Therefore one man’s Happiness cannot be sur- 
passed by another’s. 

Obj. 3. Further, since Happiness is the per- 
fect and sufficient good it brings rest to man’s 
desire. But his desire is not at rest if he yet 
lacks some good that can be had. And if he lack 
nothing that he can get, there can be no still 
greater good. Therefore either man is not hap- 
py; or, if he be happy, no other Happiness can 
be greater. 

On the contrary y It is written (John 14. 2) : 
In My Fathers house there are many mansions; 
which, according to Augustine {Tract, Ixvii)^ 
signify “the various dignities of merits in the 
eternal life.” But the dignity of eternal life 
which is given according to merit is Happiness 
itself. Therefore there are various degrees of 
Happiness, and Happiness is not equally in all. 

I answer that. As stated above (q. i, a. 8 ; q, 
11, A. 7), in the nation of Happiness there are 
two things, namely, the last end itself, which is 
the Sovereign Good, and the attainment or en- 
jo>Tiient of that same Good. As to that Good it*- 
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sdfWHch 1 $ the c^ject And cause of Happiness, 
one Hajiptixess cannot be (preater tban anothet, 
mitce tbere is but one Sovereign Good, namely, 
God,' by enjoying Whom, men arc made happy. 
But as to the attainment or enjoyment of this 
Good, one man can be hairier than another be- 
cause the more a man enjoys this Good the hap- 
pier he is. Now, that one man enjoys God more 
than another happens through his being better 
disposed or ordered to the enjoyment of Him. 
And in this sense one man can be happier than 
another. 

Reply Obj. i. The one penny signifies that 
Happiness is one in its object. But the many 
mansions signify the manifold Happiness in the 
different degrees of enjoyment. 

Reply Obj. 2. Happiness is said to be the su- 
preme good, because it is the perfect possession 
or enjoyment of the Supreme Good. 

Reply Obj. 3. None of the Blessed lacks any 
desirable good, since they have the Infinite 
Good Itself, Which is “the good of all good,” as 
Augustine says {Enarr. in Ps. 134).^ But one is 
said to be happier than another by reason of 
different participation of the same good. And 
the addition of other goods does not increase 
Happiness; hence Augustine says,* “He who 
knows Thee, and others besides, is not the hap- 
pier for knowing them, but is happy for know- 
ing Thee alone.” 

Article 3. Whether One Can Be Happy 
in This Life? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that Happiness can be had in this 
life. 

Objection i. For it is written (Ps. 118. i): 
Blessed are the unde filed in the way, who walk 
in the law of the Lord. But this happens in this 
life. Therefore one can be happy in this life. 

Obj. 2. Further, imperfect participation in the 
Sovereign Good does not destroy the nature of 
Happiness, otherwise one would not be happier 
than another. But men can participate in the 
Sovereign Good in this life by knowing and lov- 
ing God, although imperfectly. Therefore man 
can be happy in this life. 

Obj. 3. Further, what is said by many cannot 
be altogether false, since what is in many, 
comes, apparently, from nature, and nature 
does not fail altogether. Now many say that 
Happiness can be had in this life, as app)ears 
from Ps. 143. 15: They have called the people 
happy that hath these things, that is to say, the 
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gopd things of thiA life* Hiaiolore Ane can be 
happy in this life. ^ 

On the cemtrary, It is written (Job H, i),: 
Man born of a woman, living for a short time, is 
filled with many miseries. But Happiness ex- 
cludes misery. Therefore man caimot be happy 
In this life. 

/ answer that, A certain participation of Hap- 
piness can be had in this life, but perfect and 
true Happiness cannot be had in this life. This 
may be seen from a twofold consideration. 

First, from the general notion of happiness. 
For since happiness is a perfect and sufficient 
good, it excludes every evil, and fulfils every 
desire. But in this life every evil cannot be ex- 
cluded. For this present life is subject to many 
unavoidable evils: to ignorance on the part of 
the intellect, to disordered affection on the part 
of the appetite, and to many penalties on the 
part of the body, as Augustine sets forth in the 
City 0/ God.® Likewise neither can the desire for 
good be satiated in this life. For man naturally 
desires the good which he has to be abiding. 
Now the goods of the present life pass away, 
since life itself passes away, which we naturally 
desire to have, and would wish to hold abid- 
ingly, for man naturally shrinks from death. 
Therefore it is impossible to have true Happi- 
ness in this life. 

Secondly, from a consideration of that in 
which Happiness specially consists, namely, the 
vision of the Divine Essence, which man cannot 
obtain in this life, as was shown in the First 
Part (q. XII, A. 2). Hence it is evident that none 
can attain true and perfect Happiness in this 
life. 

Reply Obj. i. Some are said to be happy in 
this life, either on account of the hope of ob- 
taining Happiness in the life to come, according 
to Rom. 8. 24: We are saved by hope; or on ac- 
count of a certain participation of Happiness, 
by reason of a kind of enjoyment of the Sover- 
eign Good. 

Reply Obj. 2. The imperfection of partici- 
pated Happiness is due to one of two causes. 
First, on the part of the object of Happiness, 
which is not seen in Its Essence. And this im- 
perfection takes away the character of true 
Happiness. Secondly, the imperfection may be 
on the part of the participator, who indeed at- 
tains the object of Happiness, in itself, namely 
God, but imperfectly in comparison with the 
way in which God enjoys Himself. This imper- 
fection does not destroy the true notion of Hap- 
piness; because, since Happiness is an opera- 

» XIX, 4 (PL 41, 628). 
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tlon, $A Stated aboviS (0. m, a. the true no- 
tion of Hapinness is taken from the object^ 
which specihes the act^ and not from the sub- 
ject. 

Reply Obj* 3. Men consider that there is some 
kind of happiness to be had in this life on ac- 
count of a certain likeness to true Happiness. 
And thus they do not fail altogether in their es- 
timate. 

Article 4. Whether Happiness Once Had 
Can Be Lost? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that Happiness can be lost. 

Objection i. For Happiness is a perfection. 
But every perfection is in the thing perfected 
according to the mode of the latter. Since then 
man is, by his nature, changeable, it seems that 
Happiness is participated by man in a change- 
able manner. And consequently it seems that 
man can lose Happiness. 

Obj. 2. Further, Happiness consists in an act 
of the intellect, and the intellect is subject to 
the will. But the will can be directed to oppo- 
sites. Therefore it seems that it can desist from 
the operation whereby man is made happy ; and 
thus man will cease to be happy. 

Obj. 3. Further, the end corresponds to the 
beginning. But man’s Happiness has a begin- 
ning, since man was not always happy. There- 
fore it seems that it has an end. 

On the contrary, It is written (Matt. 25. 46) 
of the just that they shall go . into life ever^ 
lasting, which, as stated above (a. 2), is the 
Happiness of the saints. Now what is eternal 
does not cease. Therefore Happiness cannot be 
lost. 

I answer that, If we speak of imperfect hap- 
piness, such as can be had in this life, in this 
sense it can be lost. This is clear of contempla- 
tive happiness, which is lost either by forget- 
fulness, for instance, when knowledge is lost 
through sickness; or again by certain occupa- 
tions, whereby a man is altogether withdrawn 
from contemplation. 

This is also clear of active happiness, since 
man’s will can be changed so as to fall to vice 
from the virtue in whose act that happiness 
principally consists. If, however, the virtue re- 
main unimpaired, outward changes can indeed 
disturb such happiness, in so far as they hinder 
many acts of virtue; but they cannot take it 
away altogether, because there still remains an 
act of virtue, as long as man bears these trials in 
a praiseworthy manner. And since the happiness 
of this life can be lost, which seems to be 


agamst the ootiem; of hapi^ess, therefore the 
Philosopher stated that some are happy in this 
life not absolutely, bi^ as men, whose nature is 
subject to change.^ 

But if we speak of that perfect Happiness 
which we await after this life, it must be ob- 
served that Origen {Peri Archon, ii),* following 
the error of certain Platonists,® held that man 
can become unhappy after the hnal Happiness. 

This, however, is evidently false, for two rea- 
sons. First, from the general notion of happi- 
ness. For since happiness is the perfect and suf- 
ficient good, it must set man’s desire at rest and 
exclude every evil. Now man naturally desires 
to hold to the good that he has, and to have the 
surety of his holding; otherwise he must of ne- 
cessity be troubled with the fear of losing it, or 
with the sorrow of knowing that he will lose it. 
Therefore it is necessary for true Happiness 
that man have the assured opinion of never los- 
ing the good that he possesses. If this opinion 
be true, it follows that he never will lose happi- 
ness ; but if it be false, it is in itself an evil that 
he should have a false opinion, because the false 
is the evil of the intellect, just as the true is its 
good, as stated in the Ethics} Consequently he 
will no longer be truly happy if evil is in him. 

Secondly, it is again evident if we consider 
the special notion of Happiness. For it has been 
shown above (q. iii, a. 8 ) that man’s perfect 
Happiness consists in the vision of the Divine 
Essence. Now it is impossible for anyone seeing 
the Divine Essence to wish not to see It. Be- 
cause every good that one possesses and yet 
wishes to be without is either insufficient, some- 
thing more sufficing being desired in its stead; 
or else has some inconvenience attached to it, 
by reason of which it becomes wearisome. But 
the vision of the Divine Essence fills the soul 
with all good things, since it unites it to the 
source of all goodness ; hence it is written (Ps. 
16. 15) : 7 shall be satisfied when Thy glory shall 
appear; and (Wisd. 7. 1 1) : ^ 4 // good things came 
to me together with her, that is, with the con- 
templation of wisdom. In like manner neither 
has it any inconvenience attached to it, be- 
cause it is written of the contemplation of wis- 
dom (Wisd. 8. 16) : Her conversation hath no 
bitterness, nor her company any tediousness. It 
is thus evident that the happy man cannot for- 
sake Happiness of his own will. 

1 Ethics, T, 10 (iioi*ig). 

> Jerome's tran.slation, Bk. i., chaps, 5, 6 (PG xx, 164 
167, note 70). 
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Moreover^ Bdther cm he lose Happiness 
through God taking it aWay from him. Because, 
since the withdrawal of Happiness is a punish* 
ment, it cannot be enforced by God, the just 
Judge, except for some fault; and he that sees 
the Essence of God cannot fall into a fault, since 
rightness of the will, of necessity, results from 
that vision as was shown above (q. iv, a. 4). 
Nor again can it be withdrawn by any other 
agent. Because the mind that is united to God is 
raised above all other things, and consequently 
no other agent can sever the mind from that 
union. Therefore it seems unreasonable that as 
time goes on, man should pass from happiness 
to misery, and contrariwise, because such vicis. 
situdes of time can only be for such things as 
are subject to time and movement. 

Reply Obj. 1. Happiness is consummate per- 
fection, which excludes every defect from the 
happy. And therefore whoever has happiness 
has it altogether unchangeably. This is done by 
the Divine power, which raises man to the par- 
ticipation of eternity which transcends all 
change. 

Reply Obj. 2. The will can be directed to op- 
posites in things which are ordered to the end ; 
but it is ordered of natural necessity to the last 
end. This is evident from the fact that man is 
unable not to wish to be happy. 

Reply Obj. 3. Happiness has a beginning ow- 
ing to the condition of the participator; but it 
has no end by reason of the condition of the 
good in whose participation man is made hap- 
py. Hence the beginning of happiness is from 
one cause, its endlessness is from another. 

Article 5. Whether Man Can Attain 
Happiness by His Natural Powers? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
seems that man can attain Happiness by his 
natural powers. 

Objection 1. For nature docs not fail in neces- 
sary things. But nothing is so natural to man as 
that by which he attains the last end. Therefore 
this is not lacking to human nature. Therefore 
man can attain Happiness by his natural powers.* 

Obj. 2. Further, since man is more noble than 
irrational creatures, it seems that he must be 
more self-sufficient. But irrational creatures can 
attain their end by their natural powers. Much 
more therefore can man attain Happiness by his 
natural powers. 

Obj. 3. Further, ‘‘Happiness is a perfect oper- 
ation,” according to the Philosopher.* Now the 
beginning of a thing and its perfecting pertain 

* Ethics^ VII. 13 (uS3*‘i6). 


to the same prindpie. Since, therefore, the im- 
perfect operation, which is as it were the begin- 
ning in human operations, is subject to man’s 
natural power, by which he is master of his own 
actions, it seems that he can attain to perfect 
operation, that is, Happiness, by his natural 
powers. 

On the contrary j Man is naturally the princi- 
ple of his action by his intellect and will. But 
final Happiness prepared for the saints surpass- 
es the intellect and will of man; for the Apostle 
says (I Cor. 2, 9): Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man, what things God hath prepared for them 
that love Him. Therefore man cannot attain 
Happiness by his natural powers. 

I answer that, Imperfect happiness that can 
be had in this life can be acquired by man by his 
natural powers, in the same way as virtue, in 
whose operation it consists; on this point we 
shall speak further on (q lxiii). But man’s 
perfect Happiness, as stated above (q. iii, a. 8), 
consists in the vision of the Divine Essence. 
Now the vision of God’s Essence surpasses the 
nature not only of man, but also of every crea- 
ture, as was shown in the First Part (q. xii, a. 
4). For the natural knowledge of every creature 
is in keeping with the mode of its substance; 
thus it is said of the intelligence {De CausisY 
that it knows things that are above it, and 
things that are below it, according to the mode 
of its substance. But every knowledge that is ac- 
cording to the mode of created substance falls 
short of the vision of the Divine Essence, which 
infinitely surpasses all created substance. Con- 
^sequently neither man, nor any creature, can at- 
tain final Happiness by his natural powers. 

Reply Obj. i. Just as nature does not fail man 
in neces.saries, although it has not provided him 
with weapons and clotb’ng as it provided other 
animals, because it gave him reason and hands, 
with which he is able to get these things for him- 
self, so neither did it fail man in things neces- 
sa^'y, by not giving him the means to attain 
Happiness, since this was impossible. But it did 
give him free choice, with which he can turn to 
God, that He may make him happy. “For what 
we do by means of our friends, is done, in a 
sense, by ourselves.”® 

Reply Obj. 2. The nature that can attain per- 
fect good, although it needs help from without 
in order to attain it, is of more noble condition 
than a nature which cannot attain perfect good 
but attains some imperfect good, although it 

* Sect. 7 (BA X70). 
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need no help from without in order to attain it, 
as the Philosopher says.* Thus he is better dis- 
posed to health who can attain perfect health, 
even though by means of medicine, than he who 
can attain but imperfect health without the help 
of medicine. And therefore the rational crea- 
ture, which can attain the perfect good of Hap* 
piness, but needs the Divine assistance for the 
purpose, is more perfect than the irrational 
creature, which is not capable of attaining this 
good, but attains some imperfect good by its 
natural powers. 

Reply Obj. 3. When imperfect and perfect 
are of the same species, they can be caused by 
the same power. But this does not follow of ne- 
cessity, if they be of different species, for not 
everything that can cause the disposition of 
matter can confer the final perfection. Now the 
imperfect operation, which is subject to man’s 
natural power, is not of the same species as that 
perfect operation which is man’s happiness, 
since operation takes its species from its object. 
Consequently the argument does not prove. 

Article 6 . Whether Man Attains Happiness 
through the Action oj Some Higher Creature? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It 
seems that man can be made happy through the 
action of some higher creature, namely, an 
angel. 

Objection i. For since we observe a twofold 
order in things — one, of the parts of the uni- 
verse to one another, the other, of the whole 
universe to a good which is outside the uni- 
verse ; the former order is ordered to the second 
as to its end.^ Thus the order of the parts of an 
army to each other is dependent on the order of 
the whole army to the general. But the order of 
the parts of the universe to each other consists 
in the higher creatures acting on the lower, as 
stated in the First Part (q, cix, a, 2),^ while 
happiness consists in the order of man to a good 
which is outside the universe, that is, God. 
Therefore man is made happy through a higher 
creature, namely, an angel, acting on him. 

Obj. 2. Further, that which is such in potency 
can be reduced to act by that which is such actu- 
ally ; thus what is potentially hot is made actu- 
ally hot by something that is actually hot. But 
man is potentially happy. Therefore he can be 
made actually happy by an angel who is actually 
happy. 

Obj. 3. Further, HaoDiness consists in an op- 

' Heavens, n, 12 (292*22). 

* Metaphysics, xii, 10 (1075*11). 
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eration of the intellect, stated above (q. hi, 
A. 4). But an angel can enlighten man's intel- 
lect, as shown in the First Part (q. cxi, a. i). 
Therefore an angel can make a man happy. 

. On the contrary^ It is written (Ps. 83. 12): 
The Lord will give grace and glory. 

I answer that, Since every creature is subject 
to the laws of nature from the very fact that its 
pow'er and action are limited, that which sur- 
passes created nature cannot be done by the 
power of any creature. Consequently if any- 
thing need to be done that is above nature, it is 
done by God immediately, such as raising the 
dead to life, restoring sight to the blind, and the 
like. Now it has been shown above (a. 5) that 
Happiness is a good surpassing created nature. 
Therefore it is impossible that it be bestowed 
through the action of any creature, but man is 
made happy by God alone, if we speak of per- 
fect Happiness. If, however, we speak of imper- 
fect happiness, the same is to be said of it and 
of the virtue in whose exercise it consists. 

Reply Obj. i. It often happens in the case of 
active powers ordered to one another that it be- 
longs to the highest power to reach the last end, 
while the lower powers contribute to the attain- 
ment of that last end, by causing a disposition 
to it; thus it pertains to the art of sailing, which 
governs the art of ship-building, to use a ship 
for the end for which it was made. Thus, too, in 
the order of the universe, man is indeed helped 
by angels in the attainment of his last end, in re- 
spect of certain preliminary dispo,sitions to that 
end; but he attains the last end itself through 
the First Agent, which is God. 

Reply Obj. 2. When a form exists in some- 
thing according to its natural and perfect being, 
it can be the principle of action on something 
else; for instance, a hot thing heats through Are. 
But if a form exist in something imperfectly 
and not according to its natural being, it cannot 
be the principle by which it is communicated to 
something else; thus the intention of colour 
w^hich is in the pupil, cannot make a thing 
white; nor indeed can anything illuminated or 
heated give heat or light to something else, for 
if they could, illumination and heating would go 
on to inAnity. But the light of glory, by which 
God is seen, is in God perfectly according to its 
natural being; but in any creature, it is imper- 
fectly and according to the being of likeness or 
participation. Consequently no creature can 
communicate its Happiness to another. 

Reply Obj. 3. A happy angel enlightens the in. 
tellect of a man or of a lower angel, as to cer- 
tain notions of the Divine works, but not as to 
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the vision of die Pivine Essence, os was stated 
in the First Part (q. cvi, a* i), since in order 
to see this, ail are immediately enlightened by 
God. 

Article 7. Whether Any Good Works Are 
Necessary that Man May Receive 
Sappiness from God? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article: It 
seems that no works of man are necessary that 
he may obtain Happiness from God. 

Objection i. For since God is an agent of in- 
finite power, He requires before acting, neither 
matter, nor disposition of matter, but can im- 
mediately produce the whole effect. But man’s 
works, since they are not required for Happi- 
ness as its efficient cause, as stated above (a. 6), 
can be required only as dispositions to Happi- 
ness. Therefore God Who does not require dis- 
positions before acting bestows Happiness with- 
out any previous works. 

Obj. 2. Further, just as God is the immediate 
cause of Happiness, so is He the immediate 
cause of nature. But when God first established 
nature, He produced creatures without any pre- 
vious disposition or action on the part of the 
creature, but made each one perfect at once in 
its species. Therefore it seems that He bestows 
Happiness on man without any previous works. 

Obj. 3, Further, the Apostle says (Rom. 4. 6) 
that Happiness is of the man to whom God re- 
puteth justice without works. Therefore no 
works of man are necessary for attaining Hap- 
piness. 

On the contrary y It is written (John 13. 17) : 
// you know these things ^ you shall be blessed if 
you do them. Therefore Happiness is obtained 
through works. 

7 answer that. Rightness of the will, as stated 
above (q. iv, a. 4), is necessary for Happiness, 
since it is nothing else than the due order of the 
will to the last end ; and it is therefore necessary 
for obtaining the last end, just as the right dis- 
position of matter, in order to receive the form. 
But this does not prove that any work of man 
need precede his Happiness, for God could . 
make a will which has a right tendency to the ' 
end which at the same time attains the end ; just 
as sometimes He disposes marter and at the 
same time introduces the form. But the order of 
Divine wisdom demands that it should not be 
thus; for as it is stated in the book on the 
Heavensj^ “Of those things that have a natural 
capacity for the perfect good, one has it with- 
out movement, some by one movement, some 
1 Aristotle, n, 12 (292*22). 


by sevml” Now to possess the p^ect good 
without movement, belongs to that which hbs It 
naturally, and to have Happiness naturally be- 
longs to God alone. Therefore it belongs to God 
alone not to be moved towards Happiness by 
any previous operation. Now since Happiness 
surpasses every created nature, no mere crea* 
ture can fittingly gain Happiness, without the 
movement of operation, whereby it tends to it. 
But the angel, who is above man in the natural 
order, obtained it according to the order of Di- 
vine wisdom by one movement of a meritorious 
work, as was explained in the First Part (q. 
LXir, A. 5) ; man however obtains it by many 
movements of works which are called merits. 
Hence also according to the Philosopher,* “hap- 
piness is the reward of works of virtue.” 

Reply Obj. i. Works are necessary to man in 
order to gain Happiness not on account of the 
insufficiency of the Divine power which bestows 
Happiness, but that the order in things be ob- 
served. 

Reply Obj. 2. God produced the first crea- 
tures so that they were perfect at once without 
any previous disposition or operation of the 
creature because He instituted the individuals 
of the various species, that through them nature 
might be propagated to their progeny And in 
like manner, because Happiness was to be be- 
stowed on others through Christ, Who is God 
and Man, Who^ according to Heb. 2. 10, had 
brought many children into glory^ therefore, 
from the very beginning of His conception His 
soul was happy, without any preceding meritori- 
ous operation. But this is peculiar to Him, for 
Christ’s merit avails baptized children for the 
gaining of Happiness, though they have no mer- 
its of their own, because by Baptism they are 
made members of Christ. 

Reply Obj. 3. The Apostle is speaking of the 
Happiness of Hope, which is bestowed on us by 
sanctifying grace, which is not given on account 
of previous works. For grace is not a term of 
movement, as Happiness is ; rather is it the prin- 
ciple of the movement that tends towards Hap- 
piness. 

Article 8. Whether Every Man Desires 
Happiness? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article: It 
seems that not all desire Happiness. 

Objection i. For no man can desire what he 
knows not, since the good apprehended is the 
object of the appetite.® But many do not know 

* FJkicSy I, Q (1099*^16). 
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what Happiness is. This is evident from the fact 
that, as Augustine says (De Trin. xiii, 4),^ 
“some thought that Happiness consists in pleas- 
ures of the body; some, in a power of the sotd; 
some, in other things.’’ Therefore not all desire 
Happiness. 

Obj. 2. Further, the essence of Happiness is 
the vision of the Divine Essence, as stated 
above (q. hi, a. 8). But some consider it impos- 
sible for man to see the Divine Essence,* and so 
they do not desire it. Therefore all men do not 
desire Happiness. 

Obj. 3. Further, Augustine says {De Trin. 
xiii, 5)* that “happy is he who has all he de- 
sires, and desires nothing amiss.” But all do not 
desire this; for some desire certain things amiss, 
and yet they wish to desire such things. There- 
fore all do not desire Happiness. 

On the contrary^ Augustine says {De Trin. 
xiii, 3) “If that actor had said: ‘You all wish 
to be happy; you do not wish to be unhappy,’ 
he would have said that which none would have 
failed to acknowledge in his will.” Therefore 
everyone desires to be happy. 

I answer that, Happiness can be considered in 
two ways. First according to the general notion 
of happiness; and thus, of necessity, every man 
desires happiness. For the general notion of hap- 
piness consists in the perfect good, as stated 
above (aa. 3, 4). But since good is the object of 
the will, the perfect good of a man is that which 
entirely satisfies his will. Consequently to desire 
happiness is nothing else than to desire that 
one’s will be satisfied. And this everyone desires. 
Secondly we may speak of Happiness according 
to its special notion, as to that in which it con- 
sists. And thus all do not know Happiness, be- 
cause they do not know in what thing the gen- 
eral notion of happiness is found. And conse- 

' PL 42, 1018; cf. also City of God, xviii, 41 (PL 41, 
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quently^ in this respect, not ell desire it Tliere- 
fore the reply to the first Objection is clear. 

Re^y Obj. 2. Since the will follows the aph 
pjtl^eiision of the intellect or reason, just as it 
happens that where there is no real distinction 
there may be a distinction according to the con. 
sideration of reason, so does it happen that one 
and the same thing is desired in one way, and 
not desired in another. So that happiness may be 
considered under the aspect of final and perfect 
good, which is the general notion of happiness; 
and thus the will naturally and of necessity 
tends to it, as stated above. Again it can be con- 
sidered under other special aspects, either on 
the part of the operation itself, or on the part of 
the operating power, or on the part of the ab- 
ject; and thus the will does not tend to it of 
necessity. 

Reply Obj. 3. This definition of Happiness 
given by some,*— Happy is the man that has all 
he desires, or, whose every wish is fulfilled, is a 
good and adequate definition if it be understood 
in a certain way, but an inadequate definition if 
understood in another. For if we understand it 
absolutely of all that man desires by his natural 
appetite, thus it is true that he who has all that 
he desires, is happy, since nothing satisfies 
man’s natural desire except the perfect good 
which is Happiness. But if we understand it of 
those things that man desires according to the 
apprehension of the reason, in this way it does 
not pertain to Happiness to have certain things 
that man desires; rather does it belong to un- 
happiness, in so far as the possession of such 
things hinders man from having all that he de- 
sires naturally; just as reason also sometimes 
accepts as true things that are a hindrance to 
the knowledge of truth. And it was through tak- 
ing this into consideration that Augustine added 
so as to include perfect Happiness, — that “he 
desires nothing amiss,” although the first part 
suffices if rightly understood, that is to say, that 
“happy is he who has all he desires.” 

® Cf. Augustine, De Trin., xiii, s (FL 42, 1020); Peter 
Lombard, Sent., iv, d. 49, chap, i (QR n, 1029). 



TREATISE ON HUMAN ACTS 


I. Of those Acts Which are Proper to Man 
(a) The Nature of V oluntary Acts in General 


QUESTION VI 

Of the voluntary and the 

INVOLUNTARY 
(In Eight Articles) 

Since therefore Happiness must be gained by 
means of certain acts, we are obliged conse- 
quently to consider human acts, in order to 
know by what acts we may obtain Happiness, 
and by what acts we are prevented from obtain- 
ing it. But because operations and acts are con- 
cerned with things singular, consequently all 
practical knowledge is incomplete unless it take 
account of things in detail. The study of Mor- 
als, therefore, since it treats of human acts, 
should consider first the universal principles, 
and secondly matters of detail Part II-II. 

In treating of the universal principles, the 
points that offer themselves for our considera- 
tion are — (i) human acts themselves; (2) 
their principles (q. xlix). Now of human acts 
some are proper to man; others are common to 
man and animals. And since Happiness is man’s 
proper good, those acts which are proper to 
man have a closer connection with Happiness 
than have those which are common to man 
and the other animals. First, then, we must 
consider those acts which are proper to man; 
secondly, those acts which are common to man 
and the other animals, and are called Passions 
(q. xxii). The first of these points offers a two- 
fold consideration; (i) What makes a human 
act? (2) What distinguishes human acts (q. 
xviii) ? 

And since those acts are properly called hu- 
man which are voluntary, because the will is 
the rational appetite, which is proper to man, 
we must consider acts in so far as they are vol- 
untary. 

First, then, we must consider the voluntary 
and involuntary in general ; secondly, those acts 
which are voluntary, as being elicited by the 
will, and as issuing from the will immediately (q. 
viii) ; thirdly, those acts which are voluntary, as 


being commanded by the will, which issue from 
the will through the medium of the other pow- 
ers (q. xvii). 

And because voluntary acts have certain cir- 
cumstances, according to which we form our 
judgment concerning them, we must first con- 
sider the voluntary and the involuntary, and 
afterwards, the circumstances of those acts 
which are found to be voluntary or involuntary 
(q. vii). Under the first head there are eight 
points of inquiry: (i) Whether there is any- 
thing voluntary in human acts? (2) Whether in 
irrational animals? (3) Whether there can be 
voluntariness w^ithout any action? (4) Whether 
violence can be done to the will? (5) Whether 
violence causes involuntariness? (6) Whether 
fear causes involuntariness? (7) Whether con- 
cupiscence causes involuntariness? (8) Whether 
ignorance causes involuntarine.ss? 

Article i. Whether There Is Anything 
Voluntary in Human Acts? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
seems that there is nothing voluntary in human 
acts. 

' Objection i. For “that is voluntary which has 
its principle within itself,” as Gregory of Nyssa 
(Nemesius, De Natura Horn. x.xxii),^ Damas- 
cene (De Fide Orthod, ii, 24),^ and Aristotle'"’ 
declare. But the principle of human acts is not 
in man himself, but outside him, since man’s 
appetite is moved to act by the appetible object 
which is outside him, and is as “a mover un- 
moved.”^ Therefore there is nothing voluntary 
in human acts. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Philosopher proves® that 
in animals no new act arises that is not pre- 
ceded by a motion from without. But all human 
acts are new, since none is eternal. Consequent- 
ly, the principle of all human acts is from with- 
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out, atid therefore there is nothing voltmtary in 
them, 

Obj. 3, Further, he that acts voluntarily can 
act of himself. But this is not true of man; for 
it is written (John 15. 5) : Without Me you can 
do nothing. Therefore there is nothing volun- 
tary in human acts. 

On the contrary j Damascene says {De Fide 
Orthod. ii)^ that *‘the voluntary is an act con- 
sisting in a rational operation.*’ Now such are 
human acts. Therefore there is something vol- 
untary in human acts. 

I answer that^ There must be something vol- 
untary in human acts. In order to make this 
clear, we must take note that the principle of 
some acts or movements is within the agent, or 
that which is moved and that the principle of 
some movements or acts is outside. For when a 
stone is moved upwards, the principle of this 
movement is outside the stone; but when it is 
moved downwards, the principle of this move- 
ment is in the stone. Now of those things that 
are moved by an intrinsic principle, some move 
themselves, some not. For since every agent or 
thing moved acts or is moved for an end, as 
stated above (q. i, a. 2 ), those are perfectly 
moved by an intrinsic principle whose intrinsic 
principle is one not only of movement but of 
movement for an end. Now in order for a thing 
to be done for an end some knowledge of the 
end is necessary. Therefore, whatever so acts or 
is so moved by an intrinsic principle that it has 
some knowledge of the end, has within itself the 
principle of its act, so that it not only acts, but 
acts for an end. On the other hand, if a thing 
has no knowledge of the end, even though it 
have an intrinsic principle of action or move- 
ment. nevertheless the principle of acting or be- 
ing moved for an end is not in that thing, but in 
something else, by which the principle of its ac- 
tion towards an end is imprinted on it. There- 
fore things of this kind are not said to move 
themselves, but to be moved by others. But 
those things which have a knowledge of the end 
are said to move themselves because there is in 
them a principle by which they not only act but 
also act for an end. And consequently, since 
both are from an intrinsic principle, namely, 
that they act and that they act for an end, the 
movements of such things are said to be volun- 
tary, for the word voluntary implies that their 
movements and acts are from their own inclina- 
tion. Hence it is that, according to the defini- 
tions of Aristotle, Gregory of Nyssa, and Dam- 
ascene (obj. i), the voluntary is defined not 

» Chap. 34 (PG94.953). 


only as having principle within” the agent, 
but also as implying ^^knowledge.” Therefore, 
since man especially knows the end of his work, 
and moves himself, in his acts especially is the 
voluntary to be found. 

Reply Obj, 1. Not every principle is a first 
principle, Therefore, although it is essential to 
the voluntary act that its principle be within the 
agent, nevertheless it is not contrary to the na- 
ture of the voluntary act that this intrinsic 
principle be caused or moved by an extrinsic 
principle, because it is not essential to the vol- 
untary act that its intrinsic principle be a first 
principle. Yet again it must be observed that a 
principle of movement may happen to be first in 
a genus, but not first absolutely; thus in the 
genus of things subject to alteration, the first 
mover is a heavenly body, which nevertheless 
is not the first mover absolutely, but is moved 
locally by a higher mover. And so the intrinsic 
principle of the voluntary act, which is the 
knowing and appetitive power, is the first prin- 
ciple in the genus of appetitive movement, al- 
though it is moved by an extrinsic principle ac- 
cording to other species of movement. 

Reply Obj. 2. New movements in animals are 
indeed preceded by a motion from without; and 
this in two respects. First, in so far as by means 
of an extrinsic motion an animal’s senses are 
confronted with something sensible, which, on 
being apprehended, moves the appetite. Thus 
a lion, on seeing a stag in movement and coming 
towards him, begins to be moved towards the 
stag. Secondly, in so far as some extrinsic mo- 
tion produces a physical change in an animal’s 
body, as in the case of cold or heat ; and through 
the body being thus changed by the motion of 
an outward body, the sensitive appetite which 
is the power of a bodily organ, is also moved in- 
directly; thus it happens that through some al- 
teration in the body the appetite is roused to the 
desire of something. But this is not contrary to 
the nature of voluntariness, as stated above 
(Reply i), for such movements caused by an ex- 
trinsic principle are of another genus of move- 
ment. 

Reply Obj, 3. God moves man to act not only 
by proposing appetible to the senses, or by 
effecting a change in his body, but also by mov- 
ing the will itself, because every movement 
either of the will or of nature, proceeds from 
God as the First Mover. And just as it is not in- 
compatible with nature that the natural move- 
ment be from God as the First Mover, since na- 
ture is an instrument of God moving it, so it is 
not contrary to the notion of a voluntary act 
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that it proceed from GCfd in so far as the will is 
moved by God. Nevertheless both natural and 
voluntary movements have this in common, 
that it inessential that they should proceed from 
a principle within the agent. 

Article 2. Whether There Is Anything 
Voluntary in Irrational Animals? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that there is nothing voluntary in irra- 
tional animals. 

Objection i. For a thing is called “voluntary** 
from voluntas (will). Now since the will is “in 
the reason,’*^ it cannot be in irrational animals. 
Therefore neither is there anything voluntary in 
them. 

Obj. 2. Further, according as human acts are 
voluntary, man is said to be master of his ac- 
tions. But irrational animals are not masters of 
their actions ; for “they act not ; rather are they 
acted upon,” as Damascene says (De Fide 
Orthod. ii)} Therefore there is no such thing as 
a voluntary act in irrational animals. 

Obj. 3. Further, Damascene says (ibid.y that 
“voluntary acts lead to praise and blame.** But 
neither praise nor blame is due to the acts of ir- 
rational animals. Therefore such acts are not 
voluntary. 

On the contrary f The Philosopher says^ that 
“both children and irrational animals partici- 
pate in the voluntary.** The same is said by 
Damascene {loc. cit.) and Gregory of Nyssa.® 

I answer that. As stated above (a. i), it is 
essential to the voluntary act that its principle 
be within the agent, together with some knowl- 
edge of the end. Now knowledge of the end is 
twofold: perfect and imperfect. Perfect knowl- 
edge of the end consists in not only apprehend- 
ing the thing which is the end, but also in know- 
ing it under the aspect of end, and the rela- 
tionship of the means to that end. And such 
knowledge belongs only to the rational nature. 
But imperfect knowledge of the end consists in 
mere apprehension of the end, without knowing 
it under the aspect of end, or the relationship of 
an act to the end. Such knowledge of the end is 
exercised by irrational animals through their 
senses and their natural estimative power. 

Consequently perfect knowledge of the end 
leads to the perfect voluntary act according as, 
having apprehended the end, a man can, from 
deliberating about the end and the means to it, 
be moved, or not moved, to gain that end. But 
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hnperfect knowledge of the end kadfi to^ the hOw 
perfect voluntary act, according as the agent 
prehends the end, but does not deliberate, and is 
moved to the end at once. Therefore the vdun- 
tary act in its perfection belongs to none but the 
rational nature; but the imperfect voluntary 
act pertains to even irrational animals. 

Reply Obj. 1. The will is the name of the ra- 
tional appetite, and consequently it cannot be in 
things devoid of reason. But the word “volun- 
tary” is derived from voluntas (will), and can 
be extended to those things in which there is 
some participation of will, by way of likeness. 
It is thus that voluntary action is attributed to 
irrational animals, in so far as they are moved 
to an end through some kind of knowledge. 

Reply Obj. 2. The fact that man is master of 
his actions is due to his being able to deliberate 
about them, for since the deliberating reason is 
indifferently disposed to opposite things, the 
will can be inclined to either. But it is not thus 
that voluntariness is in irrational animals, as 
stated above. 

Reply Obj. 3. Praise and blame are the result 
of the voluntary act, in which the perfect no- 
tion of voluntariness is to be found, such as is 
not to be found in irrational animals. 

Article 3. Whether There Can Be Voluntari- 
ness Without Any Act? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
seems that voluntariness cannot be without any 
act. 

Objection i. For that is voluntary which pro- 
ceeds from the will. But nothing can proceed 
from the will except through some act, at least 
an act of the will. Therefore there cannot be 
voluntariness without act. 

Obj. 2. Further, just as one is said to wish by 
an act of the will, so wlj^‘n the act of the will 
ceases, one is said not to wish. But not to wish 
causes involuntariness, which is opposed to vol- 
untariness. Therefore there can be nothing vol- 
untary when the act of the will ceases. 

Obj. 3. Further, knowledge is essential to the 
voluntary, as stated above (aa. 1,2). But knowl- 
edge involves an act. Therefore voluntariness 
cannot be without some act. 

On the contrary, the word “voluntary** is ap- 
plied to that of which we are masters. Now we 
are masters in respect of to act and not to act, 
to will and not to will. Therefore just as to act 
and to will are voluntary, so also are not to act 
and not to will. 

I answer that, Voluntary is what proceeds 
from the will. Now one thing proceeds from an- 
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other in two way$j First, directly, in which sense 
sdtmethiitgf proceeds from another inasmuch as 
this Other acts; for instance, heating from heat. 
Secondly, indirectly in which sense something 
proceeds from another through this other not 
acting; thus the sinking of a ship is set down to 
the helmsman, from his having ceased to steer. 
Bat we must take note that the cause of what 
follows from want of action is not always the 
agent as not acting, but only then when the 
agent can and ought to act. For if the helms- 
man were unable to steer the ship, or if the 
ship^s helm be not entrusted to him, the sinking 
of the ship would not be set down to him, al- 
though it might be due to his absence from the 
helm. 

Since, then, the will by willing and acting, is 
able, and sometimes ought, to hinder not-will- 
ing and not-acting, this not-willing and not-act- 
ing is imputed to the will as though arising from 
it. And thus it is that we can have the volun- 
tary without an act; sometimes without out- 
ward act, but with an interior act, for instance, 
when one wills not to act ; and sometimes with- 
out even an interior act, as when one does not 
will to act. 

Reply 01 )}. I. We apply the word voluntary*' 
not only to that which proceeds from the will 
directly, as from its action, but also to that 
which proceeds from it indirectly as from its in- 
action. 

Reply Ob}. 2. **Not to wish” is said in two 
senses. First, as though it were one word, and 
the infinitive of “I-do-not-wish.” Consequently 
just as when I say “I do not wish to read,” the 
sense is, “I wish not to read,” so “not to wish to 
read” is the same as “to wish not to read,” and 
in this sense “not to wi.sh” implies involuntari- 
ness. Secondly it is taken as a sentence, and 
then no act of the will is affirmed. And in this 
sense “not to wish” does not cause involunlari- 
ness. 

Reply Ob}. 3. Voluntariness requires an act 
of knowledge in the same way as it requires an 
act of will; namely, in order that it be in one’s 
power to consider, to wish, and to act. And then, 
just as not to wish, and not to act, when it is 
time to wish and to act, is voluntary, so is it 
voluntary not to consider. 

Article 4. Whether Violence Can Be 
Done to the Will? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
seems that violence can be done to the will. 

Ob}ection i. For everything can be compelled 
by that which is more powerful. But there is 


something, namely, God, that is more powerful 
than the human will. Therefore it can be coan^ 
pelted, at least by Him. 

Oh}. 2. Further, every passive subject is com- 
pelled by its active principle when it is changed 
by it. But the will is a passive force, “for it is a 
mover moved.”* Therefore, since it is sometimes 
moved by its active principle, it seems that 
sometimes it is compelled. 

Ob}. 3. Further, violent movement is that 
which is contrary to nature. But the movement 
of the will is sometimes contrary to nature, as 
is clear of the will’s movement to sin, which is 
contrary to nature, as Damascene says (Be 
Fide Orthod. iv, 20).* Therefore the movement 
of the will can be compelled. 

On the contrary f Augustine says® that what is 
done by the will is not done of necessity, Now, 
whatever is done under compulsion is done of 
necessity. Consequently what is done by the will 
cannot be compelled. Therefore the will cannot 
be compelled to act. 

I answer that^ The act of the will is twofold: 
one is its immediate act, as it were, elicited by 
it, namely, to wish; the other is an act of the 
will commanded by it, and put into execution 
by means of some other power, such as to walk 
and to speak, which are commanded by the will 
to be executed by means of the power of move- 
ment. 

As regards the commanded acts of the will, 
then, the will can suffer violence, in so far as 
violence can prevent the exterior members from 
executing the will's command. But as to the 
will’s own proper act, violence cannot be done 
to the will. 

The reason of this is that the act of the will 
is nothing else than an inclination proceeding 
from the interior principle of knowledge, just as 
the natural appetite is an inclination proceeding 
from an interior principle without knowledge. 
Now what is compelled or violent is from an ex- 
terior principle. Consequently it is contrary to 
the notion of the will’s own act that it should be 
subject to compulsion or violence, just as it is 
also contrary to the notion of the natural in- 
clination or movement of a stone that it should 
be borne upwards. For a stone may have an up- 
ward movement from violence, but that this vi- 
olent movement be from its natural inclination 
is impossible. In like manner a man may be 
dragged by force, but it is contrary to the very 
notion of violence that he be thus dragged of 
his own will. 

* Aristotle, Soul, in, lo (433*9; 
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Reply Obj. i. God Who is more powerful 
than the human will, can move the will of man, 
according to Prov. 21. 1: The heart of the king 
is in the hand of the Lord; whithersoever He 
will He shall turn it. But if this were by com- 
pulsion, it would no longer be by an act of the 
will, nor would the will itself be moved, but 
something else against the will. 

Reply Obj. 2. It is not always a violent move- 
ment when a passive subject is changed by its 
active principle, but only when this is done 
against the interior inclination of the passive 
subject. Otherwise every alteration and genera- 
tion of simple bodies would be unnatural and 
violent, whereas they are natural by reason of 
the natural interior aptitude of the matter or 
subject to such a disposition. In like manner 
when the will is moved according to its own in- 
clination by the appetible object, this move- 
ment is not violent but voluntary. 

Reply Obj. 3. That to which the will tends by 
sinning, although in reality, it is evil and con- 
trary to the rational nature, nevertheless is ap- 
prehended as something good and suitable to na- 
ture in so far as it is suitable to man by reason 
of some pleasurable sensation or some corrupt 
habit. 

Article 5. Whether Violence Causes 
Involuntariness? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
seems that violence does not cause involuntari- 
ness. 

Objection 1. For we speak of voluntariness 
and involuntariness in respect of the will. But 
violence cannot be done to the will, as shown 
above (a. 4). Therefore violence cannot cause 
involuntariness. 

Obj. 2. Further, that which is done involun- 
tarily is done with grief, as Damascene {De 
Fide Orthod. ii)* and the Philosopher^ say. But 
sometimes a man suffers compulsion without be- 
ing grieved thereby. Therefore violence does 
not cause involuntariness. 

Obj. 3. Further, what is from the will cannot 
be involuntary. But some violent actions pro- 
ceed from the will, for instance, when a man 
with a heavy body goes upwards, or when a man 
contorts his limbs in a way contrary to their 
natural flexibility. Therefore violence does not 
cause involuntariness. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher® and Dama- 
scene (loc. cit.) say that “thing.s done under 
compulsion are involuntary.” 
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I answer that, Violence is directly opposed to 
the voluntary, as likewise to the natural. For the 
voluntary and the natural have this in coiBmon, 
that both are from an intrinsic principle, where- 
as violence is from an extrinsic principle. And 
for this reason, just as in things devoid of 
knowledge, violence effects something against 
nature, so in things endowed with knowledge, 
it effects something against the will. Now that 
which is against nature is said to be unnatural ; 
and in like manner that which is against the will 
is said to be involuntary. Therefore violence 
causes involuntariness. 

Reply Obj. i. The involuntary is opposed to 
the voluntary. Now it has been said (a. 4) that 
not only the act, which proceeds immediately 
from the will, is called voluntary, but also the 
act commanded by the will. Consequently, as to 
the act which proceeds immediately from the 
will, violence cannot be done to the will, as 
stated above {ibid.). But as to the commanded 
act, the will can suffer violence, and conse- 
quently in this respect violence causes involun- 
tariness. 

Reply Obj, 2. As that is said to be natural 
which is according to the inclination of nature, 
so that is .said to be voluntary which is accord- 
ing to the inclination of the will. Now a thing is 
said to be natural in two ways. First, because it 
is from nature as from an active principle; thus 
it is natural for fire to produce heat. Secondly, 
according to a passive principle, because, name- 
ly, there is an innate inclination to receive an ac- 
tion from an extrinsic principle; thus the move- 
ment of the heavens is said to be natural by rea- 
son of the natural aptitude in a heavenly body 
'to receive such movement, although the cause 
of that movement is a voluntary agent. In like 
manner an act is said to be voluntary in two 
ways. First, in regard to action, for instance, 
when one wishes to act ; secondly, in regard to 
passion, as when one wishes to be acted upon by 
another. Hence when action is brought to bear 
on something by an extrinsic agent, as long as 
the will to suffer that action remains in the pas- 
sive subject there is not violence absolutely, for 
although the patient does nothing by way of ac- 
tion, he does something by being willing to suf- 
fer. Consequently this cannot be called involun- 
tary. 

Reply Obj. 3. As the Philosopher says,^ the 
movement of an animal by which at times an 
animal is moved against the natural inclination 
of the body, although it is not natural to the 
body, is nevertheless somewhat natural to the 
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animal, to which It is natural to be moved ac- 
cording to its appetite. Accordingly this is vio- 
lent not absolutely, but relatively. The same re- 
mark applies in the case of one who contorts his 
limbs in a way that is contrary to their natural 
disposition. For this is violent relatively, that is, 
as to that particular limb, but not absolutely, 
that is, as to the man himself. 

AaTiCLE 6. Whether Fear Causes Involufi'^ 
tariness Simply? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It 
seems that fear causes involuntariness simply. 

Objection i. For just as is violence with re- 
spect to that which is contrary to the will at the 
time, so is fear with respect to a future evil 
which is contrary to the will. But violence causes 
involuntariness absolutely. Therefore fear too 
causes involuntariness absolutely. 

Obj, 2. Further, that which is such of itself, 
remains such, whatever be added to it; thus 
what is hot of itself, as long as it remains, is 
still hot, whatever be added to it. But that which 
is done through fear is involuntary in itself. 
Therefore, even with the addition of fear, it is 
involuntary. 

Obj. 3. Further, that which is such, subject to 
a condition, is such relatively; but what is such 
without any condition, is such absolutely; thus 
what is necessary, subject to a condition, is 
necessary relatively: but what is necessary abso- 
lutely, is necessary simply. But that which is 
done through fear is absolutely involuntary, 
and is not voluntary save under a condition, 
namely, in order that the evil feared may be 
avoided. Therefore that which is done through 
fear, is involuntary simply. 

On the contrary j Gregory of Nyssa* and the 
Philosopher^ say that such things as are done 
through fear are voluntary rather than involun- 
tary. 

/ answer that, As the Philosopher says^ and 
likewise Gregory of Nyssa in his book on Man 
(Nemesius, loc. cit.), such things as are done 
through fear are of a mixed character, being 
partly voluntary and partly involuntary. For 
that which is done through fear, considered in 
itself, is not voluntary; but it becomes volun- 
tary in this particular case, in order, namely, to 
avoid the evil feared. 

But if the matter be considered rightly, such 
things are voluntary rather than involuntary; 
for they are voluntary absolutely, but involun- 
tary relatively. For a thing is said to be abso- 
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lutdy, According as it is in act; but according as 
it is only in the apprehension, it is not absolute- 
ly, but relativdy. Now that which is done 
through fear is in act in so far as it is done. For, 
since acts are concerned with singulars, and the 
singular, as such, is here and now, that which is 
done is in act, in so far as it is here and now and 
under other individuating circumstances. And 
that which is done through fear, is voluntary, in 
so far a.s it is here and now, that is to say, in so 
far as in this instance it hinders a greater evil 
which was feared ; thus the throwing of the Cargo 
into the sea becomes voluntary during the storm, 
through fear of the danger. And so it is clear 
that it is voluntary absolutely. And hence it is 
that w'hat is done out of fear possesses the char- 
acter of being voluntary, because its principle 
is within. But if we consider what is done 
through fear as being outside this particular 
case, and according as it is averse to the will, 
this is merely something existing in our reason. 
And consequently what is done through fear is 
involuntary, considered in that respect, that is 
to say, outside the actual circumstances of the 
case. 

Reply Obj. i. Tilings done through fear and 
compulsion differ not only according to present 
and future time, but also in this, that the will 
does not consent, but is moved entirely counter 
to that which is done through compulsion, 
whereas what is done through fear becomes vol- 
untary because the will is moved towards it, al- 
though not for its own sake, but on account of 
something else, that is, in order to avoid an 
evil which is feared. For the conditions of a vol- 
untary act are satisfied if it be done on account 
of something else voluntary, since the voluntary 
is not only what we will for its own sake, as an 
end, but also what we will for the sake of some- 
thing else, as an end. It is clear therefore that in 
what is done from compulsion, the will does 
nothing inwardly ; but in what is done through 
fear, the will does something. Accordingly, as 
Gregory of Nyssa (Nemesius, loc. cit.) says, in 
order to exclude things done through fear, a vio- 
lent action is defined as not only one, “the prin- 
ciple of which is from without,’' but with the 
addition, “in which he that suffers violence in 
no way concurs,” because the will of him that is 
in fear does concur somewhat in that which he 
does through fear. 

Reply Obj. 2. Things that are such absolutely 
remain such, whatever be added to them, for in- 
stance, a cold thing, or a white thing ; but things 
that are such relatively, vary according as they 
are compared with different things. For what is 
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hig in <x»japad 5 on witl^ one thing is small in 
comparison with another. Now a thing is said to 
be voltmtary, not only for its own sake, as it 
were absolutely, but also for the sake of some- 
thing else, as it were relatively. Accordingly, 
nothing prevents a thing which was not volun- 
tary in comparison with one thing from becom- 
ing voluntary when compared with another. 

Reply Obj. 3. That which is done through 
fear is voluntary without any condition, that is 
to say, according as it is actually done ; but it is 
involuntary under a certain condition » that is, if 
such a fear were not threatening. Consequently, 
this argument proves rather the opposite. 

Article 7. Whether Concupiscence Causes 
Involuntariness? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article: It 
would seem that concupiscence causes involun- 
tariness. 

Objection i. For just as fear is a passion, so is 
concupiscence. But fear causes involuntariness 
to a certain extent. Therefore concupiscence 
does so too. 

Obj, 2, Further, just as the timid man through 
fear acts counter to that which he proposed, so 
does the incontinent, through concupiscence. 
But fear causes involuntariness to a certain ex- 
tent. Therefore concupiscence does so also. 

Obj. 3. Further, knowledge is necessary for 
voluntariness. But concupiscence impairs 
knowledge; for the Philosopher says^ that de- 
light, or the lust of pleasure, destroys the judg- 
ment of prudence. Therefore concupiscence 
causes involuntariness. 

On the contrary j Damascene says (De Fide 
Orthod, ii, 24) “The involuntary act deserves 
mercy or indulgence, and is done with regret.’* 
But neither of these can be said of that which 
is done out of concupiscence. Therefore concu- 
piscence does not cause involuntariness. 

I answer that, Concupiscence does not cause 
involuntariness, but rather makes something to 
be voluntary. For a thing is said to be volun- 
tary from the fact that the will is moved to it. 
Now concupiscence inclines the will to desire 
the object of concupiscence. Therefore the effect * 
of concupiscence is to make something to be 
voluntary rather than involuntary. 

Reply Obj. i. Fear regards evil, but concu- 
piscence regards good. Now evil of itself is 
counter to the will, whereas good harmonizes 
with the will. Therefore fear is more inclined 
than concupiscence to cause involuntariness. 

Reply Obj. 2. He who acts from fear remains 
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averse in his will tp; that adiich beidoes, Consid- 
ered in itself. Bnt he^at acts from concpfns- 
cence, for example, an incontinent man, does 
not retain his former will whereby be repudiated 
the object of his concupiscence ; for bis will is 
changed, so that he desires that which previ- 
ously he repudiated. Accordingly, that which is 
done out of fear is involuntary to a certain ex- 
tent, but that which is done from concupiscence 
is in no way involuntary. For the man who yields 
to concupiscence acts counter to that which he 
purposed at first, but not counter to that which 
he desires now; but the timid man acts counter 
to that which in itself he desires now. 

Reply Obj, 3. If concupiscence were to de- 
stroy knowledge altogether, as happens with 
those whom concupiscence has rendered mad, 
it would follow that concupiscence would take 
away voluntariness. And yet, properly speaking, 
it would not result in the act being involuntary, 
because in things bereft of reason, there is nei- 
ther voluntary nor involuntary. But sometimes 
in those actions which are done from concupis- 
cence, knowledge is not completely destroyed, 
because the power of knowing is not taken away 
entirely, but only the actual consideration in 
some particular possible act. Nevertheless, this 
itself is voluntary, according as by voluntary 
we mean that which is in the power of the will, 
as not to act and not to will, and in like man- 
ner not to consider; for the will can resist the 
passion, as we shall state later on (q. x, a. 3 ; 

Q. LXXVII, A. 7). 

Article 8. W he t her Ignorance Causes 
Involuntariness? 

, We proceed thtis to the Eighth Article: It 
seems that ignorance does not cause involun- 
tariness. 

Objection 1. For the “involuntary act de- 
serves pardon,” as Damascene .says {De Fide 
Orthod. ii, 24).^ But sometimes that which is 
done through ignorance does not deserve par- 
don, according to I Cor. 14. 38: // any man 
know not, he shall not be known. Therefore ig- 
norance does not cause involuntariness. 

Obj. 2. Further, every sin implies ignorance, 
according to Prov. 14. 22: They err, that work 
evil. If, therefore, ignorance causes involuntari- 
ness, it would follow that every sin is involun- 
tary, which is opposed to the saying of August- 
ine, that “every sin is voluntary” {De Vera 
Relig. xiv).’* 

Obj. 3. Further, “involuntariness is not with- 
out sadness,” as Damascene says {loc, cit,). 

•PG94.9S3. ^ PL 34. 133. 
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But soiiHs thiugs are done oiit of igtiorance, but 
without sadness; for instance, a man may kill a 
foe, whom he wishes to kill, thinking at the time 
that he is killing a stag. Therefore ignorance 
does not cause involuntariness* 

On the contrwry, Damascene (/oc. cit.) and 
the Philosopher* say that “what is done through 
ignorance is involuntary.’’ 

/ answer thaty Ignorance causes involuntari- 
ness, by the very fact that it excludes knowl- 
edge, which is a necessary condition of volun- 
tariness, as was declared above (a. i). But not 
every kind of ignorance deprives one of this 
knowledge. Accordingly, we must take note that 
ignorance has a threefold relationship to the act 
of the will: in one way, concomitantly; in an- 
other, consequently; in a third way, antecedent- 
ly. Ignorance is concomitant to the act when a 
person is ignorant of wbat he is doing but would 
do it just the same if he knew. For then, ignor- 
ance does not induce one to wish this to be done, 
but it just happens that a thing is at the same 
time done and not known ; thus in the example 
given (obj. 3) a man did indeed wish to kill his 
foe, but killed him in ignorance, thinking to kill 
a stag. And ignorance of this kind, as the Phi- 
losopher states,* does not cause involuntariness, 
since it is not the cause of anything that is 
averse to the will ; but it causes non-voluntari- 
ness, since that which is unknown cannot be 
actually willed. 

Ignorance is consequent to the act of the will 
in so far as ignorance itself is voluntary and this 
happens in two ways, in accordance with the 
two kinds of voluntary acts mentioned above. 
(a. 3). First, because the act of the will is 
brought to bear on the ignorance, as when a 
man wishes not to know, that he may have an 
excuse for sin, or that he may not be withheld 
from sin, according to Job 21.14: We desire not 
the knowledge of Thy ways. And this is called 
“affected ignorance.” Secondly, ignorance is said 
to be voluntary with respect to that which one 
can and ought to know, for in this sense not to 
act and not to will are said to be voluntary, as 
stated above (a. 3). And ignorance of this kind 
happens either when one does not actually con- 
sider what one can and aught to consider, which 
is called “ignorance of evil choice,” and arises 
from some passion or habit ; or it happens when 
one does not take the trouble to acquire the 
knowledge which one ought to have in which 
sense, ignorance of the general principles of law, 
which one ought to know, is voluntary, as being 
^EtkkSf m, I (xiio^). 


due to negligence. Accdrdingly if, in dtbnr of 
these ways, ignorance is voluntary, it canhuf 
cause involuntariness simply. Neverthdesa, ft 
causes involuntariness relatively, since it pre- 
cedes the movement of the will towards the act, 
indiich movement would not be, if there wett 
knowledge. 

Ignorance is antecedent to the act of the wftl 
when it is not voluntary, and yet is the Cause of 
man’s willing what he would not will otherwise. 
Thus a man may be ignorant of some circinn- 
stance of his act which he was not bound to 
know, the result being that he does that which 
he would not do if he knew of that circum- 
stance; for instance, a man, after taking proper 
precaution, may not know that someone i$ 
coming along the road, so that he shoots an ar- 
row and slays a passer-by. Such ignorance 
causes involuntariness absolutely. 

From this may be gathered the solution of the 
objections. For the first objection deals with ig- 
norance of what a man is bound to know. The 
second, with ignorance of choice, which ia 
voluntary to a certain extent, as stated above. 
The third, of that ignorance which is concomi^ 
tant with the act of the will. 

QUESTION VII 

Of the circumstances of human acts 
{In Four Articles) 

We must now consider the circumstances of hu- 
man acts, under which head there are four 
points of inquiry: (i) What is a circumstance? 
(2) Whether a theologian should take note of 
the circumstances of human acts? (3) How 
many circumstances are there? (4) Which are 
the most important of them? 

Article i. Whether a Circumstance Is an 
Accident of a Human Act? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that a circumstance is not an acci- 
dent of a human act. 

Objection i. For Tully sa}^ {De Invent. 
Rhetor, i)* that a circumstance is that from 
which an orator adds authority and strength to 
his argument. But oratorical arguments are de- 
rived principally from things pertaining to the 
substance of a thing, such as the definition, the 
genus, the species, and the like, from which also 
Tully declares that an orator should draw his 
arguments.* Therefore a circumstance is not an 
accident of a human act. 

s Chap. 17 (DD 1, 99). 
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Ohj, 2. Further, “to be in” is proper to an ac*- 
ddent But that which surrounds (circumstat) 
is rather out than in. Therefore the circum*- 
stances are not accidents of human acts. 

Obj, 3. Further, an accident has no accident. 
But human acts themselves are accidents. 
Therefore the circumstances are not accidents 
of acts. 

On the contrary f The particular conditions of 
any singular thing are called its individuating 
accidents. But the Philosopher calls the circum- 
stances particular things, i.e., the particular 
conditions of each act.* Therefore the circum- 
stances are individual accidents of human acts. 

/ answer that, Since, according to the Philoso- 
pher,^ words are the signs of what we under- 
stand, it must be that in naming things we fol- 
low the process of intellectual knowledge. Now 
our intellectual knowledge proceeds from the 
better known to the less known. Accordingly 
with us, names of more known things are trans- 
ferred so as to signify things less known; and 
hence it is that, as stated in the Metaphysics,^ 
the notion of distance has been transferred 
from things that are apart locally, to all kinds 
of oppo.sition, and in like manner words that 
signify local movement are employed to desig- 
nate all other movements, because bodies which 
are circumscribed by place, arc best known to 
us. And hence it is that the word “circumstance” 
has passed from things in place to human acts. 

Now in things in place, that is said to sur- 
round something which is outside it, but touches 
it, or is near to it in place. Accordingly, what- 
ever conditions are outside the substance of an 
act and yet in some way touch the human act 
are called circumstances. Now what is outside a 
thing’s substance but pertains to that thing, is 
called its accident. Therefore the circumstances 
of human acts should be called their accidents. 

Reply Obj. I. The orator gives strength to his 
argument, in the first place, from the substance 
of the act, and, secondly, from the circum- 
stances of the act. Thus a man becomes indict- 
able, first, through being guilty of murder; sec- 
ondly, through having done it deceitfully, or 
from motives of greed, or at a holy time or 
place, and so forth. And so in the passage 
quoted, it is said pointedly that the orator “adds 
strength to his argument,” as though this were 
something secondary. 

Reply Obj, 2. A thing is said to be an accident 
of something in two ways. First, from being in 

» Ethics, III, I (iiio** 33 ). 
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that thing; thus, whiteness is said to be an acci- 
dent of Socrates. Secondly, because it is togeth- 
er with that thing in the same subject; thus, 
whiteness is an accident of music, in so far as 
they meet in the same subject^ so as to touch 
one another, as it were. And in this sense cir- 
cumstances are said to be the accidents of hu- 
man acts. 

Reply Obj. 3. As stated above (Reply 2), an 
accident is said to be the accident of an accident, 
from the fact that they meet in the same sub- 
ject. But this happens in two ways. First, in so 
far as two accidents are both related to the 
same subject without any relation to one an- 
other, as whiteness and music in Socrates. Sec- 
ondly, when such accidents arc related to one 
another, as when the subject receives one acci- 
dent by means of the other ; for instance, a body 
receives colour by means of its surface. And in 
this way also one accident is said to be in an- 
other; for we speak of colour as being in the 
surface. 

Accordingly, circumstances are related to acts 
in both these ways. For some circumstances that 
have a relation to acts pertain to the agent 
otherwise than through the act, such as place 
and condition of person; but others belong to 
the agent by reason of the act, as for example 
the manner in which the act is done. 

Article 2. Whether Theologians Should Take 
Note of the Circumstances of Human Acts? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that theologians should not take note of 
the circumstances of human acts. 

Objection i. Because theologians do not con- 
sider human acts otherwise than according to 
their quality of good or evil. But it seems that 
circumstances cannot give quality to human 
acts, for a thing is ne^•or qualified, formally 
speaking, by that which is outside it, but by 
that which is in it. Therefore theologians should 
not take note of the circumstances of acts. 

Obj. 2. Further, circumstances are the acci- 
dents of acts. But one thing may be subject to 
an infinity of accidents; hence the Philosopher 
says'* that “no art or science considers accidental 
being,” except the art of sophistry. Therefore 
the theologian has not to consider circum- 
stances. 

Obj. 3. Further, the consideration of circum- 
stances belongs to the rhetorician. But rhetoric 
is not a part of theology. Therefore it is not a 
theologian’s business to consider circumstances. 

On the contrary, Ignorance of circumstances 

4 Metaphysics, vi, 2 (i026**3). 
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causes an act to be mvduntary, according to 
Damascene (De Fide Orthod, ii)‘ and Gregory 
of Nyssa (Nemesius,“-De Nat. Haiti, xxxi').* 
But in voluntariness excuses from sin, the con- 
sideration of which belongs to the theologian. 
Therefore circumstances also should be consid- 
ered by the theologian. 

/ answer that, Circumstances come under the 
consideration of the theologians for a threefold 
reason. First, because the theologian considers 
human acts in so far as man is thereby ordered 
to Happiness. Now, everything that is ordered 
to an end should be proportionate to that end. 
But acts are made proportionate to an end by 
means of a certain commensurateness, which re- 
sults from the due circumstances. Hence the 
theologian has to consider the circumstances. 
Secondly, because the theologian considers hu- 
man acts according as they are found to be good 
or evil, better or worse, and this diversity de- 
pends on circumstances, as we shall see further 
on (q. XVIII, AA. 10, ir ; q. lxxiii, a. 7). Third- 
ly, because the theologian considers human acts 
under the aspect of merit and demerit, which is 
proper to human acts ; and for this it is requi- 
site that they be voluntary. Now a human act is 
judged to be voluntary or involuntary according 
to knowledge or ignorance of circumstances, as 
stated above (cf. q. vi, a. 8). Therefore the 
theologian has to consider circumstances. 

Reply Ohj. i. Good ordered to the end is said 
to be useful, and this implies some kind of rela- 
tion ; therefore the Philosopher says® that “good 
in relation to something, is the useful.” Now, in 
the genus “relation” a thing is denominated not 
only according to that which is inherent in the 
thing, but also according to that which is ex- 
trinsic to it, as may be seen in the expressions 
right and left, equal and unequal, and the like. 
Accordingly, since the goodness of acts con- 
sists in their usefulness to the end, nothing hin- 
ders their being called good or bad according to 
their proportion to extrinsic things adjacent to 
them. 

Reply Obj. 2. Accidents which are altogether 
accidental are neglected by every art, by reason 
of their uncertainty and infinity. But accidents 
of this kind are not what we call circumstances, 
because circumstances, although, as stated above 
(a. i), they are extrinsic to the act, nevertheless 
are in a kind of contact with it, by being re- 
lated to it. Proper accidents, however, come un- 
der the consideration of art. 

Reply Obj. 3. The consideration of circum- 
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Stances bdongs to the moralist, the politician, 
and the rhetorician. To the moralist, in so far 
as with respect to circumstances we find or lose 
the mean of virtue in human acts and passions. 
To the politician and to the rhetorician, in so 
far as circumstances make acts to be worthy of 
praise or blame, of excuse or indictment. In dif- 
ferent ways, however, because where the rhetori- 
cian persuades, the politician judges. To the 
theologian this consideration belongs in all the 
w’ays mentioned, since to him all the other arts 
are subservient ; for he has to consider virtuous 
and vicious acts, just as the moralist does, and 
with the rhetorician and politician he considers 
acts according as they are deserving of reward 
or punishment. 

Article 3. Whether the Circumstances Are 
Properly Set Forth in the Third Book of Ethics? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that the circumstances are not prop- 
erly set forth in the Ethics.^ 

Objection i. For a circumstance of an act is 
described as something outside the act. Now 
time and place answer to this description. There- 
fore there are only two circumstances, namely, 
when and where. 

Obj. 2. Further, we judge from the circum- 
stances whether a thing is well or ill done. But 
this belongs to the mode of an act. Therefore all 
the circumstances are included under one, which 
is the mode of acting. 

Obj. 3. Further, circumstances are not part of 
the substance of an act. But the causes of an 
act seem to belong to its substance. Therefore 
no circumstance should be taken from the cause 
of the act itself. Accordingly, neither “who,” 
nor “why,” nor “about what,” are circum- 
stances, since “who” refers to the efficient cause, 
“why” to the final cause, and “about what” to 
the material cause. 

On the contrary is the authority of the Philos- 
opher in the Ethics.^ 

1 answer that, Tully, in his Rhetoric {De In'- 
vent. Rhetor, i),® gives seven circumstances, 
which are contained in this verse : 

Quis, quid, ubi, quibus auxiliis, cur, quomodo, 
quando — 

Who, what, where, by what aids, why, how, 
and when. 

For in acts we must take note of who did it, 
by what aids or instruments he did it*, what he 
did, where he did it. why he did it, how and 
when he did it. But Aristotle in the Ethics'^ 

* Aristotle, iii, i (iin“3). » in, i (iiii*3), 
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added yet lunothet, namely, abont what^ which 
Tully indoded in the circumstance what. 

reason of this enumeration may be set 
down as follows. For a circumstance is described 
as something outside the substance of the act, 
and yet in a way touching it. Now this happens 
in three ways: first, in so far as it touches the 
act itself; secondly, in so far as it touches the 
cause of the act ; thirdly, in so far as it touches 
the effect. It touches the act itself either by way 
of measure, as time and place, or by way of 
qualifying the act, as the mode of acting. It 
touches the effect when we consider what is done. 
It touches the cause of the act, as to the final 
cause, by the circumstance why ; as to the mate- 
rial cause, or object, in the circumstance about 
what; as to the principal efficient cause, in the 
circumstance who; and as to the instrumental 
agent cause, in the circumstance by what aids. 

Reply Obj. i. Time and place surround (cir- 
cumstant) the act by way of measure, but the 
others surround the act by touching it in any 
other way, while at the same time they are ex- 
trinsic to the substance of the act. 

Reply Obj. 2. This mode “well” or “ill” is not 
a circumstance, but results from all the circum- 
stances. But the mode which pertains to a qual- 
ity of the act is a special circumstance; for in- 
stance, that a man walk fast or slowly, that he 
strike hard or gently, and so forth. 

Reply Obj. 3. A condition of the cause, on 
which the substance of the act depends, is not 
a circumstance but an additional condition. 
Thus, in regard to the object, it is not a circum- 
stance of theft that the object is another’s prop- 
erty, for this belongs to the substance of the act, 
but that it be great or small. And the same ap- 
plies to the other causes. For the end that spe- 
cifies the act is not a circumstance, but some 
additional end. Thus, that a valiant man act 
valiantly for the sake of the good of the virtue 
of fortitude is not a circumstance, but rather if 
he act valiantly for the sake of the delivery of 
the state, or of Christendom, or some such pur- 
pose. The same is to be said with regard to the 
circumstance what ; for that a man by pouring, 
water on someone should happen to wash him’ 
is not a circumstance of the washing, but that 
in doing so he give him a chill, or scald him, 
heal him or harm him, these are circumstances. 

Article 4. Whether the Most Important 
Circumstances Are '*Why** and **In 
What the Act Consists?** 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that these are not the most impor- 


tant circumstances, namely, and those 
which the act is,” as stated in 

Objection 1. For those “in which the act ite” 
seem to be place and time, and these do not 
seem to be the most important of the circUm* 
stances, since, of them all, they are the most ex- 
trinsic to the act. Therefore “those things in 
which the act is” are not the most important cir- 
cumstances. 

Obj. 2. Further, the end of a thing is extrinsic 
to it. Therefore it is not the most important cir- 
cumstance. 

Obj. 3. Further, that which holds the fore* 
most place in regard to each thing is its cause 
and its form. But the cause of an act is the per* 
son that does it, while the form of an act is the 
manner in which it is done. Therefore these two 
circumstances seem to be of the greatest impor- 
tance. 

On the contrary, Gregory of Nyssa* says that 
“the most important circumstances are why it 
is done and what is done.” 

I answer that, As stated above (q. i, a. i), 
acts are properly called human according as 
they are voluntary. Now, the motive and object 
of the will is the end. Therefore that circum- 
stance is the most important of all which touches 
the act on the part of the end, namely, the cir- 
cumstance “why”; and the second in impor- 
tance is that which touches the very substance 
of the act, namely, the circumstance “what he 
did.” As to the other circumstances, they are 
more or less important according as they more 
or less approach to these. 

Reply Obj. i. By those things “in which the 
act is” the Philosopher does not mean time 
and place, but those circumstances that are 
joined to the act itself. Therefore Gregory of 
Nyssa, as though he were explaining the dic- 
tum of the Philosopher instead of the latter^s 
term, — “in which the act is,” said, “what is 
done.” 

Reply Obj. 2. Although the end is not part 
of the substance of the act, yet it is the most 
important cause of the act, since it moves the 
agent to act. Therefore the moral act is spe- 
cified chiefly by the end. 

Reply Obj. 3. The person that does the act is 
the cause of that act in so far as he is moved to 
it by the end; and it is chiefly in this respect 
that he is ordered to the act ; but the other con- 
ditions of the person have not such an impor- 
tant relation to the act. As to the mode, it is not 
the substantial form of the act, for in an act the 
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substantial form depends on the object and term 
otendj but it is^ as it were, a certain accidental 
quality of the act. 

QUESTION VIII 

Of the will, in reoaed to what it 
WILLS 

{In Three Articles) 

We must now consider the differs! acts of the 
will; and in the first place, those acts which be- 
long to the will itself immediately, as being 
elicited by the will; secondly, those acts which 
are commanded by the will (q. xvii). 

Now the will is moved to the end, and to the 
means to the end. We must therefore consider 

(1) Those acts of the will by which it is moved 
to the end; and (2) those whereby it is moved 
to the means (q. xiii). And since it seems that 
there are three acts of the will in reference to 
the end; namely, volition, enjoyment, and in- 
tention, we must consider (i) Volition; (2) en- 
joyment (q. xi); (3) intention ('q. xii). — Con- 
cerning the first, three things must be consid- 
ered; (i) Of what things is the will? (2) By 
what is the will moved (q. ix)? (3) How is it 
moved (q. x)? 

Under the first head there are three points of 
inquiry: (i) Whether the will is of good only? 

(2) Whether it is of the end only, or also of the 
means? (3) If in any way it is of the means, 
whether it is moved to the end and to the means 
by the one movement? 

Article i. Whether the Will Is of Good Only? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It seems 
that the will is not of good only. 

Objection i. For the same power regards 
opposites; for instance, sight regards white 
and black. But good and evil are opposites. 
Therefore the will is not only of good, but also 
of evil. 

Obj. 2. Further, rational powers can be di- 
rected to opposite purposes, according to the 
Philosopher.^ But the wdll is a rational powder, 
since it is “in the reason,” as is stated in the 
book of the Sotd} Therefore the will can be 
directed to opposites. And consequently its 
volition is not confined to good, but extends 
to evil. 

Obj. 3. Further, good and being are converti- 
ble. But will is directed not only to beings, but 
also to non-beings. For sometimes we will not 
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will future wbkK are uoi actual 
Therefore the will is not of good only. . 

On th^ contrary f Diony^iusisays (Uiv* 
iv)^ that “evil is outside the scope of the will*” 
and that “all things desire good.”^ 

I ansmer that, The will is a rational 
Now every appetite is only of something gocfd. 
The reason of this is that the appetite is nothing 
else than an inclination of a person desirous of 
a thing towards that thing. Now every inclina- 
tion is to something like and suitable to the 
thing inclined. Since, therefore, everything, in 
so far as it is being and substance, is a good, it 
must be that every inclination is to something 
good. And hence it is that the Philosopher says* 
that “the good is that which all desire.” 

But it must be noted that since every inclina- 
tion follows from a form, the natural appetite 
results from a form existing in nature, while the 
sensitive appetite, as also the intellectual or rUr 
tional appetite, which we call the will* follows 
from an apprehended form. Therefore, just as 
the natural appetite tends to good existing in a 
thing, so the animal or voluntary appetite tends 
to a good which is apprehended. Consequently, 
in order that the will tend to anything, it is 
requisite, not that this be good in very truth, 
but that it be apprehended under the aspect of 
good. Therefore the Philosopher says** that “the 
end is a good, or an apparent good.” 

Reply Obj. i. The same power regards oppo- 
sites, but it is not referred to them in the same 
way. Accordingly, the will is referred both to 
good and to evil, but to good, by desiring it, to 
evil by shunning it. Therefore the actual desire 
of good is called “volition,”^ meaning thereby 
the act' of the will ; for it is in this sense that we 
are now speaking of the will. On the other hand, 
the shunning of evil is better described as “noli- 
tion.” Therefore, just as volition is of good, SO 
nolition is of evil. 

Reply Obj. 2. A rational power is not directed 
to any opposite whatsoever, but to those which 
are contained under its proper object, for no 
power seeks other than its proper object. Now, 
the object of the will is good. And so the w^ 
can be directed to such opposites as are con- 
tained under good, such as to be moved, or to 
be at rest, to speak or to be silent, and the like, 
for the will can be directed to either under the 
aspect of good. 

■ Scjct. 32 (PG 3 , 73?)‘ * Sect. 10 (PG 3t 7o8). 

* Ethics, i, I (ioQ 4 ® 3 ). • Physics, n, 3 (i 9 <;* 26 ). 

^ In hat\n,^voluntas. To avoid confusion with votumas 
(the will) St Thomas adds a word of exf^nation, which 
in the translation may appear superfluous. 
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Reply Obj. 3. That ^hteh is not a being In na- 
ture is considered as a being in the reason, and 
thus negations and priviiitions are said to be ^be- 
ings of reason.” In this way, too, future things, 
in so far as they are apprehended, are beings. 
Accordingly, in so far as things of this kind are 
beings, they are apprdiended under the aspect 
of good; and it is thus that the will is directed 
to them. Therefore the Philosopher says‘ that 
to lack evil has the nature of a good. 

Article 2. Whether Volition Is oj the End 
Only, or Also of the Means? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that volition is not of the means, but of 
the end only. 

Objection i. For the Philosopher says* that 
‘Volition is of the end, while choice is of the 
means.” 

Obj. 2. Further, “For objects differing in genus 
there are corresponding different powers of the 
soul.”* Now, the end and the means are in differ- 
ent genera of good, because the end, which is 
either the virtuous good (bonum honestum) or 
the good of pleasure, is in the genus quality, or 
action, or passion; but “the good which is use- 
ful, and is directed to an end, is in the genus 
relation.”^ Therefore, if volition is of the end, 
it is not of the means. 

Obj. 3. Further, habits are proportionate to 
powers, since they arc perfections of them. But 
in those habits which are called practical arts, 
the end belongs to one, and the means to an- 
other art ; thus the use of a ship, which is its end, 
belongs to the (art of the) helmsman; but the 
building of the ship, which is directed to the end, 
belongs to the art of the shipwright. Therefore, 
since volition is of the end, it is not of the 
means. 

Ofi the contrary j In natural things, a thing 
passes through the middle space and arrives at 
the term by the same power. But the means are 
a kind of middle space, through which one ar- 
rives at the end or term. Therefore, if volition 
is of the end, it is also of the means. 

I answer that, The word voluntas sometimes 
designates the power of the will, sometimes its 
act.* Accordingly, if we speak of the will as 
a power, it extends both to the end and to 
the means. For every power extends to those 
things in which may be found the nature of its 
object in any way whatever ; thus the sight ex- 
tends to all things whatsoever that are in 

» Ethics, V, I (i i2q*»8). * Ibid., ni, 2 (i 1 1 1*»26). 

» Itnd., VI, I (1139*8). 1, 6 (io96‘*26). 

( Cf. A. I, note. 


any way coloured. Now the aspect of good, 
which is the object of the power of will, may 
be found not only in the end but also in the 
means. 

If, however, we speak of the will in regard to 
its act, then, properly speaking, volition is of 
the end only. Because every act denominated 
from a power designates the simple act of that 
power; thus to understand designates the simple 
act of the understanding. Now the simple act of 
a power is directed towards what is in itself the 
object of that power. But that which is good and 
willed for itself is the end. Therefore volition, 
properly speaking, is of the end itself. On the 
other hand, the means are good and willed not 
for themselves, but as related to the end. There- 
fore the will is directed to them only in so far 
as it is directed to the end, so that what it wills 
in them is the end. Thus, to understand, is prop- 
erly directed to things that are known in them- 
selves, that is, principles ; but we do not speak 
of understanding with regard to things known 
through principles except is so far as we see the 
principles in those things. “For in morals the 
end is what principles are in speculative sci- 
ence.”* 

Reply Obj. i. The Philosopher is speaking of 
the will in reference to the simple act of the will, 
not in reference to the power of the will. 

Reply Obj. 2. There are different powers for 
objects that differ in genus and are of equal de- 
gree; for instance, sound and colour are differ- 
ent genera of sensibles, to which are referred 
hearing and sight. But the useful and the vir- 
tuous are related to one another not in an equal 
degree, but as that which is of itself, and that 
'Which is in relation to another. Now objects 
of this kind are always referred to the same 
power; for instance, the pow^r of sight per- 
ceives both colour and light by which colour 
is seen. 

Reply Obj, 3. Not everything that diversifies 
habits diversifies the powers, since habits are 
certain determinations of powers to certain spe- 
cial acts. Moreover, every practical art consid- 
ers both the end and the means. For the art of 
the helmsman does indeed consider the end, as 
that which it effects; and the means, as that 
which it commands. On the other hand, the ship- 
building art considers the means as that which it 
effects; but it considers that which is the end, 
as that to which it orders what it effects. And 
again, in every practical art there is an end 
proper to it, and means that belong properly to 
that art. 

• C£. Aristotle. Ethics, vii, 8 (1151*16). 
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Article 3. Whether the Will Is Moved by the 
Same Act to the End and to the Means? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that the will is moved by the same 
act, to the end and to the means. 

Objection i. Because according to the Philos- 
opher,^ ‘‘where one thing is on account of an- 
other there is only one.’’ But the will does not 
will the means save on account of the end. 
Therefore it is moved to both by the same act. 

Ohj. 2. Further, the end is the reason for will- 
ing the means, just as light is the reason of see- 
ing colours. But light and colours are seen by 
the same act. Therefore the movement of the 
will, whereby it wills the end and the means is 
one and the same. 

Obj, 3. Further, the movement which tends 
through the middle space to the term is one and 
the same natural movement. But the means are 
related to the end as the middle space is to the 
term. Therefore (he movement of the will where- 
by it is directed to the end and to the means is 
one and the same. 

On the contrary f Acts are diversified accord- 
ing to their objects. But the end is a different 
species of good from the means, which are a 
useful good. Therefore the will is not moved to 
both by the same act. 

/ answer that. Since the end is willed in itself, 
whereas the means, as such, are only willed for 
the end, it is evident that the will can be moved 
to the end, as such, without being moved to the 
means; but it cannot be moved to the means, as 
such, unless it is moved to the end. Accordingly 
the will is moved to the end in two ways: first, 
to the end absolutely and in itself ; secondly, as 
the reason for willing the means. Hence it is evi- 
dent that the will is moved by one and the same 
movement, — to the end, as the reason for will- 
ing the means, and to the means themselves. 
But the act whereby the will is moved to the 
end absolutely is another act. And sometimes 
this act precedes the other in time ; for example, 
when a man first wills to have health, and after- 
wards, deliberating by what means to be healed, 
wills to send for the doctor to heal him. The 
same happens in regard to the intellect : for at 
first a man understands the principles in them- 
selves; but afterwards he understands them in 
the conclusions, according as he assents to the 
conclusions on account of the principles. 

Reply Obj. i. This argument holds in respect 
of the will being moved to the end as the reason 
for willing the means. 

* Topics^ ra, 2 (ii 7 *i 8 ). 


Reply Ohj, 2. Whenever colour is seen, by the 
same act the light is seen; but the light ten be 
seen without the colour being seen. In like man- 
ner whenever a man wills the means, by the 
same act he wills the end; but not conversely. 

Reply Obj, 3. In the execution of a work, the 
means are as the middle-space, and the end, as 
the term. Therefore just as natural movement 
sometimes stops in the middle and does not 
reach the term, so sometimes one is busy with 
the means, without gaining the end. But in will« 
ing it is the reverse, for the will through (will- 
ing) the end comes to will the means, just as the 
intellect arrives at the conclusions through the 
principles which are called means. Hence it is 
that sometimes the intellect understands a mean 
and does not proceed from it to the conclusion. 
And in like manner the will sometimes wills the 
end and yet does not proceed to will the means. 

The solution to the argument in the contrary 
sense is clear from what has been said above 
(a. 2 Ans. 2). For the useful and the virtuous 
are not species of good in an equal degree, but 
are as that which is for its own sake and that 
which is for the sake of something else; and so 
the act of the will can be directed to one and not 
to the other, but not conversely. 

QUESTION IX 
Op what moves the will 
{In Six Articles') 

We must now consider what moves the will, and 
under this head there are six points of inquiry : 

(1) Whether the will is moved by the intellect? 

(2) Whether it is moved by the sensitive appe- 
tite? (3) Whether the will moves itself? (4) 
Whether it is moved by an intrinsic principle? 

(5) Whether it is moved by a heavenly body? 

(6) Whether the will is moved by God alone as 
by an extrinsic principle? 

Article i. Whether the Will Is Moved by 
the Intellect? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that the will is not moved by the 
intellect. 

Objection i. For Augustine says on Ps. n8. 
20:* My soul hath coveted to long for Thy jus- 
tifications, “The intellect flies ahead, the desire 
follows sluggishly or not at all; we know what 
is good, but. deeds delight us not.” But it would 
not be so, if the will were moved by the intel- 
lect, because movement of the moveable results 

* Enarr, in Ps., Serm. 8 (PL 37, issa). 
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motioti Df the mever. Themforette tetd- 
lect does hbt move the will. 

Obj. 2* Further, the intellect in presenting the 
desirable thing to the will stands in relation to 
the will as the imagination in representing the 
desirable thing to the sensitive appetite. But the 
imajofination, in presenting the desirable thing, 
does not move the sensitive appetite; indeed 
sometimes our imagination affects us no more 
than what is set before us in a picture, and 
moves us not at all^ Therefore neither does the 
intellect move the will. 

Obj. 3. Further, the same is not mover and 
moved in respect of the same thing. But the will 
moves the intellect, for we use our intellect 
when we will. Therefore the intellect does not 
move the will. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says* that 
the desirable thing is **a mover not moved,” but 
the will is “a mover moved.” 

1 answer that, A thing requires to be moved 
by something in so far as it is in potency to sev- 
eral things ; for that which is in potency must be 
reduced to act by something actual, and to do 
this is to move. Now a power of the soul is seen 
to be in potency to different things in two ways : 
first, with regard to acting and not acting ; sec- 
ondly, with regard to this or that action. Thus 
the sight sometimes sees actually, and some- 
times does not see ; and sometimes it sees white, 
and sometimes black. It needs a mover there- 
fore in two respects : namely, as to the exercise 
or use of the act, and as to the determination of 
the act. The first of these is on the part of 
the subject, which is sometimes acting, some- 
times not acting, while the other is on the part 
of the object, by reason of which the act is 
specified. 

The motion of the subject itself is due to 
some agent. And since every agent acts for an 
end, as was shown above (q. i, a. 2), the prin- 
ciple of this motion lies in the end. And hence it 
is that the art which is concerned with the end, 
by its command moves the art which is con- 
cerned with the means, just as the art of sail- 
ing commands the art of shipbuilding.”* Now 
good in general, which has the nature of an end, 
is the object of the will. Consequently, in this 
respect, the will moves the other powers of the 
soul to their acts, for we make use of the other 
powers when we will. For the end and perfection 
of every other power is included under the ob- 
ject of the will as some particular good, and 
always the act or power to which the universal 

* Soul, in, 3 (427*>23). * Ibid., in, 6 (433**io). 
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end belongs moves to their acts the acts or pow- 
ers to which belong the partietdar en^ fcduded 
in the universal end. Thus the leaddf of an 
army, who intends the common good— that is, 
the order of the whole army— by bis command 
moves one of the captains, who intends the or- 
der of one company. 

On the other hand, the object moves by de- 
termining the act, after the manner of a formal 
principle, by which in natural things actions are 
specified, as heating by heat. Now the first for- 
mal principle is universal being and truth, which 
is the object of the intellect. And therefore by 
this kind of motion the intellect moves the will, 
as presenting its object to it. 

Reply Obj. i. The passage quoted proves not 
that the intellect does not move, but that it docs 
not move of necessity. 

Reply Obj, 2. Just as the imagination of a 
form without estimation of fitness or harmful- 
ness does not move the sensitive appetite, so 
neither does the apprehension of the true with- 
out the aspect of goodness and desirability. 
Hence it is not the speculative intellect that 
moves, but the practical intellect.^ 

Reply Obj. 3. The will moves the intellect as 
to the exercise of its act, since even the true it- 
self which is the perfection of the intellect is in- 
cluded in the universal good, as a particular 
good. But as to the determination of the act, 
which the act derives from the object, the intel- 
lect moves the will, since the good itself is ap- 
prehended under a special aspect as contained 
in the universal true. It is therefore evident that 
the same is not mover and moved in the same 
respect. 

Article 2. Whether the Will Is Moved by 
the Sensitive Appetite? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that the will cannot be moved by 
the sensitive appetite. 

Objection i. For “to move and to act is more 
excellent than to be passive,” as Augustine says 
{Gen. ad lit. xii, 16).*'' But the sensitive appetite 
is less excellent than the will which is the intel- 
lectual appetite, just as sense is less excellent 
than intellect. Therefore the sensitive appetite 
does not move the will. 

Obj. 2. Further, no particular power can pro- 
duce a universal effect. But the sensitive appe- 
tite is a particular power, because it follows the 
particular apprehension of sense. Therefore it 
cannot cause the movement of the will, which 

* Soul, in, 9 (432**26) ; ill, lo (433*I7). 
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movwc«ttt4s theimi^er^ 

sal ,appTd!i#nsiott0f the inteUcct, , 

Obj. 3. Further, as is proved iu the Physics,^ 
the mover is not moved by that which it moves, 
m such a way that there be reciprocal motion. 
But the will moves the sensitive appetite, in so 
far as the sensitive appetite obeys the reason. 
Therefore the sensitive appetite does not move 
the will. 

On the contrary, It is written (James I, 14) : 
Every man is tempted by his own concupisr 
cence^ being drawn away and allured. But man 
would not be drawn away by his concupiscence 
unless his will were moved by the sensitive 
appetite, in which concupiscence resides. 
Therefore the sensitive appetite moves the 
will. 

/ answer that, As stated above (a. i), that 
which is apprehended under the aspect of good 
and fitting moves the will by way of object 
Now, that a thing appear to be good and fitting, 
happens from two causes: namely, from the 
condition either of the thing proposed, or of the 
one to whom it is proposed. But fitness is 
spoken of by way of relation ; and so it depends 
on both extremes. And hence it is that taste, ac- 
cording as it is variously disposed, takes to a 
thing in various ways, as being fitting or unfit- 
ting. Therefore as the Philosopher says,*-^ “Ac- 
cording as a man is, such does the end seem to 
him,” 

Now it is evident that man is changed to a 
certain disposition according to a passion of the 
sensitive appetite. Therefore according as man 
is affected by a passion, something seems to him 
fitting which does not seem so when he is not so 
affected; thus that seems good to a man when 
angered which does not seem good when he is 
calm. And in this way the sensitive appetite 
moves the will on the part of the object. 

Reply Obj. i. Nothing hinders that which is 
better absolutely and in itself from being less 
excellent in a certain respect. Accordingly the 
will is absolutely more excellent than the sensi- 
tive appetite, but in respect of the man in whom 
a passion is predominant, in so far as he is sub- 
ject to that passion, the sensitive appetite is 
more excellent. 

Reply Obj. 2. Men's acts and choices are in 
reference to singulars. Therefore from the very 
fact that the sensitive appetite is a particular 
power, it has great influence in disposing man 
so that something seems to him such or other- 
wise, in particular cases. 

' Aristotle, vm, s (257*»23). 
ui, 5 (1114*33). 


Qbh Ab: the P^^losoplter 
reason, in which resides the will, move$ by, Ms 
command the irascible and c<m€Up4cible|K9wer- 
ers, npt, indeed^ by a despotic nde, a$ a slave is 
moved by his master, but by a royal and politi- 
cal rule, as free inen are ruled by their governor* 
and can nevertheless act counter to his com- 
mands. Hence both irascible and concupiscible 
can move counter to the will, and accordii^ly 
nothing hinders the will from being moved by 
them at times. 

Article 3. Whether the Will Moves Itself? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that the will does not move itself. 

Objection i. For every mover, as such, is in 
act, but what is moved is in potency, since 
“movement is the act of that which is in po- 
tency, as such.”^ Now the same thing i$ not in 
potency and in act in respect of the same. 
Therefore nothing moves itself. Neither, theri^- 
fore, can the will move itself. 

Obj. 2. Further, the movable is moved on the 
mover being present. But the will is always pres- 
ent to itself. If, therefore, it moved itself, it 
would always be moving itself, which is clearly 
false. 

Obj. 3. Further, the will is moved by the in- 
tellect, as stated above (a. i). If, therefore, the 
will move itself, it would follow that the same 
thing is at once moved immediately by two 
movers, which seems unreasonable. Therefore 
the will does not move itself. 

On the contrary, The will is mistress of its 
own act, and to it belongs to will and not to 
will. But this would not be so had it not the 
power to move itself to will. Therefore it moves 
itself. 

/ answer that. As stated above (a. 1), it per- 
tains to the will to move the other powers, by 
reason of the end which is the will’s object. 
Now, as stated above (q. vm, a. 2), the end is 
in things desirable, what the principle is in 
things intelligible. But it is evident that the in- 
tellect, through its knowkdge of the principle, 
reduces itself from potency to act, as to its 
knowledge of the conclusions ; and thus it moves 
itself. And, in like manner, the will, through 
willing the end, moves itself to will the means. 

Reply Obj. i. It is not in respect of the same 
that the will moves itself and is moved, and so 
neither is it in act and in potency in respect of 
the same, But in so far as it ^ctuallb^ wills the 
end, it reduces itself from potency to act with 

* Pities, h 5 (I3S4**5)- 
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regard to tbe meanSj to that it actually 
them. 

Reply Obf. 2. The power of the will is always 
actually present to itself, but the act of the will, 
by which it wills an end, is not always in the 
will And this is the way it moves itself. Accord- 
ingly it does not follow that it is always moving 
itself. 

Reply Obj. 3. The will is moved by the intel- 
lect otherwise than by itself. By the intellect it 
is moved on the part of the object, whereas it is 
moved by itself as to the exercise of its act, in 
respect of the end. 

Article 4. Whether the Will Is Moved 
by an Exterior Principle? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that the will is not moved by any- 
thing exterior. 

Objection i . For the movement of the will is 
voluntary. But it pertains to the notion of the 
voluntary act that it be from an intrinsic prin- 
ciple, just as it pertains to the notion of the 
natural act. Therefore the movement of the will 
is not from anything exterior. 

Obj. 2. Further, the will cannot suffer vio- 
lence, as was shown above (q. vi, a. 4). But 
“the violent act is one the principle of which is 
outside the agent.”* Therefore the will cannot be 
moved by anything exterior. 

Obj. 3. Further, that which is sufficiently 
moved by one mover does not need to be moved 
by another. But the will moves itself sufficiently. 
Therefore it is not moved by anything exterior. 

On the contrary j The will is moved by the ob- 
ject, as stated above (a. i). But the object of 
the will can be something exterior offered to the 
sense. Therefore the will can be moved by 
something exterior. 

I answer that, As far as the will is moved by 
the object, it is evident that it can be moved by 
something exterior. But in so far as it is moved 
to the exercise of its act, we must again hold it 
to be moved by some exterior principle. 

For everything that is at one time an agent 
actually, and at another time an agent in po- 
tency, needs to be moved by a mover. Now it is 
evident that the will begins to will something, 
whereas previously it did not will it. Therefore 
it must, of necessity, be moved by something to 
will it. And, indeed, it moves itself, as stated 
above (a. 3.), in so far as through willing the 
end it reduces itself to the act of willing the 
means. Now it cannot do this without the aid of 
counsel. For when a man wills to be healed, he 

‘ Aristotle, Ethics, m, i (iiio^i). 


begins to reflect how this can be attained, and 
through this reflection he comes to the conclu- 
sion that be can be healed by a physician, and he 
wills this. But since he did not always actually 
will to have health, he must, of necessity, have 
begun, through sojnething moving him, to will to 
be healed. And if the will moved itself to will 
this, it must of necessity have done this with the 
aid of counsel following some previous volition. 
But this process could not go on to infinity. 
Therefore we must of necessity suppose that the 
will advanced to its first movement in virtue of 
the impulse of some exterior mover, as Aris- 
totle concludes in a chapter of the Eudemian 
Ethics.^ 

Reply Obj. 1. It pertains to the notion of the 
voluntary act that its principle be within the 
agent, but it is not necessary that this inward 
principle be the first principle unmoved by an- 
other. And so though the voluntary act has an 
inward proximate principle, nevertheless its 
first principle is from without. Thus, too, the 
first principle of the natural movement is from 
without, that, namely, which moves nature. 

Reply Obj. 2. For an act to be violent it is not 
enough that its principle be extrinsic, but we 
must add “without the concurrence of him that 
suffers violence.” This does not happen when 
the will is moved by an exterior principle, for it 
is the will that wills, though moved by another. 
But this movement would be violent if it were 
counter to the movement of the will, which in 
the present case is impossible, since then the 
will would will and not will the same thing. 

Reply Obj. 3. The will moves itself sufficiently 
in one respect, and in its own order, that is to say 
as proximate agent; but it cannot move itself in 
every respect, as we have shown. Therefore it 
needs to be moved by another as first mover. 

Article 5. Whether the Will Is Moved by a 
Heavenly Body? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
seems that the human will is moved by a heav- 
enly body. 

Objection i. For all various and multiform 
movements are reduced, as to their cause, to a 
uniform movement which is that of the heavens, 
as is proved in the Physics.^ But human move- 
ments are various and multiform, since they be- 
gin to be, whereas previously they were not. 
Therefore they are reduced, as to their cause, to 
the movement of the heavens, which is uniform 
according to its nature. 

*vn, 14 (1248*14). 
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Oft;. 2, Furtl^er, according to Augostioc (i>a 
Trm, iii, 4)^ “the lower bodies are movediy the 
higher.** But the. movements of the human body, 
which are caused by the will, could not be re- 
duced to the movement of the heavens, as to 
their cause, unless the will too were moved by 
the heavens. Therefore the heavens move the 
human will 

Obj. $. Further, by observing the heavenly 
bodies astrologers foretell the truth about fu- 
ture human acts, which are caused by the will 
But this would not be so if the heavenly bodies 
could not move man’s will. Therefore the hu- 
man will is moved by a heavenly body. 

On the contrary ^ Damascene says {De Fide 
Orthod. ii, 7)^ that the heavenly bodies are not 
the causes of our acts. But they would be, if 
the will, which is the principle of human acts, 
were moved by the heavenly bodies. Therefore 
the will is not moved by the heavenly bodies. 

1 answer that, It is evident that the will can 
be moved by the heavenly bodies in the same 
way as it is moved by its exterior object, that is 
to say, in so far as exterior bodies, which move 
the will through being offered to the senses, and 
also the organs themselves of the sensitive pow- 
ers, are subject to the movements of the heav- 
enly bodies. 

But some have maintained that heavenly 
bodies have an influence on the human will in 
the same way as some exterior agent moves the 
will, as to the exercise of its act/’ But this is 
impossible. For “the will,” as stated in the book 
on the Soul,^ “is in the reason.” Now the reason 
is a power of the soul, not bound to a bodily or- 
gan. And so it follows that the will is a power 
absolutely incorporeal and immaterial. But it is 
evident that no body can act on what is incor- 
poreal, but rather the reverse; because things 
incorporeal and immaterial have a power more 
formal and more universal than any corporeal 
things whatever. Therefore it is impossible for a 
heavenly body to act directly on the intellect or 
the will. For this reason Aristotle® ascribed to 
those who held that intellect does not differ from 
sense the theory that “such is the will of men as 
is the day which the father of men and of gods 
brings on”^ (referring to Jupiter, by whom they 
understand the entire heavens). For all the sen- 
sitive powers, since they are acts of bodily or- 
gans, can be moved accidentally by the heavenly 
»PL4a, 873. 

9 PG 94, 893. 
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But since it has been seated (a, 2) that the in- 
tellectual appetite is moved, in a fashion, by 
the sensitive appetite, the movements of -the 
heavenly bodies have an indirect bearing on the 
will, in so far as the will happens to b^ moved 
by the passions of the sensitive appetite. 

Reply Obj, i. The multiform movements of 
the human will are reduced to some uniform 
cause, which, however, is above the intellect 
and will. This can be said not of any body, but 
of some superior immaterial substance. T^re- 
fore there is no need for the movement of the 
will to be referred to the movement of the heav- 
ens as to its cause. 

Reply Obj. 2. The movements of the human 
body are reduced, as to their cause, to the move- 
ment of a heavenly body in so far as the disposi- 
tion suitable to a particular movement is some- 
what due to the influence of heavenly bodies; 
also, in so far as the sensitive appetite is stirred 
by the influence of heavenly bodies; and again, 
in so far as exterior bodies are moved in accord- 
ance with the movement of heavenly bodies, at 
whose presence the will begins to will or not to 
will something ; for instance, when the body is 
chilled, we begin to wish to make the fire. But 
this movement of the will is on the part of the 
object offered from without, not on the part of 
an inward impulse. 

Reply Obj. 3. As stated above (cf. Part I, q. 
Lxxxiv, AA. 6 , 7) the sensitive appetite is the 
act of a bodily organ. Therefore there is no rea- 
son why man should not be prone to anger or 
concupiscence, or some like passion, by reason 
of the influence of heavenly bodies, just as by 
reason of his natural make-up. But the majority 
of men are led by the passions, which the wise 
alone resist. Consequently, in the majority of 
cases predictions about human acts, gathered 
from the observation of heavenly bodies, are 
fulfilled. Nevertheless, as Ptolemy says (Centi- 
loquium v),’ “the wise man governs the stars,” 
which is as though to say that by resisting his 
passions, he opposes his will, which is free and 
in no way subject to the movement of the heav- 
ens, to effects of this nature of the heavenly 
bodies. 

Or, as Augustine says {Gen. ad lit. ii, 17)*; 
“We must confess that when the truth is fore- 
told by astrologers, this is due to some most 
hidden inspiration, to which the human mind 

^Cf. Quadriportitum, I, 3; cf. Also Albert, In Sent., n, 
d. XV, A. 4 (BO xxvn, 276). 
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‘without kno^sg it. And since this is 
done in order to d^ce^ man, it must be the 
wolik of the lying spirffe.” 

Astsgle 6. Whether the WiU Is M^ved 
by God Alone, as Exterior Principkf 

We proteed thus to the Sixth Ar title: It 
would seem that the will is not moved by God 
alone as exterior principle^ 

Objection i. For it natural that the inferior 
be moved by its superior, just as the lower 
bodies are moved by the heavenly bodies. But 
there is something which is higher than the will 
of man and below God, namely, the angel. 
Therefore man’s will can be moved by an angel 
also, as exterior principle. 

Obj. 2. Further, the act of the will follows the 
act of the intellect. But man’s intellect is re- 
duced to act not by God alone, but also by the 
angel who enlightens it, as Dionysius says (Ccel. 
Hkr. iv).* For the sarhe reason, therefore, the 
will also is moved by an angel. 

Obj, 3. Further, God is not cause of other 
than good things, according to Gen. i. 31 : God 
saw all the things that He had made, and they 
were very good. If therefore man’s will were 
moved by God alone, it would never be moved to 
evil, and yet “it is the will whereby we sin and 
whereby we do right,” as Augustine says {Re- 
tract. i, 9).* 

On the contrary, It is written (Phil. 2. 13) : 
It is God Who worketh in us (Vulg., — you) 
both to will and to accomplish. 

I answer that, The movement of the will is 
from within, as also is the movement of nature. 
Now although it is possible for something to 
move a natural thing without being the cause of 
the nature of the thing moved, yet that alone 
which is in some way the cause of a thing’s na- 
ture can cause a natural movement in that 
thing. For a stone is moved upwards by a man, 
who is not the cause of the stone’s nature; but 
the natural movement of the stone is caused by 
no other than the cause of its nature. Hence it is 
said in the Physics^ that the being who generates 
them moves heavy and light things according to 
place. And so man endowed with a will is some- 
times moved by something that is not his cause ; 
but that his voluntary movement be from an ex- 
terior principle that is not the cause of his will 
is impossible. 

Now the cause of the will can be none other 
than God. And this is evident for two reasons. 

* Sect. 2 (PO 3, iSo). 

*PL 32 , 5g6. 
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Firsts becaftiie^ thd witf b a pomit of fhe radonal 
Boul, Which h; caused by htone, by creatimi, 

as was stated in the First Part (^. ±c, a: s). 
Secondly, it is evident from the fact that the 
will is ordered to the universal ^od. Therefore 
nothing else can be the cause of the will, except 
God Himself, Who is the universal good, while 
every other good is good by participation, and 
is some particular good; and a particular cause 
does not give a universal inclination. Hence 
neither can prime matter, which is potency to 
all forms, be created by some particular agent. 

Reply Obj. i. An angel is not above man in 
such a way as to be the cause of his will in the 
way that the heavenly bodies are the causes' of 
natural forms from which result the natural 
movements of natural bodies. 

Reply Obj. 2. Man’s intellect is moved by an 
angel on the part of the object, which by the 
power of the angelic light is proposed to man’s 
knowledge. And in this w^ay the will also can be 
moved by a creature from without, as stated 
above (a. 4). 

Reply Obj. 3. God moves man’s will as the 
Universal Mover to the universal object of the 
will, which is the good. And without this uni- 
versal motion, man cannot will anything. But 
man determines himself by his reason to will 
this or that, which is true or apparent good. 
Nevertheless, sometimes God moves some spe- 
cially to the willing of something determinate, 
which is good, as in the case of those whom He 
moves by grace, as we shall state later on (Q. 
cix, A. 2) 

QUESTION X 

' Of the manner in which the will 

IS MOVED 

{In Four Articles) 

We must now consider the manner in which the 
will is moved. Under this head there are four 
points of inquiry: (i) Whether the will is 
moved to anything naturally? (2) Whether it is 
moved of necessity by its object? (3) Whether 
it is moved of necessity by the lower appetite? 
(4) Whether it is moved of necessity by the ex- 
terior mover which is God? 

Article i. Whether the Will Is Moved to 
Anything Naturally? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
seems that the will is not moved to anything 
naturally. 

Objection i. For the natural agent is divided 
against the voluntary agent, as stated at the be- 
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of second book of the Physii^s} 
Thofofof e tho 'will is not tiiovod to anything tutt- 
urally. 

Obj, 2. Furtheri that which is natural is in a 
thing always, as being hot is in fire. But no 
movement is always in the will Therefore no 
movement is natural to the will. 

Obj. 3. Further, nature is determined to one 
thing, whereas the will is referred to opposites. 
Therefore the will wills nothing naturally. 

On the contrary t The movement of the will 
follows the act of the intellect. But the intellect 
understands some things naturally. Therefore 
the will, too, wills some things naturally. 

I answer that. As Boethius says {De Dmbus 
Nat,)^ and the Philosopher also,® the word na- 
ture is used in a manifold sense. For sometimes 
it stands for the intrinsic principle in movable 
tilings. In this sense nature is either matter or 
the material form, as stated in the Physics} In 
another sense nature stands for any substance, 
or even for any being. And in this sense, that is 
said to be natural to a thing which befits it in 
respect of its substance. And this is that which 
of itself is in a thing. Now all things that do not 
of themselves belong to the thing in which they 
are, are reduced to something which belongs of 
itwself to that thing, as to their principle. There- 
fore, taking nature in this sense, it is necessary 
that the principle of whatever belongs to a thing 
be a natural principle. This is evident in regard 
to the intellect, for the principles of intellectual 
knowledge are naturally known. In like manner 
the principle of voluntary movements must be 
something naturally willed. 

Now this is the good in general, to which the 
will tends naturally, as does each power to its 
object ; and again it is the last end, which stands 
in the same relation to things desirable, as the 
first principles of demonstrations to things in- 
telligible; and, speaking generally, it is all those 
things which belong to the wilier according to 
his nature. For it is not only things pertaining to 
the power of the will that the will desires, but 
also that which pertains to each power, and to 
the entire man. Therefore man wills naturally 
not only the object of the will, but also other 
things that are appropriate to the other powers, 
such as the knowledge of truth, which befits the 
intellect, and to be and to live and other like 
things which regard the natural well-being, all 
of which are included in the object of the will 
as so many particular goods. 

* Anstotle, n, j ii, 5 (i96**2i). 
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Repiy Ob^: x. Thti k distinguished item 
nature as one kind of cause from another, for 
some things happen naturady and some are 
done voluntarily. There ia, however, another 
manner of causing that is proper to the wilh 
which is mistress of its act, besides the manner 
proper to nature, which is determined to one 
thing. But since the will is founded on some na- 
ture, it is necessary that the movement proper 
to nature be shared by the will, to some ex- 
tent, just as what belongs to a previous cause 
is shared by a subsequent cause. Because in 
every thing, being itself which is from nature, 
precedes volition, which is from the will. 
And hence it is that the will wills something 
naturally. 

Reply Ohj. 2. In the case of natural things, 
that which is natural as a result of the form only 
is always in them actually, as heat is in fire. But 
that which is natural as a result of matter is not 
always in them actually, but sometimes only in 
potency, because form is act, whereas matter is 
potency. Now “movement is the act of that 
which is in potency.”® Therefore that which 
pertains to or results from movement in regard 
to natural things is not always in them. Thus 
fire does not always move upwards, but only 
when it is outside its own place.® And in like 
manner it is not necessary that the will (which 
is reduced from potency to act when it wills 
something), should always be in the act of will- 
ing, but only when it is in a certain determinate 
disposition. But God’s will, which is pure act, is 
always in the act of willingi 

Reply Ohj. 3. To every nature there is one 
thing corresponding, proportioned to that na- 
ture. For to nature considered as a genus there 
corresponds something one generically; and to 
nature as species there corresponds something 
one specifically; and to the individualized na- 
ture there corresponds some one individual. 
Since, therefore, the will is an immaterial pow- 
er, like the intellect, some one common thing 
corresponds naturally to it, which is the good; 
just as to the intellect there corresponds some 
one common thing, which is the true, or being, 
or what a thing is. And under good in general 
are included many particular goods, to none of 
which is the will determined. 

Article 2. Whether the Will Is Moved of 
Necessity by Its Object? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 

» Aristotle, Physics, m, r (20i*ro). 

* The Aristotelian theory was that hre^s proper pUee is 
the fiery heaven, that is, the Empyrean. 
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seems that the will is itioved of necessity by its 
object. 

Objection i. For the object of the will is 
compared to the will as mover to movable, as 
stated in the book on the Soul} But a mover, if 
it be sufficient, moves the movable of necessity. 
Therefore the will can be moved of necessity by 
its object. 

Obj, 2. Further, just as the will is an immate- 
rial power, so is the intellect, and both powers 
are ordered to a universal object, as stated 
above (a. i. Reply 3). But the intellect is moved 
of necessity by its object; therefore the will 
also, by its object. 

Obj. 3. Further, whatever one wills, is either 
the end or something ordered to an end. But it 
seems that one wills an end necessarily, because 
it is like the principle in speculative matters, to 
which principle one assents of necessity. Now 
the end is the reason for willing the means, and 
so it seems that we will the means also neces- 
sarily. Therefore the will is moved of necessity 
by its object. 

On the contrary ^ The rational powers, accord- 
ing to the Philosopher ,2 are directed to oppo- 
sites. But the will is a rational power, since it is 
^*in the reason,^' as stated in the book on the 
Soul} Therefore the will is directed to oppo- 
sites. Therefore it is not moved of necessity to 
either of the opposites. 

I answer that, The will is moved in two ways : 
first, as to the exercise of its act; secondly, as to 
the specification of its act, which is from the ob- 
ject. As to the first way, no object moves the 
will necessarily, for no matter what the object 
be, it is in man’s power not to think of it, and 
consequently not to will it actually. 

But as to the second manner of motion, the 
will is moved by one object necessarily, by an- 
other not. For in the movement of a power by 
its object, we must consider under what aspect 
the object moves the power. For the visible 
moves the sight under the aspect of colour actu- 
ally visible. Therefore if colour be offered to the 
sight, it moves the sight necessarily, unless one 
turns one’s eyes away, which pertains to the ex- 
ercise of the act. But if the sight were confront- 
ed with something not in all respects coloured 
actually, but only so in somt^ respects, and in 
other respects not, the sight would not of neces- 
sity see such an object, for it might look at that 
part of the object which is not actually col- 
oured, and thus it would not see it. Now just as 

» Aristotle, III, 10 (433**io). 

* Metaphysics, ix, 2 (1046^^). 
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the actually coloured is the object <of sight} sp is 
good the object of the will* Therefore if the will 
be offered an object which is good universally 
and from every point of view, the will tends to 
it of necessity, if it wills anything at all, since it 
cannot will the opposite. If, on the other hand, 
the will is offered an object that is not good 
from every point of view, it will not tend to it of 
necessity. And since lack of any good whatever 
is a non-good, consequently that good alone 
which is perfect and lacking in nothing is such a 
good that the will cannot not-will it ; and this is 
Happiness. But any other particular goods, in 
so far as they are lacking in some good, can be 
regarded as non-goods, and from this point of 
view, they can be set aside or approved by the 
will, which can tend to one and the same thing 
from various points of view. 

Reply Obj. 1. The sufficient mover of a power 
is none but that object that in every respect pre- 
sents the aspect of the mover of that power. If, 
on the other hand, it is lacking in any re- 
spect, it will not move of necessity, as stated 
above. 

Reply Obj. 2. The intellect is moved of neces- 
sity by an object which is such as to be always 
and necessarily true, but not by that which may 
be either true or false — namely, by that which 
is contingent, as we have said of the good. 

Reply Obj, 3. The last end moves the will nec- 
essarily, because it is the perfect good, and in 
like manner whatever is ordered to that end, 
and without which the end cannot be attained, 
such as to be and to live, and the like. But other 
things without which the end can be gained are 
not necessarily willed by one who wills the end, 
just as he who assents to the principle does not 
nece.ssarily assent to the conclusions without 
which the principles can still be true. 

Article 3. Whether thi Will Is Moved, of 
Necessity, by the Lower Appetite? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that the will is moved of necessity 
by a passion of the lower appetite. 

Objection i. For the Apostle says (Rom. 7. 
19) : The good which I will / do not; but the 
evil which I will not, that I do, and this is said 
by reason of concupiscence, which is a passion. 
Therefore the will is moved of necessity by a 
passion. 

Obj. 2. Further, as stated in the Ethics,^ 
“according as a man is, such does the end seem 
to him.” But it is not in the power of the will to 
cast aside a passion at once. Therefore it is not 

« Aristotle, m, s (1114*32). 



Obj. 5. Further, a universal cause is not ap* 
plied to a particular effect except by means of 
a particular cause ; therefore the universal rea* 
son does not move save by means of a particu- 
lar estimation, as stated in the book on \htSotd} 
But as the universal reason is to the particular 
estimation, so is the will to the sensitive appe- 
tite. Therefore the will is not moved to will 
something particular except through the sen- 
sitive appetite. Therefore, if the sensitive ap- 
petite happen to be disposed to something, by 
reason of a passion, the will cannot be moved 
in a contrary sense. 

On the contrary, It is written (Gen. 4. 7): 
Thy lust (Vulg . — The lust thereof) shall he un- 
der thee, and thou shall have dominion over it. 
Therefore man’s will is not moved of necessity 
by the lower appetite. 

I answer that, As stated above (q. tx, a. 2), 
the passion of the sensitive appetite moves the 
will, in so far as the will is moved by its object, 
inasmuch as, namely, man through being dis- 
posed in such and such a way by a passion, 
judges something to be fitting and good, which 
he would not judge thus were it not for the pas- 
sion. Now this influence of a passion on man oc- 
curs in two ways. First, so that his reason is 
wholly bound, so that he has not the use of rea- 
son, as happens in those who through a violent 
access of anger or concupiscence become furi- 
ous or insane, just as they may from some other 
bodily disorder; for passions of this kind do 
not take place without some change in the body. 
And of such the same is to be said as of irra- 
tional animals, which follow of necessity the 
impulse of their passions; for in them there is 
no movement of reason, nor, consequently, of 
will. 

Sometimes, however, the reason is not en- 
tirely engrossed by the passion, so that the 
judgment of reason retains, to a certain extent, 
its freedom; and thus the movement of the will 
remains in a certain degree. Accordingly in so 
far as the reason remains free, and not subject 
to the passion, to this extent also the will’s 
movement, which also remains, does not tend of 
necessity to that to which the passion inclines 
it. Consequently, either there is no movement 
of the will in that man, and the passion alone 
holds its sway, or if there be a movement of the 
will, it does not necessarily follow the passion. 

Reply Obj. i. Although the will cannot pre- 
vent the movement of concupiscence from aris- 

* Aristotle, m, 11 (434*19). 


/ will not, that I do — that is, I desire, yet It i& 
in the power of the will not to will to desire, or 
not to consent to concupiscence. And thus it 
does not necessarily follow the movement of 
concupiscence. 

Reply Obj. 2. Since there is in man a two- 
fold nature, intellectual and sensitive, sometimes 
man is disposed in a certain way uniformly in 
respect of his whole soul, either because the 
sensitive part is wholly subject to his reason as 
in the virtuous, or because reason is entirely en- 
grossed by passion, as in a madman. But some- 
times, although reason is clouded by passion, yet 
something of the reason remains free. And in 
respect of this, man can either repel the passion 
entirely, or at least hold himself in check so as 
not to be led away by the passion. For when 
thus disposed, since man is variously disposed 
according to the various parts of the soul, a 
thing appears to him otherwise according to his 
reason than it does according to a passion* 

Reply Obj. 3. The will is moved not only by 
the universal good apprehended by the reason, 
but also by good apprehended by sense. There- 
fore he can be moved to some particular good 
independently of a passion of the sensitive ap- 
petite. For we will and do many things without 
passion, and through choice alone, as is most 
evident in those cases in which reason resists 
passion. 

Article 4. Whether the Will Is Moved of 
Necessity by the Exterior Mover Which Is 
God? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that the will is moved of necessity 
by God. 

Objection i. For every agent that cannot be 
resisted moves of necessity. But God cannot be 
resisted, because His power is infinite; there- 
fore it is wTitten (Rom. 9. 19) ; Who resisteth 
His will? Therefore God moves the will of ne- 
cessity. 

Obj. 2, Further, the will is moved of neces- 
sity to whatever it wills naturally, as stated 
above (a. 2. Reply 3). But ^‘whatever God does 
in a thing is natural to it,” as Augustine says 
{Contra Faust, xxvi, 3).* Therefore the will 
wills of necessity everything to which God 
moves it. 

Obj. 3. Further, a thing is possible if noth- 
ing impossible follows from its being supposed. 
But something impossible follows from Uie sup- 
position that the will does not will that to which 

* PL 42, 48a 
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Gcd'momlty because li that case God’s opeta^ 
tion would be inelfectuali Therefore it is not pos« 
sible for the will not to will that to which God 
moves it. Therefore it wills it of necessity. 

Ow the contrary y It is written (Ecclus. 15. 
14) : God made man from the beginning, and 
kft him m the hand of his own counsel. There- 
fore He does not of necessity move man’s will. 

/ answer that. As Dionysius says (Div. Nom. 
iv)* it pertains “to Divine providence not to de- 
stroy but to preserve the nature of things.” 
Therefore it moves all things in accordance with 
their conditions, so that from necessary causes, 
through the Divine motion, effects follow of ne- 
cessity; but from contingent causes, effects fol- 
low contingently. Since, therefore, the will is an 
active principle, not determined to one thing, 
but having an indifferent relation to many 
things, God so moves it that He does not de- 
termine it of necessity to one thing, but its 
movement remains contingent and not neces- 
sary, except in those things to which it is moved 
naturally. 


ReplyObf. i,TlicIWidnewai«irtCBda#otUri^^ 
to the doing of something by the thiug which 
He moves, but also to its being done in h way 
which is fitting to the nature of that thing. And 
therefore it would be tnorc contrary to the Di» 
vine motion for the will to be moved of neces- 
sity, which is not fitting to its nature, than for 
it to be moved freely, which is fitting to its na- 
ture. 

Reply Ohj. 2. That is natural to a thing, which 
God makes to be natural to it. Thus something 
is fitting to a thing, according as God wishes it 
to be fitting to it. Now He does not wish that 
whatever He works in things should be natural 
to them, for instance, that the dead should rise 
again. But this He does wish to be natural to 
each thing, — ^that it be subject to the Divine 
power. 

Reply Ohj. 3. If God moves the will to any- 
thing, it is impossible to hold that the will be 
not moved to it. But it is not impossible abso- 
lutely. Consequently it does not follow that the 
will is moved by God necessarily. 


(b) The Nature of Elicited Voluntary Acts 


QUESTION XI 

Op enjoyment, which is an act of 

THE WILL 
(/« Four Articles) 

We must now consider enjoyment (fruition), 
concerning which there are four points of in- 
quiry: (i) Whether to enjoy is an act of the ap- 
petitive power? (2) Whether it belongs to the 
rational creature alone, or also to irrational ani- 
mals? (3) Whether enjoyment is only of the last 
end? (4) Whether it is only of the end pos- 
sessed? 

Article i. Whether to Enjoy Is an Act 
of the Appetitive Power? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that to enjoy belongs not only to 
the appetitive power. 

Objection i. For to enjoy \frui} seems noth-* 
ing else than td lay hold of the fruit. But it is the 
intellect, in whose act Happiness consists, as 
shown above (q. m, a. 4), that receives the 
fruit of human life, which is Happiness. There- 
fore to enjoy is not an act of the appetitive pow- 
er, but of the intellect. 

Obj. 2. Further, each power has its proper 
end, which is its perfection; thus the end of 

‘Sect 33 (PG3,733). 


sight is to know the visible, of the hearing, to 
perceive sounds, and so forth. But the end of a 
thing is its fruit. Therefore to enjoy belongs to 
each power, and not only to the appetite. 

Ohj. 3. Further, enjoyment implies a certain 
delight. But sensible delight belongs to sense, 
which delights in its object; and for the same 
reason, intellectual delight belongs to the appre- 
hensive, and not to the appetitive power. 

On the contrary, Augustine says,^ “To enjoy 
is to adhere lovingly to something for its own 
sake.” But love belongs to the appetitive power. 
Therefore also to enjoy is an act of the appe- 
titive power. 

/ answer that, Fruitio (enjoyment) and fruc- 
tus (fruit) seem to refer to the same, the one 
being derived from the other; which from 
which, matters not for our purpose, though it 
seems probable that the one which is more clear- 
ly known, was first named. Now those things are 
most manifest to us which appeal most to the 
senses, and so it seems that the word “fruition” 
is derived from sensible fruits, But sensible fruit 
is that which we expect the tree to produce in 
the last place, and in which a certain sweetness 
is to be perceived. Hence fruition seems to have 
relation to love, or to the delight which one has 

s Christian Doctrine, 1, 4 (PL 34, 20) ; De Trin., x, 10, 
II (PL42, q8i, Q82). 
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fc( tealMngr the longed^fdt itm, which is the 
end. Now the end and the good is the object 
of the ai^titivc power. Therefore it is evi- 
dent that fruition^ is the act of the appetitive 
power. 

Reply Obj, i. Nothing hinders one and the 
same thing from belonging^ under different as- 
pects, to different powers. Accordingly the vi- 
sion of God, as vision, is an act of the intellect; 
but as a good and an end, is the object of the 
win. And it is according to the latter that the 
enjoyment of the vision of God is realized. The 
intellect attains this end as the executive power, 
but the will as the power which moves towards 
the end and enjoys the end attained. 

Reply Obj. 2. The perfection and end of every 
other power is contained in the object of the ap- 
petitive power as the proper is contained in the 
common, as stated above (q, ix, a. i). Hence 
the perfection and end of each power, in so far 
as it is a good, belongs to the appetitive power. 
Thus the appetitive power moves the other pow- 
ers to their ends, and itself realizes the end when 
each of them reaches the end. 

Reply Obj. 3. In delight there are two things: 
perception of what is fitting — and this pertains 
to the apprehensive power; and satisfaction in 
that which is offered as fitting — and this per- 
tains to the appetitive power, in which the no- 
tion of delight is realized. 

Article 2, Whether to Enjoy Belongs to the 
Rational Creature Alone, or Also to 
Irrational Animals? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that to enjoy belongs to men alone. 

Objection i. For Augustine says* that **it is 
given to us men to enjoy and to use.” Therefore 
other animals cannot enjoy. 

Obj. 2. Further, to enjoy relates to the last 
end. But irrational animals cannot attain to the 
last end. Therefore it is not for them to enjoy. 

Obj. 3. Further, just as the sensitive appetite 
is beneath the intellectual appetite, so is the nat- 
ural appetite beneath the sensitive. If, therefore, 
to enjoy belongs to the sensitive appetite, it 
seems that for the same reason it can belong to 
the natural appetite. But this is evidently false, 
since the latter cannot delight in anything. 
Therefore the sensitive appetite cannot enjoy, 
and accordingly enjoyment is not possible for 
irrational animals. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (qq. Lxxxm, 

> FruUio is translated in general throughout this work 
as ‘‘enjoyment” 
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qu. 36) :^ is not so to sup^siisi that 
even tmsts enjoy their food and any bodily 
pleasure.*^ ' 

/ msmer that, As was stated above (a. x) 
enjoy is not the act of the power that achieves 
the end as executor, but of the power that com- 
mands the achievement ; for we have said that k 
belongs to the appetitive power. Now things 
that do not have knowledge have indeed a power 
of achieving an end by way of execution, as that 
by which a heavy body has a downward tend- 
ency, and a light body has an upward tendenty. 
Yet the power of command in respect of the end 
is not in them, but in some higher nature, which 
moves all nature by its command, just as m 
things endowed with knowledge the appetite 
moves the other powers to their acts. Therefore 
it is clear that things void of knowledge, al- 
though they attain an end, have no enjoyment 
of the end. This is only for those that are en- 
dowed with knowledge. 

Now knowledge of the end is twofold : perfect 
and imperfect. Perfect knowledge of the end is 
that whereby not only is that known which is 
the end and the good, but also the universal na- 
ture of the end and the good; and such knowl- 
edge belongs to the rational nature alone. On 
the other hand, imperfect knowledge is that by 
which the end and the good are known in the 
particular. Such knowledge is in irrational ani- 
mals, whose appetitive powers do not command 
with freedom, but are moved according to a 
natural instinct to whatever they apprehend. 
Consequently, enjoyment belongs to the ration- 
al nature in a perfect degree; to irrational 
animals, imperfectly; to other creatures, liot 
at all. 

Reply Obj. i. Augustine is speaking there of 
perfect enjoyment. 

Reply Obj. 2. Enjoyment need not be of the 
last end absolutely, but of that which each one 
chooses for his last end. 

Reply Obj. 3. The sensitive appetite follows 
knowledge, but not the natural appetite, espe- 
cially in things void of knowledge. 

Reply Obj, 4. Augustine is speaking there of 
imperfect enjoyment. This is clear from his way 
of speaking, for he says that “it is not so ab- 
surd to suppose that even beasts enjoy,” that is, 
as it would be, if one were to say that they use. 

Article 3. Whether Enjoyment Is Only 
of the Last End? 

We proceed thus to the Third ArUcUy It 
seems that enjoyment is not only of the last end. 

■PL40, xp. 
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Ohjectim i. For the Apostle sQy& iPhilem. 
20) : Yea, hrotket, may I enjoy thee in the Lord^ 
But it is evident that Paul had not placed his 
last end in a man. Therefore to enjoy is not only 
of the last end. 

06 ;, 2. Further, what we enjoy is the fruit. 
But the Apostle says (Gal. $. 22) : The fruit of 
the Spirit is charity^ joy, peace, and other like 
things, which are not in the nature of the last 
end. Therefore enjoyment is not only of the last 
end. 

06 ;. 3. Further, the acts of the will reflect on 
themselves ; for I will to will, and I love to love. 
But to enjoy is an act of the will, .since “it is the 
will with which we enjoy,” as Augustine says 
(De Trin. x. 10).^ Therefore a man enjoys his 
enjoyment. But the last end of man is not enjoy- 
ment, but the uncreated good alone, which is 
God. Therefore enjoyment is not only of the 
last end. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {De Trin. x. 
n) “A man does not enjoy that which he de- 
sires for the sake of something else.” But the 
last end alone is that which man does not desire 
for the sake of something else. Therefore enjoy- 
ment is of the last end alone. 

I answer that, As stated above (a. i) the no- 
tion of fruit implies two things: first that it 
should come last; secondly, that it should calm 
the appetite with a certain sweetness and de- 
light, Now a thing is last either absolutely or rel- 
atively; absolutely, if it be referred to nothing 
else; relatively, if it is the last in a particular sc- 
ries. Therefore that which is last absolutely, and 
in which one delights as in the last end, is prop- 
erly called fruit, and this it is that one is proper- 
ly said to enjoy. But that which is delightful not 
in itself, but is de.sircd only as referred to some- 
thing else, for example, a bitter potion for the 
sake of health, cannot in any way be called fruit. 
And that which has something delightful about 
it, to which a number of preceding things are 
referred, may indeed be called fruit in a certain 
manner, but we cannot be said to enjoy it prop- 
erly or as though it answered perfectly to the 
notion of fruit. Hence Augustine says {De Trin.^ 
X, 10)® that “we enjoy what we know, when the* 
delighted will is at rest therein.” But its rest is 
not absolute save in the possession of the last 
end, for as long as something is looked for, the 
movement of the will remains in suspense, al- 
though it has reached something. Thus in local 
movement, although any point between the two 
terms is a beginning and an end, yet it is not 

1 PL 49, 081. > PL 42, 983. 
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considered as an actual end, except when the 
movement stops there. 

Reply Obj. i. As Augustine says,* “if he had 
said, ‘May I enjoy thee,' without adding Tn the 
Lord,’ he would seem to have set the end of his 
love in him. But since he added that he set his 
end in the Lord, he implied his desire to enjoy 
Him,” as if we were to say that he expressed his 
enjoyment of his brother not as a term but as a 
means. 

Reply Obj. 2. Fruit bears one relation to the 
tree that bore it, and another to man that enjoys 
it. To the tree indeed that bore it, it is compared 
as effect to cause; to the one enjoying it, as the 
final object of his longing and the consumma- 
tion of his delight. Accordingly these fruits men- 
tioned by the Apostle are called so because they 
are certain effects of the Holy Ghost in us, and 
so they are called fruits of the Spirit, but not as 
though we are to enjoy them as our last end. Or 
we may say with Ambrose'’ that they are called 
fruits “because we should desire them for their 
own sake,” not indeed as though they were not 
ordered to Happiness, but because they are in 
themselves of such a character that we ought to 
find pleasure in them. 

Reply Obj. 3. As stated above (q. i, a. 8; q. 
II, A. 7), we speak of an end in a twofold sense: 
first, as being the thing itself ; secondly, as the 
attainment of it. The.se are not, of course, two 
ends, but one end, considered in itself and in its 
relation to something else. Accordingly God is 
the last end as that which is ultimately sought 
for, while the enjoyment is as the attainment of 
this last end. And so, just as God is not one end 
and the enjoyment of God another, so it is the 
same enjoyment by which we enjoy God, and by 
which we enjoy our enjoyment of God. And the 
same applies to created happiness which consists 
in enjoyment. 

Article 4. Whether Enjoyment Is Only 
of the End Possessed? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that enjoyment is only of the end 
possessed. 

Objection i. For Augustine says (De Trin. x, 
ii)® that “to enjoy is to use joyfully, with the 
joy, not of hope, but of possession.” But so long 
as a thing is not had, there is joy, not of posses- 
sion but of hope. Therefore enjoyment is only of 
the end possessed. 

* Christian Doctrine, 1, 33 (PL 34, 33 ). 
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Qbj, 2. Ftirther, as stated above {a. 3), enjoy, 
mcnt is not properly otherwise than of the last 
end, because this alone gives rest to the appe* 
tite. But the appetite has no rest save in the 
possession of the end. Therefore enjoyment, 
properly speaking, is only of the end possessed. 

Ohj. 3. Further, to enjoy is to lay hold of the 
fruit. But one does not lay hold of the fruit until 
one is in possession of the end. Therefore enjoy- 
ment is only of the end possessed. 

On the contrary y “To enjoy is to adhere lov- 
ingly to something for its own sake,” as Augus- 
tine says.^ But this is possible, even in regard to 
a thing which is not in our possession. There- 
fore it is possible to enjoy the end even though 
it be not possessed. 

I answer that, To enjoy implies a certain re- 
lation of the will to the last end, according as the 
will possesses something as a last end. Now an end 
is possessed in two ways ; perfectly and imper- 
fectly. Perfectly, when it is possessed not only in 
intention but also in reality ; imperfectly, when 
it is possessed in intention only. Perfect enjoy- 
ment, therefore, is of the end already possessed. 
But imperfect enjoyment is also of the end 
possessed, not really, but only in intention. 

Reply Obj, i. Augustine speaks there of per- 
fect enjoyment. 

Reply Obj. 2. The will is hindered in two 
ways from being at rest. First on the part of the 
object, by reason of its not being the last end, 
but ordered to something else. Secondly on the 
part of the one who desires the end, by reason 
of his not being yet in possession of it. Now it is 
the object that specifies an act. But on the agent 
depends the manner of acting, whether it be per- 
fect or imperfect, according to the condition of 
the agent. Therefore enjoyment of anything but 
the last end is not enjoyment properly speaking, 
as falling short of the nature of enjoyment. But 
enjoyment of the last end not yet possessed, is 
enjoyment properly speaking, but imperfect, on 
account of the imperfect way in which it is pos- 
sessed. 

Reply Ohj. 3. One is said to lay hold of or to 
have an end, not only in reality, but also in in- 
tention, as stated above. 

QUESTION XII 
Of intention 
{In Five Articles) 

We must now consider Intention, concerning 
which there are five points of inquiry: (i) 
Whether intention is an act of the intellect or 

> Christian Doctrine, i, 4 (PL 34, 20).- 


of the will? («) Whether it is only of the last 
end? (3) Whether one can intend two things 
at the same time? (4) Whether intention of the 
end is the same act as volition of the means? 
(5) Whether intention is appropriate to irra* 
tional animals? 

Article i. Whether Intention Is an Act 
of the Intellect or of the Will? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
seems that intention is an act of the intellect, 
and not of the will. 

Objection i. For it is written (Matt. 6. 22): 
If thy eye be single, thy whole body shall be 
lightsome, where, according to Augustine {De 
Serm. Dorn, in Monte ii)^ “the eye signifies in- 
tention.” But since the eye is the instrument 
of sight, it signifies the apprehensive power. 
Therefore intention is not an act of the appeti- 
tive but of the apprehensive power. 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine says {ibid.) that 
Our Lord spoke of intention as a light, when 
He said (Matt. 6. 23): If the light that is in 
thee be darkness, etc. But light pertains to 
knowledge. Therefore intention does too. 

Obj. 3. Further, intention implies a kind of 
ordering to an end. But to order is an act of 
reason. Therefore intention belongs not to the 
will but to the reason. 

Obj. 4. Further, an act of the will is either of 
the end or of the means. But the act of the will 
in respect of the end is called volition, or en- 
joyment ; with regard to the means, it is choice, 
from which intention is distinct. Therefore it 
is not an act of the will. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {De Trin. 
xi, 4, 8, 9)® that “the intention of the will unites 
the sight to the object seen; and the images re- 
tained in the memory, to the penetrating gaze 
of the soul’s inner thought.” Therefore inten- 
tion is an act of the will. 

I answer that, Intention, as the very word 
denotes, means to tend to something. Now 
both the action of the mover and the move- 
ment of the thing moved tend to something. But 
that the movement of the thing moved tends to 
anything is due to the action of the mover. Con- 
sequently intention belongs first and principally 
to that which moves to the end; hence we say 
that an architect or anyone who is in authority, 
by his command moves others to that which he 
intends. Now the will moves all the other powers 
of the soul to the end, as shown above (q. ix, 
A. i). Therefore it is evident that intention, 
properly speaking, is an act of the will. 

* Chap. 13 (PL 34, 1 289). • PL 42. pgo, 094, 096. 
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Mefly!^bl Tbe iye designates intention 
putatively .^not because intention bas reference 
to kliowled|^» but because it presupposes knowl- 
edge, which proposes to the will the end to 
which the latter moves. Thus we foresee with 
the eye where we should tend with our bodies. 

Reply Obj, 2. Intention is called a light be- 
cause it is manifest to him who intends. And 
so works are called darkness, because a man 
knows what he intends, but does not know 
what the result may be, as Augustine expounds 
(toe. cit.). 

Reply Obj. 3. The will does not order, but 
tends to something according to the order of 
reason. Consequently this word “intention** in- 
dicates an act of the will, presupposing the act 
by which the reason orders something to the 
end. 

Reply Obj. 4. Intention is an act of the will 
in regard to the end. Now the will stands in a 
threefold relation to the end. First, absolutely. 
And in this way we have volition, whereby we 
will absolutely to have health and so forth. 
Secondly, it considers the end, as its place of 
rest. And in this way enjoyment regards the 
end. Thirdly, it considers the end as the term 
towards which something is ordered; and thus 
intention regards the end. For when we speak 
of intending to have health, we mean not only 
that we will to have it, but that we will to have 
it by means of something else. 

Article 2. Whether Intention Is Only 
of the Last End? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that intention is only of the last end. 

Objection i. For it is said in the book of 
Prosper’s Sentences:^ “The intention of the 
heart is a cry to God.** But God is the last end 
of the human heart. Therefore intention always 
regards the last end. 

Obj. 2, Further, intention regards the end as 
the term, as stated above (a. i. Reply 4). But 
a term is something last. Therefore intention 
always regards the last end. 

Obj. 3. Further, just as intention regards the 
end, so does enjoyment. But enjoyment is aF 
ways of the last end. Therefore intention is too! 

On the contrary, There is but one last end of 
human wills, namely, Happine^, as stated above 
(q. I, A. 7). If, therefore, intention were only 
of the last end, men would not have different 
intentions, which is evidently false. 

/ answer that, As stated above (a, i. Reply 
4), intention regards the end as a term of the 

* Sent., 100 (?Lsii 44 i)» 


movement of the will Iffow n 
ment may be taken in two ways. Rnit, the very 
last term, when the movement comes to a stop; 
this is the term of the whole movement* Sec- 
ondly, some point midway, which is the begin^ 
ning of one part of the movement, and the end 
or term of the other. Thus in the movment 
from A to C through B, C is the last term, while 
B is a term, but not the last. And intention can 
be of both. Consequently though intention is al- 
ways of the end, it need not be always of the 
last end. 

Reply Obj. 1. The intention of the heart is 
called a cry to God, not that God is always 
the object of intention, but because He knows 
our intention. — Or because, when we pray, we 
direct our intention to God, which intention 
has the force of a cry. 

Reply Obj. 2. A term is something last, not 
always in respect of the whole, but sometimes 
in respect of a part. 

Reply Obj. 3. Enjoyment implies rest in the 
end, and this pertains to the last end alone. 
But intention implies movement towards an 
end, not rest. Therefore the comparison proves 
nothing. 

Article 3. Whether One Can Intend Two 
Things at the Same Time? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that one cannot intend several 
things at the same time. 

Objection i. For Augustine says {De Serm. 
Dom. in Monte, ii, 14, 17)''^ that man’s intention 
cannot be directed at the same time to God and 
to bodily benefits. Therefore, for the same rea- 
son, neither to any other two things. 

Obj. 2. Further, intention designates a move- 
ment of the will towards a term. Now there 
cannot be several terms in the same direction of 
one movement. Therefore the will cannot in- 
tend several things at the same time. 

Obj. 3. Further, intention presupposes an act 
of reason or of the intellect. But “it is not pos- 
sible to understand several things at the same 
time,** according to the Philosopher.® There- 
fore neither is it possible to intend several 
things at the same time. 

On the contrary, Art imitates nature. Now 
nature intends two purposes by means of one 
instrument; thus “the tongue is for the pur- 
pose of taste and speech.”^ Therefore, for the 
same reason, art or reason can at the same time 

*PL 34 . 1200, 12Q4. 
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liltdilHl ievimlHE9i^ at l^e $ate^ time. ^ ^ : 

/ mi^Ptm iMt, !l%6 ea^estion ^^wb tUngs^* 
ittay be taben in two wa3rs : tbey may be ordared 
to one another or not so ordered. And if they 
are ordered to one another, it is evident, from 
what has been said, that a man can intend 
many things at the same time. For intention 
is not only of the last end, as stated above 
(a. 2), but also of an intermediary end. Now 
k man intends at the same time both the 
proximate and the last end, as for example, 
the mixing of a medicine and the giving of 
health. 

But if we take two things that are not ordered 
to one another, in this way also a man can in- 
tend several things at the same time. This is 
evident from the fact that a man prefers one 
thing to another because it is the better of the 
two. Now one of the reasons for which one 
thing is better than another is that it is avail- 
able for more purposes, and so one thing can 
be chosen in preference to another, because of 
the greater number of purposes for which it is 
available. And so it is evident that a man can 
intend several things at the same time. 

Reply Obj. i. Augustine means to say that 
man cannot at the same time direct his inten- 
tion to God and to bodily benefits, as to two 
last ends, since, as stated above (p. i, a. 5), one 
man cannot have several last ends. 

Reply Obj. 2. There can be several terms or- 
dered to one another, of the same movement 
and in the same direction, but not unless they 
are ordered to one another. At the same time 
it must be observed that what is not one in 
reality can be taken as one by the reason. Now 
intention is a movement of the will to some- 
thing already ordered by the reason, as stated 
above (a. i. Reply 3). Therefore where we have 
many things in reality, we may take them as 
one term of intention, in so far as the reason 
takes them as one; either because two things 
meet for the integrity of pne whole, as a proper 
measure of heat and cold conduce to health, 
or because two things are included in one which 
may be intended. For instance, the acquiring of 
wine and clothing is included in wealth, as in 
something common to both. And so nothing 
hinders the man who intends to acquire wealth 
from intending both the others. 

Reply Obj. 3, As stated in the First Part (p. 
XII, A. 10; p. LVIII, A. 2; Q. LXXXV, A. 4), it 
is passible to understand several things at the 
same time, in so far as, in some way, they are 
one. 


the Same the Meas^ ; 

We proceed thus ta the Fourth It 

seems that the Intenticm ol the end and the vaHi* 
tion of the means are not one and the same 
movement. 

Objection i. For Augustine says TriH, 
xi)^ that ^*the will to see the window has for 
its end the seeing of the window, and is anothw 
act from the will to see, through the Window, 
the passers-by.” But that I should will to see 
the passers-by through the window belongs 
to intention ; but that I will to see the win^ 
dow belongs to the volition of the means. 
Therefore intention of the end and the will* 
ing of the means are distinct movements of 
the will. 

Obj. 2. Further, acts are distinct according 
to their objects. But the end and the means tre 
different objects. Therefore the intention of 
the end and the willing of the means are dif* 
ferent movements of the will. 

Obj. 3. Further, the willing of the means is 
called choice. But choice and intention ate not 
the same. Therefore intention of the end and 
the willing of the means are not the same move- 
ment of the will. 

On the contrary. The means in relation to 
the end are as the mid-space to the term. Now 
it is all the same movement that passes through 
the mid-space to the term, in natural things. 
Therefore in things pertaining to the will, the 
intention of the end is the same movement as 
the willing of the means. 

I answer that, The movement of the will to 
the end and to the means can be considered in 
two ways. First, according as the will is moved 
to each absolutely and in itself. And thus there 
are absolutely two movements of the will to 
them. Secondly, it may be considered accord- 
ingly as the will is moved to the means for the 
sake of the end, and in this way the movement 
of the will to the end and its movement to the 
means are one and the same thing. For when I 
say: I wish to take medicine for the sake of 
health, I signify no more than one movement 
of my will. And this is because the end is the 
reason for willing the means. Now the object, 
and that by reason of which it is an object, 
come under the same act; thus it is the aatzie 
act of sight that perceives colour and light, As 
stated above (p. vm, a. 3. Reply 2). And the 
same applies to the intellect, for if it consider 
principle and conclusion absolutely, it considers 
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^ch by a distinct act; but when it assents to 
the coniclusibn on account of the principles^ 
there Is but one act of the intellect. 

Reply Ob}, i. Augustine is speaking of seeing 
the window and of seeing, through the window, 
the passers-by, according as the will is moved 
to either absolutely. 

Reply Ob}. 2. The end, considered as a thing, 
and the means to that end, are distinct objects 
of the will. But in so far as the end is the reason 
for willing the means, they are one and the 
same object. 

Reply Ob}. 3. A movement which is one as to 
the subject, may differ, according to reason, as 
to its beginning and end, as in the case of ascent 
and descent.* Accordingly, in so far as the 
movement of the will is to the means, as ordered 
to the end, it is called choice; but the move- 
ment of the will to the end as acquired by the 
means, is called intention. A sign of this is that 
we can have intention of the end without hav- 
ing determined the means which are the object 
of choice. 

Article 5. Whether Intention Is Appropriate 
to Irrational Animals? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
would seem that irrational animals intend 
the end. 

Objection i. For in things lacking reason na- 
ture stands further apart from the rational na- 
ture than does the sensitive nature in irra- 
tional animals. But nature intends the end even 
in things void of reason, as is proved in the 
Physics} Much more, therefore, do irrational 
animals intend the end. 

Ob}. 2. Further, just as intention is of the 
end, so is enjoyment. But enjoyment is in irra- 
tional animals, as stated above (q. xi, a. 2). 
Therefore intention is too. 

Ob}. 3. Further, to intend an end belongs to 
one who acts for an end, since to intend is 
nothing else than to tend to something. But ir- 
rational animals act for an end, for an animal 
is moved either to seek food, or to do something 
of the kind. Therefore irrational animals in- 
tend an end. 

On the contrary y Intention of an end implies 
ordering something to an end, which pertains 
to reason. Since therefore irrational animals 
do not have reason, it seems that they do not 
intend an end. 

/ answer that, As stated above (a. i), to in- 
tend is to tend to something, and this pertains 

^ Aristotle, Physics, ni, 3 (ao2*ig), 
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to tht mover and to the moved Accordiflg, 
therefore, as that which is moved to an tad by 
another is said to intend the end; in this Way 
nature is said to intend an end as being moved 
to its end by God, just as the arrow is moved 
by the archer. And in this way irrational an- 
imals intend an end, in so far as they are moved 
to sometliing by natural instinct. The other 
way of intending an end belongs to the mover, 
according as he orders the movement of some- 
thing, either his own or another’s, to an end. 
This belongs to reason alone. And so irrational 
animals do not intend an end in this way, which 
is to intend properly and principally, as stated 
above (a. i). 

Reply Obj. i. This argument takes intention 
in the sense of being moved to an end. 

Reply Obj. 2. Enjoyment does not imply the 
ordering of one thing to another, as intention 
does, but absolute repose in the end. 

Reply Obj. 3. Irrational animals are, moved 
to an end, not as though they thought that they 
can gain the end by this movement, for this 
belongs to the one that intends; but through 
desiring the end by natural instinct, they are 
moved to an end, moved, as it were, by another, 
like other things that are moved naturally. 

QUESTION XIII 

Of choice, which is an act of the 

WILL IN RELATION TO THE MEANS 
{In Six Articles) 

We must now consider the acts of the will in 
relation to the means. There are three of them: 
to choose, to consent, and to use. And choice 
Is preceded by counsel. First of all, then, wc 
must consider choice; secondly, counsel (q. 
xiv); thirdly, consent (q. xv); fourthly, use 
(q. xvi). 

Concerning choice there are six points of in- 
quiry: (i) Of what power is it the act; of the 
will or of the reason? (2) Whether choice is to 
be found in irrational animals? (3) Whether 
choice is only of the means, or sometimes also 
of the end? (4) Whether choice is only of things 
that we do ourselves? (5) Whether choice is 
only of possible things? (6) Whether man 
chooses of necessity or freely? 

Article i. Whether Choice Is an Act 
of Will or of Reason? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that choice is an act, not of will 
but of reason. 

Objection i. For choice implies comparison^ 
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by irfiich ane 1$ preference to another. 
But tp compare is an act of reason. Therefoxe 
choice is an act of reason. 

Obj. 2, Further, it pertains to the same power 
to form a syllogism and to draw the conclu- 
sion. But, in practical matters, it is the reason 
that forms syllogisms. Since therefore choice 
is a kind of conclusion in practical matters, as 
stated in the Ethics^ it seems that it is an act of 
reason. 

Ohj, 3. Further, ignorance does not pertain 
to the will but to the knowing power. Now 
“there is an ignorance of choice’*, as is stated 
in the Ethics} Therefore it seems that choice 
does not belong to the will but to the reason. 

On the contrary^ The Philosopher says® that 
“choice is the desire of things in our own 
power.” But desire is an act of will. Therefore 
choice is too. 

I answer that, The word choice implies some- 
thing belonging to the reason or intellect, and 
something belonging to the will ; for the Philos- 
opher says^ that “choice is either intellect in- 
fluenced by appetite or appetite influenced by 
intellect.” Now whenever two things concur to 
make one, one of them serves as form for the 
other. Hence Gregory of Nyssa (Nemesius, De 
Nat. Horn, xxxiii)^ says that “choice is neither 
desire only, nor counsel only, but a combination 
of the two. For just as we say that an animal is 
composed of soul and body, and that it is 
neither a mere body, nor a mere soul, but both, 
so is it with choice.” 

Now we must observe, as regards the acts 
of the soul, that an act belonging essentially to 
some power or habit, receives a form or species 
from a higher power or habit, according as the 
lower is ordered by the higher. For if a man 
were to perform an act of fortitude for the love 
of God, that act is materially an act of forti- 
tude, but formally, an act of charity. Now it 
is evident that, in a sense, reason precedes the 
will and orders its act, that is in so far as the 
will tends to its object according to the order of 
reason, since the apprehensive power presents 
the object to the appetite. Accordingly, that 
act by which the will tends to something pro- 
posed to it as good, is, from the fact that it 
is ordered to the end by the reason, materially 
an act of the will, but formally an act of the 
reason. Now in matters of this kind the sub- 
stance of the act is as the matter in relation to 
the order imposed by the higher power. There- 

^ Aristotle, in, 3 (1113*^4). 

* Aristotle, ni, i (1110^31). • Ethics, m, 3 (iii3*9). 

^ Ibid., VI, j (i I 30 ** 4 ). * PG 40, 73a. 
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fore ebedee os substantially not an act of tbe 
reason but of the wijl, for choice is accom^^ 
plished by a certain movement of the soul tOr 
wards the good which is chosen. Consequently 
it is evidently an act of the appetitive power. 

Reply Obj. i. Choice imjdies a previous com- 
parison, but not as though it consisted in the 
comparison itself. 

Reply Obj. 2. It is true that it is for the rea- 
son to draw the conclusion of a practical syl^ 
logism ; and it is called a decision or judgment, 
to be followed by choice. And for this reason 
the conclusion seems to belong to the act of 
choice, as to that which results from it. 

Reply Obj. 3. In speaking of ignorance of 
choice, we do not mean that choice is a sort 
of knowledge, but that there is ignorance of 
what ought to be chosen. 

Article 2. Whether Choice Js to Be 
Found in Irrational Animals? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that irrational animals are able to 
choose. 

Objection i. For choice is “the desire of cer- 
tain things on account of an end,*’ as stated in 
the Ethics,^ But irrational animals desire some- 
thing on account of an end, since they act for an 
end and from desire. Therefore choice is in irra* 
tional animals. 

Obj. 2. Further, the very word electw 
(choice) seems to signify the taking of some- 
thing in preference to others. But irrational 
animals take something in preference to others, 
for we can easily see for ourselves that a sheep 
will eat one grass and refuse another. There- 
fore choice is in irrational animals. 

Obj. Z’ Further, according to the Ethics} “it 
is from prudence that a man makes a good 
choice of means.” But prudence is found in ir'- 
rational animals; hence it is said in the begin- 
ning of the Metaphysics^ that “those animals 
which, like bees, cannot hear sounds, are pru- 
dent without learning it.” We see this plainly, in 
wonderful cases of sagacity manifested in the 
works of various animals, such as bees, spiders, 
and dogs. For a hound in following a stag, on 
coming to a cross-road, tries by scent whether 
the stag has passed by the first or the second 
road, and if he find that the stag has not passed 
there, being thus assured, takes to the third 
road without trying the scent, as though he 
were reasoning by way of exclusion, arguing 

« Aristotle, in, 2, 3 (iiii*»27; iit3*i2). 

’ Aristotle, vi, 12 (i 144*8). 

> Aristotle, 1, 1 (980^22). 





% the others, and tiiere 
road Thex^lore it ae^s that irra* 
able^to choose. 

" A. /fhtk-ikt' contrary, Gr^ry of Nyssa says^ that 
/^l^dren and irrational animah act willingly 
biut mi from choice.” Therefore choice is not 
in irrational animals. 

/ answer that, Since choice is the taking of 
one thing in preference to another^ it must of 
necessity be in respect of several things that 
can be chosen. Consequently in those things 
which are altogether determined to one thing 
there is no place for choice. Now the difference 
between the sensitive appetite and the will is 
that, as stated above (q. i, a. 2. aeply 3), the 
sensitive appetite is determined to one par- 
ticular thing, according to the order of nature; 
but the will, although determined to one thing 
in general, namely, the good, according to the 
order of nature, is nevertheless indeterminate 
in respect of particular goods. Consequently 
choice belongs properly to the will, and not to 
the sensitive appetite which is all that irrational 
animals have. Therefore irrational animals are 
not able to choose. 

Reply Obj, i. Not every desire of one thing 
on account of an end is called choice, but there 
must be a certain discrimination of one thing 
from another. And this cannot be except when 
the appetite can be moved to several things. 

Reply Obj. 2. An irrational animal takes one 
thing in preference to another because its ap- 
petite is naturally determined to that thing. 
Therefore as soon as an animal, whether by 
its sense or by its imagination, is offered some- 
thing to which its appetite is naturally inclined, 
it is moved to that alone, without making 
any choice. Just as fire is moved upwards 
and not downwards, without its making any 
choice. 

Reply Obj. 3. As stated in the Physics^ 
^^ovement is the act of the movable, caused 
by a mover,” Therefore the power of the mover 
appears in the movement of that which it 
moves. Accordingly, in all things moved by 
reason, the order of reason which moves them* 
is evident, although the things themselves are' 
void of rOason ; for an arrow through the mo- 
tion of the archer goes straight towards the 
target, as though it were endowed with reason 
to direct its course. The same may be seen in 
the movements of docks and all engines put 
together by the art of man. Now as artificial 

^ Nemeaius, De Rat. Rom., Xxxm (PO 40, 73^h 

* Aristotle, xa, 3 (aoa^ts)* 
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ail luttural itegs k oumipa^i^ 
art. And accordingly oriler is to be ^ 
things moved by nature, just as maye4 

by reason, as is stated in the Physics.* And thus 
it is that in the works of irratiOnai animals wO 
notice certain marks of sagacity, in so lal^ as 
they have a natural inclination to set about 
their actions in a most orderly manner thrOu^ 
being ordered by the Supreme art. For Which 
reason, too, certain animals are called prudent 
or sagacious, and not because they reason or 
exercise any choice about things. This is clear 
from the fact that all that share in one nature 
invariably act in the same way. 

Article 3. Whether Choice Is Only of the * 
Means, or Sometimes Also of the End? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
seems that choice is not only of the means. 

Objection i. For the Philosopher says* that 
“virtue makes us choose rightly; but it is not 
the part of virtue, but of some other power to 
direct rightly those things which are to be done 
for its sake.” But that for the sake of which 
something is done is the end. Therefore choice 
is of the end. 

Obj. 2. Further, choice implies preference of 
one thing to another. But just as there can be 
preference of means, so can there be preference 
of ends. Therefore choice can be of ends, just 
as it can be of means. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says® that 
“volition is of the end, but choice, of the 
means.” 

/ answer that, As already stated (a. i. Reply 
2), choice results from the decision or judgment 
which is, as it were, the conclusion of a prac- 
tical syllogism. Hence that which is the con- 
clusion of a practical syllogism, falls under 
choice. Now in practical things the end stands 
in the position of a principle, not of a con- 
clusion, as the Philosopher says.® Therefore the 
end, as such, is not a matter of choice. 

But just as in speculative knowledge nothing 
hinders the principle of one demonstration or 
of one science from being the conclusion of 
another demonstration or science, although the 
first indemonstrable principle cannot be the 
conclusion of any demonstration or science, so 
too that which is the end in one operation may 
be ordered to something as an end. And in this 

•Aristotle, xi, s (196^17). 

^Ethics, VI, 12 (ii44*2o). 

^ Ibid., m; a (lit I '>26). 

• Physics, u, 9 (aoo^aor). 
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not ^ matt€i‘ of choke for t phystchtn' btft i 
matt^ of f^rindple. Now the health of the Mdy 
is ordered to the good of the soul, so that with 
one who has charge of the soul’s health, health 
or sickness may be a matter of choice; for the 
Apostle says (II Cor. la. lo): For when I am 
itfeak, then am I power fid. But the last end is 
in no way a matter of choice. 

Reply Obj. t. The proper ends of virtues 
are ordered to Happiness as to their last end. 
And thus it is that they can be a matter of 
choice. 

Reply Obj. 2. As stated above (q. i, a. 5), 
there is but one last end. Accordingly wherever 
there are several ends, they can be the subject 
of choice, in so far as they are ordered to a 
further end. 

Article 4. Whether Choice Is of Those 
Things Only That Are Done by Us? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
seems that choice is not only in respect of 
human acts. 

Objection i. For choice regards the means. 
Now, **not only acts, but also the organs, are 
means.”* Therefore choice is not only con- 
cerned with human acts. 

Obj. 2. Further, action is distinct from con- 
templation. But choice has a place even in con- 
templation, in so far as one opinion is preferred 
to another. Therefore choice is not concerned 
with human acts alone. 

Obj. 3. Further, men are chosen for certain 
posts, whether secular or ecclesiastical, by those 
who exercise no action in their regard. There- 
fore choice is not concerned with human acts 
alone. 

On the contrary. The Philosopher says* that 
”no man chooses save what he thinks he can 
do himself.” 

/ answer that. Just as intention is of the end, 
so is choice of the means. Now the end is either 
an action or a thing. And when the end is a 
thing, some human action must intervene, 
either in so far as man produces the thing which 
is the end, as the physician produces health 
(and so the production of health is said to be 
the end of the physician), or in so far as man, 
in some fashion, uses or enjoys the thing which 
is the end; thus for the miser, money or the 
possession of money is the end. The same is to 
be said of the means. For the means must needs 

^Physics, n,3(iM*i)- 

* m, 2 (itiz*^25). 
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thing Which h the means, or puts it to 
use. And thuait is that dtoke is always in 
gard to human hets. 

Reply Obj. i. The organs arc ordered to. the 
end, inasmuch as man makes use of them for 
the sake of the end. 

Reply Obj. 2. In contemplation itself there 
is the act of the intellect assenting to this or 
that opinion. What is put in contradistincticm 
to contemplation is exterior action. 

Reply Obj. 3. When a man chooses someone 
for a bishopric or some high position in the 
state, he chooses to name that man to that post 
Otherwise, if he had no right to act in the aFh 
pointment of the bishop or official, he woi^ 
have no right to choose. Likewise, whenever, we 
speak of one thing being chosen in preference 
to another, it is in conjunction with some action 
of the chooser. . 

Article 5. Whether Choice Is Only 
of Possible Things? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
seems that choice is not only of possible 
things. 

Objection i. For choice is an act of the will, 
as stated above (a. i). Now ‘‘there is a willing 
of possibilities and impossibilities.”* Therefore 
there is also a choice of impossibilities. 

Obj. 2. Further, choice is of things done by 
us, as stated above (a. 4.) Therefore it does 
not matter, as far as the act of choosing is con- 
cerned, whether one choose that which is im- 
possible absolutely or that which is impossible 
to the chooser. Now it often happens that we 
are unable to accomplish what we choose, ik 
that this proves to be impossible to us. There- 
fore choice is of the impossible. 

Obj. 3. Further, to try to do a thing is to 
choose to do it. But the blessed Benedict says 
{Regula Ixviii)* that if the superior command 
what is impossible, it should be attmpted. 
Therefore choice can be of the impossible. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says* that 
“there is no choice of impossibilities.” 

I answer that. As stated above (a. 4); our 
choice is always concerned with our actions. 
Now whatever is done by us, is possible to us. 
Therefore we must say that choice is only of 
possible things. 

Moreover, the reason for choosing a thing 

• Ibid., m, 2 (xm'*22). 
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k it ie^ to ain But is imposdbte 
ctowjot I^sad ta in end: A sign of this is that 
when men in taking counsel together come to 
sotnething that is impossible to them, they de- 
part, as being unable to proceed with the busi-* 
ness. 

Again, this is evident if we examine the 
process of the reason that precedes. For the 
means, which are the object of choice, are to 
the end as the conclusion is to the principle. 
Now it is clear that an impossible conclusion 
does not follow from a possible principle. 
Therefore an end cannot be possible, unless the 
means be possible. Now no one is moved to 
the impossible. Consequently no one would 
tend to the end, save for the fact that the 
means appear to be possible. Therefore the im- 
possible is not the object of choice. 

Reply Obj. i. The will stands between the in- 
tellect and the external action, for the intellect 
proposes to the will its object, and the will it- 
self causes the external action. Hence the be- 
ginning of the movement in the will is to be 
found in the intellect, which apprehends some- 
thing as universal good; but the term or per- 
fection of the will’s act is to be observed in its 
relation to the action by which a man tends 
to the attainment of a thing; for the movement 
of the will is from the soul to the thing. Con- 
sequently the perfection of the act of the will 
is in respect of something that is good for one 
to do. Now this cannot be something impos- 
sible. Therefore the complete act of the will is 
only in respect of what is possible and good 
for him that wills. But the incomplete act of 
the will is in respect of the impossible, and by 
some is called "‘velleity,” because, namely, one 
would will (vcllet) such a thing, were it pos- 
sible. But choice is an act of the will already 
determined to something to be done by the 
chooser. And therefore it can only be of what is 
possible. 

Reply Obj. 2. Since the object of the will is 
the apprehended good, we must judge of the 
object of the will according as it it appre- 
hended. And so, just as sometimes the will 
tends to something which is apprehended as 
good, and yet is not really good, so is choice 
sometimes made of something apprehended as 
possible to the chooser, and yet impossible to 
him. 

Reply Obj. 3. The reason for this is that the 
subject should not rely on his own judgment 
to decide whether a certain thing is possible, 
but in each case should stand by his superior’s 
judgment. 


Article 6. Whether Man Chaoses of 
Necessity or Freely? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It seem$ 
that man chooses of necessity. 

Objection i. For the end stands in relation to 
the things that can be chosen as the principle to 
that which follows from the principles, as de^ 
dared in the Ethics.^ But conclusions follow of 
necessity from their principles. Therefore man 
is moved of necessity from the end to the choice. 

Obj. 2. Further, as stated above (a. i. Reply 
2), choice follows the reason’s judgment of 
what is to be done. But reason judges of neces- 
sity about some things, on account of the neces- 
sity of the premisses. Therefore it seems that 
choice also follows of necessity. 

Obj. 3. Further, if two things are absolutely 
equal, man is not moved to one more than to the 
other. Thus if a hungry man, as Plato says,^ be 
confronted on either side with two portions of 
food equally appetizing and at an equal dis- 
tance, he is not moved towards one more than 
to the other; and he finds the reason of this in 
the immobility of the earth in the middle of the 
world as it is said in the book on the Heavens.^ 
Now much less can that be chosen which is less 
desirable than that which is equally so. There* 
fore if two or more things are available, of which 
one appears to be more desirable, it is impos- 
sible to choose any of the others. Therefore that 
which appears to hold the first place is chosen of 
necessity. But every act of choosing is in regard 
to something that seems in some way better. 
Therefore every choice is made necessarily. 

On the contrary, Choice is an act of a rational 
.power, which according to the Philosopher,^ 
stands in relation to opposites. 

/ answer that, Man does not choose of neces- 
sity. And this is because that which is possible 
not to be, is not of necessity. Now the reason 
why it is possible not to choose, or to choose, 
may be gathered from a twofold power in man. 
For man can will and not will, act and not act; 
again, he can will this or that, and do this or 
that. The reason of this is seated in the very 
power of the reason. For the will can tend to 
whatever the reason can apprehend as good. 
Now the reason can apprehend as good, not only 
this, namely, to will or to act, but also this, 

* Aristotle, vix, 8 (ii5i*i6). 

^Timaeus (63); Pkaedo (108); cf. Averroes, In de 
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particular goods, ihe reason, can consider an as- 
pect of some good and the lack of swne good, 
which has the aspect of evil ; and in this respect, 
it can apprehend any single one of such goo^ as 
to be chosen or to be avoided. The perfect good 
alone, which is Happiness, cannot be appre- 
hended by the reason under the aspect of evil, or 
as lacking in any way. Consequently man wills 
Happiness of necessity, nor c«in he will not to 
be happy, or to be unhappy. Now since choice 
is not of the end, but of the means, as stated 
above (a, 3), it is not of the perfect good, 
which is Happiness, but of other particular 
goods. Therefore man chooses not of necessity 
but freely. 

Reply Obj. i. The conclusion does not always 
of necessity follow from the principles, but only 
when the principles cannot be true if the con- 
clusion is not true. In like manner, the end does 
not always necessitate in man the choosing of 
the means, because the means are not always 
such that the end cannot be gained without 
them ; of, if they be such, they are not always 
considered in that light. 

Reply Ohj, 2. The reason’s decision or judg- 
ment of what is to be done is about contingent 
things that are possible to us. In such matters 
the conclusions do not follow of necessity from 
principles that are absolutely necessary, but 
from such as are so conditionally; as, for in- 
stance, If he runs, he is in motion. 

Reply Obj. 3. If two things be proposed as 
equal under one aspect, nothing hinders us from 
considering in one of them some particular point 
of superiority, so that the will has a bent 
towards that one rather than towards the other. 

QUESTION XIV 

Of counsel, which precedes choice 
{In Six Articles) 

We must now consider counsel; concerning 
which there are six points of inquiry: (i) 
Whether counsel is an inquiry? (2) Whether 
counsel is of the end or only of the means? (3) 
Whether counsel is only of things that we do? 

(4) Whether counsel is of all things that we do? 

(5) Whether the process of counsel is one of 
resolution? (6) Whether the process of counsel 
is infinite? 

Article i. Whether Counsel Is an Inquiry? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It seems 
that counsel is not an inquiry. 

Objection i. For Damascene says {De Fide 


inquiry is not an act of the ai^>etiie. Tberefote 
counsel is not an inquiry. 

Obj. 2, Further, inquiry is a discursive act of 
the intellect, for which reason it is unbecoming 
to God, Whose knowledge is not discursive, as 
we have shown in the First Part (q. xiv, a. 7). 
But counsel is ascribed to God, for it is written 
(Eph, 1. ii) that He worketh all things accord- 
ing to the counsel of His will. Therefore counsel 
is not inquiry. 

Obj. 3. Further, inquiry is of doubtful mat- 
ters. But counsel is given in matters that are cer- 
tainly good; thus the Apostle says (I Cor. 7. 
25): Now concerning virgins I have no com- 
mandment of the Lord: but I give couns^. 
Therefore, counsel is not an inquiry. 

On the contrary y Gregory of Nyssa says*: 
“Every counsel is an inquiry ; but not every in- 
quiry is a counsel.” 

/ answer that, Choice, as stated above (Q. 
xiii, A. I. Reply 2; A. 3), follows the judgment 
of the reason about what is to be done. Now 
there is much uncertainty in things that have to 
be done, because actions are concerned with 
contingent singulars, which by reason of their 
changeability, are uncertain. Now in things 
doubtful and uncertain the reason does not pro- 
nounce judgment without previous inquiry. 
Therefore the reason must of necessity institute 
an inquiry before deciding on the objects of 
choice, and this inquiry is called counsel. Hence 
the Philosopher says^ that choice is “the desire 
of what has been already counselled.” 

Reply Obj. 1. When the acts of two powers 
are ordered to one another, in each of them 
there is something belonging to the other power. 
Consequently each act can be named from ei- 
ther power. Now it is evident that the act of the 
reason giving direction as to the means, and the 
act of the will tending to these means according 
to the reason’s direction, are ordered to one an- 
other. Consequently there is to be found some- 
thing of the reason, namely, order, in that act 
of the will, which is choice. And in counsel, 
which is an act of reason, there is to be found 
something of the will, — both as matter (since 
counsel is of what man wills to do), — ^and as 
motive (because it is from willing the end, that 
man is moved to take counsel in regard to the 
means). And therefore, just as the Philosophet 
says^ that “choice is intellect influenced by ap- 

* Chap, 72 (PC 94, 045 ). 
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^ to ^ow that counwl belongs^ in a ^ay, 
kidb to tha will, on whose behalf and by whose 
imptSw the inquiry is made, and to the reason 
tyit makes the inquiry. ’ 

Me^ly Obj. 2. The things that we say of God 
ibust be understood without any of the defects 
whidi are to be found in us. Thus in us science 
is of conclusions derived by reasoning from 
causes to effects, but science when said of God, 
means certain knowledge of all effects in the 
First Cause, without any reasoning process. In 
like manner we ascribe counsel to God, as to the 
certainty of His decision or judgment, which 
certainty in us arises from the inquiry of coun- 
sel. But such inquiry has no place in God, and 
therefore in this respect it is not ascribed to 
God. In which sense Damascene says {loc. cit .) : 
“God takes not counsel : those only take coun- 
sel who lack knowledge.” 

Reply Obj, 3. It may happen that things 
which are most certainly good in the opinion of 
wiw and spiritual men are not certainly good in 
the opinion of many, or at least of carnal-mind- 
ed men. Consequently in such things counsel 
may be given. 

AiiTZCLE 2. Whether Counsel Is of the End, 
or Only of the Means? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that counsel is not only of the 
means but also of the end. 

Objection i. For whatever is doubtful, can be 
the subject of inquiry. Now in things to be done 
by man there happens sometimes a doubt as to 
the end and not only as to the means. Since 
therefore inquiry as to what is to be done is 
counsel, it seems that counsel can be of the end. 

Obj, 2. Further, the matter of counsel is hu- 
man actions. But some human actions are ends, 
as stated in the Ethics,^ Therefore counsel can 
be of the end. 

On the contrary, Gregory of Nyssa says* that 
^counsel is not of the end, but of the means.” 

/ answer that, The end is the principle in 
practical tt^attiers, because the nature of the 
means is to be found in the end Now the prin- 
ciple cannot be called in question, but must be 
presupposed in every inquiry. Since therefore 
cotmsel is an inquiry, it is not of the end but 
only of the means. Nevertheless it may happen 
that what is the end in regard to some things is 

* Aristotle, r, 1 (10Q4V)* 

* >3emesias, Dt Nat, Bom., xxxzv (t’G 40, 740). 
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the i^neiple of 
dusbn of another: 

is looked upon as the aid In one Inquiry 
looked upon as the means in anotherv And thus it 
will become an object of counsd. 

Reply Obj, 1 . That which Is looked upon as an 
end is already determined. Consequently as long 
as there is any doubt about it, it is not looked 
upon as an end. Therefore if counsel is taken 
about it, it will be counsel not about the end, 
but about the means. 

Reply Obj. 2. Counsel is about operations, in 
so far as they are ordered to some end. Conse;^ 
quently if any human act be an end, it will not, 
as such, be the matter of counsel. 

Article 3. Whether Counsel Is Only of 
Things That We Do? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
seems that counsel is not only of things that 
we do. 

Objection i. For counsel implies some kind of 
bringing together. But it is possible for many to 
compare things that are not subject to move- 
ment, and are not the result of our actions, such 
as the natures of various things. Therefore 
counsel is not only of things that we do. 

Obj. 2. Further, men sometimes seek counsel 
about things that are laid down by law; hence 
we speak of counsel at law. And yet those who 
seek counsel thus have nothing to do in making 
the laws. Therefore counsel is not only of things 
that we do. 

Obj. 3. Further, some are said to take consul- 
tation about future events, which, however, are 
qot in our power. Therefore counsel is not only 
of things that we do. 

Obj. 4. Further, if counsel were only of things 
that we do, no one would take counsel about 
what another does. But this is clearly untrue. 
Therefore counsel is not only of things that 
we do. 

On the contrary j Gregory of Nyssa (Nemesi- 
us,^ — De Nat. Horn, xxxiv)* says: ”We take 
counsel of things that take place within us and 
that we are able to do.” 

I answer that, Counsel properly implies a con- 
ference held between several. The very word 
{consilium) denotes this, for it means a sitting 
together (considium), from the fact that many 
sit together in order to confer with one another. 
Now we must take note that in contingent par- 
ticular cases, in order that anything be known 
for certain it is necessary to take several condi* 

•PG40.737. 
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timm uhvkmtmm ittio tQliBi4?)fiili0i|, ^Uch 
it itot ^pr isifmM mmiAtar, but are cPa^ 
by seveeat Wiib greater certainty, since 
what one takes note of escapes tlie notice of an-* 
others But in necessary and universal things, our 
view is brought to bear on matters much more 
absolute and simple, so that one man by himself 
may be more adequate to consider these things. 
Therefore the inquiry of counsel is concerned, 
properly speaking, with contingent singulars. 
Now the knowledge of the truth in such matters 
does not rank so high as to be desirable of itself, 
as is the knowledge of things universal and nec- 
essary, but it is desired as being useful towards 
action, because actions bear on things singular 
and contingent. Consequently, properly speak- 
ing, counsel is about things done by us. 

Reply Obj. i. Counsel implies comparison, 
not of any kind, but about what is to be done, 
for the reason given above. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although that which is laid 
down by the law is not due to the action of him 
who seeks counsel, nevertheless it directs him in 
his action, since the mandate of the law is one 
reason for doing something. 

Reply Obj 3. Counsel is not only about what 
is done, but also about whatever has relation to 
what is done. And for this reason we speak of 
consulting about future events, in so far as man 
is induced to do or omit something, through the 
knowledge of future events. 

Reply Obj. 4. We seek counsel about the ac- 
tions of others in so far as they are, in some 
way, one with us ; either by union of affection — 
thus a man is solicitous about what concerns his 
friend, as though it concerned himself ; or after 
the manner of an instrument, for the principal 
agent and the instrument are, in a way, one 
cause, since one acts through the other ; thus the 
master takes counsel about what he would do 
through his servant. 

Article 4. Whether Counsel Is About 
All Things That We Do? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
seems that counsel is about all things that we 
have to do. 

Objection i. For choice is the desire of what 
is counselled as stated above (a. i). But choice 
is about all things that we do. Therefore counsel 
is too. 

Obj. 2. Further, counsel implies the reason’s 
inquiry. But whenever we do not act through the 
impulse of passion we act in virtue of the rea- 
son’s inquiry. Therefore there is counsel about 
everything that we do. 


Ohj. the Philosopher says’ thukit 

it catk be Bone 

means tb;ati one, We take'^uttsel by inqtdtailg 
whereby It may be done most easily aqd best; 
but if it can be accomplished by one means, how 
it can be done by this.” But whatever is dos&e» is 
done by one means or by several. Therefore 
counsel takes place in all things that we do.. 

On the contrary, Gregory of Nyssa (Neme$iy 
us,— Da Nat. Horn, xxxiv)* says that “counsel 
has no place in things that are done according to 
science or art.” 

I answer that, Counsel is a kind of inquiiy, as 
stated above (a. i). But we are accustomed to 
inquire about things that admit of doubt; hence 
the process of inquiry, which is called an argu* 
ment, is a reason that certifies to something 
that admitted of doubt. Now, that something in 
relation to human acts, admits of no doubt, 
arises from a twofold source. First, because cer« 
tain determinate ends are gained by certain da** 
terminate means, as happens in the arts which 
are governed by certain fixed rules of action. 
Thus a writer does not take counsel how to form 
his letters, for this is determined by art. Sec- 
ondly, from the fact that it matters little Wheth- 
er it is done this or that way. This occurs in 
trivial matters, which help or hinder but little 
towards the end aimed at ; and reason accounts 
them as nothing. Consequently there are two 
things of which we do not take counsd, al- 
though they are ordered to the end, as the Phi- 
losopher says;^ namely, trivial things, and those 
which have a fixed way of being done, as in 
works produced by art, with the exception of 
those arts that admit of conjecture, such as 
medicine, commerce, and the like, as Gregory of 
Nyssa says (Nemesius, — loc. cit.). 

Reply Obj. i. Choice presupposes counsel by 
reason of its judgment or decision. Consequent- 
ly when the judgment or decision is evident 
without inquiry there is no need for the inquiry 
of counsel. 

Reply Obj. 2. In matters that are evident the 
reason makes no inquiry, but judges at once. 
Consequently there is no need of counsel in ail 
that is done by reason. 

Reply Obj. 3, When a thing can be accom* 
plished by one means, but in different ways, 
doubt may arise, just as when it can be accom-^ 
plished by several means. And hence the need 
of counsel. But when not only the means but 
also the way of using the means, is fixed, then 
there is^no need of counsel. 

^ EthicSf m, 3 (1112^x6). ■ PO 40,1 744 

> Etkks, ta, 3 (xix2^))* 
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ARncLB 5. Whether the frecess oj Counsel 
Is One of Resolution? 

We proceed thus to ,the Fifth Article: It 
S6etns that the process of counsel is not one of 
resolution. 

Objection i. For counsel is about things that 
we do. But the process of our actions is not one 
of resolution^ but rather one of composition, 
namely, from the simple to the composite. 
Therefore counsel does not always proceed by 
way of resolution. 

Obj. 2. Further, counsel is an inquiry of the 
reason. But reason proceeds from things that 
precede to things that follow, according to the 
more appropriate order. Since then, the past 
precedes the present, and the present precedes 
the future, it seems that in taking counsel one 
should proceed from the past and present to the 
future, which is not the order of resolution. 
Therefore the process of counsel is not one of 
resolution. 

Ohj. 3. Further, counsel is only of such things 
as are possible to us, according to the Ethics} 
But the question as to whether a certain thing is 
possible to us depends on what we are able or 
unable to do in order to gain such and such an 
end. Therefore the inquiry of counsel should be- 
gin from things present. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says^ that 
“he who takes counsel seems to inquire and re- 
solve.*’ 

I answer that, In every inquiry one must be- 
gin from some principle. And if this principle 
precedes both in knowledge and in being, the 
process is not one of resolution, but rather of 
composition, becau.se to proceed from cause to 
effect is to proceed by way of composition, since 
causes are more simple than effects. But if that 
which precedes in knowledge is later in the order 
of being, the process is one of resolution, as 
when our judgment deals with clearly known ef- 
fects, which we resolve into their simple causes. 
Now the principle in the inquiry of counsel is 
the end, which precedes indeed in intention, but 
comes afterwards in being. Hence the inquiry of 
counsel must be one of resolution, beginning, 
that is to say, from that which is intended in 
the future, and continuing until it arrives at that 
which is to be immediately done. 

Reply Obj. i. Counsel is indeed about action. 
But the notion of action is taken from the end, 
and consequently the order of reasoning about 
actions is contrary to the order of actions. 

* Aristotle, m, 3 (iix2**26). 

* Ethics, ui, 3 (1112^20). 


Reply Obj: ai, Reaacm begins with that which 
is first according to reason^ but not always with 
that which is first In point ol time. 

Reply Obj. 3. We should not want to know 
whether something to be done for an end be pos- 
sible, if it were not suitable for gaining that end. 
Hence we must first inquire whether it be con^ 
ducive to the end before considering whether it 
be possible. 

Artici^e 6 . Whether the Process of Counsel 
Is Infinite? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It 
seems that the process of counsel is infinite. 

Objection i. For counsel is an inquiry about 
the particular things with which action is con- 
cerned. But singulars are infinite. Therefore the 
process of counsel is infinite. 

Obj. 2. Further, the inquiry of counsel has to 
consider not only what is to be done, but how to 
avoid obstacles. But every human action can be 
hindered, and an obstacle can be removed by 
some human reason. Therefore the inquiry 
about removing obstacles can go on infinitely. 

Obj, 3. Further, the inquiry of demonstrative 
science does not go on infinitely, because one 
can come to principles that are self-evident, 
which are absolutely certain. But certainty of 
this kind is not to be had in contingent singu- 
lars, which are variable and uncertain. There- 
fore the inquiry of counsel goes on infinitely. 

On the contrary, “No one is moved to that 
which he cannot possibly reach.”® But it is im- 
possible to pass through the infinite. If there- 
fore the inquiry of counsel is infinite, no one 
would begin to take counsel. Which is clearly 
untrue. 

' I answer that. The inquiry of counsel is actu- 
ally finite on both sides, on that of its principle 
and on that of its term. For a twofold principle 
is available in the inquiry of counsel. One is 
proper to it, and belongs to the very genus of 
things pertaining to operation; this is the end, 
which is not the matter of counsel, but is taken 
for granted as its principle, as stated above (a. 
2). The other principle is taken from another 
genus, so to speak; thus in demonstrative sci- 
ences one science postulates certain things from 
another, without inquiring into them. Now these 
principles which are taken for granted in the in- 
quiry of counsel are any facts received through 
the senses — for instance, that this is bread or 
iron; and also what is known in a universal 
manner either through speculative or through 
practical science; for instance, that adultery is 
* Aristotle, Heavens, 1, 7 (274*^17). 
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forbiddi^ by God, or that man caiuaot live with- 
out suitable nourishment -Of such things coun- 
sel makes no inquiry. But the term of inquiry is 
that which we are able to do at once. For just as 
the end has the character of a principle, so the 
means have the character of a conclusion. 
Therefore that w^hich presents itself as to be 
done first, has the character of an ultimate con- 
clusion at which the inquiry comes to an end. 
Nothing however prevents counsel from being 
infinite potentially, since an infinite number of 
things may present themselves to be inquired 
into by means of counsel. 

Reply Obj. i. Singulars are infinite, not actu- 
ally, but only potentially. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although human action can be 
hindered, the hindrance is not always present. 
Consequently it is not always necessary to take 
counsel about removing the obstacle. 

Reply Obj. 3. In contingent singulars, some- 
thing may be taken for certain, not absolutely, 
indeed, but for the time being, and as far as it 
concerns the work to be done. Thus that Socra- 
tes is sitting is not a necessary statement, but 
that he is sitting, as long as he continues to sit, 
is necessary. And this can be held with certainty. 

QUESTION XV 

Of consent, which is an act of 

THE WILL IN RELATION TO THE MEANS 
(/« Four Articles) 

We must now consider consent, concerning 
which there are four points of inquiry: (i) 
Whether consent is an act of the appetitive or 
of the apprehensive power? (2) Whether it is 
appropriate to irrational animals? (3) Whether 
it is directed to the end or to the means? (4) 
Whether consent to an act pertains to the 
higher part of the soul only? 

Article i. Whether Consent Is an Act of the 
Appetitive or of the Apprehensive Power? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
seems that consent belongs only to the appre- 
hensive part of the soul. 

Objection 1. For Augustine {De Trin. xii)^ 
ascribes consent to the higher reason. But the 
reason is an apprehensive power. Therefore 
consent belongs to an apprehensive power. 

Obj. 2. F'urther, consent is “co-sense.” But 
sense is an apprehensive power. Therefore con- 
sent is the act of an apprehensive power. 

Obj. 3. Further, just as assent is an applica- 

* Chap. 12 (PL 42, 1007)* 
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tion of the infellect to something, so is consent. 
But assent pertains to the intellect, whidi is 
an apprehensive power. Therefore consent also 
belongs to an apprehensive power. 

On the rofy, Damascene says {De Fide 
Orthod. ii)^ that “if a man judge without love 
for that of which he judges, there is no deri- 
sion,” that is, consent. But to love pertains to 
the appetitive power. Therefore consent does 
also. 

I answer that, Consent implies application of 
sense to something. Now it is proper to sense 
to take cognizance of things present, for the 
imagination apprehends the likeness of corpo- 
real things even in the absence of the things 
of which they b^ar the likeness, while the in- 
tellect apprehends universal notions, which it 
can apprehend indifferently, whether the singu- 
lars be present or absent. And since the act of 
an appetitive power is a kind of inclination to 
the thing itself, the application of the appetitive 
power to the thing, in so far as it cleaves to 
it, gets by a kind of likeness, the name of sense, 
since it acquires an experience as it were, of 
the thing to which it cleaves, in so far as it is 
satisfied in it. Hence it is written (Wisd. i. i) : 
Think of (Sentite) the Lord in goodmss. And 
on these grounds consent is an act of the ap- 
petitive power. 

Reply Obj. 1. As stated in the treatise on the 
Soul,^ “the will is in the reason.” Hence, when 
Augustine ascribes consent to the reason, he 
takes reason as including the will. 

Reply Obj. 2. Sense, properly speaking, be- 
longs to the apprehensive faculty; but by way 
of likeness, in so far as it implies seeking ac- 
quaintance, it pertains to the appetitive power, 
as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 3. To assent (assentire) is, so to 
speak, to feel towards something (ad aliud sen^ 
tire); and thus it implies a certain distance 
from that to which assent is given. But to con- 
sent (consent ire) is to feel with, and this im- 
plies a certain union to the object of consent. 
Hence the will, to which it pertains to tend to 
the thing itself, is more properly said to con- 
sent; but the intellect, whose act does not con- 
sist in a movement towards the thing, but 
rather the reverse, as we have stated in the 
First Part (q. xvi, a. i; q. xxvii, a. 4; q. lix^ 
A. 2), is more properly said to assent; although 
one word is customarily used for the other. 
We may also say that the intellect assents, in 
so far as it is moved by the will. 

» Chap. 22 (PG 94, 94S)- 
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''‘W4 ^0ceed thus to Second AfHcU: It 
sisi^ llutt consent is appropriate to irrational 
kitaais. ' 

^^jection 1. For consent implies a determi- 
nation of the appetite to one thing. But the ap- 
petite of irrational animus is determined to one 
tiling. Therefore consent is to be found in irra- 
tional animals. 

Obj. 2. Further, if you remove what is first, 
you remove what follows. But consent precedes 
the accomplished act. If therefore there were 
no consent in irrational animals, there would 
be no act accomplished^ which is clearly false. 

Ohj. 3. Further, men are sometimes said to 
consent to do something through some passion ; 
desire, far instance, or anger. But irrational an- 
imals act through passion. Therefore they con- 
sent. 

On the contrary, Damascene says {De Fide 
Orthod. ii)^ that “after judging, man approves 
and embraces the judgment of his counselling, 
and this is called the decision,” that is, consent. 
But counsel is not in irrational animals. There- 
for^ neither is consent. 

/ answer that, Consent, properly speaking, is 
not in irrational animals. The reason of this is 
that consent implies an application of the appe- 
titive movement to something as to be done. 
Now to apply the appetitive movement to the 
doing of something pertains to the subject in 
whose power it is to move the appetite. Thus to 
touch a stone is an action suitable to a stick, 
but to apply the stick so that it touch the stone, 
pertains to one who has the power of moving the 
stick. But irrational animals have not the com- 
mand of the appetitive movement, for this is in 
them through natural instinct. Hence in the irra- 
tional animal, there is indeed the movement of 
aj^tite, but it does not apply that movement 
to some particular thing. And hence it is that 
the irrational animal is not properly said to con- 
sent. This is proper to the rational nature alone, 
which has the command of the appetitive move- 
ment, and is able to apply or not to apply it to 
this or that thing. 

Reply Obj. i. In irrational animals the de- 
termination of the appetite to a particular thing 
is merdy passive. But consent implies a deter- 
mination of the appetite which is active rather 
than merely passive. 

Reply Obj. a. If the first be removed, then 
what follows is removed, provided that, properly 

^Cbaik.a2 (FG94,945)* 
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thii^ can fnlldw itbiki several fiittig% 'it i$ iitot 
removed by the fact that me of thw is rb^ 
moved. Thus if hardming is the effect of heai 
and of cold (since bricks are hardened by fire, 
and frozen water is hardened by the cold), then 
by removing heat it does not follow that there 
is no hardening. Now the accomplishment of an 
act follows not only from consent, but also from 
the impulse of the appetite, such as is found in 
irrational animals. 

Reply Obj. 3. The man who acts through pas- 
sion is able not to follow the passion. But irra- 
tional animals do not have that power. Hence 
the comparison fails. 

Article 3. Whether Consent Is Directed 
to the End or to the Means? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that consent is directed to the end. 

Objection 1. Because that on account of 
which a thing is such is still more such. But it 
is on account of the end that we consent to th& 
means. Therefore, still more do we consent to 
the end. 

Obj. 2. Further, the act of the intemperate 
man is his end, just as the act of the virtuous 
man is his end. But the intemperate man con- 
sents to his own act. Therefore consent can be 
directed to the end. 

Obj. 3. Further, desire of the means is choice, 
as stated above (q. xm, a. i). If therefore con- 
sent were only directed to the means it would 
in no way differ from choice. And this is proved 
to be false by the authority of Damascene who 
says {De Fide Orthod. ii, 22)^ that after the ap- 
proval which he calls the decision, comes the 
choice. Therefore consent is not only directed 
to the means. 

On the contrary, Damascene says (ibid.) that 
the decision, that is, the consent, takes place 
“when man approves and embraces the judg- 
ment of his counsel.” But counsel is only about 
the means. Therefore the same applies to con- 
sent. 

I answer that, Consent is the application of 
the appetitive movement to something that is 
already in the power of him who causes the ap- 
plication. Now the order of action is this: first 
there is the apprehension of the end; then the 
desire of the end; then the counsel about the 
means ; then the desire of the means. Now the 
appetite tends to the last end xiaturally, and 
therefore the application of the appetitive 
movement to the apprehended end has not |he 

*FG94»04S* 
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after the h$i eni!; in sp far as they are directed 
to. the they pome inider ;counseI; and so 
cons^t ^ he af>|plied to* them, in so far as the 
appetitive movemait is applied to the judgment 
imiltmg from counsel. But the appetitive 
movement to the end is not applied to counsel, 
but rather counsel is applied to it, because coun- 
sel presupposes the ctesire of the end. On the 
other hand, the desire of the means presupposes 
the decision of counsel. And therefore the ap- 
plication of the appetitive movement to coun- 
sel^s decision is consent, properly speaking. 
Consequently, since counsel is only about the 
means, consent, properly speaking, is of nothing 
else but the means. 

Reply Obj, i. Just as the knowledge of con- 
clusions through the principles is science, while 
the knowledge of the principles is not science, 
but something higher, namely, understanding, 
so we consent to the means on account of the 
end, in respect of which our act is not consent, 
but something greater, namely, volition. 

Reply Obj. 2. Delight in his act, rather than 
the act itself, is the end of the intemperate man, 
and for sake of this delight he consents to that 
act. 

Reply Obj. 3. Choice includes something that 
consent does not have, namely, a certain rela- 
tion to something to which something else is 
preferred. And therefore after consent there 
still remains a choice. For it may happen that 
by aid of counsel several means have been 
found which lead to the end, and through each 
of these meeting with approval, consent has 
been given to each. But after approving of 
many, we have given our preference to one by 
choosing it. But if only one meets with ap- 
proval, then consent and choice do not differ in 
reality, but only in our way of looking at them, 
so that we call it consent, according as we ap< 
prove of doing that thing, but choice according 
as we prefer it to those that do not meet with 
our approval. 

Article 4. Whether Consent to the Act Per- 
tains Only to the Higher Part of the Sotd? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that consent to the act does not al- 
ways pertain to the higher reason. 

Objection i. For delight follows action^ and 
perfects it, just as beauty perfects youth} But 
consent to delight pertains to the lower r^son, 

‘Aristotle, E0dcst x, 4 (zt74^3i)i* olw mt 
4 ; os youthful ^gour perfects a man in his prime. 


Obj. a. Further, an act to which wo ctmmt 
said to bo vokmtaryi But it pertiins to ;in4ny. 
powers to produce voluntary acts. Thdce^oit 
the higher reason is not alonO m comenting io 
the act. 

Obj. 3. Further, tho higher reason is that 
which is intent on ^*the contemplation and con^ 
sultation of things eternal,” as Augustine soys 
{De Trin. xii. 7).^ But man often consents to an 
act not for eternal, but for temporal reasons^ 
or even on account of some passion of the soUlC 
Therefore consent to an act does not pertain to 
the higher reason alone. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De Trin. 
xii, 12 ) } It is impossible for man to make Up 
his mind to commit a sin, unless that ment^ 
faculty which has the sovereign power of urging 
his members to act, or restraining them from 
act, yield to the evil deed and become its slave.^’ 

I answer that, The final decision belongs to 
him who holds the highest place, and to whom it 
pertains to judge of the others. For as long as 
judgment about some matter remains to be 
pronounced, the final decision has n<^ been 
given. Now it is evident that it pertains to the 
higher reason to judge of all, since it is by the 
reason that we judge of sensible things; and of 
things pertaining to human principles we judge 
according to Divine principles, which is the 
function of the higher reason. Therefore as long 
as a man is uncertain whether he should resist 
or not, according to Divine, principles, no judg- 
ment of the reason can be considered in the 
light of a hnal decision. Now the final decision 
of what is to be done is consent to the act. 
Therefore consent to the act pertains to the 
higher reason, but in that sense in which the 
reason includes the will, as stated above (a. t. 
Reply i). 

Reply Obj. i. Consent to delight in the work 
done belongs to the higher reason, as also does 
consent to the work, but consent to delight in 
thought belongs to the lower reason, just as to 
the lower reason it belongs to think. Neverthe- 
less the higher reason exercises judgment on 
the fact of thinking or not thinking, considered 
as an action, and in like manner on the delight 
that results. But in so far as the act of tfamking 
is considered as ordered to a further act, it 
tains to the lower reason. For that which is or- 
dered to something else^ pertains to a lower art 

<PL4a, zoog. * PL 4a, zoos* 
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or power than does the did to which it i$ or* 
dered. Hence the art wUch is concerned with 
the end is called the master (archetectonic) or 
principal art. 

jRep/y Obj. 2. Since actions are called volun* 
tary from the fact that we consent to them, it 
does not follow that consent is an act of each 
power, but of the will which is in the reason, as 
stated above (a. i. Reply i), and from which 
the voluntary act is named. 

Reply Obj. 3. The higher reason is said to 
consent not only because it always moves to act 
according to the eternal ideas, but also because 
it does not dissent according to those same 
ideas. 

QUESTION XVI 

Of use, which is an act of the 

WILL IN RELATION TO THE MEANS 
(In Four Articles) 

We must now consider use, concerning which 
there are four points of inquiry: (i) Whether 
use is an act of the will? (2) Whether it is to be 
found in irrational animals? (3) Whether it is 
of the means only, or the end also? (4) Of the 
relation of use to choice. 

Article r. Whether Use Is an Act of the Will? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
seems that use is not an act of the will. 

Objection i. For Augustine says^ that “to use 
is to refer that which is the object of use to the 
obtaining of something else.” But to refer 
something to another is an act of the reason 
to which it pertains to compare and to order. 
Therefore use is an act of the reason and not 
of the will. 

Obj. 2. Further, Damascene says (De Fide 
Orthod. ii)^ that “man goes forward to the 
operation, and this is called impulse; then he 
makes use (of the powers) and this is called 
use.” But operation belongs to the executive 
power, and the act of the will does not follow 
the act of the executive power. On the contrary 
execution comes last. Therefore use is not an 
act of the will. 

Obj. 3. Further, Augustine says,^ *‘A 11 things 
that were made were made for man’s use, be- 
cause reason with which man is endowed uses 
all things by its judgment of them.” But judg- 
ment of things created by God pertains to the 
speculative reason, which seems to be altogether 
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distinct from the will, which is die prhiciple of 
human acts. Therefore use is not an act of the 
will. 

On the contrary f Augustine says (De Trin. 
x) “To use is to apply something in the power 
of the will” 

I answer that, The use of a thing implies the 
application of that thing to an operation. Hence 
the operation to which we apply a thing is called 
its use; thus the use of a horse is to ride, and 
the use of a stick is to strike. Now we apply to 
an operation not only the interior principles of 
action, namely, the powers of the soul or the 
members of the body, as the intellect to under- 
stand and the eye to see, but also external 
things, as a stick to strike. But it is evident that 
we do not apply external things to an operation 
save through the interior principles, which are 
either the powers of the soul, or the habits of 
those powers, or the organs which are parts of 
the body. Now it has been shown above (q. ix, 
A. i) that it is the will which moves the soul’s 
powers to their acts, and this is to apply them 
to operation. Hence it is evident that first and 
principally use belongs to the will as first mover, 
to the reason, as directing, and to the other 
powers as executing the operation, which pow- 
ers are compared to the will which applies them 
to act, as the instruments are compared to the 
principal agent. Now action is properly ascribed 
not to the instrument, but to the principal 
agent, as building is ascribed to the builder but 
not to his tools. Hence it is evident that use is, 
properly sfxiaking, an act of the will. 

Reply Obj. 1. Reason does indeed refer one 
thing to another, but the will tends to that 
which is referred by the reason to something 
else. And in this sense to use is to refer one 
thing to another. 

Reply Obj. 2. Damascene is speaking of use 
in so far as it belongs to the executive powers. 

Reply Obj. 3. Even tie speculative reason is 
applied by the will to the act of understanding 
or judging. Consequently the speculative reason 
is said to use, in so far as it is moved by the wiU, 
in the same way as the other executive powers. 

Article 2. Whether Use Is to Be Found 
in Irrational Animals? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that use is to be found in irrational 
animals. 

Objection i. For it is better to enjoy than to 
use, because, as Augustine says (De Trin. Xf 
10) “We use things by referring them to somo- 

* Chap. XX (PL 42 , 982). ■ PL 42, 981 
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thing rise which we are to enjoy.” But enjoy- 
ment is to be found in irrational animals, as 
stated above (q. xi, a. 2). Much mpre, there- 
fore, is it possible for them to use. 

Obj. 2. . Further, to apply the members to ac- 
tion is to use them. But irrational animals ap- 
ply their members to action; for instance, their 
feet, to walk, their horns, to strike. Therefore it 
is possible for irrational animals to use. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (qq. Lxxxm, 
gu. 30) “None but a rational animal can make 
use of a thing.” 

I answer that, as stated above (a. i), to use is 
to apply an active principle to action. Thus to 
consent is to apply the appetitive movement to 
the desire of something, as stated above (q. xv, 

A A. I, 2, 3). Now he alone who has the disposal 
of a thing, can apply it to something else, and 
this pertains to him alone who knows how to re- 
fer it to something else, which is an act of the 
reason. And therefore none but a rational ani- 
mal consents and uses. 

Reply Obj. i. To enjoy implies the absolute 
movement of the appetite to the appetible, but 
to use implies a movement of the appetite to 
something as ordered to something else. If 
therefore we compare use and enjoyment in re- 
spect of their objects, enjoyment is better than 
use, because that which is desirable absolutely 
is better than that which is desirable only as 
ordered to something else. But if we compare 
them in respect of the apprehensive power that 
precedes them, greater excellence is required on 
the part of use, because to direct one thing to 
another is an act of reason, but to apprehend 
something absolutely is within the capacity even 
of sense. 

Reply Obj. 2. Animals by means of their 
members do something from natural instinct, 
not through knowing the relation of their mem- 
bers to these operations. Therefore, properly 
speaking, they do not apply their members lo 
action, nor do they use them. 

Article 3. Whether Use Can Be Also of the 
Last End? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
seems that use can be also of the last end. 

Objection i. For Augustine says {De Trin, 
x) “Whoever enjoys, uses.” But man enjoys 
the last end. Therefore he uses the last end. 

Obj. 2. Further, “to use is to apply something 
in the power of the will” {ibid.). But the last 
end, more than anything else, is the object of 
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the wilFs application. Therefore it can be the 
object of use. 

Obj. 3. Further, Hilary says {De Trin. ii)* 
that “Eternity is in the Father, Likeness in the 
Image,” that is, in the Son, “Use in the Gift,” 
that is^ in the Holy Ghost. But the Holy Ghost, 
since He is God, is the last end. Therefore the 
last end can be the object of use. 

On the contrary, Augustine says,^ “No one 
rightly uses God, but he enjoys Him.” But God 
alone is the last end. Therefore we cannot u$e 
the last end. 

/ answer that, Use, as stated above (a. i), im- 
plies the application of one thing to another. 
Now that which is applied to another is regard- 
ed in the light of means to an end ; and conse- 
quently use always is of the means. For this rea- 
son things are adapted to a certain end are said 
to be useful; in fact their very usefulness is 
sometimes called use. 

It must, however, be observed that the last 
end may be taken in two ways : first, absolutely ; 
secondly, in respect of an individual. For since 
the end, as stated above (q. i, a. 8; q. ii, a. 7), 
signifies sometimes the thing itself, and some- 
times the attainment or possession of that 
thing (thus the miser’s end is either money or 
the possession of it) , it is evident that, absolute- 
ly .speaking, the last end is the thing itself; for 
the possession of money is good only in so far as 
there is some good in money. But in regard to 
the individual, the obtaining of money is the 
last end, for the miser would not seek for mon- 
ey, save that he might have it. Therefore, abso- 
lutely and properly speaking, a man enjoys 
money, because he places his last end in it ; but 
in so far as he seeks to possess it, he is said to 
use it. 

Reply Obj. i. Augustine is speaking of use in 
general, in so far as it implies the relation of an 
end to the enjoyment which a man seeks in that 
end. 

Reply Obj. 2. The end is applied to the pur- 
po.se of the will, that the will may rest in it. 
Consequently this rest in the end, which is the 
enjoyment of the end, is in this sense called use 
of the end. But the means are applied to the 
will’s purpose not only in being used as means, 
but as ordered to something else in which the 
will finds rest. 

Reply Obj. 3. The words of Hilary refer to 
use as applicable to rest in the last end ; just as, 
speaking in a general sense, one may be said to 
use the end for the purpose of attaining it, as 
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Himte A^sUtie sa^nit (i^«^ ThSn. 
vi, lo)^ that '^this love, jflelight, feUdiy, or hai^ 
U called ^se by him/’ ^ 

Aittifei* 4. Whether Use Precedes Choice? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Artide: It 
would aeem that uae precedes choice. 

Objection i. For nothing follows after choice, 
except execution. But use, since it pertains to 
the will, precedes execution. Therefore it pre- 
cedes choice also. 

Obj, 2, Further, the absolute precedes the rel- 
ative. Therefore the less relative precedes the 
more relative. But choice implies two relations: 
one, of the thing chosen, in relation to the end; 
the other, of the thing chosen, in respect of that 
to which it is preferred. But use implies relation 
to the end only. Therefore use precedes choice. 

Obj. 3. Further, the will uses the other powers 
in so far as it moves them. But the will moves 
itself too, as stated above (q. ix, a. 3). There- 
fore it uses itself, by applying itself to act. But 
It does this when it consents. Therefore there is 
use in consent. But consent precedes choice, as 
stated above (q. xv, a. 3. Reply 3). Therefore 
use does also. 

On the contrary. Damascene says (Dc Fide 
Orthod. ii)* that “the will after choosing has an 
impulse to the operation, and afterwards it uses 
(the powers).” Therefore use follows choice. 

I answer that, The will has a twofold relation 
to the thing willed. One, according as the thing 
willed is, in a way, in the willing subject, by a 
kind of proportion or order to the thing willed. 
And so those things that are naturally propor- 
tioned to a certain end are said to desire that 
end naturally. Yet to have an end thus is to have 
it imperfectly. Now every imperfect thing tends 
to perfection. And therefore both the natural 


and the Vmunthi^ 

in reality, and this i$ to have it p«irfectly. This 
is the second relation of the wi^ to ^ 
willed. 

Now the thing willed is not only ^e end, but 
also the means. And the last act that pertains to 
the hrst relation of the will to the means, is 
choice, for there the will becomes fully propor- 
tioned, by willing the means fully. Use, on the 
other hand, pertains to the second relation of the 
will, in respect of which it tends to the realisa- 
tion of the thing willed. Therefore it is evident 
that use follows choice, provided that by use we 
mean the will’s use of the executive power in 
moving it. But since the will, in a way, moves 
the reason also, and uses it, we may take the use 
of the means as consisting in the consideration 
of the reason, according as it refers the means to 
the end. In this sense use precedes choice. 

Reply Obj, 1, The motion of the will to the ex- 
ecution of the work precedes execution but fol- 
lows choice. And so, since use belongs to that 
very motion of the will, it stands between choice 
and execution. 

Reply Obj. 2. What is essentially relative is 
after the absolute, but the thing to which rela- 
tion is referred need not come after. Indeed, the 
more a cause precedes, the more numerous the 
effects to which it has relation. 

Reply Obj. 3. Choice precedes use, if they are 
referred to the same object. But nothing hin- 
ders the use of one thing preceding the choice of 
another. And since the acts of the will react on 
one another, in each act of the will we can find 
both consent and choice and use, so that we may 
say that the will consents to choose, and con- 
sents to consent, and uses itself in consenting 
and choosing. And such acts as are ordered to 
that which precedes, precede also. 


(c) The Nature of Commanded V oluntary Acts 


QUESTION XVII 
Of the acts commanded by the 

WIXL 

(/n 'Nine Articles) 

We must now consider the acts commanded by 
the will, under which head there are nine points 
of inquiry: (i) Whether command is an act of 
the will or of the reason? (2) Whether com- 
mand pertains to irrational animals? (3) Of the 
order between command and use. (4) Whether 
command and the commanded act are one ^ct or 
1 PL 4^, 933* * Chap. 22 (PG 94* 945)* 


distinct? (5) Whether the act of the will is com- 
manded? (6) Whether the act of the reason is 
commanded? (7) Whether the act of the sensi- 
tive appetite is commanded? (8) Whether the 
act of the vegetal soul is commanded? (9) 
Whether the acts of the external members are 
commanded? 

Article i. Whether Command Ison Act 
of the Reason or of the WUl? 

Wei proceed thus to the First Article: It 
seems that command is not an act of the reason 
but of the wilL 
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ObjHUm %\ For command is a kind of mo- 
tion; because Avicenna says^ that there is a 
fourfold way of moving, by perfecting, by 
dis]^sing, by commanding, and by counsei- 
lingi But it pertains to the will to move all 
the Other powers of the soul, as stated above 
(q. DC, a. i). Therefore command is an act of 
the will. 

ObJ. 2. Further, just as to be commanded per- 
tains to that which is subject, so to command 
seems to pertain to that which is most free. But 
the root of liberty is especially in the will. 
Therefore to command pertains to the will. 

Ob;, 3. Further, command is followed at once 
by act. But the act of the reason is not followed 
at once by act, for he who judges that a thing 
should be done, does not do it at once. There- 
fore command is not an act of the reason, but 
of the will. 

On the contrary j Gregory of Nyssa* and the 
Philosopher® say that “the appetite obeys rea- 
son.’’ Therefore command is an act of the rea- 
son. 

I answer that, Command is an act of the rea- 
son, presupposing, however, an act of the will. 
In proof of this, we must take note that since 
the acts of the reason and of the will can be 
brought to bear on one another, in so far as the 
reason reasons about willing, and the will wills 
to reason, the result is that the act of the reason 
precedes the act of the will, and conversely. And 
since the power of the preceding act continues 
in the act that follows, it happens sometimes 
that there is an act of the will in so far as it re- 
tains in itself something of an act of the reason, 
as we have stated in reference to use (q. xvi, 
A. i) and choice (q xiii, a. i) ; and conversely, 
that there is an act of the reason in so far as it 
retains in itself something of an act of the will. 

Now, command is essentially indeed an act of 
the reason, for the commander orders the one 
commanded to do something, by way of intima- 
tion or declaration, and to order thus by intimat- 
ing or declaring is an act of the reason. Now 
the reason can intimate or declare something in 
two ways. First, absolutely. And this intimation 
is expressed by a verb in the indicative mood, 
as when one person says to another: “This is 
what you should do.” Sometimes, however, the 
reason intimates something to a man by moving 
him to it ; and this intimation is expressed by a 
verb in the imperative mood, as when it is said 
to someone: “Do this.” Now the first mover 
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among the powers of the sold to the doing of an 
act is the will, as stated above (q. ix, a. 1).^ 
Since, therefore, the second mover does not 
move save in virtue of the first mover, it fol- 
lows that the very fact that the reason moves by 
commanding is due to the power of the will. 
Consequently it follows that command is an act 
of the reason, presupposing an act of the will, in 
virtue of which the reason, by its command, 
moves to the execution of the act. 

Reply Obj. i. To command is to move, not 
anyhow, but by intimating and declaring to an- 
other; and this is an act of the reason. 

Reply Obj. 2. The root of liberty is the will 
as its subject, but it is the reason as its cause. 
For the will can tend freely towards various ol> 
jects, owing to the fact that the reason can have 
various conceptions of good. Hence philoso- 
phers define free choice as being “a free judg- 
ment arising from reason,”® implying that rea- 
son is the cause of liberty. 

Reply Obj. 3. This argument proves that 
command is an act of reason not absolutely, but 
with a kind of motion, as stated above. 

Article 2, Whether Command Pertains 
to Irrational Animals? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that command pertains to irrational ani- 
mals. 

Objection i. Because, according to Avicenna,® 
“the power that commands movement is the ap- 
petite, and the power that executes movement 
is in the muscles and nerves.” But both powers 
are in irrational animals. Therefore command 
is to be found in irrational animals. 

Obj. 2. Further, the condition of a slave is 
that of one who receives commands. But the 
body is compared to the soul as a slave to his 
master, as the Philosopher says.^ Therefore the 
body is commanded by the soul, even in irra- 
tional animals, since they are composed of soul 
and body. 

Obj. 3. Further, by commanding, man has an 
impulse towards an action. But “impulse to ac- 
tion is to be found in irrational animals,” as 
Damascene says {De Fide Orthod. ii).* There- 
fore command is to be found in irrational ani- 
mals. 

On the contrary, Command is an act of rea- 
son, as stated above (a. i). But in irrational 

* Cf. also Part I, Q. Lxxxn, a. 4. 
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animals tbere is no reason. Neither, therefore, 
is there command. 

I answer that. To command is nothing other 
than to direct someone to do something, by a 
certain motion of intimation. Now to direct 
(ordinare) is the proper act of the reason. 
Therefore it is impossible that irrational ani- 
mals should command in any way, since they 
are devoid of reason. 

Reply Obj. i. The appetitive power is said to 
command movement in so far as it moves the 
commanding reason. But this is only in man. 
In irrational animals the appetitive power is not, 
properly speaking, a commanding faculty, un- 
less command be taken in a wide sense for mo- 
tion. 

Reply Obj. 2. The body of the irrational ani- 
mal is able to obey, but its soul is not able to 
command, because it is not able to direct. Con- 
sequently there is no aspect there of command- 
er and commanded, but only of mover and 
moved. 

Reply Obj. 3, Impulse to action is in irration- 
al animals otherwise than in man. For the im- 
pulse of man to action arise.s from the directing 
reason, and so his impulse has the character of 
command. On the other hand, the impulse of the 
irrational animals arises from natural instinct, 
because as soon as they apprehend the fitting or 
the unfitting, their appetite is moved naturally 
to pursue or to avoid. Therefore they are di- 
rected by another to act, and they themselves 
do not direct themselves to act. Consequently 
there is impulse in them but not command. 

Article 3. Whether Use Precedes Command? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that use precedes command. 

Objection i. For command is an act of the 
reason presupposing an act of the will, as stated 
above (a. i). But, as we have already shown 
(q. XVI, A. i), use is an act of the will. There- 
fore use precedes command. 

Obj. 2. Further, command is one of those 
things that are ordered to the end. But use is of 
those things that are ordered to the end. There- 
fore it seems that use precedes command. , 

Obj. 3. Further, every act of a power moved 
by the will is called use, because the will uses 
the other powers, as stated above (q. xvi, a. i). 
But command is an act of the reason as moved 
by the will, as stated above (a. i). Therefore 
command is a kind of use. Now the common 
precedes the proper. Therefore use precedes 
command. 

On the contrary y Damascene says {fie Fide 


Orthod. ii)* that impulse to action precedes use. 
But impulse to operation is given by command. 
Therefore command precedes use. 

/ answer that. Use of that which is directed to 
the end, in so far as it is in the reason referring 
this to the end, precedes choice, as stated above 
(q. xvi, a. 4). Therefore much more does it 
precede command. On the other hand, use of 
that which is directed to the end, in so far as it 
is subject to the executive power, follows com- 
mand, because use in the user is united to the 
act of the thing used; for one does not use a 
slick before doing something with the stick. But 
command is not simultaneous with the act of 
the thing to which the command is given, for it 
naturally precedes its fulfilment, sometimes, in- 
deed, by priority of time. Consequently it is 
evident that command precedes use. 

Reply Obj. 1. Not every act of the will pre- 
cedes this act of the reason which is command, 
but an act of the will precedes, namely, choice, 
and an act of the will follows, namely, use. Be- 
cause after counsel’s decision, which is reason’s 
judgment, the will chooses; and after choice, 
the reason commands that power which has to 
do what was chosen; and then, last of all, some- 
one’s will begins to use, by executing the com- 
mand of reason. Sometimes it is another’s will, 
when one commands another; sometimes the 
will of the one that commands, when he com- 
mands himself to do something. 

Reply Obj. 2. Just as act ranks before power, 
so does the object rank before the act. Now the 
object of use is that which is directed to the 
end. Consequently, from the fact that command 
is directed to the end, one should conclude that 
command precedes, rather than that it follows 
Use. 

Reply Obj. 3. Just as the act of the will in 
using the reason for the purpose of command 
precedes the command, so also we may say that 
this act whereby the will uses the reason is pre- 
ceded by a command of reason, because the acts 
of these powers react on one another. 

Article 4. Whether Command and the Com- 
manded Act Arc One Act, or Distinct? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that the commanded act is not one 
with the command itself. 

Objection 1. For the acts of different powers 
are themselves distinct. But the commanded act 
belongs to one power, and the command to an- 
other, since one is the power that commands, 

1 Chap. 22 (PG 94, 945). Cf. Albert, Smma de Crea- 
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and the other is the power that receives the 
command. Therefore the commanded act is not 
one with the command. 

Obj, 2. Further, whatever things can be sepa- 
rated from one another, are distinct, for noth- 
ing is separated from itself. But sometimes the 
commanded act is separated from the command, 
for sometimes the command is given, and the 
commanded act does not follow. Therefore 
command is a distinct act from the act com- 
manded. 

Obj, 3. Further, whatever things are related 
to one another as before and after, are distinct. 
But command naturally precedes the command- 
ed act. Therefore they are distinct. 

On the contrary^ The Philosopher says^ that 
'‘where one thing is by reason of another, there 
is but one.” But there is no commanded act un- 
less by reason of the command. Therefore they 
are one. 

I answer that, Nothing prevents certain things 
being distinct in one respect, and one in another 
respect. Indeed, every multitude is one in some 
respect, as Dionysius says (Div. Norn, xiii).*-* 
But a difference is to be observed in this, that 
some are many absolutely, and one in a particu- 
lar respect, while with others it is the reverse. 
Now on^ is predicated in the same way as beinff. 
And substance is being absolutely, while acci- 
dent or being of reason is a being only in a cer- 
tain respect. And so those things that are one in 
substance are one absolutely, though many in 
a certain respect. Thus, in the genus sub.stance, 
the whole composed of its integral or essential 
parts, is one absolutely, because the whole is be- 
ing and substance absolutely, and the parts are 
beings and substances in the whole. But those 
things which are distinct in substance, and one 
according to an accident, are distinct absolutely, 
and one in a certain respect. Thus many men 
are one people, and many stones are one heap, 
which is unity of composition or order. In like 
manner also many individuals that are one in 
genus or species are many absolutely, and one 
in a certain respect, since to be one in genus or 
species is to be one according to the considera- 
tion of the reason. 

Now just as in the genus of natural things, a 
whole is composed of matter and form (for ex- 
ample, man, who is one natural being, though 
he has many parts, is composed of soul and 
body), so in human acts, the act of a lower 
power is in the position of matter in regard to 
the act of a higher power, in so far as the lower 
power acts in virtue of the higher power mov- 
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ing it; for thus also the act of the first mover is 
as the form in regard to the act of its instru- 
ment. Hence it is evident that command and 
the commanded act are one human act, just as 
a whole is one, yet, in its parts, many. 

Reply Qbj. i. If the distinct powers are not 
ordered to one another, their acts are different 
absolutely. But when one power is the mover of 
the other, then their acts are, in a way, one, 
since “the act of the mover and the act of the 
thing moved are one act.”* 

Reply Obj. 2. The fact that command and the 
commanded act can be separated from one an- 
other shows that they are many in parts. Be- 
cause the parts of a man can be separated from 
one another, and yet they form one whole. 

Reply Obj. 3. In those things that are many 
in parts, but one as a whole, nothing hinders 
one part from preceding another. Thus the soul, 
in a way, precedes the body, and the heart, the 
other members. 

Article 5. Whether the Act of the Will 
Is Commanded? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
would seem that the act of the will is not com- 
manded. 

Objection i. For Augustine says,^ “The mind 
commands the mind to will, and yet it does 
not.” But to will is the act of the will. Therefore 
the act of the will is not commanded. 

Obj. 2. Further, to receive a command be- 
longs to one who can understand the command. 
But the will cannot understand the command, 
for the will differs from the intellect, to which 
it pertains to understand. Therefore the act of 
the will is not commanded. 

Obj. 3. Further, if one act of the will is com- 
manded, for the same reason all are commanded. 
But if all the acts of the will are commanded, 
we must proceed to infinity, because the act of 
the will precedes the act of reason commanding, 
as stated above (a. i). For if that act of the 
will be also commanded, this command will be 
preceded by another act of the reason, and so on 
to infinity. But to proceed to infinity is not 
possible. Therefore the act of the will is not 
commanded. 

On the contrary, Whatever is in our power is 
subject to our command. But the acts of the 
will, most of all, are in our power, since aU our 
acts are said to be in our power in so far as they 
are voluntary. Therefore the acts of the will are 
commanded by us. 

* Aristotle, Physics, in, 3 (202*18; ^ao), 
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I <mswer that. As staled above (a. i), com- 
mand is nothing other than the act of the reason 
directing, vdth a certain motion, something to 
act Now it is evident that the reason can direct 
the act of the will, for just as it can judge it to 
be good to will something so it can direct by 
commanding man to will^ From this it is evident 
that an act of the will can be commanded. 

Reply Obj. i. As Augustine says,^ when the 
mind commands itself perfectly to will, then 
already it wills. But that sometimes it com- 
mands and wills not, is due to the fact that it 
commands imperfectly. Now imperfect com- 
mand arises from the fact that the reason is 
moved by opposite motives to command or not 
to command; and so it fluctuates between the 
two, and fails to command perfectly. 

Reply Obj. 2. Just as each of the members of 
the body works not for itself alone but for the 
whole body, as, for example the eye sees for the 
whole body, so is it with the powers of the soul. 
For the intellect understands not for itself alone, 
but for all the powers, and the will wills not only 
for itself, but for all the powers too. Therefore 
man, in so far as he is endowed with intellect and 
will, commands the act of the will for himself. 

Reply Obj. 3. Since command is an act of the 
reason, that act is commanded which is subject 
to reason. Now the first act of the will is not 
due to the direction of the reason but to the 
instigation of nature, or of a higher cause, as 
stated above (q. ix, a. 4). Therefore there is 
no need to proceed to infinity. 

Article 6. Whether the Act of the Reason Is 
Commanded? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It 
seems that the act of the reason cannot be com- 
manded. 

Objection i. For it seems impossible for a 
thing to command itself. But it is the reason 
that commands, as stated above (a. i). There- 
fore the act of the reason is not commanded. 

Obj. 2. Further, that which is through its es- 
sence is different from that which is by partici- 
pation, But the power whose act is commanded 
by reason is rational by participation, as stated, 
in the Ethics.^ Therefore the act of that power • 
which is essentially rational is not commanded. 

Obj. 3. Further, that act is commanded which 
is in our power. But to know and judge the 
truth, which is the act of reason, is not always 
in our power. Therefore the act of the reason 
cannot be commanded. 

^ Confessions, vm, 21 (PL 32, 758). 

^Aristotle, i, 13 (ii02'»i3; 


On the amtrdryi That mhida w do bw 
free choice, can be done by our command. But 
the acts of the reason are accomplished through 
free choice, for Damascene says (De Fide 
Orthod. ii, 22)® that his free choice man in* 
quires, considers, judges, disposes.*’ Therefore 
the acts of the reason can be commanded, 

I answer that, Since the reason turns back on 
itself, just as it directs the acts of other powers, 
so it can direct its own act. Consequently its 
act can be commanded. But we must take note 
that the act of the reason may be considered in 
two ways. First, as to the exercise of the act. 
And considered thus, the act of the reason can 
always be commanded, as when one is told to be 
attentive, and to use one’s reason. Secondly, as 
to the object, in respect of which two acts of 
the reason have to be noticed. One is the act by 
which it apprehends the truth about something. 
This act is not in our power, because it happens 
in virtue of a natural or supernatural light. 
Consequently in this respect, the act of the rea- 
son is not in our power and cannot be com- 
manded. The other act of the reason is that by 
which it assents to what it apprehends. If, there- 
fore, that which the reason apprehends is such 
that it naturally assents to it, for example, the 
first principles, it is not in our power to assent 
or dissent; for with such things assent follows 
naturally, and consequently, properly speaking, 
is not subject to our command. But some things 
which are apprehended do not convince the in- 
tellect to such an extent as not to leave it free 
to assent or dissent, or at least suspend its as- 
sent or dis.sent, on account of some cause or 
other. And in such things assent or dissent is in 
our power, and is subject to our command. 

Reply Obj. i. Reason commands itself, just 
as the will moves itself, as stated above (o- ix, 
A. 3), that is to say, in so far as each power 
turns back upon its own act, and from one thing 
tends to another. 

Reply Obj. 2. On account of the difference of 
objects subject to the act of the reason, nothing 
prevents the reason from participating in itself, 
just as the knowledge of principles is partici- 
pated in the knowledge of the conclusions. 

The reply to the third objection is evident 
from what has been said. 

Article 7. Whether the Act of the Sensitive 
Appetite Is Commanded? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article: It 
seems that the act of the sensitive appetite is 
not commanded. 

•PG04t94S« 
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Objection i* For tb€ Apostle says (Rom. 7. 
is): For t do not that good which / wUl, and a 
gloss explains this by saying* that man lusts, al- 
though he wills not to lust. But to lust is an act 
of the sensitive appetite. Therefore the act of 
the sensitive appetite is not subject to our com- 
mand 

Obj, 2. Further, corporeal matter obeys God 
alone as to change of form, as was shown in the 
First Part (q. lxv, a. 4 ; q. xci, a. 2 ; q. cx. a. 
2). But the act of the sensitive appetite is ac- 
companied by a formal change of the body, con- 
sisting in heat or cold. Therefore the act of the 
sensitive appetite is not subject to man’s com- 
mand. 

Obj. 3. Further, the proper moving principle 
of the sensitive appetite is something appre- 
hended by sense or imagination. But it is not 
always in our power to apprehend something by 
sense or imagination. Therefore the act of the 
sensitive appetite is not subject to our com- 
mand. 

On the contrary, Gregory of Nyssa (Neme- 
sius , — De Nat. Horn, xvi)^ says: ‘‘That which 
obeys reason is twofold, the concupiscible and 
the irascible,” which belong to the sensitive ap- 
petite. Therefore the act of the sensitive appe- 
tite is subject to the command of reason. 

/ answer that, An act is subject to our com- 
mand in so far as it is in our power, as stated 
above (a. 5). Consequently in order to under- 
stand in what manner the act of the sensitive 
appetite is subject to the command of reason, 
we must consider in what manner it is in our 
power. Now it must be observed that the sensi- 
tive appetite differs from the intellectual appe- 
tite, which is called the will, in the fact that the 
sensitive appetite is the power of a corporeal 
organ, w^hile the will is not. Again, every act of 
a power that uses a corporeal organ depends not 
only on a power of the soul, but also on the dis- 
position of that corporeal organ : thus the act of 
vision depends on the power of sight, and on 
the condition of the eye, which is a help or a 
hindrance to that act. Consequently the act of 
the sensitive appetite depends not only on the 
appetitive power, but also on the disposition of 
the body. 

But the activity of any power of the soul fol- 
low’s apprehension. And the apprehension of the 
imagination, since it is a particular apprehen- 
sion, is regulated by the apprehension of rea- 
son, which is universal ; just as a particular ac- 

^ Glossa ordin., Rom. 7-iS (vi, 17B). Augustine, Contra 
Jnlian., in, s6 (PL 44 , 734)* 

* PG 40, 672. 
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tive power is regulated by a universal active 
power. Consequently in this respect the act of 
the sensitive appetite is subject to the com* 
mand of reason. On the other hand, condition 
(quaJitas) and disposition of the body is not 
subject to the command of reason. And conse- 
quently in this respect, the movement of the 
sensitive appetite is hindered from being wholly 
subject to the command of reason. 

Moreover it happens sometimes that th^ 
movement of the sensitive appetite is aroused 
suddenly in consequence of an apprehension of 
the imagination or sense. And then such move- 
ment occurs without the command of reason, 
although reason could have prevented it, had it 
foreseen Hence the Philosopher says® that “the 
reason governs the irascible and concupiscible 
not by a despotic supremacy,” which is that of 
a master over his slave, “but by a politic or 
royal supremacy,” which is the w^ay the free are 
governed, who are not wholly subject to com- 
mand. 

Reply Obj. 1. That man lusts, although he 
wills not to lust, is due to a disposition of the 
body by which the sensitive appetite is hindered 
from perfect compliance with the command of 
reason. Hence the Apostle adds {ibid .) : / see 
another law in my members, fighting against 
the law of my mind. This may also happen 
through a sudden movement of concupiscence, 
as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 2. The condition {qualitas) of the 
body stands in a twofold relation to the act of 
the sensitive appetite. First, as preceding it; 
thus a man may be disposed in one way or an- 
other, in respect of his body, to this or that pas- 
sion. Secondly, as consequent to it; thus a man 
becomes healed through anger. Now the condi- 
tion that precedes, is not subject to the com--^ 
mand of reason, since it is due either to nature, 
or to some previous movement, which cannot 
quiet down at once. But the condition that is 
consequent, follow's the command of reason, 
since it results from the local movement of the 
heart, which has various movements according 
to the various acts of the sensitive appetite. 

Reply Obj. 3. Since the external sensible is 
necessary for the apprehension of the senses, it 
is not in our power to apprehend anything by 
the senses, unless the sensible be present; and 
this presence of the sensible is not always in 
our power. For it is then that man can use his 
senses if he wnll to do so, unless there be some 
obstacle on the part of the organ. On the other 
hand, the apprehension of the imagination is 

^Politics, l, 5 (i 254 ^ 5 )» 
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subject to th^ ordering of reason, in proportion says that “generation and nutrition belong to 


to the strength or weakness of the imaginative 
power. For that man is unable to imagine the 
things that reason considers, is either because 
they cannot be imagined, such as incorporeal 
things, or because of the weakness of the imag- 
inative power, due to some organic indisposi- 
tion. 

Article 8 . Whether the Act of the Vegetal 
Soul Is Commanded? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article: It 
seems that the acts of the vegetal soul are sub- 
ject to the command of reason. 

Objection i. For the sensitive powers are of 
higher rank than the vegetal powers. But the 
powers of the sensitive soul are subject to the 
command of reason. Much more, therefore, are 
the powers of the vegetal soul. 

Ohj. 2. Further, “man is called a little world,”* 
because “the soul is in the body, just as God is 
in the world.”^ But God is in the world in such a 
way that everything in the world obeys His 
command. Therefore all that is in man, even the 
powers of the vegetal soul, obey the command 
of reason. 

Ohj. 3. P'urther, praise and blame are awarded 
only to such acts as are subject to the command 
of reason. But in the acts of the nutritive and 
generative power, there is room for praise and 
blame, virtue and vice, as in the case of gluttony 
and lust, and their opposite virtues. Therefore 
the acts of these powers are subject to the com- 
mand of reason. 

On the contrary y Gregory of Nyssa says^ that 
“the nutritive and generative power is one over 
which the reason has no control.” 

I answer that. Some acts proceed from the 
natural appetite, others from the animal, or 
from the intellectual appetite, for every agent 
desires an end in some way. Now the natural 
appetite does not follow from some apprehen- 
sion, as do the animal and the intellectual appe- 
tite. But the reason commands by way of an 
apprehensive power. And so those acts that pro- 
ceed from the intellective or the animal appe- 
tite can be commanded by the reason, but not 
those acts that proceed from the natural appe- 
tite. And such are the acts of the vegetal soul; 
hence Gregory of Nyssa (Nemesius, — loc. cit.) 

^ Aristotle, Physics^ vni, 2 (252’’26). 

* This interpretation is given on the supposed authority 
of Augustine (Alcher of Clairvaux), Df Spit, et An.^ 35 
(PL 40, 805). Cf. Albert the Great, Summa de CreaL^ ii, 

з, A. I (BO XXXV, 28); also Bonaventure, In Sent., ni, d. 

и, A. I, Q. 2 (QR in, 40). 

• Nemesius, De Nat. Horn., xxn (PG 40* 692), 


what are called natural powers/^ Consequently 
the acts of the vegetal soul are not subject to 
the command of reason. 

Reply Obj. i. The more immaterial an act is, 
the more noble it is, and the more is it subject 
to the command of reason. Hence the very fact 
that the acts of the vegetal soul do not obey rea- 
son shows that they rank lowest. 

Reply Obj. 2. The comparison holds in a cer- 
tain respect, because, namely, as God moves 
the world, so the soul moves the body. But it 
does not hold in every respect, for the soul did 
not create the body out of nothing, as God cre- 
ated the world, for which reason the world is 
wholly subject to His command. 

Reply Obj. 3. Virtue and vice, praise and 
blame are not due to the acts themselves of the 
nutritive and generative power, that is, diges- 
tion, and formation of the human body, but 
rather to the acts of the sensitive part that are 
ordered to the acts of generation and nutrition; 
for example the desire for pleasure in the act of 
taking food or in the act of generation, and 
their right or wrong use. 

Article 9. Whether the Acts of the External 
Members Are Commanded? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article: It 
seems that the members of the body do not 
obey reason as to their acts. 

Objection 1. For it is evident that the mem- 
bers of the body are more distant from the rea- 
son than the powers of the vegetal soul. But the 
powers of the vegetal soul do not obey reason, 
as stated above (a. 8). Therefore much less do 
the members of the body obey. 

' Obj. 2 Further, the heart is the principle of 
animal movement. But the movement of the 
heart is not subject to the command of reason, 
for Gregory of Nyssa (Nemesius, — De Nat. 
Horn, xxii)'* says that ‘ ihe pulse is not con- 
trolled by reason.” Therefore the movement of 
the bodily members is not subject to the com- 
mand of reason. 

Obj. 3. Further, Augustine says"' that the 
movement of the genital members “is some- 
times inopportune and not desired; sometimes 
when sought it fails, and whereas the heart is 
warm with desire, the body remains cold.” 
Therefore the movements of the members are 
not obedient to reason. 

On the contrary, Augustine says,® “The mind 
commands a movement of the hand, and so 

* PG 40, 693. ® City of God, xrv, 16 (PL 41, 423). 

^Confessions, VIII, 21 (PL 32, 758). 
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ready is the hand to obey, that scarcely can one 
discern obedience from command.” 

/ answer that. The members of the body are 
organs of the souPs powers. Consequently ac- 
cording as the powers of the soul stand in re- 
spect of obedience to reason, so do the mem- 
bers of the body stand in respect of obedience 
to reason. Since then the sensitive powers are 
subject to the command of reason, while the 
natural powers are not, therefore all movements 
of members that are moved by the sensitive 
powers are subject to the command of reason, 
but those movements of members that arise 
from the natural powers are not subject to the 
command of reason. 

Reply Obj. i. The members do not move 
themselves but are moved through the powers 
of the soul; of these powers, some are closer 
to reason than are the powers of the vegetal 
soul. 

Reply Obj. 2. In things pertaining to intellect 
and will that which is according to nature, from 
which all other things are derived, stands first. 
Thus from the knowledge of principles that are 
naturally known is derived knowledge of the 
conclusions, and from volition of the end natu- 
rally desired is derived the choice of the means. 
So also in bodily movements the principle is ac- 
cording to nature. Now the principle of bodily 
movements begins with the movement of the 
heart. Consequently the movement of the heart 
is according to nature, and not according to the 
will, for like a proper accident, it results from 
life, which follows from the union of soul and 
body. Thus the movement of heavy and light 
things results from their substantial form, for 
which reason they are said to be moved by their 
generator, as the Philosopher states.' And so 
this movement is called vital. For which reason 
Gregory of Nyssa (Nemesius, — loc. cit.) says 


that, just as the movement of generation and 
nutrition does not obey reason^ so neither does 
the pulse which is a vital movement. By the 
pulse he means the movement of the heart 
w^hich is indicated by the pulse veins. 

Reply Obj. 3. As Augustine says* it is in 
punishment of sin that the movement of these 
members does not obey reason, in this sense, 
that the soul is punished for its rebellion against 
God by the insubmission of that member by 
which original sin is transmitted to posterity. 

But because, as we shall state later on (q. 
Lxxxv, A. I. Reply 3), the effect of the sin of our 
first parent was that his nature was left to itself, 
through the withdrawal of the supernatural gift 
which God had bestowed on man. we must con- 
sider the natural cause of this particular mem- 
ber’s non-submission to reason. This is stated 
by Aristotle,* who says that “the movements of 
the heart and of the organs of generation are 
involuntary,” and that the reason of this is as 
follows. These members are stirred at the occa- 
sion of some apprehension, in so far as the intel- 
lect and imagination represent such things as 
arouse the passions of the soul, of which pas- 
sions these movements are a consequence. But 
they are not moved at the command of the rea- 
son or intellect, because there is required for 
these movements a certain natural change of 
heat and cold, which change is not subject to 
the command of reason. This is the case with 
these two organs in particular, because each is 
as it were a separate animal being, in so far as it 
is a principle of life ; and the principle is virtually 
the whole. For the heart is the principle of the 
senses, and from the organ of generation pro- 
ceeds the seminal principle, which is virtually 
the entire animal. Consequently they have their 
proper movements naturally, because principles 
must be natural, as stated above (Ans. 2). 


(d) The Division oj Human Acts 


QUESTION XVIIJ 

Of the good and evil of human 

ACTS, IN GENERAL 

{In Eleven Articles) 

We must now consider the good and evil of hu- 
man acts. First, how a human act is good or 
evil; secondly, what results from the good or 
evil of a human act, as merit or demerit, sin and 
guilt (q. xxi). 

Under the first head there will be a threefold 

1 Physics, vm, 4 (255^15). 


consideration. The first will be of the good and 
evil of human acts, in general; the second, of 
the good and evil of internal acts (q. xix) ; the 
third, of the good and evil of external acts (q. 
xx). 

Concerning the first there are eleven points of 
inquiry: (i) Whether every human action is 
good, or are there evil actions? (2) Whether 
the good or evil of a human action is derived 
from its object? (3) Whether it is derived from 

* City of God, XIV, 17, 20 (PL 41, 425, 428), 

* Motion of Animals, 11 (703**S)* 
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a circumstance? (4) Whether it is derived from 
the end? (5) Whether 4 human action is good 
or evil in its species? (6) Whether an act has 
the species of good or evil from its end? (7) 
Whether the species derived from the end is 
contained under the species derived from the 
object, as under its genus, or conversely? (8) 
Whether any act is indifferent in its species? 
(9) Whether an individual act can be indiffer- 
ent? (10) Whether a circumstance places a 
moral act in the species of good or evil? (ii) 
Whether every circumstance that makes an act 
better or worse, places the moral action in the 
species of good or evil? 

Article i. Whether Every Human Action 
Is Goody or Are There Evil Actions? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
seems that every human action is good, and that 
none is evil. 

Objection i. For Dionysius says {Div. Norn. 
iv)* that evil does not act, except through the 
power of the good. But no evil is done through 
the power of the good. Therefore no action is 
evil. 

Obj. 2. Further, nothing acts except in so far 
as it is in act. Now a thing is evU not according 
as it is in act, but according as its potency is de- 
prived of act, while in so far as its potency is 
perfected by act, it is good, as stated in the Meta- 
physics} Therefore nothing acts in so far as it 
is evil, but only according as it is good. There- 
fore every action is good, and none is evil. 

Obj. 3. Further, evil cannot be a cause, ex- 
cept accidentally, as Dionysius declares (Div. 
Nom. iv).® But every action has some effect 
which is proper to it. Therefore no action is 
evil, but every action is good. 

On the contrary y Our Lord said (John 3. 20) : 
Every one that doth evily hateth the light. 
Therefore some actions of man are evil. 

I answer that, We must say of good and evil 
in actions just what we say of good and evil in 
things, because such as everything is such is the 
act that it produces. Now in things, each one 
has as much of good as it has of being, since 
good and being are convertible, as was stated in 
the First Part (q. v, aa. i, 3). But God alone 
has the whole fulness of His Being in a unified 
and simple way, while every other thing has its 
proper fulness of being according to a certain 
multiplicity. And so it happens with some things 
that they have being in some respect and yet 
they are lacking in the fulness of being due to 

1 Sect. 20 (PG 3, 717)- * Aristotle, ix, g (1051*4; *29)- 

» Sect. 20, 32 CPG 3. 717. 732). 


thtim. Thus the fulness of Immau being Te(|uites 
a composite of soul and body, having all the 
powers and instruments of knowledge and 
movement. Therefore if any man is lacking in 
any of these, he is lacking in something due to 
the fulness of his being. So that as much as he 
has of being, so much has he of goodness, while 
so far as he is lacking in the fulness of his being, 
so far is he lacking in goodness, and is said to 
be evil. Thus a blind man is possessed of good- 
ness from the fact that he lives, and yet it is an 
evil for him to be without sight. But if anything 
were without either being or goodness, it could 
not be said to be either evil or good. But since 
this same fulness of being is of the very nature 
of good, if a thing be lacking in its due fulness 
of being, it is not said to be good absolutely, but 
in a certain respect, in so far as it is a being, al- 
though it can be called a being absolutely, and 
a non-being in a certain respect, as was stated 
in the First Part (q. v, a. i. Reply i). 

We must therefore say that every action has 
goodness in so far as it has being, but it is lack- 
ing in goodness in so far as it is lacking in some- 
thing of the fulness of being due to a human 
action, and thus it is said to be evil; for instance 
if it lacks the quantity determined by reason, 
or its due place, or something of the kind. 

Reply Obj. i. Evil acts through the power of 
a deficient good. For if there were nothing of 
good there, there would be neither being nor 
possibility of action. On the other hand if good 
were not deficient, there would be no evil. Con- 
sequently the action done is a deficient good, 
which is good in a certain respect, but evil ab- 
solutely. 

Reply Obj. 2. Nothing hinders a thing from 
being in act in a certain respect, so that it can 
act, and in a certain respect deficient in act, so 
as to cause a deficient act. Thus a blind man 
has in act the power of walking by which, he is 
able to walk ; but in so fir as he is deprived of 
sight he suffers a defect in walking by stumbling 
when he walks. 

Reply Obj. 3. An evil action can have a 
pn^per effect, according to the goodness and be- 
ing that it has. Thus adultery is the cause of 
human generation, in so far as it implies union 
of male and female, but not in so far as it lacks 
the order of rea.son. 

Article 2. Whether the Good or Evil of a 
Man*s Action Is Derived jrom Its Object? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that the good or evil of an action is not 
derived from its object. 



PART I OF SECOI^D 

Qbj0<^Hon I. For the object e»f an action is a 
thli^. But ewl is not in things, but m the sin- 
net^s use of them> as Augustine says.^ Therefore 
the good or evil of a human action is not derived 
from its object. 

Obj, 2. Further, the object is compared to the 
action as its matter. But the goodness of a 
thing is not from its matter, but rather from the 
form, which is an act. Therefore good and evil 
in actions is not derived from their object. 

Obj. 3. Further, the object of an active power 
is compared to the action as effect to cause. But 
the goodness of a cause does not depend on its 
effect, but rather the contrary. Therefore good 
or evil in actions is not derived from their ob- 
ject. 

On the contrary j It is written (Osee 9. 10) : 
They became abominable as those things which 
they loved. Now man becomes abominable to 
God on account of the malice of his action. 
Therefore the malice of his action is according 
to the evil objects that man loves. And the same 
applies to the goodness of his action. 

I answer that, as stated above (a. i) the good 
or evil of an action, as of other things, depends 
on its fulness of being or its lack of that fulness. 
Now the first thing that pertains to the fulness 
of being seems to be that which gives a thing its 
species. And just as a natural thing has its spe- 
cies from its form, so an action has its species 
from its object, as also movement from its 
term. And therefore just as the primary good- 
ness of a natural thing is derived from its form, 
which gives it its species, so the primary good- 
ness of a moral action is derived from its suit- 
able object. Hence some call such an action 
“good in its genus’’ for instance, to make use 
of what is one’s own. And just as, in natural 
things, the primary evil is when a generated 
thing does not realize its specific form (for in- 
stance, if instead of a man, something else be 
generated), so the primary evil in moral actions 
is that which is from the object, for instance, 
to take what belongs to another. And this action 
is said to be evil in its genus, genus here stand- 
ing for species, just as we apply the term man- 
kind to the whole human species. 

Reply Obj. i. Although external things are 
good in themselves, nevertheless they have not 
always a due proportion to this or that action. 
And so, in so far as they are considered as ob- 
jects of such actions, they have not the nature 
of goodness. 

Reply Obj. 2. The object is not the matter 

^ Christum Doctrine, in, 12 (PL 34, 73)- 

* Peter Lombard; cf. Sent., n, d. 36, chap. 6 (QR i. 504) 
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out of which, but the matter about .which, aud 
in a certain way has the character of fonOr m 
so far as it gives (the act) its species. 

Reply Obj. 3. The object of the human action 
is not always the object of an active power. For 
the appetitive power is, in a way, passive, in so 
far as it is moved by the appetible object; and 
yet it is a principle of human actions. Nor again 
have the objects of the active powers always 
the nature of an effect, but only when they are 
already transformed; thus food when trans- 
formed is the effect of the nutritive power, but 
food before being transformed stands in rela- 
tion to the nutritive power as the matter about 
which it exercises its operation. Now since the 
object is in some way the effect of the active 
power, it follows that it is the term of its ac- 
tion, and consequently that it gives it its form 
and species, since movement derives its species 
from its terms. Moreover, although the good- 
ness of an action is not caused by the goodness 
of its effect, yet an action is said to be good 
from the fact that it can produce a good effect. 
Consequently the very proportion of an action 
to its effect is the measure of its goodness. 

Article 3. Whether Man^s Action Is Good or 
Evil from a Circumstance! 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
seems that an action is not good or evil from a 
circumstance. 

Objection i. For circumstances stand around 
{circumstant) an act, as existing outside it, as 
stated above (q. vii, a. i). But “good and evil 
are in things themselves,” as is stated in the 
Metaphysics.^ Therefore an action does not de- 
rive goodne.ss or malice from a circumstance. 

Obj. 2. Further, the goodness or malice of an 
act is considered principally in the doctrine of 
morals. But since circumstances are accidents 
of acts, it seems that they are outside the scope 
of art, because “no art takes notice of what is 
accidental.”^ Therefore the goodness or malice 
of an action is not taken from a circumstance. 

Obj. 3. Further, that which belongs to a thing 
in respect of its substance, is not attributed to 
it in respect of an accident. But good and evil 
belong to an action in respect of its substance, 
because an action can be good or evil in its 
genus as stated above (a. 2). Therefore an ac- 
tion is not good or bad from a circumstance. 

On the contrary, the Philosopher says* that 
“a virtuous man acts as he should, and when he 

• Aristotle, vi, 4 ( 102 7^*2 5) • 

^ Aristotle, Metaphysics, Vi, 2 (1026*^4). 

* Ethics ii,s {isos}*2by 
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should^ and so on in respect of the other cir- 
cumstances.” Tlierefore* on the other hand, the 
vicious man, in the matter of each vice, acts 
when he should not, or where he should not, 
and so on with the other circumstances. There- 
foie human actions are good or evil according 
to circumstances. 

I answer that. In natural things, it is to be 
noted that the whole fulness of perfection due 
to a thing is not from the substantial form that 
gives it its species, fdr a thing derives much 
from supervening accidents, as man does from 
shape, colour, and the like. And if any one of 
these accidents be out of due proportion, evil is 
the result. So is it with action. For the fulness 
of its goodness does not consist wholly in its spe- 
cies, but also in certain additions which accrue 
to it by reason of certain accidents. And its due 
circumstances are of this character. Therefore 
if something be wanting that is requisite as a 
due circumstance the action will be evil. 

Reply Ob}, i. Circumstances are outside an 
action in so far as they are not part of its es- 
sence ; but they are in an action as its accidents. 
Thus, too, accidents in natural substances are 
outside the essence. 

Reply Obj. 2. Every accident is not acciden- 
tally in its subject, for some are proper acci- 
dents, and of these every art takes notice. And 
thus it is that the circumstances of actions are 
considered in the doctrine of morals. 

Reply Obj. 3. Since good and being are con- 
vertible, according as being is predicated of 
substance and of accident, so is good predicated 
of a thing both in respect of its essential being, 
and in respect of its accidental being; and this, 
both in natural things and in moral actions. 

Article 4. Whether a Human Action 
Is Good or Evil from Its End? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that the good and evil in human ac- 
tions are not from the end. 

Objection i. For Dionysius says {Div. Norn. 
iv)^ that “nothing acts with a view to evil.” If 
therefore an action were good or evil from its 
end, no action would be evil. Which is clearly 
false. 

Obj. 2. Further, the goodness of an action is 
something in the action. But the end is an ex- 
trinsic cause. Therefore an action is not said to 
be good or bad according to its end. 

Obj. 3. Further, a good action may happen to 
be ordered to an evil end, as when a man gives 
an alms from vainglory; and conversely, an evil 

* Sects. 19, 31 (PG 3, 716. 732). 


action may happen to be ordered to a good end, 
as a theft committed in order to give somethiifig 
to the poor. Therefore an action is not good or 
evil from its end. 

On the contrary j Boethius says {De Diger, 
Topic, ii)* that “if the end is good, the thing is 
good”; and if the end be evil, the thing also is 
evil. 

I answer that, The disposition of things as to 
goodness is the same as their disposition as to 
being. Now in some things the being does not 
depend on another, and in these it suffices to 
consider their being absolutely. But there are 
things the being of which depends on something 
else, and hence in their regard we must consider 
their being in its relation to the cause on which 
it depends. Now just as the being of a thing de- 
pends on the agent and the form, so the good- 
ness of a thing depends on its end. Hence in the 
Divine Persons, Whose goodness does not de- 
pend on another, the measure of goodness is not 
taken from the end. But human actions, and 
other things, the goodness of which depends on 
something else, have a measure of goodness 
from the end on which they depend, besides 
that goodness which is in them absolutely. 

Accordingly a fourfold goodness may be con- 
.sidered in a human action. First, that which, as 
an action, it derives from its genus; because as 
much as it has of action and being so much has 
it of goodness, as stated above (a. i). Secondly, 
it has goodness according to its species, which is 
derived from its suitable object. Thirdly, it has 
goodness from its circumstances, in respect, as 
it were, of its accidents. Fourthly, it has good- 
ness from its end, to which it is related as to 
the cause of its goodness. 

' Reply Obj. 1. The good in view of which one 
acts is not always a true good, but sometimes it 
is a true good, sometimes an apparent good. 
And in the latter event, an evil action results 
from the end in view. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although the end is an extrinsic 
cause, nevertheless due proportion to the end, and 
relation to the end, are inherent to the action. 

Reply Obj. 3. Nothing hinders an action that 
is good in one of the ways mentioned above 
from lacking goodness in another way. And 
thus it may happen that an action which is good 
in its species or in its circumstances, is ordered 
to an evil end, or vice versa. However, an action 
is not good absolutely, unless it is good in all 
those ways, since “evil results from any single 
defect, but good from the complete cause,” as 
Dionysius says (Div. Nom. iv).® 

* PL 64. 1189. • Sect. 30 (PG 3, 739), 
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Artoie s. Whether a Human Action 
Is Good or Evil in Its Species! 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
would seem that good and evil in moral acts do 
not make a difference of species. 

Objection i. For the existence of good and 
evil in actions is in conformity with their exist- 
ence in things, as stated above (a. i). But good 
and evil do not make a specific difference in 
things ; for a good man is specifically the same 
as a bad man. Therefore neither do they make 
a specific difference in actions. 

Obj, 2. Further, since evil is a privation, it is 
a non-being. But non-being cannot be a differ- 
ence, according to the Philosopher.^ Since there- 
fore the difference constitutes the species, it 
seems that an action is not constituted in a spe- 
cies through being evil. Consequently good and 
evil do not diversify the species of human ac- 
tions. 

Obj. 3. Further, acts that differ in species pro- 
duce different effects. But the same specific ef- 
fect results from a good and from an evil ac- 
tion; thus a man is born of adulterous or of 
lawful wedlock. Therefore good and evil actions 
do not differ in species. 

Obj. 4. Further, actions are sometimes said to 
be good or bad from a circumstance, as stated 
above (a. 3). But since a circumstance is an 
accident, it does not give an action its species. 
Therefore human actions do not differ in species 
on account of their goodness or malice. 

On the contrary f According to the Philoso- 
pher ,2 “like habits produce like actions.’' But a 
good and a bad habit differ in species, as liber- 
ality and prodigality. Therefore also good and 
bad actions differ in species. 

/ answer that. Every action derives its species 
from its object, as stated above (a, 2). Hence 
it follows that a difference of object causes a 
difference of species in actions. Now, it must be 
observed that a difference of objects causes a 
difference in actions according as the latter are 
referred to one active principle, and does not 
cause a difference in actions according as they 
are referred to another active principle. Be- 
cause nothing accidental constitutes a species, 
but only that which is essential, and a difference 
of object may be essential in reference to one 
active principle, and accidental in reference to 
another. Thus to know colour and to know 
sound differ essentially in reference to sense, 
but not in reference to the intellect. 

Now in human actions, good and evil are 
1 Metaphysics, jii, 3 ( 988 ‘» 32 ). » Ethics, n, i 


predicated in reference to tlic reason, because 
as Dionysius aays (Div^Nom, iv) • the good of 
man is to be in accordance with reason, and 
“evil is to be against reason/* For that is good 
for a thing which suits it in regard to its form; 
and evil, that which is against the order of its 
form. It is therefore evident that the difference 
of good and evil considered in reference to the 
object has a direct relation to reason ; that is to 
say, according as the object is suitable or un- 
suitable to reason. Now certain actions are 
called human or moral according as they pro- 
ceed from the reason. And so it is evident that 
good and evil diversify the species in moral ac- 
tions, since essential differences cause a differ- 
ence of species. 

Reply Obj. i. Even in natural things, good 
and evil (in so far as something is according to 
nature, and something against nature), diversify 
the natural species ; for a dead body and a living 
body are not of the same species. In lil^ man- 
ner, good, in so far as it is in accord with rea- 
son, and evil, in so far as it is against reason, 
diversify the moral species. 

Reply Obj. 2. Evil implies not absolute priva- 
tion, but privation affecting some potentiality. 
For an action is said to be evil in its species ncA 
because it has no object at all, but because it 
has an object in disaccord with reason; for in- 
stance, to appropriate another’s property. 
Therefore in so far as the object is something 
positive, it can constitute the species of an evil 

Reply Obj. 3. The conjugal act and adultery, 
as related to reason, differ specifically and have 
effects specifically different, because the one de- 
serves praise and reward, and the other blame 
and punishment. But as related to the generative 
power, they do not differ in species. And thus 
they have one specific effect. 

Reply Obj, 4. A circumstance is sometimes 
taken as the essential difference of the object, 
according as it is related to reason; and then it 
can specify a moral act. And this must be so 
whenever a circumstance changes an action 
from good to evil; for a circumstance would not 
make an action evil except through being con- 
trary to reason. 

Article 6 . Whether an Action Has the 
Species of Good or Evil from Its End? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It 
would seem that the good and evil which are 
from the end do not diversify the species of ac- 
tions. 

■ Sect. 32 (FGj, 732). 
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Objetikm i. For actions derive their species 
from the object. But the end is outside the no^ 
tion ol the object. Therefore the good and evil 
which are from the end do not diversify the spe- 
cies of an action. 

Obj. 2. Further, that which is accidental does 
not constitute the species, as stated above (a. 
5). But it is accidental to an action to be or- 
dered to softie particular end; for instance, to 
give alms from vainglory. Therefore actions are 
not diversified as to species according to the 
good and evil which are from the end. 

Obj. 3. Further, acts that differ in species, can 
be ordered to the same end ; thus actions of var- 
ious virtues and vices can be ordered to the end 
of vainglory. Therefore the good and evil which 
are taken from the end do not diversify the spe- 
cies of action. 

On the contrary, It has been shown above (q. 
I, A. 3) that human actions derive their species 
from the end. Therefore good and evil which 
are taken from the end diversify the species of 
actions. 

I answer that, Certain acts are called human 
in so far as they are voluntary, as stated above 
(q. I, A. i). Now, in a voluntary act, there is a 
twofold act, namely, the interior act of the will, 
and the external act, and each of these acts has 
its object. The end is properly the object of the 
interior act of the will, while the object of the 
external action is that on which the action is 
brought to bear. Therefore just as the external 
act takes its species from the object on which 
it bears, so the interior act of the will takes its 
species from the end, as from its proper object. 

Now that which is on the part of the will is 
formal in relation to that which is on the part of 
the external action, because the will uses the 
limbs to act, as instruments; nor have external 
actions any measure of morality, except in so 
far as they are voluntary. Consequently the spe- 
cies of a human act is considered formally with 
regard to the end, but materially with regard to 
the object of the external act. Hence the Phi- 
losopher says* that “he who steals that he may 
commit adultery, is, strictly speaking, more 
adulterer than thief.” 

Reply Obj. 1. The end also has the character 
of an object, as stated above.* 

Reply Obj. 2. Although it is accidental to the 
external action to be ordered to some particular 
end, it is not accidental to the interior act of the 
will, which act is related to the external act, as 
form to matter. 

» Ethics, V, a (ii30*24). 

* Ans; cf. also q. 1, aa. i, 3. 


Reply Obj. j. Whieft ftigny actioua, differiftgin 
species, are ordered to the same end, there Is in- 
deed a diversity of species on the part of the ex- 
ternal actions, but unity of species on the part 
of the internal action. 

Article 7. Whether the Species Derived frotH 
the End Is Contained Under the Species 
Derived from the Object, as Under 
Its Genus, or Conversely? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article: It 
seems that the species of goodness derived from 
the end is contained under the species of good- 
ness derived from the object, as a species is con- 
tained under its genus, as for instance, when a 
man commits a theft in order to give an alms. 

Objection 1. For an action takes its species 
from its object, as stated above (a. 6). But it is 
impossible for a thing to be contained under an- 
other species if this species be not contained un- 
der the proper species of that thing, because the 
same thing cannot be contained in different spe- 
cies that are not subalterns. Therefore the spe- 
cies which is taken from the end is contained un- 
der the species which is taken from the object. 

Obj. 2, Further, the last difference always 
constitutes the last species. But the difference 
derived from the end seems to come after the 
difference derived from the object, because the 
end is something last. Therefore the species de- 
rived from the end is contained under the spe- 
cies derived from the object, as the last species. 

Obj. 3. Further, the more formal a difference 
is, the more particular (specialis) it is because 
difference is related to genus, as form to matter. 
But the species derived from the end, is more 
formal than that which is derived from the ob- 
ject, as stated above (a. 6). Therefore the spe- 
cies derived from the end is contained under 
the species derived from the object, as the most 
particular species is contained under the subal- 
tern genus. 

On the contrary, Each genus has its determi- 
nate differences. But an action of one same spe- 
cies on the part of its object can be ordered to 
an infinite number of ends; for instance, theft 
can be ordered to an infinite number of good 
and bad ends. Therefore the species derived 
from the end is not contained under the species 
derived from the object, as under its genus. 

/ answer that, The object of the external act 
can stand in a twofold relation to the end of the 
will. First, as being of itself ordered to it; thus 
to fight well is of itself ordered to victory. Sec- 
ondly, as being ordered to it accidentally; thus 
to take what belongs to another is ordered acci- 
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dentally to the giving of alms. Now the differ- 
ences that divide a genus and constitute the 
species of that genus, must, as the Philosopher 
says, ‘ divide that genus essentially; and if they 
belong to it accidentally, the division is incor- 
rect, as for example if one were to say : “Ani- 
mals are divided into rational and irrational; 
and the irrational into animals with wings, and 
animals without wings”; for “winged” and 
“wingless” are not essential determinations of 
irrational being. But the following division 
would be correct: “Some animals have feet, 
some have no feet; and of those that have feet, 
some have two feet, some four, some many,” be- 
cause these are an essential determination of the 
prior difference. Accordingly when the object is 
not essentially ordered to the end, the specific 
difference derived from the object is not an es- 
sential determination of the species derived 
from the end, nor conversely. Therefore one of 
these species is not under the other. But then 
the moral action is contained under two species 
that are disparate, as it were. Consequently we 
say that he that commits theft for the sake of 
adultery, is guilty of a twofold malice in one ac- 
tion. On the other hand, if the object is essen- 
tially ordered to the end, one of these differ- 
ences is an essential determination of the other. 
Therefore one of these species will be contained 
under the other. 

It remains to be considered which of the two 
is contained under the other. In order to make 
this clear, we must first of all observe that the 
more particular the form is from which a differ- 
ence is taken, the more specific is the difference. 
Secondly, that the more universal an agent is, 
the more universal a form does it cause. Third- 
ly, that the more remote an end is, the more 
universal the agent to which it corresponds; 
thus victory, which is the last end of the army, 
is the end intended by the commander in chief, 
while the right ordering of this or that regiment 
is the end intended by one of the lower officers. 
From all this it follows that the specific differ- 
ence derived from the end, is more general, and 
that the difference derived from an object which 
is essentially ordered to that end is a specific 
difference in relation to the former. For the will, 
whose proper object is the end, is the universal 
mover in respect of all the powers of the soul, 
whose proper objects are the objects of their 
particular acts. 

Reply Obj. i. One and the same thing, con- 
sidered in its substance, cannot be in two spe- 
cies, one of which is not subordinate to the oth- 

^ Metaphysics, vn, 12 (io38“9). 


ec. But In t«espect of tbosi Ihmgs which 
peradded to the substance, one thing can be cont 
tained under different spedes. Thus one and the 
same fruit, as to its colour, is contained under 
one species, namely, white; and, as to its odor, 
under the species of sweet-smelling things. In 
like manner an action which, as to its substance^ 
is in one natural species, considered in respect to 
the moral conditions that are added to it can be- 
long to two species, as stated above (q. t, a. 3. 
Reply 3). 

Reply Obj. 2. The end is last in execution, but 
first in the intention of the reason, according to 
which moral actions receive their species. 

Reply Obj. 3. Difference is compared to genus 
as form to matter, in so far as it actualizes the 
genus. On the other hand, the genus is consid- 
ered as more formal than the species, according 
as it is something more absolute and less con- 
tracted. Hence also the parts of a definition are 
reduced to the genus of formal cause, as is stat- 
ed in the Physics.^ And in this sense the genus is 
the formal cause of the species, and so much the 
more formal as it is more universal. 

Article 8 . Whether Any A ction Is Indi fferent 
in Its Species? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article: It 
would seem that no action is indifferent in its 
species. 

Objection i. For evil is the privation of good, 
according to Augustine (Enckirid. xi).® But pri- 
vation and habit are immediate contraries, ac- 
cording to the Philosopher.^ Therefore there is 
no such thing as an action that is indifferent in 
its species, as though it w^ere between good and 
evil. 

Obj. 2. Further, human actions derive their 
species frbm their end or object, as stated above 
(a. 6; q. I, A. 3). But every end and every ob- 
ject is either good or bad. Therefore every hu- 
man action is good or evil according to its spe- 
cies. None, therefore, is indifferent in its .species. 

Obj. 3. Further, as stated above (a. i). an ac- 
tion is said to be good when it has its due per- 
fection of goodness; and evil, when it lacks that 
perfection. But every action must either have 
the entire fulness of its goodness, or lack it in 
some respect. Therefore every action must 
needs be either good or bad in its species, and 
none is indifferent. 

On the contrary^ Augustine says {De Serm, 
Dorn, in Mont, ii, 18),® that there are certain 

^ Aristotle, ri, ,3 (194*^26). * PL 4O1 336. 

* Categories, to (i2‘’26). 

® PL 34, 1 29 t>- 
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deeds of a middle kind/ which can be done with 
a good of evil mind,” of which it is rash to form 
a judgment. Therefore some actions are indif- 
ferent according to their species. 

1 answer that, As stated above (aa. 2, 5), ev- 
ery action takes its species from its object, and 
humah action, which is called moral, takes its 
species from the object, in relation to the prin- 
ciple of human actions, which is the reason. 
Therefore if the object of an action includes 
.something in accord with the order of reason, 
it will be a good action according to its species; 
for instance, to give alms to a person in want. 
On the other hand, if it includes something con- 
trary to the order of reason, it will be an evil act 
according to its species; for instance, to steal, 
which is to take what belongs to another. But it 
may happen that the object of an action does 
not include something pertaining to the order of 
reason ; for instance, to pick up a straw from the 
ground, to walk in the fields, and the like, and 
such actions are indifferent according to their 
species. 

Reply Obj. i. Privation is twofold. One is to- 
tal privation of being (privatum esse), and this 
leaves nothing, but takes all away. Thus blind- 
ness takes away sight altogether, darkness, light, 
and death, life. Between this privation and the 
contrary habit, there can be no medium in re- 
spect of the proper subject. The other is priva- 
tion in process (privari ) ; thus sickness is priva- 
tion of health, not that it takes health away alto- 
gether, but that it is a kind of road to the entire 
loss of health, occasioned by death. And since 
this sort of privation leaves something, it is not 
always the immediate contrary of the opposite 
habit. In this way evil is a privation of good, as 
Simplicius says in his commentary on the Cate- 
gories,^ because it does not take away all good, 
but leaves some. Consequently there can be 
something between good and evil. 

Reply Obj. 2. Every object or end has some 
goodness or malice, at least natural; but this 
does not imply moral goodness or malice, which 
is considered in relation to the reason, as stated 
above, and which is what we are now concerned 
with. 

Reply Obj. 3. Not everything belonging to an* 
action belongs also to its species. And so al- 
though an action’s specific nature may not con- 
tain all that belongs to the full complement of 
its goodness, it is not therefore an action specif- 
ically bad, nor is it specifically good. Thus a 
man in regard to his species is neither virtuous 
nor wicked. 

^ In Cat., X (CG vm, 388.7). 


Articli^ 9. Whether an Individual Actiosp 
Can Be Indifferent? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article: It 
seems that an individual action can be in<jif<^ 
ferent. 

Objection i. For there is no species that does 
not, or cannot, contain an individual. But an ac- 
tion can be indifferent in its species, as stated 
above (a. 8). Therefore an individual action 
can be indifferent. j, 

Obj. 2. Further, “individual actions cause like 
habits,” as stated in Ethics.^ But a habit can be 
indifferent. For the Philosopher says^ that those 
who are of an even temper and prodigal disposi- 
tion are not evil ; and yet it is evident that they 
are not good, since they depart from virtue; and 
thus they are indifferent in respect of a habit. 
Therefore some individual actions are indiffer- 
ent. 

Obj. 3. Further, moral good pertains to vir- 
tue, while moral evil pertains to vice. But it 
happens sometimes that a man fails to order a 
specifically indifferent action to a vicjuus or vir- 
tuous end. Therefore an individual action may 
happen to be indifferent. 

On the contrary, Gregory says in a homily 
(vi in Evang.).'^ “An idle word is one that lacks 
either the usefulness of rectitude or the motive 
of just necessity or pious utility.” But an idle 
word is an evil, because men . . . shall render an 
account of it in the day of judgment (Matt. 12. 
36), while if it does not lack the motive of just 
necessity or pious utility, it is good. Therefore 
every word is either good or bad. For the same 
reason every other action is either good or bad. 
Therefore no individual action is indifferent. 

I a 7 i.swer that, It sometimes happens that an 
action is indifferent in its species, but consid- 
ered in the individual it is good or evil. And the 
reason of this is becau.se a moral action, as stat- 
ed above (a. 3), derive- its goodness not only 
from its object, from which it takes its species, 
but also from the circumstances, which are its 
accidents, as it were; just as something belongs 
ti; a man by rea.son of his individual accidents 
which does not belong to him by reason of his 
species. And every individual action must have 
some circumstance that makes it good or bad, 
at least in respect of the intention of the end. 
For since it belongs to the reason to direct, if an 
action that proceeds from deliberate reason be 
not directed to the due end, it is, by that fact 
alone, contrary to reason, and has the character 

* Aristotle, u, i (1 103^*2 1). 

* Ethics, IV, I (ii2i*26). 


* PL 76, 1098. 
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ei ^eviL But if it be directed to a due end it is in 
accord with reason, and so it has the character 
of good. Now it must be either directed or not 
directed to a due end. Consequently every hu- 
man action that proceeds from deliberate rea- 
son, if it be considered in the individual, must 
be good or bad. 

If, however, it does not proceed from delib- 
erate reason, but from some act of the imagina- 
tion, as when a man strokes his beard, or moves 
his hand or foot, such an action, properly speak- 
ing, is not moral or human, since this depends 
on the reason. Hence it will be indifferent, as 
standing apart from the genus of moral actions. 

Reply Ohj. i. For an action to be indifferent 
in its species can be understood in several ways. 
First in such a way that its indifference is drawn 
from its very species; and in this respect the ob- 
jection proves. But no action can be specifically 
indifferent in this way, since no object of human 
action is such that it cannot be ordered to good 
or evil, either through its end or through a cir- 
cumstance. Secondly, an action may be indiffer- 
ent in its species from the fact that as far as its 
species is concerned, it is neither good nor bad. 
Therefore it can be made good or bad by some- 
thing else. Thus man, as far as his species is con- 
cerned, is neither white nor black. Nor is it a 
condition of his species that he should not be 
black or white, but blackness or whiteness is 
superadded to man by other principles than 
those of his species. 

Reply Ohj. 2. The Philosopher states^ that a 
man is evil, properly .speaking, if he be hurtful 
to others. And accordingly he says^ that the 
prodigal is not evil, because he hurts none save 
himself. And the same applies to all others who 
are not hurtful to their neighbors. But we say 
here that evil, in general, is all that is repugnant 
to right reason. And in this sense every individ- 
ual action is either good or bad, as stated above. 

Reply Ohj. 3. Whenever an end is intended by 
deliberate reason, it pertains either to the good 
of some virtue or to the evil of some vice. Thus, 
if a man’s action is directed to the support or 
repose of his body, it is also directed to the good 
of virtue, provided he direct his body itself to 
the good of virtue. The same clearly applies to 
other actions. 

Article 10. Whether a Circumstance Places a 
Moral Action in the Species of Good or Evil? 

We proceed thus to the Tenth Article: It 
seems that a circumstance cannot place a moral 
action in the species of good or evil. 

^ Ethics^ IV, I (iiai^ag). ^Ibid (ii2i*26). 
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Objection 1. For the species of an action Is 
taken from its object. But circumstances differ 
from the object. Therefore circumstances do 
not give an action its species. 

Obj. 2. Further, circumstances are as acci^ 
dents in relation to the moral action, as stated 
above (q. vn, a. i). But an accident does not 
constitute the species. Therefore a circumstance 
does not constitute a species of good or evil. 

Obj. 3. Further, one thing is not in several 
species. But one action has several circum- 
stances. Therefore a circumstance does not 
place a moral action in a species of good or 
evil. 

On the contrary y Place is a circumstance. But 
place puts a moral action in a certain species of 
evil; for theft of a thing from a holy place is a 
sacrilege. Therefore a circumstance makes a 
moral action to be specifically good or bad. 

I answer that^ Just as the species of natural 
things are constituted by their natural forms, so 
the species of moral actions are constituted by 
forms as conceived by the reason, as is evident 
from what was said above (a. 5). But since na- 
ture is determined to one thing, nor can a proc- 
ess of nature go on to infinity, there must be 
some ultimate form constituting a specific dif- 
ference beyond which no further specific differ- 
ence is possible. Hence it is that in natural 
things, that which is accidental to a thing can- 
not be taken as a difference constituting the spe- 
cies. But the process of reason is not determined 
to any one thing, for at any point it can still pro- 
ceed further. And consequently that which, in 
one action, is taken as a circumstance added to 
the object that specifies the action, can again be 
taken by the directing reason as the principal 
condition of the object that determines the ac- 
tion’s species. Thus to take another’s property 
is specified by reason of the property being an- 
other’s, and in this respect it is placed in the 
species of theft; and if we consider that action 
also in its bearing on place or time, then this will 
be an additional circumstance. But since the 
reason can direct as to place, time, and the like, 
it may happen that the condition as to place, in 
relation to the object, is considered as being in 
disaccord with reason ; for instance, reason for- 
bids injury to be done to a holy place. Conse- 
quently to steal from a holy place has a special 
contrariness to the order of reason. And thus 
place, which was first of all considered as a cir- 
cumstance, is considered here as the principal 
condition of the object, and as itself contrary to 
reason. And in this way, whenever a circum- 
stance has a special relation to reason, either for 
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Of afi^nst» it must specify the moral actioU) ol- 
thorasgoodorbad. 

Reply Obj. i. A circumstance, in so far as it 
specifies an action, is considered as a condition 
cd the object, as stated above, and as being, as 
it were, a specific difference of it* 

Reply Obj. 2. A circumstance, so long as it is 
but a circumstance, does not specify an action, 
since thus it is a mere accident, but when it be- 
comes a principal condition of the object, then 
it does specify the action. 

Reply Obj. 3. Not every circumstance places 
the moral action in the species of good or evil, 
since not every circumstance implies accord or 
disaccord with reason. Consequently, although 
one action may have many circumstances, it 
does not follow that it is in many species. Nev- 
ertheless there is no reason why one action 
should not be in several, even disparate, moral 
species, as said above (a. 7. Reply i; q. i, a. 3. 
Reply 3). 

Article ii. Whether Every Circumstance That 
Makes an Action Better or Worse Places a 
Moral Action in a Species of Good or Evil? 

We proceed thus to the Eleventh Article: It 
would seem that every circumstance relating to 
good or evil specifies an action. 

Objection i. For good and evil are specific dif- 
ferences of moral actions. Therefore that which 
causes a difference in the goodness or malice of 
a moral action causes a specific difference, 
which is the same as to make it differ in species. 
Now that which makes an action better or worse 
makes it differ in goodness and malice. There- 
fore it causes it to differ in species. Therefore 
every circumstance that makes an action better 
or worse constitutes a species. 

Obj. 2. Further, an additional circumstance 
either has in itself the character of goodness or 
malice, or it has not. If not, it cannot make the 
action better or worse, because what is not good 
cannot make a greater good, and what is not evil 
cannot make a greater evil. But if it has in itself 
the character of good or evil, for this very rea- 
son it has a certain species of good or evil. 
Therefore every circumstance that makes an ac- 
tion better or worse constitutes a new species of 
good or evil, 

Obj. 3. Further, according to Dionysius (Div. 
Norn, iv),^ “evil is caused by each single de- 
fect.” Now every circumstance that increases 
malice has a special defect. Therefore every 
such circumstance adds a new species of sin. 
And for the same reason, every circumstance 

' Sect. 30 (FO 3i 72Q)' 


that increases goodness seems t<r add a newape^ 
cies of goodness; just as every unity added to a 
number makes a new species of number, for the 
good consists in number, weight, and measure 
(Part I, Q. V, A. s). 

On the contrary i More and less do not change 
a species. But more and less is a circumstance 
of additional goodness or malice. Therefore not 
every circumstance that makes a moral action 
better or worse places it in a species of good or 
evil. 

I answer that^ As stated above (a. 10), a cir- 
cumstance gives the species of good or evil to a 
moral action, in so far as it concerns a special 
order of reason. Now it happens sometimes that 
a circumstance does not concern a special order 
of reason in respect of good or evil, except on 
the supposition of another previous circum- 
stance, from which the moral action takes its 
species of good or evil. Thus to take something 
in a large or small quantity does not concern the 
order of reason in respect of good or evil, unless 
a certain other condition is presupposed, from 
which the action takes its malice or goodness; 
for instance, if what is taken belongs to another, 
which makes the action to be discordant with 
reason. Therefore to take what belongs to an- 
other in a large or small quantity does not 
change the species of the sin. Nevertheless it can 
aggravate or diminish the sin. The same applies 
to other evil or good actions. Consequently not 
every circumstance that makes a moral action 
better or worse changes its species. 

Reply Obj. i. In things which can be more or 
less intense the difference of more or less does 
not change the species. Thus by differing in 
whiteness through being more or less white a 
thing is not changed in regard to its species of 
colour. In like manner that which makes an ac- 
tion to be more or less good or evil does not 
make the action differ in species. 

Reply Obj. 2. A circumbtancc that aggravates 
a sin or adds to the goodness of an action, some- 
times has no goodness or malice in itself, but in 
regard to some other condition of the action, as 
stated above. Consequently it does not add a 
new species, but adds to the goodness or mal- 
ice derived from this other condition of the 
action. 

Reply Obj. 3. A circumstance does not always 
involve a distinct defect of its own ; sometimes 
it causes a defect in reference to something else. 
In like manner a circumstance does not always 
add further perfection, except in reference to 
something else. And, to the extent that it does, 
although it may add to the goodness or malice, it 
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does. 001 always change the species of good or 
evil. 

QUESTION XIX 
Of the goodness and malice 

OF THE INTERIOR ACT OF THE WILL 
{In Ten Articles) 

We must now consider the goodness of the inte- 
rior act of the will, under which head there are 
ten points of inquiry : ( i ) Whether the goodness 
of the will depends on the object? (2) Whether 
it depends on the object alone? (3) Whether it 
depends on reason? (4) Whether it depends on 
the eternal law? (5) Whether erring reason 
binds? (6) Whether the will is evil if it follows 
the erring reason against the law of God? (7) 
Whether the goodness of the will in regard to 
the means depends on the intention of the end? 
(8) Whether the degree of goodness or malice 
in the will depends on the degree of good or 
evil in the intention? (9) Whether the goodness 
of the will depends on its conformity to the 
Divine Will? (10) Whether it is necessary for 
the human will in order to be good to be con- 
formed to the Divine Will as regards the thing 
willed? 

Article i. Whether the Goodness of the 
Will Depends on the Object? 

Wc proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that the goodness of the will does 
not depend on the object. 

Objection i. For the will cannot be directed 
otherwise than to what is good, for “evil is out- 
side the scope of the will,’’ as Dionysius says 
{Div. Nom. iv).^ If therefore the goodness of 
the will were to be judged from the object, it 
would follow that every act of the will is good, 
and none bad. 

Obj. 2. Further, good is first of all in the end. 
Therefore the goodness of the end, as such, does 
not depend on any other. But, according to the 
Philosopher,^ “goodness of action is the end, but 
goodness of making is never the end,” because 
the latter is always ordered to the thing made, 
as to its end. Therefore the goodness of the act 
of the will docs not depend on any object. 

Obj, 3. Further, according as a thing is, so 
does it make a thing to be. But the object of the 
will is good by reason of the goodness of nature. 
Therefore it cannot give moral goodness to the 
will. Therefore the moral goodness of the will 
does not depend on the object. 

' Sect. 3a (PG 3. 732)- 
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On the mntrary, The Philosopher 1:hAt 
‘'justice is that haWt from which men wish for 
just things,” and accordingly, virtue is a habit 
from which men wish for good things. But a 
good will is one which is in accordance with vir- 
tue. Therefore the goodness of the will is from 
the fact that a man wills that which is good. 

I answer thaty Good and evil are essential dif- 
ferences of the act of the will. Because good and 
evil of themselves pertain to the will, just as 
truth and falsehood pertain to reason, the act of 
which is divided essentially by the difference of 
truth and falsehood, according as an opinion is 
said to be true or false. Consequently good and 
evil acts of the will are acts differing in species. 
Now the specific difference in acts is according 
to objects, as stated above (q. xviii, a. 5). 
Therefore good and evil in the acts of the will is 
derived properly from the objects. 

Reply Obj. i. The will is not always directed 
to what is truly good, but sometimes to the ap- 
parent good, which has indeed some measure of 
good, but not of a good that is absolutely suit- 
able to be desired. Hence it is that the act of the 
will is not always good, but sometimes evil. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although an action can, in a 
certain way. be man’s last end, nevertheless 
such action is not an act of the will, as stated 
above (q. i, a. i. Reply 2). 

Reply Obj. 3. Good is presented by the reason 
to the will as its object, and in so far as it is 
in accord with reason, it enters the moral order, 
and causes moral goodness in the act of the will. 
For reason is the principle of human and moral 
acts, as stated above (q. xviii, a. 5). 

Article 2. Whether the Goodness of the Will 
Depends on the Object Alone? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that the goodness of the will does not de- 
pend on the object alone. 

Objection i. For the end has a closer relation- 
ship to the will than to any other power. But the 
acts of the other powers derive goodness not 
only from the object but also from the end, as 
we have shown above (q. xviii, a. 4). Therefore 
the act also of the will derives goodness not only 
from the object but also from the end. 

Obj. 2. Further, the goodness of an action is 
derived not only from the object but also from 
the circumstances, as stated above (q. xvm, a. 
3). But according to the difference of circum- 
stances there may be a difference of goodness 
and malice in the act of the will ; for instance, if 
a man will, when he ought, where he ought, as 

•/Wrf., V, I (u 2 g*g). 
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much as he oughts and how he ought, or if he 
will as he ought not. Therefore the goodness of 
the will depends not oafy on the objecti but also 
on the circumstances. 

Odf. 3. Further, ignorance of circumstances 
excuses malice of the will, as stated above (q. 
VI, A. 8). But it would not be so unless the good- 
ness or malice of the will depended on the cir- 
cumstances. Therefore the goodness and malice 
of the will depend on the circumstances, and not 
only on the object. 

On the contrary. An action does not take its 
species from the circumstances as such, as stat- 
ed above (q. xvin, a. 10. Reply 2). But good and 
evil are specific differences of the act of the will, 
as stated above (a. i). Therefore the goodness 
and malice of the will depend not on the circum- 
stances but on the object alone. 

I answer that. In every genus, the more a 
thing is first, the more simple it is, and the few- 
er the principles of which it consists ; thus pri- 
mary bodies are simple. Hence it is to be ob- 
served that the first things in every genus, are, 
in some way, simple and consist of one principle. 
Now the principle of the goodness and malice of 
human actions is taken from the act of the will. 
Consequently the goodness and malice of the act 
of the will depend on .some one thing, while the 
goodness and malice of other acts may depend 
on several things. 

Now that one thing which is the principle in 
each genus is not something accidental to that 
genus but something essential to it, because 
whatever is accidental is reduced to something 
essential, as to its principle. Therefore the good- 
ness of the will’s act depends on that one thing 
alone, which of itself causes goodness in the 
act; and that one thing is the object, and not the 
circumstances, which are accidents, as it were, 
of the act. 

Reply Obj. i. The end is the object of the 
will, but not of the other powers. Hence, in re- 
gard to the act of the will, the goodness derived 
from the object does not differ from that which 
is derived from the end, as they differ in the acts 
of the other powers, except perhaps accidental- 
ly, in so far as one end depends on another, and 
one act of the will on another. 

Reply Obj. 2. Given that the act of the will is 
fixed on some good, no circumstance can make 
that act bad. Consequently wht^H it is said that 
a man wills a good w'hen he ought not, this can 
be understood in two ways. First, so that this 
circumstance is referred to the thing willed. And 
in this way the act of the will is not fixed on 
something good, since to will to do something 


when it ought not to be done is not to will some* 
thing good. Secondly, so that the circumstance 
is referred to the act of willing. And thus, it is 
impossible to will something good when one 
ought not to, because one ought always to will 
what is good ; unless, perhaps, accidentally, in so 
far as a man by willing some particular good, is 
prevented from willing at the same time another 
good which he ought to will at that time. And 
then evil results not from his willing that par- 
ticular good but from his not willing the other. 
The same applies to the other circumstances. 

Reply Obj, 3. Ignorance of circumstances ex- 
cuses malice of the will, in so far as the circum- 
stance affects the thing willed; that is to say, in 
so far as a man is ignorant of the circumstances 
of the act which he wills. 

Article 3. Whether the Goodness of the 
Will Depends on Reason? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
seems that the goodness of the will does not de- 
pend on reason. 

Objection i. For what comes first does not 
depend on what follows. But the good pertains 
to the will before it belongs to reason, as is clear 
from what has been said above (q. ix, a. i), 
Therefore the goodness of the will does not de- 
pend on reason. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Philosopher says* that 
“the goodness of the practical intellect is a 
truth that is in conformity with right desire.’’ 
But right desire is a good wdll. Therefore the 
goodness of the practical reason depends on the 
goodness of the will, rather than conversely. 

Obj. 3 Further, the mover does not depend 
on that which is moved, but vice versa. But the 
will moves the reason and the other powers, as 
stated above (q. ix, a. t). Therefore the good- 
ness of the will does not depend on reason 

On the co?ifrary, Hilary says (De Trin x) 
“It is an unruly will thai persists in its desires 
in opposition to reason.” But the goodness of 
the will consists in not being unruly. Therefore 
the goodness of the will depends on its being 
subject to reason. 

I answer that, As stated above (aa. i, 2), the 
goodness of the will depends properly on the ob- 
ject. Now the will’s object is proposed to it by 
reason. Because the good understood is the pro- 
portionate object of the will, while sensitive or 
imaginary good is proportionate not to the will 
but to the sensitive appetite, for the will can 
tend to the universal good, which reason appre- 
hends, but the sensitive appetite tends only to 

> Ethics , VI, 2 (1139^20). * PL 10, 344. 
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the particular good, apprehended by the sensi^ 
tive power. Therefore the goodness of the will 
depends on reason, in the same way as it de- 
pends on the object. 

Reply Obj. i. The good considered as such, 
that is, as desirable, pertains to the will before 
pertaining to the reason. But considered as true 
it pertains to the reason, before, under the as- 
pect of goodness, pertaining to the will, because 
the Avill cannot desire a good that is not previ- 
ously apprehended by reason. 

Reply Obj, 2. The Philosopher speaks there 
of the practical intellect, in so far as it counsels 
and reasons about the means ; for in this respect 
it is perfected by prudence. Now in regard to the 
means, the rectitude of the reason depends on 
its conformity with the desire of a due end. 
Nevertheless the very desire of the due end pre- 
supposes a right apprehension of the end, which 
is through reason. 

Reply Obj. 3. The will moves the reason in 
one way, and the reason moves the will in an- 
other, namely, on the part of the object, as stat- 
ed above (q. ix, a. i). 

Article 4. Whether the Goodness of the 
Will Depends on the Eternal Law? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that the goodness of the human wdll 
does not depend on the eternal law. 

Objection i. Because to one thing there is one 
rule and one measure. But the rule of the human 
will, on w'hich its goodness deiiends, is right rea- 
son. Therefore the goodness of the will docs not 
depend on the eternal law. 

Obj. 2. Further, “a measure is homogeneous 
with the thing measured.”* But the eternal law is 
not homogeneous with the human will. There- 
fore the eternal law cannot be the measure on 
which the goodness of the human will depends. 

Obj. 3. Further, a measure should be most 
certain. But the eternal law is unknown to us. 
Therefore it cannot be the measure on which 
the goodness of our will depends. 

On the contrary y Augustine sa)'s (Coyttra 
Faust, xxii)** that “sin is a deed, word or desire 
against the eternal law'.” But malice of the will 
is the root of sin. Therefore, since malice is con- 
trary to goodness, the goodness of the will de- 
pends on the eternal law. 

I answer that. Wherever a number of causes 
are subordinate to one another, the effect de- 
pends more on the first than on the second 
cause, since the second cause acts only in virtue 

1 Aristotle, Metaphysics, x, i (1053*24). 

* Chap. 27 (PL 42, 418). 


of the first. Now that human reason is the rule 
of the human will, from which the human will 
derives its goodness, is from the eternal law, 
which is the Divine Reason. Hence it is written 
(Ps. 4. 6, 7) : Many say: Who showeth us good 
things? The light oj Thy countenance, 0 Lord, 
is sigtied upon us, as though to say: “The light 
of our reason is able to show us good things, and 
guide our will, in so far as it is the light of (that 
is, derived from) Thy countenance.” It is there- 
fore evident that the goodness of the human will 
depends on the eternal law much more than on 
human reason. And when human reason fails we 
must have recourse to the Eternal Reason. 

Reply Obj, 1. To one thing there are not sev^ 
era! proximate measures; but there can be sev- 
eral measures subordinate to one another. 

Reply Obj. 2. A proximate measure is homo- 
geneous with the thing measured; a remote 
measure is not. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although the eternal law is un- 
known to us according as it is in the Divine 
Mind, nevertheless, it becomes known to u$ 
somewhat, either by natural reason which is de- 
rived from it as its proper image, or by some 
sort of additional revelation. 

Article 5. Whether the Will Is Evil When It 
Is at Variance with Erring Reason? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
would seem that the will is not evil when it is at 
variance with erring reason, 

Objection i. Because the reason is the rule of 
the human will, in so far as it is derived from 
the eternal law, as stated above (a. 4). But err- 
ing reason is not derived from the eternal law. 
Therefore erring reason is not the rule of the 
human will. Therefore the will is not evil if it be 
at variance with erring reason. 

Obj. 2. Further, according to Augustine,® the 
command of a lower authority does not bind if 
it be contrary to the command of a higher au- 
thority, for instance, if a proconsul command 
something that is forbidden by the emperor. 
But erring reason sometimes proposes what is 
against the command of a higher power, namely, 
God Whose power is supreme. Therefore the 
dictate of an erring reason does not bind. Con- 
sequently the will is not evil if it be at variance 
with erring reason. 

Obj. 3. Further, every evil will is reducible to 
some species of malice. But the will that is at 
variance with erring reason is not reducible to 
some species of malice. For instance, if a man's 
reason err in telling him to commit fornication, 

■ Serm. ad Popul., Senn. LXii, 8 (PL 38, 421). 
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Md will 10 not willing to^do so be reduced 
to my Species of malice. Therefore the will is 
not eiil when it is at vadance with erring reason. 

On the contrary f As stated in the First Pari 
(q, Lxxix, A. 13), conscience is nothing else 
than the application of knowledge to some ac- 
tion, Now knowledge is in the reason. Therefore 
when the will is at variance with erring reason, 
it is against conscience. But every such will is 
evil, for it is written (Rom. 14. 23) : All that is 
not of faith — ^that is, all that is against con- 
science — is sin. Therefore the will is evil when it 
is at variance with erring reason. 

/ answer that, Since conscience is a kind of 
dictate of the reason (for it is an application of 
knowledge to action, as was stated in the First 
Part, Q. Lxxix, A. 13), to inquire whether the 
will is evil when it is at variance with erring rea- 
son; is the same as to inquire whether an erring 
conscience binds. On this matter, some distin- 
guished three kinds of actions: for some are 
good generically, some are indifferent, and some 
are evil generically.^ And they say that if reason 
or conscience tell us to do something which is 
good generically, there is no error. And in like 
manner if it tell us not to do something which is 
evil generically, since it is the same reason that 
prescribes what is good and forbids what is evil. 
On the other hand if a man’s reason or con- 
science tell him that he is bound by precept to 
do what is evil in itself, or that what is good in 
itself, is forbidden, then his reason or conscience 
errs. In like manner if a man’s reason or con- 
science tell him that what is indifferent in itself, 
for instance to raise a straw from the ground, is 
forbidden or commanded, his reason or con- 
science errs. They say, therefore, that reason or 
conscience when erring in matters of indiffer- 
ence, either by commanding or by forbidding 
them, binds, so that the will which is at variance 
with that erring reason is evil and sinful. But 
they say that when reason or conscience errs in 
commanding what is evil in itself, or in forbid- 
ding what is good in itself, it does not bind. And 
so in such cases the will which is at variance 
with erring reason or conscience is not evil. 

But this is unreasonable. For in matters of in- 
difference the will that is at variance with err- 
ing reason or conscience is evil in some way on 
account of the object, on which the goodness or 
malice of the will depends; not indeed on ac- 
count of the object according as it is in its own 
nature, but according as it is accidentally appre- 

^ BonBLventarc Jn Sent., n, d. 3 q, a. i, q. 3 (QR Ui 906); 
Bee also Alexander of Hales, Summa Theol., i-ii, n. 3^8 
(QRm, 388). 


bended by reason as sonietbiiig evil to do or tb 
avoid. And since the object of the will is that 
which is proposed by the reason, as stated above 
(a. 3), from the very fact that a thing is pro- 
posed by the reason as being evil, the will by 
tending to it becomes evil. And this is the case 
not only in indifferent matters, but also in those 
that are good or evil in themselves. For not only 
indifferent matters can receive the character of 
goodness or malice accidentally, but also that 
which is good can receive the character of evil, 
or that which is evil can receive the character of 
goodness, on account of the reason apprehend- 
ing it as such. For instance, to refrain from for- 
nication is good, yet the will does not tend to 
this good except in so far as it is proposed by 
the reason. If, therefore, the erring reason pro- 
pose it as an evil, the will tends to it as to some- 
thing evil. Consequently the will is evil, because 
it wills evil, not indeed that which is evil in it- 
self, but that which is evil accidentally, through 
being apprehended as such by the reason. In 
like manner, to believe in Christ is good in it- 
self, and necessary for salvation, but the will 
does not tend to this, except in so far as it is pro- 
posed by the reason. Consequently if it be pro- 
posed by the reason as something evil, the will 
tends to it as to something evil — not as if it were 
evil in itself, but because it is evil accidentally, 
through the apprehension of the reason. Hence 
the Philosopher says^ that “properly speaking 
the incontinent man is one who does not follow 
right reason; but accidentally, he is also one 
who does not follow false reason.” We must 
therefore conclude that, absolutely speaking, ev- 
ery will at variance with reason, whether right 
or erring, is always evil. 

Reply Obj. i. Although the judgment of an 
erring reason is not derived from God, yet the 
erring reason puts forward its judgment as be- 
ing true, and consequently as being derived 
from God, from Whom xs all truth. 

Reply Obj. 2. The saying of Augustine holds 
good when it is known that the inferior author- 
ity prescribes something contrary to the com- 
mand of the higher authority. But if a man were 
to believe the command of the proconsul to be 
the command of the emperor, in scorning the 
command of the proconsul he would scorn the 
command of the emperor. In like manner if a 
man were to know that human reason was dic- 
tating something contrary to God’s command- 
ment, he would not be bound to abide by rea- 
son; but then reason would not be entirely er- 
roneous. But when erring reason proposes some- 

* Ethics, VII, 9 
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Ihitiig as bemg jcommaiicled by God» thm to 
scorn the dictate of reason is to scorn the com* 
mandment of God. 

Reply Obj. 3, Whenever reason apprehends 
something as evil, it apprehends it under some 
aspect of evil; for instance, as being something 
contrary to a divine precept, or as giving scan- 
dal, or for some such reason. And then that evil 
is reduced to that species of malice. 

Article 6. Whether the Will Is Good When 
It Abides by Erring Reason? 

We proceed thm to the Sixth Article: It 
seems that the will is good when it abides by 
erring reason. 

Objection i. For just as the will when at vari- 
ance with the reason tends to that which reason 
judges to be evil, so, when in accord with the 
reason it tends to what reason judges to be good. 
But the will is evil when it is at variance with 
reason, even when erring. Therefore even when 
it abides by erring reason the will is good. 

Obj. 2. Further, the will is always good when 
it abides by the commandment of God and the 
eternal law. But the eternal law and God’s com- 
mandment are proposed to us by the apprehen- 
sion of the reason, even when it errs. Therefore 
the will is good even when it abides by erring 
reason. 

Obj. 3. Further, the will is evil when it is at 
variance with erring reason. If, therefore, the 
will is evil also when it abides by erring reason, 
it seems that the will is always evil when in con- 
junction with erring reason, so that in such a 
case a man would be in two minds, and, of ne- 
cessity, would sin, which is unreasonable. There- 
fore the will is good when it abides by erring 
reason. 

On the contrary, The will of those who slew 
the apostles was evil. And yet it was in accord 
with their erring reason, according to John 16. 
2 ; The hour cometh, that whosoever killeth you, 
wiU think that he doth a service to God. There- 
fore the will can be evil when it abides by erring 
reason. 

I answer that, Just as the previous question 
is the same as inquiring whether an erring con- 
science binds, so this question is the same as in- 
quiring whether an erring conscience excuses. 
Now this question depends on what has been 
said above about ignorance. For it was said (q, 
VI, A. 8) that ignorance sometimes causes an 
act to be involuntary, and sometimes not. And 
since moral good and evil consist in action in so 
far as it is voluntary, as was stated above (a. 
2 )r it is evident that when ignorance causes an 


act t^ be involuntary it takes away the cfaarat* 
ter ol moral good and evil; but not» whan it 
does not causa the act to be involuntary. Again, 
it has been stated above (q. vi, a. 8) that when 
ignorance is in any way willed, either directly or 
indirectly, it does not cause the act to be in- 
voluntary. And I call that ignorance directly 
voluntary, to which the act of the will tends; 
and that ignorance indirectly voluntary, which 
is due to negligence, by reason of a man not 
wishing to know what he ought to know, as 
stated above (q. vi, a. 8). 

If then reason or conscience err with an error 
that is voluntary, either directly, or through 
negligence, so that one errs about what one 
ought to know, then such an error of reason or 
conscience does not excuse the will that abides 
by that erring reason or conscience from being 
evil. But if the error arise from ignorance of 
some circumstance, and without any negligence, 
so that it cause the act to be involuntary, then 
that error of reason or conscience excuses the 
will that abides by that erring reason from being 
evil. For instance, if erring reason tell a man that 
he should go to another man’s wife, the will that 
abides by that erring reason is evil, since this 
error arises from ignorance of the Divine Law, 
which he is bound to know. But if a man’s rea- 
son errs in mistaking another for his wife, and 
if he wish to give her her right when she asks 
for it, his will is excused from being evil, be- 
cause this error arises from ignorance of a cir- 
cumstance, which ignorance excuses, and causes 
the act to be involuntary. 

Reply Obj. i. As Dionysius says (Div. Nom. 
iv),^ *‘good results from the entire cause, evil 
from each particular defect.” Consequently, in 
order that the thing to which the will tends be 
called evil, it suffices cither that it be evil in it- 
self, or that it be apprehended as evil. But in 
order for it to be good, it must be good in both 
ways. 

Reply Obj. 2. The eternal law cannot err, but 
human reason can. Consequently the will that 
abides by human reason is not always right, nor 
is it always in accord with the eternal law. 

Reply Obj. Just as in syllogistic arguments, 
granted one absurdity, others must follow, so in 
moral matters, given one absurdity, others must 
follow too. Thus suppose a man to seek vain- 
glory, he will sin, whether he does his duty for 
vainglory, or whether he omit to do it. Nor is 
he in two minds about the matter, because he 
can put aside his evil intention. In like manner, 
if we suppose a man’s reason or conscience tO 

* Sect. 30 (PG 3, 729), 
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err through inexcusable ignorance, then evil 
must result in the will. Nor is this man in two 
minds, because he can lay aside his error, since 
his ignorance is vincible and voluntary. 

Article 7. Whether the Goodness of the 
Will, as Regards the Means, Depends 
on the Intention of the End? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article: It 
seems that the goodness of the will does not 
depend on the intention of the end. 

Objection i. For it has been stated above (A. 
2) that the goodness of the will depends on the 
object alone. But as regards the means, the ob- 
ject of the will is one thing, and the end in- 
tended is another. Therefore in such matters 
the goodness of the will does not depend on the 
intention of the end, 

Obj. 2. Further, to wish to keep God’s com- 
mandment, belongs to a good will. But this can 
be referred to an evil end, for instance to vain- 
glory or covetousness, by willing to obey God 
for the sake of temporal gain. Therefore the 
goodness of the will does not depend on the in- 
tention of the end. 

Obj. 3. Further, just as good and evil diversi- 
fy the will, so do they diversify the end. But 
malice of the will does not depend on the malice 
of the end intended; for a man who wills to 
steal in order to give alms has an evil will, al- 
though he intends a good end. Therefore neither 
does the goodness of the will depend on the 
goodness of the end intended. 

On the contrary, Augustine says that God re- 
wards the intention.^ But God rewards a thing 
because it is good. Therefore the goodness of 
the will depends on the intention of the end. 

I answer that, The intention may stand in a 
twofold relation to the act of the will; first, as 
preceding it, secondly as following it. The in- 
tention precedes the act of the will causally 
when we will something because we intend a cer- 
tain end. And then the order to the end is con- 
sidered as the reason of the goodness of the 
thing willed ; for instance, when a man wills to 
fast for God’s sake, because the act of fasting 
has the character of good from the very fact 
that it is done for God’s sake. Therefore, since 
the goodness of the will depends on the good- 
ness of the thing willed, as stated above (aa. 
I, 2), it must of necessity depend on the inten- 
tion of the end. 

On the other hand, intention follows the act 
of the will when it is added to a preceding act of 
the will; for instance, a man may will to do 

^ Confessions^ xui, 41 (PL 32, 863). 


something, and may afterwards refer it to God. 
And then the goodness of the previous act of 
the will does not depend on the subsequent in- 
tention, except in so far as that act is repeated 
with the subsequent intention. 

Reply Obj. i. When the intention is the 
cause of the act of willing, the order to the end 
is considered as the reason of the goodness of 
the object, as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 2. The act of the will cannot be 
said to be good if an evil intention is the cause 
of willing. For when a man wills to give an alms 
for the sake of vainglory, he wills that which is 
good in itself, under the aspect of evil; and 
therefore, as willed by him, it is evil. Therefore 
his will is evil. If, however, the intention is sub- 
sequent to the act of the will, then the latter 
may be good, and the intention does not spoil 
that act of the will which preceded, but that 
which is repeated. 

Reply Obj. 3. As we have already stated (a. 
6. Reply i), “evil results from each particular de- 
fect, but good from the whole and entire cause.” 
Hence, whether the will tend to what is evil in 
itself, even under the aspect of good, or to the 
good under the aspect of evil, it will be evil in 
either case. But in order for the will to be good, 
it must tend to the good under the aspect of 
good; in other words, it must will the good for 
the sake of the good. 

Article 8. Whether the Degree of Goodness or 
Malice in the Will Depends on the Degree of 
Good or Evil in the Inteiiiion? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article: It 
seems that the degree of goodness in the will 
depends on the degree of good in the intention. 
, Objection i. Because on Matt. 12. 35 (Luke 
6. 45), good man out of the good treasure of 
his heart, bringeth forth that which is good, 
the gloss says: “A man does as much good as he 
intends.”^ But the intention gives goodness not 
only to the external action, but also to the act 
of the will, as stated above (a. 7). Therefore 
the goodness of a man’s will is according to the 
goodness of his intention. 

Obj 2. Further, if you add to the cause, you 
add to the effect. But the goodness of the inten- 
tion is the cause of the good will. Therefore a 
man’s will is good according as his intention is 
good. 

Obj. 3. Further, in evil actions, a man sins in 
proportion to his intention. For if a man were 
to throw a stone with a murderous intention, he 
would be guilty of murder. Therefore, for the 

* Clossa interl. (v, 431). 
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same reason, in good actions, the will is good in 
proportion to the good intended. 

On the contrary f The intention can be good, 
while the will is evil. Therefore, for the same 
reason, the intention can be better, and the will 
less good. 

I answer that, In regard to both the act and 
the intention of the end, we may consider a two* 
fold quantity. One, on the part of the object, by 
reason of a man willing or doing a good that is 
greater. The other, taken from the intensity of 
the act, according as a man wills or acts in* 
tensely; and this is more on the part of the 
agent. 

If then we speak of these respective quanti* 
ties from the point of view of the object, it is 
evident that the quantity in the act does not de* 
pend on the quantity in the intention. With re- 
gard to the external act this may happen in two 
ways. First, through the object that is ordered 
to the intended end not being proportionate to 
that end; for instance, if a man were to give 
ten pounds, he could not realize his intention if 
he intended to buy a thing worth a hundred 
pounds. Secondly, on account of the obstacles 
that may supervene in regard to the exterior ac- 
tion, which obstacles we are unable to remove; 
for instance, a man intends to go to Rome, and 
encounters obstacles, which prevent him from 
going. On the other hand, with regard to the in- 
terior act of the will, this happens in only one 
way, because the interior acts of the will are in 
our power, though the external actions are not. 
But the will can will an object that is not pro- 
portionate to the intended end, and thus the 
will that tends to that object considered abso- 
lutely is not so good as the intention. Yet be- 
cause the intention also belongs, in a way, to 
the act of the will,— in so far, namely, as it is 
the reason for the act, therefore the quantity of 
goodness in the intention overflows upon the 
act of the will ; that is to say, in so far as the 
will wills some great good for an end, although 
that by which it wills to gain so great a good is 
not proportionate to that good. 

But if we consider the quantity in the inten- 
tion and in the act according to their respective 
intensity, then the intensity of the intention re- 
dounds upon the interior act and the exterior 
act of the will, since the intention stands in re- 
lation to them as a kind of form, as is clear 
from what was said above (q. xii, a. 4; Q. 
XVIII, A. 6). And yet considered materially, 
while the intention is intense, the interior or ex- 
terior act may be not so intense (materially 
speaking) ; for instance, when a man does not 
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will with as much Intensity to take medicine as 
he wills to regain health. Nevertheless the very 
fact of intending health intensely, redounds, as 
a formal principle, upon the intense willing of 
medicine. 

We must observe, however, that the intensity 
of the interior or exterior act may be referred 
to the intention as its object; for instance when 
a man intends to will intensely, or to do somc^ 
thing intensely. And yet it does not follow that 
he wills or acts intensely, because the quantity 
of goodness in the interior or exterior act does 
not depend on the quantity of the good in- 
tended, as was shown above (a. 7). And hence 
it is that a man does not merit as much as 
he intends to merit, because the quantity of 
merit is measured by the intensity of the act, 
as we shall show later on (q. xx, a. 4; q. cxiv, 
A, 4). 

Reply Obj. i. This gloss speaks of good as in 
the estimation of God, Who considers princi- 
pally the intention of the end. And so another 
gloss says on the same passage that “the treas- 
ure of the heart is the intention, according to 
which God judges our works.’’^ For the good- 
ness of the intention, as stated above, redounds 
in a certain way upon the goodness of the will, 
which makes the eternal act also meritorious 
in God’s sight. 

Reply Obj. 2. The goodness of the intention is 
not the whole cause of a good will Hence the 
argument does not prove. 

Reply Obj. 3. The mere malice of the inten- 
tion suffices to make the will evil ; and therefore 
too, the will is as evil as the intention is evil. 
Bui the same reasoning does not apply to good- 
ness, as stated above. (Reply 2). 

Article: 9. Whether the Goodness of the Will 
Depends on Its Conformity to the Divine Will? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article: It 
would seem that the goodness of the human 
will does not depend on its conformity to the 
Divine will, 

Objection i. Because it is impossible for 
man’s will to be conformed to the Divine will, 
as appears from the word of Isaias (55. 9) : As 
the heavens are exalted above the earth, so are 
My ways exalted above your ways, and My 
thoughts above your thoughts. If therefore 
goodness of the will depended on its conformity 
to the Divine will, it would follow that it is im- 
possible for man’s will to be good. Which is 
inadmissible. 

^Glossa ordin., on Matt. 12.35 (v, 43A); alsocf. Ra- 
banus Mauru.s, In Matt, iv, on 12.3s (FI- 107 . 93 i)- 
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Ob}, a. Furt^her, jusi as our wills arise from 
the Divine so does our knowledge dow 
from the Divine knowledge. But our knowledge 
does not require to be conformed to God’s 
knowledge, since God knows many things that 
we do not know. Therefore there is no need for 
our will to be conformed to the Divine will 

Obj. 3. Further, the will is a principle of ac- 
tion. But our action cannot be conformed to 
God’s. Therefore neither can our will be con- 
formed to His. 

On the contrary^ It is written (Matt. 26. 
39): Not as I will, but as Thou wilt, which 
words He said, because He wishes man to be up- 
right and to tend to God as Augustine expounds 
in the Enchiridion.^ But the rectitude of the 
will is its goodness. Therefore the goodness of 
the will depends on its conformity to the Divine 
will. 

I answer that, As stated above (a. 7), the 
goodness of the will depends on the intention of 
the end. Now the last end of the human will is 
the Sovereign Good, namely, God, as stated 
above (q. i, a. 8; 0. iii, a. i). Therefore the 
goodness of the human will requires it to be 
ordered to the Sovereign Good, that is, to God. 

Now this Good is primarily and essentially 
related to the Divine will, as its proper object. 
Again that which is primary in any genus is the 
measure and rule of all that belongs to that 
genus. Moreover, everything is right and good 
in so far as it comes up to its proper measure. 
Therefore in order that man’s will be good it 
must be conformed to the Divine will. 

Reply Obj, i. The human will cannot be con- 
formed to the will of God so as to equal it, but 
only so as to imitate it. In like manner human 
knowledge is conformed to the Divine knowl- 
edge, in so far as it knows truth. And human 
action is conformed to the Divine, in so far as 
it is right for the agent — arid this is by way of 
imitation, not by way of equality. 

From the above may be gathered the replies 
to the Second and Third Objections. 

Articije 10. Whether It Is Necessary for the 
Human Will, in Order to Be Good, To Be Con- 
formed to the Divine Will, as Regards 
the Thing Willed? 

We proceed thus to the Tenth Article: It 
seems that the human will need not always be 
conformed to the Divine will, as regards the 
thing willed. 

Objection i. For we cannot will what we do 
not know since the good apprehended is the ob- 

^ Enam. inFsalm, Ps. 321 (PL 36. 278). 


ject of the will. But in many things we do not 
know what God wills. Therefore Ihe human wiU 
cannot be conform^ to tike Divine will as to 
the thing willed 

Obj. 2. Further, God wills to damn the man 
whom He foresees about to die in mortal sin. If 
therefore man were bound to conform his will 
to the Divine will in the point of the thing 
willed, it would follow that a man is bound to 
will his own damnation. Which is inadmissible. 

Obj. 3. Further, no one is bound to will what 
is against filial piety. But if man were to will 
what God wills, this would sometimes be con- 
trary to filial piety, for instance, when God wills 
the death of a father. If his son were to will it 
also, it would be against filial piety. Therefore 
man is not bound to conform his will to the 
Divine will, as to the thing willed. 

On the contrary, (i) On Ps. 32. i, Praise be'- 
cometh the upright, a gloss says: “That man has 
an upright heart, who wills what God wills.”^ 
But everyone is bound to have an upright heart. 
Therefore everyone is bound to will what God 
wills. 

(2) Moreover, the will takes its form from 
the object, as does every act. If therefore man 
is bound to conform his will to the Divine will, 
it follows that he is bound to conform it as to 
the thing willed. 

(3) Moreover, opposition of wills arises from 
men willing different things. But whoever has 
a will in opposition to the Divine will, has an 
evil will. Therefore whoever does not conform 
his will to the Divine will, as to the thing 
willed, has an evil will. 

7 answer that, As is evident from what has 
been said above (aa. 3, 5), the will tends to its 
object according as it is proposed by the reason. 
Now a thing may be considered in various ways 
by the reason, so as to appear good from one 
point of view, and not good from another point 
of view. And therefore if a man’s will wills a 
thing to be, according as it appears to be good, 
his will is good; and the will of another man, 
who wills that thing not to be, according as it 
appears evil, is also good. Thus a judge has a 
good will, in willing a thief to be put to death, 
because this is just; while the will of another 
for example, the thief’s wife or son, who wishes 
him not to be put to death, in so far as killing 
is a natural evil, is also good. 

Now since the will follows the apprehension 
of the reason or intellect, the more universal 
the aspect of the apprehended good, the more 

^Glossa ordin. (ni, 130A); Glossa Lombardi (PL tgi, 
325)^ Augustine, Enarr. in Psalm, Ps. 32.1 (PL 36, 277). 
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imiversal the good to which the will tends. This 
is evident in the example given above, because 
the judge has care of the common good, which 
is justice, and therefore he wishes the thief*s 
death, which has the aspect of good in rela- 
tion to the common estate; but the thief s wife 
has to consider the private good of the family, 
and from this point of view she wishes her 
husband, the thief, not to be put to death. 
Now the good of the whole universe is that 
which is apprehended by God, Who is the 
Maker and Governor of all things. Hence what- 
ever He wills, He wills it under the aspect of 
the common good; this is His own Goodness, 
which is the good of the whole universe. On the 
other hand, the apprehension of a creature, ac- 
cording to its nature, is of some particular 
good, proportionate to that nature. Now a thing 
may happen to be good under a particular 
aspect, and yet not good under a universal as- 
pect, or vice verse, as stated above. And there- 
fore it comes to pass that a certain will is good 
from willing something considered under a par- 
ticular aspect, which nevertheless God does not 
will, under a universal aspect, and vice versa. 
And hence too it is that various wills of various 
men can be good in respect of opposite things, 
according as, under various aspects, they wish 
a particular thing to be or not to be. 

But a man’s will is not right in willing a par- 
ticular good unless he refer it to the common 
good as an end, since even the natural appetite 
of each part is ordered to the common good 
of the whole. Now it is the end that supplies 
the formal reason, as it were, of willing what- 
ever is directed to the end. Consequently, in 
order that a man will some particular good with 
a right will, he must will that particular good 
materially, and the Divine and universal good 
formally. Therefore the human will is bound 
to be conformed to the Divine will as to that 
which is willed formally, for it is bound to will 
the Divine and universal good; but not as to 
that which is willed materially, for the reason 
given above. 

At the same time in both these respects, the 
human will is conformed to the Divine, in a 
certain degree. Because in so far as it is con- 
formed to the Divine will in the common aspect 
of the thing willed, it is conformed to it in the 
point of the last end. While, in so far as it is 
not conformed to the Divine will in the thing 
willed materially, it is conformed to that will 
considered as efficient cause, since the proper 
inclination consequent to nature, or to the par- 
ticular apprehension of some particular thing, 
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comes to a thing from God as its efficient cause. 
Hence it is customary to say that a man’s will, 
in this respect, is conformed to the Divine 
will, because it wills what God wishes him 
to will. 

There is yet another kind of conformity in 
respect of the formal cause, consisting in man’s 
willing something from charity, as God wills 
it. And this conformity is also reduced to 
the formal conformity, that is in respect of 
the last end, which is the proper object of 
charity. 

Reply Obj. i. We can know in a general way 
what God wills. For we know that whatever 
God wills, He wills it under the aspect of good. 
Consequently whoever wills a thing under any 
aspect of good, has a will conformed to the 
Divine will, as to the character of the thing 
willed. But we do not know what God wills in 
particular, and in this respect we are not bound 
to conform our will to the Divine will. 

But in the state of glory, every one will see 
in each thing that he wills the relation of that 
thing to what God wills in that particular 
matter. Consequently he will conform his will 
to God in all things not only formally, but also 
materially. 

Reply Obj. 2. God does not will the damna- 
tion of a man under that aspect, nor a man’s 
death under that aspect because, He wills all 
men to be saved (I Tim. 2. 4), but He wills 
such things under the aspect of justice. There- 
fore in regard to such things it suffices for man 
to will the upholding of God’s justice and of 
the natural order. 

From this the reply to the Third Objection is 
evident. 

To the first argument advanced in a con- 
trary sense f it should be said that a man who 
conforms his will to God’s as far as the reason 
of the thing willed is concerned, wills what God 
wills more than the man who conforms his will 
to God’s, in the point of the very thing willed; 
because the will tends more to the end than to 
that which is on account of the end. 

To the second, it must be replied that the 
species and form of an act are taken from the 
object considered formally rather than from 
the object considered materially. 

To the thirds it must be said that there is no 
opposition of wills when several people desire 
different things, but not under the same aspect. 
But there is opposition of wills, when under one 
and the same aspect, one man wills a thing 
which another wills not. But there is no ques- 
tion of this here. 
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QUESTION XX 

Of goodness and mauce in 

EXTERNAL HUMAN ACTIONS 
{In Six Articles) 

We must now consider goodness and malice as 
to external actions, under which point there are 
six points of inquiry: (i) Whether goodness 
and malice is first in the act of the will or in the 
external action? (2) Whether the whole good- 
ness or malice of the external action depends on 
the goodness of the will? (3) Whether the 
goodness and malice of the interior act are the 
same as those of the external action? (4) 
Whether the external action adds any goodness 
or malice to that of the interior act? (5) 
Whether the consequences of an external action 
increase its goodness or malice? (6) Whether 
one and the same external action can be both 
good and evil? 

Article i. Whether Goodness or Malice 
Is First in the Act of the Will, or 
in the Eternal Action? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
seems that good and evil are in the external ac- 
tion prior to being in the act of the will. 

Objection i. For the will derives goodness 
from its object, as stated above (q. xix, aa. i, 
2). But the external action is the object of the 
interior act of the will ; for a man is said to will 
to commit a theft, or to will to give an alms. 
Therefore good and evil are in the external ac- 
tion, prior to being in the act of the will. 

Obj. 2. Further, good belongs first to the end, 
since what is directed to the end receives the 
aspect of good from its relation to the end 
Now while the act of the will cannot be an end, 
as stated above (q. i, a. i. Reply 2), the act of 
another power can be an end. Therefore good 
is in the act of some other power prior to being 
in the act of the will. 

Obj. 3. Further, the act of the will is related 
to the external action as its form, as stated 
above (q. xviii, a. 6). But that which is formal 
is subsequent, since form comes to matter. 
Therefore good and evil are in the external 
action prior to being in the act of the will. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {Retract, 
i, g)' that “it is by the will that we sin, and that 
we live rightly.” Therefore moral good and evil 
are first in the will. 

7 answer that, External actions may be said 
to be good or bad in two ways. First, in regard 

1PL32, 596. 


to their genus, and the circumstances connected 
with them; thus the giving of alms, if the re- 
quired conditions be observed, is said to be 
good. Secondly, a thing is said to be good or 
evil from its relation to the end; thus the giving 
of alms for vainglory is said to be evil. Now, 
since the end is the wilPs proper object, it is 
evident that this aspect of good or evil which 
the external action derives from its relation to 
the end is to be found first of all in the act of 
the will, and from there it passes to the external 
action. On the other hand, the goodness or 
malice which the external action has of itself, 
on account of its being about due matter and its 
being attended by due circumstances, is not de- 
rived from the will, but rather from the reason. 
Consequently, if we consider the goodness of 
the external action in so far as it comes from 
reason’s ordering and apprehension, it is prior 
to the goodness of the act of the will. But if 
we consider it in so far as it is in the execution 
of the action done, it is subsequent to the good- 
ness of the will, which is its principle. 

Reply Obj. i. The exterior action is the ob- 
ject of the will in so far as it is proposed to the 
will by the reason, as a good apprehended and 
ordered by the reason; and thus it is prior to 
the good in the act of the will. But in so far as 
it is found in the execution of the action, it is an 
effect of the will, and is subsequent to the will. 

Reply Obj. 2. The end precedes in the order 
of intention, but follows in the order of execu- 
tion. 

Reply Obj. 3. A form as received into matter 
is subsequent to matter in the order of genera- 
tion, although it precedes it in the order of na- 
ture. But according as it is in the active cause, 
it precedes in every way. Now the will is re- 
lated to the exterior action as its efficient cause. 
And so the goodness of the act of the will, as 
existing in the active cause, is the form of the 
exterior action. 

Article 2. Whether the Whole Goodness and 
Malice of the External Action Depend 
on the Goodness of the Will? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
w^ould seem that the whole goodness and malice 
of the external action depend on the goodness 
of the will. 

Objection i. For it is written (Matt. 7. 18): 
A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither 
can an evil tree bring forth good fruit. But, ac- 
cording to the gloss,* the tree signifies the will, 

^Glossa ordin., on Matt. 7.18 (v, 29B); Augustine, 
Contra Julian., z, 8 (PL 44, 667). 
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and fruit signifies works. Therefore, it is im* 
possible for the interior act of the will to be 
good, and the external action evil, or vice versa. 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine says {Retract, i, 
9)1 that there is no sin without the will. If 
therefore there is no sin in the will, there will be 
none in the external action. And so the whole 
goodness or malice of the external action de- 
pends on the will. 

Obj. 3. Further, the good and evil of which 
we are speaking now are differences of the moral 
act. Now differences make an e.ssential division 
in a genus, according to the Philosopher.^ Since 
therefore an act is moral from being voluntary, 
it seems that goodness and malice in an act are 
derived from the will alone. 

On the contrary f Augustine says {Contra 
Mendac. vii)^ that “there are some actions 
which neither a good end nor a good will can 
make good." 

I answer that, As stated above (a. i), we 
may consider a twofold goodness or malice in 
the external action: one in respect of due mat- 
ter and circumstances; the other in respect of 
the order to the end And the goodness which is 
in respect of the order to the end depends en- 
tirely on the will. But the goodness which is in 
respect of due matter or circumstances depends 
on the reason, and on this goodness depends the 
goodness of the will, in so far as the will tends 
towards it. 

Now it must be observed, as was noted above 
(q, XIX, A. 6 . Reply i), that for a thing to be 
evil, one single defect suffices. But for it to be 
good absolutely, it is not enough for it to be 
good in one point only, it must be good in every 
respect. If therefore the will be good both from 
its proper object and from its end, it follows 
that the external action is good. But if the will 
be good from its intention of the end, this is not 
enough to make the external action good; and if 
the will be evil either by reason of its intention 
of the end, or by rea.son of the act willed, it 
follows that the external action is evil. 

Reply Obj. i. If the good tree be taken to 
signify the good will, it must be in so far as the 
will derives goodness from the act willed and 
from the end intended. 

Reply Obj. 2. A man sins by his will not only 
when he wills an evil end, but also when he wills 
an evil act. 

Reply Obj. 3. Voluntariness applies not only 
to the interior act of the will, but also to ex- 
ternal actions, according as they proceed from 

* PL 32, 596. * Metaphysics, vii, 12 (io38*9). 

• PL 40, 528. 
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the will andlhc reason. Consequently the differ- 
ence of good and evil is applicable to both the 
interior and external act. 

Article 3. Whether the Goodness and Malice 
of the External Action Are the Same 
As Those of the Interior Act? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that the goodness and malice of the 
interior act of the will are not the same as those 
of the external action. 

Objection i. For the principle of the interior 
act is the interior apprehensive or appetitive 
power of the soul, while the principle of the ex- 
ternal action is the power that accomplishes the 
movement. Now where the principles of action 
are different, the actions themselves are differ- 
ent. Moreover, it is the action which is the sub- 
ject of goodness or malice, and the same acci- 
dent cannot be in different subjects. Therefore 
the goodness of the interior act cannot be the 
same as that of the external action. 

Obj. 2, Further, “A virtue makes that which 
has it good, and renders its action good also."* 
But the intellectual virtue in the commanding 
power is distinct from the moral virtue in the 
power commanded, as is declared in the Ethics.^ 
Therefore the goodness of the interior act, 
which belongs to the commanding power, is dis- 
tinct from the goodness of the external action, 
which belongs to the power commanded. 

Obj. 3. Further, the same thing cannot be 
cause and effect, since nothing is its own cause. 
But the goodness of the interior act is the cause 
of the goodness of the external action, or vice 
versa, as stated above (aa. i, 2). Ttierefore it 
is not the same goodness in each. 

On the contrary, It was shown above (q. 
xviii, A. 6) that the act of the will is the form, 
as it were, of the external action. Now that 
which results from the material and formal cle- 
ment is one thing. Therefore there is but one 
goodness of the internal and external act. 

7 answer that, As stated above (q. xvii, a, 
4), the interior act of the will, and the external 
action, considered morally, are one act. Now it 
happens sometimes that one and the same in- 
dividual act has several aspects of goodness or 
malice, and sometimes that it has but one. 
Hence we must say that sometimes the good- 
ness of the interior act is the same as that of 
the external action, and sometimes not. For as 
we have already said (aa. 1,2), these two good- 
nesses or malices, of the internal and external 

* Aristotle, Ethics, n, 6 (ito6*i5). 

•Aristotle, i, 13 (1103*3). 
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acts, are ordered to one another. Now it may 
happen, in things that are ordered to something 
else, that a thing is good merely from being or- 
dered to another ; thus a bitter draught is good 
merely because it procures health. Therefore 
there are not two goodnesses, one the goodness 
of health, and the other the goodness of the 
draught, but one and the same. On the other 
hand it happens sometimes that that which is 
ordered to another has some aspect of goodness 
in itself, besides the fact of its being ordered to 
some other good ; thus a palatable medicine can 
be considered in the light of a pleasurable good, 
besides of being conducive to health. 

We must therefore say that when the external 
action derives goodness or malice from its rela- 
tion to the end only, then there is but one and 
the same goodness of the act of the will which 
of itself regards the end and of the external ac- 
tion, which regards the end through the medium 
of the act of the will. But when the external 
action has goodness or malice of itself, that is, 
in regard to its matter and circumstances, then 
the goodness of the external action is distinct 
from that goodness of the will which is taken 
from the end; yet so that the goodness of the 
end passes into the external action, and the 
goodness of the matter and circumstances 
passes into the act of the will, as stated above 
(aa. I, 2). 

Reply Obj. i. This argument proves that the 
internal and external actions are different in 
the natural order; yet distinct as they are in 
that respect, they combine to form one thing 
in the moral order, as stated above (q. xvii, 
A. 4). 

Reply Oh). 2. As stated in the Ethics,^ a 
moral virtue is ordered to the act of that virtue, 
which act is the end, as it were, of that virtue ; 
but prudence, which is in the reason, is ordered 
to things directed to the end. For this reason 
different virtues are necessary. But right reason 
in regard to the very end of a virtue has no 
other goodness than the goodness of that virtue, 
in so far as the goodness of the reason is partici- 
pated in each virtue. 

Reply Ob). 3. When a thing is derived by one 
thing from another, as from a univocal agent 
cause, then it is not the same in both; thus 
when a hot thing heats, the heat of the thing 
heating is distinct from the heat of the thing 
heated, although it is the same specifically. But 
when a thing is derived by one thing from an- 
other according to analogy or proportion, then 
it is one and the same in both ; thus the bealthi- 

‘ Aristotle, vi, 12 (1 144*8). 


ness which is k medicine or mine is derived 
from the healthiness of the animal’s body; nor 
is health as applied to urine and medicine, dis^ 
tinct from health as applied to the body of an 
animal, of which health medicine is the cause, 
and urine the sign. It is in this way that the 
goodness of the external action is derived from 
the goodness of the will, and vice versa; 
namely, according to the order of one to the 
other. 

Article 4. Whether the External Action 
Adds Any Goodness or Malice to 
That of the Interior Act? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that the external action does not 
add any goodness or malice to that of the in- 
terior action. 

Ob)ection i. For Chrysostom says {Horn, xix 
in Matt.) ‘Tt is the will that is rewarded for 
doing good, or punished for doing evil.” Now 
works are the witnesses of the will. Therefore 
God seeks for works not on His own account, in 
order to know how to judge, but for the sake of 
others, that all may understand how just He is. 
But good or evil is to be estimated according to 
God’s judgment rather than according to the 
judgment of man. Therefore the external action 
adds no goodness or malice to that of the in- 
terior act. 

Ob) 2. Further, the goodness and malice of 
the interior and external acts are one and the 
same, as stated above (a. 3). But increase is the 
addition of one thing to another. Therefore the 
external action does not add to the goodness or 
malice of the interior act. 

Ob). 3. Further, the entire goodness of cre- 
ated things does not add to the Divine Good- 
ness, because it is entirely derived from it. But 
sometimes the entire goodness of the exter- 
nal action is derived from the goodness of the 
interior act, and sometimes conversely, as 
stated above (aa. i, 2). Therefore neither of 
them adds to the goodness or malice of the 
other. 

On the contrary y Every agent intends to at- 
tain good and avoid evil. If therefore by the ex- 
ternal action no further goodness or malice is 
added, it is to no purpose that he who has a good 
or an evil will does a good deed or refrains 
from an evil deed. Which is unreasonable. 

I answer that, If we speak qf the goodness 
which the external action derives from the will 
tending to the end, then the external action 
adds nothing to this goodness, unless it happen 

*PG57,274- 
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that the will in itself is made better in good 
things, or worse in evil things. This, it seems, 
may happen in three Ways. First in point of 
number. If, for instance, a man wishes to do 
something with a good or an evil end in view, 
and does not do it then, but afterwards wills 
and does it, the act of his will is doubled, and a 
double good, or a double evil is the result. Sec- 
ondly, in point of extension. If, for instance, a 
man wishes to do something for a good or an 
evil end, and is hindered by some obstacle, 
while another man perseveres in the movement 
of the will until he accomplish it in deed, it is 
evident that the will of the latter is more last- 
ing in good or evil, and, in this respect, is better 
or worse. Thirdly, in point of intensity. For 
there are certain external actions, which, in so 
far as they are pleasurable or painful, are such 
as naturally to make the will more intense or 
more remiss. And it is evident that the more in- 
tensely the will tends to good or evil, the better 
or w^orse it is. 

On the other hand, if we speak of the good- 
ness which the external action derives from its 
matter and due circumstances, thus it stands in 
relation to the will as its term and end. And in 
this way it adds to the goodness or malice of 
the will, because every inclination or movement 
is perfected by attaining its end or reaching its 
term. Therefore the will is not perfect, unless it 
be such that, given the opportunity, it realizes 
the operation. But if this prove impossible, as 
long as the will is perfect, so as to realize the 
operation if it could, the lack of perfection de- 
rived from the external action, is involuntary 
absolutely. - Now just as the involuntary de- 
serves neither punishment nor reward in the ac- 
complishment of good or evil deeds, so neither 
does it lessen reward or punishment if a man 
through absolute involuntariness fail to do good 
or evil. 

Reply Ohj. i. Chrysostom is speaking of the 
case where a man^s will is complete, and does 
not refrain from the deed save through the im- 
possibility of achievement. 

Reply Ohj. 2. This argument applies to that 
goodness which the external action derives from 
the will as tending to the end. But the goodness 
which the external action takes from its matter 
and circumstances is distinct from that which it 
derives from the end; but it is not distinct from 
that which it has from the very act willed, to 
which it stands in the relation of measure and 
cause, as stated above (aa. 1, 2). 

From this the reply to the Third Objection is 
evident. 


PART^ Q. 20. ART, $ 

Auticijs 5. Whether the Cqnsequences ef the 
External Action Increase Its Goodness 
or Malice f 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
would seem that the consequences of the exter- 
nal action increase its goodness or malice. 

Objection i. For the effect pre-exists virtually 
in its cause. But the consequences result from 
the action as an effect from its cause. Therefore 
they pre-exist virtually in actions. Now a thing 
is judged to be good or bad according to its vir- 
tue, since “a virtue makes that which has it to 
be good.”^ Therefore the consequences increase 
the goodness or malice of an action. 

06 ;. 2. Further, the good actions of his hear- 
ers are consequences resulting from the words 
of a preacher. But such goods as these redound 
to the merit of the preacher, as is evident from 
Phil. 4. I : My dearly beloved brethren, my joy 
and my crown. Therefore the consequences of 
an action increase its goodness or malice. 

06 ;. 3. Further, punishment is not increased, 
unless the fault increases, and so it is written 
(Deut. 25. 2) : According to the measure of the 
sin shall the measure also of the stripes be. But 
the punishment is increased on account of the 
consequences; for it is written (Exod. 21. 29): 
But if the ox was wont to push with his horn 
yesterday and the day before, and they warned 
his master, and he did not shut him up, and he 
shall kill a man or a woman, then the ox shall be 
stoned^ and his ow 7 ier also shall be put to death. 
But he would not have been put to death if the 
ox, although he had not been shut up, had not 
killed a man. Therefore the consequences in- 
crease the goodness or malice of an action. 

06 ;. 4. Further, if a man do something which 
may cause death, by striking, or by sentencing, 
and if death does not ensue, he does not con- 
tract irregularity;^ but he would if death were 
to ensue. Therefore the consequences of an ac- 
tion increase its goodness or malice. 

On the contrary, The consequences do not 
make an action that was evil to be good, nor 
one that was good to be evil. For instance, if a 
man give an alms to a poor man who makes bad 
use of the^hns by committing a sin, this does 
not undo the good done by the giver; and, in 
like manner, if a man bear patiently a wrong 
done to him, the wrongdoer is not on that ac- 
count excused. Therefore the consequences of 
an action do not increase its goodness or malice. 

* Ethics, II, 6 (1106*15). 

* Irregularity— “Infraction of the rule as to entrance 
into or exercise of Holy Orders*'— O.E.D, 
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I answer that, The consequences of an action pher,^ “action and passion are one act/* But the 


arc either foreseen or not. If they are foreseen, 
it is evident that they increase the goodness or 
malice. For when a man foresees that many 
evils may follow from his action, and yet does 
not therefore desist from it, this shows his will 
to be all the more inordinate. 

But if the consequences are not foreseen, we 
must make a distinction. Because if they follow 
from the nature of the action, and in the ma- 
jority of cases, in this respect, the consequences 
increase the goodness or malice of that action; 
for it is evident that an action is better in kind, 
if better results can follow from it, and worse, 
if it is of a nature to produce worse results. On 
the other hand, if the consequences follow by 
accident and seldom, then they do not increase 
the goodness or malice of the action, because 
we do not judge of a thing according to that 
which belongs to it by accident, but only accord- 
ing to that which belongs to it of itself. 

Reply Ohj. i. The virtue of a cause is meas- 
ured by the effect that flows from the nature of 
the cause, not by that which results by acci- 
dent. 

R^Ply Ohj. 2. The good actions done by the 
hearers result from the preacher’s words as an 
effect that flows from their very nature. Hence 
they redound to the merit of the preacher and, 
especially when such is his intention. 

Reply Ohj. 3. The consequences for which 
that man is ordered to be punished, both follow 
from the nature of the cause, and are supposed 
to be foreseen. For this reason they are consid- 
ered as punishable. 

Reply Ohj. 4. This argument would prove if 
irregularity were the result of the fault. But it 
is not the result of the fault, but of the fact, 
and of the obstacle to the reception of a sacra- 
ment. 

Article 6 . Whether One and the Same External 
Action Can Be Both Good and Evil? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It’ 
would seem that one and the same external ac- 
tion can be both good and evil 

Objection 1. For “movement, if continuous, 
is one and the same.”^ But one ^continuous 
movement can be both good and bad; for in- 
stance, a man may go to Church continuously, 
intending at first vainglory, and afterwards the 
service of God. Therefore one and the same ac- 
tion can be both good and evil. ' 

Ohj. 2. Further, according to the Philoso- 

1 Anstotle, Pkysicst V, 4 


passion may be good, as Christ’s was, and the 
action evil, as that of the Jews. Therefore one 
and the same act can be both good and evil 

Ohj. 3. Further, since a servant is an instru- 
ment, as it were, of his master, the servant’s ac- 
tion is his master’s, just as the action of a tool 
is the workman’s action. But it may happen that 
the servant’s action result from his master’s 
good will, and is therefore good, and from the 
evil will of the servant, and is therefore evil. 
Therefore the same action can be both good and 
evil. 

On the contrary j The same thing cannot be 
the subject of contraries. But good and evil are 
contraries. Therefore the same action cannot be 
both good and evil. 

I answer that, Nothing hinders a thing from 
being one in so far as it is in one genus, and man- 
ifold in so far as it h referred to another genus. 
Thus a continuous surface is one, considered as 
in the genus of quantity; and yet it is manifold, 
considered as to the genus of colour, if it be 
partly white and partly black. And accordingly, 
nothing hinders an action from being one, con- 
sidered in the natural order, which nevertheless, 
is not one, considered in the moral order, and 
vice versa, as we have stated above (q. xvin, 
A. 7. Reply i). For continuous walking is one ac- 
tion, considered in the natural order, but it may 
resolve itself into many actions, considered in 
the moral order, if a change take place in the 
walker’s will, for the will is the principle of 
moral actions. If therefore we consider an ac- 
tion in the moral order, it is impossible for it to 
be morally both good and evil. But if it be one 
as to natural and not moral unity, it can be both 
good and evil. 

Reply Ohj. i. This continual movement 
which proceeds from various intentions, al- 
though it is one in the natural order, is not one 
in the point of moral unity. 

Reply Ohj. 2, Action and passion belong to 
the moral order, in so far as they are voluntary. 
And therefore in so far as they are voluntary in 
respect of wills that differ, they are two distinct 
things, and good can be in one of them, while 
evil is in the other. 

Reply Ohj. 3. The action of the servant, in so 
far as it proceeds from the will of the servant, 
is not the master’s action, but only in so far as 
it proceeds from the master’s command. And so 
the evil will of the servant does not make the 
action evil in this respect. 

• Physics f m, 3 (aoa»i8). 
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QUESTION XXI 

Of the consequences of human 

ACTIONS BY REASON OP THEIR GOODNESS 
AND MALICE 
(In Four Articles) 

We have now to consider the consequences of 
human actions by reason of their goodness and 
malice, and under this head there are four points 
of inquiry: (i) Whether a human action is right 
or sinful by reason of its being good or evil? (2) 
Whether it thus deserves praise or blame? (3) 
Whether accordingly, it is meritorious or de- 
meritorious? (4) Whether it is accordingly mer- 
itorious or demeritorious before God? 

Article i. Whether a Human Action Is 
Right or Sinful, in so Far 
as It Is Good or Evil? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It seems 
that a human action is not right or sinful, in so 
far as it is good or evil. 

Objection i. For “monsters are the sins of na- 
ture.’’^ But monsters are not actions, but things 
engendered outside the order of nature. Now 
things that are produced according to art and 
reason imitate those that are produced accord- 
ing to nature.^ Therefore an action is not sinful 
by reason of its being disordered and evil. 

Obj, 3. Further, sin, as stated in the Physics? 
occurs in nature and art, when the end intended 
by nature or art is not attained. But the good- 
ness or malice of a human action depends, be- 
fore all, on the intention of the end, and on its 
achievement. Therefore it seems that the malice 
of an action does not make it sinful. 

Obj. 3. Further, if the malice of an action 
makes it sinful, it follows that wherever there is 
evil, there is sin. But this is false, since punish- 
ment is not a sin, although it is an evil. There- 
fore an action is not sinful by reason of its being 
evil. 

On the contrary, As shown above (q. xix, a. 
4), the goodness of a human action depends 
principally on the Eternal Law, and consequent- 
ly its malice consists in its being in disaccord 
with the Eternal Law. But this is the very nature 
of sin; for Augustine says (Contra Faust, xxii)^ 
that “sin is a word, deed, or desire, in opposition 
to the Eternal Law.” Therefore a human action 
is sinful by reason of its being evil 

* Aristotle, Physics, ii, 8 (i90*’4)- 

* Ibid., (igg‘^16). • Ibid.t (i90*33)* 

^ Chap. 27 (PL 42, 418). 
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I answer that, Evil is more comprehensive 
than sin, as also is good than right. For every 
privation of good, in whatever subject, is an 
evil; but sin consists properly in an action done 
for a certain end, and lacking due order to that 
end. Now the due order to an end is measured 
by some rule. In things that act according to 
nature, this rule is the natural power that in- 
clines them to that end. When therefore an ac- 
tion proceeds from a natural power, in accord 
with the natural inclination to an end, then the 
action is said to be right, since the means does 
not exceed its limits, that is, the action does not 
swerve from the order of its active principle to 
the end. But when an action strays from this 
rightness, it comes under the notion of sin. 

Now in those things that are done by the will, 
the proximate rule is the human reason, while 
the supreme rule is the Eternal Law. When, 
therefore, a human action tends to the end, ac- 
cording to the order of reason and of the Eter- 
nal Law, then that action is right; but when it 
turns aside from that rightness, then it is said to 
be a sin. Now it is evident from what has been 
said (q.' xix, aa. 3, 4) that every voluntary ac- 
tion that turns aside from the order of reason 
and of the Eternal Law, is evil, and that every 
good action is in accord with reason and the 
Eternal Law. Hence it follows that a human ac- 
tion is right or sinful by reason of its being good 
or evil. 

Reply Obj. i. Monsters are called sins in so 
far as they result from a sin in nature’s action. 

Reply Obj. 2. The end is twofold; the last 
end, and the proximate end. In the sin of nature, 
the action does indeed fail in respect of the last 
end, which is the perfection of the thing gen- 
erated; but it does not fail in respect of any 
proximate end whatever, since when nature 
works it forms something. In like mariner, the 
sin of the will always fails as regards the last 
end intended, because no voluntary evil action 
can be ordered to happiness, which is the last 
end; and yet it does not fail in respect of some 
proximate end, w'hich is intended and achieved 
by the will. Therefore also, since the very inten- 
tion of this end is ordered to the last end, this 
same intention may be right or sinful. 

Reply Obj. 3. Each thing is ordered to its end 
by its action, and therefore sin, which consists 
in straying from the order to the end, consists 
properly in an action. On the other hand, pun- 
ishment regards the person of the sinner, as was 
stated in the First Part (q. XLvm, A. 5, Reply 
4; A. 6. Mply 3). 
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Article i. Whether a Suman Action Deserves 
Preise or Blame, by Reason oj Its Being 
Good or Evil? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
wou}d seem that a human action does not de- 
serve praise or blame by reason of its being 
good or evil. 

Objection i. For “sin happens even in things 
done by nature.”* And yet natural things are 
not deserving of praise or blame.^ Therefore a 
human action does not deserve blame by reason 
of its being evil or sinful; and, consequently, 
neither does it deserve praise by reason of its 
being good. 

Obj. 2. Further, just as sin occurs in moral 
actions, so does it happen in the productions of 
art, because as stated in the Physics,^ “it is a 
sin in a grammarian to write badly, and in a 
doctor to give the wrong medicine.” But the 
artist is not blamed for making something bad, 
because the artist’s work is such that he can 
produce a good or a bad thing, just as he wishes. 
Therefore it seems that neither is there any 
reason for blaming a moral action in the fact 
that it is evil. 

Obj. 3. Further, Dionysius says (Div. Norn. 
iv)* that “evil is weak and powerless.” But 
weakness or inability either takes away or di- 
minishes guilt. Therefore a human action does 
not incur guilt from being evil. 

On the contrary. The Philosopher says'*" that 
virtuous deeds deserve praise, while deeds that 
are opposed to virtue deserve censure and 
blame. But good actions are virtuous, because 
“virtue makes that which has it good, and 
makes its operation good” as stated in the 
Ethics.^ And so actions opposed to virtue are 
evil. Therefore a human action deserves praise 
or blame through being good or evil. 

/ answer that, Just as evil is more compre- 
hensive than sin, so is sin more comprehensive 
than blame (culpa). For an action is said to* 
deserve praise or blame from its being imputed ' 
to the agent; for to praise or to blame means 
nothing else than to impute to someone the 
malice or goodness of his action. Now an action 
is imputed to an agent when it is in his power, 
so that he has dominion over it. And this is the 
case in all voluntary acts, because it is through 

* Aristotle, Physics, n, 8 (rpg^^s). , 

2 Aristotle, Ethics, iii, s (ii44“*3)‘ 

* Aristotle, II, 8 (iqq* 33)- 

* ,Secl. 31 (PCi 3, 73 ^)- 

6 Virtues and Vices, 1 (1249*28); cf. Ethks, m, x (1109 
*"30; IV, 5 (i 1 27**4). 

® Aristotle. II, 6 (1106*15). 


his will that man has dominian over his actions^ 
as was made clear above Cq- h AA. i, 2). Hence 
it follows that good or evil, in voluntary actions 
alone, renders them worthy of praise or blame; 
and in actions of this kind, evil, sin and guilt 
are one and the same thing. 

Reply Obj. i. Natural actions are not in the 
power of the natural agent, since the action of 
nature is determined to one thing. And, there* 
fore, although there be sin in natural actions, 
there is no blame. ' 

Reply Obj. 2. Reason stands in different rela^ 
tions to the productions of art and to moral ac- 
tions. In matters of art, reason is directed to a 
particular end, which is something devised by 
reason, while in moral matters, it is directed to 
the general end of all human life. Now a par- 
ticular end is ordered to the general end. Since 
therefore sin is a departure from the order to 
the end, as stated above (a. i), sin may occur in 
two ways in a production of art. First, by a de- 
parture from the particular end intended by the 
artist, and this sin will be proper to the art; 
for instance, if an artist produce a bad thing 
while intending to produce something good, or 
produce something good while intending to pro- 
duce something bad. Secondly, by a departure 
from the general end of human life, and then he 
will be said to sin if he intend to produce a bad 
work, and does so in effect, so that another is 
thus deceived. But this sin is not proper to the 
artist as such, but as a man. Consequently for 
the former sin the artist is blamed as an artist 
while for the latter he is blamed as a man. On 
the other hand, in moral matters, where we take 
into consideration the order of reason to the 
general end of human life, sin and evil are al- 
ways due to a departure from the order of rea- 
son to the general end of human life. Therefore 
man is blamed for such a sin both as man and as 
a moral being. Hence the Philosopher says^ that 
“in art, he who sins voluntarily is preferable”; 
but in prudence, as in the moral virtues, which 
prudence directs, he is less preferable. 

Reply Obj. 3. Weakness that occurs in volun- 
tary evils is subject to man’s power, and so it 
neither takes away nor diminishes guilt. 

Article 3. Whether a Human Action Is 
Meritorious or Demeritorious, In 
So Far As It Is Good or Evil? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that a human action is not meri- 
torious or demeritorious on account of its good- 
ness or malice. 

» Ethics, VI, S (II40*"23). 
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t For we $peak of merit or demerit 
in rektion to retributioh, which ba$ no place 
save in matters relating to another person. But 
good or evil actions are not all related to an- 
other person, for some are related to the person 
of the agent. Therefore not every good or evil 
human action is meritorious or demeritorious. 

Ohj. 2. Further, no one deserves punishment 
or reward for doing as he chooses with that of 
which he is master; thus if a man destroys what 
belongs to him, he is not punished, as if he had 
destroyed what belongs to another. But man is 
master of his own actions. Therefore a man 
does not merit punishment or reward through 
putting his action to a good or evil purpose. 

Obj. 3. Further, if a man acquire some good 
for himself, he does not on that account deserve 
to be benefited by another man, and the same 
applies to evil. Now a good action is itself a 
kind of good and perfection of the agent, while 
a disordered action is his evil. Therefore a man 
does not merit or demerit from the fact that he 
does a good or an evil deed. 

On the contrary, It is written (Isa. 3. 10, ii) : 
Say to the just man that it is well; for he shall 
eat the fruit of his doings. Wo to the wicked 
unto evil; for the reward of his hands shall he 
given him, 

I answer that, We speak of merit and demerit 
in relation to retribution rendered according to 
justice. Now, retribution according to justice is 
rendered to a man by reason of his having done 
something to another’s advantage or hurt. It 
must, moreover, be observed that every individ- 
ual member living in a society is, in a way, a 
part and member of the whole society. There- 
fore, any good or evil done to the member of a 
society, redounds on the whole society; thus, 
who hurts the hand, hurts the man. When, 
therefore, anyone does good or evil to another 
individual, there is a twofold measure of merit 
or demerit in his action: first, in respect of the 
retribution owed to him by the individual to 
whom he has done good or harm ; secondly, in re- 
spect of the retribution owed to him by the 
whole of society. Now when a man orders his 
action directly for the good or evil of the whole 
society, retribution is owed to him, before and 
above all, by the whole society; secondarily, by 
all the parts of society. But when a man does 
that which conduces to his own benefit or dis- 
advantage, then again is retribution owed to 
him, in so far as this too affects the community, 
according as he is a part of society, although 
retribution is not due to him, in so far as it con- 
duces to the good or harm of an individual, who 


is identical with the tmless, perhaps, he 
owe retribution to hiniself, by a sort of te- 
semblanee, in so far as man is said to be just to 
himself. 

It is therefore evident that a good or evil ac- 
tion deserves praise or blame, in so far as it is 
in the power of the will ; that it is right or sinful, 
according as it is ordered to the end; and that 
its merit or demerit depends on the recompense 
for justice or injustice towards another. 

Reply Obj. i. Sometimes a man’s good or e\dl 
actions, although not ordered to the good or evil 
of another individual, are nevertheless ordered 
to the good or evil of that other which is the 
community. 

Reply Obj. 2, Man is master of his actions; 
and yet, in so far as he belongs to another, that 
is, the community, of which he forms part, he 
merits or demerits, in so far as he disposes his 
actions well or ill; just as if he were to dispense 
well or ill other belongings of his in respect of 
w^hich he is bound to serve the community. 

Reply Obj. 3. This very good or evil which a 
man does to himself by his action redounds to 
the community, as stated above. 

Article 4. Whether a Human Action Is 
Meritorious or Demeritorious before God, 
According as It Is Good or Evil? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that man’s actions, good or evil, are 
not meritorious or demeritorious in the sight of 
God. 

Objection i. Because, as stated above (a. 3), 
merit and demerit imply relation to retribution 
for good or harm done to another. But a man’s 
action, good or evil, does no good or harm to 
God ; for it is written (Job 35. 6, 7) : // thou sin, 
what shalt thou hurt Him? . . . And if thou do 
justly, what shalt thou give Him? Therefore a 
human action, good or evil, is not meritorious 
or demeritorious in the sight of God. 

Obj, 2. Further, an instrument acquires no 
merit or demerit in the sight of him that uses it, 
because the entire action of the instrument be- 
longs to the user. Now when man acts he is the 
instrument of the Divine power which is the 
principal cause of his action; hence it is written 
(Isa. 10. 15) : Shall the axe boast itself against 
him that cutteth with it? Or shall the saw 
exalt itself against him by whom it is drawn? 
where man while acting is evidently compared 
to an instrument. Therefore man merits or 
demerits nothing in God’s sight, by good or evil 
deeds. 

Obj. 3. Further, a human action acquires 
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merit or demerit through being ordered to 
someone else. But not aB human actions are or- 
dered to God. Therefore not every good or evil 
action acquires merit or demerit in God’s sight. 

On the contrary, It is written (Eccles. 12. 
14) : All things that are done, God will bring 
into judgment . . . whether it be good or evil. 
Now judgment implies retribution, in respect 
of which we speak of merit and demerit. There- 
fore every human action, both good and evil, 
has the character of merit or demerit in God's 
sight. 

/ answer that, A man’s action, as stated above 
(a. 3), acquires merit or demerit through being 
ordered to someone else, either by reason of 
himself, or by reason of the community; and in 
each way, our actions, good and evil, acquire 
merit or demerit in the sight of God. On the 
part of God Himself, in so far as He is man’s 
la.st end ; and it is our duty to refer all our ac- 
tions to the last end, as stated above (q. xix, 
A. 10). Consequently whoever does an evil deed, 
not referable to God, does not give God the 
honour due to Him as our last end. On the part 
of the whole community of the universe, be- 
cause in every community, he who governs the 
community, cares, first of all, for the common 
good; and so it is his business to award retribu- 


tion for such things as are done well or ill jn the 
community. Now God is the governor and ruler 
of the whole universe, as stated in the First 
Part (0. cm, a. s), and especially of rational 
creatures. Consequently it is evident that hu- 
man actions acquire merit or demerit in refer- 
ence to Him ; otherwise it would follow that hu- 
man actions are no business of God’s. 

Reply Obj. i. God in Himself neither gains 
nor loses anything by the action of man. But 
man, for his part, takes something from God, 
or offers something to Him, when he observes 
or does not observe the order instituted by God. 

Reply Obj. 2. Man is so moved as an instru- 
ment by God, that at the same time he moves 
himself by his free choice, as was explained 
above (q. ix, a. 6. Reply 3). Consequently, by 
his action he acquires merit or demerit in God’s 
sight. 

Reply Obj. 3. Man is not ordered to the body 
politic according to all that he is and has ; and 
so it does not follow that every action of his ac- 
quires merit or demerit in relation to the body 
politic. But all that man is, and can, and has, 
must be ordered to God; and therefore every 
action of man, whether good or bad, acquires 
merit or demerit in the sight of God, from the 
very character itself of the act. 


2. Of the Passions, Which Are Acts Common to 
Man and Other Animals 

(a) In General 


QUESTION XXII 

Of the subject of the soul’s 

PASSIONS 

(In Three Articles) 

We must now consider the pas.sions of the soul: 
first, in general; secondly, in particular (q,\ 
xxvi). Taking them in general, there are four 
things to be considered: (i) Their subject; (2) 
The difference between them vQ- xxiii); (3) 
Their mutual relationship (q. xxv); (4) Their 
malice and goodness (q. xxiv). 

Under the first head there are three points 
of inquiry: (i) Whether there is any passion in 
the soul? (2) Whether passion is in the appeti- 
tive rather than in the apprehensive part? (3) 
Whether passion is in the sensitive appetite 
rather than in the intellectual appetite, which is 
called the will? 


Article i. Whether Any Passion Is in the 
Soul? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
seems that there is no passion in the soul 

Objection i. Because to be passive is proper 
to matter. But the soul is not composed of mat- 
ter and form, as stated in the First Part (q. 
Lxxv, A. 5). Therefore there is no passion in 
the soul. 

Obj. 2. Further, passion is movement, as is 
stated in the Physics.^ But the soul is not 
moved, as is proved in the book on the Soul} 
Therefore passion is not in the soul. 

Obj. 3. Further, passion is the road to corrup- 
tion; for “every passion, when increased, alters 
the substance,” as is stated in the Topics.^ But 

* Aristotle, in, 3 (202*25). 

* Aristotle, i, 3 (406*12). 

* Aristotle, vi, 6 (145*3)* 
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the soul is'mcomaptiWe. Therefore no passion 
is in the soul. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says (Rom. 7. 
5) ; When we were in the flesh, the passions of 
sins which were by the law, did work in our 
members. Now sins are, properly speaking, in 
the soul. Therefore passions also, which are de- 
scribed as being 0} sins, are in the soul. 

1 answer that, The word passive is used in 
three ways. First, in a general way, according as 
whatever receives something is passive, even 
though nothing is taken from it; thus we may 
say that the air is passive when it is lit up. But 
this is to be perfected rather than to be passive. 
Secondly, the word passive is employed in its 
proper sense, when something is received, while 
something else is taken away, and this happens 
in two ways. For sometimes that which is lost is 
unsuitable to the thing; thus when an animal’s 
body is healed, it is said to be passive, because 
it receives health, and loses sickness. At other 
times the contrary occurs; thus to ail is to be 
passive, because the ailment is received and 
health is lost. And here we have passion in its 
most proper acceptation. For a thing is said to 
be passive from its being drawn to the agent, 
and when a thing recedes from what is suitable 
to it, (hen especially does it appear to be drawn 
to something else Moreover in the treatise on 
Generation and Corruption,^ it is stated that 
when a more excellent thing is generated from 
a less excellent, w^e have generation absolutely, 
and corruption relatively. But the reverse is the 
case, when from a more excellent thing a less 
excellent is generated. In these three ways it 
happens that passions are in the soul. For in the 
sense of reception only, we speak of “feeling 
and understanding as being a kind of passion.”* 
But passion accompanied by the loss of some- 
thing is only in respect of a bodily change ; and 
so passion properly so called cannot be in the 
soul, save accidentally, in so far, namely, as the 
composite is passive. But here again we find 
a difference, because when this change is for the 
worse, it has more of the nature of a passion 
than when it is for the better; hence sorrow is 
more properly a passion than joy. 

Reply Obj. 1. It is proper to matter to be 
passive in such a way as to lose something and 
to be changed; hence this is found only in those 
things that are composed of matter and form. 
But to be passive according as it implies recep- 
tion only need not be in matter but can be in 
anything that is in potency. Now, though the 

' Aristotle, r, 3 (31 8*^2). 

* Aristotle, i, 5 (4io“25), 


soul is not composed of matter and form, yet it 
has something of potentiality, in respect of 
which it is fitting to it to receive or to be pas- 
sive, according as the act of understanding is a 
kind of passion, as stated in the book on the 
Sotd.^ 

Reply Obj. 2. Although it docs not belong to 
the soul in itself to be passive and to be moved, 
yet it belongs to it accidentally, as stated in the 
book on the Soul.^ 

Reply Obj. 3. This argument is true of pas- 
sion accompanied by change to something 
worse. And passion, in this sense, is not found 
in the soul, except accidentally; but the com- 
posite, which is corruptible, admits of it by 
reason of its own nature. 

Article 2. Whether Passion Is in the Appetitive 
Rather Than in the Apprehensive Part? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that passion is in the apprehensive 
part of the soul rather than in the appetitive. 

Objection i. Because that which is first in any 
genus, seems to rank first among all things that 
are in that genus, and to be their cause, as is 
stated in the Metaphysics.^ Now passion is 
found to be in the apprehensive before being 
in the appetitive part. For the appetitive part is 
not affected unless there be a previous passion 
in the apprehensive part. Therefore passion is in 
the apprehensive part more than in the appeti- 
tive. 

Obj. 2. Further, what is more active seems to 
be less passive; for action is contrary to pas- 
sion, Now the appetitive part is more active than 
the apprehensive. Therefore it seems that pas- 
sion is more in the apprehensive part. 

Obj. 3. Further, just as the sensitive appetite 
is the power of a corporeal organ, so is the power 
of sensitive apprehension. But passion in the 
soul occurs, properly speaking, in respect of a 
bodily change. Therefore passion is not more 
in the appetitive than in the apprehensive 
part. 

On the contrary, Augustine says® that “the 
movements of the soul, which the Greeks call 
Trb.dij, are styled by some of our writers, Cicero 
for instance,^ disturbances; by some, affections 
or emotions ; while others rendering the Greek 
more accurately, call them passions.” From 
this it is evident that the passions of the Soul are 
the same as affections. But affections manifestly 
pertain to the appetitive, and not to the ap- 

• Aristotle, in, 4 (42o'’25)- * Aristotle, i, 3 (4o6*»s)* 

• Aristotle, 11, i (oQ3’*24). 

• City of Cod, ix, 4 (PL 41# 258). ^ Tusc., iv, 5. 
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preh^sive pMt Ther«|fore the passions are in 
t£he afiipedtive rather l&»n in the apprehensive 
part, 

/ an^r that, As we have already stated (a. 
i) the word passion implies that the patient is 
drown to that which belongs to the agent. Now 
the soul is drawn to a thing by the appetitive 
power rather than by the apprehensive power, 
because the soul has, through its appetitive pow. 
er, an order to things as they are in themselves. 
Hence the Philosopher says^ that “good and 
evil/' that is, the objects of the appetitive pow- 
er, “are in things themselves." On the other 
hand the apprehensive power is not drawn to a 
thing as it is in itself, but knows it according to 
an intention of the thing, which intention it has 
in itself, or receives in its own way. Hence, we 
find it stated* that “the true and the false,” 
which pertain to knowledge, “are not in things, 
but in the mind." Consequently it is evident 
that the notion of passion is found rather in the 
appetitive than in the apprehensive part. 

Reply Obj. i. In things relating to perfection 
the case is the opposite, in comparison to things 
that pertain to defect. Because in things relating 
to perfection, intensity is in proportion to the 
approach to one first principle, to which the 
nearer a thing approaches, the more intense it Ls. 
Thus the intensity of a thing possessed of light 
depends on its approach to something endowed 
with light in a supreme degree, to which the 
nearer a thing approaches, the more light it pos- 
sesses. But in things that relate to defect, in- 
tensity depends not on approach to something 
supreme but in receding from that which is per- 
fect, because in this consists the very notion of 
privation and defect. Therefore the less a thing 
recedes from that which stands first, the less 
intense it is; and the result is that at first we 
always find some small defect, which afterwards 
increases as it goes on. Now passion pertains to 
defect, because it belongs to a thing according 
as it is in potency. Therefore in those things, 
that approach to the Supreme Perfection, name-’ 
ly, to pod, there is but little potency and 
passion; while in other things, consequently, 
there is more. Hence also, in the supreme 
power, that is, the apprehensive, power of the 
soul, passion is found less than in the other 
powers. 

Reply Obj. 2. The appetitive power is said to 
be more active because it is, more than the ap- 
prehensive power, the principle of the exterior 
action; and this from the very fact that it is 

* Metapkysk$, vi, 4 (iW7**3s). 


more passive hedng rdated to 

as they are in thethsdves, since it iS: thti 

external action that we attdn to things. . 

Reply Obj. 3. As stated in the First Patt (Q^ 
Lxxvm, A. 3), the organs of the soul tm be 
changed in two ways. First, by a spMtual 
change, in respect of which the organ receives an 
intention of the thing. And this is essential to 
the act of the sensitive power of apprehension; 
thus the eye is changed by the visible thing, not 
by being coloured, but by receiving an intention 
of colour. But the organs are receptive of aUr 
other natural change, which affects their natural 
disposition ; for instance, when they become hot 
or cold, or undergo some similar change. And 
this kind of change is accidental to the act of 
the sensitive power of apprehension; for in- 
stance, if the eye be wearied through gazing in- 
tently at something, or be overcome by the in- 
tensity of the object. On the other hand, this 
kind of change is essential to the act of the sen- 
sitive appetite; and so the material element in 
the definitions of the movements of the appeti- 
tive part is the natural change of the organ ; for 
instance, anger is said to be “a kindling of the 
blood about the heart."® Hence it is evident that 
the notion of passion is found more in the act of 
the sensitive appetite than in that of the sensi- 
tive apprehension, although both are actions of 
a corporeal organ. 

Article 3. Whether Passion Is in the Sensitive 
Appetite Rather Than in the Intellectual 
Appetite t Which Is Called the Will? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that passion is not more in the sensi- 
tive than in the intellectual appetite. 

Objection i. For Dionysius declares (Div. 
Norn, ii)* Hierotheus “to be taught by a kind of 
yet more Godlike instruction ; not only by learn- 
ing Divine things, but also by suffering {patt- 
ens) them." But the sensitive appetite cannot 
suffer Divine things, since its object is the sen- 
sible good. Therefore passion is in the intellec- 
tual appetite, just as it is also in the sensitive 
appetite. 

Obj. 2. Further, the more powerful the active 
force, the more intense the passion. But the ob- 
ject of the intellectual appetite, which is the 
universal good, is a more powerful active force 
than the object of the sensitive appetite, which 
is a particular good. Therefore passion is found 

• Aristotle, Sold, i, i (403^3 1); cf. below, q, xx.vzii, A. a, 
Atg. on the Contrary; Damascene, De Fide Orth., n, 
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mote in ihteltectoal tliao in the aei^itive ^e* 
tite. 

Obj, 3. Further, joy and love are said to be 
passions. But these are to be found in the intel- 
lectual and not only in the sensitive appetite; 
otherwise they would not be ascribed by the 
Scriptures to God and the angels. Therefore the 
passions are not more in the sensitive than in 
the intellectual appetite. 

On the contrary^ Damascene says (De Fide 
Orthod. ii, 22)/ while describing the animal 
passions: "Passion is a movement of the sensi- 
tive appetite when we imagine good or evil; in 
other words, passion is a movement of the irra- 
tional soul, when we think of good or evil.” 

/ answer thaty As stated above (a, i) passion 
is properly to be found where there is corporeal 
change. This corporeal change is found in the 
act of the sensitive appetite, and is not only 
spiritual, as in the sensitive apprehension, but 
also natural. Now there is no need for corporeal 
change in the act of the intellectual appetite be- 
cause this appetite is not the power of a cor- 
poreal organ. It is therefore evident that the no- 
tion of passion is found more properly in the act 
of the sensitive appetite than in that of the in- 
tellectual appetite; and this is again evident 
from the definitions of Damascene quoted 
above. 

Reply Obj. i. By suffering Divine things is 
meant being well affected towards them, and 
united to them by love, and this takes place 
without any alteration in the body. 

Reply Obj. 2. Intensity of passion depends 
not only on the power of the agent, but also on 
the passibility of the patient, because things 
that are disposed to passion suffer much even 
from petty agents. Therefore although the ob- 
ject of the intellectual appetite has greater ac- 
tivity than the object of the sensitive appetite, 
yet the sensitive appetite is more passive. 

Reply Obj. 3. When love and joy and the like 
are ascribed to God or the angels, or to man in 
respect of his intellectual appetite, they signify 
simple acts of the will having like effects, but 
without passion. Hence Augustine says:^ "The 
holy angels feel no anger while they punish . . 
no fellow-feeling with misery while they relieve 
the unhappy ; and yet ordinary human speech is 
accustomed to ascribe to them also these pas- 
sions by name, because, although they have 
none of our weakness, their acts bear a certain 
resemblance to ours. 

^ PG g4, g4z; cf. also Nemesius, De Nat, Bom., x6 (PG 
40, 673). 
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QUESTION XXtil 

How THB PASSIONS DIPF^B PROM ONR 
ANOTHER 
(/« Four Articles) 

We must now consider how the passions differ 
from one another, and under this bead there are 
four points of inquiry: (i) Whether the pas- 
sions of the concupiscible part are different from 
those of the irascible part? (2) Whether the 
contrariety of passions in the irascible part is 
based on the contrariety of good and evil? (3) 
Whether there is any passion that has no con- 
trary? (4) Whether, in the same power there are 
any passions differing in species but not con- 
trary to one another? 

Article i. Whether the Passions of the 
Concupiscible Part Are Different From 
Those of the Irascible Part? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It seems 
that the same passions are in the irascible and 
concupiscible parts. 

Objection i. For the Philosopher says* that 
“the passions of the soul are those which are fol- 
lowed by joy or sorrow.” But joy and sorrow 
are in the concupiscible part. Therefore all the 
passions are in the concupiscible part, and not 
some in the irascible, others in the concupiscible 
part. 

Obj, 2. Further, on the words of Matt. 13. 
33, The kingdom of heaven is like to leaven^ etc., 
the gloss of Jerome says:^ "We should have pru- 
dence in the reason ; hatred of vice, in the iras- 
cible part; desire of virtue, in the concupiscible 
part.” But hatred is in the concupiscible part, as 
also is love, of which it is the contrary, as is 
stated in the Topics.^ Therefore the same pas- 
sion is in the concupiscible and irascible parts. 

Obj. 3. Further, passions and actions differ 
specifically according to their objects. But the 
objects of the irascible and concupiscible pas- 
sions are the same, namely, good and evil. 
Therefore the same passions are in the irascible 
and concupiscible parts. 

On the contrary, The acts of different powers 
differ in species; for instance, to see, and to 
hear. But the irascible and the concupiscible are 
two powers into which the sensitive appetite is 
divided, as stated in the First Part (q. a. 
2). Therefore, since the passions are movements 
of the sensitive appetite, as stated above (q. 

» Ethics., u, 5 (xios*>23). 

* PL 26, g4; Gtossa ordin. (v, 46A). 1 
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xxn, A. 3), the passians of the irascible part 
are specifically distinct from those of the con- 
cupiscible part. 

/ answer that, The passions of the irascible 
part differ in species from those of the concu- 
piscible part. For since different powers have 
different objects, as stated in the First Part (Q. 
Lxxvii, A. 3), the passions of different powers 
must of necessity be referred to different ob* 
jects. Much more, therefore, do the passions of 
different powers differ in species, since a greater 
difference in the object is required to diversify 
the species of the powers than to diversify the 
species of passions or actions. For just as in the 
physical order, diversity of genus arises from 
diversity in the potency of matter, while diver- 
sity of species arises from diversity of form in 
the same matter, so in the acts of the soul, those 
that belong to different powers differ not only in 
species but also in genus, while acts and pas- 
sions which concern different special objects, in- 
cluded under the one common object of a single 
power, differ as the species of that genus. 

In order, therefore, to discern which passions 
are in the irascible and which in the concupisci- 
ble part, we must take the object of each of 
these powers. For we have stated in the First 
Part (q. lxxxi, a. 2) that the object of the con- 
cupiscible power is sensible good or evil taken 
absolutely, that is, the pleasurable or the pain- 
ful. But, since the soul must, of necessity, expe- 
rience difficulty or struggle at times in acquiring 
some such good, or in avoiding some such evil, 
in so far as such good or evil is more than our 
animal nature can easily acquire or avoid, there- 
fore this very good or evil, according as it is of 
an arduous or difficult character, is the object of 
the irascible part. Therefore whatever passions 
look to good or evil absolutely belong to the 
concupiscible part; for instance, joy, sorrow, 
love, hatred and the like. But those passions 
which have to do with good or bad as arduous, 
through being difficult to obtain or avoid, belong 
to the irascible part ; such are daring, fear, hope 
and the like. 

Reply Obj. 1. As stated in the First Part (q. 
LXXXI, A. 2), the irascible power is bestowed on 
animals in order to remove the obstacles that 
hinder the concupiscible power from tending 
towards its object, either by making some good 
difficult to obtain, or by making some evil hard 
to avoid. The result is that all the irascible pas- 
sions terminate in the concupiscible passions, 
and thus it is that the passions which are in the 
irascible part are followed by joy and sorrow 
which are in the concupiscible part. 


Reply Obj. 2. Jerome ascril?es hatred of vice 
to the irascible part, not by reason of hatred, 
which is properly a concupiscible passioUi but 
on account of the struggle, which pertains to the 
irascible power. 

Reply Obj. 3. Good, in so far as it is delight*- 
ful, moves the concupiscible power. But if it 
prove difi&cult to obtain, from this very fact it 
has a certain contrariety to the concupiscible 
power, and hence the need of another power 
tending to that good. The same applies to evil. 
And this power is the irascible power. Conse- 
quently the concupiscible passions are specif- 
ically different from the irascible passions. 

Article 2. Whether the Contrariety of the 
Irascible Passions Is Based on the Contra- 
riety of Good and Evil? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that the contrariety of the irascible pas- 
sions is based on no other contrariety than that 
of good and evil. 

Objection i. For the irascible passions are or- 
dered to the concupiscible passions, as stated 
above (a. i, Ans. r). But the contrariety of the 
concupiscible passions is no other than that of 
good and evil; as for instance, love and hatred, 
joy and sorrow. Therefore the same applies to 
the irascible passions. 

Obj. 2 Further, passions differ according to 
their objects, just as movements differ accord- 
ing to their terms. But there is no other con- 
trariety of movements except that of the terms, 
as is stated in the Physics.^ Therefore there is 
no other contrariety of passions save that of the 
objects. Now the object of the appetite is good 
or evil. Therefore in '>0 appetitive power can 
there be contrariety of passions other than that 
of good and evil. 

Obj. 3 F'urther, “every passion of the soul is 
by way of approach and withdrawal,^’ as Avi- 
cenna declared in his sixth book of the Physics.^ 
Now approach is caused by the aspect of good, 
withdrawal, by the aspect of evil, since just as 
“the good is what all desire, so evil is what all 
shun. Therefore, in the passions of the soul 
there can be no other contrariety than that of 
good and evil. 

On the contrary, Fear and daring are contrary 
to one another, as stated in the Ethics.^ But 
fear and daring do not differ in respect of good 
and evil, because each looks to some kind of 
evil. Therefore not every contrariety of the iras- 
cible passions is that of good and evil. 

* Aristotle, v, s (22g‘*3o). * De An., 11, 3 (Sri), 

^Ethics, I, I (1094*3). ‘‘Aristotle, in, 7 (1116*3), 
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I answer that, “Passion is a kind of move- 
ment,” as stated in the Physics} Therefore con- 
trariety of passions must be based on contrari- 
ety of movements or changes. Now there is a 
twofold contrariety in changes and movements, 
as stated in the Physics} One is according to ap- 
proach and withdrawal in respect of the same 
term, and this contrariety belongs properly to 
changes, that is, to generation, which is a change 
to being; and to corruption, which is change 
from being. The other contrariety is according 
to opposition of terms, and belongs properly to 
movements ; thus whitening, which is movement 
from black to white, is contrary to blackening, 
which is movement from white to black. 

Accordingly there is a twofold contrariety in 
the passions of the soul : one, according to con- 
trariety of objects, that is, of good and evil; the 
other, according to approach and withdrawal in 
respect of the same term. In the concupiscible 
passions the former contrariety alone is to be 
found; namely, that which is based on the ob- 
jects. But in the irascible passions we find both 
forms of contrariety. The reason of this is that 
the object of the concupiscible power, as stated 
above (a. i), is sensible good or evil considered 
absolutely. Now good, as such, cannot be a term 
from which, but only a term to which, since 
nothing shuns good as such, but on the contrary, 
all things desire it. In like manner, nothing de- 
sires evil, as such, but all things shun it. And so 
evil cannot have the aspect of a term to which, 
but only of a term from which. Accordingly ev- 
ery concupiscible passion in respect of good, 
tends to it, as love, desire and joy, while every 
concupiscible passion in respect of evil, tends 
from it, as hatred, avoidance or dislike, and sor- 
row. Therefore, in the concupiscible passions 
there can be no contrariety of approach and 
withdrawal in respect of the same object. 

On the other hand, the object of the irascible 
power is sensible good or evil, considered not 
absolutely, but under the aspect of difficulty or 
arduou.sness a.s we have said above (a. i). Now 
the good which is difficult or arduous, consid- 
ered as good, is of such a nature as to produce 
in us a tendency to it, which tendency pertains 
to the passion of hope; but, considered as ardu- 
ous or difficult, it makes us turn from it, and 
this pertains to the passion of despair. In like 
manner the arduous evil, considered as an evil, 
has the aspect of something to be shunned, and 
this belongs to the passion of fear. But it also 
contains a reason for tending to it, as attempt- 
ing something arduous, in order to escape being 

> Aristotle, III, 3 (202»25). * Aristotle, v, s { 22 ^ 20 ). 
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subject to evil, and this tendency is called dar- 
ing. Consequently in the irascible passions we 
find contrariety in respect of good and evil (as 
between hope and fear), and also contrariety ac- 
cording to approach and withdraw^al in respect 
of the same term (as between daring and fear). 

From what has been said the replies to the ob- 
jections are evident. 

Article 3. Whether Any Passion of the 
Soul Has No Contrary? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that every passion of the soul has 
a contrary. 

Objection i. For every passion of the soul is 
either in the irascible or in the concupiscible 
part, as stated above (a. i). But both kinds of 
passions have their respective modes of contra- 
riety. Therefore every passion of the soul has its 
contrary. 

Obj. 2. Further, every passion of the soul has 
either good or evil for its object; for these are 
universally the objects of the appetitive part. 
But a passion having good for its object is con- 
trary to a passion having evil for its object. 
Therefore every passion has a contrary. 

Obj. 3. Further, every passion of the soul is 
in respect of approach or withdrawal, as stated 
above (a. 2). But every approach has a corre- 
sponding contrary withdrawal, and \nce versa. 
Therefore every passion of the soul has a con- 
trary. 

On the contrary, Anger is a passion of the 
soul. But no passion is set down as being con- 
trary to anger, as stated in the Ethics} There- 
fore not every passion has a contrary. 

7 answer that, The passion of anger is peculiar 
in this, that it cannot have a contrary, either ac- 
cording to approach and withdrawal, or accord- 
ing to the contrariety of good and evil. For an- 
ger is caused by a difficult evil already present, 
and when such an evil is present, the appetite 
must either succumb, so that it does not go be- 
yond the limits of sadness, which is a concupis- 
cible passion ; or else it has a movement of at- 
tack on the hurtful evil, which movement is that 
of anger. But it cannot have a movement of 
withdrawal, because the evil is supposed to be 
already present or past. Thus no passion is con- 
trary to the movement of anger according to 
contrariety of approach and withdrawal. 

In like manner neither can there be accord- 
ing to contrariety of good and evil. Because the 
opposite of present evil is good obtained, which 
can no longer have the aspect of krduousness or 

• Aristotle, IV, s (ii 3 S** 26 >. 
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Nw, wh«n once good is obtained, does 
there remain any other movement except the 
ai^etito’s repose in the good obtained; and this 
repose belongs to joy, which is a passion of the 
conoipiscible faculty. 

Accordingly no movement of the soul can be 
contrary to the movement of anger, and nothing 
else than cessation from its movement is its con- 
trary, Thus the Philosopher says* that “calm is 
contrary to anger,” by opposition not of contra- 
riety but of negation or privation. 

From what has been said the replies to the 
objections are evident. 

Article 4. Whether in the Same Power There 
Are Any Passions Specifically Different, but 
Not Contrary to One Another? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
seems that there cannot be in the same power 
specifically different passions that are not con- 
trary to one another. 

Objection i. For the passions of the soul dif- 
fer according to their objects. Now the objects 
of the soul's passions are good and evil, and on 
this distinction is based the contrariety of the 
passions. Therefore no passions of the same 
power that are not contrary to one another differ 
specifically. 

Obj, 2. Further, difference of species implies a 
difference of form. But every difference of form 
is ip respect of some contrariety, as stated in 
the Metaphysics? Therefore passions of the 
same power that are not contrary to one another 
do not differ specifically. 

Obj, 3, Further, since every passion of the 
soul consists in approach or withdrawal in re- 
spect of good or evil, it seems that every differ- 
ence in the passions of the soul must arise from 
the difference of good and evil, or from the dif- 
ference of approach and withdrawal, or from 
degrees in approach or withdrawal. Now the 
first two differences cause contrariety in the^ 
passions of the soul, as stated above (a. 2).* 
But the tMrdI difference does not diversify the 
species, for thus the species of the soul’s pas- 
sions would be infinite. Therefore it is not pos- 
sible for passions of the same power to differ in 
species without being contrary to one another. 

On the contrary. Love and joy differ in spe- 
cies, and are in the concupiscible power ; and yet 
they are not contrary to one another; rather, in 
fact, one causes the other. Therefore in the same 
power there are passions that differ in species 
without being contrary to one another. 

/ answer that, Sessions differ according to 

^ JUmtoric, it, 3 (1380^5). • Aristotle, x, S (losS*?). 


their active causes, which are the objects of the 
soul’s passions. Now active causey are different 
tiated in two ways. First, in respect of their apof 
cies or nature; thus fire differs from water. 
ondly in respect of a difference in their active 
powers. And the difference of active or moving 
causes, in respect of their moving powers, can 
be applied to the passions of the soul> according 
to the likeness to natural agents. For every 
mover, in a fashion, either draws the patient to 
itself, or drives it back. Now in drawing it to it- 
self, it does three things in the patient. Because, 
in the first place, it gives the patient an inclina- 
tion or aptitude to tend to the mover; thus a 
light body, which is above, bestows lightness on 
the body generated, so that it has an inclination 
or aptitude to be above. Secondly, if the gener- 
ated body be outside its proper place, the mover 
gives it movement towards that place. Thirdly, 
it makes it to rest when it shall have come to its 
proper place, since to the same cause both rest 
in a place and the movement to that place are 
due. The same applies to the cause of repulsion. 

Now, in the movements of the appetitive 
part, good has, as it were, a power of attraction, 
while evil has a power of repulsion. Primarily, 
therefore, good causes, in the appetitive power, 
a certain inclination, aptitude or connaturalness 
for good; and this belongs to the passion of 
love, the corresponding contrary of which is 
hatred in respect of evil. Secondly, if the good 
be not yet possessed, it causes in the appetite a 
movement towards the attainment of the good 
loved, and this pertains to the passion of desire 
or concupiscence ; and contrary to it, in respect 
of evil, is the passion of aversion or dislike. 
Thirdly, when the good is obtained, it causes the 
appetite to rest, as it were, in the good obtained, 
and this pertains to the passion of delight or 
joy; the contrary of which, in respect of evil, is 
sorrow or sadness. 

On the other hand, in the irascible passions, 
the aptitude, or inclination to seek good, or to 
shun evil, is presupposed as arising from the 
concupiscible part, which regards good or evil 
absolutely. And in respect of good not yet ob- 
tained, we have hope and despair. In respect of 
evil not yet present we have fear and daring. 
But in respect of good obtained there is no iras- 
cible passion, because it no longer has the char- 
acter of something arduous, as stated above (a. 
3). But evil already present gives rise to the 
passion of anger. 

Accordingly it is clear that in the concupisd- 
ble part there are three pairs of passions ; name- 
ly, love and hatred, desire and aversion, Joy and 
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tivsire m t&ree groups 
in the irascible part; namely^ hope and despair, 
* fear and daring^ and anger ,which has no con- 
trary passion. 

Consequently there are altogether eleven pas- 
sions differing specihcally, six in the concupisci- 
ble part, and five in the irascible; and under 
these all the passions of the soul are contained. 

From this Ac replies to the objections are evi- 
dent. 

QUESTION XXIV 
Of good and evil in the passions 

OF THE SOUL 
{In Four Articles) 

We must now consider good and evil in the pas- 
sions of Ae soul, and under this head there are 
four points of inquiry: (i) Whether moral good 
and evil can be found in the passions of the 
soul? (2) Whether every passion of the soul is 
morally evil? (3) Whether every passion in- 
creases or decreases the goodness or malice of 
an act? (4) Whether any passion is good or evil 
specifically? 

Article i . Whether Moral Good and Evil Can 
Be Found in the Passions of the Soul? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
seems that no passion of the soul is morally good 
or evil. 

Objection i. For moral good and evil arc 
proper to man, since morals arc properly pred- 
icated of man,” as Ambrose says {Super Luc,, 
Prolog.)} But passions are not proper to man, 
for he has them in common with other animals. 
Therefore no passion of the soul is morally good 
or evil. 

Obj. 2, Further, the good or evil of man con- 
sists in being in accord, or in disaccord with rea- 
son, as Dionysius says {Div. Nom. iv).^ Now 
the passions of the soul are not in the reason, 
but in the sensitive appetite, as stated above 
(q. Xxii, a. 3). Therefore they do not pertain 
to human, that is, moral, good or evil. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Philosopher says* that “we 
are neither praised nor blamed for our pas- 
sions. “ But we are praised and blamed for moral 
good and evil. Therefore Ae passions are not 
morally good or evil. 

On the contrary, Augustine says while speak- 
ing of Ae passions of Ae soul : “They are evil if 
our love is evil ; good if our love is good/^^ 

* PL IS, 1612. * Sect 32 (PG 3 * 733 )* 

^ Ethics^ n, 5 (1105*^32)- 
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J ihat, rWe may cip^der Ae passw^s 
of. Ae soul m twq ways; first, A themselves^ 
secondly, as being subject to Ae command of 
Ae reason and will. If then the passions be con- 
sidered in themselves, namely, as movements 
of the irrational appetite, thus there is no moral 
good or evil in them, since this depends on the 
reason, as stated above (q. xvin, A. s). If, how- 
ever, they be considered as subject to Ae com- 
mand of Ae reason and will, then moral good 
and evil are in them. For the sensitive appetite 
is nearer than the outward members to the rea- 
son and will, and yet the movements and actions 
of Ae outward members are morally good or 
evil according as they are voluntary. Much 
more, therefore, may the passions, in so far as 
they are voluntary, be called morally good or 
evil. And they are said to be voluntary either 
from being commanded by the will or from not 
being checked by the will. 

Reply Obj. 1. These passions, considered in 
themselves, are common to man and other ani- 
mals; but, as commanded by the reason, they 
are proper to man. 

Reply Obj. 2, Even the lower appetitive pow- 
ers are called rational, in so far as “they partake 
of reason in some sort.”* 

Reply Obj. 3. The Philosopher says that We 
are neither praised nor blamed for our passions 
considered absolutely ; but he does not exclude 
their becoming worthy of praise or blame, in $0 
far as they are subordinate to reason. Hence he 
continues : “For Ae man who fears or is angry, 
is not praised ... or blamed, but the man who 
fears or is angry in a certain way, Aat is, ac-^ 
cording to, or against reason.” 

Article 2. Whether Every Passion of 
the Soul Is Evil Morally? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that all the passions of Ae soul ate 
morally evil. 

Objection i. For Augustine says Aat “some 
call the soul’s passions diseases or disturbances 
of the soul.”® But every disease or disturbance 
of the soul is morally evil. Therefore every pas- 
sion of the soul is evil morally. 

Obj. 2. Further, Damascene says {De Fide 
Orthod. ii, 22)^ Aat “movement in accord with 
nature is an operation, but movement contrary 
to nature is passion.” But in movements of the 
soul, what is against nature has the character of 
sin and moral evil; hence he says elsewhere® 

* Aristotle, Ethics, i, 13 (1102*^13). 
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t&at devil turned from that which k in ac- 
cord with nature to that which i& againat 
t^irc.” Therefore these passions are morally evil. 

Ohj, 3. Further, whatever leads to sin an 
aspect of evil. But these passions lead to sin; 
and thus they are called the passions of sins 
(Rom. 7. 5). Therefore it seems that they arc 
morally evil. 

On the contrary y Augustine says‘ that “all 
these emotions are right in those whose love is 
rightly placed. . . . For they fear to sin, they de- 
sire to persevere; they grieve for sin, they re- 
joice in good works.’* 

I answer that, On this question the opinion of 
the Stoics differed from that of the Peripatetics, 
for the Stoics held that all passions are evil, 
while the Peripatetics maintained that moder- 
ate passions are good.* This difference, although 
it appears great in words, is nevertheless, in 
reality, none at all, or but little, if we consider 
the intent of either school. For the Stoics did 
not discern between sense and intellect, and con- 
sequently neither between the intellectual and 
sensitive appetite.® Hence they did not discrimi- 
nate the passions of the soul from the move- 
ments of the will, in so far as the passions of the 
soul are in the sensitive appetite, while the sim- 
ple movements of the will are in the intellectual 
appetite; but every rational movement of the 
appetitive part they called will, while they called 
passion a movement that exceeds the limits of 
reason. Therefore Tully, following their opinion 
(Tusc. iii, 4)^ calls all passions diseases of the 
soul, from which he argues that those who are 
diseased are unsound, and that those who are 
unsound are wanting in sense. Hence we speak 
of those who are wanting in sense as being un- 
sound (insanus). 

On the other hand, the Peripatetics give the 
name of passions to all the movements of the 
sensitive appetite. And so they esteem them 
good when they are checked by reason, and evil 
when they are unchecked by reason. Hence it is 
evident that Tully was wrong in disapproving 
(ibid.) of the Peripatetic doctrine of a mean in 
the passions, when he says that “every evil, 
though moderate, should be shunned ; for, just 
as a body, though it be moderately ailing, is not 
sound, so, this mean in the diseases or passions 
of the soul is not sound.” For passions are not 
called diseases or disturbances of the soul save 
when they are unchecked by reason. 

1 CUy 0/ God, XIV, 0 (PL 41, 413). 
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Hence the t^ply bo the first objecdon is evi« 
dent. 

Reply Ohj, In every passion there is an in- 
crease or decrease in the natural movement of 
the heart, according as the heart is moved more 
or less intensely by contraction and dilatation ; 
and hence it derives the character of passion. 
But there is no need for passion to deviate al- 
ways from the order of natural reason. 

Reply Obj. 3. The passions of the soul, in so 
far as they are contrary to the order of reason, 
incline us to sin ; but in so far as they are con- 
trolled by reason, they pertain to virtue. 

Article 3. Whether Passion Increases or 
Decreases the Goodness or Malice of an Act? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
seems that every passion always decreases the 
goodness of a moral action. 

Objection i. For anything that hinders the 
judgment of reason, on which depends the good- 
ness of a moral act, consequently decreases the 
goodness of the moral act. But every passion 
hinders the judgment of reason ; for Sallust says 
{Catilin.)'.^ “All those that take counsel about 
matters of doubt, should be free from hatred, 
anger, friendship and pity.” Therefore passion 
decreases the goodness of a moral act. 

Obj. 2. Further, the more a man’s action is 
like to God, the better it is ; hence the Apostle 
sa)^s (Eph. 5. i): followers of God, as 

most dear children. But “God and the holy an- 
gels feel no anger when they punish ... no fel- 
Jow-feeling with misery when they relieve the 
unhappy,” as Augustine says.® Therefore it is 
better to do deeds of this kind without than with 
a passion of the soul. 

Obj, 3. Further, just as moral evil depends on 
subordination to reason, so also does moral 
good. But moral evil is lessened by passion, for 
he sins less who sins from passion than he who 
sins deliberately. Therefore he does a better 
deed who does well without passion than he who 
does with passion. 

On the contrary, Augustine says^ that the pas- 
sion of pity “is obedient to reason, when pity is 
bestowed without violating right, as when the 
poor are relieved, or the penitent forgiven.” But 
nothing that is obedient to reason lessens the 
moral good. Therefore a passion of the soul does 
not lessen moral good. 

1 answer that. Since the Stoics held* that ev- 
ery passion of the soul is evil, they consequently 

■ Chap. SI (BU 47). 

• City of Cod, ix, 5 (PL 41, 261). 
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held that eve^ passion of the soul lessen^ the 
goodness of an act, since the admixture of evil 
either destroys good altogether,, or makes it to 
be less good. And this is true indeed, if by pas- 
sions we understand none but the disorderly 
movements of the sensitive appetite, considered 
as disturbances or diseases. But if we give the 
name of passions absolutely to all the move- 
ments of the sensitive appetite, then it pertains 
to the perfection of man’s good that his passions 
be moderated by reason. For since man’s good is 
founded on reason as its root, that good will be 
all the more perfect according as it extends to 
more things pertaining to man. Therefore no one 
questions the fact that it pertains to the perfec- 
tion of moral good that the actions of the out- 
ward members be controlled by the law of rea- 
son. Hence, since the sensitive appetite can obey 
reason, as stated above (q. xvii, a. 7), it per- 
tains to the perfection of moral or human good 
that the passions themselves also should be con- 
trolled by reason. 

Accordingly just as it is better that man 
should both will good and do it in his external 
act, so also does it pertain to the perfection of 
moral good, that man should be moved to good 
not only in respect of his will, but also in re- 
spect of his sensitive appetite ; according to Ps. 
83. 3: My heart and my flesh have rejoiced in 
the living God, where by heart we are to under- 
stand the intellectual appetite, and by flesh the 
sensitive appetite. 

Reply Obj. i. The passions of the soul may 
stand in a twofold relation to the judgment of 
reason. First, antecedently, and thus, since they 
obscure the judgment of reason, on which the 
goodness of the moral act depends, they dimin- 
ish the goodness of the act ; for it is more praise- 
w^orthy to do a work of charity from the judg- 
ment of reason than from the mere passion of 
pity. In the second place, consequently, and this 
in two ways. First, by way of superabundance, 
because, namely, when the higher part of the 
soul is intensely moved to anything, the lower 
part also follows that movement ; and thus the 
passion that results in consequence, in the sensi- 
tive appetite, is a sign of the intensity of the 
will, and so indicates greater moral goodness. 
Secondly, by w^ay of choice; when, namely, a 
man, by the judgment of his reason, chooses to 
be affected by a passion in order to work more 
promptly with the co-operation of the sensitive 
appetite. And thus a passion of the soul increas- 
es the goodness of an action. 

Reply Obj. 2. In God and the angels there is 
no sensitive appetite, nor again bodily members, 


and so in them good does not depend on the 
right ordering of passions or of bodily actions, 
as it does in us. 

Reply Obj. 3. A passion that tends to evil and 
precedes the judgment of reason diminishes sin ; 
but if it be consequent in either of the ways 
mentioned above (Ans. i), it aggravates the sin, 
or else it is a sign of its being more grievous. 

Article 4. Whether Any Passion Is Good 
or Evil in Its Species? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
seems that no passion of the soul is morally 
good or evil according to its species. 

Objection i. For moral good and evil depend 
on reason. But the passions are in the sensitive 
appetite, so that accordance with reason is acci- 
dental to them. Since, therefore, nothing acci- 
dental belongs to a thing’s species, it seems that 
no passion is good or evil according to its 
species. 

Obj. 2. Further, acts and passions take their 
species from their object. If, therefore, any pas- 
sion were good or evil according to its species, 
it would follow that those passions are specifi- 
cally good, the object of which is good, such as 
love, desire and joy; and that those passions are 
.specifically evil, the object of which is evil, such 
as hatred, fear and sadness. But this is clearly 
false. Therefore no passion is good or evil ac- 
cording to its species. 

06 / 3. Further, there is no species of passion 
that is not to be found in other animals. But 
moral good is in man alone. Therefore no pas- 
sion of the soul is good or evil according to its 
species. 

On the contrary, Augustine says* that pity 
pertains to virtue. Moreover, the Philosopher 
says^ that shame is a praiseworthy passion. 
Therefore some passions are good or evil ac- 
cording to their species. 

/ answer that, We ought, it seems, to apply to 
passions what has been said in regard to acts (q. 
xvin, AA. 5, 6; q. xx, a. i)— namely, that the 
species of a passion, as the species of an act, can 
be considered from two points of view. First, ac- 
cording to its natural genus; and thus moral 
good and evil do not pertain to the species of an 
act or passion. Secondly, according to its moral 
genus, according as it is voluntary and con- 
trolled by reason. In this way moral good and 
evil can pertain to the species of a passion, in so 
far as the object to which a passion tends, is, of 
itself, in harmony or in di-scord with reason, as 

* City of Cod^ ix, $ (PL 41, a6o). 

* Ethics, u, 7 (iio8»32). 
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ts ckar in t!ie case of sliatne which Is base fear, 
and of envy which is sorrow for another’s good ; 
for thus passions pertain to the same species as 
the external act. ^ 

Reply Obj, i. This argument considers the 
passions in their natural species, in so far as the 
sensitive appetite is considered in itself. But in 
so far as the sensitive appetite obeys reason, 
good and evil of reason are no longer accidental- 
ly in the passions of the appetite, but per se. 

Reply Obj. 2. Passions having a tendency to 
good are themselves good if they tend to that 
which IS truly good, and in like manner if they 
turn away from that which is truly evil. On the 
other hand, those passions which consist in aver- 
sion from good and a tendency to evil are them- 
selves evil. 

Reply Obj, 3. In irrational animals the sensi- 
tive appetite does not obey reason. Neverthe- 
less, in so far as they are led by a kind of natu- 
ral estimative power, which is subject to a high- 
er, that is, the Divine, reason, there is a certain 
likeness of moral good in them, in regard to the 
soul’s passions. 

QUESTION XXV 
Op the oeder of the passions to 
ONE another 
{In Four Articles) 

We must now consider the order of the passions 
to one another, and under this head there are 
four points of inquiry: (i) The order of the 
irascible passions to the concupiscible passions. 
(2) The order of the concupiscible passions 
among themselves. (3) The order of the irasci- 
ble passions among themselves, (4) The four 
principal passions. 

Aeticle I. Whether the Irascible Passions 
Precede the Concupiscible Passions, 
or Vice Versa? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It seems * 
that the irascible passions precede the cqncu- ‘ 
pisdble passions. 

Objection i. For the order of the passions is 
that of their objects. But the object of the iras- 
cible faculty is the difficult good, which seems to 
be the highest good. Therefore the irascible pas- 
sions seem to precede the concupiscible pas- 
sions. 

Ob}. 2. Further, the mover precedes that 
which fs moved. But the irascible part is com- 
pared to the concupiscible^ as mover to that 
which is moved; for it is given to animals, for 
the purpose of removing the obstacles that hin- 


der the concupisdbtefait from enjoying Its bliH' 
ject, as stated abo^ (q. xxra, A- Reply st; 
Part I, Q. txxxi, A. 2). Now that which re- 
moves an obstacle, is a kind of mover.^ 'Iliere- 
fore the irascible passions precede the coheu- 
piscible passions. 

. Obj, 3. Further, joy and sadness are concu- 
piscible passions. But joy and sadness succeed 
to the irascible passions; for the Philosopher 
says‘ that ^‘retaliation causes anger to cease, be-f 
cause it produces pleasure instead of the previ- 
ous pain.” Therefore the concupiscible passions 
follow the irascible passions. 

On the contrary. The concupiscible passions 
look to the absolute good, while the irascible 
passions look to a restricted, namely, the diffi- 
cult, good. Since, therefore, the absolute good 
precedes the restricted good, it seems that the 
concupiscible passions precede the irascible. 

I answer that, In the concupiscible passions 
there is more diversity than in the passions of 
the irascible part. For in the former we find 
something relating to movement — for instance, 
desire; and something belonging to repose, for 
instance, joy and sadness. But in the irascible 
passions there is nothing pertaining to repose, 
and only that which belongs to movement. The 
reason of this is that when .we find rest in a 
thing, we no longer look upon it as something 
difficult or arduous, which is the object of the 
irascible part. 

Now since rest is the end of movement, it is 
first in the order of intention, but last in the or- 
der of execution. If, therefore, we compare the 
passions of the irascible part with those concu- 
piscible passions that denote rest in good, it is 
evident that in the order of execution the iras- 
cible passions take precedence of the like pas- 
sions of the concupiscible part ; thus hope pre- 
cedes joy, and hence causes it, according to the 
Apostle (Rom. 12. 12) : Rejoicing in hope. But 
the concupiscible passion which denotes rest in 
evil, namely, sadness, comes between two iras- 
cible passions. For it follows fear, since we be- 
come sad when we are confronted by the evil 
that we feared ; while it precedes the movement 
of anger, since the movement towards revenge 
that results from sadness i$ the movement of 
anger. And because it is looked upon as a good 
thing to pay back the evil done to us, when the 
angry man has achieved this he rejoices. Thus it 
is evident that every passion of the irascible 
part terminates in a concupiscible passion de- 
noting rest, namely, either in joy or in sadness. 

But if we compare the irascible passions to 

* Physics, VIII, 4 («S3*’a4). * Ethics, iv, s 
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those cQiici^sdble|>assipm that demote move* 
ment, then it is clear that the latter talce precede 
chce, because the passions of the irascifie part 
add something to those of the concupiscible 
parti just as the object of the irascibk adds the 
aspect bf arduousness or difficulty to the object 
of the concupiscible part. Thus hope adds to de- 
sire a certain effort, and a certain raising of the 
soul to the realization of the arduous good, lii 
like manner fear adds to flight or detestation a 
certain depression of the soul, on account of dif- 
ficulty in shunning the evil. 

Accordingly the passions of the irascible part 
stand between those concupiscible passions that 
denote movement towards good or evil and 
those concupiscible passions that denote rest in 
good or evil. And it is therefore evident that the 
irascible passions both arise from and terminate 
in the passions of the concupiscible part. 

Reply Obj. i. This argument would prove, if 
the notion of the object of the concupiscible 
part were something contrary to the arduous, 
just as the notion of the object of the irascible 
power is that which is arduous. But because the 
object of the concupiscible power is good abso- 
lutely, it naturally precedes the object of the 
irascible part, as the common precedes the 
proper. 

Reply Obj. 2. The remover of an obstacle is 
not a per se but an accidental mover, while we 
are speaking here of passions as directly ordered 
to one another. Moreover, the irascible passion 
removes the obstacle that hinders the concupis- 
cible from resting in its object. And so it only 
follows that the irascible passions precede those 
concupiscible passions that denote rest. 

The third objection leads to the same conclu- 
sion. 

Article 2. Whether Love Is the First of 
the Concupiscible Passions? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that love is not the first of the con- 
cupiscible passions. 

Objection i. For the concupiscible power is 
called so from concupiscence, which is the same 
passion as desire. But ‘^things are named from 
their chief characteristic.'’^ Therefore desire 
takes precedence of love. 

Obj. 2. Further, love implies a certain union, 
since it is uniting and binding force,” as Dio- 
nysius states {Div. Norn, iv).* But concupis- 
cence or desire is a movement towards union 
with the thing coveted or desired. Therefore de- 
sire precedes love. 

^ Aristotle, n, 4 ( 4 * 6 ** 33 )- * Sect ta <PG 3, 709)- 


Obh 3. Eurthety .the precedes it$ 

But pleasure is sometimes the cause of loye^ 
since some love ou account of pleasure * Thetc^ 
fore pleasure precedes loye, and consequently 
love is not the first of the concupiscible pas-r 
sions. 

On the contrary, Augustine says^ that all the 
passions are caused by love, since **love ycarn*^ 
ing for the beloved object, is desire; and, hay^ 
ing and enjoying it, is joy.” Therefore love is 
the first of the concupiscible passions. 

I answer that, Good and evil are the object pf 
the concupiscible part. Now good naturally pre- 
cedes evil, since evil is the privation of good* 
Therefore all the passions, the object of which 
is good, are naturally before those the object of 
which is evil, — that is to say, each precedes its 
contrary passion, because the quest of a good is 
the reason for shunning the opposite evil. 

Now good has the aspect of an end, and the 
end is indeed first in the order of intention, but 
last in the order of execution. Consequently the 
order of the concupiscible passions can be con- 
sidered either in the order of intention or in the 
order of sequence. In the order of sequence, the 
first place belongs to that which occurs first in 
the thing that tends to the end. Now it is evi- 
dent that whatever tends to an end, has, in the 
first place, an aptitude or proportion to that end, 
for nothing tends to a disproportionate end; 
secondly, it is moved to that end; thirdly, it 
rests in the end, after having attained it, And 
this very aptitude or proportion of the appetite 
to good is love, which is satisfaction in good, 
while movement towards good is desire or con- 
cupiscence, and rest in good is joy or pleasure. 
Accordingly in this order, love precedes desire, 
and desire precedes pleasure. But in the order of 
intention, it is the reverse, because the pleasure 
intended causes desire and love. For pleasure is 
the enjoyment of the good, which enjoyment is, 
in a way, the end, just as the good itself is, as 
stated above (q. xi, a. 3. Reply 3). 

Reply Obj. i. We name a thing as we know it, 
for words are signs of thoughts, as the Philoso- 
pher states.* Now in most cases we know a 
cause by its effect. But the effect of love, when 
the object loved is possessed, is pleasure; when 
it is not possessed, it is desite or concupiscence. 
And, as Augustine says,® “we feel love more, 
when we lack that which we love.” Consequent* 
ly of all the concupiscible passions, ccmcui^- 

* Aristotle. Ethics, vm, 3, 4 ^315 1156^33). 
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cence is felt most ; and for this reason the power fact, the presence of good produces no passion 
is named after it. in the irascible^ as stated above (q. xxni» aa. 


Reply Obj. The union of lover and the thing 
loved is twofold. There is real union, consisting 
in the joining of one with the other. This union 
pertains to joy or pleasure, which follows de* 
sire. There is also an affective union, consisting 
in an aptitude or proportion, in so far as one 
thing, from the very fact of its having an apti* 
tude ^r and an inclination to another, partakes 
of it ; and love implies such a union. This union 
precedes the movement of desire. 

Reply Obj. 3. Pleasure causes love in so far as 
it precedes love in the order of intention. 

Article 3. Whether Hope Is the First of 
the Irascible Passions? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that hope is not the first of the iras- 
cible passions. 

Objection i. For the irascible part is denomi- 
nated from anger. Since, therefore, things are 
named from their chief characteristic, it seems 
that anger precedes and surpasses hope. 

Obj. 2. Further, the object of the irascible 
part is something arduous. Now it seems more 
arduous to strive to overcome a contrary evil 
that threatens soon to overtake us, which per- 
tains to daring, or an evil actually present, 
which pertains to anger, than to strive absolute- 
ly to obtain some good. Again, it seems more ar- 
duous to strive to overcome a present evil than 
a future evil. Therefore anger seems to be a 
stronger passion than daring, and daring, than 
hope. And consequently it seems that hope does 
not surpass them. 

Obj. 3. Further, when a thing is moved 
towards an end, the movement of withdrawal 
precedes the movement of approach. But fear 
and despair imply withdrawal from something, 
while daring and hope imply approach towards 
something. Therefore fear and despair precede 
hope and daring. 

On the contrary y The nearer a thing is to the 
first, the more it precedes others. But hope is 
nearer to love, which is the first of the passions. 
Therefore hope is the first of the passions in the 
irascible part. 

I answer that. As stated above {a. i) all 
the irascible passions imply movement towards 
something. Now this movement in the irascible 
part towards something may be due to two 
causes : one is the mere aptitude or proportion 
to the end, and this pertains to love or hatred; 
the other is the presence of good or evil, and 
this pertains to sadness or joy. As a matter of 


3, 4), but the presence of evil gives rise to the 
passion of anger. 

Since then in the order of generation or se- 
quence, proportion or aptitude; ^to the end pre- 
cedes the achievement of the end, it follows 
that, of all the irascible passions, anger is the 
last in the order of generation. And among the 
other passions of the irascible part which imply 
a movement arising from love of good or hatred 
of evil, those whose object is good, namely, 
hope and despair, must naturally precede those 
whose object is evil, namely, daring and fear. 
And yet so that hope precedes despair, since 
hope is a movement towards good as such, 
which is of its very nature attractive, so that 
hope tends to good directly; but despair is a 
movement away from good, a movement which 
is consistent with good, not as such, but in re- 
spect of something else, and so its tendency 
from good is accidental, as it were. In like man^ 
ner fear, through being a movement from evil, 
precedes daring. And that hope and despair 
naturally precede fear and daring is evident 
from this, — that as the desire of good is the 
reason for avoiding evil, so hope and despair are 
the reason for fear and daring, because daring 
arises from the hope of victory, and fear arises 
from the despair of overcoming. Lastly, anger 
arises from daring, for no one is angry while 
seeking vengeance, unless he dare to avenge 
himself, as Avicenna observes in the sixth book 
of his Physics.^ Accordingly, it is evident that 
hope is the first of all the irascible passions. 

And if we wish to know the order of all the 
passions in the way of generation, love and 
hatred are first; desire and aversion, second; 
hope and despair, third; fear and daring, fourth; 
anger, fifth; sixth and last, joy and sadness, 
W'hich follow from all the passions, as .stated in 
the Ethics yet so that love precedes hatred; 
desire precedes aversion ; hope precedes despair ; 
fear precedes daring; and joy precedes sadness, 
as may be gathered from what has been stated 
above, (a.a. i, 2, 3). 

Reply Obj. i. Because anger arises from the 
other passions, as an effect from the causes 
that precede it, the power takes its name from 
anger as being more manifest than the other 
passions. 

Reply Obj. 2. It is not the arduousness but 
the good that is the reason for approach or de^ 
sire. Consequently hope which looks to good 

‘ DeAn.. iv, 6 (22ra). 
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more directly, take^ precedence, although at 
times daring or even anger looks to something 
more arduous. 

Reply Obj, 3. The movement of the appetite 
is primarily and per se towards the good as to 
its proper object, and its movement from evil 
results from this. For the movement of the ap- 
petitive part is in proportion not to natural 
movement, but to the intention of nature, 
which intends the end before intending the re- 
moval of a contrary, which removal is desired 
only for the sake of obtaining the end. 

Article 4. Whether These Are the Four Princi- 
pal Passions — Joy, Sadness, Hope and Fear? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
seems that joy, sadness, hope and fear are not 
the four principal passions. 

Objection i. For Augustine omits hope and 
puts desire in its place.^ 

Obj. 2. Further, there is a twofold order ih 
the passions of the soul : the order of intention, 
and the order of sequence or generation. The 
principal passions should therefore be taken, 
either in the order of intention, and thus joy and 
sadness, which are the final passions, will be the 
principal passions ; or in the order of sequence or 
generation, and thus love will be the principal 
passion. Therefore joy and sadness, hope and 
fear should in no way be called the four princi- 
pal passions. 

Obj. 3. Further, just as daring is caused by 
hope, so fear is caused by despair. Either, there- 
fore, hope and despair, should be accounted as 
principal passions, since they cause others, or 
hope and daring from being akin to one another. 

On the contrary, Boethius in enumerating the 
four principal passions, says:^ 

Banish joys: banish fears: 

Away with hope: away with tears. 

/ answer that, These four are commonly 
called the principal passions.® Two of them, 
namely, joy and sadness, are said to be princi- 
pal, because in them all the other passions have 
their completion and end; and so they arise 
from all the other passions, as is stated in the 
Ethics.^ Fear and hope are principal passions, 
not because they complete the others abso- 
lutely, but because they complete them as re- 

* City of God, xiv, 3, 7 (Ph 4 t> 406, 410). 

* De Consol., 1 , 7 (FL 63, 657)- 
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gardfi the movement of the appetite towards 
something, for in respect of good, movement 
begins in love, goes forward to desire, end ends 
in hope; while in respect of evil, it begins in 
hatred, goes on to aversion, and ends in fear. 
Hence it is customary® to distinguish these four 
passions in relation to the present and the fu- 
ture, for movement regards the future, while 
rest is in something present. Therefore joy re- 
lates to present good, sadness relates to present 
evil, hope regards future good, and fear, future 
evil. 

As to the other passions that concern good or 
evil, present or future, they all culminate in 
these four. For this reason have some said that 
these four are the principal passions, because 
they are general passions. And this is true, pro- 
vided that by hope and fear we understand the 
common tendency of the appetite to desire or 
aversion for something. 

Reply Obj. i. Augustine puts desire or covet- 
ousness in place of hope, in so far as they seem 
to regard the same thing, namely, some future 
good. 

Reply Obj. 2. These are called principal pas- 
sions in the order of intention and completion. 
And though fear and hope are not the last pas- 
sions absolutely, yet they are the last of those 
passions that tend towards something as future. 
Nor can the argument be pressed any further 
except in the case of anger. Yet neither can 
anger be reckoned a principal passion, because 
it is an effect of daring, which cannot be a prin- 
cipal passion, as we shall state further on (Re- 
ply Obj. 3). 

Reply Obj. 3. Despair implies movement 
away from good, and this is, as it were, acci- 
dental. And daring implies movement towards 
evil, and this too is accidental. Consequently 
these cannot be principal passions, because that 
which is accidental cannot be said to be princi- 
pal. And so neither can anger be called a princi- 
pal passion, because it arises from daring. 

QUESTION XXVI 

Of the passions of the soul in 

PARTICULAR, AND FIRST, OF LOVE 
(In Four Articles) 

We have now to consider the sours passions in 
particular, and (i) The passions of the con- 
cupiscible part; (2) The passions of the irasci- 
ble part (q. xl). 

• Amongst the Stoics; cf. Cicero, Tuscul., iv, 6 (DD iv, 
27); Nemesius, De Nat. Horn., 17 (Pdl 40, 676); Dama- 
acenCj De Fide Orthod., n, 12 (PG 04, 929). 
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filial df these ’considerations will be 
itoedftdd, since we shall consider (i) Love and 
<5) Desire and aversion (Q. xxx) ; (3) 
Pleasure and sadness (Q. xxxi). 

Concerning love, thrfee points must be con- 
sidered: (i) Love itself; (2) The cause of love 
(q. xxvii) ; (3) The effects of love (q. xxvni). 
Under the first head there are four points of 
inquiry: (i) Whether love is in the con- 
cupiscible power? (2) Whether love is a pas- 
sion? (3) Whether love is the same as dilection? 
(4) Whether love is properly divided into love 
of friendship, and love of concupiscence? 

Article i. Whether Love Is in the Con^ 
cupiscible Power? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It seems 
that love is not in the concupiscible power. 

Objection i. For it is written (Wis. 8. 2): 
Bor, namely, wisdom, have I loved y and have 
s 6 Utht her out from my youth. But the con- 
cupiscible power, being a part of the sensitive 
appetite, cannot tend to wisdom, which is not 
apprehended by the senses. Therefore love is 
not in the concupiscible power. 

Obj. 2. Further, love seems to be identified 
with every passion, for Augustine says:^ “Love, 
yearning for the object beloved, is desire; hav- 
ing and enjoying it, is joy; fleeing what is con- 
trary to it, is fear; and feeling what is contrary 
to it, is sadness.” But not every passion is in 
the concupiscible power; indeed, fear, which is 
mentioned in this passage, is in the irascible 
power. Therefore we must not say absolutely 
that love is in the concupiscible power. 

Obj. 3. Further, Dionysius (Div. Norn iv)* 
mentions a “natural love.” But natural love 
seems to pertain rather to the natural powers, 
which belong to the vegetal soul. Therefore 
love is not absolutely in the concupiscible 
power. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says that, 
“love is in the concupiscible power.”* 

I answer that, Love is something pertaining 
to the appetite, since good is the object of 
both. Therefore love differs according to the 
difference of appetites. For there is an appetite 
which arises from an apprehension existing, not 
in the subject of the appetite, but in some other, 
and this is called the natural appetite. Because 
natural things seek what is suitable to them 
according to their nature, by reason of an ap- 
prehension which is not in them, but in the 

1 City itfGod, xiv, y (PL 41, 4*0). 
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Author of their nature, as hi the 
Part (q. VI, A. 1. Repfer 2; q. cm, a l 
3). And there is another appetite arising from 
an apprehension in the subject of the appetite, 
but from necessity and not from free choice;. 
Such is, in irrational animals, the sensitive ap- 
petite, which, however, in man, has a certain 
share of liberty, iii so far as it obeys reason. 
Again, there is another appetite following from 
an apprehension in the subject of the appetite 
according to free choice. And this is the ra- 
tional or intellectual appetite, which is called 
the will. 

Now in each of these appetites, the name 
love is given to the principle of movement to- 
wards the end loved. In the natural appetite 
the principle of this movement is the appeti- 
tive subject’s connaturalness with the thing to 
which it tends, and may be called natural love; 
thus the connaturalness of a heavy body for 
the centre is by reason of its weight and may 
be called natural love. In like manner the apti- 
tude of the sensitive appetite or of the will to 
some good, that is to say, its very satisfaction in 
good, is called sensitive love, or intellectual or 
rational love. So that sensitive love is in the 
sensitive appetite, just as intellectual love is in 
the intellectual appetite. And it belongs to the 
concupiscible power, because it has to do with 
good absolutely, and not under the aspect of 
difficulty, which is the object of the irascible 
faculty. 

' Reply Obj. 1. The words quoted refer to in- 
tellectual or rational love. 

Reply Obj. 2. Love is spoken of as being fear, 
joy, desire and sadneSv«, not essentially but 
causally. 

Reply Obj. 3. Natural love is not only in the 
powers of the vegetal soul, but in all the soul*s 
powers, and also in all the parts of the body, 
and universally in all things, because, as 
Dionysius says (Div. Norn, iv),^ “Beauty and 
goodness are beloved by all things,” since each 
single thing has a connaturalness with that 
which is naturally suitable to it. 

Article 2. Whether Love Is a Passion? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that love is not a passion. For no 
power is a passion. 

Objection i. But every love is a power, as 
Dionysius says {Div. Norn, iv).® Therefore love 
is not a passion. 

Obj. 2. Further, love is R kind of union or 

■ Sect. 10 (PG 3, 708). 
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bdiid, a« Augustine says (JDe Tri#. vii, io).‘ But 
a union or bond is not a passion^ but ratbet a 
relation. Therefore love i$ not a passion. 

Ohj: 3. Further, Damascene says (De Fide 
Orthed. ii, 22)* that ^'passion is a movement.” 
But love does not imply the movement of the 
appetite; for this is desire, of which movement 
love is the principle. Therefore love is not a 
passion. 

On tke contrary^ The Philosopher says that 
‘iove is a passion.”® 

/ answer that, Fasslon is the effect of the 
agent on the patient. Now a natural agent pro- 
duces a twofold effect on the patient: for in 
the first place it gives it the form, and secondly 
it gives it the movement that results from the 
form. Thus the generator gives the generated 
body both weight and the movement resulting 
from weight, so that weight, from being the 
principle of movement to the place which is 
connatural to that body by reason of its weight, 
can, in a way, be called natural love. In the 
same way the appetible thing gives the ap- 
petite, first, a certain adaptation to itself, 
which consists in satisfaction in that thing; 
and from this follows movement towards the 
appetible thing. For the appetitive movement 
is circular, as stated in the book on the Sow// 
because the appetible thing moves the appetite, 
introducing itself, as it were, to its intention, 
while the appetite moves towards the realiza- 
tion of the appetible thing, so that the move- 
ment ends where it began. Accordingly, the 
first change wrought in the appetite by the ap- 
petible thing is called love, and is nothing else 
than satisfaction in that thing; and from this 
satisfaction results a movement towards that 
same thing, and this movement is desire; and 
lastly, there is rest which is joy. Since, there- 
fore, love consists in a change wrought in the 
appetite by the appetible thing, it is evident that 
love is a passion : properly so called, according 
as it is in the concupiscible part; in a wider and 
extended sense, according as it is in the will. 

Reply Ohj. i. Since power denotes a principle 
of movement or action, Dionysius calls love a 
power in so far as it is a principle of movement 
in the appetite. 

Reply Obj, 2. Union belongs to love in so far 
as by reason of the satisfaction of the appetite, 
the lover stands in relation to that which he 
loves as though it were himself or part of him- 
self. Hence it is clear that love is not the very 

‘ PL 4a, 960. * PG 94, 940. 

■ Ethics, vin, 5 (nS7***8). 
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relation of union, but that union a result tit 
love. Hence, too, Dionysius says that is 
a unitive force” (Div, Norn, iv)/ and the 
Philosopher says that “union is the work of 
love.”® 

Reply Obj. 3. Although love docs not denote 
the movement of the appetite in tending to- 
wards the appetible object, yet it denotes that 
movement by which the appetite is changed 
by the appetible thing, so as to have satisfac- 
tion in it. 

► 

Article 3. Whether Love Is the Same as 
DUection? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
seems that love is the same as dilection. 

Objection i. For Dionysius says {Div. Nom. 
iv)’ that love is to dilection, “as four is to 
twice two, and as a rectilinear figure is to one 
composed of straight lines.” But these have the 
same meaning. Therefore love and dilection de- 
note the same thing. 

Obj. 2. Further, the movements of the ap- 
petite differ by reason of their objects. But the 
objects of dilection and love are the same. 
Therefore these are the same. 

Obj. 3. Further, if dilection and love differ, 
it seems that it is chiefly in the fact that **dilec- 
tion refers to good things, love to evil things, 
as some have maintained,” according to Augus- 
tine.® But they do not differ thus, because as 
Augustine says the holy Scripture uses both 
words in reference to either good or bad things. 
Therefore love and dilection do not differ; thus 
indeed Augustine concludes that “it is not one 
thing to speak of love, and another to speak of 
dilection.” 

On the contrary, Dionysius says {Div. Nom. 
iv)® that “some holy men have held that love 
means something more Godlike than dilection 
does.” 

I answer that, We find four words referring, 
in a way, to the same thing: namely love, dilec- 
tion, charity and friendship. They differ, how- 
ever, in this, that “friendship,” according to 
the Philosopher,*® “is like a habit, but love and 
dilection are expressed by way of act ot pas- 
sion”; and charity can be taken either way. 

Moreover these three express act in differ^pt 
ways. For love has a wider signification than 
the others, since every dilection or charity is 
love, but not vice versa. Because dilection 
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and therefore dilection is not in the concupis- 
ciblc power, but only in the will, and only in 
the rational nature. Charity denotes, in addition 
to love, a certain perfection of love, in so far as 
that which is loved is held to be of great price, 
as the word itself implies.^ 

Reply Obj. i. Dionysius is speaking of love 
and dilection, in so far as they are in the in- 
tellectual appetite; for thus love is the same 
as dilection. , 

Reply Obj. 2. The object of love is more gen- 
eral than the object of dilection, because love 
extends to more than dilection does, as stated 
above. 

Reply Obj. 3. Love and dilection differ, not 
in respect of good and evil, but as stated in the 
body of the article. Yet in the intellectual part 
love is the same as dilection. And it is in this 
sense that Augustine speaks of love in the pas- 
sage quoted; hence a little further on he adds 
that “a right will is a good love, and a wrong 
will is a bad love.” However, the fact that love, 
which is a concupiscible passion, inclines many 
to evil, is the reason why some assigned the 
difference spoken of.* 

Reply Obj. 4. The reason why some held* 
that, even when applied to the will itself, the 
word love signifies something more Godlike 
than dilection, was because love denotes a pas- 
sion, especially in so far as it is in the sensitive 
appetite; but dilection presupposes the judg- 
ment of reason. But it is possible for man to 
tend to God by love, being as it were passively 
drawn by Him, more than he can possibly be 
drawn to Him by his reason, which pertains 
to the nature of dilection, as stated above. And 
consequently love is more Godlike than dilec- 
tion. 

Article 4. Whether Love Is Properly Divided 
into Love of Friendship and Love of 
Concupiscence? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that love is not properly divided 
into love of friendship and love of concupi- 
scence.'* 

‘ Referring to the I.Atin earns (dear). 

* Anonymously mentioned by Augustine, City of God, 
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XXXII, 200); In Sent., ni, d. 28, a. 2 (BO xxviii, 537); 
Bonaventure, In Sent., u, d. 3. rt. n, a. 3. Q- i (QR n, 
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opher.® But habit cannot be a part of a division 
of passions. Therefore love is not properly 
divided into love of concupiscence and love of 
friendship. 

Obj. 2. Further, a thing cannot be divided 
by another member of the same division; for 
man is not a member of the same division as 
animal. But concupiscence is a member of the 
same division as love, as a passion distinct 
from love. Therefore concupiscence is not a 
division of love. 

Obj. 3. Further, according to the Philosopher® 
friendship is threefold, that which is founded 
on usefulness, that which is founded on pleas- 
ure, and that which is founded on goodness. 
But useful and pleasant friendship are not with- 
out concupiscence. Therefore concupiscence 
should not be divided against friendship. 

On the contrary y We are said to love certain 
things, because we desire them; thus “a man is 
said to love wine, on account of its sweetness 
which he desires,” as stated in the Topics? But 
we have no friendship for wine and the like 
things, as stated in the Ethics.^ Therefore love 
of concupiscence is distinct from love of friend- 
ship. 

/ answer that, As the Philosopher .says,® “to 
love is to wish good to someone.” Hence the 
movement of love has a twofold tendency : to- 
wards the good which a man wishes to someone, 
whether for himself or for another; and to- 
wards that to which he wishes some good. Ac- 
cordingly, man has love of concupi.scence to- 
wards the good that he wishes to another, and 
love of friendship towards him to whom he 
wishes good. 

Now the members of this division are related 
as primary and secondary, since that which is 
loved with the love of friendship is love abso- 
lutely and for itself; but that which is loved 
with the love of concupiscence is loved not 
absolutely and for itself, but for something else. 
For just as being per se is absolutely that which 
has being, while that which exists in another 
has relative being, so, because good is con- 
vertible with being, the good which itself has 
goodness is good absolutely; but that which is 
another’s good is a relative good. Consequently 
the love with which a thing is loved in order 
that it may have some good, is love absolutely, 
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while the loVc with which a thing is laved that 
it may be another’s good is relative love. 

Reply Obj, i. Love is not divided into friend- 
ship and concupiscence, but into love of friend- 
ship, and love of concupiscence. For a friend 
is, properly speaking, one to whom we wish 
good, while we are said to desire what we wish 
for ourselves. 

Hence the Reply to the Second Objection is 
evident. 

Reply Obj. 3. When friendship is based on 
usefulness or pleasure, a man does indeed wish 
his friend some good, and in this respect the 
character of friendship is preserved. But since 
he refers this good further to his own pleasure 
or use, the result is that friendship of the use- 
ful or pleasant, in so far as it is drawn to the 
love of concupiscence, loses the character of 
true friendship. 

QUESTION XXVII 
Of the cause of love 
{In Four Articles) 

We must now consider the cause of love, and 
under this head there are four points of in- 
quiry: (i) Whether good is the only cause of 
love? (2) Whether knowledge is a cause of 
love? (3) W’hether likeness is a cause of love? 
(4) Whether any other passion of the soul is 
the cause of love? 

Article i. Whether Good Is the Only 
Cause of Love? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
seems that good is not the only cause of love. 

Objection i. For good does not cause love, 
unless because it is loved. But it happens that 
evil also is loved, according to Ps. 10. 6: He 
that loveth iniquity y hateth his own soul; other- 
wise every love would be good. Therefore good 
is not the only cause of love. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Philosopher says' that 
“we love those w^ho acknowledge their evils.” 
Therefore it seems that evil is the cause of love, 

Obj. 3. Further, Dionysius says (Div, Norn. 
iv)* that “not the good only but also the beau- 
tiful is beloved by all.” 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De Trin. 
viii) “Assuredly, the good alone is beloved.” 
Therefore good alone is the cause of love. 

1 answer that. As stated above (q. xxvi, a. 
i), Love belongs to the appetitive power which 
is a passive power. Therefore its object stands 

* Rhetoric, n, 4 (isSi**?©). 
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in relation to it as the cause of its movetnent 
or act. Therefore the cause of love must 
properly be the object of love. Now the proper 
object of love is the good, because, as stated 
above (q. xxvi, aa. i, 2), love implies a cer- 
tain connaturalness or pleasingness (compla- 
centia) of the lover for the thing loved, and 
to everything, that thing which is connatural 
and proportionate to it is a good. It follows, 
therefore, that good is the proper cause of 
love. 

Reply Obj. 1. Evil is never loved except 
under the aspect of good, that is'to say, in so 
far as it is good in some respect, and is appre- 
hended as being good absolutely. And thus a 
certain love is evil in so far as it tends to that 
which is not absolutely a true good. It is in this 
way that man loves iniquity, in so far as, by 
means of iniquity, some good is gained ; pleas- 
ure, for instance, or money, or the like. 

Reply Obj. 2. Those who acknowledge their 
evils are loved, not for their evils, but because 
they acknowledge them, for it is a good thing 
to acknowledge one’s faults, in so far as it ex- 
cludes insincerity or hypocrisy. 

Reply Obj. 3. The beautiful is the same as 
the good, and they differ in aspect only. For 
since good is what all seek, that which calms 
the desire is implied in the notion of good, 
while that which calms the desire by being 
seen or knowm pertains to the notion of the 
beautiful. Consequently those senses especially 
have to do wdth the beautiful which are the best 
avenues of knowledge, namely, sight and hear- 
ing, as ministering to reason ; for we speak of 
beautiful sights and beautiful sounds. But in 
reference to the other objects of the other 
senses, we do not use the expression beautiful, 
for we do not speak of beautiful tastes, or of 
beautiful odours. Thus it is evident that beauty 
adds to goodness a relation to the knowing 
power, so that good means that which pleases 
absolutely the appetite, while the beautiful is 
something pleasant to apprehend. 

Article 2. Whether Knowledge Is a 
Cause of Love? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that knowledge is not a cause of 
love. 

Objection i. For it is due to love that a thing 
is sought. But some things are sought without 
being known, for instance, the sciences; for 
since “to have them is the same as to know 
them,” as Augustine says,^ if we knew them we 
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Aorfd hfive tbek, antf should not seek them. 
l%ierefore^kitowledge iiinot the cause of love. 

06 /. 3. Further^ to love what we know not 
seems like loving something more than we 
Imow it. But some things are loved more than 
they ate known; thus in this Ufe God can be 
loved in Himself, but cannot be known in Him- 
self. Therefore knowledge is not the cause of 
love. 

Obj. 3- Further, if knowledge were the cause 
of love, there would be no love where there is 
no knowledge. But in all things there is love, 
as Dionysius says {Div. Norn, iv) but there 
is not knowledge in all things. Therefore knowl- 
edge is not the cause of love. 

On the contrary, Augustine proves {De Trin, 
X, i)® that “none can love what he does not 
know,” 

/ answer that, As stated above (a. i), good is 
the cause of love, as being its object. But good 
is not the object of the appetite, except as ap- 
prehended. And therefore love demands some 
apprehension of the good that is loved. For this 
reason the Philosopher says® that “bodily sight 
is the beginning of sensitive love” ; and in like 
manner the contemplation of spiritual beauty 
or goodness is the beginning of spiritual love. 
Accordingly knowledge is the cause of love for 
the same reason as good is, which can be loved 
only if known. 

Reply Obj . I. He who seeks science is not en- 
tirely without knowledge of it, but knows some- 
thing about it already in some respect, either in a 
universal way, or in some one of its effects, or 
from having heard it commended, as Augustine 
says (De Trin. x, i)/ But to have it is not to 
know it in this way, but to know it perfectly. 

Reply Obj. 2. Something is required for the 
perfection of knowledge that is not requisite 
for the perfection of love. For knowledge per- 
tains to the reason, whose function consists 
in distinguishing things which in reality are 
United, and in uniting together, after a fashion, 
things that are distinct, by comparing one with 
another. CUftsequently the perfection of knowl- 
edge requires that man should know one by 
one all that is in a thing, such as its parts, 
powers, and properties. On the other hand, love 
is in the appetitive power, which regards a 
thing as it is in itself; therefore it suffices, for 
the perfection of love, that a thing be loved ac- 
cording as it is apprdbended in itself. Hence it 
is, therefore, that a thing is loved more than it 
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is knbwn, since it can be 
without being perfectly knom lbjbf k moS 
evident in regard to the sciences, which sqme 
love through having a certain summary knowflr 
edge of them; for instance, they know tjiat 
rhetoric is a science that enables man to per^ 
suade others, and this is what they love in 
rhetoric. The same applies to the love of God. 

Reply Obj. 3. Even natural love, which is in 
all things, is caused by a kind of knowledge, 
not indeed existing in natural things themselves, 
but in Him. Who created their nature, as stated 
above (q. xxvi, a. i; cf. Part I, q. vi, a. i. 
Reply 2). 

Article 3. Whether Likeness Is a Cause 
of Love? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that likeness is not a cause of love. 

Objection i. For the same thing is not the 
cause of contraries. But likeness is the cause of 
hatred, for it is written (Prov. 13. 10) that 
among the proud there are always contentions; 
and the Philosopher says® that potters quarrel 
with one another. Therefore likeness is not a 
cause of love. 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine says* that a man 
loves in another that which he would not be 
himself ; thus he loves an actor, but would not 
himself be an actor. But it would not be so if like- 
ness were the proper cause of love, for in that 
case a man would love in another that which he 
possesses himself, or would like to possess. 
Therefore likeness is not a cause of love. 

Obj. 3. Further, everyone loves that which 
he needs, even if he have it not; thus a sick 
man loves health, and a poor man loves riches. 
But in so far as he needs them and lacks them, 
he is unlike them. Therefore not only likeness 
but also unlikeness is a cause of love. 

Obj. 4. Further, the Philosopher says^ that 
“we love those who bestow money and health 
on us; and also those who retain their friend- 
ship for the dead.” But all are not such. There- 
fore likeness is not a cause of love. 

On the contrary, It is written (Ecclus. 13, 
19): Every beast loveth its like. 

I answer that. Likeness, properly speaking, is 
a cause of love. But it must be observed that 
likeness between things is twofold. One kind of 
likeness arises from each thing having the same 
quality actually; for example, two things hav- 
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whitened are S4id to be alike. Anotbei^ kind 
of b'keoesa arisegirc^ one thkig having poten* 
tially and by way of inclmation^ a quality which 
the-Other has actually; thus we may say that a 
heavy body existing outside its proper place is 
like another heavy body that exists in its proper 
place. Or again, according as potency bears a 
resemblance to its act, since act is contained, 
in a manner, in the potency itself. 

Accordingly the first kind of likeness causes 
love of friendship or well-wishing. For the very 
fact that two men are alike, having, as it were, 
one form, makes them to be, in a manner, one 
in that form; thus two men are one thing in 
the species of humanity, and two white men 
are one thing in whiteness. Hence the affections 
of one tend to the other, as being one with him, 
and he wishes good to him as to himself. But 
the second kind of likeness causes love of con- 
cupiscence, or friendship founded on usefulness 
or pleasure; because whatever is in potency, as 
such, has the desire for its act, and it takes 
pleasure in its realization, if it be a sentient 
and cognitive being. 

Now it has been stated above (q. xxvi, a. 4), 
that in the love of concupiscence, the lover, 
properly speaking, loves himself, in willing the 
good that he desires. But a man loves himself 
more than another, because he is one with him- 
self substantially, while with another he is one 
only in the likeness of some form. Consequently, 
if this other’s likeness to him arising from the 
participation of a form hinders him from gain- 
ing the good that he loves, he becomes hateful 
to him, not for being like him, but for hinder- 
ing him from gaining his own good. This is why 
potters quarrel among themselves, because they 
hinder one another’s gain, and why there are 
contentions among the proud, because they 
hinder one another in attaining the position 
they covet. 

Hence the Reply to the First Objection is 
evident. 

Reply Obj, 2. Even when a man loves in 
another what he does not love in himself, there 
is a certain likeness of proportionality, because 
as the latter is to that which is loved in him, so 
is the former to that which he loves in himself ; 
for instance, if a good singer love a good writer, 
we can see a likeness of proportion, according 
as each one has that which is becoming to him 
in respect of his art. 

Reply Obj. 3. He that loves what he needs 
bears a likeness to what he loves, as potency 
bears a likeness to its act, as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 4. According to the same likeness 


of pc^cy t0 ibl act» tbe map 

man who is liberal^ in so lar as he expects 
him something which he desires. The satpe ^ 
plies to the man who is constant in his 
ship as compared to one who is inconstant. For 
in either case friendship seems to be based on: 
usefulness. We might also say that although 
not all men have these virtues in the complete 
habit, yet they have them according to certain, 
seminal principles in the reason, in force of 
which principles the man who is not Virtuous 
loves the virtuous man, as being in conformity 
with his own natural reason. 

Article 4. Whether Any Other Passion 
of the Soul Is a Cause of Love? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that some other passion can be the 
cause of love. 

Objection i. For the Philosopher says^ that 
some are loved for the sake of the pleasure they 
give. But pleasure is a passion. Therefore an- 
other passion is a cause of love. 

Obj. 2. Further, desire is a passion. But wp 
love some because we desire to receive some^ 
thing from them, as happens in every friend- 
ship based on usefulness. Therefore another 
passion is a cause of love. 

Obj. 3. Further, Augustine says (Z>e Trin, x, 
i) “When we have no hope of getting a thing, 
we love it but half-heartedly or not at all, 
even if we see how beautiful it is.” 

On the contrary, All the other emotions of 
the soul are caused by love, as Augustine says.^ 

/ answer that, There is no other passion of 
the soul that does not presuppose love of some 
kind. The reason is that every other passion 
of the soul denotes either movement towards 
something, or rest in something. Now every 
movement towards something, or rest in some- 
thing, arises from some kinship or aptness to 
that thing; and this pertains to the notion of 
love. Therefore it is not possible for any other 
passion of the soul to be universally the cause 
of every love. But if may happen that some 
other passion is the cause of some particular 
love, just as one good is the cause of another. 

Reply Obj, i. When a man loves a thing for 
the pleasure it affords, his love is indeed caused 
by i^easure, but that very pleasure is caused, 
in its turn, by another prece^ng love; for none 
takes pleasure save in that which is loved in 
some way. 

Reply Obj. 2. De.<ire for a thing always pre- 
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thing can be the cause of another thing being 
loved; thus he that desires money, for this 
reason loves him from whom he receives it. 

Reply Obj, 3. Hope causes or increases love; 
both by reason of pleasure, because it causes 
pleasure, and by reason of desire, because hope 
strengthens desire, since we do not desire so 
intensely that which we have no hope of re- 
ceiving. Nevertheless hope itself is of a good 
that is loved. 

QUESTION XXVIII 
Of the effects of love 
(In Six Articles) 

We now have to consider the effects of love, un- 
der which head there are six points of inquiry: 
(i) Whether union is an effect of love? (2) 
Whether mutual indwelling is an effect of love? 
(3) Whether ecstasy is an effect of love? (4) 
Whether zeal is an effect of love? (5) Whether 
love is a passion that is hurtful to the lover? 
(6) Whether love is cause of all that the lover 
does? 

Article i. Whether Union Is an Effect of Love? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It would 
seem that union is not an effect of love. 

Objection i. For absence is contrary to union 
But love is compatible with absence, for the 
Apostle says (Gal. 4. 18) : Be zealous for that 
which is good in a good thing always (speaking 
of himself, according to a gloss), ^ and not only 
when I am present with you. Therefore union is 
not an effect of love. 

Obj. 2. Further, every union is either accord- 
ing to essence, — thus form is united to matter, 
accident to subject, and a part to the whole, 
or to another part in order to make up the whole 
— or according to likeness, in genus, species, or 
accident. But love does not cause union of es- 
sence; otherwise love could not be between 
things essentially distinct. On the other hand, 
love does ndt cause union of likeness, but rather 
is caused by it, as stated above f q. xxvir, a. 3). 
Therefore union is not an effect of love. 

Obj. 3. Further, the sense in act is the sen- 
sible in act, and the intellect in act is the thing 
actually understood. But the lover in act is not 
the thing loved in act. Therefore union is the 
effect of knowledge rather than of love. 

On the contrary, Dionysius says (Div. Norn. 
iv)® that every love is “a unitive force.” 

^Glossa interl, (^T, 85V); Glossa Lombardi (PL 192, 
14 s). * Sect. 12 (PG 3. 7og). 


thing loved is twofold. The hrst is real union; 
for instance, when the thing loved is present 
with the lover. The second is union of affection, 
and this union must be considered in relation to 
the preceding apprehension; for movement of 
the appetite follows apprehension. Now love be- 
ing twofold, namely, love of concupiscence, and 
love of friendship, each of these arises from a 
kind of apprehension of the oneness of the thing 
loved with the lover. For when we love a thing 
by desiring it, we apprehend it as belonging to 
our well-being. In like manner when a man 
loves another with the love of friendship, he 
wills good to him, just as he wills good to him- 
self ; and so he apprehends him as his other self, 
in so far, namely, as he wills good to him as to 
himself. Hence a friend is called a man’s “other 
self,”® and Augustine says,^ “Well did one say 
to his friend: Thou half of my soul.” 

The first of these unions is caused effectively 
by love, because love moves man to desire and 
seek the presence of the being loved, as of some- 
thing suitable and belonging to him. The sec- 
ond union is caused formally by love because 
love itself is this union or bond. In this sense 
Augustine says (De Trin. viii, 10)® that “love 
is a vital principle uniting, or seeking to unite 
two together, the lover, namely, and the be- 
loved.” For in describing it as uniting he refers 
to the union of affection, without which there 
is no love ; and in saying that it seeks to unite, he 
refers to real union. 

Reply Obj. i. This argument is true of real 
union. That is necessary to pleasure as being 
its cause. Desire implies the real absence of the 
being loved, but love ren-,ains whether the be- 
ing loved be absent or present. 

Reply Obj. 2. Union has a threefold relation 
to love. There is a union which causes love, and 
thi.*^ is substantial union, as regards the love with 
ivhich one loves oneself; while as regards the 
love with which one loves other things, it is the 
union of likeness, as stated above (q. xxvii, a. 
3). There is also a union which is essentially 
love itself. This union is according to a bond of 
affection, and is likened to substantial union, in 
so far as the lover stands to the object of his 
love as to himself, if it be love of friendship; as 
to something belonging to himself, if it be love 
of concupiscence. Again there is a union which 
is the effect of love. This is real union, which the 
lover seeks with the object of his love. Moreover 

•Aristotle, Ethics, ix, 4 (1166*31); cf. ix, 9 (ii69*>6). 

• Confessions, iv, ii (PL 32, 698). 

* PL 42, 960. 
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thifi toiion is in keeping with the demands of 
love, for as the Philosopher relates,^ *‘Arts- 
tophanes stated that lovers would wish to be 
imited both into one,” but since “this would re- 
sult in either one or both being destroyed,” 
they seek a suitable and becoming union, — ^to 
live together^ speak together, and be united in 
other like things. 

Reply Obj. 3. Knowledge is perfected by the 
thing l^own being united, through its likeness, 
to the knower. But the effect of love is that 
the thing itself which is loved, is, in a way, 
united to the lover, as stated above. Conse- 
quently love is more of a unifying force than 
knowledge. 

Article 2. Whether Mutal Indwelling Is an 
Eject of Love? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
.seems that love does not cause mutual indwell- 
ing, so that the lover is in the beloved and vice 
versa. 

Objection i. For that which is in another is 
contained by it. But the same thing cannot be 
both container and contents. Therefore love 
cannot cause mutual indwelling, .so that the lover 
is in the beloved and vice versa. 

Obj. 2. Further, nothing can penetrate within 
a whole, except by means of a division of the 
whole. But it is the function of the reason, not 
of the appetite where love resides, to divide 
things that are really united. Therefore mutual 
indwelling is not an effect of love. 

Obj. 3. Further, if through love the lover is 
in the beloved and vice versa, it follows that 
the beloved is united to the lover in the same 
way as the lover is united to the beloved. But 
the union itself is love, as stated above (a. i). 
Therefore it follows that the lover is always 
loved by the object of his love, which is evi- 
dently false. Therefore mutual indwelling is not 
an effect of love. 

On the contrary, It is written (I John 4.16) : 
He that abideth in charity abideth in God, and 
God in him. Now charity is the love of God. 
Therefore, for the same reason, every love 
makes the beloved to be in the lover, and vice 
versa. 

I answer that, This effect of mutual indwell- 
ing may be understood as referring both to the 
apprehensive and to the appetitive power. For 
as to the apprehensive power, the beloved is 
said to be in the lover in so far as the beloved 
abides in the apprehension of the lover, accord- 

^ Politics, u, 4 cf. Plato. Symposium iWi 

192). 


ingto Phil. X, T^Par that I ham yminmy heart 
But the lover is said to be in the beloved ac- 
cording to apprehension in so far as the lover 
is not satisfied with a superficial apprehension 
of the beloved, but strives to gain an intimate 
knowledge of each thing pertaining to the be- 
loved, so as to penetrate into his very soul. 
Thus it is written concerning the Holy Ghost, Who 
is God’s Love, that He searcheth all things, yea 
the deep things of God (I Cor. 2. 10). 

As to the appetitive power, the object loved 
is said to be in the lover, because it is in his 
affections by a kind of satisfaction, causing him 
either to take pleasure in it, or in its good, when 
present ; or, in the absence of the object loved, 
by his longing, to tend towards it with the love 
of concupiscence, or towards the good that he 
wills to the beloved, with the love of friendship, 
not indeed from any extrinsic cause (as when 
we desire one thing on account of another, or 
wish good to another on account of something 
else), but because the satisfaction in the beloved 
is rooted in the lover’s heart. For this reason 
we speak of love as being intimate, and of the 
bowels of charity. 

On the other hand, the lover is in the beloved 
by the love of concupiscence and by the love of 
friendship, but not in the same way. For the love 
of concupiscence does not find rest in any ex- 
ternal or superficial possession or enjoyment of 
the beloved, but seeks to possess the beloved 
perfectly, by penetrating into his heart, as it 
were. But in the love of friendship the lover 
is in the beloved in the sense that he regards 
what is good or evil to his friend, as being so to 
himself and his friend’s will as his own, so that 
it seems as though he felt the good or suffered 
the evil in the person of his friend. Hence “it is 
the way of friends to desire the same things, and 
to grieve and rejoice at the same,” as the Philos- 
opher says.* Consequently in so far as he con- 
siders what affects his friend as affecting him- 
self, the lover seems to be in the beloved, as 
though he were become one with him; but in 
so far as, on the other hand, he wills and acts 
for his friend’s sake as for his own sake, look- 
ing on his friend as identified with himself, 
thus the beloved is in the lover. 

In yet a third way, mutual indwelling in the 
love of friendship can be understood in regard 
to reciprocal love, in so far as friends return 
love for love, and desire and do good things for 
one another. 

Reply Obj. 1. The beloved is contained in 
the lover by being impressed on his affection 

» Bthics, IX, 3 (ii6s**27); RlrntmtU, n. 14 (i38x*3)‘ 
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A On tbjB 

oth^ar tibelow i$ ccrnt#!^^ in the beloved 

beeaii«j .the lover penetrates, so to speak* into 
the beloved For nothin hinders a thing from 
bdng both container and contents in different 
miys. Just as a genus^ is contained in its species, 
and vice versa. 

R^ply Obj. 2, The apprehension of the reason 
precedes the movement of love. Consequently, 
just as the reason divides, so does the movement 
of love penetrate into the beloved, as was ex- 
plained above. 

Reply Obj. 3. This argument is true of the 
third kind of mutual indwelling, which is not 
to be found in every kind of love. 

ilRTiCLE 3. Whether Bestasy Is an Effect 
of Level 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that ecstasy is not an effect of love. 

Objection i. For ecstasy seems to imply loss 
of reason. But love does not always result in loss 
of reason, for lovers are masters of themselves 
at times. Therefore love does not cause ecstasy* 

Obj. 2. Further, the lover desires the beloved 
to be united to him. Therefore he draws the 
beloved to himself, rather than proceeding to 
the beloved, going forth out from himself as 
it were. 

Obj. 3. Further, love unites the beloved to the 
Jovex:, as stated above (a. i). If, therefore, the 
lover goes out from himself in order to proceed 
tp the beloved, it follows that the lover always 
loves the beloved more than himself, which is 
evidently false. Therefore ecstasy is not an 
effect of love. 

On the contrary, Dionysius says (Div. Norn. 
iv)^ that “the Divine love produces ecstasy,” 
mid that “God Himself suffered ecstasy through 
love.” Since therefore according to the same 
author (ibid.), every love is a participated like- 
ness of the Divine Love, it seems that every 
love causes ecstasy. 

I answer that. To suffer ecstasy means to be* 
placed outside oneself. This happens as to the 
apprehensive power and as to the appetitive 
power. As to the apprehensive power, a man is 
said to be placed outside himself when he is 
placed outside the knowledge proper to him. 
Hiis may be due to his being raised to a higher 
knowledge; thus, a man is said to suffer ecstasy 
because he is placed outside the connatural ap- 
prehension of his sense and reason, when he is 
raised up $0 as to comprehend things that sur- 
pass sense and reason. Or it may be due to his 
^Sect.i3(PQs.V*«): 


being xgat down Jnto a state of 
thus a man may be said to suffer ecstasy when 
he is overcome by violent passion pxr madness* 
As to the appetitive part, a man is said to suffer 
ecstasy when the appetite is borne towards 
something else, so that it goes forth out from 
itself, as it were. 

The first of these ecstasies is caused by love 
by way of disposition, in so far, namely, as love 
makes the beloved to dwellin the lover’s mind, 
as stated above (a. 2) ; and Uie more we giveour 
mind to one thing, the less we think of others. 
The second ecstasy is caused by love directly; 
by love of friendship, absolutely, by love of 
concupiscence, not absolutely but in a relative 
sense. Because in love of concupiscence, the 
lover is taken out from himself, in a certain 
sense; in so far, namely, as not being satisfied 
with enjoying the good that he has, he seeks to 
enjoy something outside himself. But since he 
seeks to have this extrinsic good for himself, he 
does not go out from himself absolutely, and 
this affection remains finally within him. On the 
other hand, in the love of friendship, a man’s 
affection goes out from itself absolutely, be- 
cause he wishes and does good to his friend, as it 
were, caring and providing for him, for his sake. 

Reply Obj. 1. This argument is true of the 
first kind of ecstasy. 

Reply Obj. 2. This argument applies to love of 
concupiscence, which, as stated above, does not 
cause ecstasy absolutely. 

Reply Obj. 3. He who loves, goes out from 
himself, in so far as he wills the good of his 
friend and works for it. Yet he does not will the 
good of his friend more than his own good, and 
so it does not follow that be loves another more 
than himself. 

Article 4. Whether Zeal Is an Effect of Love? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
seems that zeal is not an effect of love. 

Objection i. For zeal is a principle of con- 
tention; therefore it is written (I Cor. 3. 3): 
Whereas there is among you zeal (Douay , — enr 
vying) and contention, etc. But contention is 
contrary to love. Therefore zeal is not an effect 
of love. 

Obj. 2. Further, the object of love is the good, 
which communicates itself to others. But zeal 
is opposed to communication, since it seems 
an effect of zeal that a man refuses to share the 
object of his love with another; thus husbands 
are said to be jealous of (zelare) their wives b^ 
cause they will not share them with others. 
Therefore zeal is not an effect of love. 
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Obfi Fartker, there is no zeal ydihmxi 
hatred, a$ neither is there without love; for it 
is written (Ps. 72. 3) : I had a zecU on occasion of , 
the ixficked. Therefore it should not be set down 
as an effect of love any more than of hatred. 

On the contrary, Dionysius says (Div. Norn. 
iv) “God is said to be a Zealot, on account of 
this great love for all things,” 

/ answer that, Zeal, whatever way we take it 
arises from the intensity of love. For it is evident 
that the more intensely a power tends to any- 
thing, the more vigorously it withstands opposi- 
tion or resistance. Since therefore “love is a 
movement towards the object loved,” as Augus- 
tine says,* an intense love seeks to remove every- 
thing that opposes it. 

But this happens in different ways according 
to love of concupiscence and love of friend- 
ship, For in love of concupiscence he who de- 
sires something intensely is moved against all 
that hinders his gaining or quietly enjoying the 
object of his love. It is thus that husbands are 
said to be jealous of their wives, lest associa- 
tion with others prove a hindrance to their ex- 
clusive individual rights. In like manner those 
who seek to excel are moved against those who 
seem to excel, as though these were a hindrance 
to their excelling. And this is the zeal of envy, 
of which it is written (Ps. 36. i) : Be not emu- 
lous of evil doers, nor envy (zelaveris) them 
that work iniquity. 

On the other hand, love of friendship seeks 
the friend’s good. Therefore, when it is intense, 
it causes a man to be moved against everything 
that opposes the friend’s good. In this respect, 
a man is said to be zealous on behalf of his 
friend, when he makes a point of ref)elling what- 
ever may be said or done against his friend’s 
good. In this way, too, a man is said to be zeal- 
ous on God’s behalf, when he endeavours, to the 
best of his means, to repel whatever is contrary 
to the honour or will of God; according to III 
Kings 19. 14: With zeal have I been zealous 
for the Lord of hosts. Again on the w^ords of 
John 2. 17: The zeal of Thy house hath eaten 
me up, a gloss says® that “a man is eaten up with 
a good zeal, who strives to remedy whatever evU 
he perceives; and if he cannot, bears with it 
and laments it.” 

Reply Ohj. i. The Apostle is speaking in this 
passage of the zeal of envy, which is indeed the 
cause of contention, not against the object of 

*Sect. 13 (PG3. 712). 

■ QQ. txxxni, Qu. 3S (PL AX>. * 3 )- 

■ ^ssa Of Ain., (v, IQ3E)— Aug., In Joann., tract X, on 
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love, but for it, that 

posed to 'it. 

Reply Obf. 2, Gpod is loved k so far af ft 
can be communicated to the lover. Conae** 
quently whatever hinders the perfection of this 
communication becomes hateful. Thus zeal 
arises from love of good. But through defect of 
goodness, it happens that certain small goods 
cannot, in their entirety, be possessed by many 
at the same time; and from the love of such 
things arises the zeal of envy. But it does not 
arise, properly speaking, in the case of those 
things w^hich in their entirety can be possessed 
by many; for no one envies another the knowl- 
edge of truth, which can be known entirely by, 
many except perhaps one may envy another his 
superiority in the knowledge of it. 

Reply Obj. 3. The very fact that a man hates 
whatever is opposed to the object of his love 
is the effect of love. Hence zeal is set down as 
an effect of love rather than of hatred. 

Article 5. Whether Love Is a Passion 
That Wounds the Lover? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Articht It 
would seem that love wounds the lover,^ 

Objection i. For languor denotes a hurt in 
the one that languishes. But love causes languoT, 
for it is written (Cant. 2. 5) : Stay me up with 
flowers, compass me about with apples; because 
I languish with love. Therefore love is a wound- 
ing passion. 

Obj. 2. Futher, melting is a kind of dissolution. 
But love melts that in which it is, for it is written 
(Cant. 5. 6) : My soul melted when my beloved 
spoke. Therefore love is a dissolvent and, there- 
fore it is a corruptive and a wounding passion. 

Obj. 3. Further, fervour denotes a certain ex- 
cess of heat, which excess has a corruptive 
effect. But love causes fervour, fbr Dionysius 
(CcbI. Hier. vii)® in enumerating the properties 
belonging to the Seraphim’s love, includes hot 
and piercing and most fervent. Moreover it. is 
said of love (Cant. S. 6) that its lamps are fire 
and flames. Therefore love is a wounding and 
corruptive passion. 

On the contrary, Dionysius says {Div, Nom. 
iv)® that “everything loves itself with a lovt 
that holds it together,” that is, that preserves it 
Therefore love is not a wounding passion, but 
rather one that preserves and perfects, 

I answer that, As stated above (q. X 3 CVt, M. 
I, 2; Q, xxvn, A. x), love denotes a certain 

*Cf. Httgk of St. Victor, In Bier. CoS. S. Bionyaii, vi 
(PL i 75 r Z044); see also Rousselot, ProNime it Vmowr 
(p. 6s-^). • Sect. I, (PG3, 405). •SecL *0 <PG3, 70B). 
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adapting of the appetitive power to some good. 
Now nothing is hurt by being adapted to that 
whith is suitable to it ; rather, if possible, it is 
perfected and bettered. But if a thing be adapted 
to that which is not suitable to it, it is hurt and 
made worse by it. Consequently love of a suita- 
ble good perfects and betters the lover; but 
love of a good which is unsuitable to the lover, 
wounds and worsens him. And so man is per- 
fected and bettered chiefly by the love of God, 
but is wounded and worsened by the love of sin, 
according to Osee g. lo: They became ahomi- 
nahle, as those things which they loved. 

And let this be understood as applying to love 
in respect to what is formal in it, that is, in re- 
gard to the appetite. But in respect to what is 
material in the passion of love, that is, a cer- 
tain bodily change, it happens that love is 
hurtful by reason of this change being excessive, 
just as it happens in the senses, and in every 
act of a power of the soul that is exercised 
through the change of some bodily organ. 

In reply to the objections, it is to be observed 
that four proximate effects may be ascribed 
to love: namely, melting, enjoyment, languor, 
and fervour. Of these the first is melting, which 
is opposed to freezing. For things that are 
frozen, are closely bound together, so as to be 
hard to pierce. But it pertains to love that the 
appetite is fitted to receive the good which is 
loved, in so far as the object loved is in the 
lover, as stated above (a. 2). Consequently 
the freezing or hardening of the heart is a dis- 
position incompatible with love, while melting 
denotes a softening of the heart, by which the 
heart shows itself to be ready for the entrance 
of the beloved. If, then, the beloved is present 
and possessed, pleasure or enjoyment ensues. 
But if the beloved be absent, two passions arise: 
namely, sadness at its absence, which is de- 
noted by languor (hence Tully in De Tuscul, 
QU(PSt. iii* applies the term ailment chiefly to 
sadness), and an intense desire to possess the 
beloved, which is signified by fervour. And these 
are the effects of love considered formally, ac- 
cording to the relation of the appetitive power 
to its object. But in the passion of love, other 
effects ensue, proportionate to the above, ac- 
cording to change in the organ. 

Article 6. Whether Love Is Cause of 
All That the Lover Does? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It 
seems that the lover does not everything from 
love. 

» Chap. II (DD IV, 7). 


Objection i. For love is a passion, as stated 
above (q. xxvi, a. a). But man does not do 
everything from passion: some things he does 
from choice, and some things from ignorance, 
as stated in the Ethics} Therefore man does 
not everything that he does, from love. 

Obj. 2. Further, the appetite is a principle of 
movement and action in all animals, as stated in 
the book on the Soul} If, therefore, whatever 
a man does, is done from love, the other pas- 
sions of the appetitive part are superfluous. 

Obj. 3. Further, nothing is produced at one 
and the same time by contrary causes. But some 
things are done from hatred. Therefore all 
things are not done from love. 

On the contrary, Dionysius says {Div. Norn. 
iv)^ that “all things, whatever they do, they 
do for the love of good.” 

I answer that, Every agent acts for an end, 
as stated above (q. i, a. 2). Now the end is the 
good desired and loved by each one. Therefore 
it is evident that every agent, whatever it be, 
does every action from love of some kind. 

Reply Obj. i. This objection takes love as a 
passion existing in the sensitive appetite. But 
here we are speaking of love in a general sense, 
according as it includes intellectual, rational, 
animal, and natural love; for it is in this sense 
that Dionysius speaks of love in chap, iv of De 
Divinis Nominibus. 

Reply Obj. 2. As stated above (a. 5) desire, 
sadness and pleasure, and consequently all the 
other passions of the soul, result from love. 
Therefore every act that proceeds from any 
passion proceeds also from love as from a first 
cause. And so the other passions, which are 
proximate causes, are nc’ superfluous. 

Reply Obj. 3. Hatred also is caused by love, 
as we shall state further on (q. xxix, a. 2). 

QUESTION XXIX 
Of hatred 
{In Six Articles) 

We must now consider hatred, concerning 
which there arc six points of inquiry: (i) 
Whether evil is the cause and the object of 
hatred? (2) Whether love is the cause of 
hatred? (3) Whether hatred is stronger than 
love? (4) Whether a man can hate himself 
(5) Whether a man can hate the truth? (6) 
Whether a thing can be the object of universal 
hatred? 

* Aristotle, v, 8 (ii35*>2i;*‘25; ii36*6). 

* Aristotle, m, 10 (433*21). 

^ Sect. 10 (PG 3, 708). 
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Article i. Whether Evil Js the Cause 
and Object of Hatred? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
seems that evil is not the object and cause of 
hatred. 

Objection i. For everything that exists, as 
suchi is good. If therefore evil is the object of 
hatred, it follows that nothing but the lack 
of something can be the object of hatred, which 
is clearly untrue. 

Obj, 2. Further, hatred of evil is praise- 
worthy; hence (II Machab. 3. i) some are 
praised for that the laws were very well kept, 
because of the godliness of Onias the high- 
priest, and the hatred their soids (Douay, — his 
soul) had of evil. If, therefore, nothing but 
evil be the object of hatred, it would follow that 
all hatred is commendable. And this is clearly 
false. 

Obj. 3. Further, the same thing is not at the 
same time both good and evil. But the same 
thing is lovable and hateful to different sub- 
jects. Therefore hatred is not only of evil, but 
also of good. 

On the contrary, Hatred is the opposite of 
love. But the object of love is good, as stated 
above (q. xxvi, a. i ; q. xxvri, a. 1). Therefore 
the object of hatred is evil. 

/ answer that, Since the natural appetite is 
the result of some apprehension (though this 
apprehension is not in the same subject as the 
natural appetite), it seems that what applies to 
the inclination of the natural appetite, applies 
also to the animal appetite, which does result 
from an apprehension in the same subject, as 
stated above (q. xxvi, a. i). Now, with regard 
to the natural appetite, it is evident that just 
as each thing is naturally attuned and adapted 
to that which is suitable to it, in w^hich natural 
love consists, so has it a natural dissonance 
from that which opposes and destroys it; and 
this is natural hatred. Hence therefore, in the 
animal appetite, or in the intellectual appetite, 
love is a certain harmony of the appetite with 
that which is apprehended as suitable, while 
hatred is a certain dissonance of the appetite 
from that which is apprehended as repugnant 
and hurtful. Now, just as whatever is suitable, 
as such, bears the aspect of good, so whatever 
is repugnant, as such, bears the aspect of evil. 
And therefore, just as good is the object of 
love, so evil is the object of hatred. 

Reply Obj. i. Being* as such has not the 
aspect of incompatibility but only of fitting- 
ness, because all things agree in being. But 
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being, in so M as it k th£s deteiminate being, 
has an aspect of incompatibility to sonle deters 
minate being. And in this way, one being is 
hateful to another, and is eAdl; though not in 
itself, but by comparison with something else. 

Reply Obj. 2. Just as a thing may be appre- 
hended as good, when it is not truly good, so a 
thing may be apprehended as evil, although it 
is not truly evil. Hence it happens sometimes 
that neither hatred of evil nor love of good is 
good. 

Reply Obj. 3. To different things the same 
thing may be lovable or hateful, in respect of 
the natural appetite, owing to one and the same 
thing being naturally suitable to one thing and 
naturally unsuitable to another; thus heat is 
accordant with fire and not accordant with 
water. But in respect of the animal appetite, it 
is owing to one and the same thing being ap- 
prehended by one as good, by another as bad. 

Article 2. Whether Love Is a Cause of Hatred? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
w^ould seem that love is not a cause of hatred. 

Objection i. For “the opposite members of a 
division are naturally simultaneous.’^^ But love 
and hatred are opposite members of a division, 
since they are contrary to one another. There- 
fore they are naturally simultaneous. Therefore 
love is not the cause of hatred. 

Obj. 2. Further, of two contraries, one is not 
the cause of the other. But love and hatred are 
contraries. Therefore love is not the cause of 
hatred. 

Obj. 3. Further, that which follows is not the 
cause of that which precedes. But it seems that 
hatred precedes love, since hatred implies a 
turning away from evil, and love implies a 
turning towards good. Therefore love is not the 
cause of hatred. 

On the contrary, Augustine says^ that all 
emotions are caused by love. Therefore hatred 
also, since it is an emotion of the soul, is caused 
by love. 

I answer that, As stated above (a. i), love 
consists in a certain agreement of the lover with 
the thing loved, while hatred consists in a cer- 
tain disagreement or dissonance. Now we 
should consider in each thing what agrees with 
it, before that which disagrees, since a thing 
disagrees with another through destroying or 
hindering that which agrees with it. Conse- 
quently love must precede hatred, and nothing 
is hated save through being contrary to a suit- 

^ Aristotle, Categories, 13 (i4**33). 

* City 0/ God, XIV, 7 (PL 4I1 4 io). , 
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thimsf, wMeh is lovfd. And bence it is that 
evs0jrjr hatmJ is 

' ttef^ OA/. i. The^iopposit^ members of a 
division' are sometimes naturally simultaneous, 
both reaUy and logically; for instance, two 
species of animal, or two ipecies of colour. 
Sometimes they are simultaneous logically, 
while, in reality, one precedes, and causes the 
other; for instance, the species of numbers, 
Hgures and movements. Sometimes they are 
not simultaneous either really or logically; for 
instance, substance and accident, for substance 
is in reality the cause of accident, and being 
is predicated of substance before it is predicated 
of accident by a priority of reason, because it 
as not predicated of accident except in so far as 
the latter is in substance. Now love and hatred 
are naturally simultaneous logically, but not 
really. And so nothing hinders love from being 
the cause of hatred. 

Reply Ohj, 2. Love and hatred are contraries 
if considered in respect of the same thing. But 
if taken in respect of contraries, they are not 
themselves contrary, but consequent to one 
another; for it amounts to the same that one 
love a certain thing, or that one hate its con- 
trary. Thus love of one thing is the cause of 
one’s hating its contrary. 

Reply Obj, 3. In the order of execution, the 
turning away from one term precedes the turn- 
ing towards the other. But the reverse is the 
case in the order of intention, since approach 
to one term is the reason for turning away from 
the other. Now the appetitive movement per- 
tains rather to the order of intention than to 
that of execution. Therefore love precedes 
hatred because each is an appetitive movement. 

Article 3. Whether Hatred Is Stronger 
Than Love? 

We proceed thus to the Thvrd Article: It 
would seem that hatred is stronger than love. 

Objection 1. For Augustine says (qq. Lxxxni, 
qu. 36) “There is no one who does not flee 
from pain more than he desires pleasure.” But 
flight from pain pertains to hatred, while desire 
for pleasure belongs to love. Ttoefore hatred 
is stronger than love. 

Obj. 2. Further, the weaker is overcome by 
the stronger. But love is overcome by hatred, 
when, that is to say, love is turned into hatred. 
Therefore hatred is stronger than love. 

Obj. 3, Further, the emotions of the soul are 
shown by their eflects. But man insists more 
on repelling what is hateful than on seeking 

^ PL 40, 25. 


what is pleasant; thus also irra^onal animab 
refrain from pleasure fiiw fokr of the vdripr, as 
Augustine instances {lot\ citi), Ihiereforis 
hatred is stronger than love^ 

On the contrary, Good is stronger than 
because evil does nothing except in virtue of 
good, as Dionysius says {Div, Norn, iv),* But 
hatred and love xliffer according to the .dif^ 
ference of good and evil. Therefore hatred is 
stronger than love. 

/ answer that, It is impossible for an effect to 
be stronger than its cause. Now every hatred 
arises from some love as its cause, as above 
stated ( a . 2). Therefore it is impossible abso- 
lutely for hatred to be stronger than love. 

But furthermore, love must be stronger, ab- 
solutely speaking, than hatred. Because a thing 
is moved to the end more strongly than to the 
means. Now turning away from evil is ordered 
as a means to the gaming of good, as to amend. 
Therefore, absolutely speaking, the soul’s move- 
ment in respect of good is stronger than its 
movement in respect of evil. 

Nevertheless hatred sometimes seems to be 
stronger than love, for two reasons. First, be- 
cause hatred is more keenly felt than love. For, 
since the sensitive perception is accompanied 
by a certain change, when once the change has 
been received it is not felt so keenly as in the 
moment of being changed. Hence the heat of a 
hectic fever, though greater, is nevertheless not 
felt so much as the heat of a tertian fever, be- 
cause the heat of the hectic fever is, as it were, 
habitual and like a second nature. For this rea- 
son, love is felt more keenly in the absence of 
the object loved; thus Augustine says (De 
Trin. x, 12)® that “love is felt more keenly 
when we lack what we love.” And for the same 
reason, the unbecomingness of that which is 
hated is felt more keenly than the becomingness 
of that which is loved. Secondly, because com- 
parison is made between a hatred and a love 
which do not correspond to one another. Be- 
xause according to different degrees of good 
there are different degrees of love to which 
correspond different degrees of hatred. There- 
fore a hatred that corresponds to a greater love 
moves us more than a lesser love. 

Hence it is clear how to reply to the First 
Objection, For the love of pleasure is less than 
the love of self-preservation, to which cor- 
responds flight from pain and therefore we flee 
from pain more than we love pleasure. 

Reply Obj. 2. Hatred would never overcome 
love were it not for the greater love to which 
•Sect. 20 (PG 3. 717)- •PL42 iQ84* 
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that hatced cotiiehpofids* Tim mo 
setf lOore than be loves hia friend; because 
he loves himself, ^hts friend is hatehil to him if 
he oppose him. 

Re^y Qbf. 3. The reason why we act with 
greater insistence in repelling what is hateful 
is because we feel hatred more keenly. 

Article 4. Whether a Mm Can Bate Himself? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that a man can hate himself. 

Objection 1. For it is written (Ps. 10. 6): 
He that loveth iniquity, hateth his own souL 
But 'many love iniquity. Therefore many hate 
themselves. 

Obj. 2. Further, him we hate, to whom we 
wish and work evil- But sometimes a man 
wishes and works evil to himself ; for example, 
a man who kills himself. Therefore some men 
hate themselves. 

Obj. 3. Further, Boethius says (De Consol. 
ii, 5)^ that “avarice makes a man hateful’^; 
from this we may conclude that everyone hates 
a miser. But some men are misers. Therefore 
they hate themselves. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says (Eph. $. 
29) that no man ever hated his own flesh. 

I answer that, Properly speaking, it is im- 
possible for a man to hate himself. For every- 
thing naturally desires good, nor can anyone de- 
sire anything for himself, save under the aspect 
of good; for “evil is outside the scope of the 
will,” as Dionysius says {Div. Norn, iv).’* Now 
to love a man is to will good to him, as stated 
above (q. xxvi, a. 4). Consequently, a man 
must, of necessity, love himself; and it is im- 
possible for a man to hate himself, properly 
speaking. 

But accidentally it happens that a man hates 
himself, and this in two ways. First, on the 
part of the good which a man wills to himself. 
For it happens sometimes that what is desired 
as good in some particular respect, is evil abso- 
lutely; and in this way, a man accidentally wills 
evil to himself; and thus hates himself. Sec- 
ondly, in regard to himself, to whom he wills 
good. For each thing is that which is predom- 
inant in it; hence the state is said to do what 
the king does, as if the king were the whole 
state. Now it is clear that man is principally 
the mind of man. And it happens that some 
men account themselves as being principally 
that which they are in their bodily and sensitive 
mature. And so they love themselves according 

' PL 63, 6qo. 

* Sect. (PG 3, 7aa). 


what is contrary 40 reason. And in both 
waysi he that loveth iniquity hateth not. 
his mm soul, but also himseli 

From this the reply to the First Objectiqp 
is evident. 

Reply Obj, 2. No man wills and works evil to 
himself, except as he apprehends it under the 
aspect of good. For even they who kfll them* 
selves apprehend death itself as a good, o<^ 
sidered as putting an end to some unhappiness 
or pain. 

Reply Obj. 3. The miser hates something ac;:? 
cidental to himself, but not for that reason 
does he hate himself ; thus a sick man hates his 
sickness for the very reason that he loves him- 
self. Or we may say that avarice makes man 
hateful to others, but not to himself. In fact, it 
is caused by a disordered self-love, in respect 
of which man desires temporal goods for him* 
self more than he should. 

Article 5. Whether a Man Can Hate the * 
Truth? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
seems that a man cannot hate the truth. 

Objection i. For good, true, and being are 
convertible. But a man cannot hate good 
Neither, therefore, can he hate the truth. 

Obj. 2. Further, “All men have a natural de- 
sire for knowledge,” as stated in the beginning 
of the Metaphysics.^ But knowledge is only, of 
true things. Therefore truth is naturally desired 
and loved. But that which is in a thing natutaBy 
is always in it. Therefore no man can hate tim 
truth. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Philosopher says* that 
“men love those who are straightforward” But 
there can be no other motive for this savetrutb* 
Therefore man loves the truth naturally. There- 
fore he cannot hate it. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says (Gal. 4. 
16) : Am I become your enemy because I tell 
you the truth?^ 

I answer that, Good, true and being are the 
same in reality, but differ as considered by 
reason. For good is considered in the light of 
something desirable, while being and true are 
not so considered, for the good is what all 
things seek. Therefore good, as such, cannot 
be the object of hatred, neither in the universal 

• Aristotle, I, I (960^2 1). 

^Rhctofic, n, 4 (t38i*>2S). 
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in the particular. Being; and truth in the 
ufiiveraal cannot be the object of hatred be- 
cause disagreement is the cause of hatred, and 
agreement is the cause of love, while being and 
truth are common to all things. But nothing 
hinders some particular being or some par- 
ticular truth being an object of hatred, in so 
far as it is considered as something contrary 
and repugnant ; for contrariness and repugnance 
are not incompatible with the notion of being 
and truth, as they are with the notion of good. 

Now it may happen in three ways that some 
particular truth is repugnant or contrary to the 
good we love. First, according as truth is in 
things as in its cause and origin. And thus man 
sometimes hates a particular truth when he 
wishes that what is true were not true. Sec- 
ondly, according as truth is in man’s knowledge, 
which hinders him from gaining the object 
loved; such is the case of those who wish not to 
know the truth of faith, that they may sin 
freely; in whose person it is said (Job 21. 14) : 
We desire not the knowledge of Thy ways. 
Thirdly, a particular truth is hated as some- 
thing repugnant according as it is in the in- 
tellect of another man; as, for instance, when 
a man wishes to remain indolent in his sin, he 
hates that anyone should know the truth about 
his sin. In this respect, Augustine says^ that 
men “love truth when it enlightens, they hate 
it when it reproves.” This suffices for the Reply 
to the First Objection. 

Reply Obj. 2. The knowledge of truth is 
lovable in itself; hence Augustine says that 
men love it when it enlightens. But accidentally, 
the knowledge of truth may become hateful, in 
so far as it hinders one from accomplishing 
one’s desire. 

Reply Obj. 3, The reason why we love those 
who are straightforward is because they tell 
the truth, the knowledge of which is lovable for 
its own sake. 

Article 6. Whether Anything Can Be an 
Object of Universal Hatred? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It 
seems that a thing cannot be an object of uni- 
versal hatred. 

Objection i. Because hatred is a passion of 
the sensitive appetite, which is moved by an 
apprehension in the senses. But the senses can- 
not apprehend the universal. Therefore a thing 
cannot be an object of universal hatred. 

Obj. 2. Further, hatred is caused by dis- 
sonance; and where there is dissonance, there 
^ Confessions, X , 34 (PL 3a, 704). 


is nothing in common. But the notion of uni- 
versality implies something in common. There- 
fore nothing can be the object of universal 
hatred. 

Obj. 3. Further, the object of hatred is evil. 
But “evil is in things, and not in the mind.”* 
Since therefore the universal is in the mind 
only, which abstracts the universal from the 
particular, it seems that hatred cannot have a 
universal object. 

On the contrary ^ the Philosopher says® that 
“anger is directed always to something singular, 
whereas hatred is also directed to a thing in 
general; for everybody hates the thief and the 
backbiter.” 

/ answer that. There are two ways of speak- 
ing of the universal: first, according as it is 
under the intention of universality; secondly, 
as considered in the nature to which the inten- 
tion is attributed; for it is one thing to consider 
the universal man, and another to consider 
man in that which is a man. If, therefore, wt 
take the universal in the first way, no sensitive 
power, whether of apprehension or of appetite, 
can attain the universal, because the universal 
is obtained by abstraction from individual mat- 
ter, in which every sensitive power is rooted. 

Nevertheless the sensitive powers, both of 
apprehension and of appetite, can tend to some- 
thing universally. Thus we say that the object 
of sight is colour considered generically; not 
that the sight knows universal colour, but be- 
cause the fact that colour is knowable by the 
sight is attributed to colour, not as being this 
particular colour, but because it is colour ab- 
solutely. Accordingly hatred in the sensitive 
part can regard something universally, because 
this thing, by reason of Us common nature, and 
not merely as an individual, is hostile to the 
animal — for instance, a wolf in regard to a 
sheep. Hence a sheep hates the wolf generally. 
On the other hand, anger is always caused by 
something in particular because it is caused by 
some action of the one that hurts us, and ac- 
tions proceed from individuals. For this reason 
the Philosopher says^ that “anger is always 
directed to something singular, whereas hatred 
can be directed to a thing in general.” But ac- 
cording as hatred is in the intellectual part, 
since it arises from the universal apprehension 
of the intellect, it can regard the universal in 
both ways. 

Reply Obj. i. The senses do not apprehend 
the universal as such; but they apprehend 

* Aristotle, Metaphysics, vi, 4 (1027^35). 

* Rhetoric, 11, 4 (1382V)* * Ibid, 
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something to which the character of iiniver- 
sality is given by abstraction. 

Reply Ohj. 2. That which is common to all 
cannot be a reason of hatred. But nothing hin- 
ders a thing from being common to many and 
dissonant to others, so as to be hateful to them. 

Reply Obj, 3. This argument considers the 
universal under the intention of universality, 
and thus it does not come under the sensitive 
apprehension or appetite. 

QUESTION XXX 
Of concupiscence 
{In Four Articles) 

We have now to consider concupiscence, under 
which head there are four points of inquiry: 
(i) Whether concupiscence is in the sensitive 
appetite only? (2) Whether concupiscence is a 
special passion? (3) Whether some concupis- 
cences are natural, and some not natural? (4) 
Whether concupiscence is infinite? 

Article i. Whether Concupiscence Is 
in the Sensitive Appetite Only? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It seems 
that concupiscence is not only in the sensitive 
appetite. 

Objection i. For there is a concupiscence of 
wisdom, according to Wis. 6. 21 : The concupis- 
cence (Douay, — desire) of wisdom bringeth to 
the everlasting kingdom. But the sensitive ap- 
petite can have no tendency to wisdom. There- 
fore concupiscence is not only in the sensitive 
appetite. 

Obj. 2. Further, the desire for the command- 
ments of God is not in the sensitive appetite; 
rather the Apostle says (Rom. 7. 18): There 
dwelleth not in me, that is to say, in my flesh, 
that which is good. But desire for God’s com- 
mandments falls under concupiscence, accord- 
ing to Ps. 1 18. 20: My soul hath coveted {con- 
cupivit) to long for thy justification. Therefore 
concupiscence is not only in the sensitive ap- 
petite. 

Obj. 3. Further, proper good to each power is 
a matter of concupiscence. Therefore concupis- 
cence is in each power of the soul, and not only 
in the sensitive appetite. 

On the contrary, Damascene says {De Fide 
Orthod. ii, 12)^ that “the irrational part which 
is subject and amenable to reason, is divided 
into concupiscence and anger. This is the irra- 
tional part of the soul, passive and appetitive.” 

* PG 94, 928; also Nemesius, Dt Nat. Horn., xvi (PG 
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Therefore concupiscence is in the sensitive ap* 
petite. 

7 answer that, As the Philosopher says,* *‘con- 
cupiscence is a desire for that which is pleas- 
ant.” Now pleasure is twofold, as we shall state 
later on (q. xxxi, aa. 3, 4). One is in the in- 
telligible good, which is the good of reason; the 
other is in good perceptible to the senses. The 
former pleasure seems to be in the soul alone. 
But the latter is in both soul and body, because 
the sense is a power seated in a bodily organ^ 
and so sensible good is the good of the whole 
composite. Now concupiscence seems to be the 
desire for this latter pleasure, since it pertains 
at the same time to both soul and body, as is 
implied by the very word concupiscentia in- 
dicates. Therefore, properly speaking, con- 
cupiscence is in the sensitive appetite, and in 
the concupiscible power, which takes its name 
from it. 

Reply Obj. 1. The desire for wisdom, or other 
spiritual goods is sometimes called concupis- 
cence, either by reason of a certain likeness, or 
on account of the desire in the higher part of 
the soul being so intense that it overflow's into 
the lower appetite, so that the latter also, in its 
own way, tends to the spiritual good, following 
the lead of the higher appetite, the result being 
that the body itself tenders its service in spirit 
itual matters, according to Ps. 83. 3: My heart 
and my flesh have rejoiced in the living God. 

Reply Obj. 2. Properly speaking, desire may 
be not only in the lower, but also in the higher 
appetite. For it does not imply fellowship in 
craving, as concupiscence does, but simply 
movement towards the thing desired. 

Reply Obj. 3. It pertains to each power of 
the soul to seek its proper good by the natural 
appetite, which does not follow from apprehen- 
sion. But the desire for good by the animal ap- 
petite, which follows apprehension, belongs to 
the appetitive power alone. And to desire a 
thing under the aspect of a good delightful to 
the senses, in which concupiscence properly 
consists, pertains to the concupiscible power. 

Article 2. Whether Concupiscence Is 
a Special Passion? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that concupiscence is not a special 
passion of the concupiscible power. 

Objection i. For passions are distinguished 
by their objects. But* the object of the con- 
cupiscible power is something delightful to the 
senses, and this is also the object of concupis- 

* Rhetoric, l, ti (I 370 *J 7 ). 
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lienee, as Urn Miflosofilicr declares.* Thwefore 
eoncupscence is not a special passion of the 
concupisdble power. 

Ohj. 2. Further, Augustine says <qq. Lxxxm, 
35)® that “cupidity is the love of transitory 
things/^ so that it is not distinct from love. But 
all particular passions are distinct from one an- 
other. Therefore concupiscence is not a special 
passion in the concupiscible power. 

OdJ. 3. Further, to each passion of the con- 
cupiscible power there is a particular contrary 
passion in that power, as stated above (q. xxiii, 
A. 4). But no special passion of the concupis- 
cible power is contrary to concupiscence. For 
Damascene says (De Fide Orthod ii, 12)* that 
^‘good when desired gives rise to concupiscence, 
when present, gives joy; in like manner, the evil 
we apprehend makes us fear, the evil that is 
present makes us sad,” from which we gather 
that as sadness is contrary to joy, so is fear con- 
trary to concupiscence. But fear is not in the 
concupiscible, but in the irascible part. There- 
fore concupiscence is not a special passion of 
the concupiscible power. 

On the contrary f Concupiscence is caused by 
love, and tends to pleasure, both of which are 
passions of the concupiscible power. Hence it is 
distinguished from the other concupiscible pas- 
sions, as a special passion. 

I answer thatj As stated above (a. i; q. 
XXIII, A. i), the good which gives pleasure to 
the senses is the common object of the con- 
cupiscible part. Hence the various concupiscible 
passions are distinguished according to the dif- 
ferences of that good. Now the diversity of the 
object can arise from the very nature of the 
object, or from a diversity in its power of act- 
ing. The diversity derived from the nature of 
the active object causes a material difference 
of passions, while the difference in regard to its 
active power causes a formal diversity of pas- 
sions, in respect of which the passions differ 
specifically. 

Now the character of the moving power of 
the end' or of the good differs according as it 
is really present, or absent, because, according 
as it is present, it causes us to find rest in it; 
but according as it is absent, it causes us to 
be moved towards it. And so the object of sen- 
sible pleasure causes love in so far as, so to 
speak, it adopts and shapes the appetite to it- 
self; it causes concupiscence in so far as, when 
absent, it draws the power to itself ; and it be- 

* Hheianc, l, ii (1370*16). 
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g^ts pleasure in so far as^ when preseM^ it 
causes the power to find rest in it. Accordingly, 
concupiscence is a passion differing in species 
from both love and pleasure. But concupis^ 
cences of this or that pleasurable object differ 
in number. 

Reply Obj. i. Pleasurable good is the object 
of concupiscence not absolutely, but considered 
as absent, just as the sensible, considered as 
past, is the object of memory. For these par- 
ticular conditions diversify the species of pas- 
sions, and even of the powers of the sensitive 
part, which looks to particular things. 

Reply Obj. 2. In the passage quoted we have 
casual, not essential, predication, for cupidity 
is not essentially love, but an effect of love. 
We may also say that Augustine is taking 
cupidity in a wide sense for any movement of 
the appetite in respect of good to come, so that 
it includes both love and hope. 

Reply Obj. 3. The passion which is directly 
contrary to concupiscence has no name, and 
stands in relation to evil as concupiscence in 
regard to good. But since, like fear, it regards 
the absent evil, sometimes it goes by the name 
of fear, just as hope is sometimes called 
cupidity. For a small good or evil is accounted 
as though it were nothing; and consequently 
every movement of the appetite in future good 
or evil is called hope or fear, which regard good 
and evil as arduous. 

Article 3. Whether Some Concupiscences 
Are Natural, and Some Not Natural? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that concupiscences are not divided 
into those which are natural and those which 
are not. 

Objection i. For concupiscence pertains to 
the animal appetite, as stated above (a, i. Reply 
3). But the natural appetite is divided against 
the animal appetite. Therefore no concupis- 
cence is natural. 

Obj, 2. Further, material difference makes no 
difference of species, but only numerical dif* 
ference, a difference which is outside the scope 
of art. But if some concupiscences are natural, 
and some not, they differ only in respect of 
their objects, which amounts to a material dif- 
ference, and one of number only. Therefore 
concupiscences should not be divided ihto those 
that are natural and those that are not. 

Obj. 3. Further, reason is divided against na- 
ture, as stated in the Physics.* If therefore in 
man there is a concupiscence which is. not nat- 

* Aristotle, n, s , 6 (196*^22; 198*4). 
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utal, it must be rational: But this is impossibk, 
because, since concupiscence is a passion, it be- 
longs to the sensitive appetite, and not to the 
will, which is the rational appetite. Therefore 
there are no concupiscences which are not nat- 
ural 

On the contrary, The Philosopher distin- 
guishes* natural concupiscences from those that 
are not natural. 

/ answer that, As stated above (a. i), con- 
cupiscence is the desire for pleasurable good. 
Now a thing is pleasurable in two ways. First, 
because it is suitable to the nature of the an- 
imal; for example, food, drink, and the like. 
And concupiscence of such pleasurable things 
is said to be natural. Secondly, a thing is pleas- 
urable because it is apprehended as suitable to 
the animal, as when one apprehends something 
as good and suitable, and consequently takes 
pleasure in it. And concupiscence of such pleas- 
urable things is said to be not natural, and is 
more customarily called cupidity. 

Accordingly concupiscences of the first kind, 
or natural concupiscences, are common to men 
and other animals, because to both is there 
something suitable and pleasurable according 
to nature, and in these all men agree. Therefore 
the Philosopher^ calls them common and neces- 
sary. — But concupiscences of the second kind 
are proper to men, to whom it is proper to de- 
vise something as good and suitable, beyond 
that which nature requires. Hence the Philos- 
opher says^ that “the former concupiscences 
are irrational, but the latter, rational.” And be- 
cause different men reason differently, therefore 
the latter are also called^ peculiar to the in- 
dividual and acquired, that is, in addition to 
those that are natural. 

Reply Obj. i. The same thing that is desired 
by the natural appetite, may be desired by the 
animal appetite, once it is apprehended. And in 
this way there may be an animal concupiscence 
for food, drink and the like, which are objects . 
of the natural appetite. 

Reply Obj. 2. The difference between those 
concupiscences that are natural and those that 
are not is not merely a material difference; it 
is also, in a way, formal, in so far as it proceeds 
from a difference in the active object. Now the 
object of the appetite is the apprehended good. 
Hence diversity of the active object follows 
from diversity of apprehension — according as a 
thing is apprehended as suitable, either by ab- 

^ Eihtcs, III, II (iiiS'^S); Rhiiork, I, ii (1370^20). 
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solute SLpptthemim, ftom which arise tiatiiikl 
cottcupiscences, which the Philosophet calls ir- 
rational;® or by apprehension together with 
deliberation, from which arise those concupis- 
cences that are not natural and which for this 
very reason the Philosopher calls rational* 

Reply Obj. 3, Man has not only universal rea- 
son, pertaining to the intellectual part, but also 
particular reason pertaining to the sensitive 
part, as stated in the First Part (q. lxxvjii, 
A. 4; Q. ixxxi, A, 3), so that even rational con- 
cupiscence may pertain to the sensitive ap- 
petite. Moreover the sensitive appetite can be 
moved by the universal reason also, through the 
means of the particular imagination. 

Article 4. Whether Concupiscence Is Infinite? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
seems that concupiscence is not infinite. 

Objection i. For the object of concupiscence 
is good, which has the aspect of an end. But 
where there is infinity there is no end.^ There- 
fore concupiscence cannot be infinite. 

Obj. 2. Further, concupiscence is of the suit- 
able good, since it proceeds from love. But the 
infinite is without proportion, and therefore un- 
suitable. Therefore concupiscence cannot be in- 
finite. 

Obj. 3. Further, there is no passing through 
infinite things, and thus there is no reaching 
an ultimate term in them. But the subject of 
concupiscence is delighted by the fact that he 
attains the ultimate term. Therefore, if concu- 
piscence were infinite, no delight would ensue. 

On the contrary. The Philosopher says*^ that 
“since concupiscence is infinite, men desire an 
infinite number of things.” 

I answer that, As stated above (a. 3),, con- 
cupiscence is twofold; one is natural, the other 
is not natural Natural concupiscence cannot be 
actually infinite, because it is of that which na: 
ture requires ; and nature always tends to some- 
thing finite and fixed. Hence man never desires 
infinite meat, or infinite drink. But just as in 
nature there is potential successive infinity, so 
this kind of concupiscence can be infinite suc- 
cessively; so that, for instance, after getting 
food, a man may desire food yet again, and so 
of anything else that nature requires; because 
these bodily goods, when obtained, do not last 
for ever, but fail Hence Our Lord said to the 
woman of Samaria (John 4* 13): Whosoever 
drinketh of this water, shall thirst again. 

^Rhetork, toe. cit. ^ Rhetork, r, 11 (1370^33)- 

* Ari.stotle, Metapkysks, ii, 2 (p04*’*o). 

^Politics, i, 9 (i 258*^1). ^ 
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But non-natural concupiscence is altogether must be considered: (i) Pleasure In itself (q. 


infinite. Because^ as stated above (a. 3) it fol- 
lows from the reason, and it belongs to the 
reason to proceed to infinity. Hence he that 
desires riches may desire to be rich beyond a 
fixed limit, and absolutely to be as rich as pos- 
sible. 

Another reason may be assigned, according to 
the Philosopher,* why a certain concupiscence 
is finite, and another infinite. Because concupis- 
cence of the end is always infinite, since the 
end is desired for its own sake, for instance, 
health, and thus greater health is more desired, 
and so on to infinity; just as, if a white thing 
of itself dilates the sight, that which is more 
white dilates yet more. On the other hand, con- 
cupiscence of the means is not infinite, because 
the concupiscence of the means is in suitable 
proportion to the end. Consequently those who 
place their end in riches have an infinite con- 
cupiscence of riches; but those who desire 
riches on account of the necessities of life, de- 
sire a finite measure of riches, sufficient for the 
necessities of life, as the Philosopher says.^ 
The same applies to the concupiscence of any 
other things. 

Reply Obj. i. Every object of concupiscence 
is taken as something finite, either because it is 
finite in reality, as being actually desired at a 
single time, or because it is finite as appre- 
hended. For it cannot be apprehended as in- 
finite, since “the infinite is that from which, 
however much we may take, there always re- 
mains something to be taken.”^ 

Reply Obj. 2. The reason is possessed of in- 
finite power, in a certain sense, in so far as it 
can consider a thing infinitely, as appears in the 
addition of numbers and lines. Consequently, 
the infinite, taken in a certain way, is propor- 
tionate to reason. And the universal which the 
reason apprehends is infinite in a sense, in so 
far as it contains potentially an infinite number 
of singulars. 

Reply Obj. 3. In order that a man be de- * 
lighted, there is no need for him to realize all 
that he desires, for he delights in the realiza- 
tion of each object of his concupiscence. 

QUESTION XXXI 
Of pleasure considered in itself 
(In Eight Articles) 

We must now consider pleasure (delectatio) 
and sadness. Concerning pleasure four things 

‘ Politics, I, g ( i 257*’25). ® Ibid (ias7'’3o), 

* Physics, III, 6 (207‘'7)- 


xxxn); (2) The causes of pleasure; (3) Its 
effects (q. xxxni) ; (4) Its goodness and malice 
(q. xxxiv). 

Under the first head there are eight points of 
inquiry: (i) Whether pleasure is a passion? 
(2) Whether pleasure is subject to time? (3) 
Whether it differs from joy? (4) Whether it is 
in the intellectual appetite? (5) Of the pleas- 
ures of the higher appetite compared with the 
pleasures of the lower. (6) Of sensible pleasures 
compared with one another. (7) Whether any 
pleasure is non -natural? (8) Whether one 
pleasure can be contrary to another? 

Article i. Whether Pleasure Is a Passion? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that pleasure is not a passion. 

Objection i. For Damascene {De Fide 
Orthod. ii, 22)^ distinguishes operation from 
passion, and says that “operation is a movement 
in accord with nature, while passion is a move- 
ment contrary to nature.” But “pleasure is an 
operation,” according to the Philosopher.® 
Therefore pleasure is not a passion. 

Obj. 2. Further, to be passive is to be moved, 
as stated in the Physics.^ But pleasure does not 
consist in being moved, but in having been 
moved for it is cau.sed by good already gained. 
Therefore pleasure is not a passion. 

Obj. 3. Further, pleasure is a kind of a per- 
fection of the one who is delighted “for it per- 
fects operation,” as stated in the Ethics.'^ But 
'to be perfected does not consist in being pas- 
sive or in being changed, as stated in the 
Physics^ and the treatise on the Soul.^ There- 
fore pleasure is not a passion. 

On the contrary, Augustine puts pleasure 
whether joy or gladness, among the other pas- 
sions of the soul.*'* 

! answer that, The movements of the sensi- 
tive appetites are properly called passions, as 
stated above (q. xxii, a. 3 ). Now every emotion 
arising from a sensitive apprehension is a move- 
ment of the sensitive appetite. But this must 
be in what pleasure consists, since, according 
to the Philosopher,** “Pleasure is a certain 

* PG 94, 941 ; cf . Nemesius, De Nat. Horn., xvi (PG 40, 
673); cf. also Cicero, Tuscul., iv, 21 (DD iv, 35); Diog- 
enes Laertes, De Vita etMor. Phil., vir, no (DD 183). 

* Ethics, VII, 12 (1153*10); X, 5 (ii7S**33). 

•Aristotle, III, 3 (202*25). 

’ Aristotle, X, 4 (ii74*’33)- 

• Aristotle, VII, 3 (246**2). 

• Aristotle, 11, 5 (41 7*^2) . 

City of God, IX, s; xiv, 8 (PL 41. 260, 411). 

Rhetoric, l, 11 (i369**33)- 
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movement of the soul and a sensible establish- 
ing thereof all at once, in keeping with the 
nature of the thing.” 

In order to understand this, we must observe 
that just as in natural things some happen to at- 
tain to their natural perfections, so does this 
happen in animals. And though movement to- 
wards perfection does not occur all at once, yet 
the attainment of natural perfection does occur 
all at once. Now there is this difference between 
animals and other natural things, that when 
these latter are established in the state becom- 
ing their nature, they do not perceive it, while 
animals do. And from this perception there 
arises a certain movement of the soul in the 
sensitive appetite and this movement is called 
pleasure. Accordingly by saying that pleasure 
is “a movement of the soul,” we designate its 
genus. By saying that it is “an establishing in 
keeping with the thing’s nature,” that is, with 
that which exists in the thing we assign the 
cause of pleasure, namely, the presence of a 
connatural good. By saying that this establishing 
is “all at once,” we mean that this establishing 
is to be understood not as in the process of es- 
tablisShment, but as in the fact of complete es- 
tablishment, in the term of the movement, as it 
were; for pleasure is not a becoming as Plato 
maintained, but a complete fact, as stated in the 
Ethics} Lastly, by .saying that this establishing 
is “sensible,” we exclude the perfections of in- 
sensible things in which there is no pleasure. It 
is therefore evident that, since pleasure is a 
movement of the animal appetite arising from 
an apprehension of sense, it is a passion of the 
soul. 

Ri’ply Obj I. Connatural operation, which is 
unhindered, is a second perfection, as stated in 
the book on the Soul^ and therefore when a 
thing is establi.shed in its proper connatural and 
unhindered operation, plea.sure follows, which 
consists in a state of completion, as observed 
above. Accordingly w'hen we say that pleasure 
is an operation, we predicate not its essence but 
its cause. 

Reply Ohj. 2. A twofold movement is to be 
observed in an animal: one, according to the 
intention of the end, and this belongs to the ap- 
petite; the other, according to the execution, 
and this belongs to the external operation. And 
so, although in him who has already gained the 
good in which he delights, the movement of exe- 
cution ceases, by which he tends to the end, yet 
the movement of the appetitive part does not 

* Aristotle, VII, 12 cf. Philebjts (53). 

* Aristotle, 11, i (4i2*io). 
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cease, since, just as before it desired that which 
it had not, so afterwards does it delight in that 
which it possesses. For though pleasure is a cer* 
tain repose of the appetite, if we consider the 
presence of the pleasurable good that satisfies 
the appetite, nevertheless there remains the 
change made on the appetite by its object, by 
reason of which pleasure is a kind of movement. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although the name of passion 
is more appropriate to those passions which 
have a corruptive and evil tendency, such as 
bodily ailments, and sadness and fear in the 
soul, yet some passions are ordered to some- 
thing good, as stated above ( 0 . xxiii, aa. 1,4). 
And in this sense pleasure is called a passion. 

Article 2. Whether Pleasure Is in Time? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that pleasure is in time. 

Objection i. For “pleasure is a kind of move- 
ment,” as the Philosopher says.^ But all move- 
ment is in time. Therefore pleasure is in time. 

Obj. 2. Further, a thing is said to last long 
and to be lingering in respect of time. But some 
pleasures are called lingering. Therefore pleas- 
ure is in time. 

Obj. 3. Further, the passions of the soul are 
of one same genus. But some passions of the 
.soul arc in time. Therefore pleasure is too. 

On the contrary y The Philosopher says^ that 
“no one takes pleasure according to time.” 

/ answer that^ A thing may be in time in two 
ways: first, by itself; .secondly, by reason of 
something else, and accidentally as it were. For 
since time is the measure of succcs.sive things, 
those things are of themselves said to be in 
time to which, of their very notion, succession or 
something pertaining to succession belongs; 
such are movement, repose, speech and the like. 
On the other hand, those things are said to be 
in time by reason of something else and not of 
themselves, to which succession does not be- 
long of their very notion, but which are subject 
to something successive. Thus the fact of being 
a man is not of it.s very notion something suc- 
cessive; for it is not a movement, but the term 
of a movement or change, namely, of his being 
begotten. Yet, because human being is subject 
to changeable causes, in this respect, to be a man 
is in time. 

Accordingly, we must say that pleasure, of it- 
self indeed, is not in time; for it concerns good 
already gained, which is, as it were, the term of 
the movement. But if this good gained be sub- 

* Rhetoric, i, ii (i 369 '* 33 ). 

* Ethics, X, 4 (1I74*I7)- 
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ject to change, the pleasure will be in time acci* 
dentally; if however it be altogether unchange* 
able, t^ pleasure will not be in time, either by 
reason of itself or accidentally. 

Reply Obj. I. As stated in the book on the 
movement is twofold. One is “the act of 
something imperfect,'^ namely, existing in po- 
tency as such ; this movement is successive and 
is in time. Another movement is “the act of 
something perfect,” that is, existing in act, for 
example, to understand, to feel, and to will and 
the like, and also to delight. This movement is 
not successive, nor is it of itself in time. 

Reply Obj. 2. Pleasure is said to be long 
lasting or lingering, according as it is acciden- 
tally in time. 

Reply Obj. 3. Other passions have not for 
their object a good obtained, as pleasure has. 
Therefore there is more of the movement of the 
imperfect in them than in pleasure. And conse- 
quently it belongs more to pleasure not to be in 
time. 

Article 3. Whether Pleasure Differs From Joy? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that pleasure is altogether the same 
as joy. 

Objection i. Because the passions of the soul 
differ according to their objects. But pleasure 
and joy have the same object, namely, a good 
obtained. Therefore joy is altogether the same 
as pleasure. 

Obj. 2. Further, one movement does not end 
in two terms. But one and the same movement, 
that of concupiscence, ends in joy and pleasure. 
Therefore pleasure and joy are altogether the 
same. 

Obj. 3. Further, if joy differs from pleasure, 
it seems that there is equal reason for dis- 
tinguishing gladness, exultation, and cheerful- 
ness from pleasure, so that they would all be 
various passions of the soul. But this seems to 
be untrue. Therefore joy does not differ from 
pleasure. 

On the contrary. We do not speak of joy in 
irrational animals; but we do speak of pleasure 
in them. Therefore joy is not the same as 
pleasure. 

I answer that, Joy, as Avicenna states {De 
Anifna, iv),* is a kind of pleasure. For we must 
observe that, just as some concupiscences are 
natural, and some not natural, but consequent to 
reason, as stated above (Q. xxx, a. 3), so also 
some pleasures are natural, and some are not 
natural but rational. Or, as Damascene {De 

» Aristotle, m, 7 » Chap, s (aira). 


Fide Orthad: ii, 13)* and Gregory of Nyssa^put 
it, “some deiig^xts arc of the body, iome are of 
the soul,” which amounts to the same, For we 
take pleasure both in those things which we de- 
sire naturally, when we get them, and in those 
things which we desire as a result of reason. But 
we do not speak of joy except when pleasure 
follows reason; and so we do not ascribe joy to 
irrational animals, but only pleasure. 

Now whatever we desire naturally can also 
be the object of reasoned desire and pleasure, 
and consequently whatever can be the object of 
pleasure, can also be the object of joy in rational 
beings. And yet everything is not always the 
object of joy, since sometimes one feels a cer- 
tain pleasure in the body without rejoicing in it 
according to reason. And accordingly pleasure 
extends to more things than does joy. 

Reply Obj. i. Since the object of the appetite 
of the soul is an apprehended good, diversity of 
apprehension pertains, in a way, to diversity 
of the object. And so pleasures of the soul which 
are also called joys, are distinct from bodily 
pleasures, which are not called otherwise than 
pleasures, as we have observed above in regard 
to concupiscence (q. xxx, a. 3. Reply 2). 

Reply Obj. 2. A like difference is to be ob- 
served in concupiscences also, so that pleasure 
corresponds to concupiscence; while joy cor- 
responds to desire, which seems to pertain 
more to animal concupiscence. Hence there is 
a difference of repose corresponding to the dif- 
^ference of movement. 

Reply Obj. 3. These other names pertaining 
to pleasure are derived from the effects of de- 
light; for Icetitia (gladness) is derived from the 
dilatation of the heart, its if one were to say 
latitia,-^ “exultation” is derived from the ex- 
terior signs of inward delight, which appear out- 
wardly in so far as the inward joy breaks forth 
from its bounds;® and “cheerfulness” is so 
called from certain special signs and effects of 
gladness.^ Yet all these names seem to pertain 
to joy; for we do not employ them save in 
speaking of rational beings. 

Article 4. Whether Pleasure Is in the 
Intellectual Appetite? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that pleasure is not in the intellectu- 
al appetite. 

Objection 1. Because the Philosopher says’ 

* PG 94, 939. * Nemfisius, De Nat. Rom., xvm (PG 40, 
677). ‘ Isidore, Etymol., x, i (PL 83 , 383); cf> below, 

Q. xxx, A. 1 . * Isidore, Diff. i, n. 329 (PL 83, 44). 

’ Isidore, Etymol., x, 1 (PL 83, 380). 

> Rhetoric, x, zi (1369^33)* 
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that *^lcasi«re is a sensible movement.” But 
sensible movement i$ not in the intellectual part. 
Therefore pleasure is not in the intellectual 
part. 

Obj. 2, Further, pleasure is a passion. But 
every passion is in the sensitive appetite. There- 
fore pleasure is only in the sensitive appetite. 

Obj. 3. Further, pleasure is common to us and 
to the irrational animals. Therefore it is not 
elsewhere than in that part which we have in 
common with irrational animals. 

On the contrary, It is written (Ps. 36. 4) : De- 
light in the Lord. But the sensitive appetite can- 
not reach to God ; only the intellectual appetite 
can. Therefore pleasure can be in the intellectual 
appetite. 

I answer that, As stated above (a. 3), a cer- 
tain pleasure arises from the apprehension of 
the reason. Now on the reason apprehending 
something, not only the sensitive appetite is 
moved, as regards its application to some par- 
ticular thing, but also the intellectual appetite, 
which is called the will. And accordingly, in the 
intellectual appetite or will there is that pleas- 
ure which is called joy, but not bodily pleasure. 
However, there is this difference of pleasure in 
either power, that pleasure of the sensitive ap- 
petite is accompanied by a bodily change, while 
pleasure of the intellectual appetite is nothing 
but the simple movement of the will Hence 
Augustine says* that “desire and joy are noth- 
ing else but a volition of consent to the things 
we wish.” 

Reply Obj. i. In this definition of the Philoso- 
pher, he uses the word “sensible” in its wide ac- 
ceptation for any kind of apprehension. For he 
says^ that “pleasure is attendant upon every 
sense, as it is also upon every act of the under- 
standing and speculation.” — Or we may say that 
he is defining pleasure of the sensitive appetite. 

Reply Obj. 2. Pleasure has the character of 
passion, properly speaking, when accompanied 
by bodily change. It is not thus in the intellectu- 
al appetite, but according to simple movement; 
for thus it is also in God and the angels. Hence 
the Philosopher says® that “God rejoices by one 
simple act”; and Dionysius says at the end of 
De CcbI Hier.,*^ that “the angels are not suscep- 
tible to our passible pleasure, but rejoice to- 
gether with God with the gladness of incorrup- 
tion.” 

Reply Obj. 3. In us there is pleasure not 

* City of God, xiv, 6 (PL 41 . 409)« 

* Ethics, X, 4 (ii74**2o). 
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only in common with dumb animals, but ^ateo 
in common with angels. Ihetefore Dionyslua 
says (ibid.) that “holy men often take part hi 
the angelic delights.” Accordingly wc have 
pleasure not only in the sensitive appetite, 
which we have in common with dumb animals, 
but also in the intellectual appetite, which we 
have in common with the angels. 

Ahtici^e 5. Whether Bodily and Sensible 
Plectsures Are Greater Than Spiritual and 
Intellectual Pleasures? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
would seem that bodily and sensible pleasures 
are greater than spiritual and intelligible pleas- 
ures. 

Objection i. “For all men seek some pleas- 
ure,” according to the Philosopher,® But more 
seek sensible pleasures, than intelligible spiritual 
pleasures. Therefore bodily pleasures are 
greater. 

Obj. 2, Further, the greatness of a cause is 
known by its effect. But bodily pleasures have 
greater effects, since “they alter the state of the 
body, and in some they cause madness.”* There- 
fore bodily pleasures are greater. 

Obj. 3. Further, bodily pleasures need to be 
tempered and checked, by reason of their 
vehemence; but there is no need to check spir- 
itual pleasures. Therefore bodily pleasures are 
greater. 

On the contrary, It is written (Ps. 118. 103) : 
How sweet are thy words on my palate; more 
than honey to my mouth! And the Philosopher 
says^ that “the greatest pleasure is derived from 
the operation of wisdom.” 

I answer that, As stated above (a. i) pleas- 
ure arises from union with a suitable object 
when it is sensed or known. Now in the opera- 
tions of the soul, especially of the sensitive and 
intellectual soul, it must be noted, that, since 
they do not pass into outward matter, they are 
acts or perfections of the doer, for instance, to 
understand, to sense, to will, and the like; be- 
cause actions which pass into outward matter 
are actions and perfections rather of the matter 
transformed ; for movement is an act produced 
by the mover in the thing moved. Accordingly 
the above mentioned actions of the sensitive 
and intellectual soul are themselves a certain 
good of the doer, and are also known by sense 
and intellect. Therefore from them also pleasure 
arises, and not only from their objects* 

<^Ethks,x,2,4{ii72^jo; 1175*10). 
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If therefore we compare intellectual pleasures by some alteration in the body; but this does 


with sensible pleasures according as we delight 
in the very actions, for instance in sensitive and 
in intellectual knowledge, without doubt intel- 
lectual pleasures are much greater than sensible 
pleasures. For man takes much more delight in 
knowing something, by understanding it, than in 
knowing something by perceiving it with his 
sense; both because intellectual knowledge is 
more perfect and because it is better known, 
since the intellect reflects on its own act more 
than sense does. Moreover intellectual knowl- 
edge is more loved; for there is no one who 
would not forfeit his bodily sight rather than 
his intellectual vision in the way beasts or fools 
are without the latter, as Augustine says in the 
City of God} 

If, however, intellectual spiritual pleasures 
be compared with sensible bodily pleasures, 
then, in themselves and absolutely speaking, 
spiritual pleasures are greater. And this appears 
from the consideration of the three things 
needed for pleasure ; namely, the good which is 
brought into conjunction, that to which it is 
joined, and the union itself. For spiritual good 
is both greater and more loved than bodily good ; 
a sign of this is that men abstain from even 
the greatest bodily pleasures, rather than suffer 
loss of honour which is an intellectual good. 
Likewise the intellectual part is much more 
noble and more knowing than the sensitive part. 
Also the conjunction is more intimate, more per- 
fect and more firm. More intimate, because the 
senses stop at the outward accidents of a thing, 
while the intellect penetrates to the essence; 
for the object of the intellect is what a thing is. 
More perfect, because the conjunction of the 
sensible to the sense implies movement, which 
is an imperfect act; thus sensible pleasures are 
not wholly together at once, but some part of 
them is passing away, while some other part is 
looked forward to as yet to be realized, as is 
manifest in pleasures of the table and in sexual 
pleasures. But intelligible things are without*, 
movement; hence pleasures of this kind are 
realized all at once. They are more firm, because 
the objects of bodily pleasures are corruptible 
and soon pass away; but spiritual goods are in- 
corruptible. 

On the other hand, in relation to us, bodily 
pleasures are more vehement, for three reasons. 
First, because sensible things are more known 
to us than intelligible things. Secondly, be- 
cause sensible pleasures, through being pas- 
sions of the sensitive appetite, are accompanied 

* Cf. De Tfin., xrv, 14 (PL 42. 1051). 


not occur in spiritual pleasures unless by rea- 
son of a certain reaction of the superior appetite 
on the lower. Thirdly, because bodily pleasures 
are sought as remedies for bodily defects or 
troubles, from which various griefs arise. And 
so bodily pleasures, because they come after 
griefs of this kind, are felt the more, and conse- 
quently are more welcome than spiritual pleas- 
ures, which have no contrary grieh, as we shall 
state further on (q. xxxv, a. 5). 

Reply Obj. i. The reason why more seek 
bodily pleasures is because sensible goods are 
known better and in greater numbers ; and, again, 
because men need pleasures as remedies for 
many kinds of sorrow and sadness. And since 
many men cannot attain spiritual pleasures, 
which are proper to the virtuous, hence it 
is that they turn aside to seek those of the 
body. 

Reply Obj. 2. Bodily change arises more 
from bodily pleasures because they are pas- 
sions of the sensitive appetite. 

Reply Obj. 3. Bodily pleasures are realized 
in the sensitive part which is governed by rea- 
son; therefore they need to be tempered and 
checked by reason. But spiritual pleasures are 
in the mind, which is itself the rule; hence they 
are in themselves both sober and moderate. 

Article 6 . Whether the Pleasures of Touch 
Are Greater Than the Pleasures Afforded 
By the Other Senses? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It 
would seem that the pleasures of touch are 
not greater than the pleasures afforded by the 
other senses. 

Objection i. Because the greatest pleasure 
seems to be that without which all joy is at an 
end. But such is the pleasure afforded by the 
sight, according to the words of Tobias 5. 12: 
What manner of joy shall be to me, who sit in 
darkness, and see not the light of heaven? 
Therefore the pleasure afforded by the sight 
is the greatest of sensible pleasures. 

Obj. 2. Further, every one finds pleasure in 
what he loves, as the Philosopher says.* But of 
all the senses the sight is loved most. Therefore 
the greatest pleasure is that which is afforded by 
the sight. 

Obj. 3. Further, the beginning of friendship 
which is for the sake of the pleasant is princi- 
pally sight. But pleasure is the cause of such 
friendship. Therefore the greatest pleasure 
seems to be afforded by sight. 

* Rhetoric^ 1, ii (isyo^’ig) ; cf. Ethics, i, 8 (logg^S). 
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On the eontrarif, The Philosopher says^ that 
the greatest pleasures are those which are af- 
forded by the touch. 

/ answer that, As stated above (q.xxv, a. 2, 
Reply i; q. xxvii, a. 4^ Reply i), everything 
gives pleasure according as it is loved. Now, as 
stated in the Metaphysics,^ the senses are loved 
for two reasons: for the purpose of knowledge, 
and on account of their usefulness. Hence the 
senses afford pleasure in both these ways. But 
because it is proper to man to apprehend knowl- 
edge itself as something good, it follows that 
the former pleasures of the senses, that is, those 
which arise from knowledge, are proper to man; 
but pleasures of the senses, as loved for their 
usefulness, are common to all animals. 

If therefore we speak of that sensible pleas- 
ure which is by reason of knowledge, it is evi- 
dent that the sight affords greater pleasure than 
any other sense. On the other hand, if we speak 
of that sensible pleasure w^hich is by reason of 
usefulness, then the greatest pleasure is afforded 
by the touch. For the usefulness of sensible 
things is gauged by their relation to the preser- 
vation of the animal’s nature. Now* the sensible 
objects of touch bear the closest relation to this 
usefulness; for the touch takes cognizance of 
those things of which an animal consists — 
namely, of things hot and cold and the like. 
Therefore in this respect, the pleasures of touch, 
are greater as being more closely related to the 
end. P'or this reason, too. other animals who do 
not experience sensible pleasure except by rea- 
son of u.sefulncss, derive no pleasure from the 
other senses except as subordinated to the sens- 
ible objects of the touch: “for dogs do not take 
delight in the smell of hares, but in eating them; 

. . . nor docs the lion feel pleasure in the lowing 
of an ox, but in devouring it.”^ 

Since then the pleasure afforded by touch is 
the greatest in respect of usefulness, and the 
pleasure afforded by sight the greatest in re- 
spect of knowledge, if anyone wish to compare 
these two he will find that the pleasure of touch 
is, absolutely speaking, greater than the pleas- 
ure of .sight, so far as the latter remains within 
the limits of sensible pleasure. Because it is 
evident that the natural in any being is also the 
strongest thing in it. And it is to the.se plca.sures 
of the touch that the natural concupiscences, 
such as tho.se of food, sexual union, and the like, 
are ordered. If, however, we consider the pleas- 
ures of sight according as sight is the handmaid 
of the mind, then the pleasures of sight are 

» Ethics, m, xo (it 1 8*33) . * Aristotle, i, i (980*21). 

* Aristotle, Ethics, iii, 10 (iii8*i8). 
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greater, for the same reason that intellectual 
pleasures are greater than sensible. 

PepJy Obj. t, Joy, as stated above (a. 3), 
denotes animal pleasure; and this belongs prin- 
cipally to the sight. But natural pleasure be- 
longs principally to the touch. 

Reply Obj. 2. The sight is loved most on ac- 
count of knowledge, because “it helps us to dis- 
tinguish many things” as is stated in the same 
passage.* 

Reply Obj. 3. Pleasure causes carnal love in 
one way; the sight, in another. For pleasure, 
especially that which is afforded by the touch, 
is the final cause of the friendship W'hich is for 
the sake of the pleasant; but the sight is a cause 
like that from which a movement has its be- 
ginning, in so far as the beholder on seeing the 
lovable object receives an impression of its like- 
ness, which drawls him to love it and seek its 
pleasure. 

Article 7. Whether Any Pleasure Is Not 
Natural? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article: It 
would seem that no pleasure is not natural. 

Objection i. For pleasure is to the emotions 
of the soul what repose is to bodies. But the ap- 
petite of a natural body does not re^t except in a 
connatural place. Neither, therefore, can the 
repose of the animal appetite, which is pleasure, 
be elsewhere than in something connatural. 
Therefore no pleasure is non-natural. 

Obj. 2. Further, w^hat is against nature is vio- 
lent. But “whatever is violent causes grief.”® 
Therefore nothing which is against nature can 
give pleasure. 

Obj. 3. Further, the fact of being established 
in one’s own nature, if perceived, gives rise 
to pleasure, as is evident from the Philosopher’s 
definition® quoted above (a. i). But it is natural 
to every thing to be established in its nature, 
because that movement is natural which tends 
to a natural end. Therefore every pleasure is 
natural. 

On the contrary. The Philosopher says^ that 
some things are pleasant not from nature but 
from disease. 

/ a^iswer that, We speak of that as being 
natural, which is in accord with nature, as stated 
in the Physics} Now in man nature can be 
taken in two ways. First, according as intellect 

* Metaphysics, 1, i (980*26). 

^ Ibid ., V, s (1015*28). 

* Rhetoric, i, ii (i 369^53) . 

^ Ethics, vn, 5, 6 (ii48*>i8;'>27; ii49*»29). 

* Aristotle, 11, i (192^35; 193*32). 
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and mson is the principal part of man’s nature, 
since in respect thereof man is constituted in his 
species. And in this sense, those pleasures may 

called natural to man which are derived from 
things pertaining to man in respect of his rea* 
son; for instance, it is natural to man to take 
pleasure in contemplating the truth and in 
doing works of virtue. Secondly, nature in man 
may be taken as divided against reason, and 
as denoting that which is common to man and 
other animals, especially that part of man which 
does not obey reason. And in this sense, that 
which pertains to the preservation of the body, 
either as regards the individual, as food, drink, 
sleep, and the like, or as regards the species, as 
sexual intercourse, are said to afford man nat- 
ural pleasure. 

Under each kind of pleasures, we find some 
that are not natural, speaking absolutely, and 
yet connatural in some respect. For it happens in 
an individual that some one of the natural prin- 
ciples of the species is corrupted, so that some- 
thing which is contrary to the specific nature be- 
comes accidentally natural to this individual; 
thus it is natural to this hot water to give heat. 
Consequently it happens that something which 
is not natural to man, either in regard to rea- 
son, or in regard to the preservation of the body, 
becomes connatural to this individual man, on 
account of there being some corruption of na- 
ture in him. And this corruption may be either 
on the part of the body, for example, from some 
ailment (thus to a man suffering from fever, 
sweet things seem bitter, and vice versa) — or 
from an evil temperament; thus some take 
pleasure in eating earth and coals and the like; 
—or on the part of the soul ; thus from custom 
some take pleasure in cannibalism or in the un- 
natural intercourse of man and beast, or other 
things of this kind, which are not in accord 
with human nature. 

This suffices for the answers to the objections. 

Article 8 . Whether One Pleasure Can 
Be Contrary to Another? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article: It 
seems that one pleasure cannot be contrary to 
another. 

Objection i. For the passions of the soul de- 
rive their species and contrariety from their ob- 
jects. Now the object of pleasure is the good. 
Since therefore good is not contrary to good, 
but ^‘good is contrary to evil* and evil to evil,” 
as stated in the Categories,^ it seems that one 
pleasure is not contrary to another. 

1 Aristotle, ii (13^36). 


Obj. 2. Further, one , there is me 
contrary,” as is proved in the Me^pbysiu? 
But sadness is contrary to pleasure. Therefore 
pleasure is not contrary to pleasure. 

Obj. 3. Further, if one pleasure is contrary to 
another, this is only on account of the contra^ 
riety of the things which give pleasure. But this 
difference is material and contrariety is a differ-* 
ence of form, as stated in the Metaphysics} 
Therefore there is no contrariety between one 
pleasure and another. 

On the contrary, “Things of the same genus 
that impede one another are contraries,” ac- 
cording to the Philosopher.** But some pleasures 
impede one another, as stated in the Ethics} 
Therefore some pleasures are contrary to one 
another. 

I answer that, Pleasure, in the emotions of 
the soul, is likened to repose in natural bodies, 
as stated above (q. xxiii, a. 4). Now one re- 
pose is said to be contrary to another when they 
are in contrary terms; thus “repose in a high 
place is contrary to repose in a low place.”® And 
so it happens in the emotions of the soul that 
one pleasure is contrary to another. 

Reply Obj. i. This saying of the Philosopher 
is to be understood of good and evil as applied 
to virtues and vices, because one vice may be 
contrary to another vice, though no virtue can 
be contrary to another virtue. But in other 
things nothing prevents one good being con- 
trary to another, such as hot and cold, of which 
the former is good in relation to fire, the latter, 
.in relation to water. And in this way one pleas- 
ure can be contrary to another. That this is im- 
possible with regard to the good of virtue, is due 
to the fact that virtue’s good depends on fitting- 
ness in relation to some yne thing, namely, rea- 
son. 

Reply Obj. 2. Pleasure, in the emotions of the 
soul, is likened to natural repose in bodies; for 
its object is something suitable and connatural, 
so to speak. But sadness is like a violent repose, 
because its object is disagreeable to the animal 
appetite, just as the place of violent repose is 
disagreeable to the natural appetite. Now natu- 
ral repose is contrary both to violent repose of 
the same body, and to the natural repose of 
another, as stated in the Physics.'^ Therefore 
pleasure is contrary both to another pleasure 
and to sadness. 

• Aristotle, x, 4, 5 (1055*19; lossy’s®). 

• Aristotle, x, 4 (1055*3), 
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Reply Ob}, 3, The things in wMch wc take 
pleasure, since they are the objects of pleasure, 
cause iK>t only a material, but also a formal dif- 
ference, if the aspect of pleasurableness be dif- 
ferent. Because difference in the aspect of the 
object causes a specific difference in acts and 
passions, as stated above (q. xxiii, aa. i, 4; q. 
xxx> A. 2). 

QUESTION XXXII 
Op the cause of pleasure 
(In Eight Articles) 

We must now consider the causes of pleasure; 
and under this head there are eight points of in- 
quiry: (i) Whether operation is the proper 
cause of pleasure? (2) Whether movement is a 
cause of pleasure? (3) Whether hope and 
memory cause pleasure? (4) Whether sadness 
causes pleasure? (5) Whether the actions of oth- 
ers are a cause of pleasure to us? (6) Whether 
doing good to another is a cause of pleasure? 
(7) Whether likeness is a cause of pleasure? (8) 
Whether wonder is a cause of pleasure? 

Article i. Whether Operation Is the 
Proper Cause oj Pleasure? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that operation is not the proper 
and first cause of pleasure. 

Objection i. For, as the Philosopher says/ 
“pleasure consists in a perception of the 
senses,” since knowledge is requisite for pleas- 
ure, as stated above (q. xxxi, a. i). But the ob- 
jects of operations are knowable before the 
operations themselves. Therefore operation is 
not the proper cause of pleasure. 

06 ;. 2. Further, pleasure consists especially 
in an end gained, since it is this that is chiefly 
desired. But the end is not always an operation, 
but is sometimes the effect of the operation. 
Therefore operation is not the proper and per se 
cause of pleasure. 

06 ;. 3, Further, leisure and rest consist in 
cessation from work, and they are objects of 
pleasure.* Therefore operation is not the proper 
cause of pleasure. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says® that 
“pleasure is a connatural and uninterrupted 
operation.” 

I answer that, As stated above (q. xxxi, a. 

I ) , two things are requisite for pleasure : namely, 

* Rhetoric, i, ii (1370*27). 
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the attainment of the suitable good, and 
e^e of this attainment. Now each of these con- 
sists in a kind of operation, because actual 
knowledge is an operation and the attainment 
of the suitable good is by means of an opera- 
tion. Moreover, the proper operation itself is a 
suitable good. Therefore every pleasure must 
be the result of some operation. 

Reply Obj. i. The objects of operations are 
not pleasurable except in so far as they are 
united to us; either by knowledge alone, as 
when we take pleasure in thinking of or looking 
at certain things ; or in some other way along 
with knowledge, as when a man takes pleasure 
in knowing that he has something good, — 
riches, honour, or the like, which would not be 
pleasurable unless they were apprehended as 
possessed. For as the Philosopher observes,* 
“we take great pleasure in looking upon a thing 
as our own, by reason of the natural love we 
have for ourselves.” Now to have such things 
is nothing else but to use them or to be able to 
use them, and this is through some operation. 
Therefore it is evident that every pleasure is 
reduced to some operation as its cause. 

Reply Obj. 2. Even when the end is not an 
operation, but the effect of an operation, this 
effect is pleasant in so far as possessed or effected; 
and this comes back to use or operation. 

Reply Obj. 3. Operations are pleasant in so far 
as they are proportionate and connatural to the 
doer. Now, since human power is finite, opera- 
tion is proportioned to it according to a certain 
measure. And so if it exceed that measure, it will 
be no longer proportionate or pleasant, but, on 
the contrary, painful and irksome. And in this 
sense, leisure and play and other things pertain- 
ing to rest, are pleasant, since they banish sad- 
ness which results from labour. 

Article 2. Whether Movement Is a 
Cause of Pleasure? 

We proceed this to the Second Article: It 
seems that movement is not a cause of pleas- 
ure. 

Objection i. Because, as stated above (q. 
XXXI, A. z), the good which is obtained and is 
actually possessed, is the cause of pleasure. 
Therefore the Philosopher says® that pleasure 
is not compared with generation, but with the 
operation of a thing already in existence. Now 
that which is being moved towards something 
does not yet have it ; but it is, so to speak, being 

* Politics, tt, 5 (1263*40). 
vn, 12 (1153*12), 
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generated in its regard, since generation or cor-^ 
ruption are united to every movement, as stated 
in the Physics.^ Therefore movement is not a 
cause of pleasure. 

Obj. 2. Further, movement is the chief cause 
of toil and fatigue in our works. But operations 
through being toilsome and fatiguing are not 
pleasant but disagreeable. Therefore movement 
is not a cause of pleasure. 

Obj. 3. Further, movement implies a certain 
innovation, which is the opposite of custom. 
But “things which we are accustomed to, are 
pleasant,” as the Philosopher says.^ Therefore 
movement is not a cause of pleasure. 

On the contrary j Augustine says,^ “What 
means this, 0 Lord my God, whereas Thou art 
everlasting joy to Thyself, and some things 
around Thee evermore rejoice in Thee? What 
means this, that this portion of things ebbs and 
flows alternately displeased and reconciled?” 
From these words we gather that man rejoices 
and takes pleasure in some kind of alternations; 
and therefore movement seems to cause pleas- 
ure. 

I answer that, Three things are requisite for 
pleasure: the one that is pleased, the pleasur- 
able object joined to him, and a third thing, 
the knowledge of this union. And in respect of 
these three, movement is pleasant, as the Phi- 
losopher says.'* For as far as we who feel pleas- 
ure are concerned, change is pleasant to us be- 
cause our nature is changeable; and for this 
reason that which is suitable to us at one time 
is not suitable at another, — thus to warm him- 
self at a fire is suitable to man in winter and 
not in summer. Again, on the part of the pleas- 
ing good which is united to us, change is pleas- 
ant, because the continued action of an agent 
increases its effect; thus the longer a person 
remains near the fire, the more he is warmed 
and dried. Now the natural disposition con.sists 
in a certain measure; and therefore when the 
continued presence of a pleasant object exceeds 
the measure of one’s natural disposition, the* 
removal of that object becomes pleasant. On 
the part of the knowledge itself (change be- 
comes pleasant) because man desires to know 
something whole and perfect; when therefore a 
thing cannot be apprehended all at once as a 
whole, change in such a thing is pleasant, so 
that one part may pass and another succeed, 
and thus the whole be perceived. Hence Augus- 

» Aristotle, vin, 3 (2S4*io)- 
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tine says,® *Thou wouldst not have the syllables 
stay, but fly away, that others may come, and 
thou hear the whole. And so whenever any one 
thing is made up of many, all of which do not 
exist together, all would please collectively 
more than they do severally, if all could be per- 
ceived collectively.” 

If therefore there be any thing whose nature 
is unchangeable, whose natural disposition can- 
not be exceeded by the continuation of any 
pleasing object, and which can behold the whole 
object of its delight at once, — to such a one 
change will afford no delight. And the more any 
pleasures approach to this, the more are they 
capable of being continual. 

Pep/y Obj. I. Although the subject of move- 
ment does not yet have perfectly that to which 
it is moved, nevertheless it is beginning to have 
something of it ; and in this respect movement 
itself has something of pleasure. But it falls 
short of the perfection of pleasure, because the 
more perfect pleasures regard things that are 
unchangeable. Moreover movement becomes 
the cause of pleasure in so far as thereby some- 
thing which previously was unsuitable becomes 
suitable or ceases to be, as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 2. Movement causes toil and 
fatigue when it exceeds our natural disposition. 
It is not thus that it causes pleasure, but by 
removing what is contrary to our natural dis- 
position. 

Reply Obj. 3. What is customary becomes 
pleasant, in so far as it becomes natural; for 
custom is like a second nature. But the move- 
ment w^hich gives pleasure is not that which de- 
parts from custom, but rather that which pre- 
vents the corruption of the natural disposition 
that might result iroia continued operation. 
And thus from the same cause of connatural- 
ness, both custom and movement become pleas- 
ant. 

Article 3. Whether Hope and Memory 
Cause Pleasure? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
seems that memory and hope do not cause 
pleasure. 

Objection i. Because pleasure is caused by 
present good, as Damascene says (De Fide 
On hod. ii).® But hope and memory regard what 
is absent, for memory is of the past, and hope 
of the future. Therefore memory and hope do 
not cause pleasure. 

Obj, 2. Further, the same thing is not the 

® Confessions, iv, 17 (PL 32, 700). 

® Chap. 12 (PG 94. Q29). 
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cause of contraries. But hope causes affliction, 
according to Prov. 13.12 : Hope that is deferred 
afflicteth the sotd. Therefore hope does not 
cause pleasure. 

Ohj. 3. Further, just as hope agrees with 
pleasure in regarding good, so also do con- 
cupiscence and love. Therefore hope should not 
be assigned as a cause of pleasure, any more 
than concupiscence or love. 

On the contrary y It is written (Rom. 12.12): 
Rejoicing in hope; and (Ps. 76.4): I remem- 
bered Cody and was delighted. 

I answer that, Pleasure is caused by the pres- 
ence of suitable good, in so far as it is sensed, 
or in any way perceived. Now a thing is present 
to us in two ways. First, in knowledge, that 
is, according as the thing known is in the knower 
by its likeness; secondly, in reality, that is, 
according as one thing is really joined with 
another, either actually or potentially accord- 
ing to any kind of union. And since real con- 
junction is greater than conjunction by like- 
ness, which is the conjunction of knowledge; 
and again, since actual is greater than poten- 
tial conjunction, therefore the greatest pleasure 
is that which arises from sensation which re- 
quires the presence of the sensible object. The 
.second place belongs to the pleasure of hope, 
in which there is pleasurable conjunction, not 
only in respect of apprehension, but also in 
respect of the power or possibility of obtaining 
the pleasurable object. The third place belongs 
to the pleasure of memory, which has only the 
conjunction of apprehension. 

Reply Obj. i. Hope and memory are indeed 
of things which, absolutely speaking, are ab- 
sent, and yet these arc, after a fashion, present, 
that is, either according to apprehension only; 
or according to apprehension and power, at 
least supposed, of attainment. 

Reply Obj. 2. Nothing prevents the same 
thing, in different ways, being the cause of con- 
traries. And so hope, in so far as it implies a 
present appraising of a future good, causes 
pleasure; but in so far as it implies absence of 
that good, it causes affliction. 

Reply Obj. 3. Love and concupiscence also 
cause pleasure. For everything that is loved be- 
comes pleasing to the lover, since love is a kind 
of union or connaturalness of lover and be- 
loved In like manner every object of desire 
is pleasing to the one that desires, since con- 
cupiscence is chiefly a desire for pleasure. 
However hope, as implying a certainty of the 
real presence of the pleasing good that is not 
implied either by love or by concupiscence, is 


considered in preference to them as causing 
pleasure; and also in preference to memory, 
which is of that which has already passed away. 

Article 4. Whether Sadness Causes Pleasure? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that sadness does not cause pleas- 
ure. 

Objection i. For nothing causes its own con- 
trary. But sadness is contrary to pleasure. 
Therefore it does not cause it. 

Obj. 2. Further, contraries have contrary ef- 
fects. But pleasures, when called to mind, cause 
pleasure. Therefore sad things, when remem- 
bered, cause sorrow and not pleasure. 

Obj. 3. Further, as sadness is to pleasure, so 
is hatred to love. But hatred does not cause 
love, but rather the other way about, as stated 
above (q. xxix, a. 2). Therefore sadness does 
not cause pleasure. 

On the contrary, It is written (Ps. 41. 4): 
My tears have been my bread day and night, 
where bread denotes the refreshment of pleas- 
ure. Therefore tears, which arise from sadness, 
can give pleasure. 

/ answer that, Sadness may be considered in 
two ways ; as existing actually, and as existing in 
the memory, and in both w^ays sadness can 
cause pleasure. Because sadness, as actually 
existing, causes pleasure, since it brings to mind 
that which is loved, the absence of which causes 
sadness; and yet the mere thought of it gives 
pleasure. — The recollection of sadness becomes 
a cause of pleasure on account of the subse- 
quent deliverance, because absence of evil is 
looked upon as something good; hence accord- 
ing as a man thinks that he has been delivered 
from that which caused him sorrow and pain, 
so much reason has he to rejoice. And so 
Augustine says in the City of God^ that often- 
times in joy we call to mind sad things . , . 
and in the season of health we recall past pains 
without feeling pain, . . . and in proportion 
are the more filled with joy and gladness; and 
again he says'- that “the more peril there was in 
the battle, so much the more joy will there be 
in the triumph.’* 

Reply Obj. 1. Sometimes accidentally a thing 
is the cause of its contrary; thus “that which is 
cold sometimes causes heat,” as stated in the 
Physics.^ In like manner sadness is the acci- 
dental cause of pleasure, in so far as it gives 
rise to the apprehension of something pleasant, 

’ Cf. Gregory, Moral., IV, 36 (PL 75, 678). 
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Reply Obj. 2, Sad things called to mind cause 
pleasute, not in so far its they are sad and con- 
trary to pleasant thixigs, but in so far as man 
is delivered from them. In like manner the 
recollection of pleasant things, by reason of 
these being lost, may cause sadness. 

Reply Obj. 3. Hatred also can be the acci- 
dental cause of love, that is, so far as some 
love one another because they agree in hating 
one and the same thing. 

Auticle 5. Whether the Actions of Others 
Are a Cause of Pleasure to Us? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
seems that the actions of others are not a cause 
of pleasure to us. 

Objection i. Because the cause of pleasure is 
our own good when conjoined to us. But the 
actions of others are not conjoined to us. There- 
fore they are not a cause of pleasure to us. 

Obj. 2. Further, action is the agent’s own 
good. If, therefore, the actions of others are a 
cause of pleasure to us, for the same reason 
all goods belonging to others will be pleasing 
to us, which is evidently untrue. 

Obj. 3. Further, action is pleasant through 
proceeding from an innate habit; hence it is 
stated in the Ethics^ that “we must regard the 
pleasure which follows after action, as being 
the sign of a habit existing in us.” But the 
actions of others do not proceed from habits 
existing in us, but, sometimes, from habits exist- 
ing in the agents. Therefore the actions of 
others are not pleasing to us, but to the agents 
themselves. 

On the contrary j It is written in the second 
canonical epistle of John {verse ^)\ I was ex- 
ceeding glad that I found thy children walking 
in truth. 

1 answer that^ As stated above (a. i; q. 
XXXI, A. i), two things are requisite for pleas- 
ure, namely, the attainment of one’s proper 
good, and the knowledge of having obtained it. 
Therefore the action of another may cause*, 
pleasure to us in three ways. First, from the 
fact that we obtain some good through the ac- 
tion of another. And in this way, the actions 
of those who do some good to us are pleasing 
to us, for it is pleasant to be benefited by an- 
other. Secondly, from the fact that another’s 
action makes us to know or appreciate our own 
good; and for this reason men take pleasure 
in being praised or honoured by others, because, 
that is, they thus become aware of some good 
existing in themselves. And since this apprecia- 

^ Aristotle, n, 3 (1x04^3). 


tion receives greater weight from the testimony 
of good and wise men, therefore men' take 
greater pleasure in being praised and honoured 
by them. And because a flatterer appears to 
praise, therefore flattery is pleasing to some. 
And as love is for something good, while ad- 
miration is for something great, so it is pleasant 
to be loved and admired by others, since a man 
thus becomes aware of his own goodness or 
greatness, through their giving pleasure to 
others. Thirdly, from the fact that another’s 
actions, if they be good, are regarded as one’s 
own good, by reason of the power of love, 
which makes a man to regard his friend as one 
with himself. And on account of hatred, which 
makes one to reckon another’s good as being 
in opposition to oneself, the evil action of an 
enemy becomes an object of pleasure ; and so it 
is written (I Cor. 13.6) that charity rejoiceth 
not in iniquity, but rejoiceth with the truth. 

Reply Obj. 1. Another’s action may be joined 
to me, either by its effect, as in the first way, or 
by knowledge, as in the second way, or by af- 
fection, as in the third way. 

Reply Obj. 2. This argument avails for the 
third mode, but not for the first two. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although the actions of an- 
other do not proceed from habits that are in 
me, yet they either produce in me something 
that gives pleasure ; or they make me appreciate 
or know a habit of mine; or they proceed from 
the habit of one who is one with me by love. 

. Article 6. Whether Doing Good to 
Another Is a Cause of Pleasure? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It 
seems that doing good to another is not a cause 
of pleasure. 

Objection i. Because pleasure is caused by 
one’s obtaining one’s own good, as stated above 
(a. i; q. XXXI, A. i). But doing good pertains 
not to the obtaining but to the spending of one’s 
own good. Therefore it seems to be the cause 
of sadness rather than of pleasure. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Philosopher says* that 
“illiberality is more connatural to man than 
prodigality.” Now it is a mark of prodigality to 
do good to others, while it is a mark of illib- 
erality to cease from doing good. Since there- 
fore everyone takes pleasure in a connatural 
operation, as stated in the Ethics,^ it seems that 
doing good to others is not a cause of pleasure. 

Obj. 3. Further, contrary effects proceed 
from contrary causes. But man takes a natural 

* Ethics, IV, I (II2I**I4). 
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pleasure in certain kinds of ill-doing, such as 
overcoming, contradicting or scolding others, 
or, if he be angry, of punishing them, as the 
Hiilosopher says.‘ Therefore doing good to 
others is a cause of sadness rather than of 
pleasure. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says* that 
“it is most pleasant to give presents or assist- 
ance to friends and strangers.’* 

I answer that, Doing good to another may 
give pleasure in three ways. First, in relation 
to the effect, which is the good conferred on 
another. In this respect, since through being 
united to others by love we look upon their 
good as being our own, we take pleasure in the 
good we do to others, especially to our friends, 
as in our own good. Secondly, in consideration 
of the end; as when a man, from doing good 
to another, hopes to get some good for him- 
self, either from God or from man; for hope 
is a cause of pleasure. Thirdly, in consideration 
of the principle; and thus, doing good to an- 
other can give pleasure in respect of a three- 
fold principle. One is the power of doing good; 
and in this regard doing good to another be- 
comes pleasant in so far as it arouses in man 
an imagination of abundant good existing in 
him, of which he is able to give others a share. 
Therefore men take pleasure in their children, 
and in their own works, as being things on 
which they bestow a share of their own good. 
Another principle is a man’s habitual inclina- 
tion to do good, by reason of which doing good 
becomes connatural to him, for which reason 
the liberal man takes pleasure in giving to 
others. The third principle is the motive; for 
instance when a man is moved by one whom 
he loves to do good to someone. For whatever 
we do or suffer for a friend is pleasant, because 
love is the principle cause of pleasure. 

Reply Obj. i. Spending gives pleasure as 
showing forth one’s good. But in so far as it 
empties us of our own good it may be a cause 
of sadness; for instance when it is exces- 
sive. 

Reply Obj, 2. Prodigality is an excessive 
spending, which is unnatural. Hence prodigality 
is said to be contrary to nature. 

Reply Obj. 3. To overcome, to contradict and 
to punish, give pleasure, not as tending to an- 
other’s ill, but as pertaining to one’s own good, 
which man loves more than he hates another’s 
ill. For it is naturally pleasant to overcome, 
since it makes a man appreciate his own supe- 
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riority. Therefore all those names in which 
there is a striv^ for the mastery, and a possi* 
bility of winning it, afford the greatest pleas- 
ure; and speaking generally all contests, in so 
far as they admit hope of victory. To contradict 
and to scold can give pleasure in two ways. 
First, as making man imagine himself to be 
wise and excellent, since it belongs to wise men 
and elders to reprove and to scold. Secondly, in 
so far as by scolding and reproving, one does 
good to another, for this gives one pleasure, as 
stated above. It is pleasant to an angry man to 
punish, in so far as he thinks himself to be 
removing an apparent slight, which seems to be 
due to a previous hurt ; for when a man is hurt 
by another, he seems to be slighted by him, and 
therefore he wishes to be quit of this slight by 
paying back the hurt. And thus it is clear that 
doing good to another may be of itself pleas- 
ant, but doing evil to another is not pleasant, 
except in so far as it seems to affect one’s own 
good. 

Article 7. Whether Likeness Is a 
Cause of Pleasure? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article: It 
would seem that likeness is not a cause of 
pleasure. 

Objection i. Because ruling and presiding 
seem to imply a certain unlikeness. But “it is 
natural to take pleasure in ruling and presid- 
ing,” as stated in the treatise on Rhetoric.^ 
Therefore unlikeness, rather than likeness, is a 
cause of pleasure. 

Obj. 2. Further, nothing is more unlike pleas- 
ure than sorrow. But those who are burdened 
by sorrow are most inclined to seek pleas- 
ures, as the Philosopher says.'^ Therefore un- 
likeness, rather than likeness, is a cause of 
pleasure. 

Obj. 3. Further, those who are satiated with 
certain delights, do not derive pleasure but dis-^ 
gust from them, as when one is satiated with 
food. Therefore likeness is not a cause of pleas- 
ure. 

On the contrary, Likeness is a cause of love, 
as above stated (q. xxvii, a. 3), and love is the 
cause of pleasure. Therefore likeness is a cause 
of pleasure. 

/ answer that, Likeness is a kind of unity; 
hence that which is like us, as being one with 
us, causes pleasure, just as it causes love, as 
stated above (q. xxvn, a. 3). And if that whicu 
is like us does not hurt out own good, but in* 
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crease it, it is pleasurable absolutely; for in- 
stance one man in respect of another, one youth 
in relation to another. But if it be hurtful to 
our own good, thus accidentally it causes dis- 
gust or sadness, not as being like and one with 
us, but as hurtful to that which is yet more 
one with us. 

Now it happens in two ways that something 
like is hurtful to our own good. First, by de- 
stroying the measure of our own good, by a 
kind of excess; because good, chiefly bodily 
good, as health, consists in a certain measure; 
and thus superfluous food or any bodily pleasure 
causes disgust. Secondly, by being directly con- 
trary to one’s own good; thus a potter dislikes 
other potters, not because they are potters, but 
because they deprive him of his own excellence 
or profits, which he seeks as his owm good. 

Reply Obj. i. Since ruler and subject are in 
communion with one another, there is a certain 
likeness between them ; but this likeness is con- 
ditioned by a certain superiority, since ruling 
and presiding pertain to the excellence of a 
man’s own good; for they belong to men who 
are wise and better than others, the result being 
that they give man an idea of his own excel- 
lence. Another reason is that by ruling and pre- 
siding, a man does good to others, which is 
pleasant. 

Reply Obj. 2. That which gives pleasure to 
the sorrowful man, though it be unlike sorrow, 
bears some likeness to the man that is sorrow- 
ful, because sorrows are contrary to his own 
good. And therefore the sorrowful man seeks 
pleasure as making for his own good, in so 
far as it is a remedy for its contrary. And this 
is why bodily pleasures, which are contrary 
to certain sorrows, are more sought than intel- 
lectual pleasures, which have no contrary sor- 
row, as we shall state later on (q. xxxv, a. 5). 
This also explains why all animals naturally 
desire pleasure, because animals always work 
through sense and movement. For this reason 
also young people are most inclined to seek 
pleasures, on account of the many changes to 
which they are subject, while yet growing. 
Moreover this is why the melancholic has a 
strong desire for pleasures, in order to drive 
away sorrow, because his body is corroded by 
a base humour, as stated in the Ethics} 

Reply Obj. 3. Bodily goods consist in a cer- 
tain fixed measure. Hence surfeit of such things 
destroys the proper good, and consequently 
gives rise to disgust and sorrow, through being 
contrary to the proper good of man. 
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Article 8. Whether Wonder Is a Cause of 
Pleasure? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article: It 
would seem that wonder is not a cause of pleas- 
ure. 

Objection i. Because wonder is the act of 
one who is ignorant of the nature of something, 
as Damascene says. But knowledge, rather than 
ignorance, is a cause of pleasure. Therefore 
wonder is not a cause of pleasure. 

Obj. 2. Further, wonder is the beginning of 
wisdom, being as it were, the road to the search 
of truth, as staled in the beginning of the Meta* 
physics.'^ But “it is more pleasant to think of 
what we already know, than to seek for w’hat we 
know not,” as the Philosopher say.s,^ since in 
the latter case we encounter difficulties and 
hindrances, in the former not; “pleasure how- 
ever arises from an operation which is unhin- 
dered,” as stated in the Ethics.^ Therefore won- 
der hinders rather than causes pleasure. 

Obj. 3. Further, everyone takes pleasure in 
what he is accustomed to; hence the actions of 
habits acquired by custom, are pleasant. But we 
wonder at what is unusual as Augustine says 
{Tract xxiv in Joann .). Therefore wonder is 
contrary to the cause of pleasure. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says that 
wonder is the cause of pleasure.® 

I a7tswer that, It is pleasant to obtain what 
one desires, as stated above (q. xxiii, a. 4), 
,and therefore the greater the desire for the 
thing loved, the greater the pleasure when it is 
attained; indeed the very increase of desire 
brings with it an increase of pleasure, according 
as it gives rise also to 'he hope of obtaining 
that which is loved, since it was stated above 
(a. 3, Reply 3) that desire resulting from hope 
is a cause of pleasure. Now wonder is a kind of 
dcjirc for knowledge, a desire which comes to 
man when he sees an effect of which the cause 
either is unknown to him, or surpasses his 
knowledge or power of understanding. Conse- 
quently wonder is a cause of pleasure in so far 
as it includes a hope of getting the knowledge 
which one desires to have. For this reason 
whatever is wonderful is pleasing, for instance 
things that arc scarce. Also, representations of 
things, even of those which are not pleasant 
in themselves, give rise to pleasure; for the 
soul rejoices in comparing one thing with an- 
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other, because comparison of one thing with 
another is the proper and connatural act of the 
reason, as the Philosopher says.^ This again 
is why “it is more delightful to be delivered 
from great danger, because it is something won- 
derful,” as stated in the Rhetoric} 

Reply Obj. i. Wonder gives pleasure, not 
because it implies ignorance but in so far as it 
includes the desire of learning the cause, and in 
so far as the wonderer learns something new, 
that is, that the cause is other than he had 
thought it to be. 

Reply Obj. 2. Pleasure includes two things: 
rest in the good, and perception of this rest. As 
to the former therefore, since it is more per- 
fect to contemplate the known truth than to 
seek for the unknown, the contemplation of 
what we know is in itself more pleasing than the 
search for what we do not know. Nevertheless, 
as to the second, it happens that inquiries are 
sometimes more pleasing accidentally, in so far 
as they proceed from a greater desire; for 
greater desire is awakened when we are aware of 
our ignorance. This is why man takes the great- 
est pleasure in finding or learning things for the 
first time. 

Reply Obj. 3. It is pleasant to do w^hat we are 
accustomed to do, since this is connatural to us, 
as it were. And yet things that are of rare occur- 
rence can be pleasant, either as regards knowl- 
edge, from the fact that we desire to know some- 
thing about them, in so far as they are w'onder- 
ful; or as regards operation, from the fact that 
the mind is more inclined by desire to act in- 
tensely in things that are new, as stated in the 
EthieSf^ .since more perfect operation causes 
more perfect pleasure. 

QUESTION XXXIIT 
Of the effects of pleasure 
(In Four Articles) 

We must now consider the effects of pleasure; 
and under this head there are four points of 
inquiry: (i) Whether expansion is an effect of 
pleasure? (2) Whether pleasure causes thirst 
or desire for itself? (3) Whether pleasure hin- 
ders the use of reason? (4) Whether pleasure 
perfects operation? 

Article i. Whether Expansion Is an Effect 
of Pleasure? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It would 
seem that expansion is not an effect of pleasure. 
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Objection i. For expansion seems to pertain 
more to love, according to the Apostle (II Cor. 
6. ii); Our heart is enlarged. Therefore it is 
written (Ps, 118. 96) concerning the precept 
of charity; Thy commandment is exceeding 
broad. But pleasure is a distinct passion from 
love. Therefore expansion is not an effect of 
pleasure. 

Obj. 2. Further, when a thing expands it is 
enabled to receive more. But receiving pertains 
to desire, which is for something not yet pos- 
sessed. Therefore expansion seems to belong to 
desire rather than to pleasure. 

Obj. 3. Further, contraction is contrary to ex- 
pansion. But contraction seems to belong to pleas- 
ure, for the hand closes on that which we wish to 
grasp firmly, and such is the affection of appe- 
tite in regard to that which pleases it. Therefore 
expansion does not pertain to pleasure. 

On the contrary y In order to express joy, it is 
written (Isa. 60. 5) : Thou shalt see and abound^ 
thy heart shall wonder and be enlarged. More- 
over pleasure is called by the name of laeiitia, 
as being derived from dilatatio (expansion), as 
stated above (q. xxxi, a. 3, Reply 3). 

I answer that, Breadth (lalitudo) is a dimen- 
sion of bodily magnitude ; hence it is not applied 
to the emotions of the soul except metaphori- 
cally. Now expansion denotes a kind of move- 
ment towards breadth, and it belongs to pleas- 
ure in respect of the two things requisite for 
pleasure. One of these is on the part of the ap- 
prehensive power, which apprehends the union 
with some suitable good. As a result of this ap- 
prehension, man perceives that he has attained 
a certain perfection, which is a magnitude of the 
spiritual order; and in this respect man’s mind 
is said to be magnified or expanded by pleasure. 
The other requisite for pleasure is on the part of 
the appetitive power, which acquiesces in the 
pleasurable object, and rests in it, offering, as it 
were, to enfold it within itself. And thus man’s 
affection is expanded by pleasure, as though it 
surrendered itself to hold within itself the ob- 
ject of its pleasure. 

Reply Obj. i. In metaphorical expressions 
nothing hinders one and the same thing from be- 
ing compared to different things according to 
different likenesses. And in this way expansion 
pertains to love by reason of a certain spreading 
out, in so far as the affection of the lover 
spreads out to others, so as to care, not only for 
his own interests, but also for what concerns 
others. On the other hand expansion pertains to 
pleasure in so far as a thing becomes more am- 
ple in itself so as to become more Capacious. 
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Reply Obf, 2. Desite includes a certain expan- 
sion arising from the imagination of the thing 
desired; but this expansion is much greater in 
the presence of the pleasurable object, because 
the mind surrenders itself more to that object 
when it is already taking pleasure in it than 
when it desires it before possessing it, since 
pleasure is the end of desire. 

Reply Obj. 3. He that takes pleasure in a 
thing holds it fast, by clinging to it with all his 
might ; but he opens his heart to it that he may 
enjoy it perfectly. 

Article 2. Whether Pleastire Causes Thirst 
or Desire for Itself? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that pleasure does not cause desire for it- 
self. 

Objection i. Because all movement ceases 
when repose is reached. But pleasure is, as it 
were, a certain repose of the movement of de- 
sire, as stated above (q. xxiii, a. 4 ; q. xxv, a. 
2). Therefore the movement of desire ceases 
when pleasure is reached. Therefore pleasure 
does not cause desire. 

Obj, 2. Further, a thing does not cause its op- 
posite. But pleasure is, in a way, opposite to de- 
sire, on the part of the object, since desire re- 
gards a good which is not yet possessed, while 
pleasure regards the good that is possessed. 
Therefore pleasure does not cause desire for it- 
self. 

Obj. 3. Further, distaste is incompatible with 
desire. But pleasure often causes distaste. There- 
fore it does not cause desire. 

On the contrary, Our Lord said (John 4. 13) : 
Whosoever drinketh of this water ^ shall thirst 
again, where, according to Augustine {Tract, xv 
water denotes pleasures of the body. 

I answer that, Pleasure can be considered in 
two ways: first, as existing in act; secondly, as 
existing in the memory. — Again thirst, or desire, 
can be taken in two ways : first, properly, as de-* 
noting a desire for something not possessed; 
secondly, in general, as excluding distaste. 

Considered as existing in act, pleasure does 
not cause thirst or desire for itself, properly 
speaking, but only accidentally, provided we 
take thirst or desire as denoting a desire for 
something not possessed; for pleasure is an 
emotion of the appetite in respect of something 
actually present. But it may happen that what is 
actually present is not perfectly possessed ; and 
this may be on the part of the thing possessed, 
or on the part of the possessor. On the part of 
* PL 35.1515- 


the thing possessedi this happens through the 
thing possessed not l^ing a simultaneous whole; 
therefore one obtains possession of it succes- 
sively, and while taking pleasure in what one 
has, one desires to possess the remainder; thus 
if a man is pleased with the first part of a verse, 
he desires to hear the second part, as Augustine 
says.^ In this way nearly all bodily pleasures 
cause thirst for themselves, until they are fully 
realized, because pleasures of this kind arise 
from some movement, as is evident in pleasures 
of the table. On the part of the possessor, this 
happens when a man possesses a thing which is 
perfect in itself, yet does not possess it perfect- 
ly, but obtains possession of it little by little. 
Thus in this life, a faint perception of Divine 
knowledge affords us delight, and delight sets up 
a thirst or desire for perfect knowledge; in 
which sense we may understand the words of 
Ecclus. 24. 29: They that drink me shall yet 
thirst. 

On the other hand if by thirst or desire we 
understand the intensity only of the emotion, 
which excludes distaste, thus more than all oth- 
ers spiritual pleasures cause thirst or desire for 
themselves. Because bodily pleasures become 
distasteful by reason of their causing an excess 
in the natural disposition when they are in- 
creased or even when they are protracted, as is 
evident in the case of pleasures of the table. 
This is why, when a man arrives at the point of 
perfection in bodily pleasures, he wearies of 
them, and sometimes desires another kind. Spir- 
itual pleasures, on the contrary, do not exceed 
the natural disposition, but perfect nature. 
Hence when their point of perfection is reached, 
they then afford the greatest delight; except, 
perhaps, accidentally, in so far as the work of 
contemplation is accompanied by some opera- 
tion of the bodily powers, which tire from pro- 
tracted activity. And in this sense also we may 
understand those words of Ecclus. 24. 29: They 
that drink me shall yet thirst; for, even of the 
angels, who know God perfectly, and delight in 
Him, it is written (I Pet. 1. 12) that ihty desire 
to look at Him. 

Lastly, if we consider pleasure, not as exist- 
ing in act, but as existing in the memory, thus it 
has of itself a natural tendency to cause thirst 
and desire for itself when, that is, man returns 
to that disposition in which he was when he ex- 
perienced the pleasure that is past. But if he be 
changed from that disposition, the memory of 
that pleasure does not give him pleasure, but 
distaste; for instance, the memory of food in 
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respect of a man who has eaten to repletion. 

Reply Obj. i. When pleasure is perfect, 
then it includes complete rest, and the move- 
ment of desire, tending to what was not pos- 
sessed, ceases. But when it is imperfect, then 
the movement of desire, tending to what was 
not possessed, does not cease altogether. 

Reply Obj. 2. That which is possessed im- 
perfectly, is possessed in one respect, and in an- 
other respect is not possessed. Consequently it 
may be ,the abject of desire and pleasure at the 
same time. 

Reply Obj. 3. Pleasures cause distaste in one 
way, desire in another, as stated above. 

Article 3. Whether Pleasure Hinders 
the Use 0] Reason? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
seems that pleasure does not hinder the use of 
reason. 

Objection i. Because repose facilitates very 
much the due use of reason ; hence the Philoso- 
pher says^ that “while we sit and rest the soul 
becomes knowing and prudent.” And it is writ- 
ten (Wisd. 8. 16) : When I go into my house, I 
shall repose myself with her, that is, wisdom. 
But pleasure is a kind of repose. Therefore it 
helps rather than hinders the use of reason, 

Obj. 2, Further, things which arc not in the 
same subject even if they are contraries, do not 
hinder one another. But pleasure is in the appe- 
titive part, while the use of reason is in the ap- 
prehensive part. Therefore pleasure does not 
hinder the use of reason. 

Obj. 3. Further, that which is hindered by 
another seems in a certain way to be changed 
by it. But the use of an apprehensive power 
moves pleasure rather than is moved by it, 
because it is the cause of pleasure. Therefore 
pleasure does not hinder the use of reason. 

On the cojitrary, The Philosopher says^ that 
pleasure destroys the estimate of prudence. 

/ answer that. As is stated in the Ethics? “ap- 
propriate pleasures increase activity . . . but 
pleasures arising from other sources are impedi- 
ments to activity.” Accordingly there is a cer- 
tain pleasure that is taken in the very act of 
reason, as when one takes pleasure in con- 
templating or in reasoning, and such pleasure 
does not hinder the act of reason, but helps it, 
because we are more attentive in doing that 
which gives us pleasure, and attention helps op- 
eration, 
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On the other hand bodily pleasures hinder 
the use of reason in three ways, First, by dls^ 
trading the reason. BecausCi as we have al** 
ready observed (q. iv, a. i. Reply 3), we at- 
tend much to that which pleases us. Now when 
the attention is firmly fixed on one thing, it is 
either weakened in respect of other things, or 
it is entirely withdrawn from them; and thus 
if the bodily pleasure be great, either it entirely 
hinders the use of reason, by concentrating the 
mind’s attention on itself, or else it hinders it 
considerably. Secondly, by being contrary to 
reason. Because some pleasures, especially those 
that are in excess, are contrary to the order of 
reason, and in this sense the Philosopher says 
that bodily pleasures destroy the estimate of 
prudence, but not the speculative estimate, to 
which they are not opposed, for instance that 
the three angles of a triangle are together equal 
to two right angles. In the first sense, however, 
they hinder both estimates. Thirdly, by fetter- 
ing the reason, in so far as bodily pleasure is 
followed by a certain alteration in the body, 
greater even than in the other passions, in pro- 
portion as the appetite is more vehemently 
affected towards a present than towards an ab- 
sent thing. Now such bodily disturbances hinder 
the use of reason, as may be seen in the case of 
drunkards, in whom the use of reason is fet- 
tered or hindered. 

Reply Obj. 1. Bodily pleasure implies indeed 
repose of the appetite in the object of pleasure, 
and this repose is sometimes contrary to reason ; 
but on the part of the body it always implies 
alteration. And in respect of both points, it 
hinders the use of reason. 

Reply Obj. 2. The powers of appetite and of 
apprehension are indeed distinct parts, but be- 
longing to the one soul. Consequently when 
the intention of the soul is strongly applied to 
the act of one part, it is hindered from the con- 
trary act of the other part. 

Reply Obj. 3. The use of reason requires the 
due use of the imagination and of the other sen- 
sitive powers, which are exercised through a 
bodily organ. Consequently alteration in the 
body hinders the use of reason, because it hin- 
ders the acts of the imagination and of the other 
sensitive powers. 

Article 4. Whether Pleasure Perfects 
Operation? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
seems that pleasure does not perfect operation. 

Objection i. For every human operation de- 
pends on the use of reason. Buf pleasure hin- 
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ders the use of reason, as stated above (A. 3). 
Therefore pleasure does not perfect, but weak- 
ens human operation. 

Ohj. 2. Further, nothing perfects itself or its 
cause. But “pleasure is an operation”^ that is, 
either in its essence or in its cause. Therefore 
pleasure does not perfect operation. 

Obj. 3. Further, if pleasure perfects opera- 
tion, it does so either as end, or as form, or as 
agent. But not as end, because operation is not 
sought for the sake of pleasure, but rather the 
reverse, as stated above (0. iv, a. 2) ; nor as 
agent, because rather is it the operation that 
causes pleasure; nor again as form, because, ac- 
cording to the Philosopher,^ “pleasure does not 
perfect operation, as a habit does.” Therefore 
pleasure does not perfect operation. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says® that 
pleasure perfects operation. 

7 answer that, Pleasure perfects operation in 
two ways. First, as an end; not indeed accord- 
ing as an end is that on account of which a thing 
is, but according as every good which is added 
to a thing and completes it can be called its end. 
And in this sense the Philosopher says'* that 
“pleasure perfects operation ... as some end 
added to it”; that is to say, in so far as to this 
good, which is operation, there is added another 
good, which is pleasure, denoting the repose of 
the appetite in a good that is presupposed. Sec- 
ondly, as agent; not indeed directly, for the Phi- 
losopher says® that “pleasure perfects operation, 
not as a physician makes a man healthy, but as 
health does.” But it does so indirectly, in so far 
as the agent, through taking pleasure in his ac- 
tion, is more eagerly intent on it, and carries it 
out with greater care. And in this sense it is said 
in the Ethics^ that “pleasures increase their ap- 
propriate activities, and hinder those that are 
not appropriate.” 

Reply Obj. i. It is not every pleasure that 
hinders the act of reason, but only bodily pleas- 
ure; for this arises, not from the act of reason, 
but from the act of the concupiscible part, 
which act is intensified by pleasure. On the con- 
trary, pleasure that arises froT»‘ the act of rea- 
son strengthens the use of reason. 

Reply Obj. 2. As stated in the Physics^ two 
things may be causes of one another, if one be 
the efficient, the other the final cause. And in 
this way operation is the efficient cause of pleas- 
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ure, while pleasure perfects operation by way of 
final cause, as stated above. 

The Reply to the Third Objection is evident 
from what has been said. 

QUESTION XXXIV 

Of the goodness and malice of 

PLEASURES 
{In Four Articles) 

We must now consider the goodness and malice 
of pleasures, under which head there are four 
points of inquiry: (i) Whether every pleasure 
is evil? (2) If not, whether every pleasure is 
good? (3) Whether any pleasure is the greatest 
good? (4) Whether pleasure is the measure or 
rule by which to judge of moral good and evil? 

Article i. Whether Every Pleasure Is Evil? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It seems 
that every pleasure is evil. 

Objection i. For that which destroys pru- 
dence and hinders the use of reason seems to be 
evil in itself, for man’s good is to be in accord 
with reason, as Diony.sius says {Div. Norn, iv).® 
But pleasure destroys prudence and hinders the 
u.se of reason, and so much the more, as the 
pleasure is greater. Hence “in sexual pleasures,” 
which are the greatest of all, “it is impossible to 
understand anything,” as stated in the Ethics.^ 
Moreover, Jerome says in his commentary on 
Matthew (Origen, — Horn, vi in Num.y^ that 
“at the time of conjugal intercourse, the pres- 
'ence of the Holy Ghost is not vouchsafed, even 
if it be a prophet that fulfils the conjugal duty.” 
Therefore pleasure is evil in itself, and conse- 
quently every pleasure is evil. 

Obj. 2. Further, that which the virtuous man 
shuns, and the ungodly man seeks, seems to be 
evil in itself, and should be avoided; because, as 
stated in the Ethics, “the virtuous man is a 
kind of measure and rule of human actions”; 
and the Apostle says (I Cor. 2. 15): The spir- 
itual man judgeth all things. But children and 
dumb animals, in whom there is no virtue, seek 
pleasure, but the man who is master of himself 
does not. Therefore pleasures are evil in them- 
selves and should be avoided. 

Obj. 3. Further, “virtue and art are concerned 
about the difficult and the good.”*® But no art is 
ordered to pleasure. Therefore pleasure is not 
something good. 

»Sect. 32 (PG 3 . 733)- 

•Aristotle, vir, ii (1152*^16). 

PG 12, Oio. 

"Aristotle, x, 5 (1176*17); cf. m, 4 (1113*33); DC, 4 
(1166*12). M Aristotle, Ethics, ir, 3 (iios*g). 
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On the contrary y It is written (Ps. 36. 4) : De- 
light in the Lord, Since, therefore, Divine au- 
thority leads to no evil, it seems that not every 
pleasure is evil. 

1 answer that, As stated in the Ethics,^ some 
have maintained that all pleasure is evil. The 
reason seems to have been that they took ac- 
count only of sensible and bodily pleasures 
which are more manifest; for, also in other re- 
spects, the ancient philosophers did not discrim- 
inate between the intelligible and the sensible, 
nor between intellect and sense.* And they held 
that all bodily pleasures should be accounted as 
bad, and thus that man, being prone to immod- 
erate pleasures, arrives at the mean of virtue by 
abstaining from pleasure. But they were wrong 
in holding this opinion. Because, since none can 
live without some sensible and bodily pleasure, 
if they who teach that all pleasures are evil, are 
found taking pleasure, men will be more in- 
clined to pleasure by following the example of 
their works instead of listening to the doctrine 
of their words. For in human actions and pas- 
sions, in which experience is of great weight, ex- 
ample moves more than words. 

We must therefore say that some pleasures 
are good, and that some are evil. For pleasure is 
a repose of the appetitive power in some loved 
good, and resulting from some operation; hence 
we may assign a twofold reason for this asser- 
tion. The first is in respect of the good in which 
a man reposes with pleasure. For good and evil 
in the moral order depend on agreement or dis- 
agreement with reason, as slated ai)Ove (q 
XVIII, A. 5), just as in the order of nature, a 
thing is said to be natural, if it agrees with na- 
ture, and unnatural, if it disagrees. According- 
ly, just as in the natural order there is a certain 
natural repose, whereby a thing rests in that 
which agrees with its nature, for in.stance, w'hen 
a heavy body rests down below; and again an 
unnatural repose, whereby a thing rests in that 
which disagrees with its nature, as when a heavy 
body rests up aloft : so, in the moral order, there 
is a good pleasure, according to which the higher 
or lower appetite rests in that which is in accord 
with reason, and an evil pleasure, whereby the 
appetite rests in that which is discordant from 
reason and the law of God. 

The second reason can be found by consider- 
ing the actions, some of which are good, some 
evil. Now pleasures which are joined to actions 
are more akin to those actions than concupis- 
cences, which precede them in point of time. 

* Aristcytle. x, i (1172*28); cf. below, a. 2. 

* Aristotle, Soul, iii, 3 (427*2 1)* 


Therefore, since the concupiscences of good ac* 
tions are good, and of evil actions, evil, much 
more are the pleasures of good actions good, and 
those of evil actions evil. 

Reply Ohj. i. As stated above (q. xxxiii, a. 
3), it is not the pleasures which result from an 
act of reason that hinder the reason or destroy 
prudence, but extraneous pleasures, such as the 
pleasures of the body. The.se indeed hinder the 
use of reason, as stated above (ibid.)^ either by 
contrariety of the appetite that rests in some- 
thing contrary to reason, which makes the pleas- 
ure morally bad, or by fettering the reason ; thus 
in conjugal intercourse, though the pleasure be 
in accord with reason, yet it hinders the use of 
rea.son, on account of the accompanying bodily 
change. But in this case the fileasure is not mor- 
ally evil, as neither is sleep, by which the reason 
is fettered, morally evil, if it be taken according 
to reason; for reason itself demands that the use 
of reason be interrupted at times. We must add, 
however, that although this fettering of the rea- 
son through the pleasure of conjugal intercourse 
has no moral malice, since it is neither a mortal 
nor a venial sin, yet it proceeds from a kind of 
moral malice, namely, from the sin of our first 
parent; for, as stated in the First Part (q. 
xcviii, A. 2) the case was different in the state 
of innocence. 

Reply Ob], 2. The temperate man does not 
shun all pleasures, but those that are immoder- 
ate, and contrary to reason. The fact that chil- 
dren and dumb animals seek plea.sures does not 
show that all pleasures are evil, because they 
have from God their natural appetite, which is 
moved to that which is suitable to them. 

Reply Obj. 3. Art is not concerned with all 
kinds of good, but with the making of external 
things, as we shall state further on (q. lvii, a. 
3) But prudence and virtue are more concerned 
with operations and passions than art is. Never- 
theless “there is an art of making pleasure, 
namely, the art of cookery and the art of mak- 
ing unguents,” as stated in the Ethics.^ 

Article 2. Whether Every Pleasure Is Good? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that every pleasure is good. 

Objection i. Because as stated in the First 
Part (q. v, a. 6), there are three kinds of good, 
the virtuous, the useful, and the pleasant. But 
everything virtuous is good, and in like manner 
everything u.seful is good. Therefore also every 
pleasure is good. 

Obj, 2. Further, that which is not sought for 

•^Aristotle, vii, 12 (1153*26). 
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the sake of something else, is good in itself, as quently not every object of pleasure is good in 


stated in iht Ethics} But pleasure is not sought 
for, the sake of something else; for it seems ab- 
surd to ask anyone why he seeks to be pleased. 
Therefore pleasure is good in itself. Now that 
which is predicated of a thing considered in it- 
self, is predicated of it universally. Therefore 
every pleasure is good. 

Obj, 3. Further, that which is desired by all, 
seems to be good of itself, because ‘‘good is what 
all things seek,” as stated in the Ethics} But ev- 
eryone seeks some kind of pleasure, even chil- 
dren and dumb animals. Therefore pleasure is 
good in itself, and consequently all pleasure is 
good. 

On the contrary y It is written (Prov. 2. 14) : 
Who are glad when they have done evil, and re- 
joice in most wicked things. 

I answer that. While some of the Stoics main- 
tained that all pleasures are evil,*'’ the Epicure- 
ans held that pleasure is good in itself, and that 
consequently all pleasures are good.^ They seem 
to have thus erred through not discriminating 
between that which is good absolutely, and that 
which is good in respect of a particular individ- 
ual. That which is good absolutely is good in it- 
self. Now that which is not good in itself may 
be good in respect of some individual in two 
ways. In one way, because it is suitable to him 
by reason of a disposition in which he is now, 
which disposition, however, is not natural ; thus 
it is sometimes good for a leper to eat things 
that are poisonous, which are not suitable abso- 
lutely to the human temperament. In another 
way, through something unsuitable being es- 
teemed suitable. And since pleasure is the repose 
of the appetite in some good, if the appetite re- 
poses in that which is good absolutely, the pleas- 
ure will be pleasure absolutely, and good abso- 
lutely. But if a man’s appetite repose in that 
which is good, not absolutely, but in respect of 
that particular man, then his pleasure will not be 
pleasure absolutely, but a pleasure to him ; nei-^ 
ther will it be good absolutely, but in a certain • 
respect, or an apparent good. 

Reply Obj. i. The virtuous ^ind the useful de- 
pend on accordance with reason, and conse- 
quently nothing is virtuous or useful without be- 
ing good. But the pleasant depends on agree- 
ment with the appetite, which tends sometimes 
to that which is discordant with reason. Conse- 

1 Aristotle, 1, 6 (1006^14). 

* Aristotle, 1, 1 (1094*3). 

* See Augustine, City of God, xxv, 8 (PL 41, 412). 

«See Cicero, De Finibus, ii, 3 (DD iii, 507); Aug- 
ustine, City of God, XIV, a (PL 41, 403)* 


the moral order, which depends on the order of 
reason. 

Reply Obj. 2. The reason why pleasure is not 
sought for the sake of something else is because 
it is repose in the end. Now the end may be ei- 
ther good or evil, although nothing can be an 
end except in so far as it is good in respect of 
such and such a man ; and so too with regard to 
pleasure. 

Reply Obj. 3. All things seek pleasure in the 
same way as they seek good, since pleasure is the 
repose of the appetite in good. But, just as it 
happens that not every good which is desired, is 
of itself and truly good, so not every pleasure is 
of itself and truly good. 

Article 3. Whether Any Pleasure Is the 
Greatest Good? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that no pleasure is the greatest 
good. 

Objection i. Because nothing generated is the 
greatest good, since generation cannot be the 
la.st end But pleasure follows on generation, for 
the fact that a thing takes pleasure is due to its 
being established in its own nature, as stated 
above (q. xxxi, a. i). Therefore no pleasure is 
the greatest good. 

Obj. 2. Further, that which is the greatest 
good cannot be made better by addition. But 
pleasure is made better by addition; for pleas- 
ure together with virtue is better than pleasure 
without virtue. Therefore pleasure is not the 
greatest good. 

Obj. 3. Further, that which is the greatest 
good is universally good as being good of itself, 
since that which is such of itself is prior to and 
greater than that which is such accidentally. But 
pleasure is not universally good, as stated above 
(a. 2). Therefore pleasure is not the greatest 
good. 

On the contrary. Happiness is the greatest 
good, since it is the end of man’s life. But Hap- 
piness is not without pleasure, for it is written 
(Ps. 15. ii): Thou shalt fill me with joy with 
Thy countenance; at Thy right hand are de- 
lights even to the end. 

I answer that, Plato held neither with the Sto- 
ics, who asserted that all pleasures are evil,* nor 
with the Epicureans, who maintained that all 
pleasures are good,* but he said that some are 
good, and some evil ; yet, so that no pleasure be 

» See Augustine, City of God, xiv, 8 (PL 41, 412). 

• See Cicero, De Pimhus, ti, 3 (DD in, 507); Augustine, 
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the sovereign or greatest good.* But, judging 
from his arguments, he fails in two points. 
First,* because, from observing that sensible and 
bodily pleasure consists in a certain movement 
and generation, as is evident in satiety from eat- 
ing and the like, he thought that all pleasure 
arises from generation and movement; and 
from this, since generation and movement are 
the acts of something imperfect, it would follow 
that pleasure does not have the character of ul- 
timate perfection. — But this is seen to be evi- 
dently false as regards intellectual pleasures. 
For one takes pleasure not only in the genera- 
tion of knowledge, for instance, when one learns 
or wonders, as stated above (q. xxxii, a. 8, Re- 
ply 2), but also in the act of contemplation, by 
making use of knowledge already acquired. 

Secondly, because by greatest good he under- 
stood* that which is the supreme good absolute- 
ly, that is, the good itself apart from as it were, 
and unparticipated by, all else, in which sense 
God is the Supreme Good ; but we are speaking 
of the greatest good in human things.** Now the 
greatest good of everything is its last end. And 
the end, as stated above (q. i, a. 8; q. ii, a. 7) 
is twofold : namely, the thing itself, and the use 
of that thing; thus the miser’s end is either 
money, or the possession of money. According- 
ly, man’s last end may be said to be either God 
Who is the Supreme Good absolutely; or the en- 
joyment of God, which denotes a certain pleas- 
ure in the last end. And in this sense a certain 
pleasure of man may be said to be the greatest 
among human goods. 

Reply Obj. i. Not every pleasure arises from 
a generation, for some pleasures result from 
perfect operations, as stated above. Accordingly 
nothing prevents some pleasure being the great- 
est good, although every pleasure is not such. 

Reply Obj. 2. This argument is true of the 
greatest good absolutely, by participation of 
which all things are good; therefore no addition 
can make it better. But in regard to other goods, 
it is universally true that any good becomes bet- 
ter by the addition of another good. However it 
might be said that plea.sure is not something ex- 
traneous to the operation of virtue, but that it 
accompanies it, as stated in the Ethics} 

Reply Obj. 3. That pleasure is the greatest 
good is due not to the mere fact that it is pleas- 

» See Aristotle, Ethics, x, 2 (ii72*>28); Plato, PhiUhus 
(22; 60). 

*See Aristotle, Ethics, x, 3 (ii 73 ** 9 ); Plato, Philebtts 

^^»Cf!\ristotle, Ethics, i, 6 (i096*>io); Plato. Republic 
(506). 

* Cl Aristotle, op. «7.(ro96’'34)‘* Aristotle, i, 8(1098*^25). 
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vat, but to the fact that H is perfect repose in 
the perfect good. Hence it does not follow that 
every pleasure is supremely good, or even good 
at all. Thus a certain science is supremely good, 
but not every science is. 

Article 4. Whether Pleasure Is the Measure 
or Rule by Which to Judge of Moral 
Good or Evil? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that pleasure is not the measure or 
rule of moral good and evil. 

Objection i. Because “that which is first in a 
genus is the measure of all the rest.”® But pleas- 
ure is not the first thing in the moral genus, for 
it is preceded by love and desire. Therefore it is 
not the rule of goodness and malice in moral 
matters. 

Obj. 2. Further, a measure or rule should be 
uniform; hence that movement w^hich is the 
most uniform, is the measure and rule of all 
movements ^ But pleasures are various and mul- 
tiform, since some of them are good, and some 
evil. Therefore pleasure is not the measure and 
rule of morals. 

Obj. 3. Further, judgment of the effect from 
its cause is more certain than judgment of cause 
from effect. Now goodness or malice of opera- 
tion is the cause of goodness or malice of pleas- 
ure, because those pleasures are good which re- 
sult from good operations, and those are evil 
which arise from evil operations, as stated in the 
Ethics} Therefore pleasures are not the rule and 
measure of moral goodne.ss and malice. 

On the contrary f Augustine, commenting on 
Ps. 7. 10, The searcher of hearts and reins is 
God, says :® “The end of care and thought is the 
pleasure which each one aims at achieving.” And 
the Philosopher says*® that “pleasure is the archi- 
tect, that is, the principal end,** in regard to 
which, we say absolutely that this is evil, and 
that, good.” 

I answer that. Moral goodness or malice de- 
pends chiefly on the will, as stated above (q. 
XX, A. i), and it is chiefly from the end that we 
know whether the will is good or evil. Now the 
end is taken to be that in which the will reposes ; 

•Aristotle, Metaphysics, x, i (i0S2*>i8); cf. Physics, iv, 
14 ( 223 *'i 3 )‘ 

^Aristotle, Metaphysics, x, i (1053*8); cf. Physics, 
loc. cit. 
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and the repose of the will and of every appetite 
in the good is pleasure. And therefore man is 
judged to be good or bad chiedy according to 
the pleasure of the human will ; for that man is 
good and virtuous who takes pleasure in the 
works of virtue, and that man evil who takes 
pleasure in evil works. 

On the other hand, pleasures of the sensitive 
appetite are not the rule of moral goodness and 
malice; for food is universally pleasurable to 
the sensitive appetite both of good and of evil 
men. But the will of the good man takes pleas- 
ure in them in accordance with reason, to which 
the will of the evil man gives no heed. 

Reply Obj. i. Love and desire precede pleas- 
ure in the order of generation. But pleasure pre- 
cedes them in the order of the end, which serves 
as a principle in actions ; and it is by the princi- 
ple, which is the rule and measure of such mat- 
ters, that we form our judgment. 

Reply Obj, 2. All pleasures are uniform in the 
point of their being the repose in something 
good, and in this respect pleasure can be a rule 
or measure. Because that man is good, whose 
will rests in the true good, and that man evil, 
whose will rests in evil. 

Reply Obj. 3. Since pleasure perfects opera- 
tion as its end, as stated above (0. xxxiii, a. 4), 
an operation cannot be perfectly good unless 
there be also plea.sure in good; for the goodness 
of a thing depends on its end. And thus, in a 
way, the goodness of the pleasure is the cause of 
goodness in the operation, 

QUESTION XXXV 
Of pain or sorrow, in itself 
(In. Eight Articles) 

We have now to consider pain and sorrow, 
concerning which we must consider (i) Sor- 
row or pain in itself ; (2) Its cause (q. xxxvi) ; 
(3) Its effects (q. xxxvii); (4) Its remedies 
(q. xxxviii); (5) Its goodness or malice (q, 
xxxix). 

Under the first head there are eight points of 
inquiry: (i) Whether pain is a passion of the 
«ioul? (2) Whether sorrow is the same as pain? 
(3) Whether sorrow or pain is contrary to pleas- 
ure? (4) Whether all sorrow is contrary to all 
pleasure? (5) Whether there is a sorrow con- 
trary to the pleasure of contemplation? (6) 
Whether sorrow is to be shunned more than 
pleasure is to be sought? (7) Whether exterior 
pain is greater than interior? (8) Of the species 
of sorrow? 


Article i. Whether Pain Is a Passion 
oj the Sold? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It seems 
that pain is not a passion of the soul. 

Objection i. Because no passion of the soul is 
in the body. But pain can be in the body, since 
Augustine says (De Vera Relig. xii),* that 
‘‘bodily pain is a sudden corruption of the well- 
being of that thing which the soul, by making 
evil use of it, made subject to corruption.” 
Therefore pain is not a passion of the soul, 

Obj, 2. Further, every passion of the soul per- 
tains to the appetitive power. But pain does not 
pertain to the appetitive, but rather to the ap- 
prehensive part; for Augustine says (De Nat, 
Bonij xx)2 that “bodily pain is caused by the 
sense resisting a more powerful body.” There- 
fore pain is not a passion of the soul. 

Obj. 3. Further, every passion of the soul per- 
tains to the animal appetite. But pain does not 
pertain to the animal appetite, but rather to the 
natural appetite; for Augustine says (Gen. ad 
lit. viii, 14) “Had not some good remained in 
nature, we should feel no pain in being punished 
by the loss of good.” Therefore pain is not a pas- 
sion of the soul. 

On the contrary, Augustine^ places pain 
among the passions of the soul, quoting Virgil 
(Mneid, vi, 733): 

^*Hence wild desires and grovelling fears 
And human laughter, human tears.** 

(Trl. CONINGTON.) 

I answer that, Just as two things are requisite 
for pleasure; namely, being joined to good and 
perception of this union, so also two things are 
requisite for pain ; namely, being joined to some 
evil (which is in so far evil as it deprives one of 
some good), and perception of this union. Now 
whatever is joined, if it does not have the aspect 
of good or evil with respect to the being to 
which it is joined, cannot cause pleasure or pain. 
Hence it is evident that something under the 
aspect of good or evil is the object of pleasure or 
pain. But good and evil, as such, are objects of 
the appetite. Consequently it is clear that pleas- 
ure and pain belong to the appetite. 

Now every appetitive movement or inclina- 
tion consequent to apprehension, belongs to the 
intellectual or sensitive appetite; for the inclina- 
tion of the natural appetite is not consequent to 
an apprehension of the subject of that appetite, 
but to the apprehension of another, as stated in 

1 PL 34, 142- * PL 42, 557 . » PL 34, 385. 

^ City oj Gody xiv, 8 (PL 41, 412). 
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the First Part (q. vi, a. i; q. cm, aa. i, 3). 
Since then pleasure and pain presuppose some 
sense or apprehension in the same subject, it is 
evident that pain, like pleasure, is in the intel* 
lectual or sensitive appetite. 

Again every movement of the sensitive appe- 
tite is called a passion, as stated above (q. xxn, 
AA. I, 3), and especially those which tend to 
some defect. Consequently pain, according as it 
is in the sensitive appetite, is most properly 
called a passion of the soul, just as bodily ail- 
ments are properly called passions of the body. 
Hence Augustine^ calls pain in particular a kind 
of “ailment.** 

Reply Obj. i. We speak of pain of the body, 
because the cause of pain is in the body, as for 
instance when we suffer something hurtful to 
the body. But the movement of pain is always in 
the soul ; for “the body cannot feel pain unless 
the soul feel it,** as Augustine says on Ps. 86. 10.^ 

Reply Obj. 2. We speak of pain of the senses 
not as though it were an act of the sensitive 
power, but because the senses are required for 
bodily pain, in the same way as for bodily pleas- 
ure. 

Reply Obj. 3. Pain at the loss of good proves 
the goodness of the nature, not because pain is 
an act of the natural appetite, but because na- 
ture desires something as good, the removal of 
which being perceived, there follows the passion 
of pain in the sensitive appetite. 

Article 2. Whether Sorrow Is the 
Same as Pain? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that sorrow is not pain. 

Objection i. For Augustine says'"* that “pain is 
used to express bodily suffering.” But sorrow is 
used more in reference to the soul. Therefore 
sorrow is not pain. 

Obj. 2. Further, pain is only in respect of 
present evil. But sorrow can refer to both past 
and future evil; thus repentance is sorrow for 
the past, and anxiety is sorrow for the future. 
Therefore sorrow is quite different from pain. 

Obj. 3. Further, pain does not seem to follow 
save from the sense of touch. But sorrow can 
arise from all the senses. Therefore sorrow is 
not pain, and extends to more objects. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says (Rom, 9. 
2) : I have great sorrow (Douay, — sadness) and 
continual pain (Douay, — sorrow) in my heart, 
thus denoting the same thing by sorrow and 
pain. 

* City of God, xrv, 7 (PL 41, 41 1). 

^ Enarr. in Fs. (PL 37, iiio). * City of God, loc. cii. 
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I answer that, Pleasure and pain can arise 
from a twofold apprehension, namely, from the 
apprehension of an exterior sense, and from the 
interior apprehension of the intellect or of the 
imagination. Now the interior apprehension ex- 
tends to more objects than the exterior appre- 
hension, because whatever things come under 
the exterior apprehension, come under the inte- 
rior, but not conversely. Consequently that 
pleasure alone which is caused by an interior ap- 
prehension is called joy, as stated above (q* 
XXXI, A. 3) ; and in like manner that pain alone 
which is caused by an interior apprehension, is 
called sorrow. And just as that pleasure which is 
caused by an exterior apprehension is called 
pleasure but not joy, so too that pain which is 
caused by an exterior apprehension is called pain 
but not sorrow. Accordingly sorrow is a species 
of pain, as joy is a species of pleasure. 

Reply Obj. i. Augustine is speaking there of 
the use of the word, because pain is more gener- 
ally used in reference to bodily pains, which are 
better known, than in reference to spiritual 
pains. 

Reply Obj. 2. External sense perceives only 
what is present ; but the interior knowing power 
can perceive the present, past and future. Con- 
sequently sorrow can regard present, past and 
future, but bodily pain, which follows the ap- 
prehension of the external sense, can only regard 
something present. 

Reply Obj. 3. The sensibles of touch are pain- 
ful, but only in so far as they are disproportion- 
ate to the apprehensive power, but also in so far 
as they are contrary to nature ; but the objects 
of the other senses can indeed be disproportion- 
ate to the apprehensive power, but they are not 
contrary to nature, save as they are subordinate 
to the sensibles of touch. Consequently man 
alone, who is an animal perfect in knowledge, 
takes pleasure in the objects of the other senses 
for their own sake; but other animals take no 
pleasure in them save as referable to the sensi- 
bles of touch, as stated in the Ethics.^ Accord- 
ingly, in referring to the objects of the other 
senses, we do not speak of pain in so far as it is 
contrary to natural pleasure, but rather of sor- 
row, which is contrary to joy. So then if pain be 
taken as denoting bodily pain, which is its more 
usual meaning, then it is contrasted with sorrow, 
according to the distinction of interior and exte- 
rior apprehension; although, on the part of the 
objects, pleasure extends further than does bod- 
ily pain. But if pain be taken in a wide sense, 
then it is the genus of sorrow, as stated above. 

< Aristotle, ni, lo (i i i8*i6). 
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Article 3. Whether Sorrow or Pam Is 
Contrary to Pleasure? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that sorrow is not contrary to 
pleasure. 

Objection i. For one of two contraries is not 
the cause of the other. But sorrow can be the 
cause of pleasure; for it is written {Matt, 5. 
5) : Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall 
he comforted. Therefore they are not contrary 
to one another. 

Obj. 2. Further, one contrary does not de- 
nominate the other. But to some, pain or sorrow 
gives pleasure; thus Augustine says^ that in 
stage-plays sorrow itself gives pleasure; and 
that “weeping is a bitter thing, and yet it some- 
times pleases us.”* Therefore pain is not con- 
trary to pleasure. 

Obj. 3. Further, one contrary is not the mat- 
ter of the other, because contraries cannot be to- 
gether at the same time. But sorrow can be the 
matter of pleasure; for Augustine says {De Pee- 
nit. xiii)®: “The penitent should ever sorrow, 
and rejoice in his sorrow.” The Philosopher too 
says that, on the other hand, “the evil man feels 
pain at having been pleased.”^ Therefore pleas- 
ure and pain are not contrary to one another. 

On the contrary, Augustine says*^ that “joy is 
the volition of consent to the things we wish; 
but sorrow is the volition of dissent from the 
things we do not wish.” But consent and dissent 
are contraries. Therefore pleasure and sorrow 
are contrary to one another. 

I answer that, As the Philosopher says,® con- 
trariety is a difference in respect of a form. 
Now the form or species of a passion or move- 
ment is taken from the object or term. Conse- 
quently, .since the objects of pleasure and sor- 
row or pain, namely, present good and present 
evil, are contrary to one another, it follows that 
pain and pleasure are contrary to one another. 

Reply Obj. i. Nothing hinders one contrary, 
causing the other accidentally, and in this way * 
sorrow can be the cause of pleasure. In one way, 
in so far as from sorrow at the absence of some- 
thing, or at the presence of its contrary, one 
seeks the more eagerly for something pleasant; 
thus a thirsty man seeks more eagerly the pleas- 
ure of a drink, as a remedy for the pain that he 
suffers. In another way, in so far as, from a 

^ Confessions^ in, 2 (PL 32, 683). 
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Strong desire for a certain pleasure, one does 
not shrink from undergoing pain, so as to ob- 
tain that pleasure. In each of these ways, the 
sorrows of the present life lead us to the com^ 
fort of the future life. Because by the mere fact 
that man mourns for his sins, or for the delay 
of glory, he merits the consolation of eternity. 
In like manner a man merits it when he does 
not shrink from hardships and difficulties in 
order to obtain it. 

Reply Obj. 2. Pain itself can be pleasurable 
accidentally in so far as it is accompanied by 
wonder, as in stage-plays; or in so far as it re- 
calls a beloved object to one’s memory, and 
makes one feel one’s love for the thing, whose 
absence gives us pain. Consequently, since love 
is pleasant, both pain and whatever else results 
from love, in so far as they remind us of our 
love, are pleasant. And, for this reason, we de- 
rive pleasure even from pains depicted on the 
stage, in so far as, in witnessing them, we per- 
ceive ourselves to conceive a certain love for 
those who are there represented. 

Reply Obj. 3. The will and the reason reflect 
on their own acts, since the acts themselves of 
the will and reason are considered under the as- 
pect of good or evil. In this way sorrow can be 
the matter of pleasure, or vice versa, not per se 
but accidentally; that is, in so far as either of 
them is considered under the aspect of good or 
evil. 

Article 4. Whether All Sorrow Is Contrary 
' to All Pleasure? 

Wt proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
seems that all sorrow is contrary to all pleasure. 

Objection i. Because, just as whiteness and 
blackness are contrary species of colour, so 
pleasure and sorrow are contrary species of the 
soul’s passions. But whiteness and blackness are 
universally opposed to one another. Therefore 
pleasure and sorrow are so too. 

Obj. 2. Further, remedies are made of things 
contrary. But every pleasure is a remedy for all 
manner of sorrow, as the Philosopher declares.^ 
Therefore every pleasure is contrary to every 
sorrow. 

Obj. 3. Further, contraries are hindrances to 
one another. But every sorrow hinders any kind 
of pleasure, as is evident from the Ethics.^ 
Therefore every sorrow is contrary to every 
pleasure. 

On the contrary. The same thing is not the 
cause of contraries. But joy for one thing and 
sorrow for the opposite thing proceed from the 

’ Ethics, VII, 14 (i I 54 '*x 3). ’ Aristotle, x, 5 (1175^16). 
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S£^me habit; thus from charity it happetis that 
we rejoice with them that rejoice, and weep 
with them that weep (Rom. 12. 15). Therefore 
not every sorrow is contrary to every pleasure. 

/ answer that, As stated in the Metaphysics,^ 
contrariety is a difference according to form. 
Now a form may be generic or specific. Conse- 
quently things may be contraries in respect of 
a generic form, as virtue and vice ; or in respect 
of a specific form, as justice and injustice. 

Now we must observe that some things are 
specified by absolute forms, for instance, sub- 
stances and qualities ; but other things are spe- 
cified in relation to something extrinsic, for in- 
stance, passions and movements, which derive 
their species from their terms or objects. Accord- 
ingly in those things that are specified by abso- 
lute forms, it happens that species contained 
under contrary genera are not contrary as to 
their specific nature ; but it does not happen for 
them to have any affinity or fittingness to one 
another. For intemperance and justice, which 
are in the contrary genera of virtue and vice, 
are not contrary to one another in respect of 
their specific nature; and yet they have no affini- 
ty or fittingness to one another. On the other 
hand, in those things that are specified in rela- 
tion to something extrinsic, it happens that spe- 
cies belonging to contrary genera are not only 
not contrary to one another, but also that they 
have a certain mutual affinity and fittingness. 
The reason of this is that where there is one 
same relation to two contraries, there is con- 
trariety; for example, to approach to a white 
thing, and to approach to a black thing, arc 
contraries; but contrary relations to contrary 
things implies a certain likeness, for instance, to 
recede from something white, and to approach 
to something black. This is most evident in the 
case of contradiction, which is the principle of 
opposition; because opposition consists in af- 
firming and denying the same thing, for exam- 
ple, white and not-white, while there is fitting- 
ness and likeness in the affirmation of one con- 
trary and the denial of the other, as, if I were to 
say black and not white. 

Now sorrow and pleasure, being passions, are 
specified by their objects. According to their re- 
spective genera, they are contrary to one an- 
other ; for “one pertains to pursuit, the other to 
avoidance, which are to the appetite what af- 
firmation and denial are to the intellect.”^ Con- 
sequently sorrow and pleasure in respect of the 
same object, are in opposition to one another 
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accordmg to species; but sorrow and pleasure in 
respect of objects that are not opposite but 
disparate, are not opposed to one another ac- 
cording to the aspect of species, but are also 
disparate; for instance, sorrow at the death of 
a friend, and pleasure in contemplation. If, how- 
ever, those diverse objects be contrary to one 
another, then pleasure and sorrow are not only 
not specifically contrary, but they also have a 
certain mutual fittingness and affinity; for in- 
stance to rejoice in good and to sorrow for evil. 

Reply Obj. i. Whiteness and blackness do not 
take their species from their relationship to 
something extrinsic, as pleasure and sorrow do; 
therefore the comparison does not hold. 

Reply Obj, 2. Genus is taken from matter, as 
is stated in the Metaphysics,^ and in accidents 
the subject takes the place of matter. Now it 
has been said above that pleasure and sorrow 
are generically contrary to one another. Conse- 
quently in every sorrow the subject has a dis- 
position contrary to the disposition of the sub- 
ject of pleasure, for in every pleasure the appe- 
tite is viewed as accepting what it possesses, 
and in every sorrow, as avoiding it. And there- 
fore on the part of the subject every pleasure is 
a remedy for any kind of sorrow, and every sor- 
row is a hindrance of all manner of pleasure; 
but chiefly when pleasure is opposed to sorrow 
specifically. 

Hence the Reply to the Third Objection is 
evident. — Or we may say that although not 
every sorrow is specifically contrary to every 
pleasure, yet they are contrary to one another 
in regard to their effects ; for one has the effect 
of strengthening the animal nature, while the 
other results jn a kind of discomfort. 

Article 5. Whether There Is Any Sorrow 
Contrary to the Pleasure of Contemplation? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
would seem that there is a sorrow that is con- 
trary to the pleasure of contemplation. 

Objection i. For the Apostle says (II Cor. 7. 
10): The sorrow that is according to God, 
worketh penance steadfast unto salvation. Now 
to look at God pertains to the higher reason, 
whose act is to give itself to contemplation, ac- 
cording to Augustine {De Trin. xii, 3, 4).* 
Therefore there is a sorrow contrary to the 
pleasure of contemplation. 

Obj. 2. Further, contrary things have con- 
trary effects. If therefore the contemplation of 
one contrary gives pleasure, the other contrary 

* Aristotle, vin, 2 (1043*5); cf* vi, X2 (1038*6). 
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will givt sorrow, and so there will be a sorrow 
contrary to the pleasure of contemplation. 

Obj, 3. Further, as the object of pleasure is 
good, so the object of sorrow is evil. But con- 
templation can have an aspect of evil : since the 
Philosopher says^ that it is unfitting to meditate 
of certain things. Therefore sorrow can be con- 
trary to the pleasure of contemplation. 

Obj. 4. Further, any work, so far as it is un- 
hindered, can be a cause of pleasure, as stated 
in the Ethics} But the work of contemplation 
can be hindered in many ways, either so as to 
destroy it altogether, or so as to make it diffi- 
cult. Therefore in contemplation there can be a 
sorrow contrary to the pleasure. 

Obj. 5. Further, affliction of the flesh is a 
cause of sorrow. But, as it is written (Eccles. 
12. 12) much study is an affliction of the flesh. 
Therefore contemplation admits of sorrow con- 
trary to its pleasure. 

On the contrary^ It is written (Wisd. 8. 16) : 
Hetj that is, wisdom’s, conversation hath no bit- 
terness ^ nor her company any tediousness ; hut 
joy and gladness. Now the conversation and 
company of wisdom are found in contempla- 
tion. Therefore there is no sorrow contrary to 
the pleasure of contemplation. 

/ answer that, The pleasure of contemplation 
can be understood in two ways. In one way, so 
that contemplation is the cause, but not the ob- 
ject of pleasure; and then pleasure is taken not 
in contemplating but in the thing contemplated. 
Now it is possible to contemplate something 
harmful and sorrowful, just as to contemplate 
something suitable and pleasant. Consequently 
if the pleasure of contemplation be taken in this 
way, nothing hinders some sorrow being con- 
trary to the pleasure of contemplation. 

In another way, the pleasure of contempla- 
tion is understood so that contemplation is its 
object and cause, as when one takes pleasure in 
the very act of contemplating. And thus, ac- 
cording to Gregory of Nyssa,® “no sorrow is, 
contrary to that pleasure which is about con- 
templation*’; and the Philosopher says the 
same.^ This, however, is to understood as 
being the case properly speaking. The reason is 
because sorrow is of itself contrary to pleasure 
in a contrary object; thus pleasure in heat is 
contrary to sorrow caused by cold. But there is 
no contrary to the object of contemplation, be- 
cause contraries, as apprehended by the mind, 

' Metaphysics, xii, 9 (1074^32). 
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are not contrary, but one is the means of know- 
ing the other. Therefore, properly speaking, 
there cannot be a sorrow contrary to the pleas- 
ure of contemplation. Nor has it any sorrow 
joined to it, as bodily pleasures have, which are 
like remedies against certain annoyances; thus 
a man takes pleasure in drinking through being 
troubled with thirst, but when the thirst is com- 
pletely driven out, the pleasure of drinking 
ceases also. Because the pleasure of contempla- 
tion is not caused by one’s being quit of an an- 
noyance, but by the fact that contemplation is 
pleasant in itself, for pleasure is not a genera- 
tion but a perfect operation, as stated above (q. 

XXXI, A. i). 

■ Accidentally, however, sorrow is mingled with 
the pleasure of apprehension, and this in two 
ways; first, on the part of an organ, secondly, 
through some impediment in the apprehension. 
On the part of an organ, sorrow or pain is min- 
gled with apprehension, directly, as regards the 
apprehensive powers of the sensitive part, which 
have a bodily organ ; — either from the sensible 
object disagreeing with the normal condition of 
the organ, as the taste of something bitter, and 
the smell of something foul, — or from the sensi- 
ble object, though agreeable, being so continu- 
ous in its action on the sense, that it exceeds the 
natural habit, as stated above (q. xxxiii, a. 2), 
the result being that an apprehension which at 
first was pleasant becomes tedious. 

But these two things cannot occur directly in 
the contemplation of the mind, because the 
'mind has no corporeal organ; and so it was said 
in the authority quoted above (on the contrary) 
that intellectual contemplation has neither bit- 
terness, nor tediousness, ^ince, however, the hu- 
man mind makes use in contemplation of the 
sensitive powers of apprehension, to whose acts 
weariness is incidental, therefore some affliction 
or pain is indirectly mingled with contempla- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, in neither of these ways is the 
pain thus accidentally mingled with contempla- 
tion contrary to the pleasure of contemplation. 
Because pain caused by a hindrance to contem- 
plation is not contrary to the pleasure of con- 
templation, but rather is in affinity and in har- 
mony with it, as is evident from what has been 
said above (a. 4) ; but pain or sorrow cau.sed by 
bodily weariness does not belong to the same 
genus, and hence it is altogether disparate. Ac- 
cordingly it is evident that no sorrow is con- 
trary to pleasure taken in the very act of con- 
templation ; nor is any sorrow connected with it 
save accidentally. 
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J^ply Ob}. 1. The sorrow which is according the movement of shunning sorrow is more vir^- 

contemplation it- tuous than the temperate man, who resists the 

self of the mind, but by something which the movement of desire for pleasure, for the Philos* 

mind contemplates; namely, by sin, which the opher says* that “the brave and the just are 

mind considers as contrary to the love of chiefly honored.’* Therefore the movement of 

^ 1 . shunning sorrow is more eager than the move* 

Reply Obj, 2. Things which are contrary ac- ment of seeking pleasure, 
cording to nature are not contrary according as On the contrary, Good is stronger than evil, 
they exist in the mind; for the notions of con- as Dionysius declares {Div. Nom. iv).** But 

traries are not contrary, but rather is one con- pleasure is desirable for the sake of the good 

trary the reason for knowing the other. Hence which is its object, but the shunning of sorrow 

one and the same science considers contraries, is on account of evil. Therefore the desire for 

Reply Ohj. 3. Contemplation, in itself, is pleasure is more eager than the shunning of 

never evil, since it is nothing else than the con- sorrow. 


sideration of truth, which is the good of the in- 
tellect; it can, however, be evil accidentally, 
that is, in so far as the contemplation of a less 
noble object hinders the contemplation of a 
more noble object; or on the part of the object 
contemplated, to which the appetite is inordi- 
nately attached. 

Reply Obj. 4. Sorrow caused by a hindrance 
to contemplation is not contrary to the pleasure 
of contemplation, but is in kindred to it, as 
stated above. 

Reply Obj. 5. Affliction of the flesh affects 
contemplation accidentally and indirectly, as 
stated above. 

Article 6. Whether Sorrow Is to Be Shunned 
More Than Pleasure Is to Be Sought? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It 
seems that sorrow is to be shunned more than 
pleasure is to be sought. 

Objection i. For Augustine says,* “There is 
nobody that does not shun sorrow more than he 
.seeks pleasure.” Now that which all agree in 
doing, seems to be natural. Therefore it is natu- 
ral and right for sorrow to be shunned more 
than pleasure is sought. 

Obj. 2. Further, the action of a contrary con- 
duces to rapidity and intensity of movement; 
for “hot water freezes quicker and harder.*’^ 
But the shunning of sorrow is due to the con- 
trariety of the cause of sorrow; the desire for 
pleasure however does not arise from any con- 
trariety, but rather from the suitableness of the 
pleasant object. Therefore sorrow is shunned 
more eagerly than pleasure is sought. 

Obj. 3. Further, the stronger the passion 
which a man resists according to reason, the 
more worthy is he of praise, and the more virtu- 
ous, for “virtue is concerned wdth the difficult 
and the good.”^ But the brave man who resists 

> OQ. Lxxxm, Qu. 36 (PL 40, 25). 
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I answer that, The desire for pleasure is of 
itself stronger than the shunning of sorrow. The 
reason of this is that the cause of pleasure is a 
suitable good, W'hile the cause of pain or sorrow 
is an unsuitable evil. Now it happens that a cer- 
tain good is suitable without any discordance at 
all, but it is not possible for any evil to be so 
unsuitable as not to be suitable in some way. 
Therefore pleasure can be entire and perfect; 
but sorrow is always partial. Therefore desire 
for pleasure is naturally greater than the shun- 
ning of sorrow. Another reason is because the 
good, which is the object of pleasure, is sought 
for its own sake, but evil, which is the object of 
sorrow, is to be shunned as being a privation of 
good. And that which is by reason of itself is 
stronger than that which is by reason of some- 
thing else. Moreover we find a sign of this in 
natural movements. For every natural move- 
ment is more intense in the end, when a thing 
approaches the term that is suitable to its na- 
ture, than at the beginning, when it leaves the 
term that is unsuitable to its nature; as though 
nature were more eager in tending to what is 
suitable to it than in shunning what is contrary. 
Therefore the inclination of the appetitive 
power is, of itself, more eager in tending to 
pleasure than in shunning sorrow. 

But it happens accidentally that a man shuns 
sorrow more eagerly than he seeks pleasure, and 
this for three reasons. First, on the part of the 
apprehension. Because, as Augustine says {De 
Trin. x, 12),® “love is felt more keenly, when 
we lack that which we love.” Now from the lack 
of what we love, sorrow results, which is caused 
either by the loss of some loved good, or by the 
entrance of some contrary evil. But pleasure 
suffers no lack of the good loved, for it rests in 
possession of it. Since then love is the cause of 
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pleasure and sorrow, 3ie latter is the more 
shunned according as bve is the more keenly 
felt on account of that which is contrary to it. 
Secondly, on the part of the cause of sorrow or 
pain, which cause is contrary to a good that is 
more loved than the good in which we take 
pleasure. For we love the natural well-being of 
the body more than the pleasure of eating, and 
consequently we would leave the pleasure of 
eating and the like, from fear of the pain occa- 
sioned by blows or other such causes, which 
are contrary to the well-being of the body. 
Thirdly, on the part of the effect; namely, in 
so far as sorrow hinders not only one pleasure, 
but all. 

Reply Oh}, i. The saying of Augustine that 
“sorrow is shunned more than pleasure is 
sought” is true accidentally but not per se. And 
this is clear from what he says after: “Since we 
see that the most savage animals are deterred 
from the greatest pleasures by fear of pain,” 
which pain is contrary to life which is loved 
above all 

Reply Obj. 2. The case is not the same with 
movement from within and movement from 
without. For movement from within tends to 
what is suitable more than it recedes from that 
which is contrary, as we remarked above in re- 
gard to natural movement. But movement from 
without is intensified by the very contrariety, 
because each thing strives in its own way to re- 
sist anything contrary to it, as aiming at its own 
preservation. Hence violent movement is in- 
tense at first, and slackens towards the end. 
Now the movement of the appetitive part is 
from within, since it tends from the soul to the 
thing. Consequently pleasure is, of itself, more 
to be sought than sorrow is to be shunned. But 
the movement of the sensitive part is from 
without, as it were from things to the soul. 
Consequently the more contrary a thing is, the 
more it is felt. And then too, accidentally, in so 
far as the senses are required for pleasure and ^ 
pain, pain is shunned more than pleasure is • 
sought. 

Reply Ob}. 3. A brave man i$ not praised be- 
cause, in accordance with reason, he is not over- 
come by any kind of sorrow or pain whatever, 
but because he is not overcome by that which is 
concerned with the dangers of death. And this 
kind of sorrow is more shunned than pleasures 
of the table or of sexual intercourse are sought, 
which latter pleasures are the object of temper- 
ance; just as life is loved more than food and 
sexual pleasure. But the temperate man is 
praised for refraining from pleasures of touch 


more than for not shunning the pains which are 
contrary to them, as is stated in the Elhics.^ 

Article 7. Whether Outward Pain Js 
Greater Than Interior Sorrow? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article: It 
seems that outward pain is greater than interior 
sorrow of the heart. 

Ob}ection i. Because outward pain arises 
from a cause contrary to the well-being of the 
body in which is life, while interior sorrow is 
caused by some evil in the imagination. Since, 
therefore, life is loved more than an imagined 
good, it seems that, according to what has been 
said above (a. 6), outward pain is greater than 
interior sorrow. 

Ob}. 2. Further, the reality moves more than 
its likeness does. But outward pain arises from 
the real conjunction of some contrary, while in- 
ward sorrow arises from the apprehended like- 
ness of a contrary. Therefore outward pain is 
greater than inward sorrow. 

Ob}. 3. Further, a cause is known by its ef- 
fect. But outward pain has stronger effects ; for 
man dies more easily of outward pain than of 
interior sorrow. Therefore outward pain is 
greater and is shunned more than interior sor- 
row. 

On the contrary, It is written (Ecclus. 25. 
17): The sadness of the heart is every wound 
(Douay, — plague), and the wickedness of a 
woman is all evil. Therefore, just as the wicked- 
ness of a woman surpasses all other wickedness, 
us the text implies, so sadness of the heart sur- 
passes every outward wound. 

I answer that, Interior and exterior pain agree 
in one point, and differ in two. They agree in 
this, that each is a movement of the appetitive 
power, as stated above (a. i). But they differ in 
respect of those two things which are requisite 
for pain and pleasure ; namely, in respect of the 
cause, which is a conjoined good or evil, and in 
respect of the apprehension. For the cause of 
outward pain is a conjoined evil contrary to the 
body, while the cause of inward pain is a con- 
joined evil contrary to the appetite. Again, out- 
ward pain arises from an apprehension of sense, 
and especially of touch, while inward pain arises 
from an interior apprehension, of the imagina- 
tion or of the reason. 

If then we compare the cause of inward pain 
to the cause of outward pain, the former be- 
longs, of itself, to the appetite to which both 
these pains belong, while the latter belongs to 
the appetite indirectly. Because inward pain 

^ Aristotle, m, xi (1118^28). 
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srises from something being contrary to the ap<* 
petite itself) while outward pain arises from 
something being contrary to the appetite, 
through being contrary to the body. Now, that 
which is of itself is always prior to that which is 
by reason of another. Therefore, from this point 
of view, inward pain surpasses outward pain. In 
like manner also on the part of apprehension, 
because the apprehension of reason and imagi- 
nation is of a higher order than the apprehen- 
sion of the sense of touch. Consequently inward 
pain is, absolutely and of itself, more keen than 
outward pain. A sign of this is that one willingly 
undergoes outward pain in order to avoid in- 
ward pain. And in so far as outward pain is not 
contrary to the interior appetite, it becomes in 
a manner pleasant and agreeable by way of 
inward joy. 

Sometimes, however, outward pain is accom- 
panied by inward pain, and then the pain is in- 
creased. Because inward pain is not only greater 
than outward pain, it is also more universal, 
since whatever is contrary to the body, can be 
contrary to the interior appetite; and whatever 
is apprehended by sense may be apprehended 
by imagination and reason, but not conversely. 
Hence in the passage quoted above it is said ex- 
pressively : Sadness of the heart is every wound, 
because even the pains of outward wounds are 
comprised in the interior sorrows of the heart. 

Reply Obj. i. Inward pain can also arise 
from things that are contrary to life. And then 
the comparison of inward to outward pain must 
not be taken in reference to the various evils 
that cause pain, but in regard to the various 
ways in which this cause of pain is compared to 
the appetite. 

Reply Obj. 2. Inward pain does not proceed 
from the apprehended likeness of a thing as 
from a cause; for a man is not inwardly pained 
by the apprehended likeness itself, but by the 
thing which the likeness represents. And this 
thing is all the more p)erfectly apprehended by 
means of its likeness as this likeness is more 
immaterial and abstract. Consequently inward 
pain is, of itself, greater, as being caused by a 
greater evil, because evil is better known by an 
inward apprehension. 

Reply Obj. 3. Bodily changes are more liable 
to be caused by outward pain, both from the 
fact that outward pain is caused by a corrupting 
thing joined to it corporally, which is a necessary 
condition of the sense of touch; and from the 
fact that the outward sense is more material 
than the inward sense, just as the sensitive ap- 
petite is more material than the intellectual. 
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For this reason, as stated above (q. xxn, a. 3; 
Q. XXXI, A. 5), the body undergoes a greater 
change from the movement of the sensitive ap- 
petite; and, in like manner, from outward than 
from inward pain. 

Article 8 . Wheth^ There Are Only Four 
Species of Sorrow? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article: It 
would seem that Damascene’s {De Fide Orthod. 
ii, 14)* division of sorrow into four species is 
incorrect; namely, into acedia, distress, which 
Gregory of Nyssa* calls anxiety, — pity, and 
envy. 

Objection i. For sorrow is contrary to pleas- 
ure. But there are not several species of pleas- 
ure. Therefore it is incorrect to assign different 
species of sorrow. 

Obj. 2. Further, repentance is a species of 
sorrow, and so are indignation {nemesis) and 
jealousy (zelus), as the Philosopher states.® 
But these are not included in the above species. 
Therefore this division is insufficient. 

Obj. 3. Further, the members of a division 
should be things that are opposed to one an- 
other. But these species are not opposed to one 
another. For according to Gregory^ “acedia is 
sorrow depriving of speech ; anxiety is the sorrow 
that weighs down ; envy is sorrow for another’s 
good; pity is sorrow for another’s evils.” But it 
is possible for one to sorrow for another’s evils, 
and for another’s good, and at the same time to 
be weighed down inwardly, and outwardly to be 
speechless. Therefore this division is incorrect. 

On the contrary stands the twofold authority 
of Gregory of Nyssa and of Damascene. 

I answer that, It pertains to the notion of a 
species that it is something added to the genus. 
But a thing can be added to a genus in two 
ways. First, as something belonging of itself to 
the genus, and contained in it virtually; thus 
rational is added to animal. Such an addition 
makes true species of a genus, as the Philoso- 
pher says.^ But, secondly, a thing may be added 
to a genus, that is, as it were, extraneous to the 
notion conveyed by that genus; thus white or 
something of the kind may be added to animal. 
Such an addition does not make true species of 
the genus, according to the usual sense in which 
we speak of genera and species. But sometimes 
a thing is said to be a species of a certain genus 
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through having something extraneous to that 
genus indeed, but to which the notion of that 
genus is applicable; thus a live coal or a flame 
is said to be a species of Are, because in each of 
them the nature of fire is applied to a foreign 
matter. In like manner we speak of astronomy 
and perspective as being species of mathe- 
matics, in so far as the principles of mathe- 
matics are applied to natural matter. 

In accordance with this manner of speaking, 
the species of sorrow are assigned by an appli- 
cation of the notion of sorrow to something ex- 
traneous to it. This extraneous thing may be 
taken on the part of the cause or object, or of 
the effect* For the proper object of sorrow is 
one’s own evil. Hence sorrow may be concerned 
for an object extraneous to it either through 
one’s being sorry for an evil that is not one’s 
own; and thus we have pity which is sorrow for 
another’s evil, considered, however, as one’s 
own; — or through one’s being sorry for some- 
thing that is neither evil nor one’s own, but an- 
other’s good, considered, however, as one’s own 
evil; and thus we have envy. But the proper ef- 
fect of sorrow consists in a certain flight of the 
appetite. Therefore the extraneous element in 
the effect of sorrow may be taken so as to affect 
the first part only, by excluding flight; and thus 
we have anxiety which weighs on the mind, so 
as to make escape seem impassible; hence it is 
also called perplexity. If, however, the mind be 
weighed down so much that even the limbs be- 
come motionless, which belongs to acedia, then 
we have the extraneous element affecting both, 
since there is neither flight, nor is the effect in 
the appetite. And the reason why acedia espe- 
cially is said to deprive one of speech is because 
of all the external movements the voice is the 
best expression of the inward concept and de- 
sire, not only in men, but also in other animals, 
as is stated in the Politics} 

Reply Obj. i. Pleasure is caused by good, 
which has only one meaning, and so pleasure is « 
not divided into several species as sorrow is; 
for the latter is caused by evil, which happens 
in many ways, as Dionysius says (Div. Norn. 
iv).2 

Reply Obj. 2. Repentance is for one’s own 
evil, which is of itself the object of sorrow; 
therefore it does not belong to these species. 
Jealousy and indignation are included in envy, 
as we shall explain later (Part II-II, q. xxxvi, 
A. 2). 

Reply Obj. 3. This division is not according 
to opposite species, but according to the diversi- 

* Aristotle, I, 2 (1253*10). » Sect. 30 (PG 3i 7 * 9 )- 


ty of extraneous things to which the notion of 
sorrow is applied, as stated above. 

QUESTION XXXVI 
Of the causes of sorrow or pain 
(In Four Articles) 

We must now consider the causes of sorrow, 
under which head there are four points of in- 
quiry: (i) Whether sorrow is caused by the loss 
of a good or rather by the presence of an evil? 
(2) Whether desire is a cause of sorrow? (3) 
Whether the craving for unity is a cause of sor- 
row? (4) Whether an irresistible power is a 
Cause of sorrow? 

Article i. Whether Sorrow Is Caused by the 
Loss of Good or by the Presence of Evil? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that sorrow is caused by the loss of 
a good rather than by the presence of an evil. 

Objection i. For Augustine says {De viii. qq. 
Dulcit.f qu. 1)^ that sorrow is caused by the 
loss of temporal goods. Therefore, in like man- 
ner, every sorrow is caused by the loss of some 
good. 

Obj. 2. Further, it was said above (q. xxxv, 
A. 4) that the sorrow, which is contrary to a 
pleasure has the same object as that pleasure. 
But the object of pleasure is good, as stated 
above (q. xxiii, a. 4; q. xxxi, a. i; q. xxxv, 
A. 3). Therefore sorrow is caused chiefly by the 
loss of good. 

Obj. 3. Further, according to Augustine,* love 
is the cause of sorrow, as of the other emotions 
of the soul. But the object of love is good. 
Therefore pain or sorron is felt for the loss of 
good rather than for an evil that is present. 

Oft the contrary f Damascene says {De Fide 
Orthod. ii. 12)^ that “the dreaded evil gives rise 
to fear, the present evil is the cause of sorrow.” 

I answer that, If privations, as considered by 
the mind, were what they are in reality, this 
question would seem to be of no importance. 
For, as stated in the First Part (q. xiv, a. 10; 
Q. XLViii, A. 3), evil is the privation of good, 
and privation is in reality nothing else than the 
lack of the contrary habit, so that, in this re- 
spect, to sorrow for the loss of good would be 
the same as to sorrow for the presence of evil. 
But sorrow is a movement of the appetite in 
consequence of an apprehension, and even a 
privation, as apprehended, has the aspect of a 

• PL 40, TS3. * City of God, xiv, 7 (PL 41, 410). 

* PG Q4, 929; also Nemesius, De Nat. Horn., xvii (PG 
40, 676); cf. 0, XXV, A. 4. 
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being, and so it is called a being of reason. And 
in this way evil, being a privation, is regarded 
as a contrary. Accordingly, so far as the move- 
ment of the appetite is concerned, it makes a 
difference which of the two it regards chiefly, 
the present evil or the good which is lost. 

Again, since the movement of the animal ap- 
petite holds the same place in the actions of the 
soul as natural movement in natural things, the 
truth of the matter is to be found by consider- 
ing natural movements. For if, in natural move- 
ments, we observe those of approach and with- 
drawal, approach is of itself directed to some- 
thing suitable to nature, while withdrawal is of 
itself directed to something contrary to nature ; 
thus a heavy body, of it.self, withdraws from a 
higher place and approaches naturally to a 
lower place. But if we consider the cause of 
both these movements, namely, gravity, then 
gravity itself inclines towards the lower place 
more than it withdraws from the higher place, 
since withdrawal from the latter is the reason 
for its downward Icndencv- 

Accordingly, since, in the movements of the 
appetite, sorrow is a kind of flight orwilhdrawal, 
while pleasure is a kind of pursuit or approach, 
just as pleasure regards first the good possessed, 
as its proper object, so sorrow regards the evil 
that is present. On the other hand love, which 
is the cause of pleasure and sorrow, regards 
good rather than evil, and therefore, since the 
object is the cause of a passion, the present 
evil is more properly the cause of sorrow or 
pain than the good which is lost. 

Reply Obj. i. The loss itself of good is ap- 
prehended as an evil, just as the loss of evil is 
apprehended as a good, and in this sense Augus- 
tine says that pain results from the loss of tem- 
poral goods. 

Reply Obj. 2 . Pleasure and its contrary pain 
have the same object, but under contrary as- 
pects; for if the presence of a particular thing 
be the object of pleasure, the absence of Uiat 
same thing is the object of .sorrow. Now “one 
contrary includes the privation of the other, 
as stated in the Metaphysics,^ and consecjuently 
sorrow in respect of one contrary, is, in a way, 
directed to the same thing under a contrary 
aspect 

Reply Obj. 3. When many movements arise 
from one cause, it does not follow that they all 
regard chiefly that w'hich the cause regards 
chiefly, but only the first of them. And each of 
the others regards chiefly that which is suitable 
to it according to its own character. 

1 Aristotle, x. 4 (lOSS^’iS). 
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Article 2. Whether Desire Is a Cause 0} 
Sorrow? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that desire is not a cause of pain or sor- 
row. 

Objection i. Because sorrow of itself regards 
evil, as stated above (a. i), while desire is a 
movement of the appetite towards good. Now 
movement towards one contrary is not a cause 
of the movement towards the other contrary. 
Therefore desire is not a cause of pain. 

Obj. 2. Further, pain, according to Dama- 
scene {De Fide Orthod. ii),^ is caused by some- 
thing present; but the object of desire is some- 
thing future. Therefore desire is not a cause 
of pain. 

Obj. 3. Further, that which is pleasant in it- 
self is not a cause of pain. But desire is pleasant 
in itself, as the Philosopher says.^ Therefore de- 
sire is not a cause of pain or sorrow. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (Enchirid. 
xxiv) “When ignorance of things necessary 
to be done, and desire of things hurtful, found 
their way in, error and pain stole an entrance 
in their company.” But ignorance is the cause 
of error. Therefore desire is a cause of sorrow. 

7 answer that, Sorrow is a movement of the 
animal appetite. Now, as stated above (a. i) 
the appetitive movement is likened to the nat- 
ural appetite, a likeness that may be assigned 
to a twofold cause: one, on the part of the end; 
the other, on the part of the principle of move- 
ment. Thus, on the part of the end, the cause 
of a heavy body's downward movement is the 
lower place, while the principle of that move- 
ment is a natural inclination resulting from 
gravity. 

Now the cause of the appetitive movement, 
on the part of the end, is the object of that 
movement. And thus, it has been said above (a. 
i) that the cause of pain or sorrow is a present 
evil. On the other hand, the cause, by way of 
principle, of that movement, is the inward in- 
clination of the appetite, which inclination re- 
gards, first of all, the good, and in consequence, 
the rejection of a contrary evil. Hence the first 
principle of this kind of appetitive movement 
is love, which is the first inclination of the ap- 
petite towards the possession of good; the sec- 
ond principle however, is hatred, which is the 
first inclination of the appetite towards the 
avoidance of evil. But since concupiscence or 
desire is the first effect of love, which gives 

sClmp. 12 (PG04. 020)- 
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rise to the greatest pleasure, as stated above 
(q. xxxn, A. 6), hence it is that Augustine 
often speaks of desire or concupiscence in the 
sense of love, as was also stated (q. xxx, a. 2, 
Reply 2); and in this sense he says that desire 
is the universal cause of sorrow. Sometimes, 
however, desire taken in its proper sense, is the 
cause of sorrow. Because whatever hinders a 
movement from reaching its end is contrary to 
that movement. Now that which is contrary 
to the movement of the appetite is a cause of 
sorrow. Consequently, desire becomes a cause 
of sorrow in so far as we sorrow for the delay 
of a desired good, or for its entire removal. But 
it cannot be a universal cause of sorrow, since 
we sorrow more for the loss of present good, in 
which we have already taken pleasure, than for 
the withdrawal of future good which we desire 
to have. 

Reply Obj, I. The inclination of the appetite 
to the possession of good causes the inclination 
of the appetite to fly from evil, as stated above. 
And hence it is that the appetitive movements 
that regard good are reckoned as causing the 
appetitive movements that regard evil. 

Reply Obj. 2. That which is desired, though 
really future, is, nevertheless, in a way present, 
in so far as it is hoped for. Or we may say that 
although the desired good itself is future, yet 
the hindrance is held as present, and so gives 
rise to sorrow. 

Reply Obj. 3. Desire gives pleasure, so long 
as there is a hope of obtaining that which is 
desired. But, when hope is removed through 
the presence of an obstacle, desire causes sor- 
row. 

Article 3. Whether the Craving for Unity 
Is a Cause of Sorrow? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that the craving for unity is not a 
cause of sorrow. 

Objection i. For the Philosopher says* that 
“this opinion, which held repletion to be the 
cause of pleasure, and division* the cause of 
sorrow, seems to have originated in pains and 
pleasures connected with food. ' But not every 
pleasure or sorrow is of this kind. Therefore 
the craving for unity is not the universal cause 
of sorrow, since repletion pertains to unity, and 
division is the cause of multitude. 

Obj. 2. Further, every separation is opposed 

^BihUs, X, 3 (II73*»I2); cf. Plato, Philebus {31; 32; 
4a). 

> Aristotle wrote ^i^dctav, want; St. Thomas, in the 
Latin version, read incisiortem (for indigetUiam?) 


to unity. If therefore sorrow were caused by a 
craving for unity, no separation would be pleas** 
ant; and this is clearly untrue as regards the 
separation of whatever is superfluous. 

Obj. 3. Further, for the same reason we de- 
sire the conjunction of good and the removal 
of evil. But as conjunction regards unity, since 
it is a kind of union, so separation is contrary 
to unity. Therefore the craving for unity rather 
than the craving for separation, should not be 
held as the cause of sorrow. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {De Lib. 
Arb. iii, 23),® that “from the pain that dumb 
animals feel, it is quite evident how their souls 
desire unity, in ruling and quickening their 
bodies. For what else is pain but a feeling of 
impatience of division or corruption?*^ 

I answer that, In the same way that the de- 
sire or craving for good is considered as a cause 
of sorrow, so must a craving for unity and love 
be accounted as causing sorrow. Because the 
good of each thing consists in a certain unity, 
according as, that is, each thing has, united 
in itself, the elements of which its perfection 
consists; hence the Platonists held that one is 
a principle, just as good is.^ And so everything 
naturally desires unity, just as it desires good- 
ness, and therefore, just as love or desire for 
good is a cause of sorrow, so also is the love 
or craving for unity. 

Reply Obj. i. Not every kind of union causes 
perfect goodness, but only that on which the 
perfect being of a thing depends. Hence neither 
does the desire of any kind of unity cause pain 
or sorrow, as some have maintained, whose 
opinion is rejected by the Philosopher,^ from 
the fact that repletion is not always pleasant; 
for instance, when a man has eaten to repletion, 
he takes no further pleasure in eating, for re- 
pletion or union of this kind is contrary to 
rather than conducive to perfect being. Con- 
sequently sorrow is caused by the craving, not 
for any kind of unity, but for that unity in 
which the perfection of nature consists. 

Reply Obj. 2. Separation can be pleasant 
either because it removes something contrary 
to a thing’s perfection, or because it has some 
union connected with it, such as union of the 
sensible to the sense. 

Reply Obj. 3. Separation from things hurt- 
ful and corrupting is desired in so far as they 
destroy the unity which is due. Therefore the 
desire for a such separation is not the flrst 

■PL 32. 1305. 
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catisc of S01TOW5 but rathat tha craving for 
unity. 

Article 4. Whether an Irresistible Power 
Is a Cause of Sorrow? 

We proceed tfms to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that a greater power should not be 
accounted a cause of sorrow. 

Objection i. For that which is in the power 
of the agent is not present but future. But sor- 
row is for present evil. Therefore a greater 
power is not a cause of sorrow. 

Obj. 2. Further, hurt inflicted is the cause of 
sorrow. But hurt can be inflicted even by a 
lesser power. Therefore a greater power should 
not be reckoned as a cause of sorrow. 

Obj. 3. Further, the interior inclinations of 
the soul are the causes of the movements of 
appetite. But a greater power is something ex- 
ternal. Therefore it should not be put as a cause 
of sorrow. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De Nat. 
Boni, xx):^ “Sorrow in the soul is caused by 
the will resisting a stronger power, while pain 
in the body is caused by sense resisting a 
stronger body.” 

7 answer that, As stated above (a. i), a 
present evil, is cause of sorrow or pain, by way 
of object. Therefore that which is the cause 
of the evil being present, should be accounted as 
the cause of pain or sorrow. Now it is evident 
that it is contrary to the inclination of the appe- 
tite to be united with a present evil ; and what- 
ever is contrary to a thing’s inclination does not 
happen to it save by the action of something 
stronger. Therefore Augustine accounts a 
greater power as being the cause of sorrow. 

But it must be noted that if the stronger 
power goes so far as to transform the contrar>’ 
inclination into its own inclination, there will 
be no longer opposition or violence; thus if a 
stronger agent, by its action on a heavy body, 
deprives it of its downward tendency, its con- 
sequent upward tendency is not violent but 
natural to it. 

Accordingly if some greater power prevail 
so far as to take aw^ay from the will or the 
sensitive appetite their respective inclinations, 
pain or sorrow will not result from it; such is 
the result only when the contrary inclination 
of the appetite remains. And hence Augustine 
says (loc, cit.) that “sorrow is caused by the 
will resisting a stronger power,” for were it not 
to resist, but to yield by consenting, the result 
would be not sorrow but pleasure. 

» PL 42 , 557 - 


Reply Obj, i, A greater power causes sorrow, 
as acting not potentially but actually, that is, 
by causing the actual presence of the corruptive 
evil. 

Reply Obj. 2. Nothing hinders a power which 
is not greater absolutely, from being greater in 
some respect; and accordingly it is able to in* 
flict some harm. But if it be in no way stronger 
it can do no harm at all ; hence it cannot bring 
about that which causes sorrow. 

Reply Obj. 3. External agents can be the 
causes of appetitive movements in so far as 
they cause the presence of the object; and it 
is thus that a greater power is considered to 
be the cause of sorrow. 

QUESTION XXXVII 
Of the effects of pain or sorrow 
{In Four Articles) 

We must now consider the effects of pain or 
sorrow, under which head there are four points 
of inquiry: (i) Whether pain deprives one of 
the power to learn? (2) Whether the effect of 
sorrow or pain is to burden the soul? (3) 
Whether sorrow or pain weakens all activity? 
(4) Whether sorrow is more harmful to the 
body than all the other passions of the soul? 

Article 1. Whether Pain Deprives One of 
the Power to Learn? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
seems that pain does not deprive one of the 
power to learn. 

Objection i. For it is written (Isa. 26. 9): 
When Thou shall do Thy judgments on the 
earth, the inhabitants of the world shall learn 
justice; and further on {verse 16): In the 
tribulation of murmuring Thy instruction was 
with them. But the judgments of God and trib* 
ulation cause sorrow in men’s hearts. Therefore 
pain or sorrow, far from destroying, increases 
the power of learning. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is written (Isa. 28. 9): 
Whom shall He teach knowledge? And whom 
shall He make to understand the hearing? 
Them that are weaned from the mUk, that are 
drawn away from the breasts, that is, from 
pleasures. But pain and sorrow are most de- 
structive of pleasure; since sorrow hinders all 
pleasure, as stated in the Ethics'^; and (Ecclus. 
II. 29) it is stated that the affliction of an hour 
maketh one forget great delights. Therefore 
pain, instead of taking away, increases the 
power of learning. 

* Aristotle, vn, 14 (1 154*18; **6);cf. 5 (n75**24). 
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Obj, 3. Further, inward sorrow surpasses out- 
ward pain, as stated above (q. xxxv, a, 7). But 
man can learn while sorrowful. Much more, 
therefore, can he learn while in bodily pain. 

On the contrary f Augustine says {SolUoq, i, 
12)1^ “Although during those days I was tor- 
mented with a violent tooth-ache, — I was not 
able to turn over in my mind other things than 
those 1 had already learnt; and as to learning 
anything, I was quite unequal to it, because it 
required undivided attention.” 

I answer that, Since all the powers of the soul 
are rooted in the one essence of the soul, it is 
necessary that, when the intention of the soul is 
strongly drawn towards the action of one power, 
it is withdrawn from the action of another pow- 
er, because the soul, being one, can only have one 
intention. The result is that if one thing draws 
upon itself the entire intention of the soul, or 
a great portion thereof, anything else requiring 
considerable attention is incompatible with it. 

Now it is evident that sensible pain above all 
draws the soul’s intention to itself, because it is 
natural for each thing to tend wholly to repel 
whatever is contrary to it, as may be observed 
even in natural things. It is likewi.se evident that 
in order to learn anything new, we require study 
and effort with a strong intention, as is clearly 
stated in Prov. 2. 4, 5: // thou shall seek wis- 
dom as money y and shall di^ for her as for a 
treasure, that shall thou understand learning 
(Vulg., — the fear of the Lord). Consequently if 
the pain be acute, man is prevented at the time 
from learning anything; indeed it can be so 
acute, that, as long as it lasts, a man is unable to 
give his attention even to that which he knew 
already. However a difference is to be observed 
according to the difference of love that a man 
has for learning or for con.sidering, because the 
greater his love, the more w^ill he retain the in- 
tention of his mind so as to prevent it from 
turning entirely to the pain. 

Reply Obj. i. Moderate sorrow, that does not 
cause the mind to wander, can conduce to the* 
acquisition of learning, especially in regard to 
those things by which a man hopMjs to be freed 
from sorrow. And thus, in the tribidation of 
murmuring, men are more apt to be taught of 
God. 

Reply Obj. 2. Both pleasure and pain, in so 
far as they draw upon themselves the souPs in- 
tention, hinder the reason from the act of con- 
sideration, and so it is stated in the Ethics^ that 
“in the moment of sexual pleasure, a man can- 
not understand anything.” Nevertheless pain at- 

> PL 32, 880. * Aristotle, vn, 11 (iisa^^ie). 


tracts the soul’s intention more than pleasure 
does. Thus we observe in natural things that the 
action of a natural body is more intense in re- 
gard to its contrary; for instance, hot water Is 
more accessible to the action of cold, and ih con- 
sequence freezes harder. If therefore pain or 
sorrow be moderate, it can conduce accidentally 
to the facility of learning, in so far as it takes 
away an excess of pleasure. But, of itself, it is a 
hindrance, and if it is intense, it prevents it alto- 
gether. 

Reply Obj. 3. External pain arises from hurt 
done to the body, so that it involves bodily 
change more than inward sorrow does. And yet 
the latter is greater in regard to the formal ele- 
ment of pain, which belongs to the soul. Conse- 
quently bodily pain is a greater hindrance to 
contemplation which requires complete repose, 
than inward sorrow is. Nevertheless if inward 
sorrow be very intense, it attracts the intention, 
so that man is unable to learn anything new: 
therefore on account of sorrow Gregory inter- 
rupted his commentar>^ on Ezechiel {Horn, x in 
Ezechiel)} 

Article 2. Whether the Effect of Sorrow or 
Pain Is to Burden the Soul? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that it is not an effect of sorrow to 
burden the soul. 

Objection i. For the Apostle says (II Cor. 7. 
ii) : Behold this self-same ihmg, that you were 
made sorrowful according to God, how great 
carefulness it worketh in you: yea defence, yea 
indignation, etc. Now carefulness and indigna- 
tion (indignatio) imply that the soul is uplifted, 
\^hich is contrary to being depressed. Therefore 
depression is not an effect of sorrow. 

Obj. 2. Further, sorrow is contrary to pleas- 
ure But the effect of pleasure is expansion, the 
opposite of which is not depression but contrac- 
tion. Therefore depression should not be ac- 
counted as an effect of sorrow. 

Obj. 3. Further, sorrow con.sumes those who 
are afflicted with it, as may be gathered from the 
words of the Apostle (II Cor. 2, 7) : Lest per- 
haps such an one be swallowed up with over- 
much sorrow. But that which is depressed is not 
consumed; rather, it is weighed down by some- 
thing heavy, while that which is consumed en- 
ters within the consumer. Therefore depression 
should not be put as an effect of sorrow. 

On the co 7 itrary,GYtgQTy of Nys.sa* and Dam- 

* PL 76, 1072. 
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ascene iDe Fide Orthod. ii, 14)^ speak of **de- 
pressii^ sorrow.” 

I answer that, The effects of the soul’s pas- 
sions are sometimes named metaphorically from 
a likeness to sensible bodies, for the reason that 
the movements of the animal appetite are like 
the inclinations of the natural appetite. And in 
this way fervour is ascribed to love, expansion 
to pleasure, and depression to sorrow. For a 
man is said to be depressed through being hin- 
dered in his own movement by some weight. 
Now it is evident from what has been said above 

(q. XXIII, A. 4; Q. XXV, A. 4; Q. XXXVI, A. l) 

that sorrow is caused by a present evil ; and this 
evil, from the very fact that it is contrary to the 
movement of the will, depresses the soul, since 
it hinders it from enjoying that which it wishes 
to enjoy. And if the evil which is the cause of 
sorrow be not so strong as to deprive one of the 
hope of avoiding it, although the soul be de- 
pressed in so far as, for the present, it fails to 
grasp that which it craves for, yet it retains the 
movement for repelling that evil. If, on the oth- 
er hand, the strength of the evil be such as to ex- 
clude the hope of evasion, then even the interior 
movement of the afflicted soul is absolutely hin- 
dered, so that it cannot turn aside either this 
way or that. Sometimes even the external move- 
ment of the body is paralyzed, so that a man be- 
comes completely stupefied. 

Reply Ohj. i. That uplifting of the soul en- 
sues from the sorrow which is according to God, 
because it brings with it the hope of the forgive- 
ness of sin. 

Reply Ohj. 2. As far as the movement of the 
appetite is concerned, contraction and depres- 
sion amount to the same, because the soul, 
through being depressed so as to be unable to at- 
tend freely to outward things, withdraws to it- 
self, closing itself up as it were. 

Reply Obj. 3. Sorrow is said to consume man 
when the force of the afflicting evil is such as to 
shut out all hope of evasion; and thus also it 
both depre.sses and consumes at the same time. 
For certain things, taken metaphorically, imply 
one another, w'hich taken literally, appear to ex- 
clude one another. 

Article 3. Whether Sorrow or Pain Weakens 
All Activity? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
seems that sorrow does not weaken all activity. 

Objection i. Because carefulness is caused by 
sorrow, as is clear from the passage of the Apos- 

'PG 94.932. 
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tie quoted above (a. 2, obj. i). But carefulttBss 
conduces to good work; and so the Apostle says 
(II Tim. 2. is) ; Care f idly study to present thy^ 
self ... a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed. Therefore sorrow is not a hindrance to 
work, but rather helps one to work well. 

Obj. 2. Further, sorrow causes concupiscence 
in many cases, as stated in the Ethics.^ But con^ 
cupiscence causes intensity of action. Therefore 
sorrow does too. 

Obj. 3. Further, as some actions are proper to 
the joyful, so are others proper to the sorrow- 
ful; for instance, to mourn. Now a thing is im- 
proved by that which is suitable to it. Therefore 
certain actions are not hindered but improved 
by reason of sorrow. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says^ that 
“pleasure perfects action,” while on the other 
hand, “sorrow hinders it.” 

I answer that, As stated above (a. 2), sorrow 
at times does not depress or consume the soul so 
as to shut out all movement, internal or exter- 
nal; but certain movements are sometimes 
caused by sorrow itself. Accordingly action 
stands in a twofold relation to sorrow. First, as 
being the object of sorrow; and thus sorrow hin- 
ders any action, for we never do that which we 
do with sorrow so well as that which we do with 
pleasure, or without sorrow. The reason for this 
is that the will is the cause of human actions, 
and consequently when we do something that 
gives pain, the action must of neces.sity be weak- 
ened in consequence. Secondly, action stands in 
relation to sorrow, as to its principle and cause; 
and such action must be improved by sorrow. 
Thus the more one sorrows on account of a cer- 
tain thing, the more one strives to shake off sor- 
row, provided there is a hope of shaking it off; 
otherwise no movement or action would result 
from that sorrow. 

From what has been said the replies to the 06- 
jections are evident. 

Article 4. Whether Sorrow Is More Harmful to 
the Body Than the Other Passions of the Soul? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that sorrow is not most harmful to 
the body. 

Objection 1. For sorrow has a spiritual being 
in the soul. But those things w'hich have only a 
spiritual being do not cause a change in the 
body, as is evident with regard to the intentions 
of colours, which images are in the air and do 
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not give colour to bo£es. Therefore sorrow is 
not harmful to the body. 

06 /. 2. Further if it be harmful to the body, 
this can only be due to its having a bodily 
change joined to it. But bodily change takes 
place in all the passions of the soul, as stated 
above (q. xxn, aa. i, 3). Therefore sorrow is 
not more harmful to the body than the other 
passions of the soul. 

Ohj. 3. Further, the Philosopher says^ that 
*'anger and concupiscence drive some to mad- 
ness,” which seems to be a very great harm, 
since reason is the most excellent thing in man. 
Moreover despair seems to be more harmful 
than sorrow, for it is the cause of sorrow. There- 
fore sorrow is not more harmful to the body 
than the other passions of the soul. 

On the contrary, It is written (Prov. 17. 22) : 
A joyful mind maketh age flourishing: a sorrow- 
ful spirit drieth up the hones; and (ibid. 25. 
20) : As a moth doth by a garment, and a worm 
by the wood; so the sadness of a man consume th 
the heart; and (Ecclus. 38. 19): Of sadness 
cometh death. 

I answer that, Of all the souPs passions, sor- 
row is most harmful to the body. The reason of 
this is because sorrow is contrary to man’s life 
in respect of the species of its movement, and 
not merely in respect of its measure or quantity, 
as is the case with the other passions of the 
soul. For man’s life consists in a certain move- 
ment, which flows from the heart to the other 
parts of the body; and this movement is befit- 
ting to human nature according to a certain 
fixed measure. Consequently if this movement 
goes beyond the right measure, it will be con- 
trary to man’s life in respect of the measure of 
quantity, but not in respect of its specific char- 
acter. But if this movement be hindered in its 
progress, it will be contrary to life in respect of 
its species. 

Now it must be noted that, in all the passions 
of the soul, the bodily change which is their ma-, 
terial element, is in conformity with and in pro-* 
portion to the appetitive movement, which is 
the formal element, just as in every thing mat- 
ter is proportionate to form. Consequently 
those passions of the soul that imply a move- 
ment of the appetite in pursuit of something, 
are not contrary to the vital movement as re- 
gards its species, but they may be contrary to it 
as regards its measure ; such are love, joy, desire 
and the like. Therefore these passions conduce 
to the well-being of the body, though, if they be 
excessive, they may be harmful to it. On the 

iE(«c5.vn, 3(1147*15). 


other hand, those passions which denote in the 
appetite a movement of flight or contraction, 
are contrary to the vital movement not only as 
regards its measure, but also as regards its spe* 
cies and therefore they are harmful absolutely; 
such are fear and despair, and above all, sorrow 
which depresses the soul by reason of a present 
evfl, which makes a stronger impression than fu- 
ture evil. 

Reply Obj. i. Since the soul naturally moves 
the body, the spiritual movement of the soul is 
naturally the cause of bodily change. Nor is 
there any parallel with spiritual intentions, be- 
cause they are not naturally ordained to move 
such other bodies as are not naturally moved by 
the soul. 

Reply Obj. 2. Other passions imply a bodily 
change which is specifically in conformity with 
the vital movement; but sorrow implies a 
change that is contrary to it, as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 3. A lesser cause suffices to hinder 
the use of reason than to destroy life, since we 
observe that many ailments deprive one of the 
use of reason before depriving one of life. Nev- 
ertheless fear and anger cause very great harm 
to the body, by reason of the sorrow which the)'^ 
imply, and which arises from the absence of the 
thing desired. Moreover sorrow too sometimes 
deprives man of the use of reason, as may be 
seen in those who through sorrow become a prey 
to melancholy or madness. 

QUESTION XXXVIII 

Of the remedies of sorrow or pain 
(In Five Articles) 

We must now consider the remedies of pain or 
sorrow, under which head there are five points 
of inquiry; (i) Whether pain dr sorrow is as- 
suaged by every pleasure? (2) Whether it is as- 
suaged by weeping? (3) Whether it is assuaged 
by the sympathy of friends? (4) Whether it 
is assuaged by contemplating the truth? (5) 
Whether it is assuaged by sleep and baths? 

Article i. Whether Pain or Sorrow Is 
Assuaged by Every Pleasure? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It seems 
that not every pleasure assuages every pain or 
sorrow. 

Objection 1. For pleasure does not assuage 
sorrow, except in so far as it is contrary to it; 
for “remedies work by contraries.”® But not ev- 
ery pleasure is contrary to every sorrow, as stat- 
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ed above (q; xkxv, a. 4). Therefore not every 
pleasure assuages every sorrow. 

Obj. 2. Further, that which causes sorrow 
does not assuage it. But some pleasures cause 
sorrow, since, as stated in the Ethics,^ “the 
wicked man feels pain at having been pleased,” 
Therefore not every pleasure assuages sorrow. 

Obj, 3. Further, Augustine says^ that he fled 
from his country, where he had been accus- 
tomed to associate with his friend, now dead; 
“for so should his eyes look for him less, where 
they were not wont to see him.” Hence we may 
gather that those things which united us to our 
dead or absent friends become burdensome to us 
when we mourn their death or absence. But 
nothing united us more than the pleasures we 
enjoyed in common. Therefore these very pleas- 
ures become burdensome to us when we mourn. 
Therefore not every pleasure assuages every 
sorrow. 

On the contrary j The Philosopher says® that 
“sorrow is driven forth by pleasure, both by a 
contrary pleasure and by any other, provided it 
be intense.” 

I answer that. As is evident from what has 
been said above (q. xxiii, a. 4; q. xxxi, a. i, 
Reply 2), pleasure is a kind of repose of the ap- 
petite in a suitable good, while sorrow arises 
from something unsuited to the appetite. Con- 
sequently in movements of the appetite pleasure 
is to sorrow, what, in bodies, repose is to weari- 
ness, which is due to a non-natural change ; for 
sorrow itself denotes a certain weariness or ail- 
ing of the appetitive power. Therefore just as all 
repose of the body brings relief to any kind of 
weariness, ensuing from any non-natural cause, 
so every pleasure brings relief by assuaging any 
kind of sorrow, due to any cause whatever. 

Reply Obj. i. Although not every pleasure is 
specifically contrary to every sorrow, yet it is 
generically, as stated above (q. xxxv, a. 4). 
And consequently, on the part of the disposition 
of the subject, any sorrow can be assuaged by 
any pleasure. 

Reply Obj. 2. The pleasures of wicked men 
are not a cause of sorrow while they are en- 
joyed, but afterwards ; that is to say, in so far as 
wicked men repent of those things in which they 
took pleasure. This sorrow is healed by contrary 
pleasures. 

Reply Obj. 3. When there are two causes in- 
clining to contrary movements, each hinders the 
other, yet the one which is stronger and more 
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persistent prevails in, the end. Now wh^ a ipan 
is made sorrowful by those things in whkh he 
took pleasure in common with a deceased or ab- 
sent friend, there are two causes producing con- 
trary movements. For the thought of the 
friend's death or absence, inclines him to sor- 
row, while the present good inclines him to 
pleasure. Consequently each is modified by the 
other. And yet since the perception of the pres- 
ent moves more strongly than the memory of 
the past, and since love of self is more persist- 
ent than love of another, hence it is that, in the 
end, the pleasure drives out the sorrow. There- 
fore a little further on Augustine says that his 
“sorrows gave way to his former pleasures.”^ 

Article 2. Whether Pain or Sorrow Is 
Assuaged by Tears? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that tears do not assuage sorrow. 

Objection i. Because no effect diminishes its 
cause. But tears or groans are an effect of sor- 
row. Therefore they do not diminish sorrow. 

Obj. 2. Further, just as tears or groans are an 
effect of sorrow, so laughter is an effect of joy. 
But laughter does not lessen joy. Therefore 
tears do not lessen sorrow, 

Obj. 3. Further, when we weep, the evil that 
saddens us is present to the imagination. But the 
image of that which saddens us increases sor- 
row, just as the image of a pleasant thing adds 
to joy. Therefore it seems that tears do not as- 
suage sorrow. 

On the contrary y Augustine says that when he 
mourned the death of his friend, “in groans and 
in tears alone did he find some little refresh- 
ment.”® 

I answer thatf Tears and groans naturally as- 
suage sorrow, and this for two reasons. First, 
because a hurtful thing hurts yet more if we 
keep it shut up, because the soul is more intent 
on it ; but if it be allowed to escape, the soul’s in- 
tention is dispersed as it were on outward things, 
so that the inward sorrow is lessened. This is 
why when men, burdened with sorrow, make 
outward show of their sorrow, by tears or groans 
or even by words, their sorrow is assuaged. 
Secondly, because an action that befits a man 
according to his actual disposition is always 
pleasant to him. Now tears and groans are ac- 
tions befitting a man who is in sorrow or pain, 
and consequently they become pleasant to him. 
Since then, as stated above (a. x), every pleas- 
ure assuages sorrow or pain somewhat, it follows 
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that sorrow is assuaged by lamentations and 
groans. 

Reply Obj. i. The very relation of cause to 
effect is contrary to the relation between the 
sorrowing man and his sorrow, for every effect 
agrees with its cause, and consequently is pleas- 
ant to it; but the cause of sorrow is disagreeable 
to him that sorrows. Consequently the relation 
of the cause of sorrow to the sorrowful is con- 
trary to the relation of sorrow to its cause, so 
that sorrow is assuaged by its effect, on account 
of this contrariety. 

Reply Obj. 2. The relation of effect to cause is 
like the relation of the object of pleasure to him 
that takes pleasure in it, because in each case 
the one agrees with the other. Now every like 
thing increases its like. Therefore joy is in- 
creased by laughter and the other effects of joy; 
unless they be excessive, in which case, acci- 
dentally, they lessen it. 

Reply Obj. 3. The image of that which sad- 
dens us, considered in itself, has a natural tend- 
ency to increase sorrow; yet from the very fact 
that a man imagines himself to be doing that 
which is fitting according to his actual state, he 
feels a certain amount of pleasure. For the 
same reason if laughter escapes a man when he 
is so disposed that he thinks he ought to weep, 
he is sorry for it, as having done something un- 
becoming to him, as Tully says (Tusc. Queest. 
iii, 27).* 

Article 3. Whether Pain and Sorrow Are 
Assuaged by the Sympathy oj Frierids? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
seems that the sorrow of sympathizing friends 
docs not assuage our own sorrow. 

Objection i. For contraries have contmry ef- 
fects. Now as Augustine says,^ “when many re*- 
joice together, each one ha.s more exuberant joy, 
for they are kindled and inflamed one by the 
other.’' Therefore, in like manner when many 
are sorrowful it seems that their sorrow is 
greater. 

Obj. 2. Further, friendship demands mutual 
love, as Augustine declares.® But a sympathizing 
friend is pained at the sorrow of his friend with 
whom he sympathizes. Consequently the pain 
of a sympathizing friend becomes, to the friend 
in sorrow, a further cause of sorrow, so that his 
pain being doubled his sorrow seems to increase. 

Obj. 3. Further, sorrow arises from every 
evil affecting a friend, as though it affected one- 
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self since ‘*a friend is one’s otherself But sor^- 
row is an evil. Therefore the sorrow of the syihi* 
pathizing friend increases the sorrow of the 
friend with whom he sympathizes. 

On the contrary f The Philosopher says that 
“those who are in pain are consoled when their 
friends sympathize with them.”® 

I answer that. When one is in pain, it is nat- 
ural that the sympathy of a friend should af- 
ford consolation. The Philosopher indicates a 
twofold reason for this.® The first is because, 
since sorrow has a depressing effect, it is like a 
weight of which we strive to unburden ourselves, 
so that when a man sees others saddened by his 
own sorrow, it seems as though others were bear- 
ing the burden with him, striving, as it were, 
to lessen its weight ; and so the load of sorrow 
becomes lighter for him, just as also occurs in 
the carrying of bodily burdens. The second and 
better reason is because when a man’s friends 
condole with him, he sees that he is loved by 
them, and this affords him pleasure, as stated 
above (q. xxxii, a. 5). Consequently, since 
every pleasure assuages sorrow, as stated above 
(a. i), it follows that sorrow is mitigated by a 
sympathizing friend. 

Reply Obj. i. In either case there is a proof 
of friendship, namely, when a man rejoices with 
the joyful, and when he sorrows with the sor- 
rowful Consequently each becomes an object of 
plca.sure by reason of its cause. 

Reply Obj 2. The friend’s sorrow itself would 
be a cause of sorrow; but consideration of its 
cause, namely, his love, gives rise rather to 
pleasure. 

And this suffices for the reply to the Third 
Objection. 

Article 4. Whether Pain and Sorrow Are 
Assuaged by the Contemplation oj Truth? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
seems that the contemplation of truth does not 
assuage sorrow. 

Objection i. For it is written (Eccles. i 18): 
He that addeth knowledge addeth also sorrow 
(Vulg., — labour). But knowledge pertains to the 
contemplation of truth. Therefore the contem- 
plation of truth does not assuage sorrow. 

Obj. 2. Further, the contemplation of truth 
belongs to the speculative intellect. But the 
speculative intellect does not move, as stated in 
the book on the SouV Therefore, since joy and 
sorrow are movements of the soul, it seems that 
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the conteitiplatiori of troth does not help to 
assuage sorrow. 

Obj: 3. Further, the remedy for an ailment 
should be applied to the part which ails. But 
contemplation of truth is in the intellect. There- 
fore it does not assuage bodily pain which is in 
the senses. 

On the contrary y Augustine says {Soliloq. 1, 
12) “It seemed to me that if the light of that 
truth were to dawn on our minds, either I 
should not feel that pain, or at least that the 
pain would seem nothing to me.’* 

I answer thaty As stated above (q. hi, a. 5), 
the greatest of all pleasures consists in the 
contemplation of truth. Now every pleasure as- 
suages pain as stated above (a. i). Hence the 
contemplation of truth assuages pain or sorrow, 
and the more so the more perfectly one is a 
lover of wisdom. And therefore in the midst of 
tribulations men rejoice in the contemplation of 
Divine things and of future Happiness, accord- 
ing to James 1.2: My brethren, count it all joy, 
when you shall jail into divers temptations ; and, 
what is more, even in the midst of bodily tor- 
tures this joy is found as “the martyr Tiburtius, 
when he was walking barefoot on the burning 
coals, said: Methinks, I walk on roses, in the 
name of Jesus Christ.”'^ 

Reply Obj. i. lie that addeth knowledffe, 
addeth sorrow, either on account of the difficulty 
and disappointment in the search of truth, or 
because knowledge makes man acquainted with 
many things that are contrary to his will. Ac- 
cordingly, on the part of the things known 
knowledge causes sorrow, but on the part of the 
contemplation of truth it causes pleasure. 

Reply Obj. 2. The speculative intellect does 
not move the mind on the pari of the thing con- 
templated, but on the part of contemplation it- 
self, which is man’s good and naturally pleasant 
to him. 

Reply Obj. 3. In the powers of the soul there 
is an overflow from the higher to the lower pow- 
ers; and accordingly, the pleasure of contem- 
plation, which is in the higher part, overflows so 
as to mitigate even that pain which is in the 
senses. 

Article 5. Whether Pain and Sorrow Are 
Assuaged by Sleep and Baths? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
would seem that sleep and baths do not assuage 
sorrow. 
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Objection i. For sorrow is in the soul, while 
sleep and baths rfegard the body. Therefore 
they do not conduce to the assuaging of sor- 
row. 

Obj. 2. Further, the same effect does not seem 
to follow from contrary causes. But these, being 
bodily things, are incompatible with the 
contemplation of truth which is a cause of 
the assuaging of sorrow, as stated above 
(a. 4). Therefore sorrow is not mitigated by 
the like. 

Obj. 3. Further, sorrow and pain, in so far 
as they affect the body, denote a certain change 
of the heart. But such remedies as these seem to 
pertain to the outward senses and limbs, rather 
than to the interior dispo.sition of the heart. 
Therefore they do not assuage sorrow. 

On the contrary, Augustine says;’ “I had 
heard that the bath had its name^ . . . from the 
fact of its driving sadness from the mind.” And 
further on. he says: “1 slept, and woke up again, 
and found my grief not a little assuaged,” and 
quotes the words from the hymn of Ambrose in 
which it is said that “Sleep restores the tired 
limbs to labour, refreshes the weary mind, and 
banishes sorrow 

/ answer that, As stated above (q. xxxvn, 
A. 4), sorrow, by reason of its specific nature, is 
contrary to the vital movement of the body; 
and consequently whatever restores the bodily 
nature to its due state of vital movement, is op- 
posed to sorrow and assuages it. Moreover such 
remedies, from the very fact that they bring 
nature back to its normal state, are causes 
of pleasure, for this is precisely in what pleas- 
ure consists, as stated above (q. xxxi, a. i). 
Therefore, since every pleasure assuages sor- 
row, sorrow is assuaged by such bodily rem- 
edies. 

Reply Obj. i. The normal disposition of the 
body, so far as it is felt, is itself a cause of pleas- 
ure, and consequently assuages sorrow. 

Reply Obj. 2. As stated above (q. xxxi, a. 8 ), 
one pleasure hinders another, and yet every 
pleasure assuages sorrow. Consequently it is not 
unreasonable that sorrow should be assuaged by 
causes which hinder one another. 

Reply Obj. 3. Every good disposition of 
the body reacts somewhat on the heart, which 
is the beginning and end of bodily move- 
ments, as stated in the treatise Motion of 
Animals.^ 
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QUESTION XXXIX 
Of the goodness and malice of 

SORROW OR PAIN 
(In Four Articles) 

We must now consider the goodness and malice 
of pain or sorrow, under which head there are 
four points of inquiry; (i) Whether all sorrow 
is evil? (2) Whether sorrow can be a virtuous 
good? (3) Whether it can be a useful good? (4) 
Whether bodily pain is the greatest evil? 

Article i. Whether AU Sorrow Is Evil? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It seems 
that all sorrow is evil. 

Objection 1. For Gregory of Nyssa (Nemesius, 
De Nat. Horn, xix)^ says: “All sorrow is evil, 
from its very nature.” Now what is naturally 
evil, is evil always and everywhere. Therefore 
all sorrow is evil. 

Obj. 2. Further, That which all, even the vir- 
tuous, avoid, is evil. But all avoid sorrow, even 
the virtuous, since as stated in the Ethics^ 
“though the prudent man does not aim at pleas- 
ure, yet he aims at avoiding sorrow.” Therefore 
sorrow is evil. 

Obj. 3. Further, Just as bodily evil is the ob- 
ject and cause of bodily pain, so spiritual evil is 
the object and cause of spiritual sorrow. But 
every bodily pain is a bodily evil. Therefore 
every sorrow of the soul is an evil of the soul. 

On the contrary, Sorrow for evil is contrary 
to pleasure in evil. But pleasure in evil is evil; 
hence, in condemnation of certain men, it is 
written (Prov. 2. 14), that they are glad when 
they have done evil. Therefore sorrow for evil 
is good. 

I answer that, A thing may be good or evil in 
two ways : first considered absolutely and in it- 
self; and thus all sorrow is an evil, because the 
mere fact of a man’s appetite being uneasy 
about a present evil is itself an evil, because it 
hinders the repose of the appetite in good. Sec- 
ondly, a thing is said to be good or evil on the 
supposition of something ehe; thus shame is 
said to be good, on the supposition of a shame- 
ful deed done, as stated in the Ethics.^ Accord- 
ingly, supposing the presence of something 
saddening or painful, it is a sign of goodness if 
a man is in sorrow or pain on account of this 
present evil. For if he were not to be in sorrow 
or pain, this could only be either because he 
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does not feel it, or because he does not consid^ 
it as something unbecoming, both of which are 
manifest evils. Consequently it pertains to good- 
ness, that, supposing an evil to be present; sor- 
row or pain should ensue. Therefore Augustine 
says (Gen. ad lit. viii, 14)^ “It is also a good 
thing that he sorrows for the good he has lost ; 
for had not some good remained in his nature, 
he could not be punished by the loss of good.” 
Because, however, in the science of Morals, we 
consider things individually, — for actions are 
concerned about individuals, — that which is 
good on some supposition should be considered 
as good ; just as that which is voluntary on some 
supposition, is judged to be voluntary, as stated 
in the Ethics,^ and likewise above (q. vi, a. 6). 

Reply Obj. i. Gregory of Nyssa (Nemisius) 
is speaking of sorrow on the part of the evil 
that causes it, but not on the part of the sub- 
ject that feels and rejects the evil. And from 
this point of view all shun sorrow, since they 
shun evil ; but they do not shun the perception 
and rejection of evil. The same also applies to 
bodily pain, because the perception and rejec- 
tion of bodily evil is the proof of the goodness of 
nature. 

This suffices for the replies to the second and 
third objections. 

Article 2. Whether Sorrow Can Be a Virtuous 
Good? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that sorrow is not a virtuous good. 

Objection- 1 . For that which leads to hell is not 
a virtuous good. But, as Augustine says (Gen. 
ad lit. xii, 33),® “Jacob seems to have feared 
lest he should be troubled overmuch by sorrow, 
and so, instead of entering into the rest of the 
blessed, be consigned to the hell of sinners.” 
Therefore sorrow is not a virtuous good. 

Obj. 2. Further, The virtuous good is praise- 
worthy and meritorious. But sorrow lessens 
praise or merit; for the Apostle says (II Cor. 9. 
7): Everyone, as he hath determined in his 
heart, not with sadness, or of necessity. There- 
fore sorrow is not a virtuous good. 

Obj. 3. Further, As Augustine says,^ “sorrow 
is concerned about those things which happen 
against our will.” But not to will those things 
which are actually taking place is to have a will 
opposed to the decree of God, to Whose provi- 
dence whatever is done is subject. Since, then, 
conformity of the human to the Divine will is 
a condition of the rectitude of the will, as stated 
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above {q. seix, a. 9), it seems that sorrow is in- 
compatibk with rectitude of the will, and that 
consequently it is not virtuous. 

On the c&ntrary, Whatever merits the reward 
of eternal life is virtuous. But such is sorrow, as 
is evident from Matt. 5. 5: Blessed are they 
that mourn, for they shall be comforted. There- 
fore sorrow is a virtuous good. 

I answer that, In so far as sorrow is good, it 
can be a virtuous good. For it has been said 
above (a. i) that sorrow is a good according as 
it denotes perception and rejection of evil. These 
two things, as regards bodily pain, are a proof 
of the goodness of nature, to which it is due that 
the senses perceive, and that nature shuns, the 
harmful thing that causes pain. As regards in- 
terior sorrow, knowledge of the evil is some- 
times due to a right judgment of reason, while 
the rejection of the evil is the act of the will, 
well disposed and detesting that evil. Now every 
virtuous good results from these two things, the 
rectitude of the reason and of the will. Therefore 
it is evident that sorrow may be a virtuous good. 

Reply Obj, i. All the passions of the soul 
should be regulated according to the rule of rea- 
son, which is the root of the virtuous good; 
but excessive sorrow, of which Augustine is 
speaking, oversteps this rule, and therefore it 
fails to be a virtuous good. 

Reply Obj. 2. Just as sorrow for an evil arises 
from a right will and reason, which detest the 
evil, so sorrow for a good is due to a perverse 
reason and will, which detest the good. Conse- 
quently such sorrow is an obstacle to the praise 
and merit of the virtuous good; for instance, 
when a man gives an alms sorrowfully. 

Reply Obj. 3. Some things do actually hap- 
pen, not because God wills, but because He per- 
mits them to happen — such as sins. Conse- 
quently a will that is opposed to sin, whether in 
oneself or in another, is not discordant from the 
Divine will. — Penal evils happen actually, even 
by God’s wall. But it is not necessary for the 
rectitude of his will, that man should will them 
in themselves, but only that he should not re- 
volt against the order of Divine justice, as stated 
above (q. xix, a. 10). 

Article 3. Whether Sorrow Can Be a Useful 
Good? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that sorrow cannot be a useful good. 
Objection 1. For it is written (Eccltis. 30. 25): 
Sadness hath killed many, and there is no profit 
in it. 

Obj. 2. Further, choice is of that which is usc- 
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ful to an end. But sorrow is not an object of 
choice; in fact, thing without sorrow is to be 
chosen rather than the same thing with sorrow.”* 
Therefore sorrow is not a useful good. 

Obj. 3. Further, “Every thing is for the sake of 
its own operation,” as stated in the book on the 
Heavens.^ But “sorrow hinders operation,” as 
stated in the Ethics.^ Therefore sorrow is not a 
useful good. 

On the contrary. The wise man seeks only 
that which is useful. But according to Eccles. 7., 
the heart of the wise is where there is mourning, 
and the heart of fools where there is mirth. 
Therefore sorrow is useful. 

I answer that, A twofold movement of the ap- 
petite ensues from a present evil. One is that by 
which the appetite is opposed to the present 
evil ; and, in this respect, sorrow is of no use, be- 
cause that which is present, cannot be not pres- 
ent. The other movement arises in the appetite 
to the effect of avoiding or expelling the sadden- 
ing evil ; and, in this respect, sorrow is of use, 
if it be for something which ought to be avoided. 
Because there are two reasons for which it may 
be right to avoid a thing. First, because it should 
be avoided in itself, on account of its being con- 
trary to good ; for instance, sin. Therefore sor- 
row for sin is useful as inducing man to avoid 
sin. Hence the Apostle says (II Cor. 7. 9) : 7 aw 
glad: not because you were made sorrowftd, but 
because you were made sorrowful unto penance. 
Secondly, a thing is to be avoided, not as though 
it were evil in itself, but because it is an occasion 
of evil; either through one’s being attached to it, 
and loving it too much, or through one’s being 
thrown headlong thereby into an evil, as is evi- 
dent in the case of temporal goods. And, in this 
respect, sorrow for temporal goods may be 
useful ; according to Eccles. y. It is better to 
go to the house of mourning, than to the house 
of feasting: for in that we are put in mind of the 
end of all. 

Moreover, sorrow for that which ought to be 
avoided is always useful, since it adds another 
motive for avoiding it. Because the very evil is 
in itself a thing to be avoided; while everyone 
avoids sorrow for its own sake, just as everyone 
seeks the good, and pleasure in the good. There- 
fore just as pleasure in the good makes one seek 
the good more earnestly, so sorrow for evil 
makes one avoid evil more eagerly. 

Reply Obj. i. This passage is to be taken as 
referring to excessive sorrow, which consumes 
the soul ; for such sorrow paralyzes the soul, and 

* Aristotle, Topics, iii, 2 (ii7**3o). 

* Aristotle, ii, 3 (286^8). • Aristotle, x, 5 (x i7S*’i7)« 
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hinders it from shunning evil, as stated above 
(q, xxxvn, A. 2). 

Reply Ohj. 2. Just as any object of choice 
becomes less eligible by reason of sorrow, so 
that which ought to be shunned is still more to 
be shunned, by reason of sorrow. And, in this re- 
spect, sorrow is useful. 

Reply Obj, 3. Sorrow caused by an action hin- 
ders that action; but sorrow for the cessation 
of an action makes one do it more earnestly. 

Article 4. Whether Bodily Pain Is the 
Greatest Evil? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that pain is the greatest evil. 

Objection i. Because “the worst is contrary 
to the best.”^ But a certain pleasure is the great- 
est good, namely, the pleasure of happiness. 
Therefore a certain pain is the greatest evil. 

Obj. 2. Further, Happiness is man’s greatest 
good, because it is his last end. But man’s Hap- 
piness consists in his having whatever he will, 
and in willing nothing evil, as stated above (q. 
m, A. 4, obj. 5; Q. V, A. 8, obj. 3). Therefore 
man’s greatest good consists in the fulfilment of 
his will. Now pain consists in something happen- 
ing contrary to the will, as Augustine declares,* 
Therefore pain is man’s greatest evil. 

Obj. 3. Further, Augustine argues thus {Soli- 
loq. i, 12):* “We are composed of two parts, 
that is of a soul and a body, whereof the body is 
the inferior. Now the sovereign good is the great- 
est good of the better part, while the supreme 
evil is the greatest evil of the inferior part. 
But wisdom is the greatest good of the soul; 
while the worst thing in the body is pain. There- 
fore man’s greatest good is to be wise, while 
his greatest evil is to suffer pain.” 

On the contrary j Guilt is a greater evil than 
punishment as was stated in the First Park (q, 
XLViir, A. 6). But sorrow or pain belongs to the 
puni.shment of sin, just as the enjoyment of 
changeable things is an evil of guilt. For Augus- 
tine says {De Vera Relig. xii);* “What is pain 
of the soul, except for the soul to be deprived of 
changeable things which it was wont to enjoy, 
or had hoped to enjoy? And tins is all that is 
called evil, that is sin, and the punishment of 
sin.” Therefore sorrow or pain is not man’s 
greatest evil. 

I answer that, It is impossible for any sorrow 
or pain to be man’s greatest evil. For all sorrow 
or pain is either for something that is truly evil, 

* Aristotle, Ethics, vni, 10 (ii6o**q). 

* City oj God, xiv, 6, 15 (PL 41, 4og; 424). 
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or for something that is apparently evil but good 
in reality. Now pain or sorrow for that which is 
truly evil cannot be the greatest evil ; for there 
is something worse, namely, either not to judge 
that to be evil which is really evil, or not to 
reject it. Again, sorrow or pain for that which is 
apparently evil but really good, cannot be the 
greatest evil, for it would be worse to be alto- 
gether separated from that which is truly good. 
Hence it is impossible for any sorrow or pain 
to be man’s greatest evil. 

Reply Obj. i. Pleasure and sorrow have two 
good points in common: namely, a true judg- 
ment concerning good and evil, and the due or- 
der of the will in approving of good and reject- 
ing evil. Thus it is clear that in pain and sorrow 
there is a good by the removal of which they 
become worse; and yet there is not an evil in 
every pleasure by the removal of which the 
pleasure is better. Consequently, a pleasure can 
be man’s highest good, in the way above stated 
(q. xxxiv, A. 3); but sorrow cannot be man’s 
greatest evil. 

Reply Obj. 2. The very fact of the will being 
opposed to evil is a good. And for this reason, 
sorrow or pain cannot be the greatest evil, be- 
cause it has an admixture of good. 

Reply Obj. 3. That which harms the better 
thing is worse than that which harms the worse. 
Now a thing is called evil because it harms, 
as Augustine says {Enchirid. xii).® Therefore 
that w’hich is an evil to the soul is a greater 
evil than that which is an evil to the body. 
Therefore this argument does not prove; nor 
does Augustine give it as his own, but as taken 
from another.® 

QUESTION XL 

Op the IRASCIBLE PASSIONS, AND 
FIRST, OF HOPE AND DESPAIR 
{In Eight Articles) 

We must now consider the irascible passions: 
(i) Hope and despair; (2) Fear and daring (q. 
XLi); (3) Anger (q. xlvi). Under the first head 
there are eight points of inquiry: (i) Whether 
hope is the same as desire or cupidity? (2) 
Whether hope is in the apprehensive, or in the 
appetitive power? (3) Whether hope is in dumb 
animals? (4) Whether despair is contrary to 
hope? (5) Whether experience is a cause of 
hope? (6) Whether hope abounds in young 
men and drunkards? (7) Concerning the order 

• PL 40, 237 ; Dc Mor. Eccl. Cathol, n, 3 (PL 32, 1346). 
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of hope to love? (8) Whether hope conduces 
to action? 

Article i. Whether Hope Is the Same as 
Desire or Cupidity? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
seems that hope is the same as desire or cu- 
pidity. 

Objection i. Because hope is accounted as 
one of the four principal passions. But Augus- 
tine in setting down the four principal passions 
puts cupidity in the place of hope.^ Therefore 
hope is the same as cupidity or desire. 

Obj. 2. Further, passions differ according to 
their objects. But the object of hope is the 
same as the object of cupidity or desire, namely, 
the future good. Therefore hope is the same as 
cupidity or desire. 

Obj. 3. If it be said that hope, in addition 
to desire, denotes the possibility of obtaining 
the future good; on the contrary, whatever is 
accidental to the object does not make a dif- 
ferent species of passion. But possibility of ac- 
quisition is accidental to a future good, which 
is the object of cupidity or desire, and of hope. 
Therefore hope does not differ specifically from 
desire or cupidity. 

Oti the contrary, To different powers belong 
different species of passions. But hope is in the 
irascible power, while desire or cupidity is in 
the concupiscible. Therefore hope differs spe- 
cifically from desire or cupidity, 

I answer thatj The species of a passion is 
taken from the object. Now, in the object of 
hope, we may note four conditions. First, that 
it is something good, since, properly speaking, 
hope regards only the good; in this respect, 
hope differs from fear, which regards evil. 
Secondly, that it is future, for hope does not 
regard that which is present and already pos- 
sessed. In this respect, hope differs from joy 
which regards a present good. Thirdly, that 
it must be something arduous and difficult to 
obtain, for we do not speak of any one hoping 
for trifles, which are in one’s power to have 
at any time; in this respect, hope differs from 
desire or cupidity, which regards the future 
good absolutely. Therefore it belongs to the 
concupiscible, while hope belongs to the iras- 
cible part. Fourthly, that this difficult thing is 
something possible to obtain, for one does not 
hope for that which one cannot get at all; and, 
in this respect, hope differs from despair. It is 
therefore evident that hope differs from desire, 
as the irascible passions differ from the con- 
* City oj God, xiv, 3 (PL 41. 406). 


cupiscible. For this reason, moreover, hope pre*^ 
supposes desire, just as all the irascible passions 
presuppose the passions of the concupiscible 
part, as stated above (q. xxv, a. i). 

Reply Obj. i. Augustine mentions desire in- 
stead of hope because each regards future good, 
and because the good which is not arduous is 
reckoned as nothing, thus implying that desire 
seems to tend chiefly to the arduous good, to 
which hope tends likewise. 

Reply Obj. 2. The object of hope is the fu- 
ture good considered, not absolutely, but as 
arduous and difficult of attainment, as stated 
above. 

Reply Obj. 3. The object of hope adds not 
only possibility to the object of desire, but also 
difficulty; and this makes hope belong to an- 
other f)ower, namely the irascible, which re- 
gards something difficult, as stated in the First 
Part (q. lxxxi, a. 2).^ Moreover, possibility 
and impossibility are not altogether accidental 
to the object of the appetitive power. For the 
appetite is a principle of movement, and 
nothing is moved to anything except under 
the aspect of being possible; for no one is 
moved to that which he thinks impossible to 
get. Consequently hope differs from despair 
according to the difference of possible and im- 
possible. 

Article 2. Whether Hope Is in the Appre- 
hensive or in the Appetitive Power? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that hope belongs to the cognitive 
power. 

Objection i. Because hope seems to be a kind 
of awaiting; for the Apostle says (Rom. 8, 25) : 
// we hope for that which we see not; we wait 
for it with patience. But awaiting (expectatio) 
seems to belong to the cognitive power, which 
we exercise by looking out {exspectare). There- 
fore hope belongs to the cognitive power. 

Obj. 2. Further, apparently hope is the same 
as confidence; hence when a man hopes he is 
said to be confident, as though to hope and to 
be confident were the same thing. But con- 
fidence, like faith, seems to belong to the cog- 
nitive power. Therefore hope does too. 

Obj. 3. Further, certainty is a property of the 
cognitive power. But certainty is ascribed to 
hope. Therefore hope belongs to the cognitive 
power. 

On the cofUrary^ Hope regards good, as stated 
above (a. i). Now good, as such, is not the ob- 
ject of the cognitive, but of the appetitive 

* Cf . Q. XXIU, A. I. 
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power. Therefore hope belongs, not to the cog- 
nitive, but to the appetitive power. 

/ answer that. Since hope denotes a certain 
stretching out oiF the appetite towards good, it 
evidently belongs to the appetitive power; for 
movement towards things belongs properly to 
the appetite, while the action of the cognitive 
power is accomplished not by a movement of 
the knower towards things, but rather accord- 
ing as the things known are in the knower. But 
since the cognitive power moves the appetite 
by representing its object to it, there arise in 
the appetite various movements according to 
various aspects of the apprehended object. For 
the apprehension of good gives rise to one kind 
of movement in the appetite, while the appre- 
hension of evil gives rise to another; in like 
manner various movements arise from the ap- 
prehension of something present and of some- 
thing future, of something considered abso- 
lutely, and of something considered as arduous, 
of something possible, and of something im- 
possible. And accordingly hope is a movement 
of the appetitive power ensuing from the ap- 
prehension of a future good, difficult but pos- 
sible to obtain; that is, a stretching forth of 
the appetite to such a good. 

Reply Obj, i. Since hope regards a possible 
good, there arises in man a twofold movement 
of hope, for a thing may be possible to him in 
two ways, namely by his own power, or by 
another’s. Accordingly when a man hopes to 
obtain something by his own power, he is not 
said to wait for it, but only to hope for it. 
But, properly speaking, he is said to await that 
which he hopes to get by another’s help as 
though to await (exspectare) implied keeping 
one’s eyes on another (ex alio spectare), in so 
far as the apprehensive power, by going ahead, 
not only keeps its eye on the good which man 
intends to get, but also on the thing by whose 
power he hopes to get it, according to Ecclus. 
51. 10; I looked for the succour of men. There- 
fore the movement of hope is sometimes called 
expectation, on account of the preceding inspec- 
tion of the knowing power. 

Reply Obj, 2. When a man desires a thing 
and thinks that he can get it, he believes that 
he will get it; and from this belief which pre- 
cedes in the knowing power the ensuing move- 
ment in the appetite is called confidence. Be- 
cause the movement of the appetite takes its 
name from the knowledge that precedes it, as 
an effect from a cause which is better known; 
for the apprehensive power knows its own act 
better than that of the appetite. 


Reply Obj, 3. Certainty is ascribed to the 
movement, not only of the sensitive, but also 
of the natural appetite; thus we say that a stone 
is certain to tend downwards. This is owing to 
the inerrancy which the movement of the sensi- 
tive or even natural appetite derives from the 
certainty of the knowledge that precedes it. 

Article 3. Whether Hope Is in Dumb 
Animals? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that there is no hope in dumb an- 
imals. 

Objection i. Because hope is for some future 
good, as Damascene says (De Fide Orthod. ii, 
12).^ But knowledge of the future does not 
belong to dumb animals, whose knowledge is 
confined to the senses and does not extend to 
the future. Therefore there is no hope in dumb 
animals. 

Obj. 2. Further, the object of hope is a future 
good, possible of attainment. But possible and 
impossible are differences of the true and the 
false, “which are only in the mind,” as the 
Philosopher states.^ Therefore there is no hope 
in dumb animals, since they have no mind. 

Obj. 3. Further, Augustine says (Gen. ad lit. 
ix, 14)^ that “animals are moved by the things 
that they see.” But hope is of things unseen, 
for what a man seeth, why doth he hope for? 
(Rom. 8. 24). Therefore there is no hope in 
dumb animals. 

On the contrary j Hope is an irascible passion. 
But the irascible power is in dumb animals. 
Therefore hope is also. 

I answer that, The internal passions of an- 
imals can be gathered from their outward 
movements, from which li is clear that hope is 
in dumb animals. For if a dog see a hare, or a 
hawk see a bird, too far off, it makes no move- 
ment towards it, as having no hope to catch it ; 
but if it be near, it makes a movement towards 
it, as being in hopes of catching it. Because, as 
stated above (q. i, a. 2; q. xxvi, a. i; q. 
XXXV, A. I ) , the sensitive appetite of dumb an- 
imals, and likewise the natural appetite of in- 
sensible things, result from the apprehension of 
an intellect, just as the appetite of the intel- 
lectual nature, which is called the will. But 
there is a difference, in that the will is moved 
by an apprehension of the intellect joined to 
it, while the movement of the natural appetite 
results from the apprehension of the separate 
Intellect, Who is the Author of nature, and it 

* PG 94, 929. * Metaphysics, vi, 4 (i027*»27). 

■PL 34, 402. 
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IS tbe same with the sensitive appetite of dumb 
animals^ who act from a certain natural in- 
stinct. Consequently, in the actions of irra- 
tional animals and of other natural things, we 
observe a procedure which is similar to that 
which we observe in the actions of art. And in 
this way hope and despair are in dumb animals. 

Reply Obj. i. Although dumb animals do not 
know the future, yet an animal is moved by its 
natural instinct to something future, as though 
it foresaw the future. Because this instinct is 
planted in them by the Divine Intellect that 
foresees the future. 

Reply Obj. 2. The object of hope is not the 
possible as differentiating the true, for thus the 
possible ensues from the relation of a predicate 
to a subject. The object of hope is the possible 
as compared to a power. For such is the divi- 
sion of the possible given in the Metaphysics^ 
that is, into the two kinds we have just men- 
tioned. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although the thing which is 
future does not come under the object of sight, 
nevertheless through seeing something present, 
an animal’s appetite is moved to seek or avoid 
something future. 

Article 4. Whether Despair Is Contrary 
to Hope? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
seems that despair is not contrary to hope. 

Objection 1. Because “to one thing there is 
one contrary.”* But fear is contrary to hope. 
Therefore despair is not contrary to hope. 

Obj. 2. Further, contraries seem to bear on 
the same thing. But hope and despair do not 
bear on the same thing, for hope regards the 
good, but despair arises from some evil that is 
in the way of obtaining good. Therefore hope 
is not contrary to despair. 

Obj. 3. Further, movement is contrary to 
movement; while repose is in opposition to 
movement as a privation of it. But despair 
seems to imply immobility rather than move- 
ment. Therefore it is not contrary to hope, 
which implies movement of stretching out to- 
wards the hoped-for good. 

On the contrary, The very name of despair 
(desperatio) implies that it is contrary to hope 
(spes). 

I answer that, As stated above (q. xxiii, a. 
2), there is a twofold contrariety in changes. 
One is in respect of approach to contrary teims, 
and this contrariety alone is to be found in the 

I Aristotle, V, X2 (ioio*»3o). 
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concupiscible passions, for instance between 
love and hatred. The other is according to ap- 
proach and withdrawal with regard to the same 
term, and is to be found in the irascible pas- 
sions, as stated above {he. cit.). Now the ob- 
ject of hope, which is the arduous good, has 
the character of a principle of attraction, if it 
be considered in the light of something possible 
of attainment; and thus hope tends to that 
good, for it denotes a kind of approach. But in 
so far as it is considered as unobtainable, it 
has the character of a principle of repulsion, 
because, as stated in the Ethics? “when men 
come to an impossibility they disperse.” And 
this is how despair stands in regard to this ob- 
ject, and so it implies a movement of with- 
drawal. Consequently it is contrary to hope, as 
withdrawal is to approach. 

Reply Obj. i. Fear is contrary to hope, be- 
cause their objects, that is, good and evil, are 
contrary; for this contrariety is found in the 
irascible passions, according as they are derived 
from the passions of the concupiscible. But 
despair is contrary to hope only by contrariety 
of approach and withdrawal. 

Reply Obj. 2. Despair does not regard evil 
as such; sometimes, however, it regards evil 
accidentally, as making the difficult good im- 
possible to obtain. But it can arise from the 
mere excess of good. 

Reply Obj. 3. Despair implies not only priva- 
tion of hope, but also a recoil from the thing 
desired, by reason of its being thought impos- 
sible to get. Hence despair, like hope, presup- 
poses desire, because we neither hope for not 
despair of that which we do not desire to have. 
For this reason, too, each of them regards the 
good, which is the object of desire. 

Article 5. Whether Experience Is a Cause 
0} Hope? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
would seem that experience is not a cause of 
hope. 

Objection i. Because experience belongs to 
the knowing power; hence the Philosopher 
says* that “intellectual virtue needs experience 
and time.” But hope is not in the knowing 
power, but in the appetite, as stated above (a, 
2). Therefore experience is not a cause of hope. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Philosopher says* that 
“the old are slow to hope, on account of their 
experience”; from this it seems to follow that 
experience causes want of hope. But the same 

• Aristotle, zn, 3 (izi2^a4)< * Ethia, u, 1 (iio3*z6). 
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cause is not productive of opposites. Therefore 
experience is not a cause of hope. 

06 ;. 3. Further, the Philosopher says* that 
“to have something to say about everything, 
without leaving anything out, is sometimes a 
proof of folly/' But to attempt everything 
seems to point to great hopes, while folly arises 
from inexperience. Therefore inexperience, 
rather than experience, seems to be a cause of 
hope. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says* 
“some are of good hope, through having been 
victorious often and over many opponents,” 
which seems to pertain to experience. Therefore 
experience is a cause of hope. 

I answer that, As stated above (a. i), the ob- 
ject of hope is a future good, difficult but pos- 
sible to obtain. Consequently a thing may be 
a cause of hope either because it makes some- 
thing possible to a man or because it makes 
him think .something possible. In the first way 
hope is caused by everything that increases a 
man’s power; for instance riches, strength, and, 
among others, experience, for by experience 
man acquires the possibility of getting some- 
thing easily, and the result of this is hope. 
Therefore Vegetius says:® “No one fears to 
do that which he is sure of having learnt well.” 

In the second way, hope is caused by every- 
thing that makes man think that something is 
possible for him; and thus both teaching and 
persuasion may be a cause of hope. And in this 
way also experience is a cause of hope, in so 
far as it makes him consider something pos- 
sible which before his experience he looked 
upon as impossible. However, in this way, ex- 
perience can cause a lack of hope, because just 
as it makes a man think possible what he had 
previously thought impossible, so, conversely, 
experience makes a man consider as impossible 
that which hitherto he had thought possible. Ac- 
cordingly experience causes hope in two ways, 
despair in one way; and for this reason we may 
say rather that it causes hope. 

Eeply 06 ; i. Experience in matters pertain- 
ing to action not only produces knowledge, it 
also causes a certain habit, by reason of custom, 
which renders the action easier. Moreover, the 
intellectual virtue itself adds to the possibility 
of acting with ease, because it shows something 
to be possible, and thus is a cause of hope. 

Eepfy Obj. 2. The old are wanting in hope 
because of their experience in so far as ex- 

* Heavens, IT, 5 (287*’28). 
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perience makes them think something impos- 
sible. Hence he adds^ that “many evils have be- 
fallen them.” 

Reply Obj. 3. Folly and inexperience can be 
a cause of hope accidentally as it were, by re- 
moving the knowledge which would help one 
to judge truly a thing to be impossible. There- 
fore inexperience is a cause of hope for the 
same reason as experience causes lack of hope. 

Article 6. Whether Hope Abounds in Young 
Men and Drunkards? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It 
would seem that youth and drunkenness are not 
causes of hope. 

Objection i. Because hope implies certainty 
and steadiness, and hence it is compared to an 
anchor (Heb. 6. 19). But young men and 
drunkards are wanting in steadiness, since their 
minds are easily changed. Therefore youth and 
drunkenness are not cau.ses of hope. 

Obj. 2. Further, as stated above (a. 5), the 
cause of hope is chiefly w hatever increases one’s 
power. But youth and drunkenness are united 
to weakness. Therefore they are not causes of 
hope. 

Obj. 3. Further, experience is a cause of hope, 
as stated above (a. 5). But youth lacks ex- 
perience. Therefore it is not a cause of hope. 

On the contrary. The Philosopher says that 
“drunken men are hopeful”;® and that “the 
young are full of hope.”® 

1 answer that, Youth is a cause of hope for 
three reasons, as the Philosopher states in the 
Rhetoric? And these three reasons may be 
gathered from the three conditions of the good 
which is the object of hope — namely, that it is 
future, arduous and possiole, as stated above 
(a. i). For youth has much of the future before 
it, and little of the past; and therefore since 
memory is of the past, and hope of the future, 
it has little to remember and lives very much 
in hope. Again, youths, on account of the heat 
'.of their nature, are full of spirit, so that their 
heart expands, and it is owing to the heart 
being expanded that one tends to that which is 
arduous; therefore youths are spirited and 
hopeful. Likewise they who have not suffered 
defeat, nor had experience of obstacles to their 
efforts, are prone to count a thing possible to 
them. Therefore youths, through inexperience 
of obstacles and of their own shortcomings, 
easily count a thing possible, and consequently 
are of good hope. Two of these causes are also 

^Aristotle, Rhetoric, ii, 13 (t30o“5)- Ibid. 
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in t&ose who are in drink— nantely, heat and is caused by hope, and not vice versa. Because 

high spirits, on account of wine, and heedless- by the very fact that we hope that good will 

ness of dangers and shortcomings. Fo^ the same accrue to us through someone, we are moved 

reason all foolish and thoughtless persons at- towards him as to our own good ; and thus we 

tempt everything and are full of hope. ^ begin to love him. Though from the fact that 

Reply Obj. I. Although youths and men in we love someone we do not hope in him, except 

drink lack steadiness in reality, yet they are accidentally, that is, in so far as we think that 

steady in their own estimation, for they think he returns our love. Therefore the fact of being 

that they will steadily obtain that which they loved by another makes us hope in him, but 

hope for. our love for him is caused by the hope we have 

In like manner, in reply to the Second Ohjec- in him. 


tion, we must observe that young people and 
men in drink are indeed unsteady in reality, 
but, in their own estimation, they are capable, 
for they do not know their shortcomings. 

Reply Obj. 3. Not only experience, but also 
lack of experience, is, in some way, a cause of 
hope, as explained above, (a. 5 Ans. 3). 

Article 7. Whether Hope Is a Cause of Love? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article: It 
would seem that hope is not a cause of love. 

Objection i. Because, according to Augus- 
tine. ‘ love is the first of the soul’s emotions. 
But hope is an emotion of the soul. Therefore 
love precedes hope, and consequently hope does 
not cause love. 

Obj. 2. Further, desire precedes hope. But 
desire is caused by love, as staled above (q. 
XXV, A. 2). Therefore hope, too, follows love, 
and consequently is not its cause. 

Obj. 3. Further, hope causes pleasure, as 
stated above (q. xxxii, a. 3), But pleasure is 
only of the good that is loved. Therefore love 
precedes hope. 

On the contrary^ The gloss commenting on 
Matt. I. 2, Abraham begot IsaaCy and Isaac 
begot Jacoby says,* that is, faith begets hope, 
and hope begets charity. But charity is love. 
Therefore love is caused by hope. 

I answer thaty Hope can regard two things. 
For it regards as its object the good which 
one hopes for. But since the good we hope for is 
something difficult but possible to obtain, and 
since it happens sometimes that what is difficult 
becomes possible to us, not through ourselves 
but through others, hence it is that hope re- 
gards also that by which something becomes 
possible to us. 

In so far, then, as hope regards the good 
we hope to get, it is caused by love, for we do 
not hope save for that which we desire and 
love. But in so far as hope regards one through 
whom something becomes possible to us, love 

* City of God , xiv, 7 (PL 41, 410). 

* Clossa inlerl . (v, 51). 


Hence the Replies to the Objections are evi- 
dent. 

Article 8. Whether Hope Is a Help or a 
Hindrance to Action? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article: It 
seems that hope is not a help but a hindrance 
to action. 

Objection i. Because hope implies security. 
But security begets negligence which hinders 
action. Therefore hope is a hindrance to action. 

Obj. 2. Further, sorrow hinders action, as 
stated above (q. xxxvii, a. 3). But hope some- 
times causes sorrow, for it is written (Prov. 
13. 12) Hope that is deferred afflicteth the soul. 
Therefore hope hinders action. 

Obj, 3. Further, despair is contrary to hope, 
as stated above (a. 4). But despair, especially 
in matters of w^ar, conduces to action; for it is 
written (II Kings 2. 26), that it is dangerous 
to drive people to despair. Therefore hope has 
a contrary effect, namely, by hindering action. 

On the contrary. It is written (T Cor. 9. 10) 
that he that plougheth should plough in hope 
to receive fruit; and the same applies to 
all other actions. 

I answer that, Hope of its very nature is a 
help to action by making it more intense, and 
this for two reasons. First, by reason of its ob- 
ject, which is a good, difficult but possible. For 
the thought of its being difficult arouses our at- 
tention, while the thought that it is possible 
does not hinder our effort. Hence it follows 
that by reason of hope man is intent on his ac- 
tion. Secondly, on account of its effect. Because 
hope, as stated above (q. xxxii, a. 3), causes 
pleasure, which is a help to action, as stated 
above (q. xxxni, a. 4). Therefore hope is con- 
ducive to action. 

Reply Obj. i. Hope regards a good to be ob- 
tained, and security an evil to be avoided. 
Therefore security seems to be contrary to fear 
rather than to belong to hope. Yet security does 
not beget negligence, except in so far as it 
lessens the idea of difficulty, by which it also 
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lessens the character of hope. For the things 
in which a man fears no hindrance are no longer 
looked upon as difficult. 

Reply Obj. 2. Hope of itself causes pleasure; 
it is by accident that it causes sorrow, as stated 
above (Q, xxxn, a. 3, Reply 2). 

Reply Obj. 3. Despair threatens danger in 
war, on account of a certain hope that attaches 
to it. For they who despair of flight strive less 
to fly, but hope to avenge their death; and 
therefore in this hope they fight the more 
sharply, and consequently prove dangerous to 
the foe. 

QUESTION XLI 
Of fear, in itself 
{In Four Articles) 

We must now consider, in the first place, fear; 
and, secondly, daring. With regard to fear, four 
things must be considered: (i) Fear, in itself; 
(2) Its object (q. XLn); (3) Its cause (q. 
XLiu); (4) Its effect (q. xliv). Under the first 
head there are four points of inquiry; (i) 
Whether fear is a passion of the soul? (2) 
Whether fear is a special passion? (3) Whether 
there is a natural fear? (4) Of the species of 
fear. 

Article 1. Whether Fear Is a Passion 
of the Soul? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that fear is not a passion of the 
soul. 

Objection i. For Damascene says {De Fide 
Orthod. iii, 23)^ that “fear is a power, by way 
of avaTo\r} ” — that is, of contraction — “de- 
sirous of vindicating nature.” But no power is 
a passion, as is proved in the Ethics} There- 
fore fear is not a passion. 

Obj. 2. Further, every passion is an effect due 
to the presence of an agent. But fear is not of 
something present, but of something future, as , 
Damascene declares {De Fide Orthod. ii, 12),® 
Therefore fear is not a passion. 

Obj. 3. Further, every passion of the soul is 
a movement of the sensitive appetite in con- 
sequence of an apprehension of the senses. But 
sense apprehends not the future but the present. 
Since, then, fear is of future evil, it seems that 
it is not a passion of the soul. 

On the contrary^ Augustine numbers fear 
among the other passions of the soul.* 

* PG 94, 1088. * Aristotle, a, 5 (iios*>28). 

» PG 94, 929. 

* City oj God, XIV, 5 (PL 41, 408). 


/ answer that, Among the other pasiuotts of 
the soul, after sorrow, fear chiefly h^ the char- 
acter of passion. For as we have stated above 
(q, xxn), the notion of passion implies first of 
all a movement of a passive power-^that is, of 
a power whose object is compared to it as its 
active mover, for the reason that passion is the 
effect of an agent. In this way, both to feel and 
to understand are said to be passive. Secondly, 
more properly speaking, passion is a movement 
of the appetitive power; and more properly 
still, it is a movement of an appetitive power 
that has a bodily organ, such movement being 
accompanied by a bodily change. And, again, 
most properly those movements are called pas- 
sions which imply some harm. Now it is evi- 
dent that fear, since it regards evil, belongs to 
the appetitive power, which of itself regards 
good and evil. Moreover, it belongs to the sen- 
sitive appetite, for it is accompanied by a cer- 
tain change — that is, contraction, as Dama- 
scene says (cf. obj. i). Again, it implies rela- 
tion to evil, according as evil has a kind of 
victory over some good. Therefore it has most 
truly the character of passion; less, however, 
than sorrow, which regards the present evil, 
because fear regards future evil which is not 
so strong a motive as present evil. 

Reply Obj. x. Power denotes a principle of 
action; therefore, in so far as the interior move- 
ments of the appetitive power are principles of 
external action, they are called powers. But the 
Philosopher denies® that passion is a power by 
"way of habit. 

Reply Obj. 2. Just as the passion of a natural 
body is due to the bodily presence of an agent, 
so is the passion of the soul due to the agent 
being present to the soul, although neither cor- 
porally nor really present ; that is to say, in so 
far as the evil which is really future is present 
in the apprehension of the soul. 

Reply Obj. 3. The senses do not apprehend 
the future ; but from apprehending the present, 
an animal is moved by natural instinct to hope 
for a future good or to fear a future evil. 

Article 2. Whether Fear Is a Special Passion? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that fear is not a special passion. 

Objection i. For Augustine says (qq. 
Lxxxiii, qu. 33)® that “the man who is not 
distraught by fear, is neither harassed by de- 
sire, nor wounded by sickness” — that is, sor- 
row — “nor tossed about in transports of empty 
joys.” Therefore it seems that, if fear be set 

^Loc.cit. • PL 40. 23. 
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^ the other passions are rtnoved. For fear is esdled sorrow 
Tli^tefore > fear js not a special but a general ol^fear sorrow \ 
passion. the Philosonher fl 


Obj. 2. Further, the Philosopher saya^ that 
^ pursuit and avoidance in the appetite are what 
affirmation and denial are in the intellect.” But 
denial is nothing special in the intellect, as 
neither is affirmation, but something common 
to many. Therefore neither is avoidance any- 
thing special in the appetite. But fear is nothing 
but a kind of avoidance of evil. Therefore it is 
not a special passion. 

Obj, 3. Further, if fear were a special pas- 
sion, it would be chiefly in the irascible part. 
But fear is also in the concupiscible, since the 
Philosopher says* that “fear is a kind of sor- 
row”; and Damascene says (De Fide Orthod. 
iii, 23)® that fear is “a power of desire”; and 
both sorrow and desire are in the concupiscible 
part, as stated above (q. xxiii, a. 4). Therefore 
fear is not a special passion, since it belongs 
to different powers. 

On the contrary, Fear is divided with the 
other passions of the soul, as is clear from 
Damascene {De Fide Orthod. ii, 12, 15).* 

I answer that, The passions of the soul derive 
their species from their objects; hence that is 
a special passion which has a special object. 
Now fear has a special object, as hope has. For 
just as the object of hope is a future good, diffi- 
cult but possible to obtain, so the object of fear 
is a future evil, difficult and irresistible. Con- 
sequently fear is a special passion of the soul. 

Reply Obj. i. All the passions of the soul 
arise from one source, namely, love, wherein 
they are connected with one another. By rea- 
son of this connection, when fear is put aside, 
the other passions of the soul are dispersed; 
not, however, as though it were a general pas- 
sion. 

Reply Obj. 2. Not every avoidance in the 


For fegr is eaUed sorrow ki ^ far as the ob|sc^ 
otfear causes sorrow when present; and hence 
the Philosopher says {loc. d<.) that fear arises 
“from the representation of a future evil which 
is either corruptive or painful,” In like manner 
desire is ascribed by Damascene to fear (floe, 
cit.), because just as hope is caused or arises 
from the desire of good, so fear arise.s from 
avoidance of evil, while avoidance of evil arises 
from the desire of good, as is evident from what 
has been said above (q. xxv, a. 2; q. xxix, a. 
2; Q. XXXVI, A. 2). 

Article 3. Whether There Is a Natural Fear? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that there is a natural fear. 

Objection i. For Damascene says {De Fide 
Orthod. iii, 23)® that “there is a natural fear, 
through the soul refusing to be severed from 
the body.” 

Obj. 2. Further, fear arises from love, as 
stated above (a. 2, Reply i). But there is “a na^ 
tural love,” as Dionysius states {Div. Norn, 
iv).® Therefore there is also a natural fear. 

Obj. 3. Further, fear is opposed to hope, as 
stated above (q. xl, a. 4, Reply i). But there 
is a hope of nature, as is evident from Rom. 4. 
18, where it is said of Abraham that against 
hope of nature, he believed in hope of grace* 
Therefore there is also a fear of nature. 

On the contrary, That which is natural is 
common to things animate and inanimate. But 
fear is not in things inanimate. Therefore there 
is no natural fear. 

I answer' that, A movement is said to be na- 
tural because nature inclines to it, Now this 
happens in two ways. First, so that it is entirely 
accomplished by nature, without any operation 
of the apprehensive power; thus to have an 
upward movement is natural to Are, and to 
grow is the natural movement of animals and 


appetite is fear, but avoidance of a special ob- 
ject, as stated. Therefore, though avoidance 
be something general, yet fear is a special pas- 
sion. 

Reply Obj. 3. Fear is in no way in the con- 
cupiscible part, for it regards evil, not abso- 
lutely, but as difficult or arduous, so as to be 
almost irresistible. But since the irascible pas- 
sions arise from the passions of the concupis- 
cible part and terminate in them, as stated 
above (q. xxv, a. i), hence it is that what be- 
longs to the concupiscible is ascribed to fear. 

' Ethics, VI, 2 (ii3q'‘2i). 

* Rhetoric, ii, s (1382*21). 

* PG 94, 1088. * PG 94» 


plants. Secondly, a movement is said to be na-* 
tural if nature inclines to it, even though it be 
accomplished by the apprehensive power alone, 
since, as stated above (q. x, a. i), the move- 
ments of the knowing and appetitive powers Are 
reducible to nature as to their first principle. In 
this way even the acts of the apprehensive 
power, such as understanding, feeling, and re- 
membering, as well as the movements of the an- 
imal appetite, are Sometimes said to be natural. 

And in this sense we may say that there is 
a natural fear; and it is ffistinguished from non- 
natural fear by reason of the diversity of its ob- 

» PG 94* 1008. 

« Sect. IS (PG 3*713).' 
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iect. For, as the Philosopher says,‘ thtte is a 
fear of corruptive evil, which nature shrinks 
from on account of its natural desire of being; 
and such fear is said to be natural. Again, there 
is a fear of painful evil, which is contrary not 
to nature, but to the desire of the appetite; 
and such fear is not natural. In this sense we 
have stated above (q. xxvi, a. i; q. xxx, a. 
3; Q. XXXI, A. 7) that love, concupiscence, and 
pleasure are divisible into natural and non- 
natural. 

But in the first sense of the word natural, we 
must observe that certain passions are some- 
times said to be natural, as love, desire, and 
hope, but the others cannot be called natural. 
The reason of this is because love and hatred, 
desire and avoidance, imply a certain inclina- 
tion to pursue what is good or to avoid what 
is evil, which inclination is to be found in the 
natural appetite also. Consequently there is a 
kind of natural love, while we may also speak 
in a certain manner of desire and hope as being 
even in natural things devoid of knowledge. On 
the other hand, the other passions of the soul 
denote certain movements to which the natural 
inclination is in no way .sufficient. This is due 
either to the fact that sensing or knowledge is 
of the very notion of these passions (thus we 
have said that apprehension is a necessary con- 
dition of pleasure and sorrow),^ and so things 
devoid of knowledge cannot be said to take 
pleasure or to be sorrowful. Or else it is be- 
cause such movements are contrary to the 
very notion of natural inclination ; for instance, 
despair flies from good on account of some 
difficulty, and fear shrinks from repelling a 
contrary evil, both of which are contrary to 
the inclination of nature. Hence passions of 
this kind are in no way ascribed to inanimate 
beings. 

Thus the Replies to the Objections are evi- 
dent. 

Article 4. Whether the Species of Fear Are 
Suitably Assigned? 

We proceed thus to the Fowth Article: It 
seems that the species of fear are unsuitably as- 
signed by Damascene {De Fide Orthod. ii);^ 
namely, “laziness, shamefacedness, shame, 
amazement, stupor, and anxiety.” 

> Rhetoric^ n, 5 (1382*22). 

* Cf. Q. XXXI, AA. I, 3; Q. XXXV, A. I. 

*Chap. IS (PG g 4 i 932); *lso in Nemesius, De NaL 
Horn., XX (PG 40, 683); for the origin of this doctrine 
amongst the Stoics, cf. Diogenes Laertes, De Vila el Mar. 
Phil., VII, 112 (DD 183); cf. also Stobaeua, Eclogae 11, 6 
(p. 584). 


Objection i. Because, as the Philosopher 
says^ “fear regards a saddening evil.” There- 
fore the species of fear should correspond to 
the species of sorrow. Now there are four 
species of sorrow, as stated above (q. xxxv, 
A. 8). Therefore there should only be four 
species of fear, corresponding to them. 

Obj. 2. Further, that which consists in an 
action of our own is in our power. But fear re- 
gards an evil that surpasses our power, as stated 
above (a. 2). Therefore laziness, shamefaced- 
ness, and shame, which regard our own actions, 
should not be put as species of fear. 

Obj. 3. Further, fear is of the future, as 
stated above (aa. i, 2). But “shame regards a 
disgraceful deed already done,” as Gregory of 
Nyssa (Nemesius, De Nat. Horn, xx)® says. 
Therefore shame is not a species of fear. 

Obj. 4. Further, fear is only of evil. But 
amazement and stupor regard great and un- 
accustomed things, whether good or evil. There- 
fore amazement and stupor are not species of 
fear. 

Obj. 5. Further, philosophers have been led 
by amazement to seek the truth, as stated at 
the beginning of the Metaphysics.^ But fear 
leads to flight rather than to search. Therefore 
amazement is not a species of fear. 

On the contrary suffices the authority of 
Damascene and Gregory of Nyssa (Nemisius) 
(cf. obj. I, 3). 

I answer that, As stated above (a. 2), fear 
regards a future evil which surpasses the power 
df him that fears, so that it is irresistible. Now 
man’s evil, like his good, may be considered 
either in his action or in external things. In his 
action he has a twofold evil to fear. First, there 
is the toil that burdens his nature, and hence 
arises laziness, as when a man shrinks from 
work for fear of too much toil. Secondly, there 
is the disgrace which damages him in the opin- 
ion of others. And thus, if di.sgrace is feared in 
a deed that is yet to be done, there is shame- 
facedness; if, however, it be in a deed already 
done, there is shame. 

On the other hand, the evil that consists in 
external things may surpass man’s power of 
resistance in three ways. First, by reason of its 
magnitude; when, that is to say, a man con- 
siders some great evil the outcome of which 
he is unable to gauge, and then there is amaze- 
ment. Secondly, by reason of its being unac- 
customed; because, that is, some unaccustomed 

* Rheloric, li, 5 (1382*22). 

* PG 40, 689. 

* Aristotle, i, 2 (982^x2). 
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evil arises before us, and on that account is 
great in our estimation, and then there is stupor, 
which is caused by the imagination of some- 
thing unaccustomed. Thirdly, by reason of its 
being unforeseen ; because, that is, it cannot be 
foreseen; thus future misfortunes are feared, 
and fear of this kind is called anxiety. 

Reply Obj. i. Those species of sorrow given 
above are not derived from the diversity of ob- 
jects, but from the diversity of effects, and for 
certain special reasons. Consequently there is 
no need for those species of sorrow to cor- 
respond with these species of fear which are 
derived from the proper division of the object 
of fear itself. 

Reply Obj. 2. A deed considered as being 
actually done is in the power of the doer. But 
it is possible to take into consideration some- 
thing connected with the deed, and surpassing 
the power of the doer, for which reason he 
shrinks from the deed. It is in this sense that 
laziness, shamefacedness, and shame are num- 
bered as species of fear. 

Reply Obj. 3. The past deed may be the oc- 
casion of fear of future reproach or disgrace, 
and in this sense shame is a species of fear. 

Reply Obj. 4. Not every amazement and 
stupor are species of fear, but that amazement 
which is caused by a great evil, and that stupor 
which arises from an unaccustomed evil. Or 
else wc may say that, just as laziness shrinks 
from the toil of external work, so amazement 
and stupor shrink from the difficulty of con- 
sidering a great and unaccustomed thing, 
whether good or evil, so that amazement and 
stupor stand in relation to the act of the in- 
tellect as laziness does to external work. 

Reply Obj. 5. He who is amazed shrinks at 
present from forming a judgment of that which 
amazes him, fearing to fall short of the truth, 
but inquires afterwards. But he who is over- 
come by stupor fears both to judge at present, 
and to inquire afterwards. Therefore amaze- 
ment is a beginning of philosophical considera- 
tion, but stupor is a hindrance to it. 

QUESTION XLII 
Of the object of fear 
(In Six Articles) 

We must now consider the object of fear, under 
which head there are six points of inquiry: (i) 
Whether good or evil is the object of fear? (2) 
Whether evil of nature is the object of fear? 

(3) Whether the evil of sin is an object of fear? 

(4) Whether fear itself can be feared? (5) 


PART Q. 4^. ART. 1 8oj 

Whether sudden things are especially feared? 
(6) Whether those things are more feared 
against which there is no remedy? 

Article i. Whether the Object of Pearls 
Good or Evil? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
seems that good is the object of fear. 

Objection i. For Augustine says^ that we 
fear nothing “save to lose what we love and 
possess, or not to obtain that which we hope 
for.** But that which we love is good. Therefore 
fear regards good as its proper object. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Philosopher says that 
power and to be above another is a thing to be 
feared.^ But this is a good thing. Therefore 
good is the object of fear. 

Obj. 3. Further, there can be no evil in God. 
But we are commanded to fear God, according 
to Ps. 33. 10: Fear the Lord, all ye saints. 
Therefore even the good is an object of fear. 

On the contrary, Damascene says (De Fide 
Orthod. ii, 12)® that fear is of future evil. 

/ answer that, Fear is a movement of the 
appetitive power. Now it pertains to the appeti- 
tive power to pursue and to avoid, as stated in 
the Ethics,*^ and pursuit is of good, while 
avoidance is of evil. Consequently whatever 
movement of the appetitive power implies pur- 
suit has some good for its object, and whatever 
movement implies avoidance has an evil for its 
object. Therefore, since fear implies an avoid- 
ance, in the first place and of its very nature it 
regards evil as its proper object. 

It can, however, regard good also, in so far as 
it is referable to evil. This can be in two ways. 
In one way, in so far as an evil causes priva- 
tion of good. Now a thing is evil from the very 
fact that it is a privation of some good. There- 
fore, since evil is shunned because it is evil, it 
follows that it is shunned because it deprives 
one of the good that one pursues through love 
for that good. And in this sense Augustine says 
that there is no cause for fear, save loss of the 
good we love. 

In another way, good stands related to evil 
as its cause, in so far as some good can by its 
power bring harm to the good we love. And so, 
just as hope, as stated above (q. xl, a. 7), re- 
gards two things, namely, the good to which 
it tends, and the thing through which there is 
a hope of obtaining the desired good, so also 
does fear regard two things, namely, the evil 

1 QQ. Lxxxni, Qu. 33 (PL 40, 22). 
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ffom it shrinks, aiid that good whichi by 
its -power, can inflict thsa evil. In this way God 
is feared by man, in so far as He can inflict 
punishment, spiritual or corporal. In this way, 
too, we fear the power of man, especially when 
it has been thwarted, or when it is unjust, be- 
cause then it is more likely to do us a harm. 

In like manner one fears “to be over an* 
other,’' that is, to lean on another, so that it 
is in his power to do us a harm ; thus a man 
fears another who knows him to be guilty of a 
crime, lest he reveal it to others. 

This sufiices for the Replies to the Ohjec- 
tions. 

Article 2. Whether Evil of Nature Is an 
Object of Fear? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that evil of nature is not an object of fear. 

Objection i. For the Philosopher says^ that 
“fear makes us take counsel.” But we do not 
take counsel about things which happen nat- 
urally, as stated in Ethics} Therefore evil of 
nature is not an object of fear. 

Obj. 2. Further, natural defects such as death 
and the like are always threatening man. If 
therefore such evils were an object of fear, man 
would have to be always in fear. 

Obj, 3. Further, nature does not move to con- 
traries. But evil of nature is an effect of nature. 
Therefore if a man shrinks from such evils 
through fear of them, this is not an effect of na- 
ture. Therefore natural fear is not of the evil of 
nature and yet it seems to pertain to it. 

On the contrary. The Philosopher says® that 
“the most terrible of all things is death,” which 
is an evil of nature. 

/ answer that. As the Philosopher says,^ fear 
is caused by “the imagination of a future evil 
which is either corruptive or painful.” Now just 
as a painful evil is that which is contrary to the 
will, so a corruptive evil is that which is con- 
trary to nature. And this is the evil of nalure. 
Consequently evil of nature can be the object 
of fear. 

But it must be observed that evil of nature 
sometimes arises from a natural cause, and then 
it is called evil of nature not merely from being a 
privation of the good of nature, but also from 
being an effect of nature; such are natural 
death and other like defects. But sometimes evil 
of nature arises from a non-natural cause, such 

1 Rhetoric^ n, 5 (1583*6). 

* Aristotle, m, 3 (1112*33). 

® FAkics, ni, 6 (i 115*36). 

^ RheioriCi n, 5 (1382*31)* 


as violent death inflicted by an assaflanl. 
case evil of nature is ieared to, a certain 
and to a certain extent not. For since fear arises 
“from the imagination of future evil,” as the 
Philosopher says, whatever removes the imagi^ 
nation of the future evil, removes fear also. Now 
it may happen in two ways that an evil, coor 
sidered as future, may not seem great. First, 
through being remote and far off; for, on ac- 
count of the distance, such a thing is considered 
as though it were not to be at all. Hence we 
either do not fear it, or fear it but little ; for, as 
the Philosopher says,*^ “we do not fear things 
that are very far off; for all know that they shall 
die, but as death is not near, they heed it not.” 
Secondly, a future evil is considered as though 
it were not to be on account of its being inevita- 
ble, and so we look upon it as already present, 
Hence the Philosopher says® that “those who are 
already on the scaffold, are not afraid,” seeing 
that they are on the very point of a death frpm 
which there is no escape; “but in order that a 
man be afraid, there must be some hope of es- 
cape for him.” Consequently evil of nature is 
not feared if it is not apprehended as future; 
but if evil of nature that is corruptive is appre- 
hended as near at hand, and yet with some hope 
of escape, then it will be feared. 

Reply Obj. i. The evil of nature sometimes 
is not an effect of nature, as stated above. But 
in so far as it is an effect of nature, although it 
may be impossible to avoid it entirely, yet it 
may be possible to delay it. And with this hope 
one may take counsel about avoiding it. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although evil of nature always 
threatens, yet it does not always threaten from 
near at hand, and consequently it is not always 
feared. 

Reply Obj. 3. Death and other defects of na- 
ture are the effects of the universal nature, and 
yet the particular nature rebels against them as 
far as it can. Accordingly, from the inclination 
of the particular nature arise pain and sorrow 
for such evils, when present, and fear if they 
threaten in the future. 

Article 3. Whether the Evil of Sin Is an 
Object of Fear? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
seems that the evil of sin can be an object of 
fear. 

Objection i. For Augustine says on the canon- 
ical ^istle of John {Tract, ix),^ that by chastp 
fear man fears to be severed from God. Now 
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nothing but us from God, according 

to Isa. 59. a: Foiir imqtdHes have divided 
tween you and your Cod. Therefore the evil of 
sin can be an object of fear. 

Ohj. 2. Further, Cicero says {Quasi. Tusc. iv, 
6)^ that we fear when they are yet to come those 
things which give us pain when they are present. 
But it is possible for one to be pained or sorrow-* 
ful on account of the evil of sin. Therefore one 
can also fear the evil of sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, hope is contrary to fear. But 
the good of virtue can be the object of hope, as 
the Philosopher declares and the Apostle says 
(Gal. 5. 10) : / have confidence in you in the 
Lordj that you will not be of another mind. 
Therefore fear can regard evil of sin- 

06 ;. 4. Further, shame is a kind of fear, as 
stated above (q. xli, a. 4). But shame regards a 
disgraceful deed, which is an evil of sin. There- 
fore fear does so likewise. 

On the contrary y The Philosopher says® that 
“not all evils are feared, for instance that some- 
one be unjust or slow.” 

I answer that, As stated above (q. xl, a. i ; 

Q. XLI, A. 2), as the object of hope is a future 
good difficult but possible to obtain, so the ob- 
ject of fear is a future evil, arduous and not to 
be easily avoided. From this we may gather that 
whatever is entirely subject to our power and 
will is not an object of fear, and that noth- 
ing gives rise to fear save what is due to an 
external cause. Now human will is the proper 
cause of the evil of sin, and consequently evil 
of sin, properly speaking, is not an object of 
fear. 

But since the human will may be inclined to 
sin by an extrinsic cause, if this cause have a 
strong power of inclination, in that respect a 
man may fear the evil of sin, in so far as it 
arises from that extrinsic cause; as when he 
fears to dwell in the company of wicked men lest 
he be led by them to sin. But, properly speak- 
ing, a man thus disposed fears the being led 
astray rather than the sin considered in its 
proper notion, that is, as a voluntary act; for 
considered in this light it is not an object of 
fear to him. 

Reply Obj. I. Separation from God is a pun- 
ishment resulting from sin; and every punish- 
ment is, in some way, due to an extrinsic cause. 

Reply Obj. 2, Sorrow and fear agree in one 
point, since each regards evil. They differ, how- 
ever, in two points. First, because sorrow is 
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abmit present evil, whUe fear is of future evit 
Secondly, because sorrow, being in the concupf 
iscible part, regards evil absolutely ; hence it caA 
be about any evil, great or small. But fear, be- 
ing in the irascible part, regards evil with the 
addition of a certain arduousness or difficulty, 
which difficulty, ceases in so far as a thing 
is subject to the w'ill. Consequently not all 
things that give us pain when they are presaat 
make us fear when they are yet to come, but 
only some things, namely, those that are 
difficult. 

Reply Obj. 3. Hope is of good that is obtain- 
able. Now one may obtain a good either of one- 
self, or through another; and so, hope may be 
of an act of virtue, which lies within our own 
power. On the other hand, fear is of an evil 
that does not lie in our own power, and conse- 
quently the evil which is feared is always from 
an extrinsic cause, while the good that is hoped 
for may be both from an intrinsic and from an 
extrinsic cause. 

Reply Obj. 4. As stated above (q. xli, a. 4, 
Reply 2, 3), shame is not fear of the very act 
of sin, but of the disgrace or ignominy which 
arises from it, and which is due to an extrinsic 
cause. 

Article 4. Whether Fear Itself Can Be Feared? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Articles It 
seems that fear cannot be feared. 

Objection i. For whatever is feared is pre- 
vented from being lost through fear that ; thus 
a man who fears to lose his health keeps it, 
through fearing its loss. If therefore a man be 
afraid of fear, he will keep himself from fear 
by being afraid, which seems absurd. 

Obj. 2. Further, fear is a kind of flight. But 
nothing flies from itself. Therefore fear cannot 
be the object of fear. 

Obj. 3. Further, fear is about the future. But 
fear is present to him that fears. Therefore it 
cannot be the object of his fear. 

On the contrary, A man can love his own love, 
and can grieve at his own sorrow. Therefore, in 
like manner, he can fear his own fear. 

7 answer that, As stated above (a, 3), noth- 
ing can be an object of fear save what is due 
to an extrinsic cause; not however that which 
ensues from our own will. Now fear partly arises 
from an extrinsic cause, and is partly subject 
to the will. It is due to an extrinsic cause in so 
far as it is a passion resulting from the imagina*- 
tion of an imminent evU. In this sense it is pos- 
sible for fear to be the object of fear, that is, a 
man itiay fear lest he should be threatened by 
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the necessity of fearing, through being assailed 
by some great evil. It is subject to the will, how- 
ever in so far as the lower appetite obeys reason, 
and so man is able to drive fear away. In this 
sense fear cannot be the object of fear, as Au- 
gustine says (qq. Lxxxm, qu. 33).^ Lest, how- 
ever, anyone make use of his arguments in 
order to prove that fear cannot at all be 
the object of fear, we must add a solution to 
the same. 

Reply Obj. i. Not every fear is identically the 
same; there are various fears according to the 
various objects of fear. Nothing, then, prevents 
a man from keeping himself from fearing one 
thing by fearing another, so that the fear which 
he has preserves him from the fear which he has 
not. 

Reply Obj. 2, Since fear of an imminent evil 
is not identical with the fear of the fear of an 
imminent evil, it does not follow that a thing 
flies from itself, or that it is the same flight in 
both cases. 

Reply Obj. 3. On account of the various kinds 
of fear already alluded to (Reply 2) a man’s 
present fear may have a future fear for its ob- 
ject. 

Article 5. Whether Sudden Things Are 
Especially Feared? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
seems that unaccustomed and sudden things are 
not especially feared. 

Objection i. Because, as hope is about good 
things, so fear is about evil things. But experi- 
ence contributes to the increase of hope in good 
things. Therefore it also adds to fear in evil 
things. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Philosopher says^ that 
those are feared most, “not who are quick-tem- 
pered, but who are gentle and cunning.” Now it 
is clear that those who are quick-tempered are 
more subject to sudden emotions. Therefore 
sudden things are less to be feared. 

Obj. 3. Further, we think less about things 
that happen suddenly. But the more we think 
about a thing, the more we fear it; hence the 
Philosopher says® that “some appear to be coura- 
geous through ignorance, but as soon as they 
discover that the case is different from what 
they expected, they run away.” Therefore sud- 
den things are feared less. 

On the contrary, Augustine says^ “Fear is 
startled at things unaccustomed and sudden, 
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which endanger things beloved, and takes fore^ 
thought for their safety.” 

/ answer that, As stated above (a. 3 ; q. xli, 
A. 2), the object of fear is an imminent evil, which 
can be repelled, but with difficulty. Now this is 
due to one of two causes : to the greatness of the 
evil, or to the weakness of him that fears. But 
unusualness and suddenness contribute to both 
of these causes. First, they help an imminent 
evil to seem greater. Because all corporeal things, 
whether good or evil, the more we consider 
them, the smaller they seem. Consequently, just 
as sorrow for a present evil is mitigated in course 
of time, as Tully states {Queest. Tusc. iii, 30),® 
so too, fear of a future evil is diminished by 
thinking about it beforehand. Secondly, unusual- 
ness and suddenness increase the weakness of 
him that fears, in so far as they deprive him of 
the remedies with which he might otherwise pro- 
vide himself to forestall the coming evil, were 
it not for the evil taking him by surprise. 

Reply Obj. i. The object of hope is a good 
that it is possible to obtain. Consequently what- 
ever increases a man’s power is of a nature to 
increase hope, and, for the same reason, to di- 
minish fear, since fear is about an evil which 
cannot be easily repelled. Since, therefore, ex- 
perience increases a man’s power of action, 
therefore, as it increases hope, so does it dimin- 
ish fear. 

Reply Obj. 2. Those who are quick-tempered 
do not hide their anger; hence the harm they do 
others is not so sudden as not to be foreseen. On 
the other hand, those who are gentle or cunning 
hide their anger; therefore the harm which may 
be impending from them cannot be foreseen, 
but takes one by surprise For this reason the 
Philosopher says that such men arc feared more 
than others. 

Reply Obj. 3. Bodily good or evil, considered 
in itself, seems greater at first. The reason for 
this is that a thing seems greater when seen in 
juxtaposition with its contrary. Hence when a 
man passes unexpectedly from penury to wealth, 
he thinks more of his wealth on account of his 
previous poverty; and, on the other hand, the 
rich man who suddenly becomes poor, finds pov- 
erty all the more disagreeable. For this reason 
sudden evil is feared more, because it seems 
more to be evil. However, it may happen 
through some accident that the greatness of 
some evil is hidden ; for instance if the foe hides 
himself in ambush. And then it is true that 
evil inspires greater fear through being much 
thought about. 

* DD IV, 20. 
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Article 6 . Whether Those Things Are More 
Feared, for Which There Is No Remedy? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article: It 
would seem that those things are not more to be 
feared for which there is no remedy. 

Objection i. Because it is a condition of fear 
that there be some hope of safety, as stated 
above (a. 2). But an evil that cannot be reme- 
died leaves no hope of escape. Therefore such 
things are not feared at all. 

Ohj. 2. Further, there is no remedy for the 
evil of death, since, in the natural course of 
things, there is no return from death to life. And 
yet death is not the most terrible thing of all, as 
the Philosopher says.‘ Therefore those things 
are not feared most for which there is no 
remedy. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Philosopher says^ that “a 
thing which lasts long is no better than that 
which lasts but one day ; nor is that which lasts 
for ever any better than that which is not ever- 
lasting”; and the same applies to evil. But 
things that cannot be remedied do not seem to 
differ from other things except in point of their 
lasting long or for ever. Consequently they are 
not therefore any more to be feared. 

On the contrary^ the Philosopher says^ that 
“those things are most to be feared which 
when done wrong cannot be put right, ... or 
for which there is no help, or which are not 
easy.” 

I answer that, The object of fear is evil. Con- 
sequently whatever tends to increase evil con- 
tributes to the increase of fear. Now evil is in- 
creased not only in its species of evil, but also in 
respect of circumstances, as stated above (q. 
xviii, A. 3). And of all the circumstances, long- 
lastingness, or even everlastingness, seems to 
have the greatest bearing on the increase of evil. 
Because things that exist in time are measured, 
in a way, according to the duration of time. 
Therefore if it be an evil to suffer something for 
a certain length of time, wc should reckon the 
evil doubled if it be suffered for twice that 
length of time. And, accordingly, to suffer the 
same thing for an infinite length of time, that is, 
for ever, implies, so to speak, an infinite in- 
crease. Now those evils which, after they have 
come, cannot be remedied at all, or at least not 
easily, are considered as lasting for ever or for a 
long time. And therefore they inspire the great- 
est fear. 
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Reply Obj. i. Remedy for an evil is twofold. 
One, by which a future evil is warded off from 
coming. If such a remedy be removed, there is 
an end to hope and consequently to fear. There- 
fore we do not speak now of remedies of that 
kind. The other remedy is one by which an al- 
ready present evil is removed, and of such a 
remedy we speak now. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although death be an evil with- 
out remedy, yet, since it does not threaten from 
near at hand, it is not feared, as stated above 
(a. 2). 

Reply Obj. 3. The Philosopher is speaking 
there of things that are good in themselves, that 
is, good specifically. And such good is no better 
for lasting long or for ever; its goodness de- 
pends on its very nature. 

QUESTION XLIII 
Of the cause of fear 
(In Two Articles) 

We must now consider the cause of fear, under 
which head there are two points of inquiry: (1) 
Whether love is the cause of fear? (2) Whether 
defect is the cause of fear? 

Article i. Whether Love Is the Cause of 
Fear? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
seems that love is not the cause of fear. 

Objection i. For that which leads to a thing 
is its cause. But **fear leads to the love of 
charity*^ as Augustine says on the canonical 
epistle of John (Tract, ix),^ Therefore fear is 
the cause of love, and not conversely. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Philosopher says® that 
those are feared most from whom we dread the 
advent of some evil. But the dread of evil being 
caused by someone makes us hate rather than 
love him. Therefore fear is caused by hate 
rather than by love. 

Obj. 3. Further, it has been stated above (q. 
XLH, A. 3) that those things which occur by 
our own doing are not fearful. But that which 
we do from love is done from our inmost heart. 
Therefore fear is not caused by love. 

On the contrary, Augustine says,® “There can 
be no doubt that there is no cause for fear save 
the loss of what we love, when we po.ssess it, 
or the failure to obtain what we hope for.” 
Therefore all fear is caused by our loving 
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something; and con«e<|iienUy love is the cause 
of fear. 

7 ammet that, The objects of the soul’s pas- 
sions stand in relation to them as the forms to 
things natural or artificial, because the passions 
of the soul take their species from their objects 
as the aforesaid thingi do from their forms. 
Therefore, just as whatever is a cause of the 
form is a cause of the thing constituted by that 
form so whatever is a cause in any way what- 
ever of the object, is a cause of the passion. 
Now a thing may be a cause of the object either 
by way of efficient cause or by way of material 
disposition. Thus the object of pleasure is good 
apprehended as suitable and conjoined, and its 
efficient cause is that which causes the union, or 
the suitableness, or goodness, or apprehension 
of that good thing, while its cause by way of 
material disposition is a habit or any sort of 
disposition by reason of which this conjoined 
good becomes suitable or is apprehended as 
such. 

Accordingly, as to the matter in question, the 
object of fear is something reckoned as an evil 
to come, near at hand and difficult to avoid. 
Therefore that which can inflict such an evil is 
the effective cause of the object of fear, and 
consequently, of fear itself. But that which 
renders a man so disposed that a thing is such 
an evil to him, is a cause of fear and of its ob- 
ject, by way of material disposition. And thus 
it is that love causes fear, since it is through his 
loving a certain good that whatever deprives a 
man of that good is an evil to him, and that 
consequently he fears it as an evil. 

Reply Obj. i. As stated above (q. xlii, a. i), 
fear, of itself and in the first place, regards the 
evil from which it recoils as being contrary to 
some loved good; and thus fear, of itself, is 
bom of love. But, in the second place, it regards 
the cause from which that evil ensues, so that 
sometimes, accidentally, fear gives rise to love; 
in so far as, for instance, through fear of God’s 
punishments, man keeps His commandments, 
and thus begins to hope, while hope leads to 
love, as stated above (q. xl, a, 7), 

Reply Obj. 2. He, from whom evil is expected 
is indeed hated at first; but afterwards, when 
once we begin to hope for good from him, we 
begin to love him. But the good, the contrary 
evil of which is feared, was loved from the be- 
ginning. 

Reply Obj. 3. This argument is true of that 
which is the efficient cause of the evil to be 
feared. But love causes fear by way of material 
disposition, as stated above. 


Article 2. Whether Deject Is the 
Cause of Fear? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article i It 
seems that defect is not a cause of fear. 

Objection 1, Because those who are in power 
are very much to be feared. But defect is con- 
trary to power. Therefore defect is not a cause 
of fear. 

Obj. 2. Further, the defect of those who are 
already being executed is extreme. But such do 
not fear as stated in the Rhetoric} Therefore 
defect is not a cause of fear. 

Obj. 3. Further, men compete with one an- 
other from strength not from defect. But “those 
who contend fear those who contend with 
them.”^ Therefore defect is not a cause of fear. 

On the contrary, Contraries are caused by 
contrary causes. But “wealth, strength, a multi- 
tude of friends, and power drive fear away.”* 
Therefore fear is caused by lack of these. 

I answer that, As stated above (a. i), fear 
may be set down to a twofold cause: one is by 
way of a material disposition, on the part of 
him that fears ; the other is by way of efficient 
cause, on the part of the person feared. As to 
the first then, some defect is, of itself, the cause 
of fear, for it is owing to some lack of power 
that one is unable easily to repulse a threaten- 
ing evil. And yet, in order to cause fear, this de- 
fect must be according to a measure. For the 
defect which causes fear of a future evil is less 
than the defect caused by evil present, which is 
the object of sorrow. And still greater would be 
the defect, if perception of the evil, or love of 
the good whose contrary is feared, were entirely 
absent. 

But as to the second, p<>wer and strength are, 
of themselves, the cause of fear, because it is 
owing to the fact that the cause apprehended as 
harmful is powerful that its effect cannot be re- 
pulsed. It may happen, however, in this respect, 
that some defect causes fear accidentally, in so 
far as owing to some defect someone wishes to 
hurt another; for instance, by reason of injus- 
tice, either because that other has already done 
him a harm, or because he fears to be harmed 
by him. 

Reply Obj. 1. This argument is true of the 
cause of fear, on the part of the efficient cause. 

Reply Obj. 2. Those who are already being 
executed are actually suffering from a present 
evil ; therefore their defect exceeds the measure 
of fear. 
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Reply Obi. 3. Those who^ ^zontend with one 
anot^r are afraid^ not on account of the >power 
which enables them to contend, but on account 
of the lack of power, owing to which they are 
not confident of victory. 

QUESTION XLIV 
Of the effects of fear 
(In Four Articles) 

We must now consider the effects of fear: under 
which head there are four points of inquiry: 
(i) Whether fear causes contraction? (2) 
Whether it makes men suitable for counsel? 
(3) Whether it makes one tremble? (4) 
Whether it hinders action? 

Article i. Whether Fear Causes 
Contraction? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
seems that fear does not cause contraction. 

Objection i. For when contraction takes 
place, the heat and vital spirits are withdrawn 
inwardly. But accumulation of heat and vital 
spirits in the interior parts of the body dilates 
the heart with consequent endeavours of dar- 
ing, as may be seen in those who are angered, 
while the contrary happens in those who are 
afraid. Therefore fear does not cause contrac- 
tion. 

Ohj. 2. Further, when, as a result of contrac- 
tion, the vital spirits and heat are accumulated 
in the interior parts, man cries out, as may be 
seen in those who are in pain. But those who 
fear utter nothing; on the contrary they lose 
their speech. Therefore fear does not cause con- 
traction. 

Ohj. 3. Further, shame is a kind of fear, as 
stated above (q. xli, a. 4). But “those who are 
ashamed blush,” as Tully {Qucest. Tusc. iv, 8),^ 
and the Philosopher* observe. But blushing is 
an indication, not of contraction, but of the con- 
trary. Therefore contraction is not an effect of 
fear. 

On the contrary, Damascene says {De Fide 
Orthod. iii, 23)* that jear is “a power according 
to av(jTo\'q^'' that is, contraction. 

/ answer that, As stated above (q. xxviii, a. 
5), in the passions of the soul, the movement 
of the appetitive power is as the formal ele- 
ment while the bodily change is as the material 
element. Both of these are mutually propor- 
tionate, and consequently the bodily change as- 
sumes a resemblance to and the very character 
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of the appetitive movement Now, as to the afn 
petitive movement of the soul, fear Implies a 
certain contraction, the reason of which is that 
fear arises from the imagination of some threat'* 
ening evil which is difficult to repel, as stated 
above (q. xli, a. 2). But that a thing be diffi- 
cult to repel is due to lack of power, as stated 
above (q. xlhi, a. 2), and the weaker a power 
is, the fewer the things to which it extends* 
Therefore from the very imagination that 
causes fear there ensues a certain contraction in 
the appetite. Thus we observe in one who is 
dying that nature withdraws inwardly on ac- 
count of the lack of power; and again we see 
the inhabitants of a city, when seized with fear, 
leave the outskirts, and, as far as possible, make 
for the inner quarters. It is in resemblance to 
this contraction, which pertains to the appetite 
of the soul, that in fear a similar contraction of 
heat and vital spirits towards the inner parts 
takes place in regard to the body. 

Reply Obj. i. As the Philosopher says,^ al- 
though in those who fear the vital spirits recede 
from the outer to the inner parts of the body, 
yet the movement of vital spirits is not the 
same in those who are angry and those Who are 
afraid. P'or in those who are angry, by reason of 
the heat and subtlety of the vital spirits, which 
result from the desire for vengeance, the inward 
movement has an upward direction, and there- 
fore the vital spirits and heat concentrate 
around the heart, with the result that an angry 
man is quick and brave in attacking. But in 
those who. are afraid on account of the conden- 
sation caused by the cold, the vital spirits have 
a downward movement ; for this cold is due to 
the imagined lack of power. Consequently the 
heat and vital spirits abandon the heart instead 
of concentrating around it, the result being that 
a man who is afraid is not quick to attack, but 
is more inclined to run away. 

Reply Obj. 2. To everyone that is in pain, 
whether man or animal, it is natural to use all 
possible means of repelling the harmful thing 
that causes pain by its presence; thus we ob^ 
serve that animals, when in pain, attack with 
their jaws or with their horns. Now the great- 
est help for all purposes, in animals, is heat and 
vital spirits. Therefore when they are in pain, 
their nature stores up the heat and vital spirits 
within them, in order to make use of them in 
repelling the harmful thing. Hence the Philoso- 
pher says® that when the vital spirits and heat 
are concentrated together within, they require 
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to fiod a vent in the voice, for which reason with good things to be obtained. Therefore fear 


those who are in pain can scarcely refrain from 
crying aloud. On the other hand, in those who 
are afraid the internal heat and vital spirits 
move from the heart downwards, as stated 
above (Reply i); and therefore fear hinders 
speech which ensues from the emission of the 
vital spirits in an upward direction through the 
mouth, the result being that fear makes its sub- 
ject speechless. For this reason, too, “fear 
makes its subject tremble,” as the Philosopher 
says.^ 

Reply Obj. 3. Mortal perils are contrary not 
only to the animal appetite, but also to nature. 
Consequently in this kind of fear, there is con- 
traction not only in the appetite but also in the 
corporeal nature, for when an animal is moved 
by the imagination of death, it experiences a 
contraction of heat towards the inner parts of 
the body, just as when it is threatened by a 
natural death. Hence it is that “those who are in 
fear of death turn pale.”‘ But the evil that 
shame fears is contrary, not to nature but only 
to the appetite of the soul. Consequently there 
results a contraction in this appetite, but not in 
the corporeal nature; rather, indeed, the soul, 
as though contracted in itself, is set free from 
the motion of the vital spirits and heat, so that 
they spread to the outward parts of the body, 
the result being that those who arc ashamed 
blush. 

Article 2. Whether Fear Makes One 
Statable for Counsel? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that fear does not make one 
suitable for counsel. 

Objection i. For the same thing cannot he 
conducive to counsel, and a hindrance to it. But 
fear hinders counsel because every passion dis- 
turbs repose, which is requisite for the good use 
of reason. Therefore fear does not make a man 
suitable for counsel. 

Obj. 2. Further, counsel is an act of reason in 
thinking and deliberating about the future. But 
a certain fear “drives away all thought, and 
dislocates the mind,” as Cicero observes {De 
Qumst, Tusc. iv, 8).^ Therefore fear does not 
conduce to counsel, but hinders it. 

Obj. 3. Further, just as we have recourse to 
counsel in order to avoid evil, so likewise do we 
in order to attain good things. But just as fear 
is of evil to be avoided, so is hope concerned 

1 Pseudo-Aristotle, Problemata, xxvii, 1, 6 ( 947 *’i 2 ; 
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is not more conductive to counsel, than hope is. 

On the contrary y The Philosopher says^ that 
“fear makes men of counsel.” 

I answer that, A man of counsel may be 
taken in two ways. First, from his being willing 
or anxious to take counsel. And thus fear makes 
men of counsel. Because, as the Philosopher 
says,^ “we take counsel on great matters, be- 
cause therein we distrust ourselves.” Now 
things which make us afraid are not evil abso- 
lutely, but have a certain magnitude, both 
because they seem difficult to repel and be- 
cause they are apprehended as near to us, as 
stated above (q. xlii, a. 2). Therefore men 
seek for counsel especially when they are 
afraid. 

Secondly, a man of counsel means one who is 
apt for giving good counsel, and in this sense 
neither fear nor any passion makes men of 
counsel. Because when a man is affected by a 
passion, things seem to him greater or smaller 
than they really are; thus to a lover, what he 
loves seems better; to him that fears, what he 
fears seems more dreadful. Consequently owing 
to the want of right judgment, every passion, 
considered in itself, hinders the power of giving 
good counsel. 

This suffices for the Reply to the First Ob- 
jection. 

Reply Obj. 2. The stronger a passion is, the 
greater hindrance is it to the man w^ho is swayed 
by it. Consequently, when fear is intense, man 
does indeed wish to take counsel, but his 
thoughts are so disturbed that he can 6nd no 
counsel. If, however, the fear be slight, so as to 
make a man wish to take counsel without grave- 
ly disturbing the reason, it may even make it 
easier for him to take good counsel, by reason 
of its making him want to do so. 

Reply Obj. 3. Hope also makes man a good 
counsellor, because, as the Philosopher says,® 
^‘no man takes counsel in matters he despairs 
of,” nor about impossible things, as he says in 
the Ethics.'^ But fear incites to counsel more 
than hope does. For hope is of good things, as 
being possible of attainment, while fear is of 
evil things, as being difficult to repel, so that 
fear regards the aspect of difficulty more than 
hope does. And it is in matters of difficulty, es- 
pecially when we distrust ourselves, that we 
take counsel, as stated above. 

. ^ Rhetoric, ii, 5 (1383*6). 
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Article 3. Whether Fear Makee One Tremblef 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
seems that trembling is not an effect of fear. 

Objection i. Because trembling is occasioned 
by cold; thus we observe that a cold person 
trembles. Now fear does not seem to make one 
cold, but rather to cause a dessicating heat. A 
sign of this is that those who fear are thirsty, 
especially if their fear be very great, as in the 
case of those who are being led to death. There- 
fore fear does not cause trembling. 

Obj. 2. Further, faecal evacuation is occa- 
sioned by heat ; hence most laxative medicines 
are generally warm. But these evacuations are 
often caused by fear. Therefore fear apparently 
causes heat, and consequently does not cause 
trembling. 

Obj. 3. Further, in fear, the heat is withdrawn 
from the outer to the inner parts of the body. 
If, therefore, man trembles in his outward parts 
through the heat being withdrawn in this way, 
it seems that fear should cause this trembling in 
all the external members. But such is not the 
case. Therefore trembling of the body is not 
caused by fear. 

On the contrary, Cicero says ( De Qucest. 
Tusc. iv, 8)^ that “fear is followed by trembling, 
pallor and chattering of the teeth.” 

I answer thaty As stated above (a. i), in fear 
there takes place a certain contraction from the 
outward to the inner parts of the body, the re- 
sult being that the outer parts become cold; 
and for this reason trembling is occasioned in 
these parts, being caused by a lack of power in 
controlling the members. This lack of power is 
due to the want of heat, which is the instru- 
ment by which the soul moves those members, 
as stated in the treatise on the Soul} 

Reply Obj. 1. When the heat withdraws from 
the outer to the inner parts, the inward heat in- 
creases, especially in the inferior (or nutritive) 
parts. Consequently the humid element being 
spent, thirst ensues; sometimes indeed the 
result is a loosening of the bowels, and urin- 
ary or even seminal evacuation. — Or else such 
evacuations are due to contraction of the 
abdomen and testicles, as the Philosopher 
says.* 

This suffices for the Reply to the Second Ob- 
jection. 

Reply Obj. 3. In fear, heat abandons the 
heart, with a downward movement. Hence in 

* DD IV, 28. * Aristotle, ii, 4 (4i6''^Q)- 
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those who are afraid the heart especially trem** 
bles, as also those members which are connected 
with the breast where the heart resides. Hence 
those who fear tremble especially in their 
speech, on account of the tracheal artery being 
near the heart. The lower lip, too, and the lower 
jaw tremble, through their connection with the 
heart, which explains the chattering of the 
teeth. For the same reason the arms and hands 
tremble. Or else because these members are 
more moveable. For this reason also the knees 
tremble in those who are afraid, according 
to Isa. 35. 3: Strenf^then ye the feeble hands, 
and confirm the trembling (Vulg., weak) 
knees. 

Article 4. Whether Fear Hinders Action? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
seems that fear hinders action. 

Objection i. For action is hindered chiefly by 
a disturbance in the reason, which directs ac- 
tion. But fear disturbs reason, as stated above 
(a. 2). Therefore fear hinders action. 

Obj. 2. Further, those who fear while doing 
anything, are more apt to fail; thus a man who 
walks on a plank placed high up, is likely to fall 
through fear; but if he were to walk on the 
same plank dowm below, he would not fall, 
through not being afraid. Therefore fear hinders 
action. 

Obj. 3. Further, laziness or sloth is a kind of 
fear. But laziness hinders action. Therefore fear 
does too. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says (Phil. 2. 
12): With fear and trembling work out your 
.salvation, and he would not say this if fear were 
a hindrance to a good work. Therefore fear does 
not hinder a good action. 

I answer that, Man’s exterior actions are 
caused by the soul as first mover, but by the 
bodily members as instruments. Now action 
may be hindered both by defect of the instru- 
ment and by defect of the principal mover. On 
the part of the bodily instruments, fear, consid- 
ered in itself, will always naturally hinder ex- 
terior action, on account of the outward mem- 
bers being deprived, through fear, of their heat. 
But on the part of the soul, if the fear be mod- 
erate, without much disturbance of the reason, 
it conduces to working well, in so far as it 
causes a certain solicitude, and makes a man 
take counsel and work with greater attention. 
If, however, fear increases so much as to dis- 
turb the reason, it hinders action even on the 
part of the soul. But of such a fear the Apostle 
does not speak. 
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This s^ces for the to the First Ob^ of the passions can be taken in two ways. First, 

jection, as denoting absolutely movements of the smsJr 


Reply Obj. 2. He th^t falls from a plank 
plficed aloft suffers a disturbance of, his imagi« 
nation, through fear of the fall that is pictured 
to his imagination. 

Reply Obj, 3. Everyone in fear shuns that 
which he fears, and therefore, since laziness is a 
fear of work itself as being toilsome, it hinders 
work by withdrawing the will from it. But fear 
of other things conduces to action, in so far as 
it inclines the will to do that by which a man 
escapes from what he fears. 

QUESTION XLV 
Of daring 
{In Four Articles) 

We must now consider daring, under which head 
there are four points of inquiry; (i) Whether 
daring is contrary to fear? (2) How is daring re- 
lated to hope? (3) Of the cause of daring; (4) 
Of its effect. 

Article i. Whether Daring Is Contrary 
to Fear I 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It would 
seem that daring is not contrary to fear. 

Objection i. For Augustine says (qq. lxxxiii, 
qu. 31)* that “daring is a vice.” Now vice is con- 
trary to virtue. Since, therefore, fear is not a 
virtue but a passion, it seems that daring is not 
contrary to fear. 

Obj. 2. Further, to one thing there is one con- 
trary. But hope is contrary to fear. Therefore 
daring is not contrary to fear. 

Obj. 3. Further, every passion excludes its op- 
posite. But fear excludes safety; for Augustine 
says* that “fear takes forethought for safety.” 
Therefore safety is contrary to fear. Therefore 
daring is not contrary to fear. 

On the contrary t The Philosopher says* that 
“daring is contrary to fear.” 

/ answer that ^It is of the very notion of con- 
traries to be farthest removed from one another, 
as stated in the Metaphysics.^ Now that which 
is farthest removed from fear is daring, for fear 
turns away from the future hurt on account of 
its victory over him that fears it; but daring 
turns on threatened danger, because of its own 
victory over that same danger. Consequently it 
is evident that daring is contrary to fear. 

Reply Obj. 1. Anger, daring and all the names 

^ PL 40, 41 ; cf. qu. 34 (PL 40, 23). 
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tive appetite in respect of son^ object, good or 
bad, and thus they are names of passions. Sec? 
ondly, as denoting besides this movement a 
straying from the order of reason, and thus they 
are names of vices. It is in this sense that Augus-- 
tine speaks of daring, but we are speaking of it 
here in the first sense. 

Reply Obj. 2. To one thing, in the same re- 
spect, there are not several contraries; but in 
different respects nothing prevents one thing 
from having several contraries. Accordingly it 
has been said above (q. xxin, a. 2 ; q. xl, a. 4) 
that the irascible passions admit of a twofold 
contrariety : one, according to the opposition of 
good and evil, and thus fear is contrary to hope; 
the other, according to the opposition of ap- 
proach and withdrawal, and thus daring is con- 
trary to fear, and despair contrary to hope. 

Reply Obj. 3. Safety does not denote some- 
thing contrary to fear, but merely the exclusion 
of fear; for he is said to be safe who does not 
fear. Therefore safety is opposed to fear as a 
privation, w'hile daring is opposed to it as a con- 
trary. And as contrariety implies privation, so 
daring implies safety. 

Article 2. Whether Daring Ensues from Hope? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
seems that daring does not ensue from hope. 

Objection i. Because daring is in respect of 
evil and fearful things, as stated in the Ethics} 
But hope regards good things, as stated above 
(q. XL, a. i). Therefore they have different 
objects and arc not in the same order. Therefore 
daring does not ensue from hope. 

Obj. 2. Further, just as daring is contrary to 
fear, so is despair contrary to hope. But fear 
does not ensue from despair; rather indeed de- 
spair excludes fear, as the Philosopher says.® 
Therefore daring does not result from hope. 

Obj. 3. Further, daring is intent on something 
good, namely, victory. But it pertains to hope to 
tend to that which is good and difficult. There- 
fore daring is the same as hope, and consequent- 
ly does not result from it. 

On the contrary^ The Philosopher says^ that 
those who are hopeful are full of daring. There- 
fore it seems that daring ensues from hope. 

/ answer that. As we have often stated (q. 
xxn, A. 2; Q. XXXV, a. i; q. xli, a. i), all pas- 
sions of this kind pertain to the appetitive pow- 
er. Now every movement of the appetitive pow- 

• AristpUe, III, 7 (nis**a 8 ). 
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ef is reducible to one fdther of putsuit ot of 
avoidante. Again, pursuit or avoidance is of 
something either by reason of itself or by reason 
of something accidental. By reason of itself, 
good is the object of pursuit, and evil the object 
of avoidance. But by reason of something acci- 
dental evil can be the object of pursuit, through 
some good attaching to it, and good can be the 
object of avoidance, through some evil attach- 
ing to it. Now that which is accidental follows 
that which is by reason of itself. Consequently 
pursuit of evil follows pursuit of good, and 
avoidance of good follows avoidance of evil. 
Now these four things pertain to four passions, 
since pursuit of good pertains to hope, avoid- 
ance of evil to fear, the pursuit of the fearful 
evil pertains to daring, and the avoidance of 
good to despair. It follows, therefore, that dar- 
ing results from hope ; for it is in the hope of 
overcoming the threatening object of fear that 
one attacks it boldly. But despair results from 
fear, for the reason why a man despairs is be- 
cause he fears the difficulty attaching to the 
good he should hope for. 

Reply Obj. i. This argument would hold, if 
good and evil were not objects ordered to one 
another. But because evil has a certain order to 
good, since it comes after good, as privation 
comes after habit, therefore daring which pur- 
sues evil, comes after hope which pursues good. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although good, absolutely 
speaking, is prior to evil, yet avoidance of evil 
precedes avoidance of good, just as the pursuit of 
good precedes the pursuit of evil. Consequently 
just as hope precedes daring, so fear precedes 
despair. And just as fear docs not always lead to 
despair, but only when it is intense, so hope does 
not always lead to daring, but only when it is 
strong. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although the object of daring is 
an evil to which, in the estimation of the daring 
man, the good of victory is joined, yet daring 
regards the evil, and hope regards the good 
joined to it. In like manner despair regards di- 
rectly the good which it turns away from, while 
fear regards the evil joined to it. Hence, prop- 
erly speaking, daring is not a part of hope, but 
its effect, just as despair is an effect, not a part, 
of fear. For this reason, too, daring cannot be a 
principal passion. 

Article 3. Whether Some Defect Is a Cause 
of Daring? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that some defect is a cause of 
daring. 


Objection I, For the Philosopher says* that 
‘lovers of wine arc strong daring.’^ But from 
wine ensues the defect of drunkenness, Ihere^ 
fore daring is caused by a defect. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Philosopher says* that 
“those who have no experience of danger are 
bold.” But want of experience is a defect. There- 
fore daring is caused by a defect. 

Obj. 3. Further, those who have suffered 
wrongs are usually daring, like beasts when beat- 
en, as stated in the Ethics.^ But the suffering of 
wrongs pertains to defect. Therefore daring is 
caused by a defect. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says^ that 
the cause of daring “is the presence in the imagi- 
nation of the hope that the means of safety are 
near, and that the things to be feared are either 
non-existent or far off.” But anything pertain- 
ing to defect implies either the removal of the 
means of safety, or the proximity of something 
to be feared. Therefore nothing pertaining to de- 
fect is a cause of daring. 

I answer that, As stated above (aa, i, 2) dar- 
ing results from hope and is contrary to fear. 
Therefore whatever is naturally apt to cause 
hope or banish fear, is a cause of daring. Since, 
however, fear and hope, and also daring, being 
passions, consist in a movement of the appetite, 
and in a certain bodily change, a thing may be 
considered as the cause of daring in two ways, 
whether by raising hope, or by banishing of 
fear ; in one way, on the part of the appetitive 
movement, in another way, on the part of the 
bodily change. 

On the part of the appetitive movement 
which follows apprehension, hope that leads to 
daring is roused by those things that make us es- 
timate victory as possible. Such things regard ei- 
ther our own power, as bodily strength, experi- 
ence of dangers, abundance of wealth, and the 
like, or they regard the power of others, such as 
having a great number of friends or any other 
means of help, especially if a man trust in the 
Divine assistance; hence “those are more dar- 
ing with whom it is well in regard to godlike 
things,” as the Philosopher says.® Fear is ban- 
ished, in this way, by the removal of threaten- 
ing causes of fear; for instance, by the fact that 
a man has no enemies, because he has harmed 
nobody, because he is not aware of any im- 
minent danger; for those especially appear 
to be threatened by danger who have hanued 
others. 

* Pseudo-Aristotle, ProU^euiiat xxvn, 4 (948^13)- 
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On the part of the bodily change, daring is 
caused through the incitement of hope and the 
banishment of fear, by those things which raise 
the temperature about the heart. Therefore the 
Philosopher says^ that ‘*those whose heart is 
small according to quantity, are more daring, 
while animals whose heart is large are timid, be- 
cause the natural heat is unable to give the same 
degree of temperature to a large as to a small 
heart ; just as a fire does not heat a large house 
as well as it does a small house.” He says also* 
that “those whose lungs contain much blood, are 
more daring, through the heat in the heart that 
results from this.” He says also in the same pas- 
sage that “lovers of wine are more daring, on 
account of the heat of the wine”; hence it 
has been said above (q. xl, a. 6) that drunk- 
enness conduces to hope, since the heat in 
the heart banishes fear and raises hope, by 
reason of the dilation and enlargement of the 
heart. 

Reply Obj. i. Drunkenness causes daring, not 
through being a defect, but through dilating the 
heart; and again through making a man think 
greatly of himself. 

Reply Obj. 2. Those who have no experience 
of dangers are more daring, not on account of a 
defect, but accidentally, that is, in so far as 
through being inexperienced they do not know 
their own failings, nor the dangers that threaten. 
Hence it is that the removal of the cause of fear 
gives rise to daring. 

Reply Obj. 3. As the Philosopher says^ “those 
who have been wronged are courageous, be- 
cause they think that God comes to the assist- 
ance of those who suffer unjustly.” 

Hence it is evident that no defect causes dar- 
ing except accidentally, that is, in so far as some 
excellence attaches to it, real or imaginary, ei- 
ther in oneself or in another. 

Article 4. Whether the Daring Are More 
Eager at First than in the Midst of Danger? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
seems that the daring are more eager at first 
than in the midst of danger. 

Objection i. Because trembling is caused by 
fear, which is contrary to daring, as stated above 
(a. I ; Q. xLiv, A. 3). But the daring sometimes 
tremble at first, as the Philosopher says.^ There- 
fore they are not more eager at first than in the 
midst of danger. 

» Parts oj Animals, m, 4 (667*15). 
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Obj. 2, Further, passion is intensified by an 
increase in its abject ; thus since a good is lov* 
able, what is better is yet more lovable. But the 
object of daring is something difficult. There- 
fore the greater the difficulty, the greater the 
daring. But danger is more arduous and difficult 
when present. It is then therefore that daring 
is greatest. 

Obj. 3. Further, anger is provoked by the in- 
fliction of wounds. But anger causes daring ; for 
the Philosopher says® that “anger makes man 
bold.” Therefore when man is in the midst of 
danger and when he is being beaten, then is he 
most daring. 

On the contrary, It is said in the Ethics^ that 
“the daring are precipitate and full of eagerness 
before the danger, yet in the midst of dangers 
they give way.” 

I answer that, Daring, being a movement of 
the sensitive appetite, follows an apprehension 
of the sensitive power. But the sensitive power 
cannot make comparisons, nor can it inquire 
into individual circumstances; its judgment is 
instantaneous. Now it happens sometimes that 
it is impossible for a man to take note in an in- 
stant of all the difficulties of a certain situation; 
hence there arises the movement of daring 
to face the danger, and when he comes to ex- 
perience the danger, he feels the difficulty 
to be greater than he expected, and so gives 
way. 

On the other hand, reason discusses all the 
difficulties of a situation. Consequently men of 
fortitude who face danger according to the judg- 
ment of reason at first seem slack, because they 
face the danger not from passion but with due 
deliberation. Yet when thev are in the midst of 
danger, they experience nothing unforeseen, but 
sometimes the difficulty turns out to be less than 
they anticipated; therefore they are more per- 
severing. Moreover, it may be because they face 
the danger on account of the good of virtue 
•which is the abiding object of their will, how- 
ever great the danger may prove; but men of 
daring face the danger on account of estimation 
only, which gives rise to hope and banishing 
fear, as stated above (a. 3). 

Reply Obj. i. Trembling does occur in men 
of daring, on account of the heat being with- 
drawn from the outer to the inner parts of the 
body, as occurs also in those who are afraid. But 
in men of daring the heat withdraws to the 
heart ; in those who are afraid, however, it with- 
draws to the inferior parts. 

Reply Obj. 2. The object of love is good ab- 

» Rhetoric, 11, 5 (i383**7)* * Aristotle, iii, 7 (1116*7). 
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solutely, and so if it be increased, love is in» 
creased absolutely. But the object of daring is a 
compound of go(^ and evil, and the movement 
of daring towards evil presupposes the move- 
ment of hope towards good. If, therefore, so 
much difficulty be added to the danger that it 
overcomes hope, the movement of daring does 
not follow, but fails. But if the movement of 
daring does ensue, the greater the danger the 
greater is the daring considered to be. 

Reply Obj. 3. Hurt does not give rise to anger 
unless there be some kind of hope, as we shall 
see later on (Q. xlvi, a. i). Consequently if the 
danger be so great as to banish all hope of vic- 
tory, anger does not follow. It is true, however, 
that if danger does ensue, there will be greater 
daring. 

QUESTION XLVI 
Of anger in itself 
(In Eight Articles) 

We must now consider anger; and (i) anger in 
itself; (2) the cause that produces anger and its 
remedy (q. xlvii) ; (3) the effect of anger (Q. 

XLVin). 

Under the first head there are eight points of 
inquiry : ( i ) Whether anger is a special passion? 
{2) Whether the object of anger is good or evil? 

(3) Whether anger is in the concupiscible part? 

(4) Whether anger is accompanied by an act of 
reason? (5) Whether anger is more natural than 
concupiscence? (6) Whether anger is more 
grievous than hatred? (7) Whether anger is only 
towards those with whom we have a relation of 
justice? (8) Of the species of anger. 

Article i . Whether Anger Is a 
special Passion? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It seems 
that anger is not a special passion. 

Objection i. For the irascible power takes its 
name from anger (ira). But there are several 
passions in this power, not only one. Therefore 
anger is not a special passion. 

Obj, 2. Further, to every special passion there 
is a contrary passion, as is evident by going 
through them one by one. But no passion is con- 
trary to anger, as stated above (q. xxiii, a. 3). 
Therefore anger is not a special passion. 

Obj, 3. Further, one special passion does not 
include another. But anger includes many pas- 
sions, since it accompanies sorrow, pleasure, and 
hope, as the Philosopher states.^ Therefore an- 
ger is not a special passion. 

1 Rhetoric , ii, 2 (i378“3i)- 
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On the contrary j Damascene (De Fide Or- 
thod, ii, 16)^ calls anger a special passion, and so 
does Cicero (De Qwest. Tusc. iv, 7» 9)-* 

I answer that, A thing is said to be general in 
two ways. First, by predication; thus “animar* 
is general in respect of all animals. Secondly, by 
causality; thus the sun is the general cause of 
all things generated here below, according to Di- 
onysius (Div, Nom. iv).* Because just as a ge- 
nus contains potentially many differences, ac- 
cording to a likeness of matter, so an agent 
cause contains many effects according to its ac- 
tive power. Now it happens that an effect is pro- 
duced by the concurrence of different causes; 
and since every cause remains somewhat in its 
effect, we may say that, in yet a third way, an 
effect which is due to the concurrence of several 
causes has a certain generality, in so far as it 
contains many causes in a certain manner in act. 

Accordingly in the first way, anger is not a 
general passion, but is divided with the other 
passions, as stated above (q. xxiii, a. 4). In 
like manner, neither is it in the second way, 
since it is not a cause of the other passions. But 
in this way love may be called a general passion, 
as Augustine declares,® because love is the pri- 
mary root of all the passions, as stated above (Q. 
xxvii, A. 4). But, in the third way, anger may 
be called a general passion, in so far as it is 
caused by a concurrence of several passions. For 
the movement of anger does not arise except on 
account of some pain inflicted, and unless there 
be the desire and hope of revenge; for, as the 
Philosopher says,® “the angry man hopes to pun- 
ish; for he desires for revenge as being possi- 
ble.” Consequently if the person who inflicted 
the injury excel very much, anger does not en- 
sue, but only sorrow, as Avicenna states (De 
Anima, iv, 6).^ 

Reply Obj. i. The irascible power takes its 
name from ira (anger), not because every move- 
ment of that power is one of anger, but because 
all its movements terminate in anger, and be- 
cause, of all these movements, anger is the most 
manifest. 

Reply Obj. 2. From the very fact that anger 
is caused by contrary passions, that is, by hope, 
which is of good, and by sorrow, which is of evil, 
it includes in itself contrariety ; and consequent- 
ly it has no contrary outside itself. Thus also in 
mixed colours there is no contrariety except that 
of the simple colours from which they are made. 

*PGq4.932. *DDiv, 27, 29. 
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JRepiy Obj. 3. Anger includes several passions, 
not indeed as a genus incudes several species, 
but rather according to the inclusion of cause 
and effect 

Article 2. Whether the Object of Anger 
Is Good or Evil? 

We proceed thus to tfie Second Article: It 
seems that the object of anger is evil- 

Objection i. For Gregory of Nyssa (Nemesi* 
us, De Nat. Horn, xxi)^ says that “anger is as it 
were the sword-bearer of desire,” in so far, that 
is, as it assails whatever obstacle stands in the 
way of desire. But every obstacle has the char- 
acter of evil. Therefore anger regards evil as its 
object. 

Ohj. 2. Further, anger and hatred agree in 
their effect, since each seeks to inflict harm on 
another. But hatred regards evil as its object, as 
stated above (q. xxix, a. i). Therefore anger 
does also. 

Obj. 3. Further, anger arises from sorrow; 
hence the Philosopher says^ that “anger acts 
with sorrow.” But evil is the object of sorrow. 
Therefore it is also the object of anger. 

On the contrary, Augustine says® that “anger 
craves for revenge.” But the desire for revenge 
is a desire for something good, since revenge 
pertains to justice. Therefore the object of anger 
is good. 

2. Moreover, anger is always accompanied by 
hope, and so it causes pleasure, as the Philoso- 
pher says.** But the object of hope and of pleas- 
ure is good. Therefore good is also the object of 
anger. 

1 answer that, The movement of the appe- 
titive power follows an act of the apprehensive 
power. Now the apprehensive power apprehends 
a thing in two ways. First, by way of an incom- 
plex object, as when we understand what a man 
is; secondly, by way of a complex object, as 
when we understand that whiteness is in a man. 
Consequently in each of these ways the appe- 
titive power can tend to both good and evil : by 
way of a simple and incomplex object, when the 
appetite simply follows or adheres to good, or 
recoils from evil (and such movements are de- 
sire, hope, pleasure, sorrow, and so forth) ; by 
way of a complex object, as when the appetite 
is concerned with some good or evil being in, or 
being done to, another, either seeking this or re- 
coiling from it. This is evident in the case of love 
and hatred; for we love someone in so far as we 

^ PG 40, 6q2. * Btkics. VII, 6 (II49*>20). 
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wish some good to be in him, and hate 
01^ in so far as we wish some evil to be in him* 
It is the same with anger, for' when a man is an^ 
gry, be wishes to be avenged on someone. Hence 
tl^ movement of anger has a twofold, tendency ; 
namely, to vengeance itself, which it desires and 
hopes for as being a good, and in which conse* 
quently it takes pleasure; and to the person on 
whom it seeks vengeance, as to something con- 
trary and hurtful, which bears the character of 
evil. 

We must, however, observe a twofold differ- 
ence in this respect, between anger on the one 
side, and hatred and love on the other. The first 
difference is that anger always looks to two ob- 
jects, but love and hatred sometimes look to but 
one object, as when a man is said to love wine or 
something of the kind, or to hate it. The second 
difference is, that both the objects of love are 
good, since the lover wishes good to someone, as 
to something agreeable to himself, while both 
the objects of hatred bear the character of evil, 
for the man who hates wishes evil to someone, 
as to something disagreeable to him. But anger 
looks to one object under the aspect of good, 
namely, vengeance, which it desires to have, and 
the other object under the aspect of evil, name- 
ly, the undesirable person, on whom it seeks to 
be avenged. Consequently it is a passion made 
up in a certain way of contrary passions. 

This suffices for the Replies to the Objections. 

Article 3. Whether Anger Is in the Con- 
cupiscible Part? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that anger is in the concupiscihle 
part. 

Objection i. For Cicero says {De Qncest. 
Tusc. iv, 9)'’ that anger is a kind of desire. But 
de.sire is in the concupiscihle part. Therefore an- 
ger is too. 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine says in his Rule,® 
that “anger grows into hatred” ; and Cicero says 
\loc. cit.) that “hatred is inveterate anger.” But 
hatred, like love, is a concupiscihle passion. 
Therefore anger is in the concupiscihle part. 

Obj. 3. Further, Damascene {De Fide Ortked. 
ii, and Gregory of Nyssa® say that anger is 
made up of sorrow and desire. Both of these are 
in the concupiscihle part. Therefore anger is in 
the concupiscihle part. 

On the contrary, The concupiscihle is distinct 
from the irascible power. If, therefore, anger 
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Obj. 3: Fuilba, tbuBkentuas fetters the -m- 
son ; nevertheless k is conducive to anger. 1?he|e* 


wene in the conciqnsdble power^ the irascible 
would not take its name from it* 

/ answer tkat^ As stated above (q. xxnx, a. 
x)».the pasinons of the irascible part differ from 
the passions of the concupiscible part in that the 
objects of the concupiscible passions are good 
and evil absolutely considered, while the objects 
of the irasciUe passions are good and evil of a 
certain elevation or arduousness. Now it has 
been stated (a. 2) that anger looks to two ol>- 
jects: namely, the vengeance that it seeks, and 
the person on whom it seeks vengeance; and in 
respect of both, anger requires a certain ardu- 
ousness, for the movement of anger does not 
arise unless there be some magnitude about both 
these objects, since “we take no account about 
things that are nothing or very minute,*' as the 
Philosopher observes.^ It is therefore evident 
that anger is not in concupiscible, but in the 
irascible part. 

Reply Obj. 1. Cicero gives the name of desire 
to any kind of craving for a future good,^ with- 
out discriminating between that which is ardu- 
ous and that which is not. Accordingly he con- 
siders anger as a kind of desire, since it is a de- 
sire of vengeance. In this sense, however, desire 
is common to the irascible and concupiscible 
parts. 

Reply Obj. 2. Anger is said to grow into ha- 
tred, not as though the same passion which at 
first was anger afterwards becomes hatred by 
becoming inveterate, but by a kind of causality. 
For anger when it lasts a long time engenders 
hatred. 

Reply Obj. 3. Anger is said to be composed of 
sorrow and desire, not as though they were its 
parts, but because they are its causes ; and it has 
been said above (q. xxv, a. 2) that the concu- 
piscible passions are the causes of the irascible 
passions. 

Article 4. Whether Anger Requires an Act of 
Reason? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article; It 
seems that anger does not require an act of 
reason. 

Objection 1. For, since anger is a passion, it is 
in the sensitive appetite. But the sensitive appe- 
tite follows an apprehension, not of reason, but 
of the sensitive part. Therefore anger does not 
require an act of reason. 

Obj. 2. Further, dumb animals are devoid of 
reason, and yet they are seen to be angry. There- 
fore anger does not i*equire an act of reason. 

^ Rhetoric^ li, 2 
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tore anger does not requke an act of reason. 

On the contrary. The Hdlosopher say^ that 
“anger listens to reason somewhat.” 

7 answer that, As stated above (a; 3) , anger is 
a desire for vengeance. Now vengeance implies a 
comparison between the punishment to be in^ 
flicted and the hurt done; therefore the Philoso- 
pher says^ that “anger, as if it had drawn the in- 
ference that it ought to quarrel with such a per- 
son, is therefore immediately exasperated.” Now 
to compare and to draw an inference is an act of 
reason. Therefore anger, in a fashion, requires 
an act of reason. 

Reply Obj. i. The movement of the appetitive 
power may follow an act of reason in two ways. 
In the first way, it follows the reason in so far as 
the reason commands, and thus the will follows 
reason ; hence it is called the rational appetite. 
In another way, it follows reason in so far as the 
reason denounces, and thus anger follows rea- 
son. For the Philosopher says® that “anger fol- 
lows reason, not in obedience to reason’s com- 
mand, but as a result of reason’s denouncing the 
injury.” For the sensitive appetite is subject to 
the reason, not immediately but through the 
will 

Reply Obj. 2. Dumb animals have a natural 
instinct imparted to them by the Divine Rea- 
son, in virtue of which they are gifted with 
movements, both internal and external, like 
rational movements, as stated above (q. xx., 

A. 3). 

Reply Obj. 3. As stated in the Ethics^ “anger 
listens somewhat to reason” in so far as reason 
denounces the injury inflicted, “but listens not 
perfectly,” because it does not observe the rule 
of reason as to the measure of vengeance. Anget, 
therefore, requires an act of reason, and yet 
proves a hindrance to reason. Therefore the Phi- 
losopher says*’' that those who are very dirunk, so 
as to be incapable of the use of reason, do not 
get angry; but those who are slightly drunk do 
get angry, through being still able, though ham- 
pered, to form a judgment of reason. 

Article 5. Whether Anger Is More Natural 
than Concupiscence? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article: It 
would seem that anger is not more natural than 
concupiscence. , 
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Objection i. Because it is proper to man to be 
by nature a gentle animal. But ^’gentleness is 
contrary to anger ” as the Philosopher states.^ 
Therefore anger is not more natural than concu- 
piscence; indeed it seans to be altogether un- 
natural to man. 

Obj. 2. Further, reason is divided against na- 
ture, for those things that are according to rea- 
son are not said to act according to nature. 
Now “anger requires an act of reason, but con- 
cupiscence does not,” as stated in the Ethics} 
Therefore concupiscence is more natural than 
anger. 

Obj. 3. Further, anger is a desire for ven- 
geance, while concupiscence is a desire for those 
things especially which are pleasant to the 
touch, namely, for pleasures of the table and for 
sexual pleasures. But these things are more nat- 
ural to man than vengeance. Therefore concu- 
piscence is more natural than anger. 

On the contrary y The Philosopher says^ that 
“anger is more natural than concupiscence.” 

1 answer that, By natural we mean that which 
is caused by nature, as stated in the Physics} 
Consequently the question as to whether a par- 
ticular passion is more or less natural cannot be 
decided without reference to the cause of that 
passion. Now the cause of a passion, as stated 
above (q. xxxvi, a. 2), may be considered in 
two ways; first, on the part of the object; sec- 
ondly, on the part of the subject. If then we con- 
sider the cause of anger and of desire, on the 
part of the object, thus concupiscence, especial- 
ly of pleasures of the table, and of sexual pleas- 
ures, is more natural than anger, in so far as 
these pleasures are more natural to man than 
vengeance. 

If, however, we consider the cause of anger on 
the part of the subject, thus anger, in a manner, 
is more natural; and, in a manner, concupis- 
cence is more natural. Because the nature of any 
man may be considered either as to the generic, 
or as to the specific nature, or again as to the 
particular temperament of the individual. If 
then we consider the generic nature, that is, the 
nature of this man considered a- an animal, in 
this way concupiscence is more natural than an- 
ger, because it is from this very generic nature 
that man is inclined to desire those things which 
tend to preserve in him the life both of the spe- 
cies and of the individual. If, however, we con- 
sider the specific nature, that is, the nature of 
this man as a rational being, then anger is more 
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natural to man than concupiscence, m so far as 
anger follows reason more than concupiscence 
does. Therefore the Philosopher says® that “to 
punish,” which pertains to anger, “is more natu- 
ral to man than meekness”; for it is natural to 
everything to rise up against things contrary and 
hurtful. And if we consider the nature of the in- 
dividual in respect of his particular tempera- 
ment, in this way anger is more natural than 
concupiscence, for the reason that anger is prone 
to ensue from the natural tendency to anger, 
more than desire, or any other passion, is to en- 
sue from a natural tendency to desire, which 
tendencies result from a man’s individual tem- 
perament. Because disposition to anger is due to 
a bilious (cholerica) temperament; and of all 
the humours, the bile moves quickest, for it is 
like fire. Consequently he that is temperamen- 
tally disposed to anger is sooner incensed with 
anger, than he that is temperamentally disposed 
to desire, is inflamed with desire; and for this 
reason the Philosopher says® that a disposition 
to anger is more liable to be transmitted from 
parent to child than a disposition to desire. 

Reply Obj. i. We may consider in man both 
the natural temperament on the part of the 
body, and the reason. On the part of the bodily 
temperament, a man, considered specifically, 
does not naturally excel others either in anger or 
in any other passion, on account of the equabil- 
ity of his temperament. But other animals, in so 
far as their temperament recedes from this 
equability and approaches to an extreme dispo- 
sition, are naturally disposed to some excess of 
passion, such as the lion in daring, the hound in 
anger, the hare in fear, and so forth. On the part 
of reason, however, it is natural to man both to 
be angry and to be gentle, in so far as reason 
somewhat causes anger, by proclaiming the in- 
jur>^ which causes anger, and somewhat appeas- 
es anger, in so far as the angry man does not lis- 
ten wholly to the command of reason, as stated 
above (a. 4, Reply 3). 

Reply Obj. 2. Reason itself belongs to the na- 
ture of man ; therefore from the very fact that 
anger requires an act of reason, it follows that 
it is, in a manner, natural to man. 

Reply Obj. 3. This argument regards anger 
and concupiscence on the part of the object. 

Article 6. Whether Anger Is More 
Grievous than Hatred? 

We proceed tkm to the Sixth Article: It 
seems that anger is more grievous than hatred. 

» Ethics, IV, 5 (ii26“3o). 
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Objection i. For it is written (Prov. 27. 4) 
that anger hath no mercy^ nor jury when it 
hreaketh forth. But hatred sometimes has mer- 
cy. Therefore anger is more grievous than ha- 
tred. 

Ohj, 2. Further, it is worse to suffer evil and 
to grieve for it, than merely to suffer it. But 
when a man hates, he is contented if the object 
of his hatred suffer evil; but the angry man is 
not satisfied unless the object of his anger know 
it and sorrow from it, as the Philosopher 
says,^ Therefore, anger is more grievous than 
hatred. 

Obj. 3. Further, a thing seems to be so much 
the more firm according as more things concur 
to set it up; thus a habit is all the more settled 
through being caused by several acts. But anger 
is caused by the concurrence of several passions, 
as stated above (a. 1), but hatred is not. There- 
fore anger is more settled and more grievous 
than hatred. 

On the contrary y Augustine, in his Rule,^ com- 
pares hatred to “a beam,” but anger to “a mote.” 

I answer that. The species and character of a 
passion are taken from its object. Now the ob- 
ject of anger and the object of hatred have the 
same subject ; for, just as the hater wishes evil to 
him whom he hates, so does the angry man wish 
evil to him with w'hom he is angry. But there is a 
difference of aspect; for the hater desires evil to 
his enemy, as evil, but the angry man wishes evil 
to him with whom he is angry, not as evil but in 
.so far as it has an aspect of good, that is, in so 
far as he estimates it as just, since it is a means 
of vengeance. Therefore also it has been said 
above (a. 2) that hatred implies application of 
evil to evil, while anger denotes application of 
good to evil. Now it is evident that to seek evil 
under the aspect of justice is a lesser evil than 
to seek evil to someone absolutely. Because to 
wish evil to someone under the aspect of justice 
may be according to the virtue of justice, if it be 
in conformity with the command of reason; and 
anger fails only in this, that it docs not obey the 
precept of reason in taking vengeance. Conse- 
quently it is evident that hatred is far wor.se and 
graver than anger. 

Reply Obj. i. In anger and hatred two points 
may be considered: namely, the thing de.sired, 
and the intensity of the desire. As to the thing 
desired, anger has more mercy than hatred has. 
For since hatred desires another’s evil for evil’s 
sake, it is .satisfied with no particular measure of 
evil, because those things that are desired for 
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their own sake, are desired without measure, as 
the Philosopher states,* instancing a miser with 
regard to riches. Hence it is written (Ecclus. 12. 
16): An enemy ... if he find an opportuftkyy 
will not be satisfied with blood. Anger, on the 
other hand, seeks evil only under the aspect of 
a just means of vengeance. Consequently when 
the evil inflicted goes beyond the measure of 
justice according to the estimate of the angry 
man, then he has mercy. Therefore the Philoso- 
pher says^ that ‘‘the angry man is appeased if 
many evils befall, whereas the hater is never ap- 
peased.” 

As to the intensity of the desire, anger ex- 
cludes mercy more than hatred does, because 
the movement of anger is more impetuous, 
through the heating of the bile. Hence the pas- 
sage quoted continues: Who can bear the vio^ 
lence of one provoked? 

Reply Obj. 2. As stated above, an angry man 
wishes evil to someone in so far as this evil is a 
means of just vengeance. Now vengeance is 
wrought by the infliction of a punishment, and 
the notion of punishment consists in being con- 
trary to the will, painful, and inflicted for some 
fault. Consequently an angry man desires this 
that the person whom he is hurting may feel it 
and be in pain and know that this has been 
brought upon him on account of the harm he has 
done the other. The hater, on the other hand, 
cares not for all this, since he desires another’s 
evil as such. It is not true, however, that an evil 
is worse through giving pain, because “injustice 
and imprudence, although evil,” yet, being vol- 
untary, “do not grieve those in whom they are,” 
as the Philosopher observes.'* 

Reply Obj. 3. That which proceeds from sev- 
eral causes, is more settled when these causes 
are of one kind ; but it may be that one cause 
prevails over many others. Now hatred ensues 
from a more lasting cause than anger does. For 
anger arises from a disturbance of the soul 
due to the wrong inflicted, but hatred ensues 
from a disposition in a man by reason of which 
he considers that which he hates to be con- 
trary and hurtful to him. Consequently, as 
passion is more transitory than disposition 
or habit, so anger is less lasting than hatred, 
although hatred itself is a passion ensuing 
from this disposition. Hence the Philosopher 
says® that “hatred is more incurable than 
anger.” 
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AETtcUE 7. Whether Anger Is Only Towards 
Those to Whom One Bos a Relation of Justice f 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article: It 
seems that anger is not only towards those to 
whom one has a relation of justice. 

Objection i. For there is no justice between 
man and irrational beiiigs. And yet sometimes 
one is angry with irratimial beings ; thus, out of 
anger, a writer throws away his pen, or a rider 
strikes his horse. Therefore anger is not only 
towards those to whom one has a relation of 
justice. 

Obj. 2. Further, “there is no justice towards 
oneself . . . nor is there justice towards one*s 
own.”^ But sometimes a man is angry with him- 
self, for instance, a penitent, on account of his 
sin ; hence it is written (Ps. 4. 5) : Be ye angry 
and sin not. Therefore anger is not only to- 
wards those with whom one has a relation of 
justice. 

Obj. 3. Further, justice and injustice can be of 
one man towards an entire class, or a whole 
community; for instance, when the state in- 
jures an individual. But anger is not towards a 
class but only towards an individual, as the Phi- 
losopher states.* Therefore, properly speaking, 
anger is not towards those with whom one is in 
relation of justice or injustice. 

The contrary, however, may be gathered from 
the Philosopher.® 

/ answer that, As stated above (a. 6), anger 
desires evil as being a means of just vengeance. 
Consequently, anger is towards those to whom 
we are just or unjust ; for vengeance is an act of 
justice, and to inflict injury is an act of injus- 
tice. Therefore both on the part of the cause, 
namely, the harm done by another, and on the 
part of the vengeance sought by the angry man, 
it is evident that anger concerns those to whom 
one is just or unjust. 

Reply Obj. i. As stated above (a. 4, Reply 2), 
anger, though it follows an act of reason, can 
nevertheless be in dumb animals that are devoid 
of reason, in so far as through their natural in- 
stinct they are moved by their imagination to 
something like rational action. Since then in man 
there is both reason and imagination, the move- 
ment of anger can be aroused in man in two 
ways. First, when only his imagination pro- 
claims the injury, and in this way, man is 
aroused to a movement of anger even against ir- 
rational and inanimate beings, which movement 
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is like that ^hich occurs in aidmals against iehiy- 
Uiing that injures them. Secondly, by the reason 
proclaiming the injury; and thus, according to 
the Philosopher,^ “it is impossible to be angry 
with insensible things, or with the dead,” both 
because they feel no pain, which is, above all, 
what the angry man seeks in those with whom he 
is angry, and because there is no question of 
vengeance on them, since they can do us no 
harm. 

Reply Obj. 2. As the Philosopher says,® met- 
aphorically speaking there is a certain justice 
and injustice between a man and himself, in so 
far as the reason rules the irascible and concu- 
piscible parts of the soul. And in this sense a 
man is said to be avenged on himself, and con- 
sequently, to be angry with himself. But prop- 
erly, and per se, a man is never angry with him- 
self. 

Reply Obj. 3. The Philosopher assigns as one 
difference between hatred and anger, that “ha- 
tred may be felt towards a class, as we hate the 
entire class of thieves, while anger is directed 
only towards an individual.”® The reason is that 
hatred arises from our considering a quality as 
disagreeing with our disposition, and this may 
refer to a thing in general or in particular. An- 
ger, on the other hand, ensues from someone 
having injured us by his action. Now all actions 
are the deeds of individuals, and consequently 
anger is always pointed at an individual. When 
the whole community hurts us, the whole com- 
munity is counted as one individual. 

Article 8. Whether the Specks of Anger 
Are Suitably Assigned? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article: It 
seems that Damascene {De Fide Orthod. ii, 16)^ 
unsuitably assigns three species of anger, — 
wrath, ill-will and rancour. 

Objection 1. For no genus derives its specific 
differences from accidents. But these three are 
diversified in respect of an accident ; for the be- 
ginning of the movement of anger is called 
wrath ( ), if anger continue it is called 

ill-will ( nrjns), while rancour (k6to$ ) is anger 
waiting for an opportunity of vengeance. There- 
fore these are not different species of anger. 

Obj. 2. Further, Cicero says (Queast. Tusc. iv, 
9)® that ^*excandescentia (irascibility) is what 
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tlif .Greeks call and is a kind of anger 

tbat arises and subsides intermittently’*; while 
according to Damascene (ibid.) 6ujui;>(Tts is the 
same as abrOs (rancour). Therefore /c6tos does 
not hide its time for taking vengeance, but in 
course of time spends itself. 

Obj, 3. Further, Gregory {Moral xxi, 5)^ 
gives three degrees of anger, namely, “anger 
without utterance, anger with utterance, anger 
with perfection of speech,” corresponding to 
the three degrees mentioned by Our Lord 
(Matt. $. 22): Whosoever is angry with his 
brother (thus implying anger without utter- 
ance), and then, whoever shall say to his 
brother f (implying anger with utterance 

yet without full expression), and lastly, who- 
ever shall say **Thou fool” (where we have per- 
fection of speech). Therefore Damascene’s divi- 
sion is imperfect, since it takes no account of 
utterance. 

On the contrary stands the authority of 
Damascene {loc. cit.) and Gregory of Nyssa 
(Nemesius, De Nat. Horn, xxi).* 

I answer that. The species of anger given by 
Damascene and Gregory of Nyssa are taken 
from those things which give increase to anger. 
This happens in three ways. First, from the fa- 
cility of the movement itself, and he calls this 
kind of anger “bile” (/«?/, xb^^os) because it is 
quickly aroused. Secondly, on the part of the 
grief that causes anger, and which dwells some 
time in the memory ; this pertains to “ill-will” 
{mania, firjvis), which is derived from the 
verb to dwell {maneo, iikvdv ). Thirdly, on the 
part of that which the angry man seeks, namely, 
vengeance; and this pertains to “rancour” {fu- 
ror, k 6 tos), which never rests until it is avenged. 
Hence the Philosopher calls some angry persons 
“choleric” (acutus, A/cp6xoXot), because they 
are easily angered; some he calls “bitter” {ama- 
rus, iriKpoX) , because they retain their anger for 
a long time; and some he calls “ill-tempered” 
{difficilis, xttXcTTol), because they never rest 
until they have retaliated.* 

Reply Obj. i. All those things which give 
anger some kind of perfection are not alto- 
gether accidental to anger; and consequently 
nothing prevents them from causing a specific 
difference of anger. 

Reply Obj. 2. Irascibility, which Cicero men- 
tions seems to pertain to the first species of 
anger, which consists in a certain quickness of 
temper, rather than to rancour (Juror). And 
there is no reason why the Greek ^I'/xwois, which 

‘ PL 76, 194. » PG 40, 69a, 
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is <tenot^d by, the Latin should not sigidfy 
both quickness to anger» and firmness of puif* 
pose in being avenged, . 

Reply Obj. 3. These degrees are distinguished 
according to various effects of anger, and not 
according to degrees of perfection in the very 
movement of anger. 

QUESTION XLVII 

Of the cause that provokes anger, 

AND THE REMEDIES OF ANGER 
{In Four Articles) 

We must now consider the cause that provokes 
anger, and its remedies. Under this head there 
are four points of inquiry: (i) Whether the 
motive of anger is always something done 
against the one who is angry? (2) Whether 
slight or contempt is the sole motive of anger? 
(3) Of the cause of anger on the part of the 
angry person. (4) Of the cause of anger on the 
part of the person with whom one is angry. 

Article i. Whether the Motive of Anger 1 $ 
Always Something Done Against the 
One Who Is Angry? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that the motive of anger is not al- 
ways something done against the one who is 
angry. 

Objection i. Because man, by sinning, can do 
nothing against God, for it is written (Job 35. 
6) : If thy iniquities be multiplied, what shall 
thou do against Him? And yet God is spoken of 
as being angry with man on account of sin, ac- 
cording to Ps. 105. 40: The Lord was exceed^ 
ingly angry with His people. Therefore it is not 
always on account of something done against 
him that a man is angry. 

Obj. 2. Further, anger is a desire for venge- 
ance. But one may desire vengeance for things 
done against others. Therefore we are not al- 
ways angry on account of something done 
against us. 

Obj. 3. Further, as the Philosopher says/ 
man is angry especially with those “who despise 
what he takes a great interest in; thus men who 
study philosophy are angry with those who de- 
spise philosophy,” and so forth. But contempt 
of philosophy does not harm the philosopher. 
Therefore it is not always a harm done to us 
that makes us angry. 

Obj. 4. Further, he that holds his tongue 
when another insults him, provokes him to 
greater anger, as Chrysostom observes {Hotn. 

* Rhetoric, n, 2 (i379*33)* 
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xxii in Bp. ad Rom.)} But by holding his tongue 
he docs nothing against the other. Therefore a 
man is not always provoked to anger by some* 
thing done against him. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says* that 
“anger is always due to something done to one- 
self ; but hatred may arise without anything be- 
ing done to us, for we hate a man simply be- 
cause we think him such.’* 

I answer that, As stated above (q. xlvi, a. 
6), anger is the desire to hurt another for the 
purpose of just vengeance. Now unless some in- 
jury has been done, there is no question of 
vengeance. Nor does any injury provoke one to 
vengeance, but only that which is done to the 
person who seeks vengeance. For just as every- 
thing naturally seeks its own good, so does it 
naturally repel its own evil. But injury done by 
anyone does not affect a man unless in some 
way it be something done against him. Conse- 
quently the motive of a man’s anger is always 
something done against him. 

Reply Obj. i. We speak of anger in God, not 
as of a passion of the soul but as of a judgment 
of justice, according as He wills to take venge- 
ance on sin. Because the sinner, by sinning, can- 
not do God any actual harm. But so far as he 
himself is concerned, he acts against God in two 
ways. First, in so far as he despises God in His 
commandments. Secondly, in so far as he harms 
himself or another, which injury pertains to 
God, since the person injured is an object of 
God’s providence and protection. 

Reply Obj. 2. If we are angry with those who 
harm others and seek to be avenged on them, it 
is because those who are injured belong in some 
way to us, either by some kinship or by friend- 
ship, or at least because of the nature we have 
in common. 

Reply Obj. 3. When we take a very great in- 
terest in a thing, we look upon it as our own 
good, so that if anyone despise it, it seems as 
though we ourselves were despised and injured. 

Reply Obj. 4. Silence provokes the insulter to 
anger when he thinks it is due to contempt, as 
though his anger were slighted; and a slight is 
an action. 

Article 2. Whether the Sole Motive of 
Anger Is Slight or Contempt? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that slight or contempt is not the 
sole motive of anger. 

Objection x. For Damascene says (De Fide 
Orthod. ii, 16)® that “we are angry when we suf- 

^ PG 60, 609. * Rhetoric^ ti, 4 (1382^2). 


fer, or think that we arc suffering, an injury,’* 
But one may suffer an injury without being de- 
spised or slighted. Therefore a slight is not the 
only motive of anger. 

Obj. 2. Further, desire for honour and grief 
for a slight belong to the same subject. But 
dumb animals do not desire honour. Therefore 
they are not grieved by being slighted. And yet 
they are roused to anger when wounded, as the 
Philosopher says.'* Therefore a slight is not the 
sole motive of anger. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Philosopher gives many 
other causes of anger,® for instance, being for- 
gotten by others; that others should rejoice in 
our misfortunes ; that they should make known 
our evils; being hindered from doing as we like. 
Therefore being slighted is not the only motive 
for being angry. 

On the contrary. The Philosopher says® that 
“anger is a desire, with sorrow, for vengeance, 
on account of a seeming slight done unbecom- 
ingly.” 

/ answer that, All the causes of anger are re- 
duced to slight. For “slight is of three kinds,” 
as stated in the Rhetoric} namely, “contempt, 
de.spiteful treatment,” that is, hindering one 
from doing one’s will, and “insolence,” and all 
motives of anger are reduced to these three. 
Two reasons may be assigned for this. First, be- 
cause anger seeks another’s hurt as being a 
means of just vengeance; and therefore it seeks 
vengeance in so far as it seems just. Now just 
vengeance is taken only for that which is done 
unjustly; hence that which provokes anger is 
always something considered in the light of an 
injustice. Hence the Philosopher says® that 
“men are not angry if they think that they have 
wronged some one and are suffering justly on 
that account ; for there is no anger at what is 
just.” Now injury is done to another in three 
ways : namely, through ignorance, through pas- 
sion, and through choice. Then, most of all, a 
man does an injustice w'hen he does it from 
choice, on purpose, or from deliberate malice, 
as stated in the Ethics.^ Therefore we are most 
of all angry with those who, in our opinion, 
have hurt us on purpose. For if we think that 
some one has done us an injury through igno- 
rance or through passion, either we are not 
angry with him at all, or very much less, for to 
do anything through ignorance or through pas- 

* PG 04, 032. ^ Ethics, in, 8 (iii6**2s). 
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sion takes away from the notion of injury, and 
to a certain extent calls for mercy and forgive- 
ness. Those, on the other hand, who do an in- 
jury on purpose seem to sin from contempt; 
therefore we are angry with them most of all. 
Hence the Philosopher says* that “we are either 
not angry at all, or not very angry with those 
who have acted through anger, because they do 
not seem to have acted slightingly.” 

The second reason is because a slight is op- 
posed to a man’s excellence, for; “men think 
little of things that are not worth much.”^ Now 
we seek for some kind of excellence from all our 
goods. Consequently whatever injury is inflicted 
on us, in so far as it takes away from our ex- 
cellence, seems to pertain to slight. 

Reply Obj. i. Any other cause, besides con- 
tempt, through which a man suffers an injury, 
takes away from the notion of injury; contempt 
or slight alone adds to the motive of anger, and 
consequently is of itself the cause of anger. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although a dumb animal does 
not seek honour as such, yet it naturally seeks 
a certain superiority, and is angry with any- 
thing that takes away from it. 

Reply Obj. 3. Each of those causes amounts 
to some kind of slight. Thus forgetfulness is a 
clear sign of slight esteem, for the more we 
think of a thing the more is it fixed in our mem- 
ory. Again if a man does not hesitate by his re- 
marks to give pain to another, this seems to 
show that he thinks little of him; and those too 
who show .signs of hilarity when another is in 
misfortune, seem to care little about his good or 
evil. Again he that hinders another from carry- 
ing out his will, without deriving thereby any 
profit to himself, seems not to care much for his 
friendship. Consequently all those things, in so 
far as they are signs of contempt, provoke 
anger. 

Article 3. Whether a Man^s Excellence Is 
the Cause of His Being Angry I 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that a man’s excellence is not the 
cause of his being more easily angry. 

Objection 1. For the Philosopher says® that 
“some are angry especially when they are 
grieved, for instance, the sick, the poor, and 
those who are disappointed.” But these things 
seem to pertain to defect. Therefore defect 
rather than excellence makes one prone to 
anger. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Philosopher says^ that 
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“some are very much inclined to be angry when 
they are despised for some failing or weakness 
of the existence of which there are grounds for 
suspicion; but if they think they excel in those 
points, they do not trouble.” But a suspicion 0! 
this kind is due to some defect. Therefore de- 
fect rather than excellence is a cause of a man 
being angry. 

Obj. 3. Further, whatever pertains to excel- 
lence makes a man agreeable and hopeful But 
the Philosopher says® that “men are not angry 
when they play, make jokes, or take part in a 
feast, nor when they are prosperous or success- 
ful, nor in moderate pleasures and well-founded 
hope.” Therefore excellence is not a cause of 
anger. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says® that 
excellence makes men prone to anger. 

I answer that, The cause of anger in the man 
who is angry may be taken in two ways. First 
in respect of the motive of anger, and thus ex- 
cellence is the cause of a man being easily an- 
gered. Because the motive of anger is an unjust 
slight, as stated above (a. 2). Now it is evident 
that the more excellent a man is, the more un- 
just is a slight offered him in the matter in 
which he excels. Consequently those who excel 
in any matter are most of all angry if they be 
slighted in that matter; for instance, a wealthy 
man in his riches, or an orator in his eloquence, 
and so forth. 

Secondly, the cause of anger in the man who 
is angry may be considered on the part of the 
disposition produced in him by the motive men- 
tioned above. Now it is evident that nothing 
moves a man to anger except a hurt that grieves 
him. But whatever pertains to defect is above 
all a cause of grief, since men who suffer from 
some defect are more easily hurt. And this is 
why men who are weak, or subject to some 
other defect, are more easily angered, since they 
are more easily grieved. 

This suffices for the Reply to the First Ob^ 
jeetion. 

Reply Obj. 2. If a man be despised in a mat- 
ter in which he evidently excels greatly, he does 
not consider himself the loser thereby, and 
therefore is not grieved, and in this respect he 
is less angered. But in another respect, in so far 
as he suffers a greater indignity through being 
despised, he has more reason for being angry ; 
unless perhaps he thinks that he is envied or in- 
sulted not through contempt but through igno- 
rance, or some other like cause. 
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Reply Ohf. 3. All these things hinder anger in 
so far aa they hinder sorrow. But in another re- 
spect they, naturally ptovokc anger, because 
they make it more unbecoming to insult anyone. 

Article 4. Whether a Personas Defect Is 
a Reason for Being More Easily 
Angry with Him? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that a person’s defect is not a rea- 
son for being more easily angry with him. 

Objection i. For the Philosopher says^ that 
“we are not angry with those who confess and 
repent and humble themselves ; on the contrary, 
we are gentle with them. Hence dogs do not bite 
those who sit down.” But these things pertain 
to littleness and defect. Therefore littleness of 
a person is a reason for being less angry with 
him, 

Ohj, 2, Further, there is no greater defect 
than death. But anger ceases at the sight of 
death. Therefore defect of a person does not 
provoke anger against him. 

Obj. 3. Further, no one thinks little of a man 
through his being friendly towards him. But we 
are more angry with friends if they offend us or 
refuse to help us; hence it is written (Ps. 54. 
13)*. If my enemy had reviled me I would 
verily have borne with it. Therefore a person’s 
defect is not a reason for being more easily 
angry with him. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says^ that 
“the rich man is angry with the poor man, if the 
latter despise him; and in like manner the 
prince is angry with his subject.” 

I answer that, As stated above (aa. 2, 3), un- 
merited contempt more than anything else is a 
provocative of anger. Consequently deficiency 
or littleness in the person with whom we are 
angry tends to increase our anger, in so far as it 
adds to the unmeritedness of being despised. 
For just as the higher a man’s position is, the 
more undeservedly he is despised, so the lower 
it is the less reason he has for despising. Thus a 
nobleman is angry if he be insulted by a peas- 
ant ; a wise man, if by a fool ; a master, if by a 
servant. 

If, however, the littleness or deficiency les- 
sens the unmerited contempt, then it does not 
increase but lessens anger. In this way those 
who repent of their ill-deeds and confess that 
they have done wrong, who are humbled and ask 
pardon, mitigate anger, according to Prov. t$. 
i : A mild answer breaketh wrath, because, that 

> Kheiaric, n, 3 (laSo^is)* 
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is, they seem not to despise, but fath^ to think 
much of those before whom they humble theih- 
selves. 

This suffices for the Reply to the First Ob^ 
jection. 

Reply Obj. 2. There are two reasons why 
anger ceases at the sight of death. One is be- 
cause the dead are incapable of sorrow and sen- 
sation, and this is chiefly what the angry seek in 
those with whom they are angered. Another rea- 
son is because the dead seem to have attained to 
the limit of evils. Hence anger ceases in regard 
to all who are grievously hurt, in so far as this 
hurt surpasses the measure of just retaliation. 

Reply Obj. 3. To be despised by one’s friends 
seems also a greater indignity. Consequently if 
they despise us by hurting or by failing to help, 
we are angry with them for the same reason for 
which we are angry with those who are beneath 
us. 

QUESTION XLVIII 

Op THE EFFECTS OF ANGER 
(In Four Articles) 

We must now consider the effects of anger, 
under which head there are four points of in- 
quiry: (i) Whether anger causes pleasure? (2) 
Whether above alLit causes fervour in the heart? 
(3) Whether above all it hinders the use of rea- 
son? (4) Whether it causes taciturnity? 

Article i. Whether Anger Causes Pleasure? 

We proceed thus to the First Article: It 
would seem that anger does not cause pleas- 
ure. 

Objection i. Because sorrow excludes pleas- 
ure. But anger is never without sorrow, since, 
as stated in the Ethics,^ “everyone that acts 
from anger, acts with pain.” Therefore anger 
doe*! not cause pleasure. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Philosopher says* that 
♦“vengeance makes anger to cease, because it 
‘substitutes pleasure for pain”; from this we 
may gather that the angry man derives pleasure 
from vengeance, and that vengeance quells his 
anger. Therefore on the advent of pleasure, 
anger departs. Consequently anger is not an ef- 
fect united with pleasure. 

Obj. 3, Further, no effect hinders its cause, 
since it is conformed to its cause. But pleasure 
hinders anger, as stated in the Rhetoric} There- 
fore pleasure is not an effect of anger. 

» Aristotle, vn, 6 (i I40*’ao). 
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On the contrary, The Philosopher quotes* the 
saying that anger is 

‘‘Sweet to the soul as honey to the taste.*** 

I answer that, As the Philosopher says,* pleas- 
ures, chiefly sensible and bodily pleasures, are 
remedies against sorrow, and therefore the 
greater the sorrow or anxiety, the more sensible 
are we to the pleasure which heals it, as is evi- 
dent in the case of thirst which increases the 
pleasure of drink. Now it is clear from what has 
been said (q. xlvii, aa. i, 3), that the move- 
ment of anger arises from a wrong done that 
causes sorrow, for which sorrow vengeance is 
sought as a remedy. Consequently as soon as 
vengeance is present, pleasure follows, and so 
much the greater according as the sorrow was 
greater. Therefore if vengeance be really pres- 
ent, perfect pleasure ensues, entirely excluding 
sorrow, so that the movement of anger ceases. 
But before vengeance is really present, it be- 
comes present to the angry man in two ways; 
in one way, by hope, because none is angry un- 
less he hopes for vengeance, as stated above (q. 
XLVI, A. i); in another way, by thinking of it 
continually, for to everyone that desires a thing 
it is pleasant to dwell on the thought of what 
he desires, and thus the imaginings of dreams 
are pleasant. Accordingly an angry man takes 
pleasure in thinking about vengeance. This 
pleasure, however, is not perfect, so as to banish 
sorrow and consequently anger. 

Reply Obj. i. The angry man does not grieve 
and rejoice at the same thing; he grieves for 
the wrong done, while he takes pleasure in the 
thought and hope of vengeance. Consequently 
sorrow is to anger as its beginning, while pleas- 
ure is the effect or term of anger. 

Reply Obj, 2. This argument holds in regard 
to pleasure caused by the real presence of venge- 
ance, which banishes anger altogether. 

Reply Obj, 3. Pleasure that precedes hinders 
sorrow from ensuing, and consequently is a 
hindrance to anger. But pleasure felt in taking 
vengeance follows from vengeance. 

Article 2. Whether Anger Above All Causes 
Fervour in the Heart? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: It 
would seem that fervour is not above all the 
effect of anger. 

Objection i. For fervour, as stated above (q. 
XXVIII, A. 5; Q. xxxvii, A. 2), belongs to love. 
But love, as above stated (q. xxvii, a. 4), is the 
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b^inning and cause of dl the passions. Shie^ 
then the cause is more powerful than its effect, it 
seems that anger is not the chief cause of fervour. 

Obj, 2. Further, those things which of them* 
selves arouse fervour increase as time goes on 5 
thus love grows stronger the longer it lasts. But 
in course of time anger grows weaker; for the 
Philosopher says^ that “time puts an end to 
anger.** Therefore fervour is not the proper ef- 
fect of anger. 

Obj. 3. Further, fervour added to fervour 
produces greater fervour. But the addition of a 
greater anger banishes already existing anger, as 
the Philosopher says.* Therefore anger does not 
cause fervour. 

On the contrary, Damascene says (X>e Fide 
Orth, ii, 16)* that “anger is fervour of the blood 
around the heart, resulting from an exhalation 
of the bile.** 

I answer that, As stated above (q. xliv, a. 
i), the bodily change that occurs in the passions 
of the soul is proportionate to the movement of 
the appetite. Now it is evident that every appe- 
tite, even the natural appetite, tends with 
greater force to repel that which is contrary to 
it, if it be present ; hence we see that hot water 
freezes harder, as though the cold acted with 
greater force on the hot object. Since then the 
appetitive movement of anger is caused by 
some injury inflicted, as by a contrary that is 
present, it follows that the appetite tends with 
great force to repel the injury by the desire of 
vengeance; and hence ensues great vehemence 
and impetuosity in the movement of anger. And 
because the movement of anger is not one of re- 
coil, which corresponds to the action of cold, 
but one of prosecution, which corresponds to 
the action of heat, the result is that the move- 
ment of anger produces fervour of the blood 
and vital spirits around the heart, which is the 
instrument of the soul’s passions. And hence it 
is that, on account of the heart being so dis- 
turbed by anger especially those who are angry 
betray signs of it in their outer members. For, 
as Gregory says {Moral, v, 45)^ “the heart 
that is inflamed with the stings of its own anger 
beats quick, the body trembles, the tongue 
stammers, the countenance takes fire, the eyes 
grow fierce, they that are well known are not 
recognized. With the mouth indeed he shapes a 
sound, but the understanding knows not what it 
says,** 
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Reply Obj. x. “Love itself is not felt so keen- man who is already angry with one becomes 


ly as in the absence of the beloved,” as Augus- 
tine observes (De Trin, x, 12).^ Consequently 
when a man suffers from a hurt done to the ex- 
cellence that he loves, he feels his love for it the 
more, the result being that his heart is moved 
with greater fervour to remove the hindrance to 
the object of his love, so that anger increases 
the fervour of love and makes it to be felt more. 

Nevertheless, the fervour arising from heat 
differs according as it is to be referred to love 
or to anger. Because the fervour of love has a 
certain sweetness and gentleness, for it tends to 
the good that one loves, and hence it is likened 
to the warmth of the air and of the blood. For 
this reason sanguine temperaments are more in- 
clined to love; and hence the saying that love 
springs from the liver, because of the blood be- 
ing formed there. On the other hand, the fer- 
vour of anger has a certain bitterness with a 
tendency to destroy, for it seeks to be avenged 
on the contrary evil; hence it is likened to the 
heat of fire and of the bile, and for this reason 
Damascene says (loc. cif.) that it “results from 
an exhalation of the bile whence it takes its 
name 

Reply Obj. 2. Time, of necessity, weakens all 
those things the causes of which are impaired 
by time. Now it is evident that memory is 
weakened by time, for things which happened 
long ago easily slip from our memory. But anger 
is caused by the memory of a wrong done. Con- 
sequently the cause of anger is impaired little 
by little as time goes on, until at length it van- 
ishes altogether. Moreover a wrong seems 
greater when it is first felt, and our estimate of 
it is gradually lessened the farther the sense of 
present wrong recedes into the past. The same 
applies to love, so long as the cause of love is in 
the memory alone; hence the Philosopher says* 
that “if a friend’s absence lasts long, it seems to 
make men forget their friendship.” But in the 
presence of a friend, the cause of friendship is 
continually being multiplied by time, therefore 
the friendship increases; and the same would 
apply to anger, were its cause continually multi- 
plied. 

Nevertheless the very fact that anger soon 
spends itself proves the strength of its fervour, 
for as a great fire is soon spent having burnt up 
all the fuel, so too anger, by reason of its 
vehemence, soon dies away. 

Reply Obj. 3. Every power that is divided in 
several parts is weakened. Consequently if a 

> PL 084. 
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angry with another, by this very fact his anger 
with the former is weakened. Especially is this 
so if his anger in the second case is greater, be- 
cause the wrong done which aroused his former 
anger will, in comparison with the second 
wrong, which is considered greater, seem to be 
of little or no account. 

Akticle 3. Whether Anger Above All Hinders 
the Use of Reason? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: It 
would seem that anger does not hinder the use 
of reason. 

Objection i. Because that which presupposes 
an act of reason, docs not seem to hinder the 
use of reason. But anger listens to reason, as 
stated in the Ethics.^ Therefore anger does not 
hinder reason. 

Obj, 2. Further, the more the reason is hin- 
dered, the less does man show his thoughts. But 
the Philosopher says^ that “an angry man is not 
cunning but is open.” Therefore anger does not 
seem to hinder the use of reason, as concupis- 
cence does; for concupiscence is cunning, as he 
also states.**^ 

Obj. 3. Further, the judgment of reason be- 
comes more evident by juxtaposition of the con- 
trary, because contraries stand out more clearly 
when placed beside one another. But this also 
increases anger, for the Philosopher says® that 
“men are more angry if they receive contrary 
treatment; for instance, honourable men, if 
they be dishonoured,” and so forth. Therefore 
the same cause increases anger and aids the 
judgment of reason. Therefore anger does not 
hinder the judgment of reason. 

On the contrary^ Gregory says {Moral, v, 
25)^ that “anger withdraws the light of under- 
standing, while by agitating it troubles the 
mind.” 

I answer that, Although the mind or reason 
makes no use of a bodily organ in its proper act, 
Set, since it needs certain sensitive powers for 
the execution of its act, the acts of which pow- 
ers are hindered when the body is disturbed, it 
follows of necessity that any disturbance in the 
body hinders even the judgment of reason, as is 
clear in the case of drunkenness or sleep. Now 
it has been stated (a. 2) that anger, above all, 
causes a bodily disturbance in the region of the 
heart, so much so as to affect even the outward 
members. Consequently, of all the passions, 

® Aristotle, vii, 6 (ii4g"'25). 
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anger is the most manifest obstacle to the judg- 
ment of reason^ accoVding to Ps. 30. 10: My eye 
is troubled with wratb 

Reply Obj. i. The beginning of anger is in the 
reason as regards the appetitive movement, 
which is the formal element of anger. But the 
passion of anger forestalls the perfect judgment 
of reason, as though it listened but imperfectly 
to reason, on account of the agitation of the 
heart urging to instant action, which agitation is 
the material element of anger. In this respect it 
hinders the judgment of reason. 

Reply Obj. 2. An angry man is said to show 
his thoughts not because it is clear to him what 
he ought to do, but because he acts openly, 
without thought of hiding anything. This is due 
partly to the reason being hindered so that it is 
not able to discern what should be hidden and 
what done openly, nor to devise the means of 
hiding, and partly to the dilatation of the heart 
which pertains to magnanimity which is an ef- 
fect of anger; hence the Philosopher says of the 
magnanimous man^ that “he is open in his 
hatreds and his friendships . . , and speaks and 
acts openly.” — Concupiscence, on the other 
hand, is said to lie low and to be cunning, be- 
cause, in many cases, the pleasurable things 
that are desired, savour of shame and voluptu- 
ousness, in which man docs not wish to be seen. 
But in those things that savour of manliness 
and excellence, such as matters of vengeance, 
man seeks to be in the open. 

Reply Obj. 3. As stated above (Reply r) the 
movement of anger begins in the reason, and 
therefore the juxtaposition of one contrary with 
another facilitates the judgment of reason, on 
the same grounds as it increases anger. For when 
a man who is posses.sed of honour or wealth 
suffers a loss in them, the loss seems all the 
greater, both on account of the contrast, and be- 
cause it was unforeseen. Consequently it causes 
greater grief, just as a great good, through being 
received unexpectedly, causes greater delight. 
And in proportion to the increase of the grief 
that precedes, anger is increased also. 

Article 4. Whether Anger Above All Causes 
Taciturnity? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: It 
would seem that anger does not cause taci- 
turnity. 

Objection i. Because taciturnity is opposed 
to .speech. But increase of anger conduces to 
speech, as is evident from the degrees of anger 
laid dowm by Our Lord (Matt. 5 * 22), where 

» Ethics, IV, 3 ( ii 24‘*26). 
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He says: Whosoever is angry with his brother; 
and . . . whosoever shall say to his brother^ 
**Raca**; and . . . whosoever shall say to his 
brother i **Thou fooW* Therefore anger does not 
cause taciturnity. 

Obj. 2. Further, through failing to obey rea- 
son, man sometimes breaks out into disordered 
words; hence it is written (Prov. 25. 28) : As a 
city that lieth open and is not compassed with 
walls f so is a man that cannot refrain his own 
spirit in speaking. But anger, above all, hinders 
the judgment of reason, as stated above (a. 3). 
Consequently above all it makes one break out 
into disordered words. Therefore it does not 
cause taciturnity. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is written (Matt. 12. 34) : 
Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh. But anger, above all, causes a dis- 
turbance in the heart, as stated above (a. 2). 
Therefore, above all, it conduces to speech. 
Therefore it does not cause taciturnity. 

Om the contrary, Gregory says {Moral, v, 
45)2 that “when anger does not vent itself out- 
wardly by the lips, inwardly it burns the more 
fiercely.” 

/ answer that. As stated above (a. 3 ; Q. XLVI, 
A. 4), anger both follows an act of reason, and 
hinders the reason; and in both respects it may 
cause taciturnity. On the part of the reason, 
when the judgment of reason prevails so far 
that although it docs not curb the appetite in 
its inordinate desire for vengeance, yet it curbs 
the tongue from unbridled speech. Therefore 
Gregory says {ibid.): “Sometimes when the 
mind is disturbed, anger, as if in judgment, com- 
mands silence.”— On the part of the impedi- 
ment to reason because, as stated above (a. 2), 
the disturbance of anger reaches to the outward 
members, and chiefly to those members which 
reflect more distinctly the emotions of the 
heart, such as the eyes, face and tongue; hence, 
as observed above (a. 2), “the tongue stam- 
mers, the countenance takes fire, the eyes grow 
fierce.” Consequently anger may cause such a 
disturbance that the tongue is altogether de- 
prived of speech, and taciturnity is the re- 
sult. 

Reply Obj. i. Anger sometimes goes so far as 
to hinder the reason from curbing the tongue; 
but sometimes it goes yet further, so as to pre- 
vent the movement. of the tongue and other 
outward members. 

And this suffices for the Reply to the Second 
Objection. 

Reply Obj. 3. The disturbance of the heart 
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may sometimes superalabund to the esctent that 
the movehients of the outward members are 
hindered by the disordered movement of the 
heart. Thence ensue taciturnity and immobility 


of the outward mcmbelifs, and somethnea even 
death. If, however, the disturbance be not- so‘ 
great, then out of the abundance of the heart 
thus disturbed, the mouth proceeds to speak. 
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